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My Larp, © 
THE composition of the following work 
was originally suggested by the removal of the restrictions 
on the trade to India, and by the numerous petitions pre- 
sented in support of that measure. On consideration of ~ 
their tendency, it occurred to me, that a work containing, 
in a small compass, and in the form best suited for reter- 
ence, the information dispersed through many volumes, 
might at the present period prove of utility, and assist the 
judgments of many who had not before eeppues their atten- 
tion to this subject. « as 
Having finished an arrangement of this description, it 
could not with equal propriety be addressed to any other ° 
person than your Lordship, under whose auspices the com- 
merce with India has been opened to the merchants of 
Britain, in a degree as great as appears consisteiit with 
the tranquillity of Hindostan, and with the exigtence of | 
that Company by which ttese extensive regions “were fig’ 
acquired, and under whose ein og they have at: 
tained so high a state of prosperity,’ I shall fornia 
if your Lordship will receive it as a “proof of my respect 


for your public character, and for the abilities wien led 
to so desirable a result. 3 : 


I have the honour to remain, - 
|My Lorp,. - 
Your Lordship’s most obedient’ 
And most humble servant, 


“WALTER: HAMILTON. : 
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PREFACE. 


| 


Tue following work is intended to form a sum-. 
mary and popular account of India, and of its va- 
rious inhabitants, adapted principally for the pe- 
rusal of those who have never. visited that quarter 
of the world, and whose leisure has not admitted 
of their examining the numerous volumes in which« 
the local descriptions are dispersed. Until lately 
the unceasing changes among the native powers, 
the vicissitudes of their politics, and their perpe- 
tually fluctuating ° ‘boundaries, rendered the mo. 

accurate account that could be given, cilyayite 
to the particular period in which it. was written; 
but since the definitive arrangements of the ‘Mary 
quis Wellesley in 1803 and: A, Hindostan has ef 
perience a tranquillity, and: the relative bout : 
ries of the different governments _ a degree « y" per-* 
manenceg unknown since the death - of Aw agzebes 
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in 1707. The territorial divisions continue in many 
places perplexed and uncertain, and. the jurisdic- 
tions of their chiefs ill defined; but these obstacles 
are not of such weight as to preclude an attempt 
to class the whole alphabetically. 

To form a geographical basis, Mr. Arrowsmith’s 
six sheet map of Hindostan, published in 1804, and 
his four sheet chart of the Eastern Seas, have been 
selected, as they exhibit the most correct delinea- 
tion of this part of Asia hitherto presented to the 
public, and are in general use. Other maps and 
charts, subsequently engraved, have been occasion- 
ally “consulted; but so seldom, that a very grea 
{majority of the latitudes and longitudes, distances 
and dimensions, refer to their positions in the two 
works above described. Within these limits are 


, comprehended the following countries, viz. 


WEST OF THE INDUS. 
-€abul, Candahar, Baloochistan, ene all Afghan- 
stan, &e. 


IN HINDOSTAN PROPER. 

‘sahore, Mooltan, Sinde, Tatta, Cutch, Ajmeer, 

afi Wijrat; ‘Delhi, Agra, and Malwali; Oude, 
Allahabad, Bahar, Bengal, &c. 
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IN THE DECCAN. __ 
Aurangabad, Bejapoor, Khandesh, Berar, Orissa, 
Gundwana, the Northern Circars, Cuttack, Nan- 
dere, Beeder, Hyderabad, &c. | 


INDIA SOUTH OF THE KRISHNA RIVER. 
Mysore, the Carnatic northern, central, and south- 
ern,;'Malabar, Canara, Coimbetoor, Travancor, Co- 
shin, Dindigul, Barramahal, the Balaghaut ceded, 
districts, Kistnagherry, &c. 


IN NORTHERN HINDOSTAN. 
Cashmere, Serinagur, Nepaul, Bootan, and also 
he adjoining country of Tibet, &c. 
INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES. | 
- Ava and the Birman Empire, Siam, Pegu, Ara- 
can, Assam, Cassay, Tunquin, Cochin China, Cam- 


bodia, Laos, Siampa, Malacca, &c. 


THE EASTERN ISLES. 
Sumatra, Java, and all the Sunda chain, Borneo, ; 
Celebes, and Gilolo, the Moluccas,. Papua, Magint. 


danao, the Philippines, &c. and algo the Island: of: 
Ceylon. 


In afranging the alphabetical distribution, the 


great diversity of names: ‘applied to the same: place 
by Hindgos, Mahommedans, and Europeans; occas 
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sioned, a considerable difficulty, which has not been 
completely surmounted. To obviate it as much as 
possible, the whole of Mr. Arrowsmith’s names 
have been adopted, as being those most universally 
known, and to. enable the reader to find the place 
in the map without trouble. In many of the most 
remarkable instances the original appellation is also 
given, according to Sir William Jones's orthogra- . 
phical system; but, although a name be not quite 
correct, if generally understood, it is desirable it 
should continue permanent, as it answers every 
useful purpose, and a deviation even to a more ap- 
propriate causes much confusion.‘ The deities of 
the Hindoos have a still greater variety of names, 
or rather epithets, than their towns; the most com- 
mon have been selected, and, adhered to through- 
put. The same plan has also been followed with 
,egard to the names of persons, castes, and tribes. 
In the composition of the work oriental terms have 
been usually avoided; but, from the nature of the 
subject, could not be wholly dispensed with. Of 
those. of most frequent occurrence, an explanation 
will be found in the short Glossary annexed? | 
The" plan usually followed is that of Brooke's, 
€rutwell’s, and other Gazetteers, which, on account 


- 
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‘of the number of different articles, and the conses 
quent abbreviation, does not admit of minute de- 
taifs, or the investigation of disputed facts: From 
this cause also the historical part has been con- 
"“traeted nearly to a chronological series .of sove- 
reigns and remarkable events. The authorities for 
each description are commonly subjoined, anc in 
many cases this is given as closely as the negessity 
of condensing the substance of many volumes into | 
a small compass would permit. But no person is 
to be considered wholly responsible for any article, 
the materials in many instances being so intimately 
blended with each other, and with the result of the 
author’s own experience and inquiries, that it would .. 
be impossible to define the boundaries of the re- 
spective properties. A very considerable portion 
of the most valuable information contained in this 
publication will be found to be entirely new, being _ 
extracted from various unpublished manuscripts, 
collected by Sir John Malcolm, while he filled im- 
portant official. and diplomatic situations in Hin : 
_ dostan and Persia, and communicated by him in 
the most. handsome and liberal. manner, : Of these. 
and the other authorities referred .to, a catalogue. 
willbe found inthe Appendix: | 
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‘In specifying the extent of countries the whole | 
length, but only the average breadth is given, = 
enable the reader to ascertain the probable area ‘in 
square miles. In ‘an arrangement of this sort strict 
accuracy cammot be expected; but it was thought. 
less vague than the usual mode of stating the ex- 
treme length and the extreme breadth, and an ap- 
_proximation to the reality is all that is required. 
The same observation applies’ fo the population of 
countries that have not undergone local investiga- 
tions. When such instances occur, a comparison 
of their peculiar circumstances has been instituted 
with those of the adjacent provinces, the popula- 
ation of which is better known, and aun estimate 
computed from the result. Where the number of 
inhabitants has been established on probable 
grounds, it, is particularly mentioned. To facili- 
“tate the discovery of a place on the map, besides 
its latitude and longitude, its nearest direct dis- 
tance from some distinguished city is stated, and 
likewise the name of the province which includes 
‘it. When not otherwise specified, the standard of 
distance Is invar ably the English mile, 69% to the 
degree. | | 
The description of. Hindostan; under the R m- 
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-eror Acber, compiled by Abul. Fazel j in 1582, is, 
Jiterally extracted from Mr. Gladwin’s translation 
of the Ayeen Acberry, and is a curious remnant 
of Mogul geography. Although wrong in many 
instances, the dimensions are surprisingly exact, 
considering the efa in which they were calculated ; 
and the limits he assigns to the provinces must ever 
form the foundation of any delineation of Hindos- 
‘tan Proper, as they,continued to regulate the jn- 
risdictions of the viceroys for almost two centuries,. 
and it would be in vain to follow the annually 
fluctuating principalities which sprung from the 
ruins of the Magul empire. The distances nen- 
tioned by Abul Fazel are commonly the extreme 
lcngth and extreme breadth; and the quotas of 
troops he enumerates mean the whole that the 
province was supposed capable of furnishing on 
any important exigence, | not the actual number. 
ever produced. 7 

Owing to the want of uniformity i in the modes 
adopted by different authors of spelling the Indian 
names, the reader, it is. apprehended, will. at first: 
experienge some difficulty. in discovering. the. place. 
he is in search of, the whole of the vowels beittg, 
substituted for each. other,- and also several of the 
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‘consonants, such as € for K and s, and c for s. 
When the word, therefore, does - not occur under’ 
the head first suggested, it must be sought under 
one of a similar sound, such as for Jtrhooé see 

Tyrhoot, and the geographical situations being | 
very minutely detailed will ereatly assist. the re- 
search. ‘The east and west, north and south, sides 
of rivers, and the comipass disiances, In a great ma- 
jority of cases refer to their Positions in the map; 
the length of rivers, including the windings, are 
estimated according to the rules laid down in Ma- 
jor Rennel’s valuable Memoir, from which also the 
travelling distances are extracted.’ 

Another objection to an alphabetical description 
of a country is, that the whole does not appear at 
one view, being dispersed and separated overy dit- 
ferent parts of the book, which is certainly against 
an arrangement in other respects remarkably con- 
venient. To remedy this as far as is practicable, 
when a kingdom or province is described, all the 
most important. fowns and districts it contains 
are also specified, and by a reference to each of 
these a tolerable idea of the whole will be at- 
tained. | 


In describing-the portions of territory into which 
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modern Hindostan is subdivided, the different pos 
sessors of the present day are generally particu- 
arized at considerable length: and where there is 
not any native proprietor named, it may be consi- . 
dered (with a very few exceptions) as compre- 
hended in the British dominions. Many of the 
descriptions will be found extremely meagre, ex- 
hibiting little more than the geographical features 
of the article under‘discussion ; but it will have the 
good effect of pointing out to the many eminent 
men, now residing in India, how little is known in 
Europe of countries. with which they are iuti- 
matcly acquainted, and perhaps influence thein to 
supply the deficiency. The facts here stated being , 
collected within a narrow compass, they will be 
enabled with little trpuble to correct on the spot 
what they perceive to be erroneous:;. and, in a work 


of this nature numerous errors are unavoidable. 


East Fupdia Gasettecr, 


Sc. §t. 


ACHEEN. 


Anpon.—One of the small Papuan 
dslands, about three miles in cir- 
eumference, situated to the north of 
the island of Wageeoo, and rising 
iwo hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, It abounds with fish and 
turtle, on which the inhabitants sub- 
sist, as they do not cultivate the Jand. 
Lat. 0° 30’ N. Long, 131°. 15". . 

Asoo, (Abu).—A town in the 
Rajpoot territories, in’ the province 
of Ajmecr, 50 miles S. W. from 
Odeypoor. Lat. 25°. 4’. N. Long. 
73°, 20'. E, 

Astoor, ( Atur).—A town in the 
Carnatic, 60 miles N. from Trichino- 
poly. Lat. 11° 40" N. Longs 78% 
45’. E. 

Acperroor, (Acbarpura). — A 
town in the Nabob’s territories in 
the province of Oude, 30 miles S. 
KK. from Pyzabad. Lat. 26°. 27’. N. 
Long. 82% 36° BE, 

AcserPpoor.—A small town in the 
province of Agra, district of Etaweh, 
“23 miles W. from Caunpoor. Lat. 
26°. 23’. N. Long. 82°. 30’, Li. 


‘ACHREN, 


(Achi).—A kingdom in the north 
.Western gxtremity of the islatid of 
Sumatra, bordering on the country 
-Olethe eBattas, byt not extending 
Aulaud above 50 miles to*the S. E. 


On the western coast, where its in 
Huence was formerly predominant as 
far soutb as Indrapura, it now pos- 
sesses no farther than Baroos, and 
even there, or at the intormediate 
ports, the power of the Acheenese 
sovereign is little more than nominal. 
The air is comparatively healthy, 
the country being more free from 
woods and. stagnant water than most 
other parts of Sumatra. The degree’ 
of insalubrity, however, attending si- 
tuations in this climate, is known 
so frequently to alter from inscrutable 
causes, that a person who has resided 
only two or three years on a spot, 
cannot pretend to form a judgment, 
The soil is light and fertile, and 
produces abundance of rice, excel- 
lent vegetables, much cotton, and 
the finest tropical finits, Cattle, and 
other articles of provision, are plenty, 


and reasonable in price. In this pro- 


vince are found almost all the animals 
cnumerated in the general deserip- 
lion of Sumatra. The horses, al- 
though of an infcrior breed, are ex- 
ported ; and there are domesticated 
elephants, on which the inhabitants 
travel, Wwell as on horseback. 
Although no longer the great wart 
of castern commodities, Acheen still 


carries on a considerable trade, both 


with European merchants, and with, 
the natives of the coast of that p 


of India called Telinga, but whic 
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is, by the Malays, named -Kling, and 
applied t¢ the whole coast of Coro- 
mandel, ‘These supply it with salt, 
cotton piece goods, principally those 
called long cloths, white and blue, 
and ehintz with dark grounds; re- 
selving, in return, gold dust, raw 
silk of interior quality, betel nut, 
patch leat) pepper, sulphur, camp- 
hor, and benzoin, ‘Phe two latter 
are carried thither from the river Sin- 
kel, and the pepper from Pedcer ; but 
this article is also exported from Soo- 
soo to the amount of about 2000 tons 
annually, ‘The quality is not) es- 
deemed good, being gathered before 
it is sufticiently ripe, and it is not 
cleaned like the Company’s pepper. 
Prior to 1808 the Americans were 
the chief purchasers. Phe gold dust 
collected at) Acheen comes partly 
from the mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood, but chictly from Nalaboo 
and Soosoo. 

In the Acheenese territories there 
is a considerable manufacture of a 
thick species of cotton cloth, and of 
striped and checkered stuff for short 
alraw ers, Worn both by the Malays 
and Acheenese, ‘They weave also 
very handsome and rich silk picces of 
* particular form: but this fabric 
has decayed latterly, owing to a 
failure in the breed of silk worins, 
and probably also to a deeay of in- 
dustry among the inhabitants, ‘Fhey 
are expert and bold navigators, and 
employ a variety of vessels. The 
Acheenese have a small thin adul- 
terated gold coin, rudely stamped 
with Arabic characters, called Mas; 
dollars and rupees also pass current, 
and other species of coun are taken 
at a valuation, Payments, however, 
are conmmonly: made in gold dust, for 
which purpose every one is provided 
with small scales or stcelyards, 

‘The revedue of the crown arises 
from the export and import duties, 
and of course fluctuates considerably, 
Aiuropean merchants pay betwixt 
five aud six percent, but the Co- 

‘romande! traders are understood to 
®e charged with much higher du- 
ties; im the whiole not tess than 15 


per cent. of which 12 per cent. is 
taken ont of the bales in the frst 
instance. "This disparity of duty they 
are enabled to support by the frugal 
manner in which they purchase their 
investments, and the cheap rate at 
Which they navigate their vessels. 
These sourees of revenne are inde- 
pendent of the profit derived frons 
the trade, which is managed for his 
master by a person who is stiled the 
king’s merchant. 

The government is hereditary, ant 
more or less arbitrary, in proportion 
to the talents of the reigning prince, 
who usually maintams a guard of 100 
sepoys from the Coromandel coast. 
At the king’s feet sits a woman, to 
whom he makes known his pleasure ; 
by her itis communicated to an cu- 
nuch, who sifs next to her, and by 
him to av officer named Wajuran 
Goodang, who proclaims it aloud te 
the assembly. Sultan Allah ud Deen, 
who reigued in 1784, when Capt. 
Forrest visited his court, had tra- 
velled, arid had been a considerable 
time-in the Mauritius, where he had 
‘been driven when procceding on a 
pilerimage to Mecca. Besides the 
Malay, he spoke French and Portu- 
guese, and-widerstood the casting of 
cannon and bomb shells, His vizier 
was a ‘Turk from Constantinople. 
All matters relative to the customs 
and commerce of the port of Achecn 
are under the jurisdiction of the 
master attendant, or Shahbunder. 

The country is populous, but the 
Dumber of inhabitants has never been 
‘satistactorily asccrtained. The in- 
habitants differ considerably from the 
other Sumatrans, being in general tal- 
‘ler and stouter, and of darker corn- 
plexions. In their present state they 
cannot be considered as a genuine 
people, bnt are rather a mixture of 
Battas and Malays with Chalids, as 
they tcerin the natives of the west of 
India, by whom their ports were frc- 
quented in all ages. In their disposi- 
‘tions they are mure active and indus- 
trious thai some of their neighboars ; 
they possess more sagacity, lave more 
kuowledge of other counti¢s,’and as 
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extensive footing. At the town 
of Acheen their condaet depends 
much on the example of the reigning 
mowueb, which is often narrow, ¢x- 
turtionary, aud oppressive, 

Vhe language of Achcen consists 
of a nisture of Malay and Watta, 
avith all the jargons used by the Ma- 
honmmedans of the cast, whether Hin- 
déstany, Arab-Tamul, ox Moplay. 
The Achcenese resemble the Muplays 
of Malabar more than any tribe of 
Malays: asa people they have loug 
been copneeted wilh them, and use 
many Moplay terms in their lan- 
guare, but they make use of the 
Malay character. Ln religion they are 
AMahommedans ; and, having many 
priests, and much intercourse with 
strangers of the same fhith, its forms 
and ceremonies are observed with 
considerable strictuess. 

Acheen has ever been remarkable 
for the severity with which crimes 
are punished by law, but there is 
reason to believe the poor alone ex- 
perience the rod of justice. "The va- 
riety of their modes of punishment 
are too numcrous and horrid to ad- 
mit of their being detailed; bat not- 
Withstaunding so much apparent dis- 
courazement, both from law and 
prejudice, all travellers agree in re- 
prescnting the Achceuese as one of 
the most dishonest and flagitions na- 
fions of the cast, which the history 
of their government tends to corro- 
borate. 

The Achcenese denionee: were 
visited by the Portuguese as early as 
1509, when Diego “Lopez Siqueira 

cast anchor at Pedcer, & principal 
sca-port on this part of Sumatra: 
At this time Pasay, Pedeer, any 
other places were governed by peity 
princes, oecusionally subordinate to 
flesultan of Achecu, and sometimes 
reociving tribute from him; but the 
state-of Acheen son afterw ards gain- 
ed an ascendancy, which it hag ever 
since retisiged. 

Hven at this early stage of their ace 
quaintatce, hostilities betyecn the 
two uations commenced, and cone 

B2 


‘Mlestem they deal ona more liberal 


aud. -Priaman, on the other,: 


3 


tinued with very little cessation yntid 
the Portuguese lost Malavea in 1641, 
In the course of these wars it is dillic 
cult to determine which of the two 
is the more astouishing ; the vircrous 
stand made by sacha handtul of men 
as the whole Portuguese torce at Ma- 
lacca consisted of, or the prodigious 
resonrces and perseverance of the 
Achceuese monarchs. 

About the year 1586 the conse- 
quence of the. kimgdom of Achcen 
had attained its greatest height, Its 
friendship was courted. by the most 
considerable castern potentates, and 
no city in India possessed a sore 
flourishing trade. The customs of 
the port being moderate, it was 
crowded with merchants ftom all parts; 
and though the Portuguese aud their 
ships were continually plundered, yet 
those belonging to every Asiatic 
power appear to have enjoyed per- 
fect sccnrity in the business of their 
commerce. - With respect to the go- 
vernment, thonobles, or Orang Gaye OS, 
formed a powerful counterpgoise to the 
authority of the king. They were rich, 
had numerous followers, and cannon 
planted at the gates of their housé®. 

‘Towards the close of the 16th cen- 
tury, the Hollanders began to navi- 
gate the Indiau seas, and in the yeat 
1600 soine of their ships arrived at 
Achcen, when they were nearly cut 
off by treachery. ‘Rhe first English 
ships, uuder Capt. Lancaster, visited 
Achcen in 1602, and were: reecived 
by.the -king with. abyndaut respect 
and ceremony, which was asually pro- 
portioned by the Achcenesd sove- 
reigns to the number of vessels and 
apparent strength of their toreign 
one 7 

In. 1607, the reiguing sultan, Pe- 
ducka Siri, assumed the titleof sove- 
reign of Achcen, and: of the countries 
of Aroo, Delhi, -: Johore, .Paham, 
Queda, alt Pera, on one side ; and 
of Baroos; Passaman, ‘Ticoa, Sileda, 
In his 
answer to a letter.from King James 
the Airs, in- 1613; he stiles *himsel® 
King. of all. Sumatra, &@.name ané 
idea, which, if they. exist ig ‘the ork © 
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ginal, he’ must have Icarned from his 
European-connexions. In that letter 
he expresses a strong desire that the 
King of England would send hin out 
‘ont of his countrywomen asa wife, 
and promised to make her eldest son 
king of all the pepper countries, 
The French first visited Acheen under 

Commodore Beaulieu, in 1621. 
In the year 1640, the Dutch, with 


twelve men of war, and the Sultan of 


Acheen with twenty-five gallies, ap- 
peared before Malacca, which they 
had for so many years harrassed ; 
and the following year it was wrested 
from the Portuguese, who had so loug, 
and under such diflicuities, kept pes- 
‘session of it. But as if the oppesi- 
tion of the Portuguese power, which 
first oceasioned the rise of Achcen, 
‘was also necessary to its continuance ; 
the splendour and consequence of the 
kingdom from that period rapidly de- 
clined, and in proportion its history 
became. obscure. Through the sub- 
- gequeyt weakness of the government, 
and the encroachments of the Dutch, 
the extent of its ancient dominion was 
much contracted: 
“fhe year 1641 was alsomarked by 
the death. of Sultan Peducka Siri, 
ane of their most powerful and cruel 
sovereigns, who leaving no male heirs 
was peaceably succeeded hy his 
queen, whieh forms a new cra in the 
history of the state, as:the succession 
consdnued until A. D. 1700, in the 
female line ; the Achcenese being ac- 
customed and. reconciled to this spe- 
cies of government, which they found 
more lenient than that of their kings. 
» The last queen died in 1700, when 
a priest found-means, by his intrigues, 
to acquire the. sovereignty. Since 
that perjed it. has, continued under a 
succession Of-sultans, and swfered 
- Many vicissitudes and sanguinary ci- 
- Wil wares but. it. has never ceased to 
#xist as an independent praicypality, 
: agai a pring convul- 
slong, (Mlevsden, Leyden, Forrest 
. Elpore,he.).2 0 
¢ i, AcHBEN:—A town. situated at thie 
.jporth-westeamn extremity of the island 
pt Suatra, and the capital of a 


principalily of the same name. Lat. 
5°. 35’. N. Log. 95°. 45’. EF. ¢ 

This place stands about a league 
from the sea, on a river which em- 
pties itself by several channels, near 
the N. W. point of the: island, na- 
med Acheen lead, where the ship- 
ping lies in a road rendered secure 
by the shelter of several islands. 
The depth of water on the barnbeing 
only tour feet at low water sprig 
tides, none but vessels of the coun 
try can venture to pass; it and, du- 
ring the dry monsoon not even those 
of the larger class, 

The ctty of Acheen is built ina 
plain ima wide valley, formed like 
an amphitheatre by lofty ranges of 
hills. Lt is described as extremely 
populous, containing 8000 houses, 
built of bamboos and rough timber, 
standing distinct from cach other, 
and raised on piles some feet trom 
the ground, to guard against the ef 
fect of inundation. ‘The appearance 
of the place, and the nature of the 
buildings, differ but little from those 
of the generality of Malay bazars ; 
excepting that its superior wealth has 
occasioned the crection of a greater 
number of public edifices, chictly 
mosques, but without the smallest 
pretensions to magnificence. The 
country above the town is highly 


cultivated, and abounds with simalt 


villages. 

The sultan’s palace, if it deserves 
the name, is a very rude and un- 
couth piece of architecture, de- 
signed to resist the attack of internal 
enemics, and fur that purpose sur- 
ronuded with a moat and strong 
walls. Near the gate are several 
pieces of brass ordnance of an 
extraordinary size, of which some 
are Portuguese ; but two, in particu- 


_lar, of English origin, attract attcn- 


tion, ‘They were sent by hing 
James the Virst to" the reigning 
monareh of Acheen, and have still 
the founder's name and the date 
legible on them. The djameter of 
the bore of onc is .cightcen mehes, 
of the other twenty-two ortwenty- 
four. ‘Their strength, however, docs 
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Pol af all correspond with their ea- 
J@er, mor do they seem in’ other 
respects of adequate dimensions, 
Jaines, Who abhorred bloodshed him- 
self, was resolved that his present 
should not be the tustrament: of it 
in others, 

The commerce of the town of 


Achcon, independent of that. of the 


outpurts, gives employment to cight 
or tem Coromandel vesséls of 150 or 
200 tous barthen, which arrive an- 
analy fret Porionove and Coringa 
dhout the month of August, and 
syil again in February and Mareh. 
The King of Acheen, as is usual 
with princes in this part of the world, 
is the chief merchant of his capital, 
and endeavours to be, to the utmost 
of his power, the monopolizer of its 
trade. | No dities are paid on goods 
sok io him, as that is considered in 
the price, On all purchases of gruff 
souds by Kuropeans, such as brim- 
stone, betelnut, rattans, bengein, 
camphor, horses, &e. the king’s duties 
are six per cent. Ther’ is a ship or 
two arrives aunually from Surat, the 
property of native merchants there ; 
from Beugal the inhabitants are sup- 
plied with opiuin, taflattas, and mus- 
lins; besides which, iron, and many 
other articles of merchandize, are im- 
ported by Eurupean traders: bat it 
is necessary that a strict guard be 
kept on board ship while lying in 
Achcen harbour, as the risk of being 
cut off by the Malay pirates is con- 
siderable. . (Marsden, Forrest, El- 
more, \e. ) : 
AcKorA, ( Acara),—A small town 
inthe Afvhan territories, in the pro- 
vince of Cabul, 12 miles N. W. from 
Attock, on the Indus, Lat, 339 £4’. 
N. Long. 719.6% “0 
ACKWALLAH, (Acavali).—A town 
inthe Nizam’s dominions, in tho pro- 
vfnce of Bergr, 53 miles 8.8. W. from 
Millichpoor, Lat. 20°. 42’..N. Long. 


97". 46'. K. : 


ADANAD, (Adinatha)—A town in 
ihe prévince of Malabar, district of 
Shirnada, celebrated as the throne of 
The Alvangheri Tamburngul, or chief 
af tic Namburies, whe are the Brah- 


lake, held jn great'veneration by the 
in "ode BB area 2, og pore 


xe 


mins of Malahar. “These Namburies 
will neither. cat nor drink with the 
Brahmins of other countries; but, like 
other Brahmins, they marry and live 
with their wives, of whont they fake 
as many as they are able to support. 
A Namborie’s children are always 
considered as his heirs ; bat in order 
to prevent their losing dignity by be- 
coming too numerous, the younger 
sons ofa Nambari family seldom mar- 
ry. ‘Phcy live with their eldest bro- 
thers, and assist the wives of the 
rajahs, and other Nairs of distinction, 
to Keep up their families. Many 
Namburies have lost cast by having 
committed) murder, or by having 
eaten forbidden things ; in such cases 
their children generally become Ma- 
hommedans, 
In the distriet of Shirnada, the low 
hills occupy a very large proportion 
of the country. "Phe soil in most of 
them consists ofa kind of indurated 
clay, which, on exposure to the air, 
becomes as hard as a brick. ‘The 
continuance of the rain i this neigh- 
bourhood is sufficient to ensure plenty 
of water for any crop, that does not 
require more than’ four month? to 
come to maturity. ( F. Buchanan, §e. ) 
ADEENAGUR, ‘( Adinagar ).— An 
Afghan town in the provinee of Cabn), 
district of Kameh, sitaated on the N, 
side of the river Kameh, 60 miles EF. 
S. E. from the city of.-Cahul. : Lat. + 
34° 16°. N. Long. 69% 344.8... 
- ADILABAD.~~A-town ni the Nizam’s 


‘territories; in the prpvince of Berar, 


30 niiles -S: W. from Chandah. ‘Lat. 


ApiLapan.—A town. in the Maha- 
ratta dominions, ‘in the province - of , 


‘ Khandésh, : situated on the N. side of 


thé Poorhah fiver,;20 mifes S..frem 
Boorhanpoor.' Lat, 219. 4’. N. Long. 
76°, 23°. Ei. °° Near-to this place is a 


OOS. : on 
| Absit RiveR~—A small river Which 
has its sourco in the Pachete hills, in 


the province of Bahar, from whence 


it flows through the district of Birs- 
hoom, where, diiring the rains, it?is 
navigable, and at last falls into the 
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Hoocly branch of the Ganges near 
Cutwa, ot 

e AvdJyGHOR.—A strong fortress in 
the province of Bundeleund, situated 
at nearly equal distances from Cal- 
linjer and Pannab, and commanding 

-a pass thrungh the mountains from 
the former to the latter place. Within 
the fort afe three large reservoirs of 
wrter cutin the solid rock, and the 
ruins of three magnificent Uindoo 
temples; the name signifies the im- 
pregnable fortress. | 

In 1809 it was besieged by the Bri- 
tish ; and, after a considcrable resist- 
ance,in which a material Joss was sus- 
tained by the assailants, evacuated by 
the garrison, When the family of 
Tautchman Dowah, the refractory Ze- 
‘mindar of Adjyghur, was ordered to 
be removed, an old man, his father- 
in-law, was scent into the women’s 
apartments, to prepare the femates for 
their removal. He not returning after 
some time had elapsed, the house 
was entored by the roof, when it was 
found he had cut the throats ofall the 

~women and children, eight in num- 
ber, and afterwards his own. The 
deed nnst have been perpetrated en- 
tirely with the consent and assistance 
of the females, as the persous in wait- 
ing at the door never heard the stight- 
est cries while the catastrophe was 
performing. (1h Asiatic Reg. M1, 

‘SS. fe. ) . © 

Avon, (Adarani).—A district in 
the province of Bejapoor, situated 
between the 15tk and 16th degrees of 

— north Jatitude, and extending along 
the south side of the Toombuddra 
river, ‘Yo the north it has Rychoor 

ein the Nizam’s dominions, and to the 
south the Gooty hills, 

On the 12th Oct. 1800, this district, 
along with the tract of country situ- 
ated ‘south of the ‘| oombuddra and 
frishna rivers, was ceded to the Dri- 

etisi: government by the Nizam, when 
it was completely surveyed: and 
placed anderthe Bellary collectorship, 


‘but the revenue has not yet been per-. 


nfinently assessed. (Sth Report, §c.). 
. &don!.—A fown in the provinceof 
Bejapoor, the Capital of a istrict of 


thesame name, and situated 145 miles 
S. W. from Hyderabad in the Deceaft. 
Lat. 15°. 32’. N. Long. 77°. 167. E. 

This city was taken In 1568 by Ali 
Adil Shahi of Bejapoor, at which pe- 
riod it was placed on the top of ahigh 
hill, and contained within its walls 
many tanks and fountains of pure 
water, with numerous princely struc-_ 
tures, The rajahs of Bijanagttr, to 
whom it before belonged, considered 
it as impregnable, and an asylum for 
their families in desperate emergen= 
cies; but they lost it with their em- 
pire, after the great battle fonght 
With the Deceany Mahommedan 
sovercigns in 1564. 

Fora short time during the 18th 
century it was the capital of a small 
independent Patan state, and after- 
wards became the Jaghire and resi- 
dence of Pazalet Jung, brother to the 
late Nizam Ali, Jn 1787 it was be- 
sieged, taken, and destroyed, by Tip- 
poo Suitan ; and, in 1800, alony with 
the district, was ceded to the British 
by the Nizain. It is nowa town of 
very little consequence, and contain- 
ing but a very scanty population. 

Travelling distance from Sering- 
apatam 243 miles, from Madras 310, 
from Hyderabad 175, and froin Cal- 
cutta 1030 miles. (Ferishta, 12th 
Refister, 5th Report, Rennel, &e.) 

ADRISMPATNAM.—A town on the 
sea coast of the province of Tanjore, 
37 miles S. by E from the city of 
‘Tanjore. Lat. 10°.-20" N. Long. 
79°, 30’, Ii. 

Aprianna.—A large village in the 
province of Guzral, district of Chala- 
wara, containing about 1000 houses. 
It is subject to the Covlies of Jhing- 
warra, from which place it is distant 
abont eight miles. 

' Although placed at sucha distance, 
this country was infested by the de- 
predatory robbers of Mallia, uulil 
they were extirpated by the British, 
and this town was regularly deserted 
on reccipt of intelligence that the 
Mallia chicf had started om & plun- 
dering expedition (Al Murdo, Sc.) 

ADVIGARUM.—A town in. the pro- 
vince of Coimbetoor, 52 miles 8, E. 
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from Scringapatam. Lat. 12°. 1’. N. 
Long. 77°. 28’. &. 
Ny = 


AFGHANISTAN, 

An extensive tract of country to the 
west of the Indus, stretching from the 
30th to the 35th degrees of north Jat. 

eand from the city of Caudahar to the 

Indus. This region to the N.-W. is 
Bounded by the LlindvosKho moun- 
tains, which separate it from the pro- 
vince of Bamian in Persia; to the 
N. by the countries of Kuttore, or 
Caffristan; and to the S. by Tialoo- 
chistan. The Indus river forms the 
eastern boundary, and the province 
of Segistan, in Persia, the western. 
From N. to S. it may be estimated 
at 350 miles, and the average breadth 
from FE. to W. at 800 miles, Many 
of the contiguous provinces have been 
occasionally subject to {heir sove- 
reigns, but the indigenous country of 
the Afghan iribes is, comprehended 
within the limits specified, Cabul 
and Candahar, the two principal pro- 
Vinces, are subdivided into mumeraus 
districts, and described .mder their 
respective heads, to which the reader 
is referred for further local informa- 
tions; this article being intended to 
collect such observations as apply 
gencrally to the Alghan nation, . 

‘Phe country of Afghanistan proper 
3s denominated by the natives Pokh- 
tankha, and is the country adjacent 
to the town of Peshawér. ‘The district 

of Hashtanagar is situated in the cen- 

tre of Afghanistan, and in the early 
Mahominedan times was named Roh, 
from whence originated the term Ro- 
hillah. Ulashtanagar derives its name 
(which signifies cight townships) from 
the eight original settlements of the 
conotry, which are supposed. to cor- 
respond with the cight following dis- 
iticts; viz. }. Nowshehra; 2, Char- 
sada, including Paraug and Hesar ; 
3.Rezzar ; 4. Otinauzei; 5.'Taranzei ; 
G. Amarzei; 7. Sherpai; 8,'Tangeh, 
or Barkazei.. This region is univer- 
sally reckoned hy the Aighans the 
eoumtry of their first settlement in 
Afghanistan, ss 


_ Ningarhar is.the name ofan exten- 
sive tract of country, watered by nine 
mountain streams, which fall into the 
river Jelalabad. The country of Nin- 
garhar is irregular and uneven of 
surface, though it has not any very 
high monuntains, It is about 90 miles 
in length from cast to west, extending 
from Balikot toSurkhab. In breadth 
it extends from Caggah, or Cajjah, to 
the river Lughinan, a distance of 
nearly 30 miles. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Afyhans and Tajies. The 
ancient capital of the country was 
Adinaghur; but, as that was dificult 
of access, aud situated at a distance 
from the principal river, the town of 
Jelalabad was founded on the great 
route from Candahar to Peshawer. 
The Afghans, who occupy Ningatr- 
har, are chiefly of the tribes of Moh-' 
mand, Khugiani, and Waragzci. Of 
these the tribes of Mohinand, whieh 
is divided into two branches, the 
Tarakzci and the Balzei, is the most 
numerous and powerful, This tract 
of country is now distinguiShed in 
the maps by the names of Kameh and. 
Lumghanat, and contains the towns « 
of Adecnagur, Surkhab, and Jejala- 
bad. The term ‘Tajic, in the Mogul 
language,is said to signify a peasant; 
but it is generally applied by the Mu- 


-guls to the natives of Persia, who are 


neither of Arab nor Mogul extrac- 
tion. : - 
The race of Afghans in Hindus- 
tan are commonly known by the naine 


of Patans, the meaning or etymology 


of which designatioh docs not seem 


to be satisfactorily ascertained. The 


modern tribes of Afghans are very 
numerous, but the principal are those 


‘of Lodi, Lohauni, Sur, Serwani,’ 


Yusefzci, Baungish, Delazai, Khatti, 
Yazin, Khail, and Raloje. By the 
best Persian historians the Afghans 


‘are said ta be descended from the 
SewS}- 22d Sir Williatir-tofies _cori- 


sidered their language as a dia vf 


the scriptural Chaldaic. 


The inhahitantsof Afghanistan have 


“ho peculiar written character, gut 


their Janguage is distinct from thay of 
the surrounding nations, In some 
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histories of Asia, the Afehans are de-” 


scribed as-‘Tartars, but they bear no 
resemblance to this people, either in 
person, manner,or dialect. They are 
a hardy, robust race of men; and, 
being addicted to a state of predatory 
warture, have a fixed coutempt for 
the oceupations of civil life. Bread 
of wheat and varley, milk, batter, and 
-cheese, compose their usual diet. 
Throughout Hindostan the Afghan 
character is of the very worst de- 
seri;:tiva, and they-are reprobated as 
ferocions, sanguiiary, and treache;- 
ous; but being a brave and hardy 
race, they are, notwithstanding their 
grievous faults, much sought after, 
and cutertained as soldiers by the 
mative powers. 

The Gujars of Afghanistan are of 
the same race as those who occupy 
the mountains of the Punjabs and 
Upper Hindostan, In some districts 
they are nearly as numcrous as the 
Afvians, especially in the territorics 
of the dnbe of Maudar, which form 
an cxiensive district abuut 100 miles 

_ long, aud 60 in breadth. Before the 
time of Achber, all the Zemindars. of 
Mindar were of the Gujar race ; but 
the ‘aghaus had oceupied the mnoun- 
tains 21 amore carly period ; and, de- 
scending from these, they gradually 
rossesscd themselves of the plains. 
Che Gujars of Afghanistan are stilf 
“a brave people, : of pastoral habits, 
whose wealth consists chieily in cat- 
ile, and narticalarly in’ buffaloes, 
‘They are still gumerous in the dis- 
trict of Uashtanagur. 

Itis probabl: thet not 1-50th part 

of this vast country is under a state 
gOf permanent cultivation. Most of 
the genuine Afghan tribes are imgra- 
tory, and dwell im tents, and subsist 
on the produce of their flocks ; such 
as are more stationary in their habits, 
are batitilecddicted tg, agricniture. 
lg sue south, Afyhauistan Ts a barren 
desert of sand, and to the north of 
Cabulit isa savage and mountainous 
country. The central part through 
Which the Cow and Cabul rivers flow, 
js@erile, and under a tranquil go- 
vernment wight be rendereti cxtreme- 


ly prodactive; but this fs a small 
portion of the whole, The population 
is, couscquently, very unequal to te 
extent of territory; and, probably, 
does not exceed three millions of in- 
habitants ofall descriptions. Of these 
a very great proportion are Mahmn- 
medans of the Soonce persuasion, the 
Hlindoos being few, and chictly set- 
tled in the towas and villages as mer. 
chants, shopkeepers, and bankers, 
The Hazareh are a distinct race 
from either the Afghans or Mocul:, 
although their tribes are intermixed 
with these and other races. Their 
original seat is Said to have been the 
country between Herat and balk; 
but their possessicus extend much 
wider, and they occupy a consider- 


able part of the comntry between 


Ghigzni and Candabar in one drec- 
tion, and between Matdan and Balk 
on the other, "Phey are, probably, of 
Pehiavi extraction. 

The armies of the state are com- 
posed of a diversity of nations, but 
the best tréops are drawn from the 
Afghan districts. Cavalry constitute - 
the chief military strength; a service- 
able horse, in this country, costing 
only about six pounds sterling, A 
corps of hifantry, armed with match- 
locks, compeses also a part of the 
Afghan armies, 

"She cities and towns of Afehan- 
istan are chiefly inhabited by (ire- 
doos and Mahommedans of the Pun- 
jab, who were established by the for- 
mer: princes of Hindostan to nitre- 
duce commerce and civilization; 
many families of Persian and ‘Tartar 
extraction are also dispersed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country; the for- 
mer are denominated Parsewans, the 
other Moguls; but both have adopted 
the use of the Persian language. 

Phe Afghans received the religion | 
of Mahommed from thejy ‘Partar eon- 
querors, and like them profess the 
Sooni crecd, but they are by ‘no 
means strict in the performance of 
their religious duties, and their conn- 
try has beeli fhe scat of many here- 
sies, Inostly. propagated by the Swoft. 
The nature of their sovereignty is 
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Aespotic, bat when not constrained 
by some extraordinary power or ca- 
puenty of the reigning prince, they: 
disperse into sucicties, and resemble 
a feudal government. 

Certain territories of Afghanistan 
were couquered in the ninth century 
hy the Khans of Bekhara, of the 
Samant race, and annexed to the 
"Yartar prineipality of Khorasan, from 
Whence a subordinate chief was de- 
puted to govern at Ghizni; but it 
does not appear that the northern 
part of the country was subdued un- 
ail the reign of Mahmood, the se- 
cond prince of the Ghiznavi race, 
who completed the conquest of AF 
ohanistan, 

No substantial tradition of the Af 
ghans, or of the state of their coun- 
iry, is found on record until the year 
of the Christian era A.D. 997, when 
Sebnetaghi, a ‘Tartar officer in the 
service of the Khorasan chief who 
ut that period was himself subject to 
Munsur at Samani, the great Khan 
of Bokbara, succeeded to the terri- 
dory, renounced the Tartar vassalage, 
and extending his conquests to Af 
vhanistan, made Ghizni the capital of 
his empire, 

The Ghiznavi dominions were 
chielly acquired by Mahmood, the 
xon of Sebuctaghi, and comprehended 
a large portion of Persia and Elin- 
dostan, ‘This dynasty Quurished for. 
the space of 207 years, until A. D. 
1159, when the power was wrested 
from it by the Afghan, Mahommed 
Ghori. This prince left to a favourite 
slave, named Ildoze, his possessions 
west of the Indus, which were soon 
everrun by the Persian Prince of 
Kharizim, whose successor, Jillal ud 
Deen, was couquered and expelled 
hy Gengis Khan, : 

Froin this period until the invasion 
of Tamerlang, the Afghan history is 
involved in obscurity. In the year 
1561, Ferishta mentions that Mah- 
mood, «a Patan King of Delhi, drove 
the Movuls from Ghizni, and annexe 
edit to the empire of Hindostan. It 
imprsoable it continued, subject to 
the Mclhi throne, anti| 'Timour’s ex- 
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pedition into India in 1398, when 
the northern quarter of Afybanistun 
became «a Mogul province. 

_ After 'Timour’s death, when the 
great fabric of the Saimarcand Mogul 
empise fell to-picces, we may pre- 
sume it was governed by its native 
chiefs until 1506, at which period the 
Emperor Baber, prior to his invasion 
of Hindostan, seized on Cabul aud. 
Ghizni, which, with Candahar_ vcca- 
sionally, were held by his posterity 
until the death of Aurengzcbe (who, 
in 1678, subdued an insurrection of 
the Afghans), after which event its. 
subjection was = searcely nominal. 
About A. D. 1720, the Afghans, ut- 
der their native chiefs, conqucred 
Persia; but, in 1737, were expelled. 
by Nadir Shah frown that country, and 
their own subjugated. Jn 1759, alter 
the captare of Delhi by Nadir Shah, 
Afghanistan was, by treaty, annexcd 
to the Persian empire. 

On the assassination of that con- 
queror in 1747, Ahmed Shah Abdali. 
“ized on the Afghan territories, aud 
having run through a long and ar- 
duous military career, died in 1773. 
By a decisive and sanguinary victiry 
at Paneput, in 1761, he arrested the 
progress of the Maharatia conquests, 
which menaced the Mihominedaa 
princes with tutal. expulsion from 

Hindostau. ve 

He was sucecedad by his son, ‘li- 
mourShah, whowas at ao early pcriod 
obliged to relinquish, Lahore to the 
Seiks. - On the cast of the Indus be 
still retained the province of Cash- 
mere, the distriet of Attock, with 
sone scattered portions of Mooltan, 
and received tribute from the Amccss 
of Sinde. He likewise possessed a 
large division of Khorasan, which, 
including the city of Herat, extends 
on the north to the vicinity of Nis- 
habor and Tapahish and wou the south 
Le a 

‘Vimour, Shah died in 1792, eAtFa 
reigu of .19 years, leaving 19. sons. 
‘Vo the eldest, Hlumayoon, be gave 
the sovereignty of Herat anc Canda- 
har; to Zemaun Shah, Cabul and he 


_ vest of his Afghan territories, as well 
: , 
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as Cashmere and Moolfan. Huma- 
yeou wag afterwards dethroned and 
blinded by his brother Zemaua Shah, 
who, in 1796, advanced as far as La- 
hore with an ar mv of 23,000 ¢ avalry, 
caused ereat alarm in Hindostan, 
and retreated. 

Iu 1802 Gemann Shah was de- 
threned and deprived of sight by his 
brother Mahmood Shah, who was 
shortly atter expelled and pardoned 
by his brother Sujah ul Moolk, 
rgainst whom he rebelled in 1809.10 
whieh year Sajal ul Moolk’s army 
was discomfited, and his standard 
abandoned by most of his chieftains, 
Mahommed Khan, 
Cashmere, taking advantage of these 
dissensions, in 1809 erected the Bag 
of independence in that province, 
which still continues uusubduwed, and 
the subjection of the other disinicis 
composing the Afjshan empire little 
more than nominal, (fester, Leyden, 
Lith Recister, Joacs, Vansittart, ec.) 

AGyr—A large town witha stone 
fort, in the province of Malwah, 42 
miles No by L. from Oojatm Lat. 
23°. 44° N. Lone. 769.3" EL. 'To the 
south of this town, which is subject 
to Siudia, is atinc lake. (Ldumter, fe.) 


AGRA. 


A Jarge provjnee in Tindostan, 
situated principally betwecn the 26th 
and 28th degrees of north latitude. 
It is bounded, on the north by the 
province of Delhi, on the south by 
that of Malwah;.on the east it has 
_the provinces of Onde and Allahabad, 
and on the west that of Ajieer, In 
length it may be estimated at 240 
miles hy 180 the average breadth. In 
the institutes of Acber, compiled by 
Abul Fazel, A.D. 1582, this pro- 


vince is dese vibed ¢ ollows: 
rT hestubah af operetinated 


aiid es second climate. In length from 
Ghatimpoor (Gautumpoor) which 
contines it on the side of Allahabad, 
«a Pulwall, the boundary towards 
~Welhi,. if measnres 175 coss; its 
breadth ig from Kanoge te Chandree 


the viceroy) of 
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in Malwa. This soubah contains 18% 
districts, viz. 1. Agra: 2. Calpee; 3. 
Canuge; 4. Cowl; 5. Gualiors 6. 
"Trej; 7. Sanwau; 8. Narwar;9. Mund- 
layer; FO. Alvar; U1. Uejareh: (2, 
Narnoul; 13. Sehar. ‘These districts 
are subdivided into 205 pergunnahs. 
The amount of the révenue — is 
1 61,536,257 rupees. [tfarnishes 30.606 
cavalry, 477,570 infantry, and 221 
elephants.%3 

The surface of this province, north 
of the Chusubul, is in veneral flat and 
open, aud rather bare of trees; hut 
south of that river, and also towards 
the north western frontier, it is more 
hilly, and trees became more plen- 
tifa). Phe climate tor the greater part 
of the year :s temperate, and during 
the winter months actually eold ; but 
while the hot winds prevail, Hike the 
other central countries of Tindostan, 
the heat is intense, and the climate 
wenerally unhealthy. Fortunately 
their continuance is not of lung du- 
ration, 

‘he chief rivers in this province 
are the Jumma, the Chambul, and 
the Ganges, besides which there are 
many smaller streams; but, mpon the 
Whole, this country is indifferently 
supplied with water, and during the 
dry season to the north of the C hnm- 
bul, except in the immediate vicinity 
of the rivers, water for agricultural 
purposes is procured from wells. A 
great proportion of the cultivation 1s 
consequently restricted to such erops 
as du not, ike rice, require ao re- 
dundant supply of moisture. ‘The 
soil is partienlarly adapted for the 
production of indigo, which might be 
raised in any: quantity, as also sugar 


cand cotton; but except in that por- 


tion of the province under the Bri- 
lish jurisdic tion, all processes of aeri- 
culture are ina very backward state, 
owing to the confusion and incessant 
warfare by which the province has 
been distracted ever since the death 
of Aurengvebe in 1707. In this pro- 
vinee. there are no remarkable or 
peculiar mincral productions, and the 
animals aye the same as in: fraudis~ 
tan generally, but the horsog are 
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AGRA, 


wich superior to those of Rengal 
and the more eastern and southern 
WOVENCOS, 

The principal article manufactur- 
ed in this provinee is coarse cloth, 
but the export of it is not great, 
The British provinces to the south- 
east receive wiptidiv an impos tation 
df cotton from the south of the Chum- 
bul, by the route of Calpee, but a 
cousiderable proportion ob it is the 
growth of Mahwah, and the Maba- 


ratta territories to the south-east of 


Avra. ‘Phe Doab, or territory be- 
tween the Ganges and the Junma, 


which may be termed the arden of 


the province, exports indigo, sugar, 
and cotton, Vhe country to the 
north-west of Avra, under the Ria- 
cherry Rajah of Alva and other na- 
tise chicts, being WW supplied with 
water, is of a very nlerior quality, 
and gencrally unproductive, Upon 
the whole, the province as but thinty 
peopled compared with Beugal, 'Par- 
fore, and the more flourishing of the 
British provinces, and dock’ not, pro- 
bably, in all its dimensions, contain 
more than six millions of inhabitants. 
The Doab, and that part of it pos- 
sexsscd by the British, is by far the 
must fertile, populous, and best ¢o- 
verned. At present this province is 
partiioned nearly in the followiag 
manner: 

‘The north-western and) western 
districts, to the north of the Chum- 
bul, are possessed by the Rajahs of 
Macherry and Bhurtpoor, and other 
native Chiefs io alliance with the Bri- 
lsh government, who form a pre- 
tecting boundary towards the domi- 
nions of the Ajmeer Rajpoot: chicls, 
and those of the Malwah Maharattas, 

All the territory to the east of the 
Juma, and a small district round 
the city of Agra, is possessed by the 
British governgnent, which has there 
instituted a regular eivil establish- 
ment for the collection of the re- 
venue, and the adininistration of jus- 
tice, | % 

The country to the south of the 
CHAnBul,, comprehending Guatior, 
tell, Narwar, &e, with the exeep- 


‘Macherry Rajah; 


“Vince of the empire. 
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tion of the town and district. of Cal- 
pee, are cither in the possession cf, 
or tributary to, the Maharatfas, whe, 
bv this arrangement, are shut out 
from the north of Hindostan. 

The principal towns in this pre- 
vince are Alvar, the capital of the 
Bhurtpoor, the 
eapital of the Jants; Deeg, another 
strong Jaut fortress; Mathura, ha- 
nove, IMaweh, Gualior, Gohud, Cal- 
pee, and Narwar. "The natives of 
this provinee are, in General, a land- 
some robust race of inen, amd con 
sist Of a mixture of Hindoos ard 
Mabonmedans, few of the Seiks 
having yet come so far south A 
considerable number of the cultiva- 
tors to the west of the Juma are, 
Jdauts, whe are a Lindoo vibe, which 
religion still predominates, althouzh 
the province has been permanently 
subject, since the 13th century, to 
tlie Mahommedans. ‘The language 
of common intercourse throughout 
the Agra province is the Hindostany, 
but the Persian is used tor public and 
official documents, qud in conversa- 
lion among the higher classes of 
Mabommedans, "Phe anerent las 
guage of Kanoge is thought, by Mr. 
Colebrooke, to form the basis of the 
modern Hindostany. 

in the remote ages of Thindoo an- 
liguity, this province must have form- 
ed a very timportant portion of Hin- 
dostan, as it contained Kauoge, Ma- 
thura, and Bindrabind, the seais of 
their most famous empires, and. still 
among their most vencrated places of 
pilgrimage. The city of Agra is also 
supposed to have been the birth- 
place of the Avatar, or incarnation 
of Vishna, under the mame of Fa- 
yasu Rama, whose cofquests extend- 
ed to and included Ceylouw After the 
Mahommedan conquest it lollowed 
the fafo of Delhi, and surly, the 
rcign of Avher, wiS the reauiighargd- 
Subsequese" 
the death of Aurengzebe, in 1707, it 
was alternately posscssed and ravag- 
ed by the Janis, Maharattas, andy 
different chicls deputed trom Delhy 
tu restore the royal authority. One 
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of the latter, Nudiiff Khan, governed 
this province north of the Chumbul 
trom 1777 to his death, independent 
wall controul trom the Delhi so- 
veryeigns., (Abul Fazel, Scott, Cole- 
brooke, Wehrord, Ve.) 

AGri—A small distriet in’ the 
province of Agya, in the immediate 
Vicinity of the city of Agra, By Abul 
Vaxzel, in 1582, itis described as fol- 
lows 

“Nircar Agra contains 33 mahals; 
measurement 9.107.622 bepahs; re- 
venue, W719 265 dams. Seyug- 
hal, 1£.566,818 dams. This Sircar 
tin: ‘nishes | 11,560 cavalry, and 100,800 
unites, 

The country innnediately to the 
.south of Agra is flat and open, and 
tolerably well eattivated, but bare of 
trees, Durty the cold season the 
tanks, streams, and rivilets, are quite 
dry, and water for avvicultural and 
domestic purposes ts procurca trom 
wells, Sinee 1-0-4 this district has 
been wader the British jurisdic ion. 

AGRa—-A city in the province of 
Azra, of which it is the capital, si- 
thated on the S. W. side of the river 
*Sumna, Lat. 27%. 1. N, Leng. 779. 
a6" BK. By Abul Masel, in 1582, it 
is described as follows: 

“Avra is au large city, the am of 
which is esteemed very healthy. The 
river dima ris through it tor five 
coss. ‘The Emperor Acher founded 
here a most magnificent city. In 
former times Agra ad Wun a village, de- 
pendent on Brana.” 

The ost remarkable cdifiee in 
modern era is the 'Tauje Mahal, a 
inausolenn erected by the Mmperor 
Shah Jehan, for the celebrated Noor 
Jchan Begum. tis situated on the 
somthern banks of the Jumma, about 
three miles from the fort of Agra, and 
ix built entirely of white marble. It 


is cy dusgdl withing space of 300 
gtr ss, SN Cinch Mong ent river, and 
ana nearly 190) yards square, The 

dome rises from the centre, and is 
about 70 leet in diameter, anne: 
¢ ‘The houses in Agra cansist of se- 
ecral storiés, like those in Benares, 

and thy gicets arc su narrow as 


AHMEDABAD. 


scarcely to admit’ # palanqueen. The 
greatest part of this ounce flourishing 
city is now a heap o” ruins, aud al- 
Inost uninhabited. Six miles to the 
north Agrais the mausoleum of Ae- 
ber at Secudra. From the samumit of 
the Minaret, in front of it, a spee- 
tator's eve may range over a great 
‘cirenit of country, not less than 30 
miles ina cireet line. ‘The whole of 
this space is flat, aad filed with the 
ruins of ancieut grandeur; at a dis- 
tance the river Jumna. is scen, and 
the glittering towers of Agra. 

Ju the month of dune the river 
Jumna, at Agra, is about half a mile 
broad, and it is not fordable here at 
any season. ‘The city rises from the 
river, extending in a vast semicircle, 
The fort, in which is inclided the 
imperial palace, is of great extent. 
‘This city was greatly enlarged and 
embellished in| 1566, by the Eim- 
peror Acher, who made it his eapilal; 
and it has also the honour of being 
the birth-place of Abul Fazel, his 
prime minister. [t was taken by 
Madaj Jec Sindia, and continned in the 
possession of the Maharattas until 
1803, when it was captured by the 
British army under General Lake, 
after a short and vigorons siege. Vt 
has ever since remained in the pos- 
session of the British government, 
and is the seat of a civil establish- 
ment tor the collection of the re- 
venue,and the adminisiration of just. 
ice. 

Travelling distance from Dethi 137 
miles; from Calcutta by Birbhoom, 
830 miles, (Abul Fazel, 5 Reg. 
Hodges, Rennel, §c.) j 

Aumepapap.—A city in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, of Which -it is the 
capital. Lat. 22, 56". Wa: Long. 72°. 
36: KE - Z) coe 2 

his place: iB sitnated ‘in a level 
¢ountry, on the banks of @ staall 
navigable yiver named the Saber- 
maty, which, together with other 
coutlyent streams, ‘falls into the gulf 
of Cambay, near’the city af'Cambay, 
whieh is proper ee port of Ahme- 
dabad; distant about 56 roadaic.es. 
About the middle of the 15th cen- 
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fury this tity was the capital of a 
flourishing independent cmpire, par- 
ticularly during the reign of Mahmood 
Kiegra, A. D. "1450, but it has since 
fallen greatly to decay. It still re- 
mins One of the best fortified towns 
ju the province, and made a good 
defence when taken by General Ged- 
dard in 1780. It was restoved to the 
Maharattas at the peace of 1783, and 
with them it still continues, A great 
proportion of the itinerant musicians, 
piayers, and poets, named bhawace, 
ar rasdarce, so common throughout 
Gujrat, come from the neighbour 
hood of this town. In the Gujrat- 
tee villages their performances are 
paid for at the public expense, as are 
ads the bands of jugglers and wrest- 
ders. 

Travelling distance from Bombay 
221 miles; from Poouah, 389; from 
Delhi, GIO; and trom Caleutta by 
Vojain, 123-4 niles. CRennel, Drum- 
mond, Sc.) 

AumEpNuGcoeurR. — A city in the 
modern province of Aurangabad, to 
Which country this place formerly 
xive its own appellati ion, having been 


dor many years the capital of one of 


he Decsany sovere ignticn, Lat. 19°. 

“N. deans. 75°. 4. 

yo the disulatio: of the Bha- 
menee empire of the Deecan, Ahmed 
Nizam Shah established the inde- 
pendcut state of Ahmednuggur about 
the year 1489; in 1493 he laid the 
24oundations of this town, and made 
it his capital. 

He died A. D 1508. 

Boorahan Nizam Shah died 1553. 

Hiousscin Nizam Shah died 1565, 

_Mortiza Nivam Shah hecame in- 
sane, and was murdered by his son 
Aceraun Houssein, A.D. 1487. . 

Meeraun. Houssein was assussinat- 
ed after a reign of two months and 
*thece days. 

Ismael Nisam. Shah. was. taken 
| prisoner, and confined by his father, 
alter a very short reign, : 
Bourahan Shah died in 1594. ae 

Ibrahim Shah, haying. reigned four 
sac: A Was. killed i in hattle. . 
darShah, an infant, was taken 


vember, 1803. 


. Miaharatta Peshw: a. 


prisoner by the Moguls, and coufined 
for lile in the fort: of Gaajior, atid 
with him ended the Nizam Shahee 
dyuasty of Ahmedaugeur, about the 
year 1600. Notiteal severetens of 
this family existed at) Dowletabad 
tintil 1634, when it was also taken, 


and the Nizam Shanee dominions 


became a province of the Mogal cm- 


pire, 


Abmednugeur continued under the 
government. of the Delhi sovereigns 
uutil the death of Aurenezebe, in 
17O7> When it was at a very carly 
period seized on by the Maharattas, 
and centmued part of the Peshwa’s 
dominions until 797, when Dowlet, 
Kow Sintlia forced the Peshwa to 
eede to him this important fortress, 
With the surroundings district; by 
Which cession he not oaly obtained 
the command of the city of Poonah, 
but the best entrance into the ter- 
riteries of the Pesbwa and of our 
ally, the Nizam. 

On the 12th of August, 1803, this 
city was taken by General W ‘elles 
Jey, and ceded to the Britizh by 
Dowlet Row Sindia at the treaty of 
peace concluded on the 30th Bes 
In Apvil, 1804, it was 
restored to the Peshwa, and has ever 
since continued in lis possession. 

Travelling distance from Poonah 
83 miles; fram Bombay by Poonah, 
181: from Hyderabad, 3383; from 
Qojain; 363-5 trom Nagpoor, 403 ; 
frum Delhi, 830; and from Calcutta, 
1119 miles. (Neott, fe ishta, Mai- 
colm; 5th and 7th Red os, Rewel, Se.) 

Aumeproor.—A town int the pro- 
vince of Cuttack, situated 11 miles 
N..from the temple at te sahara 
Lat. 19°. 50’. N. Long. 869 24. 

AHMOOD, (Amod).2--A town in the 
provinee of Gujrat, 24 miles \. from 
the town of Broach, Lat, 22° . 
Long. 73°.. 3), With the Sur 
rounding. district: ott beiungs. “AU? ” 

AHTER, (Atara). A ‘owil in thie 
province of Agra, district of Bah- 


dofiah,: situated on the south side cf 
the: Chumhul river, 


50 miles 8S. 4. 
from: Agra; and tributary ty the Ma- 
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haratias, 
9°. Ua E. 

Aingecan—A small fown on the 
sca const of the province of Tra- 
Vancor: having & bar harbour, and 
situated 103 miles \. W. trom Cape 
Comorin, Lat. 9° N. Long. 76°. 
23", E. Small ships are built here, 
and lime is burned from oyster «ud 
muscle shells, of which Iminense 
quantities are found in (he neighbour- 
ing salt lakes, and between the small 
islands, (4ra Paolo, &e.) 

Arou Baea.—A Papuan isle, five 
miles in circumlerence, surrounded 
by a cluster of smaller ones, and 
situated to the north of Wageeoo, 
Lat. 0° 247, N. Long. 181°, Lu, B. 

The inhabitants of Aiou Baba, who 
are mostly Papuas, with bushy friz- 
gled hair, culfivate these islands fut 
very little, having ereat plenty of fish 
and turtle, whieh they dispose of at 
the istund of Wageeoo, aad receive 
sage inreturn, ‘Vhey also sell: tor- 
foiseshell and swallo (biche de mar) 
to the Chinese, who trade to this 
island iusloops; and oecasionaily birds 
of paradise are to be purchased here. 
‘tnese islands were fermerly Homi- 
nally subject to the Sultan of Lidore. 
(Forrest, §c.) 

Apsuxter Pass, (Ajayanti)-— A 
pass through the mountains in the 
province of Berar, 838 miles N,N. W. 
from Jalnapoore Lat. 20° 25" N. 
Loney. 76° 194 E. At the head of the 


Lat. 26°. 434, N. Lone, 


pass is the town of Adjuntee. which is 
uuder the Nizagn’s government. It is 
enclosed with walls, butis uot a place 
of any strength, ‘The name is a 
Sanserit word, meaning the difficult 
or impregnable pass. 

Asek River.—A river in the Gujrat 
peninsula, which rises ncar Sirdar, in 
the centre of the conntry, aud after 
a short course divides into two 

Madhyngor, about six 


streaing, ate, Vadhy 
“me below Bat oo village’; after 
Wrich both fall info the Ran, near 


Balumbah. fn point of size, the Ajce 
is next to the Mutchvo river.— 
CAT: Murdeyha.) 
© Aji TsgaptAjitmala)—A town in 
the pre@hea of Agra -district of 


AJMEER. 


Etaweh, 25 miles west from Cau 
peor, Liat, 26°. 23", N. Long. 79°. 
57’. FE. , 


os. 
ices 
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AJMEER orn RAJPOOTANA, 
(Ajamtia.) 


A large province in the centre of 
Hiidostan proper, situated oprinci- 
pally between the 25th and 30th de- 
erees of north latitude. ‘To the north 
it is bounded by the provinees of 
Mooltan aud Delhi; to the south by 
Malwah aud Gujrat; on the east it 
has Delhi and Agra; and on the west 
the province of Sinde. In length, 
from north to south, this provinee may 
be estimated at 300 miles, by 220 
the average breadth. Jn the Lusti- 
tutes of Acher, compiled by Abul 
Fazel, A.D. 1582, this province is 
described: as follows: 

«The Soubah of Ajmeer is situated 
in the sccond climate. The length, 
from Backar and the dependencies 
of Umbees to Bieancne of Jelmer, 
is 168 coss; and the breadth, trom the 
extremity of Cirear Aymecr to Bans- 
wara, includes 100 coss,  On_ thie 
east fies Agra, and on the north, pert 
of Delhi: it has Gujrat to the south, 
aud Debalpoor of Mooltan) confines 
ifen the west. The soil of this soubah 
is sandy, and it is necessary to diy a 
great depth betore water can be pro- 
cured; so that the success of the har- 
yest entirely depends on the perlod- 
ical rains, The winter is temperate ; 
bat the saunner is intensely hot. ‘Yo 
the south are mountains, this pro- 
vince abounding in strong holds. 
This soubah comprehcnds Meywar, 
Marwar, and Nadowty, which are 
separated into seven districts, sub- 
divided into 197 perguunahs. ‘The 
names of the districts are, 1. Ajmecr ; 
2. Chitore ; 3. Rantanpoor; 4. Joed- 
poor; 5. Sarowy; 6° Nagorce; 7. 
Rieanere. ‘The measured lands are 
21,435,961 begahs; the amount of 
the revenue, 22,841,507 daais; out 
of which 2,326,336 dams are Scyurg~ 


‘hal. Jt ean furnish 86,500 ingwsy, 


and 347,000 cayair;.” fies. ia 
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To delineating this provinee, Abul 
Pazel appears to have too much 
-ompressed its limits towards the 
outh, where were the principal 
Yajpoot tributary states, Which pro- 
ably in his thue had been but. lit- 
le explore <l. ‘The province of Ajmeer 
s occasionally named Marwar ; but 
his appellation i is properly restrieted 
o the Joudpoor territories. 

The northern division of this pro- 
anec, comprehending Bieanere and 
he neighbouring districts, isa bar- 
on, untertile plain, bare of trees, and 
most destitute of rivers and) rivu- 
ets, and but very thinly inhabited ; 
he central territory, which ineludes 
Jondpoor and Jyenagur, is more 
ailly, and better supplicd with water, 
vet not he sufficient qrantifies for 
wet crops, “Phe soil is also of a re- 
markable saline mature, containing 
salf lakes and speings, and producing 
saltand sallpetre sponti aneously, ‘I ‘he 
southern division is very hilly and of 
dificult aecess : but, ia general, well 
covered with trees and) shrubs, and 
watered: by ifaimy mountain streams, 
besides the Banass aud Chombul 
rivers, 

The three grand modern divisions 
of Ajmeer, or Rajpootana, are, Ist, 
The state of Odes poor, named also 
AMlewar, or the Rana of Chifores ; 
Qdlyv, foudpoor, named also Marwar, 
and its severengin oecasionally de- 
scribed as the Khatore Rajah, being 
of that tribe; Sdly, Jyenagur, Jey- 
poor, or Ambecr, 

Under thesc heads respectively, 
and the mames of the chief towns, 
Lurther fopographical details will be 
found ; it being intended here only to 

exhibit a veneral view of the province, 
whieh is at ‘present partitioned i in the 
following manner s—" 

The city of A jmeer, and ihe forty- 
Aix Surrounding pérgunnahs, belong 
to Dowlet Row Sindia, and: the dis- 
tnet ‘of Tonk” Rampoorah » to the 
Lolear family. 

The ¢ SOK quarter of the ents ul 
division is occupied by the Icynagur 
Raja é “and thé south eastegn by the 
Rasy of Kotah, Bounds, and other 


petty Rajpoot chiefs tributary to the 
Mahratfas, and engaged ina con- 
stant state of hostilities with cach 
other. 

‘Lhe western parts of the central 
division are subject to the Rajah 
ef Joudpoor, whose dominions are 
of great extent ; and the south-west- 
erm are possessed by the Rana of 
Odey poor, 

From these principalities the Mal- 
wah Maharattas, when they are 
strong enough, levy annual contri- 
butious, whieh is the easier elected, 
on account of their disunion and un- 
ceasing internal warfare, Respecting 
the barren and desolate recion to the 
north, very little is known, as it has 
yet, from ifs poverty, attracted but- 
little attention. 

The constitution of these couatries 
is feudal; each district, town, and 
even village, belug governed by petty 
chicts, dignified with the tile of 
Thakoor, or Lord, who frequently 
yield but a nominal obedience te the 
person whois reputed te be their 
superior or sovereign, ‘The rents are 
very low; but every village is ob- 
liged to furnish a certain number of” 
horsemen at the shortest notice, 
The Rajpoots are hardy and brave, 
and extremely attached to their-re- 
speefive chicts: they are much = ad- 
dicted to the use of opin -- this 
destructive drug beim: produced by 
thein on all occasions, “and presented 
to visitors as betel is in other parts 
of Tndia. They are uyually divided 
into two fribés-—the Rhatore, ‘and 
the Chohan Scesodya Rajpoots. 

Respeeting the number of ‘inhabi- 
tants buth very vague estimate eur 
be formed ; ‘but, by comparison with 

certain otber districts. fhe numbers 
of which have’ been ascertained, al- 
though occupying so great a space, 
the population j iy wall probability qloes 
not exceed five millions; aud of tikes 
not above one-tenth #re Mahominc- 
dans. ‘he prineipal tuwns are Jye- 
navur, Joudpoor, Odeypoor, 4; ne ur, 
Kotah, Boondecé, Rantampeour, € ‘hi- 
tore, Amber, and‘Shahpoorah. 
Although “this proviace eccupies. 


hy} 


the centre of Hindostan, aud its east- 
ern frontier is within 90 miles of 
Delhi, it was never thoroughly sub- 
ingated cither by the Patan or Mogul 
Kmpcrors.” Rajabs of Ajmeer are 
mentioned -by Ferishta so early as 
1. D. 1008; at which period they 
joined: a combination of .Hindoo, 


- princes against Mahmood of Ghizni,— 


and in 1193 it was conquered, or 
rather overrun by Mahommed, the 
first’ Gauride sovereign of India. 
Alter this date it continued tributary 
to the throne of Delhi; and, on ac- 
fount of the retractory conduc t of its 
princes, was frequently invaded by 
the emperors, who. repeatcdly took 
and destroyed. all. their chief towns, 
. Yet the provinee never ‘became a 
revalar organized possession, like 
De thi, Agra," and many much more 
remote countries, bit remained 
a sort of half-independent state, 
payhig a tribute,, and furnishing the 
imperial armies with. a certain um. 


ber of Rajpoot’ mercenarics, who. 


were always held in high estimation, 

on account of their bravery and fide- 

lity, and formed a counterpoise | to the. 
‘Slox uls and Afghans. 


Atter Aurengzchp’s s death, in 1707, ; 


and the dissolutibn. «of the Mogul 
empire, which soon ensued, it cone 
tinued for some time ander a no- 
minal subjection to the Delhi throne; : 
but, about 1748, assumed total inde- 
"pendence. The: -interval: since that 


periad has been filled up. by. internal. 


wartare, and | juvasions by the Mah- 


arattas and Other: hordes ‘af planus 
During. the latter part-of the — 


derers. 
‘reign of Madhajee Sindia,and the. 
‘commencement. of - that -of Dowiet 
‘Row Sindia, they were very nearly 


completely subdued: by the disciptin-. 


‘ed troops under Gencraly Du Boigne 
and Perron in the pay of those chicts, 
since gecovered. a little, 


"hey enc sath . 
gens 4 inittamie Sic addition to their. 


“=. Son strength, but by the dépression 
of their inmost, dangerous adversary, 
Dowlct. Row: Sindia, who doesnot 

¢ now posséss. the same. ‘powerful means 
et eniorcing his extértions, Ta 1807, 

tre Rajabs: of Jygiager 2 ‘and Joud- 


poor continued their mutual pretens 
sions to marry the daughter of the 
Rana of Odeypoor, and engaged in, | 
hostilities, which were fermented and 
supported by Ameer Khan, Uolkar, 
Sindia, aud other depredators, who 
benefit by the dissensions among the 
Rajpoots. (Abul Fazel, Rennel, Scott, 
Broughton, Maurice MS. He.) , 

AJMEER.—A town in the province 
of Ajmeer,. of which it is 1Meapiial. 
Fat. 26°. 35. N. Long. 74°. 484, E. , 

This town, and the surronndine 
district, containing forty-six pergm- 
nahs, are subject to Dowlet Row 
Sindia. It is situated in the centre 
of: the Rajpoot states of Jycuagur. 
Joudpoor, and Odeypour, was for- 
merly rented by Ambajee, anid since 
his death continued to his brother 
Ralarow. In 1800 it was held by M, 
Perron. The boundary to the west 
is at the town of Meerta, which sc- 
parates Ajmeer trom Joudpoor. 

The fort of Ajmeer, named Tara- 
gur, is built on the. north-cast end 
of a range.of hills, and consists prin- 

i ou ofa plain stone wall along the 

ge of the mountain, strengthened 
wilh: afew round bastions. The city 
lies at the bottom of. the hill, and is 
surrounded by.a stone wall and difeh 


‘jn bad repair. The streets are nar- 


rowand dirty,. and most of the houses 
small, and in a state of decay. It 
still possesses a palace, built in a 
garden -by Shah Jehan; besides 
which, there are scare ely Quy rer 
mains ’ of magnificence to be secn, 
cither internally or externally. 

‘The whole country round Ajmeer 
forms a flat sandy amphitheatre, sur- 
Tounded ‘by low ranges of hills, in 
consequence of which the place is 


_ancofiinonty sultry; hut itis well 


supplied with water from. ‘two: lakes, 


which are close. under its walls. ‘The 
ost horthern i is six miles in cireurt- 


ference, and very deép.; and, at par- 


Aicalar seasons, both are covered 
“with flocks of ducks ard geese. 


The principal attraction of Ajmegr 
is the tomb of Khaja Moyen ud Deen, 
one of the’ greatest Mah wodan 
saints tat ever flourished in. Hin- 
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dosfan,- which happened about six 
hundred years ago, It is of white 
marble, but remarkable neither for 
beatity nor style of architecture. Al- 
thongh the distance frour this tuinb 
to Agra be 230 miles, yet. the great 
and wise Emperor Acher made x pil- 
rrimage on foot to the tomb of this 
saint, to implore divine blessings on 
lis family, which. consisted only of 
daughfers; but, after this pilgrimage, 
received the addition of three sons, 
The peer zadas, or attendant pricsts, 
who subsist on the contnbutions at 
the tomb, exceed LLOU in namberx,. 
and demand, or rather extort charity 
from all visitors. Madhajce aut Dow- 
let Row Sindia, althongh Hiudoos, 
were remarkable for their devotion. 


to Mabominedan saints and customs. | 


The latter bestowed .a superb! pall. 
and canopy of cloth aid gold on. the 
tomb, and is particularly bountiful to 
the devotees and peer.zadas, our 
niles from this city is a yemarkable 
Hace of Hindoo ‘pilgrimage named 
ooshkur, or Pokur, 
Jehangecr, the son_ and “successor. 
ofthe Emperor Acber, occasionally 


kept his-coart here, which caused. thie | 


embassy of Sir ‘Thonias Rowe, in: 
1616, when the Bast apdia Company 


had a factory established hore. “Aj- . 


nicer, or Ajmida, is derived from the 


hame of an ancicnt monarch witp - 


ruled the province, 5 
Travelling distanes . from * Delhi 
230 iniles; from Oojain, 266; from. 


Sombay, 650; and from Calcutta, . 


1030 miles, (Broughton, Reunel, $e.) 
AKLooss.—A town’ iti the Maha- 


atta territorics, in ‘the “province af. 
Bejapoor;. near Assodnagur, with a _ 
fort and. well-supplied bazar This’, 
place ‘isnéarly a mile io length, and 
has several handsome wellsand build- * 
ings, - Thé Nera yiver is “a fittle to - 
ihe north of the town, and ‘doting . 
he tains: is about 100. yards:broad. | 
. rr Date few! ae) 


(Moor, hey 6 0 Bee 
AgRsUNY.-~A. towtt in the Ma- 
haratia-derritorics, in the province of 
Khandesh, 62 miles. LE. NB. from 
Surat. 
14. oy 
ace L 


Lat. 24°. 40 Nj Loug.'74°. 


ALACANANDA RIVER.—This river 
springs from the Himalaya moun- 
thins, in the province of Strinagar, 
and joins the Bhagirathi at Deva- 
prayaga;. the junction of the iwo 
forming the Ganges. ac ff 

A. very short distance to the north 
of Bhadrinath, the breadth of the 
Alacananda docs not exceed 18 or 
20 feet, and the streant is shallow, 
and indderatcly rapid.- Further up, 
the stream is’ concealed’ under: im- 
mense ‘heaps .of snow, which pro- 
bably have been accumulating here 


forages. Beyoud this point travellers 


have not dared to venture, although 
the shastras mention a place culled 
Alacapura, the fabulous city of Cu- 
vera, the. Plutus of Hindoo mytho- 
logy. At the junction at Devapra-° 
yaga, the Alacananda is the largest 
river of the tWo, being 142 {cet in 
breadth, and rising in the rainy sea- 
son 46 and 47 fect above the low 
watcr level. At Ranibaugh the breadth 
of the Alacananda is from 70 to 80 
yards, with a current of seven-and 
cight miles an hour. . 

In this river are a great many fish 
of the roher species, (Cyprinus den- , 
fticulatus) four or five fect in length. 
‘Phey are daily fed by the Brahmins, 
and are so taine as to take bread out: 


of the-hand, ‘There is also a specics 
_of fish named roher,: six or scven 


feet long: the scales on the back and 
sides are large, of a beantiful green, 
encircled with a. bright golden. bor= 
der; the belly white, slightly tinged 
with gold colour; the fail and fins of 
w dark brovize.. The flavour of ‘this’ 
fish is equal to:its colour, being re- 
markably fine’‘and delicate. (Raper, 


‘§@.) 


ALLEsTAR.—A town in the pe- 


insula of Malacenj disfrict of Queda, ° 


where the: soveggign: of. the latter ° 
principality: risid@s, th a small brick 


seragliog: 
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The ivhabitants are composed of 
Chulias, (trom the Malabar coast) 
Malays, ind Chinese; the last have 
a temple here. In 1770, Allestar was 
pluncecred and bnrued by the Bug- 
gessces, in conjunction with the kiug’s 
own relations. (Dalrymple, Haen- 
sel, &c.) 

ALFOREZE.—Sce Borneo. 

ALIBUNDER.—A_ town subject to 
the Amcers in the prevince of Sinde, 
situated in Lat. 24°. 267, N. nine miles 
east from Caddren. At this place a 
small branch of the Goonce river is 
stopped by a mound of earth, which 
separates it from Luckput Bunder 
river. A great many camcls may be 
procured here for the conveyance of 

baggage. (Maxfield, Se.) 
"  Atiaa.—A small river in the pro- 
vince of Coimbetoor, on which the 
town of Animaylaya is situated. 

ALISHUNG, (Alishan)—A_ district 
in the north-castern extremity of Af- 
ghanistan, situated between the 35th 
and 36th degrees of north latitude. 


Oncthe siorth, south, and west, it is: 


bounded by mountains; and on the 
cast by Kuttore, or Cafiristan: the 
ohicf town is Penjshehr. Respecting 
this mountainous region, we have 


had, in modern times, but little in-. 


formation: by Abul Fazcl, in 1582, 
it is described as follows :—“ ‘The 
district Alishung is surrounded by 
large mountains, covered with snow, 
in which is the source of the river 
Alishung: the inhabitants are called 
Catires. Tooman Alishung, 3,701,150 
dams.” e 

At present the district is occupicd 
by various wild Afehan tribes, nomi- 
nally subordinate to the sovereign of 
Cabul. (Abul Fazel, Se.) 
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_ A large,pyoyiuce in Hindostan, 
*"sitdated between the 24th and 26th 
“P“iégrees of north latitude. T'o the 
north. it is bounded by the provinces 
of Oude and Agra ; on the south by 
© +he Hindoo province. of Gundwana; 

¢ on the east it has the provinces of 
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Bahar and Gundwana; and on the 
west, Malwah and Agra. -In-Iength 
it may be estimated at 270 miles, by 
120 the average breadth. By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, this provinee is de- 
scribed as follows : | 

“ Soubah Allahabad is situated in 
the second climate. Its length, trom 
Sunjowly Jionpoor to the ‘southern 
provinces, is 160 coss; and the breadth, 
trom Chowsa erry to Gautumpoor, 
includes 122 coss, 'To the cast it has 
Bahar; on the north, Oude ; Baund- 
hoo (Gundwana) lies on the south, 
and Agra on the west. The prin- 
cipal rivers of this soubah are the. 
Ganges and Jumna; besides which 
are the Aruna, the Geyn, the Scroo, 
the Biruah, and several smaller ones, 
This soubah contains ten districts ; 
viz. 1. Allahabad ; 2, Ghazipoor; 3. 
Benarces; 4. Jionpoor ; 5. Manicpoor ; 
6G. Chunar; 7. Bahtgorah; 8, Callin- 
jer; 9. Korah; 10. Kurrah. These 
districts are subdivided into 177 pur- 
gunnahs; the revenue being 53,10,695 
sicca rupees, and 1,200,000 betel nut 
leaves. It furnishes 11,375 cavalry, 
237,870 infantry, and 323 elephants.” 

In the rcign of Aurengzebe the ar- 
rangement of this province was new 
modclied; the division of Bhatta or 
Baundhoo, which belongs properly 
to Gundwana, having been added to 
fr. ‘This territory was then con- 
sidercd as a new conquest, though 
long before partially subjected, and 
was subdivided into six lesser dis- 
tricts; viz. 1. Bhatta; 2. Suhage- 
poor; 3. Choteesgur, or Ruttenpoor; 
4, Sumbulpoor; 5, Gangpoor; aud, 6. . 
Jushpoor, and formally annexed to 
the province of Allahabad. With this 
addition of 25,000 square miles of a 
high mountainous unproductive coun- 
try, Allahabad then comprehended 
60,000 square miles ; but as this-tract 
was never thoroughly reduced to sub- 
jection, or occupied, it is proper it 
should be restored to the province 
of Gundwana, where in remote anti- 
quity it composed part of the Goand 


-state of Gurrah. 
* In 1747 the subdivisions of tl ° 
Vince were, 1, Allahabad ; 258" 
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3. Korah; 4. Tarhar; 5. Manicpoor ; 
6 Benares; 7. Jionpoor; 8. Ghazi- 
poor; 9. Chunar; 10. Callinger; 11. 
Ahmedabad Gobrah; 12. Bhatta, 
Ke. 

The surface of this province in the 
vicinity of the rivers Ganges and 
Jnmna is flat and productive; but to 
the south-west, in the Bundelcund 
territory, the country is an clevated 
table land, diversified with bi¢h hills, 
and abounding in strong holds. This 
part of the provinee is indifferently 
cultivated, but contains within its 
limits the famous diamond mines of 
Pannah. Between these two divi- 
sions there is a considerable differ- 
ence of climate; the former being 
extremely sultry, and subject to the 
hot winds, which is aot the case with 
the more elevated regicn. 

The principal rivers in the north 
are the Ganges, Juimna,Goomty, and 
Caramnasa, besides many sinaller 
strcams, which supply abundance of 
water, and render several of the dis- 
tricts, such as Benares and, Allaha- 
bad, amoug the most fertile in Hin- 
dostan. In the hilly country to the 
south west, the rivers are few and 
smaller, the Cane and Coggra_ being: 
the principal. The periodical rains and 
wells are, consequently, in this quar- 
ter, chiefly depended on for a supply, 
of inoisture ; but, upon the whole, 
Allahabad may be considered one of 
the richest and most productive coun- 
tries in India. 

The exports from this province are 
diamonds, saltpetre, apium, sugar, 
indigo, cotton, cotton cloths, &c. the 
imports are various; salt from the ma- 
ritime parts of Bengal being one of 
the principal articles in demand. 

The chief towns are Benares, Alla-~ 
habad, Callinger, Chatterpoor, Jion= 
poor, Mirzapoor, Chunar, and Gazy- 


peor, The population of Allahabad 


is very considerable, and may be es- 
timated to excced seven millions, of 
which number, probably, 1-8th are 
Mahommedans, and the rest Elindoos 
of the Brahminical persuasion. In 
remote times of Hindoo antiquity, 
this prevince must haye held a ar 
. ' € 
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rank, as it contains Prayaga (Allaha- 
bad) and Benares, two of the most 
holy places of Hindoo pilerimage, 
and the latter occupying in india 
the station which two centuries back 
Rome did in Christendom. At. pre- 
sent, the wholo of this extensive pro- 
vince is comprehended within the 
limits of the British jurisdiction, and 
governed by the Bengal code of regu- 
lations, with the exception of a small 
portion of the Bundelcund province, 


which still continues ina refractory 


state. 

We lcarn from Abul Fazel, that this 
province was invaded so early as 
A. D. 1020, by Sultan Malmood of 
Ghizni, the scourge of the Hindoos, 


who made a few compulsory con- 


verts to the Mahommedan faith. 
He returned again, A. D. 1023, but 
made no permancnt establishinent, 
It was afterwards wholly subdued by 
the Patan Emperors of Delhi; and, 
during the 15th century, contained 
an independant kingdom, the seat of 
which was Jionpoor. Along with tie 
other Patan conquests, it devolved to 
the Moguls, and was formed into 
a distinct soubah by the Emperor 
Acber, who named the Hindoo sanc- 
tuary or prayaga, Allahabad, an ap- 
pellation it still retains. : 
After the fill of the Mogul dynas- 
ty, the northern quarter was appro- 
priated by the Nabobs of Qude; 
but, in 1764, Korah and Allahabad 
were ceded to Shah Allum, the then 
fugitive sovercign of Delhi, through 
the interfercnce of Lord Clive with 
the Nabob of Oude, Sujah ud Dow- 
lah. In 1772 they reverted to the lat- 
ter, when that ill-adviscd monarch 
returned to Delhi, and put himself 
in the custody of the Maharattas. 
The Bengal government acquired 
the Benares districts by treaty with 
Asoph ad Dowlah, in 1775, and Alla- 
habad, with the adjacent territory, 


in 1801, by cession from Saadet, Alf. 


of Oude. The south-eastern districts 


of Bundelcund were received from’ 


the Maharatta Peshwa in 1808, in 


exchange for an equivalent of terri- 


tory in the Carnatic, Balaghant, and 


eo | 
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Gajrat. (Abul Fazel, J. Grant, ith 
Report, Ironside, Ve.) 

ALLAHABAD.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, nimediatcly sur- 
rounding the city of Allahabad, and 
intersected by the Gauges and the 
Jumna, 

W heat in this distriet is a principal 
crop. the laud most favourable to it 
being a rich sandy loam, whieh isa 
very common soil here, "Fhe com- 
mehcement of the rains in June is 
the season when they begin to plough, 
and only a single stirring is) given 
natil they cease, The field is then 
plonghed 15 diferent tunes betore 
the reception of the seed, a cir- 
cumstauce which proves the incefli- 
eacv ofthe Indian plough. Septem- 
ber and October are the months for 
sowing. Dnuriag the dry season the 
Jand amtist be watered, which is a 
much more laborious task than the 
cultivation. Four bullocks and three 
waterers are with difticulty able to 
water an acre in nine days; the ave- 
raf crop is reckoned 15 maunds 
per begalt, even quarters per acre.) 
Barley, pease, vil crops, and a yellow 
» dic, are often mixed with the wheat, 
The average rent of wheat land is 
abont one pound per acre. 

The breed of sheep in this district 
is small, eveu for India, and the fleeee 
consists of a coarse black hair, alto- 
cether unsuitable for cloth. Small 
rugs are made of it for shepherds. 
The dress of the peasantry consists 
of a sinall piece of coarse cloth round 
his middle, generally with one blank- 
et, and a sort of turban made of a 
cotton clout, which articles compose 
their whole wardrobe. (Tennant, §c.) 

ALLAHABAD.—A fortified town in 
the province gf Allahabad, of which 
it is the capital, situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Ganges with the Jumna, 
Liat. 25°. 277. N. Long. 819% 50%. 

'This city does not make a handsome 
eappearance, thore being only a few 
-brick buildings without ornaments, 
The fort'is placed at some distance 
on 2 tongué'of hind, one side being 
washed by-the Jumna, and the other 
“heuly appropsting the Ganges. -1t 
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is lofty and extensive, and completely 
commands the navigation of the two 
rivers, There are, probably, few 
buildings of equal size in Europe. 
Next the two rivers it is defended 
hy the old walls, with the addition of 
some cannon, The third side, nest 
the land, is) perfectly regular, and 
very strong, It has three ravelins, 
two hastions, and a half bastion, and 
stands Itgher than any ground in 
front of it. The gateway is Grecian, 
and clecant. ‘Khe government-house 
ix spacious and cool, and bas some 
large subterrancan rooms overhang- 
Ing the river. In the same line, ano- 
ther building has been modernized 
and converted into barracks tor the 
non-commissioned officers, Tn the an- 
gleisa sqnare, where Shah Allinn had 
his seraglio vihen he resided here. 
Up to 1803 the sum expended on 
the fortifications amounted to 12 
Jacks of rupees, and they are now 
quite linpregnable to a native anny ; 
ty an Burepean anny a regular siege 
would he necessary; it is, couse- 
quently, the grand military depot of 
the upper provinces. 

The situation of Allahabad being 
alike adapted for the purposes of in- 
ternal commerce aud defence, must 
have carly pointed it out as an cligi- 
ple spot for the foundation of a city, 
and most probably it is the site of the 
ancient Palibothra, Nine-tenths ot 
the present native buildings are of 


-mud, raised on the foundations of 


more substantial brick edifices, w hich 
have long fallen to decay. ‘the in- 
habitants, exclusive of the garrison, , 
are estimated at 20,000. The soil in 
the vicinity consists of brick dust, 
mortar, and broken pottery. The 
Ganges is here about a mile broad, 
and docs not appear to be inuch aug- 
mented by the tribute of so large a 
river as the Jumma, althongh thy: lat- 
ter is 1400 yards acress, 

By the Brahmins Allahahad is 
named Bhat Prayag, or by way of 
distinction, as it is the largest. and 
must holy, is simply designated by 
the: name of Prayaga. 'kyg. other 
{ruin Prayagas, or sacred condyecnces 
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of rivers, are situated inthe province 
of Serinagur, at the junction of the 
Macananda with other, streams, and 
are named Devaprayaga, Radrapra- 
yaga, Carnaprayaga, and Nandapra- 
yara. Part of the. religious: cere- 
guonies enjobied to the LHindvo pil- 
grims, must be performed ina yast 
subterranean eave inthe middle of 
the tor?, supported by pillars. The 
videar belicycitextends undergroand 
‘to Delhi, and say it is infested hy 
snakes and noxious reptiles. Many 
of the pilgrims drown themselves an- 
nally at the junction of the Ganges 
and Jumua, being conducted to the 
middle of the river, and them sank 
with pots of carth tied to their fect. 

The Emperor Acher was partial 
to Allahabad, and was the founder 
of the modern city, intending it as a 
strony hold to overawe the surround- 
ing country, for which it was well 
adapted. it was taken, in. 1765, by 
the Vritish army under Sir Robert 
Aleteher. 

Following the course of fhe river, 
Allahabad is 820 from the sea, but 
the travelling distance trom Calcutta 
Js only 550 miles ; from Benares, 53 ; 
from Lucknow, 127; from Agra, 296; 
and from Delhi, 432 iniles. (Lord 
Valentia, Tennant, Raper, Rennel,e.) 

ALLAMBADY, (2 Alambadi). —A town! 
in the province of Coimbetoor, 74 
miles HS. from Seringapatam, 
Lat. 12°. 84. N, Long. 77°. 55’. Ik. 

ALLaMPARVA, (Alamparea).— A 
small fort on the sca coast of the 
Carnatic, 67 miles S. by W. from 
*Madras. Lat. 12% 10’..N. Long. 
$u°. 7’. E. 

Within this fortress are several 
wells of good water, which is not to 
be found on all parts of the coast so 
near the sea, It was given to M, 
Dupleix by Muzatler Jung in 1750, 
and faken fromthe lrench by Col. 
Coote in 1760. 


AxiYcunce, (Aligunj)—A town 


in the province of Bengal, district of 
Purneah,? 4) miles N. N. E. from 
the town of Purneah. Lat. 26°. 16%, 
N. Long! "87°, 38’. EB. 
 ALSoRA—A district in northern 
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Hindostan, situated hetween the 29th 
and 30th degrees of north latitude, 
and separate d from. the Bareily dis- 
tricts by the Kemaoon hills. The 
face of the country, like the rest of 
northero Hindostan, is a succession 
of mountains, covered with imper- 
vious forests of tall trees and thick 


jungle, and divided by abrupt vallies, 


in which are scattered the scanty po- 
mulation of the country. This district 
fs properly a subdivision of the iarger 
oue of Kemavon; the town of Al- 
mora being the eapital, and the whole 
tributary to the Goorkhali Rajah of 
Nepaul, 

The tree producing a fat-like sub- 
stanee, known to the natives of Hin- 
dostan by the name of Phulwarah, 
is found amoung the Almora_ hills, 
‘The tree is scarce, grows on a stroug 
soil on the declivities of the southern 
aspect of the hills below Alinora, ve- 
nerally atiaining the height, when 
full grown, of 50 feet, with a cir- 
cumference of six. The fat is 23- 
tracted from the kernels. 

At 5 agharghaut, in this district, 
the river Causila is about 30 yards 
broad; aud there being neither bridge 
nor ford, it is crossed by means of 
large gourds collected from the 
neiehbouring villages, Three or four 
of these are fastened by a string, and 
tied round the waist of a man who 
serves for a guide, A string of the 
same kind is attached to the pas-. 
senger to prevent his sinking, but 
no ‘personal exertions are required 
on his part, as he has merely “to 
vrasp the bandage of his guide, who, 
being an expert swimuer, conveys 
him across to the opposite shore, 
The baggage i is transported acruss on 
nicn’s heads, the number of gourds 
hetug proportioncd to the weight of 
the package. 

In tho Lustitutes of Menu, it is 
said, that all the Khasyas, or inha~ 
hitants of the suowy mountains, hava" 
lost their cast, 1fso, they must have. 
recovered it, for there are vumerous 
families of Brahmins in these coun- 
tries, particularly Almora or Comanh, 
who are much respected at Benares ; 
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the inhabilants of that city not con- 
sidering them as having lost cast, 
although the bulk of them be Kha- 
syas. (Ltaper, Roxburgh, Wilford, ¥e.) 

Atwoks,— A. town ia northern 
Ulindostan, situated in the distries of 
Almora, of which it is the capital, as 
weli as of Kemason. Lat. 29°. 33’. 
N, facug. 79°. 40", E. 

This town is built on the top of a 
large’ ridge of mountains, the houses 
being much scattered, aud extending 
down tte slope on cach side. It is 
‘said to be more extensive and po- 
pulous than Serinagur, aud a place 
of greater traitic, but it has not yet 
been catered by any European, al- 
though so near to the frontiers of 
‘Bengal. The inhabitants are chicfly 
foreigners, or the desecndants of emi- 
grants from ithe low lands; and the 
town js tributary to the Ghoorkhali 
‘Rajah of Nepaul, who keeps a gar- 
rison stationed here. (Raper, Sc.) 

ALouR.—Sce ALVAR. 

A.oor.—A town in the northern 
Carnatic, 1id miles N. from Madras, 
Lat, 14° 40. N. Long. 80° 3’. E. 

- ALPOOR, (A Lipoor).—A town in the 
nizaay’s dsniintuns, in the province 
of Bejapoor, 100 miles W. S. W. 
from Elyderabad. Lat, 16°, 40’. N. 
Long. 77°. 20’. B. 

ALuNDY, (Alamdcl).—A villave in 
the provinee of Bejapoor, situated 
about nine imjles to the east of 
Poonah. ‘This place is famous for an 
Avantara, or inferior mearmation of 
Vieluiu, under the name of Nanish- 
wer, stated by some Brahmins to 
have happencd 1200, and by others 
only 6 or 700 years ago. Although 
so near to Poonah, this village be- 
Jou:s to Dawlet Row Sindia, and 
duriig the late war was occupied by 
a detachment of British trcops. 
(oor, &e.) 

ALUNKAR, (Alancar).—A_ district 
a tie northern :portion of Afgha- 
nistan, situated about the 35th de- 
gree of north Jatiqude. It borders 
on Caffristan to the north, but in 
other respects its limits, like those 
of the other-Afzhan districts in that 
quarttr, asexypuite undetennined. In 


ject to the Emperor Acber. 


hever yet expericnced. 
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1582, Abul Fazel describes it as suh- 
It is 
now inhabited by migratory tribes. of 
Alvhans, who, to the pastoral em- 
ployment of shepherds, unite that of 
predatory thieves, and pay little or 
no obedience to the mandates of the 
Cahul sovercign, to whom they ayo 
nonipally subject. 

Avan, (-Ador).—A_ district in-the 
N. W. quarter of the | province of 
Agra, situated between the 27th and 
29th degrees of vorth latitude, and 
in the Mahommedan histories oeca- 
sionally named Mewat, and the in- 
habitants Mewaties. By Abul Fazcl, 
in 1582, it is described as follows: 

* Sircar Aloor, containing 13 Ma- 
hals; measurement 1,662,012 begahs, 
revenue 39,882,234 dams; Seyurghat 
699,212 dams. This enear furnishes 
6514 cavalry, and 42,020 infantry.” 

The Alvar district is a hilly and 
woudy tract of country, Iving on the 
south-west of Delhi, and on the west 
of Agra, confining the low country 
along the western side of the Jumna 
to a narrow slip, and extending to 
the west about 130 miles, and from 
north to south about 90 miles, Al- 
though this tract is situated in the 
centre of Hindostan, and approaches 


vas near as 25 miles of Delhi, its in- 


habitants have always been describ- 
ed as singularly savage and brutal, 
and robbers by profession. Tn this 
last capacity they were formerly taken 
into pay by the native chicfs of up- 
per Hindostau, for the purpose of 


-Yavagiug more effectually the coun- 


irics which happened to be the sca 
of war. 

This territory, although hilly, is uot 
mountainous, aud is susceptible of 
good cultivation—a blessing it has 
In general, , 
there is rather a deficiency of water, 
Which in many parts can only be 
procured from deep wells. 'Vhe cul- 
tivators ate preeent are Jauts, Me- 
wattcis, and Ahecrs, a sayage tribe 
resembling the Jauts it their man- 
ners. ‘The district has ofiag changed 
master¢, but for some time past has 


~ 


been possessed by ‘Row Rajair Bu- 
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chawer Singh; a Rhator Rajpoot, and 
known by the appellation of the Ma- 
g¢horry Rajah, whose capital is the 
city of Alvar. 

In November, 1803, a treaty was 


concluded between General Lake,- 


on the part of the*British govern- 
ment, and the Macherry Rajah; by 
‘the conditions of which, the friends 
of the one party were to be con- 
sidered as standing in tiie same re- 
lation with the other, ‘The British 
engaged not to interfere with the in- 
ternal management of the rajah’s 
country, nor demand any tribute; 
and the rajah undertook to assist the 
British government with his whole 


attacked, 

Dy this treaty the British govern- 
ment guaranteed the security of the 
rajah’s country against external ene- 
mes; on which account, the rajah 
avrecd, that if any misunderstanding 
should arise between him and any 
neighbouring chieftain, the cause of 
dispute should be submitted in the 
first instance to the British govern- 
ment, Which would endeavour to set- 
tle it amicably: if, from the obsti- 
nacy of the opposite party, amicable 
terms were not attainable, the rajah 
Was authorized to demand aid from 
‘the British government; the experse 
to be defrayed by the rajah. (Ren- 
nel, Abul Fazel, G. Thomas, Trea- 
tues, Ye.) 

ALvAR.—A_ town in the -province 
of Agra, district of Alyar, being the 
capital and strong hold of Row Rajah 
Butchawer Singh, the Macherry Ra- 
‘jah. It is situated about 77 miles 
S. S. W. from Delhi, and 84 N. W. 
from Agra. Lat, 27° 41’. N. Long. 
76°, 40%, 1. 

AuvarcoiL.—A town in the dis- 
trict of 'Tinnevelly, 70 miles N. E. 
{rem Cape Comorin. Lat. 8°. 50’. 
N. Long. 78°: 2% L. 

ALYGHUR, ‘(Alighar).—A fortified 
town in the province of Delhi, 76 
miles SS, E. from the city of Delhi. 
Lat. 28°, N. Long, 78°..10/, 5. "This 
Is a plice of great antiquity, being 
metioncd as a Hindoo fortress so 
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early as A. D. 1198, under the name 
of Kole. 

This fortress, one of the strongest 
in Hindostan, was stormed, in 1803, 
by the army under General Lake, and 
taken, after a most obstinate resist- 
ance, by which the assailants suffered. 
a very severe loss. Itwas then one 
of Dowlet Row Sindia’s principal 
depots of military stores, the whole 
of which tell into the possession of 
the captors. 

It is now the head-quarters ofa dis- 
trict, to which a civil establishment 
has been appointed, for the adiminis- 
tration of justice and collection of 
the revenue, subordinate to the Ba- 
reily division of the court of circuit 
and appeal. ; 

ALYMoHUN.—A town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the province of 
Gujrat, 66 miles N. i. from Broach, 
Lat. 22° 7’. N. Long. 74°, 2%. E. 

AMARAWATIL—A small river in the 
province of Coimbetoor, which flows 
past the town and fortress of Caxoor, 
on which account it is usually termed 
the Caroor River. After a short 
course it joins the Cavery about 1 
mniles below Caroor. . 

AMBAH Guaut.—A pass from the 
Concan province on the west coast 
of India, up the western Ghauts, or 
chain of mountains to the interior. 
Lat 17°. 5’. N. Long. 73°. 40". Ti. 

The mountains here rise to a stu- 
pendous height, and are ascended 
by a road which winds irregularly 
up, the extreme steepness rendering 
any other mode of ascent impractica- 
ble. The acclivities of this range of 
mountains are well covered with trees 
and underwood, which furnish shel- 
ter to tigers, and other wild animals. 
From the summit of*the pass a sub- 
lime prospect of the lower country 
is presented, which throughout ap- 
pears hilly and mountainous, but 
from their very great height no towns 
or minute objects are discernible, 
Beyond the top of the pass are hills 
still higher, from which the sea.is vi- 
sible to the westward, but to the. 
eastward a continuation of still highcr 
hills appeass, (Moor, §c.) 
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AmBanr sn, (Ambalaya).—A town 
in the provinee of Delhi, 126 miles 
N. by W. from the city of Delhi, and 
bélouging to Seik chiefs. Lat. 30°. 
21’. N. Long, 76° 197. F. 

This is o walled town, with a large 
citadel, The former is extensive and 
populons. The houses are mostly 
built of burnt bricks, but the streets 
are su narrow as searcely to allow 
room. dur an clephaut to pass. In 
Leis all the country between Am- 
Debiele ocal Muara was subject to 
Dee cor et Roup Cour, tte widows 
Of. 2 oe ee and Lal Singh 
the decensed Zomibscars Gi those dis- 
tries, ‘Shey contd bring inte the 
ficki hetweea f and SQ0C lighting men, 
cavehy ced dafautry, (Ud Beg. Se.) 

Aber, (or Ambcer)—A_ town in 
the province of Ajmeer, district of 
Jyenaguy, or Jevypoor, of whieh it was 
formerly the capital, andl Mirza Rae 
jah dJevsing, in the reign of Aureng- 
zebe, builta new city named Jeypoor, 
sie, When the rajahship has taken 
that nate also. Lat. 26% 58". N, 
Lone, 75°. 53, 8; 

The state of Aimbeer, now Jyena- 
fur, or deypooryis said to have existed 
tor the space of 1100 years, Jeysingh, 
or Javasiuhe, succeeded to the in- 
hevitacee of the ancient Rayzhs of 
Amber, tthe year of Vieramaditya 
1750, corre:ponding to A.D. 1693. 
Sits mind was oly stored: with the 
koowledge contained in the Hindoo 
writings, but he appears peculiarly 
to have attacied himself to the ma- 
themfitical seit ccs, and his reputa- 
tion was so great. that tu: was chosen 
by the Emperscs 4) diconed Shah 
to reform the caleatar. fe finished 
dis tables in the year 2788. (Hunter, 
Franklin, ¥e.) ° 

Axi voo-—A small isiand in the 
eastern seas, asout 15 miles in cir 
euvecrenes aisdate dot the south-east 
esfremiit ui Bouru. Lat, 3% 53’. S, 
Lorg 1279 b. 

"Phis island is but thinly inhabited, 
being much intested by the depreda- 
¢ions of the mop-headed Papuas 
fom New Guinea, who, in the year 


1765, plunderéd it, and: carricd off 
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many of the inhabitants. Very fins 
shells are found on the shores of this 
island. (Stavorinus, Bougainville, e.). 

Ampoon.—A town in the Arcot 
district, 108 miles W. S. W. from 
Madras. Lat. 12° 61’. N. Long. 
78°. 50’. I. 

The Amboor district is comprised 
within a range of surrounding hills of” 
a moderate height: the River-Palar 
declining from its apparent southerly 
direction, enters this district about 
three miles from the eastward. and 
washes the Amboor pettah, distant 
three miies to the southward of the 
fort. ‘The skirts of the hills are co- 
vered with palmira and date trees, 
from the produce of which a consi- 
derable quantity of coarse sngar is 
made, ‘This tract is fertilized hy 
numerous rills of water, conducted 
from the river along the margin of 
the heights, as a supply to the rice 
ficlds, the tobacco, cocoa nut, and 
mango plantations, In the hot sea- 
son, in the low country, the ther- 
mometer, tinder the cover of a tent, 
rises to 100°, and exposed to the rays 
of the sun tu 120°. 

"The village of Amboor is neat and 
reculaurly built, its inhabitants are in- 
dustrious, and make a considcrable 
quautify of castor: oil, which they 
export. 

On the left side of itis a lofty iso- 
Jated monutain, on which formerly 
stuod a fort, almost impregnable by 
nature. ‘The upper works have been 
destroyed since it came into the pos- 
session of the British, and the lower 
is a place of confinement tor male- 
factors. ‘The plain on the top is 
sufficiently large to have rendered its 
cultivation an object of importance, 
aud on it are two tanks, near to where 
the barracks formerly. stood. ‘The 
view from it is noble and extensive, 
and the air cool in comparison with ‘ 
What it is below, ce 
his district: suffcred.greatly dur- 
ing HHyder'’s different invasions of 
what we call the Carnatic, {ror which: 
ithas not yet altogether rekovercd. 
Near Amboor the ‘Barramahal ends, 
and the territories of Aréot can- 
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mence. (Martine, Salt, F: Bucha- 
ma, &e.) 

» Ampoyna, (Ambun).—An island in 
the eastern seas, lying off the S. W. 
coast of the island of Ceram. Lat. 
3°. 40°. S. Tong, 128%. 15". TE. In 
length it may be estimated at 32 
miles, by 10 the average breadth. 
"she uame is a Malay word, signiiy- 
Ing dew. 

Gu the S. W. it is indehted hy a 
deep hay, by which it is divided iuto 
two limbs, or peninsulas, connected 
together by a very narrow isihmus. 
Both of these are mountamous, and 
almost overgrown with trees and un- 
derwood; between which, at intervals, 
some clove trees are planted and cul- 

ivated by the Aimboynese. "The soil 

is mostly a reddish clay; but in the 
vallies, where there are no rocks, it 
is darker coloured, and mixed with 
sand, Many of the hills yicld brim- 
stone, with which their surface is in- 
crustated. 

Amboyna produces all the common 
tropical fruits and vexrctadles, and 
likewise the cajeput tree, from ihe 
leaves of which the hot and strong 
oil, called cajeput oil, is distilled. 
The clove bark tree, or Laurus sas- 
salras, and the teak tree, are also 
found here, but the latter in small 
quantities, timber for building being 
imported trom Java, Although the 
quantity is not great, the varicties of 
woods are infinite. Valentyn cnu- 
merates different species of the cbony 
trec, the iron tree, the casnarina, the 
wild clove tree, the sumarua tree, 
‘ Which is a bast&rd sort of te: ik, and 
the nani tree, which the Chinese | use 
for anchors and rudders, [fe also 
mentions that, in 1682, Rumphius, 
(the author of the Hortas Amboi- 
nensis) had a cabinet inlaid with 400 
choice and handsome wouds, all pro- 
alnecd in the island, which he present- 
ed tu Cusino, the third Duke of Tus- 
eany. 

The clove tree resembles a large 
pear trac, from 20 to 40 fect high. 
At nine fears of ave it yields cloves, 
and couitinues bearing to about 100 
years; October and N pveuber being 
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the usual period of the clove crop, 
when trom two to three pounds are 
generally procured trom each tree. 
Every Amboynesc plants a clove tree 
on the birth of a child, i: order by a 
rough calculation to know its age, 
and these the Dutch dare not extir- 
pate, for fear of an insurrection: the 
nutmeg frees, however, they mauag- 
ed to destroy about 30 years ago, 
considermg the produce of Banda 
snilicient. During the Datch posses- 
sion, two years crop of cloves fur- 
nished the cargoes of three ships, and 
the total annual produce cxcceded 
650,000 libs. 

Indizo, of a superior quality, is 
produced in Amboyna, but not in 
large quantities. The sago tree is. 
focnd in abundanee, and is a prin- 
cipal article of food used by the in- 
habitants ; an ordinary tree, fron its 
twelfth to the twentieth year, when 
cut down, will yield 360 libs of sao. 
They are scyen years of arriving at 


full growth, and last about 30 
years, 
The woods of Amboyna swann 


with deer and wild hogs, the flesh of 
Which is used by the native fresh, 
salted, and dried. The domestic ani- 
wals, are buffaloes, cows, horses, 
sheep, goats, and hogs. The Jast 
only are natives of the country, the 
others haviag been brought hither 
by the Portuguese and Dutch from 
Java, Celebes, and the south western 
isles. "There are no beasts of prey 
on the island, but plenty of snakes. 
The monsoons are e2actly thescon- 
trary here to what they are along 
the islands of Java, Bornco, Bali, 
Lumbhook, and Sumbhava. When 
at these islands the fine season pre- 
vuils, it is the reverse at Amboyna, 
cram, Banda, the east coast of Ce- 
Icbes, and the ‘adjacent seas, Tho 
diflercnee appears to commence to 
the castward of ihe Straits ot Salayr, 
which are about longitude 126°. 30’. 
I. The currents are not regular at 
Amboyna, neither has the moon any 
constant or cqual iniluence on the,, 
tides; high and low water some. 
times occur, once, and. somclimes 
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twiee, in 24 hours; the rise being 
frou six to rine teet. 

Fort Victoria js situated on the 
south-east side of the island, andisan 
bregular hexagon, with a ditch and 
covered way on the land side, and 
a hora-work towards the sea; but 
it is commanded by two heights 
within 700 and 1200 yards distance, 
the difficulty of anchoring in the bay 
constituting the chief strength of 
the island. 

The town of Amboyna is clean, 
Neatly and regularly bnilt, and is 
well supphed with water, The west 
end of the town is inhabited by Chi- 
nese, and the south end by Europe- 
ans, near to which is the tomb of 
Ramphius. On account of the fre- 
quency of earthquakes, the height of 
the houses scldom= excesds one 
story. ‘he medium heat is from 
86°. to 82%. of Fahrenheit, and the 
severest cold about 72% 

The inhabitants of Amboyna arc, 
the Aborivines, or Horaforas, the 
Amboynese, the Guropeans, and the 
Chinese; but of the first there are 
now very fow remaining. ‘The Am- 
boynese were converted to the Ma- 
honnnedan religion about A. D. 
4515; the Portuguese afterwards 
converted a number of them to the 
Roman Catholic religion, and the 
Duteh to the Calvinistie religion, 
but the greater proportion are still 
Mahommedans. ‘The principal Am- 
boytiese Christians still bear Portu- 
gucse names, but their number is not 
grew. The Chinese on Amboyna are 
Hot so numicrous in proportion as 
on the other islands, yct they are the 
only strangcrs the Dutch permitted 
to scttle tere. 'T hey keep shops, 
sell provisions, and intermurry with 
each other. 

When Francis Xavier, the ccle- 
bratcd Jesuit missionary was at Am- 
hoyna, in 1546, he observed the in- 
habitants then beginning to learn to 
write from the Arabiaus. The inha- 
bitants at present speak the Malay 
language, This island was disco- 
vered by.the Poriugucse about A, D. 

515, bgt was not takgn possession 
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of until 1564, and -was~ eonquered 
from them by ‘the Dutch ahout 1607, 
In 1615, the English East India Com- 
pany's agents obtained possession of 
Cambello Castic, through the friend- 
ship of the natives, but were soon 
compelled to abandon it, being at- 
tacked by the Dutch with a superior 
force, "They still, however, confi- 
nued to have a factory on Amboyan 
until Pebsuary, 1622, when the Dutch 
governor, Herman Van Speult, seized 
and tortured all the individuals be- 
longing to the English factory, and 
alterwards executed them. ‘They 
consisted of Captain 'Towerson, nine 
English factors, nine Japanese (pro- 
bably Javanese), and one Portuguese 
sailor. Yet was this most atrocions 
Villain promoted by the Dutch Last 
India Company, in’ whose service 
he died during an expedition up the 
Red Sea. 

Under the subsequent Dutch go- 
vernment, the province of Amboy- 
na comprehended 11 islands, viz. 
Amboyna, Ceram, Bouro, Ambloo, 
Manipa, Kelang, Bona, Ceram Laut, 
Noussa Laut, Uonimoa or Sapparooa, 
and Oma or Harucha. They dis- 
couraged the cultivation of rice, m 
order to render Amboyna more dc- 
pendent on Java, the original inha- 
Ditants subsisting on fish and sago, 
In 1777 the Duich public establish- 
ment here consisted of 52 persons 
in civil employments, three clergy- 
men, 28 surgeons, 46 artillerymen, 
174 seamen and marines, 657 soldiers, 
and 111 mechanics ; in all 3071 per- 
sons, denominated *Europcans, In 
1779 the charges of Amboyna were 
201,082f, and the whole revenues, 
including the profit on the sale of 
goods, amounted to no more than 
48,747. leaving a balance against 
the Dutch East India Company of 
152,335f. or about 13, 3501. sterkng 
annually. 

‘The Dutch here follow ed the same 
intempcrate and destructive mode of 
life as at Batavia. Stavorinys, their 
countryman, ‘says, that \O or 12 
dramis of arrack, or Genevss Was 10 
uncomindn whet at Amboyua, ‘J'ke 
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Dutch Company’s - servants usually 
. married women born in the country, 
who being accustomed to the Malay 
tongue from their infancy, spoke 
Dutch with extreme difficulty and 
reluctance, which, conjoined with the 
natural taciturnity of the men, re- 
duced the conversation to nearly a 
‘simple negative and affirmative. 
Ujider the Dutch government this 
island continued until 1796, when it 
was captured by the British, and 
515.940lbs. of cloves found in the 
warehouscs. At this period it was 
found to contain 45,252 inhabitants, 
of whom 17,813 were Protestauts, 
and the rest Mahommedans, except 
au few Chinese and slaves, It was 
‘restored to the Dutch at the peace 
of Amiens, and was again recaptured 
in Mebruary, 1810, by a handful of 
men, after « most feehle resistance, 
fn 1810-11 the imports to Bengal 
‘from Amboyna were cordage and 
cables, GOOU Rs. timber and planks, 
465 Rs—-Total 6465 rupees, The 
exports from Bengatc Amboyna 
consisted of picee goods, 125,437 ; 
‘opium, 99,475; Madeira wine, 11,060, 
and some other smaller articles of 
consumption; the total amounting 
to 2,73,191 sicca rupees. Gouds 
were also received from Madras and 
other parts of British India, but of 
which we have not any detail. (Sta- 
worinus and Notes, Lahillardiere, 2 
Reg, Bruce, Marsden, 5th Report, 
ge) | 
Amsonc.—A large and commo- 
dious harbour on: the north-west 
coast of Bormeo, having goed depth 
of water, with a button-like island 
in the centre. Ships, keeping this 
island on the right hhand side, will 
come into a fiue harbour on the south 
side, ‘close to some salt houses. Lat. 
6°. 14’.N. Long. 1169. 25’. Es. 
” AMERKOTE, ( Amarukata, the Fort 
of the Immortals..}—A town -in the 
province of Sinde, situated about 30 
miles cast from the river fundus, Lat. 
26°. 23’. N, Long, 70°. 24’. E. 
This place was formerly an inde- 
Shear principality, held by the 
ada Rapuots; but, standing on the 
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confines of Joudpoor and Sinde, it 
soon became an object of contention 
between these two states, and, at 
present, acknowledges the authority 
of the Rajah of Joudpoor. The 
surrounding country is so arid and 
sterile, that Amerkote does sot de- 


‘rive sufficient land revenge to sup- 


port a small local military corps, al- 


‘though situated in the vicinity of 


many martial and predatory tribes, 
Taxes on travellers and merehandize 


-are the only sources from which any 


revente is procured, there being 
scarcely any agriculture. Ju the acigh- 
‘-bourhvod of this place stands the 


‘principal fortress belonging to Meer 


Gholaum Ali, the chief ameer of 
Sinde, in which his treasures are 
supposed to be deposited. It is si- 
tuated on a hill in the desert, no 
water being found within four stages 
of it; but the fortress contains ex- 
cellent wells, 

The Emperor Humayoon, after 
his expulsion from Hindostan, by 
Shere Shah the Patan, in his ex- 
treme distress fled to the Rajah of 
Amerkote, in the desert, and was 
hospitably received. Here the Lm- 
peror Acber was born, A. D. 1541. 
(Macmurdo, Kenneir, Maurice, MS. 


Se.) | 

AMMERPOOR, (Amarapura).—A 
town in northern Hindostau, district 
of Mocwanpoor, ,situated on the 
north-west side of the Bagmutty 
river, 10 niles ‘EE. from the town of 
Moewanpoor. Lat. 27°. 31’. N. Long. 
$2°, 26", With the rést of the district 
it is subject to the Gockhali Rajah 
of Nepaul, : 

AmporA.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
‘Kandesh, situated on the north side 
of the Tuptee, 15 miles S. W. from 
Boorhampoor, Lat. 31°. 34’.N. Long. 
76°11. EB: 
' Amran.—A town and fortress, wiils’ 
a district adjacent, situated in the 
Gujrat peninsula. Lat. 22° 35’, N. 
Loug. 70°. 35’, E. - 

The fort here is small and square, 

with angular bastions, and a squyre 
fower in cach curtain. The town 
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is distinet from the fort, and. situated 
on a rising ground to the northward, 
about the distance of a musket shot. 
Vhe adjacent fields are much covered 
With a species of wild balm or mint, 
and the sensitive plant is perceived 
growing spontaneously. ‘Phe soil is 
a mixture of flight sand and clay, 
and is reckoned very productive. 

The district of Amran_ originally 
belonged to the family of Noanagur, 
but was ecded by Jam, the chieftain 
of that place, to the family of Khow- 
as, along with the two neighbouring 
districts of Balumba and Juria. Me- 
roo Khowas, the founder of the fa- 
mily, was the slave of a neighbour- 
ing chieftain, and afferwards hecame 
_ the minister of the Jam of Noanacur, 
When the father of the present rajah 
dined, he contined the young heir, and 
received the above three districts as 
the price of his liberty. 

Amran is at present subject to 
Hirjee Khowas, and has 10 or 15 
villuges subject to if, which vielda 
revenue ofabout 15,000rupees. Near 
10 one of then is a Monument erected 
to commemorate a traga, committed 
in 1807 by a Rajghur Brahmin. ‘To 
deter his superior, Hirtee Khowas, 
from depriving him of some Jands 
in the vicinity, he led his mother 
to the gate of Amran, and there cut 
off her head, which had the desired 
effect. Tustances of this sort are fre- 
quent in Gujrat; and, on most oc- 
easions, the victim, whether male or 
female, not only consents to, but 
glories In, the tleath inflicted. The 
person who is, in many cases, the 
Innecent cause of the catastrophe, 
is considered by the Brahminical 
code xs damned for ever; while the 
wretch who, forcits own profit, pre- 
petiates the murder, is notonly held 
mnnecent by his fellow citizens, but 
suffers no pane cither of heart or 
‘conscience. CW" Murda, Sc.) 

Awkersrn, CAmrita Saras, the Foun- 
tain of Nectar).—A town in the pyo- 
vince of Lahore, 40 miles 8. E..from 
the city of Lahore, and the capital of 
the Scik nation, Lat, 319. 34. N. 
Long. 74°,.20'. E, 
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This is an open town ahout cicht 
miles in circumtcrence. The streets 
are narrow; the houses, in general, 
good, beine lofty and built of burned 
bricks, but the apartments are con- 
fined. Amretsir is the grand em- 
pornon of trade for the shawls and 
saffron of Cashmere, and a variety 
of other commodities from the Dec: 
can and eastern part of India.’ The 
rajah levids an excise on all the mer- 
elhiandize sold in the town according 
toits value. The manufictares of the 
place are only a few coarse cloths 
and inferior silks. From being the re- 
sort of many neh merchanis, and the 
residence of bankers, Amretsir is 
cousidered as a place of opulence. 
The Seik rajah has built a new fort, 
Which he has named after himself; 
Runjcet Ghur, and he has also 
brought a narrow canal from the Ra- 
tee, a distance of 34 miles. 

Amretsir, or the pool of immor- 
tality, from which the town fakes 
ifs name, is a basin of about 133 
paces square, built of brrnt bricks; 
in the centre of which stands a tem- 
ple, dedicated to Gooro Govind Singh, 
In this sacred place is lodged, under 
asilken canopy, the book of laws, 
written by that Gooroo, There are 
from live to GOO akalies, or priests, 
belonging to this temple, who are 
supported by contributions. 

When Ahmed Shah Abdalli came 
to Amretsir, he crased their temple 
twice, and killed cows, and threw 
them into the water to defile it. The 
rajah has a mint here, at which dif- 
ferent coins are struck in the name 
of their greatest saint, Baba Nano: 
Shah. ‘The names of their ten saints 
are, Baba Nanoc Shah, Amcrdass, 
Gsorga Arjoon Shah, Gooro 'Tegh 
Bahadur, Gooroo Angut, Goorvo 
Ramdass, Gooroo Hurgovind, Goo- 
roo Lurkrishna, Gooroo Govind 
Singh. : 

Good camels are to be purchased 
here at about 50 rupees each. They 
are bronght down,. with rocke¢salt, 
from amine about 80 tniles North of 
Lahore. Strings of 600 are scen on 
the road, with a large lutnp, re- 
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sembling a block of unwrought mar- 
ble, sluug on each side, 

Some Seik authorities ascribe the 
foundation of Amretsir to Gooroo 
Ram Dass, (who died A.D. 1581,) 
which is not correct, as it Was a very 
ancient town, known formerly under 
the name of Chak. Goorvo Ram 
- Dass added much to its population, 
atid Juilt the fameus reservoir or 
tank, named Amretsir, wifich, in the 
ecurse of time, became the name 
ofthe town, it having been for some 
time ealled Ramdasspoor. (Halcolm, 
11th dee. Sc.) 

AMSTERDAM.—A small island, lying 
othe north-western extremity of the 
Island of Ceylon, and attached to the 
district of Jafmapatnuam, trom which 
it is separated by a narrow strait. It 
ais about five miles in length, by two 
in breadth, aud affords excellent 
pasturage lor rearing horses and cat- 
the. (Percival, Sc.) 

ANAK SuNGEIL-—A district in the 
Island of Sumatra, extending along 
the sea coast, on the southwest side, 
from Manjuta River to that of Urei. 

The chict bears the title of Sultan ; 
and his capital, if such a place de- 
seryes the appellation, is Mocomoco, 
Although the government ts May- 
Jayan, und the ministers of the sultan 
we termed Mantri, (a little borrowed 
from the Hindvos) the greatest part 
of the district is inhabited by the 
original country people. ‘Thus state 
became independent about 1695, in 
consequcnee of #reyolution in the 
government of Didtapuor, (Aare 
den, Se.) 

Anam.—A town in the Nabob of 
Oude's territories, district of Luck- 
now, 35 miles WS. W, from Luck- 
now, Lat. 26°.32.N. Long. 80°. 
29’, BE. 

' Anampas. (North)—A eluster of 
py very small islands in the China Sea. 
Lat. 3°. 30’. 23. Long. 106°. 20/. 1. 

Anambas, (Middlc)—A cluster of 
islands in the China Sea, the largest 
of which may be estimated at 20 
miles ‘in’ circumference. ‘They are 
situated about Mat, 3° N. Leng. 
LOGY. 50": ki 
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ANAMBAS. (Sonth)}~—A cluster of 
very sntall islands in the China Sea, 
situated about Lat, 2°. 20’. N. Long. 
106°. 25!. 1, 

ANAMSAGUR.—A town in the ni- 
gaun's dominions, districtof Moodgul, 
20 miles N. W. from the town of 
Moodgul. Lat, 169.17’. N. Long. 
76°. 32’, N. 

ANANTAPOORAM, (Anantapura), — 
A town in the Balaghant ceeded ter- 
rilory, district of Wandicutta, 63 
miles BE. N. E. from Cuddapah, Lat. 
14°, 41’. N. Long. 78° 6% 1). British. 
_ ANANTPOOR, (Anandepura), — A 
town in the Balaghant ceded territo- 
ry, district of Wandicotta, 55 miles 
S. LE. froin Bellary. Lat. 14° 42’.N. 
Long. 77°. 40", Ti. a 

ANDAMANS.—The Andamanislands 
are a continuation of ‘the Archipela- 
go, in the Bay of Bengal, which cx- 
tends from Cape Negrais to Achcen 
Mead, stretching from 10°. 324 N. to 
13° 40%. N. | What has been consi- 
dered as the great Andaman is the 
most northern, about 140 mile& in 
length, and 20 in breadth. ‘This 
island is, however, divided by two 
very narrow straits, which have a 
clear passage into the Bay of Bengal, 
and in fact divides it into three 
islands: the little Andaman is the 
most southerly, and lies witiin 30 
Jeagues of the Carnico)ar Island. Is 
length is 28 miles by 17 in breadth, 
bat it does not afford any harbour, 
although tolerable anchorage is found 
near its shores. Situated inthe fall 
sweep of the south-west monsoon, 
and the clouds being obstructed by 
high mountains, these islands, for 
cight months of the year, are washed 
by incessant torrents. Upon the 
whole the climate is rathcr milder 
thaniu Bengal. ‘The tides are regu- 
lar,the Qoods setting in from the west, 
and rising eight tect at the springs, 
The variation of the necdlc is 2°.30", 
easterly. 

In the centre of the large Anda- 
man is a high mountain, named Sad- 
dlepeak, about 2400 feet high. ‘There, 
are no rivers of any considecrablg 
size. The most common trees are 
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the poon, dammer, and oil trecs; red 
woud, cbony, the cotton tree, and 
the alo d tree: soondry, chingrv, 
and beady; the Alexandrian laurel, 
poplar, atree resembling satin wood; 
bainboos, catch, the mellori, aloes, 
giound rattaus, aad a variety of 
shrubs, Many of the trees afford 
timbers and planks fit for the con- 
strnetion of ships, and others mig ht 
wuswer for masts. 

The’birds seen in the woods are 
pigcons, crows, parroguets, king 
fishers, curlews, fish hawks, fowls. 
There area creat variety oftish, such 
as mullet, soles, pomfret, rock fish, 
skate, gurnas, sardinas, roeballs, sa- 
ble, shad, aloose, coekup, grobers, 
_ seerlish, prawns, shrimps, cray fish, 
a species of whale, and sharks of an 
enormous size. During the preva- 
Jence of the north-east monsoon, fish 
are cavelht in great abundance, but 
in the tempestuous scasou they are 
procured with difticulty, There are 
many sorts of shell fish, and in’ some 
places oystersof an excellent quality. 
A few diminutive swine are found 
on the skirts of the forest; but these 
are very scarce, and probably the 
progeny of a stock left by lomner na- 
vigators. Although the ordinary 
food of the Andamaners be fish, they 
eat likewise lizards, guanas, rats, 
aud snakes, Within the caverns 
and recesses is found the edible bird 
nests, so highly prized by the Chi- 
nese, and the shores abound with a 
varicty of beautiful shells, rorgouias, 
madreporas, nfurex, and cowries. 

The vegetable productions are 
very few, the fruit of the mangrove 
being the principal. As the natives 
possess no pot or vessel, that can 
bear the action of fire, they cannot 
derive much advantage from such 
esculents as the forests may contain; 
and unhappily for the Andainaners, 
the cocoa nut, which thrives so well 
at the Nicobar Islands, close in their 
vicinity, is not to be fqund here. 

The first scttlement of the English 
was made in the year 1791, near the 
“southern extremity of the island, 
which was afterwards yemoyed, in 
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1793, to Port Cornwallis. A more 
picturesque or romantic View can 
scarcely be imagined, than that which 
Chatham Island and Cornwallis Har- 
bour present: being land-locked on 
all sides, nothing is ‘to he seen but an 
extensive sheet of Ww ater, rescinbliug 
avast lake, interspersed with sinall 
islands, and surrounded by lottv 
mountains covered with trees. , Vae 
original goject of the undertaking 
Wits 10 procure a commodious har- 
bour on the east side of the bay, to 
receive and shelter ships of war dur- 
ing the continuauce of the north-cast 
monsoon. It was also intended as 
a place of reception for convicts. seu 
tenced to transportation trom Ben- 
gal; but the settlement proving ex- 
tremely unhealthy, it has been aban- . 
doned, and the convicts are now seit 

to Prince of Wales Island. 

The Audamans, together with the 

Nicobars and lesser islands, were in- 
cluded by Ptolemy in the yvencral 
appellation of Lusulze bowe Voriuna:, 
and supposed to be inhabited by a 
race of Anthropophagi, a description 
which the barbarity of the modern 
Andamancrs perhaps justifies, as far 
as refers to them, forthe inhabitants 
of the Nicolars are a very different 
race. 
(lhe population of the great Anda« 
man, and allits dependencies, does 
not exceed 2000, or 2500 souls: these 
are dispersed,in small societies, along 
the coast, or on the lesser islands 
Within the harbour, never penetrating 
deeper intu the interior than the 
skirts of the forest. Their sole oceu- 
pation scems tobe that of climbing 
rocks, or roving aloug the margin of 
the sca in quest of a precarious meal 
of fish, which, during the tempestu- 
ous season, they often seek .in vain. 

Itis an object of much curiosity to 
discover the origin ofa race of people, 
sowidely differing, not only from all 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring 


continent, but also from those of the 


Nicobar Islands, which are “? near; 
hitherto, however, the inquiries of 
travellcrs haye produced no satistat~ 

tory conclusion, in stature the Ane 
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damaners seldom execed five feet; 
their limbs are = disproportionately 
sicnder: their bellies protuberant, 
with high shoulders and large heads; 
and they appear to be a degenerate 
race of negroes, with woolly hair, flat 
noses, and thick lips: their cyes are 
small and red, their skin of a deep 
enoty black, while their conntenances 
exnshit the extreme of wretchedness, 
a horrid mixture of famine aad fero- 
city. They go quite naked, and are 
insensible to any shame from expo- 
sure, 

The few implements they use are 
of the rudest texture. ‘Pheir princi- 
pal weapon isa bow, from four to 
five fect long; the string madc ofthe 
fibres of a tree, or a slip of bamboo, 
With arrows of reed, headed with 
fisa bone, or wood hardencd in the 
fir. Besides this, they carry a spear 
of heavy wood, sharp pointed, anda 
shicld made of bark. They shoot 
and spear fish with great dexterity, 
and are said also to use a small hand 
net, made of the filaments of bark, 
Having kindled a fire, they throw the 
fish on. the coals, and dcyour it half 
broiled. 

Their habitations display little 
more ingenuity than the dens of wild 
beasts. Four sticks fixed in the 
ground are bound at the top, and 


fastened transversely by others, to’ 


which branches of trees are suspend- 
ed; an opening just large enough to 


admit of entrance is Icft on one side, - 


and their bed is composed of Icaves, 
Being much incommoded by inscets, 
their tirst occupation of a morming Is, 
to plaister their bodics all over with 
mud, which hardening in the sun, 
forms an impenctrable armour, ‘Their 
woolly heads they paint with red 
ochre .and water, and when thus 
completely dressed, a more hideous 
appearance is not to be found in the 
hfiiman form. ‘Their salutation is 
performed by lifting up one leg, and 
smacking with their hand the lower 

part of the thigh. 
Their danoes are hollowed out of 
"3 of trees, by fire and instru- 


. Of-stone, having noe iron iv... 


Sl 


use among them but such as they ac- 


cidentally procure from Kurepeans, . 


or from vessels wrecked on their 
coast, The men are cunning. and re- 
vengefal, and have a great hatred to 
strangers: they have never made. 
any attempt to cultivate the land, 
but subsist on what they can piek 
up or kill. 

The language of the Andamaners 
has not been discovered to possess 
the slightest allinity to any. that ‘is 
spoken in India, or among the 
islands. | 

Vhey appear to oxpress an adora- 
tion to the sun, the moon, and to 
imaginary beings, the genit of the 
woods, waters, and mountains. In 
storms they apprehend the influence 
of a malignant being, and deprecate 
his wrath by chanting wild chorus- 
ses. Of a future it is not known 
they have any idea, which possibly 
arises from our imperteet incans of 
discovering their opinion. (Symes, 
Col. Colebrooke, Sc.) ; 

ANDAPOORGUR, (Axtapurghar).— 
A town in the province of Orissa, 
district of Kunjeur, 60 miles west 
from Balasore. Lat. 21° 33/. N, 
Long. 86°. 20’. E. It is possessed by 
independent Zemindars. 

ANDEAH.—A town in the proyince 
of Malwah, district of Kaisseen, 22 
miles KK. from Bilsah, and witiin the 


territorics, of the Maharattas, Lat. 
- 23°. 37’. N. Long. 78°.°12'. B. 
ANGENWEEL.-- A town in the 


Peshwa’s territorics in the province 
of Concan, 95 miles S. fram Bombay, 


-Lat. 17°. 34”. N. Long. 72°. 55. E. 


ANDIcorTaA.—A town In the Ma- 
abar provinec, 36 miles S. 8, E. from 
Calicut.. Lat. 10°. 54..N. Long, 
76°. 9". Ee. 2 te 

“ANDHRA—The ancient naine of 
part of 'Telingana. . 

ANIMALAYA, (or- Elephant Lill, se 
called from the great. number of cie- 


- phants and halls wn the. neighbourhood ). 
. -—A town in the district of Coimbec- 


toor, 20 miles S..15.-from Palicaud- 
cherry. -Lat.10°. 41’. N. Long. 772. 
3’. 'Lhis towa contains 400 -houses, 
and is situated on the west side. of 


s 
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the River Alima. It is a common 
thoroughfare between Malabar and 
the southern part of the Arcot demi- 
nious, belug ae ed opposite to the 
Wide passage, that is between the 
southernend of theGhiauls of KRarnata 
and the hills that ran worth from Cape 
Comorin. The Madura rajahs, for- 
merly lords of the country, bnilt a 
fort close to the river, whieh having 
falten to ruins, the materials were re- 
moved by the Mysore rajahs, aid a 
new fort built at suine distance to the 
westward. The Animalaya_poly- 
garsare T2 in number. The greater 
part of the dry fietd in the ncighbonr- 
hood isnow overgruwnwith woods, the 
country haying beenmuch devastated 
by the Naivs, The exclusive pvivi- 
lege of collecting drugs in the hills 
south from Animalaya is here rented 
toa particalar person. The elephants 
are creasing in numbcr, owing to 
their not having been hunted for some 
yetrs past. 

«Phe forests are very extensive, and 
contain abundance of teak and other 
valuable timber, bnt unfortunately it 
is too remote from water carriaze, to 
permi a exportation, (F. B uchanen, 
§e. &c 

Anseniva, (Adjadiripa).—A small 
island, about one mile in circuinte- 
rence, aud two from the shore, lying 
off the cuast of Canara, 57 miles S, 
by EF. from Gra, Lat. 149°. 444 N. 
Long. 74°. E? 

In 1662, Sir Abraham Shipman, 
when refused possession of Bombay 
bye the Poréuenese, landed on this 
island with his troops, amounting to 
§00 men, where they continued watil 
March, 1664-65. During this inter- 
val they lost, by sickness, their com- 
mander, and when removed to Bom- 
bay, the survivors of the whole mus- 
tered only two officers aud 119 rank 
and file. (Bruce, Se. §c.) 

ANJENGO, (Anjutenga).—A town 
and small fort, the residence of a 
commercial arent for the Company, 
on the sea coast of 'Travancor, 7 
miles N. W. oe Cape Comoiin. 
N. Long. 76° 51’. E. 

t ‘distance from this place 
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lics Afttinga, the residence of the 
Que en of Travancor, a title always 
given to the King’s eldest sister, ‘Phe 
interior districts of the country are 
inhabited by Hindoos ; whereas on 
the sea coast, the greater part of the 
imhabitauts are Christians and Ma- 
hommedans, So far back as 1694, 
the Lnglish East Lidia Company ob- 
tained permission, trom the Quees of 
Aitinga, to settle and fortify Ajengo, 
fiom whenee they expected to pro- 
cure a large quantity of pepper and 
cardamonis, the staple produce of 
Travancor, The best coir cables on 
the Malabar coast are made here, 
and at Cochin, of the fibres of the 
Laceadive cocoa nut. ‘The exports 
are pepper, coarse piece goods, coir, 
aud some drugs; the imperts are of 
very small amount. (4'ra Paolo, 
Bruce, Xe. Ve.) 

ANJERTES—A_ considerable village 
half way up the Straits of Sunda, on 
the Java shore, where ships may be 
convenientlysupplied with water, and 
every Kind of refreshment ; yet, be- 
canse this side of the strait is ocea- 
sionally subject to calms, which may 
sometimes cause a delay of two or 
three days, few of (he outward-bound 
China ships touch here, preferring 
the Sumatran shore, where only woud 
and water are procurable, and where 
“uumbers of scamen yearly fall a sa- 
crifice to Malay treachery, and to the 
unhealthiness of the place. The 
Dutch maintained a small garrison 
here to protect the inhabitants against 
the Malays, “At this place Colouel 
Catcheurt is uiterred, who diced on 
his way to China as ambassador, in 
17dd. 

ANNAGOONDY, CAnagundt)—This 
is the Canara pane for the famous 
city of Bijam agur. Lat, 15°. 14%, N. 
Loug. 76°, 34’, i. It is situated on 
the north bank of the ‘foombuddra, 
opposite to the city of Allputna, Whith 
mune, as well as Annagoondy, is 
sometimes understood to include both 
cities. The name of Bijanagur i is still 
retained by the MahommeWans. 

After the conquest of Bijanagur by 
the Mahommedan princes of the 
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Decean, the nominal rajahs were al- 
lowed to retain’ Annagoondy, and 
some other districts in Jaghire, for 
several generations, Prior to 1749, 
the Maharatta chiefs had imposed a 
fribnfe on them, which Hyder im 
1775 increased, Tn 1786 'Tippoo en- 
tered Annagooudy, expelled therajah, 
burned his palace and all his records, 
ane annexed the district. to the go- 
vernment lands. En 1790, >the rajah 
again seized) the district, but was 
driven out by 'Pippoo's general, Cam- 
mer ud Deen Khan. In 1799, he 
again made himself master of the 
country, and did not submit until the 
British army approached. Parneah, 
the Dewan of the Mysore, took the 
management of the commtry from him, 


and eave hima monthly allowance of 


20008 rupees, Which was reduced to 
1500, when Annaroondy was made 
over to the nizam, and it is now con- 
dinned at that rate by the British go- 
vernment. The present rajah is a 
man of mean capacity, but little re- 
moved from idiotism, (Maio, fen- 
nel, Moor, ¥e.) 

Axontroor, CAnantamura). --- A 
sinall town in the Rajah of Alysore® s 
territories, district of Bednore. Lat. 
LON. Long, 75% 227) 6. 

ANoPSHEMER, (Anupa Sheher)--A 
town inthe province of Delhi, district 


of Bareily, 70 miles S. 1. from Delhi, 


situated on the west bank of the 
Ganges, Lat, 28° 2V. Long, 789% 13/, 

Outhe south, this town ts defend- 
ed bya large brick fort, erected ehiely 
aeraist the attacks of cavalry, as it 
had no batters of cannon, bat there 
are loop-holes for bows and: arrows, 
From this. citadel there is) a come. 
manding view of the whole country, 
and the Ganges winding through it 
for many miles. About. the end of 
December this river is reduced to a 
very small breadth, but its stream Is 
pike and clear. Whe west bank rises 
perpendicularly about 30 feet, and 
on that side the country is not over- 
flowed ; while, on the opposite side, 
the slope%trom the bank Is almost 
imperceptible, and the fields are in- 


_amadated. 
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The Jand to the eastward of Anop- 
sheher is well cultivated, and tole- 
rably well fenced. The strofig jungle 
grass is plaited into webs of a sort of 
basket work, and these, placed on 
the sides of the’ field, protect the 
erain from almost every sort of cattle, 
except the wild hogs, whieh are here 
Very numerous, as are deer and wane 
of all sorts, 

The town of Anopsheher is con- 
tatned Within a strong mud walls and, 
though not of great ¢ mate nt, is thie kly 
inhabited, ihe houses heing a mMiv- 
fare of briek and mad buildings. 
The surrounding wall of this place i iss 
Insome parts 20 and 30 fect thick. 
Formerly, ine this part of Hindostan, 
Whena zemindar’s rent was demand- 
ed, he betook himself, with all his 
effects, to his fort, and then held out, 
wad overcome by asuperior military 
force; frequently expending much 
more than the sum demanded in re- 
sisting the claim. 

Krom hence the high mountains to 
the north east are seen, the distariée 
supposed aboat 200 miles. 'Phey ap- 
pear like showy clouds, towering: to 
animmeose height in the skies, and 
the wind which blows from them 
excessively cold, bringing funes and 
awues, (Tennant, Ve. y; 

ANreRy, (Autart)— Awalled town 
of cousiderable size, tn the provinee 
ol Agra, district of Gohud, situated 
at the foot of the hills? on the bank 
of the small River Dialoo. Lat. 26°. 
10. N. Longe, 789. 17K. ‘The neigh- 
bouring hills are of a queetzoze atqne. 


This tow: is 14 miles south from 


Gualior, and is within the territories 
tributary.to the Maharattas, (2danter, 
Ve.) 

ANTONGHERRY.—A. small town in 
the vizam’s territories, district of 
Bassai, 52> miles N. I. from Nau- 
dere, Lat. 19% 45° Nw Long. 78° 
le. 2. 

Aor.—A very small island in the 
Hastern Seas, hing, aaithe exst coast 
of Malacca. Lat 2° 25’. N. Lone. 
104°, 35/. K Ships hound from 
China to the Straits of Malacea ge- 
nerally anchor-here, if they make the 
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island in the morning. It is very 
high, ayd covered with a close and 
lofty wood. Here is a small village 
of Malays, who supply cocoa nuts and 
vegetables. (Johnson, Ellmore, ce.) 

APAKOOKIT.—A town in the Ma- 
Jay peninsula, district of Quedah, six 
miles S.-E. from Allestar, chiefly in- 
habited by Chuliass. The soil is 
sandy and light, but it produces 
abundance of grain. 

AproLe.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Dinayepoor, 
80 miles N,N. E. from Moorsheda- 
bad. Lat. 25°. 9. N. Long. 88° 
50", Ti. 

Aravacourcny.—A small town 
in the Coimbetoor district, 53 miles 
W. by S. from Trichinopoly. Lat. 
10°. 48’. N. Long. 78°, Li. This place 
was formerly inhabited by a person 
of the Bayda cast, named Arava, the 
name signifying the Seat of Arava. 
It afterwards became subject to Ma- 
dura, and then to Mysore, the curtur 
at sovereign of which built near the 
town a neat fort, and gave it the 
name of Vijaya-Mangalam, by the 
Mahommedans pronounced — Bija- 
mangle. About the end of Hyder’s 
reign, an English army took the fort, 
at which time the town was de- 
stroycd. Jt now contains above 300 
houses, andis fast recovering. The 
inhabitants speak mostly the Tamul 
language. (&. Buchanan, Sc.) 

- Aracore.—A few days jounicy to 
the west of Hyderabad, in the pro- 
vince of Sinde ; there is a pagoda de- 
ditufed to the Goddess Bhavani, at a 
place named Aracote. It is described 
as being situated in the centre of se- 
¥en ranges of hills, which the multi- 
tude of pilgrims who resort to it con- 
sider as too sacred for haman steps, 
and the resort of acrial beings. (Mac 
field, §c.) 

ARAWUL—A town m the Maha- 
ratta territurics, in the province of 
Kbandesh, 55, miles W. by S. from 
Boorhanpovr. ‘L.24-21°, 9’, N. Long, 
75°, 28/. E. 7 

Arcot, (Northern Division). — A 
sollecturship in the Carnatie under 
the Madras Presidercs, which also 
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includes Sativaid, Pulieat, Coon-- 
goody in. the Barramahal, part of the 
Balaghaut, and of the v -° 
lams, or.zemindarics. 

Both divisions were tr. 
the British covernment I 
of the Carnatic in 1801, 

Arcot, (Southern 2D. 
collectorship in the Carn: 
the Madras. Presidency, 
cludes Caddalore and Pon . 

In 1806, this district Was ua a very 
miscrable state, but it has since pro- 
gressively improved. At that period 
the revenue was collected with difli- 
culty; the villages in part deserted, 
and some wholly; the remaining in- 
habitants practising cvery artifice to 
aveid paying their rents, and to con- 
ceal the public revenue, the general 
appearance of the country and vil- 
lages indicating extreme miscry. ‘This 
condition originated partly trom the 
land being over assessed, and partly 
from the rapacious exactions of the 
native officers, who collected the re- 
venues -during the nabob’s admi- 
histration. 

The principal trading ports in this 
district are Cuddalore, Pondicherry, 
and Portonovo. ‘The total value of 
the imports, from the Ist of May, 
1811, to the 30th of April, 1812, was 

«4,656,879 Arcot rupees, of which 
2,40,791 rupees was trom places be- 
yond the territorics of the Madras 
government, Viz. 


26,304 


T'rom Calcutta - - + « 
Ceylon - - - = 32,835 
alba a ; - 1,20,580 
rince of Wales?) , . 
Island = -- ~ § 2218 
Travancor - < - 1,352 
Various places - + 27,487 


Arcot rupees 2,40,791° 
: ide ON 3 

The total value of the -exports 

during the above period was 9,74,987 

Arcot rupees, of which &,25,418 ru- 

pecs was to places beyona the terri- 

tories of the Madras government, 
Pe ee oe ee 
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To Calenita ~ - - - « 5,848 Mahommedens and English. The 
Ceylon - = - - - 6,648 town ischiefiy inhabited by Mahom- 
Kastward ~ - = = 2,16,093  medans, who speak the Deecany dia- 
Isles of France - - - 95,664 _ lect. whic h we name Hidostani. 
Prince of Wales Island 1,838,111 = The fri is large, but wet in good re- 
Vatious places - - ~ 18,154 9 pair. ‘The town surronid: the glacis 


‘Arcot rupecs 5,25,418 


_bocepting small importations of 
Tice and wheat) from Bengal, the 
whole trade of Poudic herry, i in tue 
above period, consisted of arrack, 
pepper, palmivahs, drawn from Cey- 
lou, Travancor, and Prince of Wales 
island. Large supplies of picee goods 
were exported to ihe Iste of Lerance, 
anda smail quantity of rumto Ceylon. 

To Cuddalore the import trade 
from the eastward was very ae 
derable, and cousisted of betel na 
pepper, and clephauts’ teeth. The 
exports consisted mostly of piece 
goods to Frince of Wales Island, 

Portonove, in like manner, fur- 
nished large supplies of piece goods 
for the eastern market, and in return 
imported betei nut, pepper, benja- 
mun, campbor, sugar, and clephants’ 
tecth; besides which, rice from Ben- 
gal, and tobacco from Ceylon, in 
small quantities, Were received. (Ra- 
venshaw, Sth Report; Iepert on Ex- 
ternal Commerce, Se.) 

Axcor, (Arrucat). —A town in the’ 
Carnatic, situated on the south side 
of the River Patar. Lat. 12% 52’. N. 
Long. 79°. 23’. KE. 

‘The bed of the River Palar is at this 
Place haiffa mile wide, batin the dry 
scason does not contain a stream sut- 
ficient to turn a mill. The hills in 
the neighbourhood are extremely 
barren. ‘They are of granite, and ap- 
‘pear to be undergving a rapid decay. 
In many parts of’ the vallics, formed 
by these hills, chunam, or limestone 
nodules. is found, which in Bengal is 
called Conkar. » The country from 
hdnce to Vellore is but thinly peo- 
pled, and a considerable portion of 
She bond still w aste. 

t i8 the nominal capital of the 
‘ic belaw the. Ghauts, as the 
7 domly are named by the 
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en all sides, aud is extensive; the 
houses alse are as good es near v9 
Madras. Thercisa manniactse of- 
coarce cotton cloths here, bat tacy 
are dearer than ti Bengal. 

Axcot is said to he noticed by.Pic- 
lemy as the capital of the Sora, o£ 
Soramunaalum, from wience eor- 
ruptly Coromandel; but the present 
town is of medern date. Atter the 
Mogul armics captured Gingee, they 
found it so extremely unhealthy, that 
they were ebliged to canton on the 
plaius of A:cot, which led to the 
establishment of that capital of the 
lower Carnatic in 1716. 

Anwar un Deen, the Nabob of Ara 
cot, was killed in battle, A. D. 1749, 
after which this place was taken by 
Steet the French candidate, 
In 1751, it was retaken by Captain 
Clive, with 200 Europeans and 300 
sepoys. ‘Phe garrison being panic~ 
struck, made no resistance, although 
they amounted to 1100 men. He was 
immedixtely besieged by the }rench 
aud their allies; but, notwithstand- 
ing bis garri-on consisted of only 120 
Ew ‘opeaus and 200 sepoys fit for sere 
vice, he resisted 50 days ander every 
disady antage, oud at last comp ciled 
the encmy to vse the singe. It af 
terwards fll into the possession of 
the. French alfics; bat, was fuually 
taken in February, 1760, by Colonel 
Cvuote, after the battle of Warde. 
wash - 

Arcot gulenaeiesn to Hyder the 
3d of Noscinber, 1780; and, with its 
Vicinity, suilered Pain by his dit 
ferent invasions, and during the mis- 
government of the nabob’s revenue 
officers, but thcy are now fast re- 
covering. 

Travelling distax»fom Madras, 
73 miles; trom Seringapatam, 217; 
from Calevita, 1070; aud trot Del- 


hi, 1277 miles. CF. Buchanan, Orme, 


Wilkes,;. Fewel, ¥e-) 
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ARDENELLE.( Ardhanhali\.—-A town 
in the territories of the Mysore Rajah, 


nanied also Crdanhully, 47 amniles 
S. by BE. trom Seringavatam. Lat, 
TUS ts NN. Lone, 97°. 5. ¥i 


ARDINGY.CE ‘rdhenge), A tuwn in 
the Poligar territory, in (he southern 
Carnatic, 44 miles S. by W. trom 
Tanjore, Lat. 10°97. N. Long. 79°. 
4’ Wh. 

AREGHL-~—A townin the territories 
of the Maharattas, province of Be- 


japoor, situated 10 niles E, trom 
Merritch. Lat. 169% 36". N. Long. 


a5. Hn. NX. 

ATEN A small rocky island in 
the Hastern Seas, Lat. 5° 14. N. 
Lung. 115% 16" EF. 

Arrac.— Very digh mountains in 
Papua, beariug duc south from Dory 
Harbour. 

AkGAUM, CArigrama)—A small 
village in the province of Berar, near 
Elichpoor, On the plains, near this 
place, a battle was fought on the 
25th November, 1803, betwixt. the 
British army, under General WcHes- 
ley, and that of the Rajah of Berar, 
in which the latter was completely 
defeated, with very little loss on the 
part of the British. The Maharattas 
lost 38 pieces of cannon, all their 
ammunition, clephants, and bageage, 
and sustained very great slaughter 
during their flight. After this battle, 
and the subsequent capture of Ga- 
welghur, the Berar Rajah made peace 
on the terms proposed by General 
Wellesley. ‘The village now forms 
partea! theaizam's dominions, 

ARIANCOOPAN.—A) small town on 
the sea-coast of the Carnatic, near 
Pondic ‘herry. Laat. WAS SAN. Long. 
79°. 56"... In 1748 this was a for- 
tified town, sind with great difficulty 

taken by Admiral Bose “UWeR, prior 
to his unsuceesstal siege of Pondi- 
cherry, (Orme, Xe.) 

AIETooR, (Aryatur)—A town in 
the Carnatic, 32 iniles ‘N. from "Tap- 
jore. Lat. tt: SHON, Long.79°, 674. 


Arm.— A town tn the provinee of 


“Gundwiana, 95 miles S. by KE. 


from 


Ruttunpoor, possessed by a Goand: 


ehief, t, tedgyatary lo the Nagpoor rajal. 


_hiepoor, 


jore, 
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It is a larger and more flourashing 
Villaze than is ustially for 
barbarous provinee, contai 

Weavers, and freqinnte tr 

chants, (Leckie, Xe.) 

ARINKIL. = See Woarane 

Anipro,--A village int 
of Ceylon, sittated on the 
Manuaar, where the civil ap 
officers reside, who attend 
fishery Uuring the season, waned tos 
earricd on. A fag stall and field 
piece are attached to the party, to 
mahe signals to the boats, and. te 
zive notice of their goin out aid re- 
turning, Arippo is “the only place in 
this noighbourhood where woud water 
can be procured. There is a chapel 
here for persons of the Roman Ca- 
tholic persuasion, who consist. chiefly 
of Parawas and Malabars, resorting 
to this place during the season of the 
fishery. (Pereiral, Ve.) 

ArIsDONG.— A town in the south 
em. past of "Tibet, which is named in 
the maps the Narytamoc comtry. 
Lat. 26@, 49" N. Lone, 84° 464 1. 
Respecting this town, and the pro- 
vince bn which it is situated, very 
little is known. 

ArMacorrs.--A town inthe south- 
erp Carnatic, iv the district of Ma- 
rewas, 79 miles S. by W. from Van- 
Lat. y® 43° N. Long. 75%. 
50". FE. 

Arwestin.—-A town inthe Nabob 
of Oudce’s territories, distriet of Ma- 
47 mules S.S. W. from F'y- 
Aa Lat. 26% 94 N. Long, 81°. 

an OF 

SNaaeat W¥.—A town on the sea- 
coast: of the Carnatic, 66 miles N. 
from Madras. Gat. 149 N, Lone. 
80° 1841. This was the first Ene- 
lish establishinent in the Carnatic. 
aad until the ae quisition of Madras. 
Tn the year 1625, the principal East’ 
Jinclia Company’ s agents having pli 
tained a piece of Ground from | he 
naik, or chief of the district, they 
ereeted a faetory at. this place. Tn 
1628 it is deseribed as beige defend- 

ed by $2 pieces of cannon “mounted 
round the factory, wid a vuard of 23 
factors and suldiery’ (Brace, Ve) 
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Aa S800 DISTRICT. —See JAGINRE. 

Arsre, C4rant)---A town in the 
Carnatic, 75 miles So WwW. from Via- 
crus, at, 129. 399% Longe. 799 24 
B. During Piyder’s invasion of the 
Carnatic, in £752, his great inaza- 
dines were deposited ino the fortress 
of Arnee. 

“RNa. -A simall town ie the 
Giujed pentisila, sittated: in the 
Haller distiet. not dar from the 
town Gf Wannaneer, aid the pro- 
pert, Of the rajahoof that place. it 
is surrounded by a high stone wall, 
wud has a little easite. "Phe milk 
bash fences, common in the southern 
pactoof the peninsula, are not to be 
seen here, dry stone walls round the 
fields hela substituted. (Ws Wardo, 
Ne.) 

Anoo— A Jaree idand in the East- 
erm Seas to the south of Papua, the 

Jeentre of which Ties nearly ine the 
th degree of east longitude. and 
the Gth of south datitude. In leneth 
it may be estimated at 110 miles, by 
35 miles the average breadth. This 
island has, as yet, been but very im- 
perfectly explored ; and) dittle is 
known with respeet to either the 
country, or the inhabitants, The 
Chinese merebants, settled at Banda, 
cary ona trafic with this island, 
from whenee they reeeive pearls? 
bird nests, tertoise shells, and slaves, 

"This island is supposed to be ene 


of the breeding places of the birds of 


paradise, of which seven species are 
described by Vatentyn. ‘They are 
caught by the inhabitants of the Pa- 
pan Isles, who draw their entrails, 
aud fiumieate them, having first cut 
their legs “oll, Which gave rise to the 
fabulous report that this bird had no 
lees, but existed constantiy on the 
Witte in the air, 
their plumage is such as greatly to 
fipilitate their egntinuing long with- 

t touching the earth ; but. when 

py do, they reascend with great 
AMiniculty, sand a particular species is 
said to badagain anable to rise. ‘The 
Jarvest nre’Sgout two and a half feet 
milength, , * 

‘mn aromatic, ayesembling ciuna- 


The arrangement of 


mon in ifs flavour, and nineh used 
among the eastern islands, and 
muned the Missoy bark, is’ priaci- 
pally procared here and at Papua, 
It is seldoin carried to Enrope. 

Anounie--A small town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, district of Kanoge, 
13 miles S.8. 0. from Kanoge. Cat. 
26°, 56" N. Lone, 86° Fe. 

Annicsn, Clakhaue)-- A larze 

province in the Birman or Ava em- 
pire. whieh extends along the castern 
side of the Bay of Bengal, from the 
River Naufin Chittagony, as far south 
as Cape Negrais, where the ancient 
Pegue empire commenced, A range 
of Jofty imountains, uamed Anou- 
pectotumicog, bound it to the east ; 
and towards the south approach so 
near to the sea, that (houch its leneth 
may be estimated at 5000 miles, in 
many places the breadth in bund dees 
not exceed 10 miles, and no where 
more than 100. 
_ From the side of Chittagong, en- 
trance into Arracan must be ellected 
by aimuarch along the sea beach, in- 
terrupted by several channels, which 
Chiefly owe their waters to the action 
of the tide, From = the quarter of 
Basseen and Newrais, Arracan can 
only be invaded by water, owing to 
the numerous rivers that mfersect the 
country adjacent fo the sea, Cheduha, 
Ramree, Arracan, and Sandowy, 
form four distinet provPiees, and cow- 
prehend the whole of the Arracan 
territory. 

The sea coast of Arracan iggsdud- 
ded with islands, of different sizes, 
and numerous clusters of rocks, that 
hie at a small distance from the shore, 
many of which exhibit a striking re- 
semblance to the forms of different 
annals, Behind these istands the 
sca coast is agrecably diversitied with 
hill and dale, the tormer covered with 
trees, | 
The natives of Arracan Proper call 
their country Yokoi ste~Uugoos 
af Bengal Rossin. ‘The latter, who 
have settled In great numbers in Ar- 
racan, are denominated by the ori- 
ginal inhabitants Kuolaw Vekein, or 
tnnaturalized Arracaners, ‘The Mo- 
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guls know this country by the name 
of Reckan. Mogo is a term of re- 
ligions import and high sanctity, ap- 
plied te the priesthood and king, 
Wience the inhabitants are often call- 
ed by uvopeans Mughs. ‘Che Ma- 
hom:vedans, who have been long 
setded in Arracan, call themselves 
Rooinga, or natives of Arracan. 

In 1682 Abni kazel describes this 
country as follows: 

“ To. the south-east is a large 
country named Arkung, to which the 
Bunder, or Port of Chittagong, pro- 
perly belongs. Here are plenty of 
elephants, but great. scarcity of 
horses.” 

Respecting the interior of this 
country very little is known, but a 
considerable intercourse subsists be- 

_twixt the maritime districts and the 
Bengal provinces, From Arracan 
there are 40 or 50 boats of 500 
maunds each (80 livs) equipped an- 
nually by merchants who travel across 
the country from Umerapoor, Cheg- 
bein, and other cities in the domi- 

’ nions of Ava, for the Bengal trade. 
Each boat may be valued at 4000 
rupees capital, principally in silver 

bullion. One half of these boats re- 


‘turn with red betel nut, and this- 


trade is so systematically established, 
that they even firm the betel nut 
plantations about Luckipore, The 
. principal exports from Arracan, be- 
sides bullion, are salt, bees wax, cle- 
phants tecth, and rice, the latter of 
wifier is pfoduced in great abnnd- 
ance, and the contiguous islands are 
uncommonly fruitful. Many Birman 
boats, also, navigating during the 
nerth-west monsoon, proceed from 
Bassein, Rangoon, and Martaban, 
along the Arracan coast, and make 
an annual voyage to Chittagong, 
“Dacea, and Calcutta, where they 
dispose of their produce, and retarn 
.with Indign and. European commo- 
‘dittes-” Prio 4 the Dutch used 
- to purchase rice and slaves here, 
- ‘Phe Rukhing is the original lan- 
guage of the inhabitants of Arracan, 
who adhere to the tenets of Buddha, 
and formed, in ancicnt times, 4 part 
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of the empire of Magadha, * 
which they seem to have derive 
nanic of Mug, or Mauga,. by *' 
they are generally distinguish: 
the inhabitants of Bengal. 
dialect (the Rukhing) is the f . 
that singular class of Indo Cl .. 
Jangnages, which may be pyre ~ 
termed monosyllabic, from the’. 

of their radical words consisting vs 
mouosylfables, like the spoken dia- 
lects of China. | 

Until their last conquest by the 
Birmans, the trives of Arrocan scem 
for a long period to bave creserved 
their independence ; thew Janguage 
is, consequently, purer than that of 
the Birmans, who suffered various 
revolutions. The national name ‘of 
the Arracan race is Ma-rum-ma, 
which scems to be only a corruption 
of Mahaevurma; Vurma_ beiug an 
appellation peculiar to tribes of Khe- 
tri extraction. A native of Arracan 
cannot, without extreme difitculty, 
articulate a word which has a con- 
sonant fur a final. 

Until the Birman conquest, the 
ancient governmeut of Arracan had 
never been so completely subdued, 
as to acknowledge vassalage to a fo- 
reign power, although the Moguls 
,and the Peguers had, at different 
periods, carried arms into the heart 
of the country. Duriug the reign of 
Aurengzebe, the unfortunate Sultan 
Sujah, his brother, was put to death 
by the Arracan Rajah. The Portu 
gucse, sometimes as allics, at others 
us open enemics, gaincd an esta- 
blishment in the country, which de- 
cayed only with the geucral ruin of 
their interests in Asia. 

In 1783 this province was con- 
quered aficr a very faint resistance | 
by the Birmans, and was followed> 
by the surrender of Cheduba,..Ram- 
ree, and the Broke Isles, Man]; of 
the Mughs, or subjects of the gy2at 
Mogo, (a title assumed by the A‘ 
racan Rajahs) preferred. flight to ser- 
vitude, taking refuge ip’ the Dum- 
buck hills, on the bisders of Chit- 
tagong, and in thy’ deep forests and... 
jungles that skirt/.uc frunticr, whet ° 
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they have formed themsclves into 
tribis of independent robbers, and 
have since caused infinite vexation 
to the Birmans, Many have settled 
im the districts of Dacea and Chitta- 
gong, whilst othcrs submitted quictly 
to the yoke. 

When the conquest was complet- 
of, Arracan, with its dependencies, 
Was constituted a province of the 
Birman Empire, and a maywoon, or 
viceroy, Was appointed to govern it. 
Sholamboo was the first invested 
with that office, and 1000 Birman 
soldiers were lett to garrison the fort. 
Smalj parties were likewise distribut- 
ed in the different towns, and many 
Birinans, who had obtained ¢rants of 
Jands, came with their families, and 
settled in the country, thereby add- 
ing to the security of the state. ‘The 
dethroned Rajah Mahasuinda died a 
natural death the first year of his 
captivity, aud thus the reduction of 
Arracan was completed in a few 
months. (Symes, Cox, Leyden, I’. 
Buchanan, Towers, Abul Fazel, §c.) 

ARRACAN.—A town in the Birman 
Ennpire, province of Arracan, of which 
it is the capital. Lat. 20°. 40’. N. 
Long. 93°. 5’. E. It is situated about 
two tides journey from the sca, on 
the west side of the Arracan River, 
which here expands to a noble sheet 
of water; but rising in the hills to 
the N. J. has but a short course. 

‘This town and fort were taken by 
the Birmans, in 1783, after a fceble 
resistance. ‘They found a consider- 
able booty, but on nothing was a 
higher valuc placed than an image 
of Gaudma, (the Gautama of the Hin- 
doos, a name of Buddha) made of 
brass, and hishly burnished. ‘The 
figure is about 10 fect high, and in 
the customary sitting posture, with 
the legs crossed and inverted, the 
lett hand resting on the lap, the right 
pendent. ‘I'ffis image is believed to 
be the original résemblance of tho 
Reeshee (saint) taken from life, and 
it is 96 highly -venerated, that pil- 
grims Save for centuries been accus- 
 tomed to yome ‘from the remotest 
. Counties, Wxere the supremacy of 
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Gandina is acknowledged, to pay 
their devétions at the feet of his 
brazen representative. "There were 
also five images of Raeshyas, the 
demons of the Hindoos, of the same 
mnetal, and of gigantic: stature, the 
guardians of the sanctuary. 

A singular piece of ordnance, of 
most enormous dimensions, was also 
found, composed of huge bars ofiron, 
beaten into form. This ponderous 
cannon measured 30 feet in length, 
2 and a halfin diameter at the mouth, 
and 10 inches in the calibre. It was 
transported by the Birmans to Ume- 
rapvor by water, as a military trophy, 
and Gaudma,with hisinfernal guards, 
were, in like maimer, conveyed to 
the capital, with much pomp and 
superstitious parade. (Symes, §c.) 

Anrsu.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Shahabad, 35 
miles W. by S. from Patna. Lat. 
25°. 3%. N. Long. 84°, 42’. E. 

Arvat.—aA town in the province 
of Bahar, district. of Bahar, situated 
on the south-east side of the Soam 


River, 40 miles S. W. from’ Patna. 


Lat, 25°. 15’. N. Long. 84°, 44’..E. 
ASEER.—Sece Hasser. 
Asnri.—A town in the province 

of Malwah, belonging to the Malwah 

Maharattas, 66 miles Li. by S. from 

Oojain. Lat. 23°. 4’. N. Long. 76°. 

50’. BE. 

Asta Isites.— A: cluster of low 
Islands in the Eastern Seas, covered 
with trees, Lat. 19. N. Long. 131°, 
30. Li. | : et, 

Askau.—A town In th@nerthern 
Circars, 36 miles N. W. by W. from 
Ganjam. Lat. 19% 44, N. Long. 
84°, 55’, BE. i 


ASSAM, (Asam.). 


An extensive country to the nortf- 
east of Bengal, situated - principal’ 
betwixt the 26th and PRthdegrecs of 
north latitude, ana 94°, ‘a "ag 
east longitude. In length Asi, 
may be estimated at 700. miles, hy 
970 the average breadth. In a foev 
places of Upper Assam, where the 
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mountams receda furthest, the 
breadth considerably execeds this 


propo doen; batthe probable area of 


the whole is 60.009 square miles. 
Siis revion is se parated by the 
Brahmapootra into three grand di- 
visions, called Crotrecole, or Ouotre- 
pac, Deecancole, ar Deccanparah, 
and ine Majali Phe first denotes 


the pes inees Tying to the north of 


tin Brahmapootea, the second those 
fo the south, and the third, the Ma- 
wei, a daree tsland formed by the 
Reahaapootra, The country is sub- 
divided inte Upper and Lower As- 
sani: the first ueludes the country 
above Coleabark, where the river 
diverges intu two cousiderable 
streams, as far as the mountainons 
conlines to the north aad south, At 
an early periud this inelided = the 
Whole of Assain; buf the lower pro- 
vinces, to the westward, having al 
terwards becu annexed fy conquest 
to the dominions of Surjee Deo, be- 
NO a Separate Toveruuicut. 

}rom the contines of Benyal, or 
Bisace, at the Khoudar Chokey, the 
valley, as well as the river and torn 
tains, preserve a northern direction 
to a cousiderable dist uice, and ine 
cline to the cast by north, Pao the 
upper provinces, Assim is bomided 
ou the south-west by Bengal and 
Tisnee; onthe noth by the succes- 
sive ranzes ofe the 
Bootan, Adka, Duttda, and Miree; 
OL ie south phe ee muun- 
tame. wach rise A epee mete tu 


«si 
their [thes fastw sal and change, 


the naive of Garrow to that of Naga. 
The valley is divided, throughout its 
whoiv length, by the Bra! sapootra, 
infu wearly equal parts, “The Assam 
territury, whe it is entered trom 
Bengal, commences from the north 
Wthe Brahmapootra, at the Khoudar 


hokey, and at Nagrabarce Hill on 


eahe south 
The ina etacaslana shite of the 
“hee ESTP ssain, peWeably exceeds 
stat of avy other country inet 
@vorld of equal exteut: they 


SUNOS ss tO achnait of a commercial 


mountains of 


“pearance 


pe 
fencral of a sullicient depth, af call. 
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intercourse on shallow boats; during 


the rains boats of the largest ize 


find safticient depth of water, We 
number of rivers, of which the ex.” 
ence has been ascertained, amon 
1061, including the Brahmap ¢ ., 
and its two great brauche cise 
YPehing and the Looichel: : 
these Now from the northe 
24 from) the southern a 
The source of the Brahim tds 
wiknown, 

Many of these rivers are remarka- 
hie for their extreme winding course : 
the Dekrung, although the direct 
distance of its course is only 
miles, perfurms a winding course 
equal to 1000 miles, before it: tills 
into the Brahmapootra. This river 
(the Dekruuig) is also famous for the 
quantity and quality of ifs: gold; 
Which inetal is also found in other 
rivers of Assam, more especially 
near to the mountains. 

The southern rivers are never ra- 
pid; the inundation commencing 
from the northern rivers fills both 
the Brahmapootra and southern ri- 
vers, so that the water has no consi- 
derable euzrent antil May or June. 

tn 1582 this country was described 
byAbual Bazel as follows :--“ The do- 
minions of Assam join to Camroop : 
heads a very powerful prince, lives in 
great state; and, when he dies, his 
principal attendants, both male and 
female, are voluntarily buricd alive 
with his corpse.” 

The vegetable and animal produc- 
lions of Assamare nearly the same 
with those of Bengal, which country 
itinuch resembles in its physical ap- 
and. multitude of rivers. 
It furnishes, however, considerable 
quantities of gold, a metal Bengal is 
Wholly without, This valuable com- 
modity is found tall the smatt ri- 
vers of Assam, that flow from = the 
northern and southea boundary 
hills, particularly from the first. Jt 
forms a great proportion of the As- 
sam exportations to Beng; the 
other articles bei ne lephyee s teeth, 
lac, a very Coarse spec Tas vaw silk, 


and a. still coarser wAnutacture ‘ef 


K 
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anise  SSany other valuable articles 

vee - diseovered, but) the ex- 

vharous state of the coun- 

:$ commercial intercourse, 

ints chusing to venture 

1 the Company’s fronticr 

Goalparah. Of the iin- 

eneal salt is the princi- 

tt consist of arms and 

of all sorts, when they 

can ne nad, afew Dacea muslins and 

cloths. and avery trifling quantity of 
Huropean conmaditics, 

No probable estimate of the popa- 
Jation of Assam can be formed, ie 
it isknown to be extremely thiol 
habited, 7-8ths of the country fa ie 
desolate, and overgrown W ith jungle, 
although one of the most fertile on 
the face of the earth: this arises from 
the incessant warfare carried on by 
the petty rajahs with each other; oc- 

easionally some one gains the ascend- 
anes, Which during his tite bestows 
asortot calm over the country; but 
onhis death the whole is to be settled 
overagain. = Rafls, covered with hn- 
mun heads, are sometimes seen float- 
ing down the Brahmapootra, past 
Goalpatah, in Bengal; but whether 
these are the effect of hostilities, or 
are victims offered to some of their 
sauguinary deitics, has never been 
properly ascertained, The chieftown 
in Assam is Gergong, the rajah of 
which had, fora considerable period 
of time, the sapremacy over the 


others, and was named the Swerrga - 


Rajah, or Rajah of the Heavens; but 
since the insurrection of the SLoam- 
Mmarias, about 1790, the city, palaces, 
and fort,, have been converted toa 
heap of rains. Rungpour, a military 
station, aot far from Gergong, may 
be considered as the present principal 
strong hold of Assam. 

[n Assam there are several remark- 
able military causeways, which in- 

cersect the w hole country, and must 
ave been made with great labour ; 
but it is uot known at what period ; 
the Mabommedans, however, found 
them Neo, on their first tuvya- 
sion of this’yountry, Que of them 
ente uds from Coos Bahar, in Bengal, 


through Rangamatty, fo the extreme 
eastern dianits of Assam, . 
Respecting the language or religion 
of this region very little is known; 
but there is reason to betieve the lit- 
ter isthe Brahininical. tn the terri- 
fory, bordering ‘on the Company's 
frontier, the inhabitants use the same 
dialects as are conmiouin the adja- 
cent parts of Bengal. Ut imay he 
supposed the history of this country 
remains in equal obscurity with the 


Jancuaye and religion. In 163s, 


during the reien of Shah Jchaun, the 
inhabitants of Assam sailed Gown the 
Brabmapovtra, and invaded Bencal, 
but were tepulsed by that emperor's 
Officers, and eventually lost some of 
their own fronticr provinces, In the: 
reizn of Aurengzebe, his general, 
Manzum Khan, advanced = from 
Cooch Bahar togstempt the conquest 
of Assam; ke met} with no obstacle 
but such as arose froin the nature of 
the country, uatil he arrived at the 
capital Gergong. When the season 
of the rains began, the Assamese 
came out from their hiding places. 
and harassed: the imperial army, 
which became very sickly, and the 
flower of the Aighans, Persians, and 
Moguls, perished, ‘The rest tried to 
escape along the narrow causeways 
throush the morasses: but few ever 
reached: the Brahmapootra. After 
this expedition, the Mlahommedans 
of Hindostan deelared, fhat Assam 
was only inhabited by inlidels, hob- 
goblins, and devils. | 

About 1793 a detachme tf froops 
was sent from Bengal into Assam, 
to assist and restore a fugitive rajah. 
"They reached Gergong, ‘the capital, 
without opposition, ‘and elected 
their purpose; but they subsequently 
suffered greatly -by the pestilential 
nature of the climate, which no con- 
stitution, cither native or If ioropeang 
can withstand, and returned consi- 
derably diminished j ee 

On this occasion Maha Rajah 
jee Deo, of Assam, highly sensib ey é 
of the benefit he had experienced? 


‘a eae f 


' from the aid which had been afforded? 


him by the. Bengal goverament, 
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.agreed to abolish the injudicions sys- 
tem of commerce that had -hither- 
Ao been pursued, and to. permit a 
reciprocal. liberty .of commerce on 
‘the following conditions and duties, 
nerociated by Capt. Welsh, in Leb. 
M3. | 
- -IEntports te Assam. 
1. That the salt from Bengal be 

. subject to an impost of 10 per cent. 
on the supposed prime cost, reckon- 
_ ing that invarixbly at 500 rupees per 
150 mands, of 84 sicta weight to 
the seer. a 
_ & That the broad cloths of Eu- 
rope, the cotton cloths of Bengal, 
. carpets, copper, lead, tin, tutenague, 
pearls, hardware, jewelry, spices, 
‘and the various other goods imported 
info Assam, pay an cqual impost of 

19 per cent. on the invoice price. 

3. That .warltee gnplements and 

. military storcs be considered contra- 
band, and liable to confiscation, ex- 
cepting .the supply of those articles 
requisite for the Company’s troops 
stationed in Assam, which, with 
every other article of clothing and 
provision for the treops, be exempted 
from all dutics. 


..> JEExponts From Assam. 
. "That the dutics on all articles of 
export, such as  Muggadooties, 
.Mooga thread, pepper, elephants 
tecth, cutna dac, chupra and jung 
Jac, monjecet, and cotton, be inva- 
Yiably 10 per cent, to be paid either 
in migpey or hind, as may be most 
conyentut tothe merchant. Rice, 
and..all descriptions of vrain, are 
wholly exempt from dutics on both 
Sides... . 
Yor the. collection of these duties, 
_it-was. agreed to establish custoim- 
-houses and agents at the Candahar 
hokey, and at Gwahatty ; the first 
collect the duties on all imports 
"andex ports, the produce of the coun- 
Sacto, fered ; gnd the second 
,, callect the dutics.on all exports,. 
the sproduce of the country parallel 
Ftoit vorth and sonth, .and-also on all 
Yexports, the produce of thecountry to 
thy: cactwarg, as far as‘Nowgung. 


‘of Lions). 
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The agents to receive a commis- 
sion of 12 per cent. as a recompense 
for. their trouble; and the standard 
fixed at 40 secrs to the maund, 
(about 80 Ibs.) 84 sicca weight to 
the secr. ak 

As much political inconvenience 
had been expcricuced by both go- 
vernments, from granting a general 
licence to the subjects of Bengal to 
settle in Assam, it was agreed that 
no European merchant or adventurer, 
of any description, should be allow- 
ed to fix their residence in Assam, 
without having previously obtainéd 
the, permission of the British govera- 
ment, and of Maha Rajah Surjce 
Deo, of Assam. (Wade, Turner, 
Treaties, J. Grant, Abul Fazel, &c.) 

ASSODNAGUR, (Asadnagar, the City 
A district belonging to 
the Maharattas, in the province of 
Rejapoor, situated principally ‘on 
the west side of the Beemah River. 
The principal towns are Assodnagur 
and Punderpoor. : 

Assopnacur.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, the capital of a 
district of thc same name, 68 miles 
S. FE. from Poonah, Lat. 18° 6’. ‘N. 
Long. 74°. 55’. E. 

AssyE.— A small town in the ni- 
zam’s dominions, province of Berar, 
2¢ miles N.N.E. from Jalnapoor. 
Lat. 20° 14’. N. Long.76°. 40’ E. 

On the 23d Sept. 1803, a battle was 
funght near this place betwixt the 
British army, under Gencral Welles- 
Jey, consisting of 4500 men, 2000 of 
whom were Europeans, and the com- 
bined armics of Dowle Row Sindia 
and the Bhoonslah Rajah of Nagpoor, 
amounting to 30,000 men. Inn spite 
of the disparity of numbers, the Bri- 
lish were completely victorious, al- 
though with severe Joss in proportion 
to their numbers, ‘The confedcratcs 


fled from the field of, battle, leaving 


above 1200 slain, 98 ‘picces of can 
non, seven standards, and theirwhole | 


camp equipage, many bullocks, and ° 
@ Jarge quantity of amfanition. 


This victory is the more rs.aarkable, 
as above 10,000 of Spolia’s infantry 
had becn, discipline, and were in 
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part officered by Frenchmen and 
‘her Europeans. 
Assewan, (Asivan).—A town in 
‘he Nabob of Oude’s territories, 32 
niles W. from Lucknow. Lat. 36°. 
50’. N. Long. 80°.25'. , This phire 
*g distant abouta mile from Meah- 
gimge, and is more pleasantly situ- 
ated, overlooking a small lake; it 
has, however, becn deserted tor the 
latter place, and is mostly in ruins. 
ATAMALICcA, (Atimallica).—A town 
belonging to an independant Ze- 
miendar, 1n the province of Orissa, 70 
miles N. W, from Cuttack, Lat. 21° 
12’. N. Long. 85°. 23’. E. | 
ATKERAH.—A small river which 
falls into the sca on the west cuast 
of India, alter a course of 40 miles 
from the western Ghauts, near a 
town of the same name. Lat. 10°. 
12’. N, Long. 73°, 15’. E. 
ATTANCAL,—A town in the Rajah 
of Travancor’s territories, 67 miles N. 
W, from Cape Comorin. Lat. $°. 40’. 
N. Long. 76°. 58’. BE. 
Attock, (Atae, a Limit).—A town 
in the province of Lahore, situated 


on the cast side of the River Indus, © 


which is here, in the month of July, 
from 3-4ths to one mile across, Lat. 
33°. 6’. N. Long. 71°. 15. E, The 
ancient name of Attock, to this day, 


is Varanas, or Benares; but it is. 


more generally known by the name 
of Attock. The fortress was built 
by Acber, A. D. 1581. 3 

It is remarkable that the three 
great invaders of Hindoston, Alex- 
ander, Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah, 
in three distant ages, and with views 
and talents extremcly dillcrent, ad- 
vanced by the same route, with 
hardly any deviation. Alexander 


had the merit of discovering the 


way; after passing the mountains, 
he encamped at : Texandria Paropa- 
misana, ondhe sune site with the 
modern city of Candahar; aud hav- 

‘jng subdued or conciliated the na- 


tions seated on the north-west ‘bank — 


of thy Indus, he crossed the river 


at Tata, now Attock, the only 


place where the streain is'so tran- 
quil that a bridge can be thrown 
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over it. (Rennel, Wilford, Dr. Ro- 


bertson, §c-) ‘ 

Attyan.—A small town in the 
province of Bengal, 44 miles N. W. 
by N. from Dacca, Lat. 24°. 10’. N. 
Long. 89°. 40’, Ei. 

ArtyaH.—A_ sinall village in the 
Cujrat peninsula, belonging to the 
Jam of Noanaggur, and sitnated on 
the banks of the Roopa Rete, or Sil- 
ver Stream, which falls into the 
Nagno near Noanagur. Oi the op- 
posite side is a small neat village, 
named Mora, both inhabited by 
Brahmins and Koonbces, in good 
circumstances, 

Aupar.—A town in the province 
of Aurungabad. Lat. 19% 34’. N. 
Long. 76°. 23’. E. | 

AURUNGABAD. 

A large province in the Deccan, si- 
tuated principally betwixt the 18th 
and 2ist degrees of north latitude. 'To 
the north it is bounded by the pro- 
vinces of Gujrat, Khandesh, and Be- 
rar; to the south by Bejapuor and 
Beeder; to the east it has Berar and 
Hyderabad, and to the west the sea. 
In Jength it may be estimated at 3u0 
milcs by 160 the average breadth. 

This province is also known by 
the names of Ahmed:uoggur and 
Dowletabad; the first having been its 
capital during the’existence of the 


. Nizam Shahee dynasty, and the Jat- 


ter during a short dynasty, establish- 
ed by Mallek Amber, an Abyssinian, 
from 1600 to 1635. ‘I'RE province 
was partially subdued during the 
reign of Acher, when its limits were 


in a constant state of fluctuation, 


until that of Shah Jehaun, in 1634, 
when Dowietabad, the capital, being 
taken, the whole country was con- 
vetted to a. soubah of the ae 
empire, ‘The capital was then trz‘ns- 
ferred from Dowletabad to the neivh-” 
bouring towa ‘of C:-)>2” which, be- 
coming the favourite residen,=*” 
Aurengzebe, during his vi re6Rag 
of the Deccan, reccived the nameéof 


Aurangabad, which was subsequéht- 


ly commiimicated to,the province. 
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The surface of Aurungahad is 
very irregular, and, in general, moun- 
tainous, particularly ‘towards the 
western Ghauts, where the hills nse 
to a great elevation. If consequently 
possesses no rivers of magnHude, al- 
though if contains the sources of 
many, such as the Beemah and Go- 
davert, that do not attain ta any 
considerable size until they quit: its 
limits, "This provinee also abornds 
With natural fortresses and strong 
holds, which enabled the M: tharattas, 
Whose native country it is, to give 
such finite trouble to Aurengacbe 
and his generals. 

A considerable difference naust, of 
course, fake place in the agriculture, 
according as the land is situated in 
the mountainous or fow districts; 
but, upon the whole, the provinee is 
reckoned verv fertile, and capable of 
exporting grain when not harassed 
by internal hostilities, Riee is the 
chic? grain cultivated, the other ve- 
getable productions are the same as 
in the yest of Hindostan generally, 
nor is there any thing pec idiar with 
respect to the animal or mineral king- 
doms. Horses are raised in creat 
mumbers tor the Maharatta eavalry ; 
bnt though a hardy breed, they are 
neither strong nor handsome ; they 
suit, however, the Nght weight of 
their riders, 

A great proportion of this province, 
and all the sea coast, being in the 
possession of the Maharattas, who 
are but little addieted to commerce, 
sow ob@.stiuils occur on this head, 


Piracy was always the favourite oc-— 


eupation of such of that nation as 
ventured to trust themselves on the 
ocean, and for this they have been 
famous, or rather infamous, from the 
-remotest antiquity. In medern times 
_they continned to exercise this trade 
_ by sea, as they did a similar course of 


Ck seca ap by land, wmtil both w cre 
wong arm of the Bri- 


+2 


7 ty nrce fourths of this province are 
" possessed by the Maharattas, and the 
Urqoainder by the nizam, with th®éx- 


caption of the islands of Botubay a and 
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Salsefte, which belong to the Bri- 
tish, ‘Fhe Peshua is the chief Maha- 
ratta sovereign in this provinee,, but 
there are ntmberless independent 
chiets, who owe him ouly a feudal 
obedience, some of them possessing 
fortresses within sight of Poonah, his 
capital 

The principal towns are Aurun- 
gahbad, Ahyiednuggur, Dowletabad, 
Jalnapoor, Damaun, and Basseen ; 
and in this province are found the 
remarkable Hindoo mytholovieal ex- 

cavations of Carli and Elora. 

The population of this territory 1 
m proportion mueh inferior to the 
best of the British provinces, and 
probably even to the worst. Al- 
though it has not of late suffered 
much from external invasion, vet it 
is but indifferently populate d, the 
nature of the Maharatta government 
being, onthe whole, rather unfavour- 
able to an increase of inhabitants, 
who may be estunated in this exten- 
sive province not to exceed six mil- 
lions. Of these a very great propor- 
tion are Hindoos, of the Brachmini- 
cal persuasion ; the Mahommedans, 
in all Hkelihood, not exceeding one 
20th of the aggregate. 

The Maharatta is. the lancrage 
principally used, but there are be- 
sides various provincial dialects ; 
and the Persian and  Hindostani 
are frequently made use of in con- 
versation, and public documents, by 
the higher classes. 

For the mere remote history of 
this region, see the words Deccan 
and Almednuggur ; and, for the mo- 
dern, the word Maharatta. (Wilks, 
Ferishta, §e.) 

AURUNGABAD.—A city in the Dee- 

ean, the former capital’ of the pro- 
vince of pot ire Lat. 19°. 46° 
N. Long. 76°, 3’, E. 

This joan was originally named 
Gurka, situated a few miles distant 
from Dowletabad, which being taken 
from the short-lived ' ‘dynasty of Mal- 
Ick Amber, in 1634, the Moguls 
transferred the capital of ther recent 
conquests from thence tet he village 
of Gurkar’ It consequently rapidly 
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Merersed in size, and, becoming the 
tavourite residence of Aurengzebe, 
“ng his viceroyalty of the Deccan, 
ceived the name of Aurangabad, 
Which it eventually communicated to 
Whe uvinee,  Lhis city continued 
capital for some time afier the 
izams became independent of Delhi, 
antil they quitted it tor Uyderabad ; 
probably on account of i{s praximity 
to the territories of the Maharattas. 
Aurung rebad is now within the ni- 
wana's terriluries, and, ike many other 
fiinous cities of Elaidostan, much 
fallen trom its ancient erandeur, "Phe 
ruins of Aurengzehe’s palace and 
eardens are still visible, and the 
fukeer’s tomb is described as a strac- 
ture of considerable eleganee mi the 
eastern style. Ino the bazar, which 


4s very extensive, yarions kinds of 


conmmeditios, Enropean and Indian, 
particularly silks and shawls, are ex- 


posed for sale; and the population, - 


although much reduced, is still nu- 
merous.-—Sce AtuimEDNUGGUR, Dow- 
LETABAD, and DroGHik, 

Travelling distance from Poonah, 
186 miles; from Bombay, by Poonah, 
284; from Tivderabad, 295; from 
Madras, 647; from Delhi, 750; and 
from Calcutta, 1022 miles. (Wilks, 


Rennell, ye.) 


AVA AND ‘TILE 
MPERE, 
This extensive region is situated in 
the south casterta extremity of Asia, 
usually distinguished bythe naine of 
Lnidia beyond the Ganges, and be- 
iwixt the ninth and 26th degrees of 
north latitude. | 
"The cmpive of Ava new compre- 
feuds many large provinces that 
dormed no part of the original Bir- 
man dominiens, but which will be 
fonnddescribed wader their respective 
heads. ‘Fo tho north it is bounded by 
Assam and "Tibet; to the south by. 


BIRMAN 


the Indian Ocean and the Siamese 


territories; to the north-east it has 
the ensgire of China, and to the 


east the8suexplored countries of. 


Laos, Laci, and Cambodia. On 


BIRMAN 


EMPIRE. Ad 


the west it is separated from the 
Bengal distriets, ‘Tiperah and Chilte- 
vong by wridve of mountains aud the 
River Naat. 

Where not confined by the sea, 
the frontiers of this crapire are ina 
perpetual state of fluctuation, but it 
appears to include the space bedwint 
the Oth and 26th deerees of north la- 
titude, and the 92d and 1Odth uf 
east longitude; about 1040 geowra- 
plieal iiles in lengih, and 600 in 
breadth, tis probable the bouuda- 
ries extend stil larther to the north, 
bat the breadth varies considerably, 
Taken in ifs most extended sense, 
that is, including caantries subject te 
their influence, the Birman domi- 
Hions may contain 104000) square 
niles, furming altogether the must 
eMeusive native goverment, subjeet 
to one sovercign nuthority, at present 
existing in India. Ava Proper 1s 
centric ‘ally situated, and surroanded 
by the conquered provinces; which 


are, Arracan, Pegue, Martaban, 
‘Tenasserim, Juukseylon,  Mergni, 


"Tavay, Yunshan, (Loweshan, and 
Cassay. 

From the River Nanf, on tie fron- 
licrs of Chittagong, to the north end 
of the Negrais, are several good har- 
bours; and from Favoy fo the seuth- 
ward of the Mergut Archipelago, are 
several others. "Bhe principal: rivers 
are, the Lrawaddy, the Keenduem, 
the Lokiang, and the Pegue River. 
Between the Pegue and Martaban 
rivers there is a lake, from which 
two rivers proceed 5 thee rons 
nerth to Old Ava, when it joins the 
Myoungnya, or Litthe Ava River, 
which comes from mountains on the 
trontiers of China; the other river 
ruus south from the keke to the sea, 

Judging from the appearance aud 
vigour of the natives, the climate 
must be very healthy. ‘Phe seasons 
are regniar, and the extremes of heat 
and cold seldom experi eyced 5 the 
duration of the interise te mutes sh 
precedes fhe commencement off@s 
rains, being se short, that it inCUllty 
mrodes, but very little. exclusive af 


‘the Delta fered by the mouths uf the 
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Irawaddy, there is very little low 
land in the Briman dominions. ‘Ihe 
teak docs not grow in this Delta, but 
in the hilly and mountaivons districts 
to the northward and castward of 
Rangoon. Even ata short distance 
roa Syriam, the country is dry and 

ye 

‘The soil of the southern provinces 
is remarkably tertile, and produces 
as abundant crops of rice as are to be 
found in the finest parts of Benyal. 
Farther northward the country be- 
comes irregular and mountainous; 
but the plains and vallies, particu- 
larly near the river, are exceedingly 
fruittul. They yield good wheat, aud 
the various hinds of small grain and 
legumes, which grow in Hindostan. 
Sugar canes, tobacco, of a superior 
quality, indigo, cotton, and the dif- 
ferent tropical fruits, are all indi- 
genous. ln a district named Palong- 
miou, to the N. I, of Ummerapoor, 
the tea-leaf grows, but it is very in- 
ferior to the tea produced in China, 
and is seldom used but as a pickle. 
Besides the teak tree, which grows 
in many parts of Ava, both to the 
notth of Ummcerapoor, and in the 
southern country, there is almost 
every description of timber that is 
known in India. Fir is produced in 
the mountainous part of the country, 
from which the natives extract the 
turpentine, but they consider the 
wood of litle value, on account of its 
softness. Ifit were conveyed to Kan- 
goon, it might prove a bencficial ma- 
teriabrdgy, tha navigation of India. 
The teak tree, although it will grow 
on the plains, is a native of the moun- 
tains. The forests in Asia, like the 
woody and uncultivated parts of In- 
dia, are cxtremely pestiferous. The 
wood-cutters are a particular class of 
men, born and bred in the hills, but 
ag are said to be very unhcalthy. 

. The kingdom of Ava abounds in 
‘minerals, i < days’ journey from 
_,eaegy-car the frontiers of China, 
“pure are mines of gold and silver, 
«called Badouem; there are also 
gnines of gold, silver, rubies, and sap- 


phires, at pkegent opeyans a moun- 
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tain near the Keendvem, called 
W oobolootan; but the most valuable 
are in the vicinity of the capital, 
nearly opposite to Keoummevyun. 
Precious stones are found in several 
other parts of the empire. The in- 
ferior minerals, such as iron, tin, lead, 
antimony, arsenic, sulphur, &c. are 
met with in great abundance. Am- 
ber, of a. consistence unusually pel- 
lucid and "pure, is dug up in large 
quantities near the river; gold is like- 
wise discovered in the sandy beds of 
streams, which descend from the 
mountains. Between the Keenduem 
and the Irawaddy, to the northward, 
there is.a small rivir, called the Shoe 
Lien Kioup, or the Stream of Gulden 
Sand. 

Diamonds and emeralds are not 


produced in the Ava empire, but it 


has amcthysts, garnacts, very beau- 
tiful chrysolites, jasper, and marble. 
The quarries of the latter are only a 
few miles from Ummerapoor. It 1s 
in quality equal to the tinest marble 
of Italy, and admits of a polish that 
rendcrs it almost transparent. This 
article is monopolized by goverie 
ment, it being held sacred, because, 
the images of Gaudma are chiefly 
composed of this material. 

This empire also contains the ce- 
lebrated wells which produce the Pe- 
trolenm oil—an article in universal 
use throngzhout the Birman provinces, 
and realizing a large revenue to the 
government, it being one of the nu- 
merous royal monopolics.—Sce Y ay- 
NANGHEOUM. 

An extensive trade is carricd on 
between the capital of the Birman 
dominions and Y unan,in China. 'The 
principal export from Ava is cotton, 
of which there is said.to be two 
kinds; one of a brown colour for 
nankeen, and the other white, like 
the cotton of India. ‘This commo- 
dity is transported upc. the Irawaddy 
in large boats, as faras Bamoo, when 
it is bartered at the common jce, or , 
mart, with the Chinese mercha:° 
and coyveyed by the latter nto 1. 
Chinese -dominions. Ayer, ivory, 
precious stones, betel ‘nut, and the 
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edible nests, bronght from the castern: 
*slands, are also articles of conimerce; 


‘nh return, the Birmans procure raw 
ad wrought silks, velvets, gold teaf, 
—oserves, paper, ‘and some utensils 

.dware. 
he connnerce betwixt the north- 
~ «nd southern quarters of the em- 
‘s ereatly facilitated by the River 
‘ddy, on which several thou- 
sand boats are annually enrployed in 
transporting rice from the lower pro- 
vinces, to supply the capital and the 
northern districts, as also salt and 
gnapee (pickled sprats). Articles of 
foreign importation are mostly con- 
veyed up the Irawaddy ;.a few are 
introduced by the way of Arracan, 
and carried over the mountaius on 
men's heads. European broad cloth, 

a smail quantity of hardware, coarse 

Bengal muslins, Cossimbazar silk 

handkerchiets, china ware, and glass, 

are the principal commodities. Co- 
coa nuts, brought from ike Nicobars, 
are looked upon as a delicacy, and 
bear a high price. Merchants carry 
down silver, lak, precieus stones, and 
some other articles, but not io any 
great amount. 

in 1795, the quantity of teak, and 
other timber, imported to Madras 
and Calcutta, from the Birman do- 
minions, required a return amount- 
ing to the value of 200,0001. value, 
and the trade has since been pro- 
gressively on the increase. Teak 
eannot be conveyed from the Ma- 

Jabar to the Coromandel coast, unless 

at su great an expense as to preclude 

the attempt. The imports to Ava 
from the British dominions consist 
chiefly. of coarse picce goods, glass, 
hardware, and broad cloth; the re- 
turns are almost -wholly in timber. 

A small tradeis alo carried on with 

Prince of Wales Island. .The mari- 

time ports of this empire are comimo- 

dities for shipping, and better situ- 
ated for Indiau commerce than those 

. of any other. power. Great Britain 

possesses the western side uf the Bay 

of Beng:!, and: ‘the government. of 

Ava. the ectern. «The harbour. of 

Nebrais is particularly. eonunodious. 
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The quantity of tonnage annuaily’ 
huiit in Ava Jor sale and ex portation | 
is estimated:at:3000 fons. 7 
The Birmans, like . the Chinese, . 
have: no ‘coin, silver in bullion and 
lead being the current monies of the 
country, “What forcigners call a. 
tachal, properly kiat, is the mest: 
general piece of” sitver in cirenta- 
tion. It weighs 10 pennyweights, 16 
grains, and three-fourths. ‘The suh- 
ordinate currency is Jead; aud’ all 
common marhct articles, such as fish, 
flesh, rice, greens, &e. are sold for 
so many weights of lead, which being 
a royal. monopoly, is raised in the 
markets far above its intrinsic value, 
The averave price of rice at the va- 
pital is about 2s.8d. for 84 potinds, at 
Rangoon and Martaban about 250 
pounds tor 2s, 8d. it is necessary for 
every merchant to have a hanker to 
manage his money transactions, whe 
is responsible for the quidity ‘of the 
metal, and charges a commission of 
one percent.  _ 

‘Khe Indiau nations, east of the 
Ganges, have always been more can- 
ious in their intercourse with foreign 
states than those of the west. .'The 
courts of Ava and -Pekin resemble 
each other in many respects, but in 
none more than in their vanity and 
pride, which often manifests itself in 

a ridiculous manner. Like the so- 
vereign of China, his majesty of Ava 
acknow ledges no equal, Boa, or 
emperor, is a title which the present 
King of the Birmans has: assumed ; 
the sovercign of China ja,tceancd 
Oudce Boa, or Emperor of Oudes, 
or China. ‘The principal state oflivers 
at court are the following: 

kour woongees;” or chief minis- 
ters of: “atate. 4 Woon: siguilies but: 

- Four. woondocks,. or assistant: mii 
nisters.. 

i nt attawoous, or. ministets of 

e interior, =~ 

- Four secretarics, Or sepeldngees = , 

Four. nachangess;. to. take notes 
and report. .: 

. Four. sendegaans, who. regulate. ’ 
the Coremoriqhs, 
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Nine sandozains, 
is to read petitions. 
— Inthe Rirman dominions there are 
no hereditary diguities and employ- 
mecnts—all honours and offices, ou the 
demise of the possessors, reverting 
to the crown. The ttsalve, or chain, 
is the badve of the order of nobility. 
They are from three to 12, which is 
the hivhes st; the king ntone Wears 21. 
Almost every artic le of use, as well 
as ‘of ornaments, indieates the rank 
of the owner. 

It is dificult to form any correct 
judgment: regarding the population 
of the Birman dominions. Ht is said 
tu contain S000 cities, towns, and 
villazes, without including Arracan. 
Few of the inhabitants live in solitary 
habitations ; they mostly form them- 
selves into small socicties ; and their 
dwellings, thas collected, compose 
their ruas, or villages. Col, Symes 
estimates them at 17,000,000, inelnd- 
ing Arracan, while Captain Cox, 
who suceceded him as ambassa- 
dor, does not go beyond 8,000,900, 
whieh i is, probably, much nearer the 
truth. 

One-tenth of all prodace is exacted 
asthe authorized dac of the eovern- 
gucut, and one-tenth ts the amount 
ofthe King’s duty ou all foreign goods: 
imported info his dominions. ‘The 
revenue, arising from castoms on im 
ports are mostly taken in hind. A 
small part is converted ito eash, the 
rest is distributed and reecived in 
hicu of salaries to the various depart- 
ments a thecourt. Money, except 
On pressing occasions, is never dis- 
bursed from the royal coffers. "To 
one ma the fees of an office are al- 
lowed ; to another, a station where 
certain imports are colleeted ; a third 
has land in proportion to the import- 
ance of his employment. By these 
donations they are not only bound in 
their own personal servitude, but 
likewise. in that of all their depend- 
(Cuts: ‘Tey are culled the slaves of 
“the hing ; and, in their turn, their 
vassals are denominated slaves to 
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whose business 


ethem. The condition of these grants 
includ@@férvices duringAs ur, as well 
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as the civil duties of office A}- 
though it seems almost impossible. 
under such a system, to ascertain in 
any standard currency the amount 
of the royal revenue, yet the riches 
of the Birman sovereign are said to 
be immense, which is rendered pro- 
babe by the circumstance, that a 
very small portion of what centers bn. 
exchequer, ever again returns ‘into 
cireulatign—the hoarding of money 
being a favourite maxim of oriental 
state poliey. 

The Birmans may be described as 
a nation of soldiers, every man in 
the kingdom being liable to be eatled 
ou fer his military services, The 
king has no standing army, except ie 
few undisciplined native Christians, 
and renegadoes of all countries and 
relizions, Who act as artillery, a very 
small body of cavalry, and” perhaps 
2000 nadiseiplined, ill-armcd, naked 
infantry, ‘The armies are composed 
of levies raised on the spur of the 
occasion by the princes, chobwahs, 
and vreat lords; these bolding their 
lands, by military tenure, The ut- 
most of all descriptions, probably, 
does not exceed 60,600 men. The 
infantry are armed with muskets and 
sabres, the cavalry witha spear—all 
the latter are natives of Cassay. The 
breed of horses in Ava is small, but 
very active; and, contrary ty the 
practice of other eastern countries, 
they castrate their horses, 

The most respectable part of the 
Birman military foree is: their esta- 
blishment of war boats. wery town 
of note in the viemity of the river ds 
obliged to furnish a certain munber 
of mea, and one or more war boats, 
in proportion to the magnitade of the 
place. At a verv short notice, the 
king can collect 500 of these boats. 
They carry from 40 to 50 rowers, 
and there are usually 300 soldiers 
armed with muskets on board, to- 
wether with a pieee of ordnance on 
the prow. The rower is also ‘pro- 
vided with a sword and lanee, which 
are placed by his side whip@he phes 
the oar, ‘The musket 27s first in- 
troduced into the Pegue’ and Ava 
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countries by the Portuguese, and are 
of the worst quality. 

Tbe principal provinces of the Bir- 
man Empire have been already spe- 
cified—the nanies of the most re- 
murkable towns are Ummerapoor, 
the capital; Ava, the ancient ca- 
pial; Monchaboo, the birthplace of 
Alompra; Peg te, Rangoou;Syriam, 
Prome, Negrais, Persaim, whd Cha- 
gaing. 

Almost all towns, and even villages, 
in the Birmau country, are sur- 
rounded with a stockade, which kind 
of defence the Birmans are very ex- 
pert at erecting. 

The general disposition of the Bir- 
mans is strikingly contrasted with 
that of the natives of India, from 
whom they are separated only by a 
narrow range of mountains. ‘The 
Birmans are a lively, iaquisitive race, 
active, irascible, and impatient; the 
character of their Bengal neighbours 
is exactly the reverse. | 

The females in Ava are not con- 
ccaled from the sight of men, but 
are sulfcred to have free intercourse 
as in Europe; in other respects, how- 
ever, there are many degrading dis- 
tinctions, and the Birman treatment 
of females, generally, is destitute 
both of delicacy and humanity. The 
practice of selling their women to 
strangers is not considered as shame- 
ful, nor is the female dishonoured. 
"They are seldom unfaithful, and often 
essentially usetal to their foreign 
masters, who are not allowed to carry 
their temporary wives along with 
them. Tufidelity is net a character- 
istic of Birman wives; in general, 
they have too much employment to 
have Icisure for corruption. 

In their features the Birmans bear 
4 hearer resemblance to the Chinese 
than to the natives. of Hindustan. 
The women, especjally in the north- 
crn part of the empire, are fairer than 
the Tlindoo females, but are not so 
‘uclicately formed. ‘The meu are not 


tall in stature, but are active and— 


athictic. Thi: have a yery youthful 
appearatité, “from thé custom of 
Plucking the beard, instead of using 

ry . BE 


. When a sithject means to 4 
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the razor. Marriages are not con- 
tracted until the parties reach the 
age of puberty, "The contract is 
purely civil, the ecclesiastical juris- 
cietion having nothing to do with it, 
The law prohibits polygamy, and re- 
coguizes only one wife, bul concubi- 
nave is admitted té an unlimited cx- 
tent. When a man dies intestate, 
three-fourths of his property go to his 
children born in wedlock, and one- 
fourth to his widow. The Birmans 
burn their dead. | 

The Rirmans, both men and wo- 
men, ‘colour their teeth, their eye 
lashes, and the cdges of their eyc~ 
lids with black. 

Ju their food, compared with the 
Indians, the Birmanus are gross and 
uncleanly. Although. their religion 
forbids the slaughter of animals in 
general, yet they apply the interdic- 
tion only to those that are domesti- 
cated. “All game is eagerly sought 
after, and in many places publicly 
sold. Reptiles, such as lizards, gua- 
has, and snakes, constitute a part of 
the subsistence of the lower classes. 
To strangers they grant the most li- 
beral indulgence, aud if they chance 
to shoot at, and kill a fat bullock, it 
Is ascribed to accident. 

Among the Birmans the sitting 
posture 3s the most respecttul, but 
strangers are apt to attribute to in- 
solenec, What in their. view is a mark 
of deference. The Birman houses. 
are, in gencral, raised three or four 
feet from the ground, og wooden 
posts or bamboos, which is the case 
with the huts of the meanest pea- 
sant in the empire. They are com. | 
posed wholly of bambous and mats, . 
and but indifferently thatghed. Gild- 
ing is forbidden to all Birmans ; li- 


-berty even to Jacker and paint the. 


pillars of their houses is granted to 
few. 


In this e pire every thing belong. 


ing to the king hag the word sl,6e, or 


gold prefixed. to it; even his majosty’s | 
person is never neutioned, but in | 
conjuoction with that precious metal. ... 
mm ibat 


the King has heimd any Uspg, -he 
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says. ‘It has reached the golden 
ears ;” he who has obtained adinit- 
tance tv the royal presence, bas been 
at the “ golden feet.” The pertume 
of Otto of roses is described as being 
grateful to the * golden nose.” Gold 
among the Birmans is the type of ex- 
ccllence, yet, although highly valued, 
it isnot used for coin in the country. 
It is employed sometimes in orna- 
ments for the women, and in utensils 
aud ear-rings for the men; but much 
the greatest quantity Is expended in 
gilding their temples, in which vast 
sums are continually lavished. 

The Birman sovereign is sole pro- 
prietor of all the elephants in his do- 
minions, and the privilege to ride on, 
or keep one of these animals, is an 
honour granted only to men of the 
very first rank. In Hindostan female 
elephants are prized beyond males, 
on account of their being more tract- 
able; but, in Ava, it is the reverse, 
females being never -used 6n state 
occasions, and seldom for ordinary 
riding. ‘The henza, the symbol of 
the Birman nation, as the eagle was 
of the Roman empire, is a species of 
wild fowl, called in India the Brah- 
mniny goose, It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that there should not be 
such an animal as a jackal in the 
Ava dominions. 


The Birmans of high rank have ‘ 


dheir barges drawn by war boats, it 
being thouglit inconsistent with their 
dignity for great men to he in the 
sume boat with common watermen. 
It is customary also tor a person of 
distinction j journeying ou the water, 
‘to have houses built tor his acormmo- 
‘dation, at the places where he means 
tostup. The materials of these houses 
are always gasy to be procured, and 
the structure is so simple, that a spa- 
cious and comfortable dwelling, suit- 
ed to the climate, may be erected in 
little more than fowr hours. Bam- 
bous, grass for thatching, and the 
grouitd rattan, are all the materials 
requisite; not a nail is used in the 
‘ whole edifice; aud, if the whole were 
, is would scare cly crush a lap- 
twithstanding the well- 
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formed arches of brick that are still 
to be seen in many of the ancient 
temples, yet Birman workmen can 
no longer turn them, which shews 
how easily an art once well known 
may be lost. Masonry, in the latter 
ages, has not been much attended to ; 
wooden buildings have superseded 
the more solid structures of brick ced 
mortar. 4 

The Pali language constitutes, at 
the present day, the sacred text of 
Ava, Pegue, and Siam, and is nearly 
allied to the sanscrit of the Brahmins, 
The character in common use through- 
out Ava aud Pegue isa round Nagari, 
derived from the square Pali, or re- 
ligious text. It is formed of circles 
and secments of circles variously dis- 
posed, and is written from left to 
right.: The common books are com- 
posed of the palinyra leaf, on which 
the letters are engraved with styles. 

It isa singular fact, that the first 
version of Sir William Jones's tran- 
slation of the Institutes of Hindoo 
Law, should be made into the Birman 
language. It was completed for the 
Ava sovereign, by an Armenian, int 
1795. 

The laws of the Birmans, like their 
religion, are Hindoo; in fact, there is 
ho separating: their laws: from their 
religion, The Birmans call their code 
Derma Sath, or Sastra. [tis one of 
many of the commentaries on Menu, 
Their system of jurisprudence, hike 
that of the Chinese, provides specifi- 
cally tor almost every specics of crime 
that can be committed; and adds a 
copious chapter of precedents to 
guide the unexperienced, in cases 
where there is any doubt or difficulty, 
Trial by ordeal and imprecation are 
the only absurd passages in the book, 
which, on the snbject of females, is 
to a European offensively indecent. «” 

The inhabitants of Ava constantly 
write the name Bama; though, from 
affecting an indistict pronunciation, 
they often term themselves Byamnr, 
Bomma, and Myamma, which are 
ouly vocal corruptious of the written 
name, 


‘he Birmans are not shar&sled = 
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any prejndices of cast, restricted to 
hereditary occupations, or forbidden 
from participating with strangers in 
every, social bond, like the Hindoos 
of the Brahmninical religion. At pre- 
sent their laws are described as being 
wise, and pregnant with sound mo- 
rality ; and their police aq better re- 
guiated than in most Euro§can coun- 
tries. A knowledge of letters is so 
widely diffused, that thefe are no 
micchanics, and few of the peasants, 
or even the common watermen, who 
cannot read and write in the vulgar 
tongue. Mew, however, understand 
the morc scientific, or sacred vo- 
lumes. All kioums, or monasteries, 
are seminaries tor the education of 
youth, to which the surrounding in- 
habitants send their children, where 
they are educated gratis by the Rha- 
haans, or monks. ‘The latter never 
buy, sell, or accept money. 
"Lhe Birman year is divided into 12 
mouths of 29 and 30 days alternately, 
which they rectify by an intercalation 
evcry third year. ‘Chey reckon the 
mouth from the beginning to the full 
moon, afier which they recede by re- 
trugressive enumeration until the 
month is finished. The week is di- 
vided into seven days, as in Hin- 
dostan, The Christian year 1795 cor- 
responds with the Birman year 1157, 
and the Mahommedan year 1209, '- 
The Birmans are extremely fond 
. both of peciry and music, and pos- 
sess cpic as well as.religious puems 
of high celebrity.. They are accus- 
tomed to recite in verse the exploits 
of their kings and generals. In the 
royal library the books are ranged 
with grcat regularity, the contents of 
each chest being written in gold let- 
fers on the lid, It is said to contain 
more books on divinity than on any 
other subject; but there are separate 
works on history, music, medicine, 
painting, and romance. If all the. 
other chests were as well filled as 
those submitted to.the inspection of 
Col. Symes, it is probable lis Birman 
INajesty possesses @ More humerous 
library thun any other Asiatic sove- 
reigik’” Mae te 
E2 
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_ Buddha (of whom the Birmans are 
sectaries, as the Hindoos are of Brah- 
ma) is admitted hy Hindoes of all 
descriptions to be the 9th Avatar, or 
descent of the Deity in the character 
of preserver. He reformed the doc- 
trines contained in the Vedas, and 
severely censured the sacrifice of cat- 
tle, or depriving» any thing of life. 
His place of birth and residence is 
supposed to have been Gaya in 
Bahar. Le 

Gantama, or Gautom, according 
to the Elindoos of India, or Gaudina 
among the inhabitants of the more 
eastern parts, is said to have been a 
philosopher, and is believed by the 
Kirmans to have flourished 2300 
years ago. We taught in the Indian 
schools the heterodox religion and 
philosophy of Buddha, The image 
that represénts Buddha is called 
Gaudma, or Goutum, which is a 
commonly - received appellation of 


Buddha himself. ‘This image is the 


primary object of worship in all 
countries (except Assam and Cassay) 
situated between Bengal and China. 
The sectarics of Buddha contend 
with thuse,of Brahma for antiquity, 
and are certainly more numerous. 
The Ciugalese, in Ceylon, are Budd- 
hists of the purest source, and the 
Birthans acknowledge to have re- 
ceived their religion from that island, 
which they nane Zehoo. The Rha- 
haans (Birman monks) say it was 
brought first from, Zehoe to Arracan, 
and thence was introduced into Ava, 
aud probably into Ching, ‘Fhe Bon- 
zes of the latter country;ike the 
Rhahaans of Ava, wear yellow as the — 
sacerdotal colour, and in many of 
their customs and ceremonies have a 
striking. similitude, Sir Wm. Jones 


‘determines the period, when Buddha 


appeared on the. earth, to be l0I4 
ycars before the. birth of our Saviour. 

The Birmans believe in the me- 
tempsychosis, and. that having un- 
dergone a certain number of trans- 
migrations, their. souls will, at Jast, 
either be received into their Olympus, 
on the mountaiy Meru, or be sent to 


' suffer.torments in a place of divine’ 
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punishments. Notwithstanding the 
Birmans are [lindoos of the sect of 
Buddha, and not disciples of Brah- 
ma, they nevertheless reverence the 
Brahmins, and acknowledge their 
superiority in science over their own 
priests. ‘The king and all the chief 
officers have always in their houses 
sume of these domestic sages, who 
supply them with astrological advice. 

The Birmans do not inflict on 
theyselves disgustinl tortures after 
the manner of the Hindoos, but they 
deem it meritorious to mortify the 
flesh by the voluntary penance of 
abstemiousness and sclf&denial, Like 
the other sectarics of Buddha, they 
are much attached to their lares, or 
domestic gods. A Birman family is 
never without an idol in some corner 
of the house, made of wood, ala- 
baster, or silver. 

The Kioums, or convents of the 
Rhahaans, are different in their struc- 
ture from common houses, and much 
resemble the architecture of the Chi- 
nese. They are entirely made of 
wood, comprehending in the inside 
one Jarge hall, open at all sides. 
There are no apartments for the pri- 
vate recreations of the Rhahaans— 
publicity is the prevailing system of 
Birman conduct. ‘They adimit of no 
seerets cither in church or state. 

Yellow is the only colour worn by 
the pricsthood. They. have a Jong 
loose cloak, waich they wrap round 
them, so assto cover most part of 
their hody. They protess celibacy, 
aud abstain from every seusnal in- 
duigencP> Vhe jJumiors are restricted 
from wandering abont liccirtiousty, 
the head of every convent having ar 
discretionary power to grant or refuse 
permission to go abroad, ‘the Rha- 
haans, or priests, never dress their 
own victuals, holding it an abuse to 
perform any of the common fane- 
tions of Jife, which may divert them 
from the contemplation of the divine 
essence, They receive the contri- 
butions of the laity ready dressed, 
and preter cold food to hot. Atthe 
dawu of day_they begin to peram- 
bulatc the toay 


« 


p, to collect supplios 
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for the day; each convent scnding 
furth a certain number of its mem- 
bers, who walk at a quick pace 
through the strects, ahd support with 
the right arm a blue lackered box, in 
which the donations are deposited. 
These usually consist of boiled rice, 
mixed wih oil, dricd and pickled 
fish, swee,meats, fruit, &e. Durigg 
their wal they never cast their eyes 
to the rignt or to the left, but keep 
them fixed ou the ground. They do 


not stop to solicit, and seldom even 


look at the donors, They eat but 
ouce a day, at the hour of noon, A 
much larger quantity of provisions is 


‘commonly procured than suffices for 


the members of the convent; the 
surplus is disposed of as charitably 
as it was given, to the needy stranger, 
or the poor scholars, who daily attend 
them to be instructed in letters, and 
taught their moral and religious du- 
ties. In the yarious commotions of 
the empire, the Rhahaans have never 
taken any active part, or publicly in- 
terfered in politics, or engaged in 
war; andthe Birmans and Peguers, 
professing the same religion, who- 
ever were conquerurs, equally re- 
speeted the ministers of their faith. 

- There were formerly nuaneries of 
Virgin pricstesses, who, like the Rha- 
haans, were yellow garments, cut off 
ticir hair, and devoted themselves 
to chastity and religion; but these 
sucicties Were long ago abolished, as 
being injurious to the population of 
the state. At present there area few 
old women, who shave their heads, 
wear a white dress, follow funerals, 
and carry water to convents. These 
vencrable dames haye some portion 
of respect paid to them. 

Ava abounds in praws, or temples, 
in a ruinons state, yet new ones are 
daily erecting. For this the Birmans 
assign as a reason, that, though to 
mend a decayed temple be an act of 
picty, yet it is not so mcritorious as 
to crect a new one. Those whose 
finances cannot erect a new one, 
content themselves with repairing an 
old one. | et pad 

Like all eastern nations, this Bir- 
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mans are fond of processions; such 
as a funeral accompanied bya pomp- 
ous public burning, or the cere- 
mony of admitting youths into the 
convent of Rhahaaus. The age of 
iuduction is from 8 to 12 years.. 
From the testimony of f 
suése historians, it fppeart, that in 
the middle of the 16th cenwary, four 
powerful states occupied the regions 
that lic between the south-castern 
province of British India, Yunan in 
China, and the Eastern Sea. Their 
territories extended from Cassay and 
Assam on. the N. W. as far S. as the 
Island of Junkseylon. ‘These nations 
were known, to Europeans by the 
names of Aracan, Ava, Pegue, and 
Siam. Ava, the name of the ancient 
capital of the Birmans, has usually 
been accepted as the name of the 
country at large, which is Miamma, 
aud named Zomien by the Chinese. 
The Portuguese authors say, that 
the Birmans, though formerly sub- 
ject to the King of Pegue,» became 
afterwards mastcrs of Ava, and caus- 
ed a revolution at Pegue about the 
middle of the 16th century. ‘The 
Portuguese assisted the Birmans in 
their wars against the Peguers, and 
coutinued to exercise an influence in 


the Birman and Pegue countries,* 
and still greater in Arracan, so long. 
as they maintained an ascendancy . 


over the other European nations in 
the east. 
XIV. several splendid attempts were 
made to propagate the doctrincs of 


the church of Rome, and advance © 


the interest of the French nation in 
the kingdom of Siam, but httle is 
related of Ava or Pegue. 

The supremacy of the Birmaus 
. over the Peguers continued through- 
“out the 17th, and during the first 40 
years of the 18th century, when the 


Pecucrs in the #rovinces of Dalla, 


Martaban, 'Tongho, and Prome, re- 
volted; a civil war. ensued, which 
Was prosecuted on both sides with 
ithe most savage ferocity. About the 


During the reign of Louis | 
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with the assistance of some renegade 
Dutch and native Portuguese, gain- 
ed several victories over the Bir- 
mans, Jn 1752 they invested’ Ava, 
the capital, which surrendered at 
discretion. Dweepdce, the last of a 
long line of Birman kings, was made 
prisoner, with all his family, except 
two sons, who effected their escape 
to the Siamese. Bonna Della,- or 
Beiuga Della, the Pegue sovereign, 
when he had completed the conquest 
of Ava, returned to his own country. 

.A man now arose to rescue his 
country from this state of subjuga- 
tion. Alompra, (the founder of the 
present dynasty,) aman of low ex- 
traction, then known by the name of 
Aundzea, or huntsman, was couti- 
nued by the conqueror in the chief- 
ship of Monchahoo, at that time an 
inconsidcrable village. His troops at 
first consisted of only 100 picked 
men, with whom he defeated the 
Peguers in ‘several small engage- 
ments; after which, his forces in- 
creasing, he suddenly advanced and 
obtained possession of Ava, the inha- 
bitants of which, on his approach, 
expelled the Peguers, ‘These events 
took place about the autumn of the 
year 1753. | 

In these wars the French favour- 
ed the Peguers, while the English 
leancd to the Birmans.” In 1754 the 
Peguers sent an army and fleet of 
boats to retake Ava, but were totally 
defeated by. Alompra,. aftey an obsti- 
nate and bloody battle. Prom this 
period the Pegue power seemed haste 
cning toits wane; yet they. still pro~ 
secuted the war, and massacred the 
aged King of. the Birmags, and other 
prisoners of. that nation, under pre- 
ience of. apprehended. treachery. 
Upon this the Birmans in tlie districts 
of Prome, Denoobeu; Loonzay, &e, 
revolted, and ‘exterminated the Pe- 
gue garrisons in their towns, The 
eldest son of the late king now wish- 
ed to regain:the throne of his ances- 
tors; but, as this did not suit the 
views-of the successful adventurer, 


\By the'\id of arms procured. from 


Alompra, he coRipelied him to take 
_ “Europeans trading to their ports, and 


Siz 1750 and 1751, the Peguers, 
refuge among tho Siamese, In 1754 
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Beinga Della, the Pegue King, be- 
siged Prome; but his army was again 
deteated, with great slaughter, by 
Alompra, who followed them ‘so 
cluscly in thcir retreat, as to trans- 
fer the seat of war to the mouths of 
the navigable rivers, and the nume- 
rous creeks and canals that intersect 
the lower provinces of Pegue. 
Onthe 21st of April, 1755, Alom- 
pra attacked and. totally defeated 
Apporaza,the King of Pegue’s lro- 
ther; after which the Peguers de- 
serted Bassien, which was no longer 
a place of safety, and withdrow to 


Svriam. About the year 1754 Alom- - 


pra subdued the Cassayer, who had 
revolted, and on his return south, in 
1756, attacked and took the town 
and fortress of Syriam by surprise, 
after a long blockade.” The com- 
mandant, and greater part of the 
garrison, escaped to Pegue; many, 
howeyer, were slain, and. all the 
Europeans made prisoncrs. It ap- 
pears all along to have been the de- 
termined policy of the French to 
espouse the cause of the Peguers; 
but their assistance and supplies ar- 
rived too late, when all communica- 
tion with the sea was cut off. Mon- 
sicur Dupleix, the governor of Pon- 
dicherry, sent two ships; but the 
first that ayrived was decoyed up the 
river, taken} and the whole crew 
‘massacred; the second escaped by 
being accidentally delayed, and 
eagried the fatal intelligence to Pon- 
dicher?¥. ~™ 

The fall of Syriam d: termined the 
fate of the Peguers: cut off from 
all communication with the western 
countrics of Dalla and Bassien, 
deprived of the navigation. of the 
‘Rangoon River and the Trawaddy, 
and shut out from all foreign aid, 
their resources failed them, and sup- 
plies by water could no longer reach 
them. In January, 1757, Alompra 
undertook the siege. of the city of 


‘Pcgue; and the mode: he adopted | 


- was that of circumvallation, which 
Waite. Javouritc practice of wartare 
giedtihe Birmays, and famine, a 
“gpeapon on which they place great 
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reliance. This plan proved effect- 
ual; for a negociation was opcned, 
which terminated in an agreémont, 
that the Pegue King should govern 
his country, under the stipulation of- 
doing homage to the Birman mo- 
narch. A)preliminary of these con- 
ditions was the surrender of the 


_daughterhof the Pegue sovercign to - 


the victor. Notwithstanding all these 
arrangements, in their nature truly 
Asiatic, Alompra endeavoured to 
obtain possession of the town by 
treachery, and at last obtained his 
object by famine, when he abondonced 
it to indiscriminate plunder and mas- 
Sacre, 

The Tallicn, or Pegue govern- 
ment being extinct, by the swrender 
of their capital, it became necessary 
for foreigners to conciliate the new 
sovereign; accordingly Ensign Lyster 
was sent as envoy by the British fac- 
tory at the Negrais, who had an in- 
terview with Alompra on board his 
boat, wkile procecding to his capi- 
tal. Wis majesty, on this occasion, 
assumed a very lofty tone; boasted 
of his invincible prowess, and enu- 
merated the royal captives of the 
Pegue family, who were Jed prison- 
ers In his train. 


¢ In 1767 the Peguers revolted, and 


expelled the viceroy, placed over 
them; but were afterwards over- 
thrown, in a severe engagement, 
near Rangoon, and the artival of 
Alompra in person finally crushed 
the insurrection, He afterwards re- 
duced the town and distiict of Ta- 
vay, where many Peguers had taken 
refuge; he then determined to chas- 


- tise the Siamese; fur the encourage- 


nent they had given to his rebellious 
subjects, His fleet procecded to . 
Mergui, while his army advanced * 
by land; and the town, beiny ill forti- 
fied, was soon taken. Leaving a 
garrison for its defence, the Birmans 
marched against 'Tenasscrim, a large 
and populous town, suriounded by 
a wall and.stockade; notwithstand , 


ing which, it:made a techle = lai 


_ After a very short halt wd enassel _ 
rim, he undcriook an espcditiv*. 
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arainst the capital of Siam; but, 
from various impediments, a month 
elapsed before he reached the vicinity 
of that metropolis, which was well 
prepared for a vigorous defence. 
‘T'wo days after the Birman army had 
erected their stockades, Alompra was 
taken ill of a disease, wich in the 
ehd proved mortal. He }\ave orders 
tor an immediate retreat, in hopes 
of reaching his capital alive; his in- 
tentions, however, were frustrated; 
for death overtook him within two 
days march of Martaban, where he 
expired about the 15th May, 1760, 
after a short and active reign of only 
eight years, and before he had com- 
pleted the 50th year of his age. 
During his reign the wisdom of his 
comisels secured what his valour had 
acquired: he issued severe edicts 
arainust gambling, and prohibited 
the use of spirituous liquors through- 
out his dominions: he reformed the 
eourts of justice, and abridged the 
power of the magistrates; every 
process of importance beige decided 
in public, and every decree regis- 
tered. . 
He was succeeded by his eldes 
son Namdojee Praw, who experienc- 
ed considerable difliculty at first by 
the rebellion of his brother Shembu- 
an, and atterwards by that of Meinte 
Rajah, the principal general of his 
deceased father. Both these revolts 
he successtully subdued, although 
the Jatler opponent had obiained 
possession of “Ava, the capital, 
which was recaptured by blockade, 
and all the garrison whe could not 
effect. their escape, put. to death, 
Namdogce likewise reduced the fort 
of ‘Tongho, and took prisoner one 
of his uneles who had - rebelled, 
whom he spared, but punished the 
other ringleaders swith death, Tho 
three suceceding years were employ- 
ed in reducing "the refractory tu obe- 


dience, principally the Poguers, He 
died at his capital, about the month - 


of Marth, 1764, after a reigu of 
little more than three years, leaving 
7 passes, named Momien,: yet ‘an in- 
fant, . : : 8 - - ; : 


markable ina peoplc, who 
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On his decease, his brother Shem- 
buan asstuned the reins of govern- 
ment; nor is it ascertained that he 
ever acknowledged holding them im 
trust for the minor, whom he edu- 
cated in obscurity among the Rna- 
haans, or monks. In 1765 he sent 
an expedition against the Siamese, 
with partial success, and went him- 
self against the Munipoor Cassaycrs, 
where he acquired considerable haoty, 
In 1766 the Birman armies marched 
south, and had an action with the 
Siamese, about cight days journey 
from the Port of Siam, when they 
were victorious; after which they 
laid siege to the city of Siam, and 
took it on capitulation, afler a long 
blockade—the favourite system of 
Birman wartare. 

In 1767, or 1131 -of the Birman 
ara, the Chinese sent an army of 
511,000 men trom the western frontier 
of Y¥unan,: which advanced as far 
into the country as the village of. 
Chiboo, where they were hemmed 
in by the Birmans. The ‘Tartar ca- 
valry, on whose vigour and activity 
the Chinese army depended for pro- 
visions, could no Jonger venture out, 
either to procure provisions, or to 
protect convoys. In this situation 
their army was attacked, and wholly 
destroyed, except about 2500, whom 
the Birmans sent in feiters to the 
capital, where they Were compelled 
to ply their trades according to the 


royal pleasure. ‘They were also en- 


couraged {to marry Birman wives, as 
are’ all strangers, and tO” consider 
themselves as Birmans. 

This custom of the Birmans is 
singular among the civilized coun- 
tries of the east, and peculiarly re- 

crive 
their tenets from.a Hindoo source. 
It is well known that in China, even 
the public. prostitutes are strictly 


‘ prohibited from \aving intercourse 


with anyother than a Chinese; nor 
is any foreign woman perinitted to 


‘enter théeterritories, or yisit the ports 
of that jealous nation. - 
-men,. of. good casts, are no less in~ 


Lindou woe: 


accessible, -and admissiog intwa re- 
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spectable cast is not attainable by 
money. . 

’ The Stamese, soon after the Bir- 
man army had quitted their territory, 
rovolted. In 1771, Decberdee, the 
general who bad before sulidued 
them, was detached to punish them ; 
but, trom different obstacles, was 
compelled to retreat without pene- 
trating into the country. A new ge- 
neral was appointed; but the Pegu- 
ers in the Birman army suddeuly 
rose on their companions, commenc- 
ed an indiscriminate massacre, and 
pursued them to the gates of Ran- 
goon, which they besieged, but were 
unable to capture. 

Yn 1774Shembuan sent an anny, 
which subdued the Cassay country, 
and took the capital Munipoor; but 
10,000 men having gone forward to 
effect the-conquest of the Cachar 
country, they were totally destroyed 
by the Cachars and the hill fever, 

. within three days march of Cospoor, 
the capital. A second expedition, 
the same year, was more successful, 
and compelled the Cachar Rajah to 
pay tribute: this year also the dis- 
trict and fort of Martaban were re- 
taken from the revolted Peguers. 

Jn 1775Shembuan sailed down the 
Trawaddy, with an army of 50,000 
men; and, inthe month of October, 
anived at Rangoon, where he put to 
death Beinga Della, the old and un- 
fortunate Pegue monarch, and many 
Tallien, or Pegue nobles. 

In 1776 Shembuan Icft Rangoon, 
and Was takes ill in the road to Ava, 
where he died soon after his arrival, 
having reigned about 12 years. His 
character is that of an austere, in- 
telligent, and active prince. He re- 
duced the pctt¥ sovereigns of several 


neighbouring provinces to a state of | 


permanent. vassalage, who had before 
only yielded to desultory conquest. 
These he compelled, on stated pe- 
»riods, to repair to the capital, and 
pay homage at the golden feet. 
. Ainong them were numbered the 
#Lords of Sandipoor, (Cambodia) Ze- 
emcee, Quantong, and Bamoo, toge- 


ther wiPF the Carrianers, the Kayas, . 
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and other uncivilized tribes, inliae 
biting the western hills and moun- 
tainous tracts that intersect the re- 
gions east of the Irawaddy. 

Shembuen was suceceded by his 
son Chenqnza, aged 18, who proved 
a debauched, blood-thirsty monster, 
and was dcfuroned, and put to death 
by his unqe, Mindragce Praw, th 
1782, afterja short, but (as far as re- 
fers to foreign wars) tranquil reign 
of six years. 

Minderajee Praw was the fourth 
son of the great Alompra, the 
founder of the dynasty. One of his 
first acts was to drown his nephew 
Momien (the son of Namdojce Praw, 
the second sovereign) by fixing him 
betwixt two jars, which were sunk 
in the stream, conformably to the 
Birman mode of executing members 
of the royal family. When he as- 
cended the throne he was 43 years 
of age, and had two sons already 
grown up to man’s estate. He had 
enjoyed the throne but a short time, 
when he had nearly been deprived 
both of life and diadem, by a despe- 
rado, named Magoung, who, with 
about 100 cenfederates, attacked 
him and his guards in his own palace, 
where they all perished. 

During his days of leisure this 
king had directed much of his aiten- 
tion to astronomical studies, and be- 
came a thorongh believer in judicial 
astrology. Brahmins, who, though 
inferior in sanctity to the Rhahaans, 
are nevertheless held in high respect 
by the Birmans, had long been ac- 
customed to migrate from Cassy and 
Arracan to Ava. Minderajee Praw 
appuinted a certain number of them 
his domestic chaplains; and, ‘prompt- 
ed by theiy-persnasions, he determin- 


ed to withdraw the seat of govern- 


ment from Ava, and found a new 
metropolis, which he did at Umine~ 
rapoof, so 

In the year 1783 (corresponding 
with the Birman year 1145) he sent 
a tleet of boats against Arracah, which 
was conquered, after a slight resist- 
ance, and Mahasumda, the rapah, 
and his family, made prisoners/ The 
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zurrender of Cheduba, Hamree, and 
the Broken Isies, toliow}d the con- 
qnest of Arracan. ; 

Although the Birmans could not 
retain the inland parts offSiam, they 
preserved the dominion qdver the sea 
coast. as far as Mergui. {in the year 
1785 they attacked thd island of 
Jimkseylon, with a fleet of boats and 
an army; but, although'first sue- 
cesstul, were ultimately compclled 
to retreat with considerable — loss, 
The Birman monarch, whose pride 
was deeply mortified by this, resolved 
to repair the disgrace; and, in 1786, 
jnvaded Siam with an army of 30,000 
men, but was totally defeated, near 
the frontiers, by Pietick Single, the 
King of Siam, his uscless cannon 
taken, and himself with great difli- 
culty escaping captivity. ‘Phe Bir- 
mans, in this action, ascribe their 
defeat to the incumbrance of their 
cannon, which were old ship guns, 
mounted on old carriages, 

In the vear 1790 the Siamese ob- 
tained possession of ‘lavay hy 
treachery, which the Birmans, in 
1791, regained by the same means; 
and that year compelled the Siamese 
to rajse the siege of Mergui. In 
1793) peace was concluded with the 
Siamese, who ceded to the Birmans 
the western maritime towns as far 
south as Mergui, thus yielding to 
them the entire possession of the 
coast of Tenassertm, and the’ two 


important sea ports of Mergui and 


‘Tavay. 

In 1795 
Jearning that three distinguished, rob- 
bers, from the Birman dominious in 
Arracan, had taken refuge in the 
British district of Chittagong, with- 
out communicating his intgation, or 
in any shape demanding ‘the fugi- 
tives, thought proper to order abody 
of 5000 men, under an officer of 


rank, to enter the Company’s terri-. 


tories, with positive injunctions to 
the commander not to return, unless 
hic brougltt with him the delinquents, 
divad or alive; .and further to sup- 


port.this detachment; an. army . of 


20,00Amen was held in readiness at 
5 \ 4 * . . aa . 


his Birman majesty, 
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Arracan, In consequence of this ir- 
ruption, a strong dctachinent was 
sent from Calcutta, a battalion of 
Europeans by water, and the native 
sepoys by land, wader the command 
of General Ferskine. | 

Serce Nunda hiozo, the Birman 
chicl, to whom jhe task of reclaim- 
ine the fugitives was assigned, after 
his army had crossed the river, and. 
encamped on the opposite bank, dic- 
tated a letter to the British judge 
and magistrate of Chitlagong, ac- 
quainting hita with the reasons of the 
inroad, and that the capture of the 
delinquents was his sole object, with- 
out harbouring any design of hostili- 
lics against the Jinglish At the 
sume tine he declared, in a pereinp- 
tory style, that until they were given 
up, lice would not deparf from the 
Company’s territories; and, in con- 
firmatio:: of this menace, fortified his 
camp with a stockade. ‘These mat- 
ters being reported to government, 
the magistrate of Chittagong was or- 
dered tu apprehend the refugees, and 
keep them in safe custody until fur- 
ther directions, 

Ou the approach of General Ers- 
kine, Seree Nunda Kiazo seut a tlag 
of truce, proposing terms of accom- 
modation, stipulating tor the surren-_ 
der of the fugitives, as the basis of 
the agreement. The general re- 
plied, that no terins conld be listened 
to. while the Dirinans continued on 
English ground ; but that as soon as. 
they should withdraw trom their for- 
tified camp, and retire Wehin their 
own tronticr, he would enter on the 
subject of their complaints; notifying 
also, that unless they evacuated the 
Company’s posscssious in a limited’ 
time, force would be used to compel 
them. . The Birman chief, in a manly - 
confidence -of the British character, 
personally waited: on General Ers- 
kine, aud disclosed to him the na- 
ture of. bis, instructions, the enormity 
ot the’ offenders, and the outrages. 
they cominitted. General Erskine as- 
sured ‘him’ it- was far from the in-- 
tention of the British government to 
screen. delinquents, but ghat it was 
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impossible for hins to recede from his 
first determination. ‘Che Birman ge- 
neral agreed to withdraw his troops, 
and the retreat was conducted in the 
most orderly manner; nor had one 
act of violence been committed by 
the Birman troops, during their con- 
‘tinuance in the Corhpany’s districts. 
The guilt of the rofugees being after- 
wards established, they were dcli- 
vered over to the Birman magistrates, 
by whose sentence two out of the 
three underwent capital punishment. 
(Symes, Cox, Leyden, F. Buchanan, 

Dalrymple, Sc.) 

' Ava.—aA town inthe Birman Em- 
pire, properly named Aingwa, four 
miles west from the new capital, 
Ummerapoor. Lat. 21% 51", N. 
‘Long 95°, 58’, E. 

This eis divided into the up- 
per and lower city, both of which are 
fortified, the lowcr being about four 
miles in circumference. It is pro- 
. tected by a wall 30 teet high, at the 
foot of which there is a deep and 
broad fosse.. The communication 
betwixt: the fort and the country is 

-over a mound of earth crossing the 
ditch that. supports a canseway; the 
“wall is sustained on the inside by an 
‘embankment - of. earth. ‘The upper 
-or smaller fort does not exceed a mile 
in circumference, and is much the 
strongest, but all the walls are mould- 
ering to decay. The materials of the 
‘houses, which consisted principally 
of wood, werc transported to the 
newe city gf Ummerapoor; but the 
- ground, when not covered with grass, 
: still retains traces of former build- 
- ings-and streets. The disposition of 
‘the latter ncarly resembles that of 
-Ummerapoor.+ | 

- In the temple of Logathcro Praw 
- is still to be seen a gigantic image of 
-Gaudma, of marble, seated in its 
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on the closst inspection, can any 
junction be* perceived. The build- 
ing has evidently been erected over 
the idol, as the entrance would 
scarcely adinit the introduction of 
his head. [ 

Within tps fort stands a temple of 
superior sayctity, named Shoegunga 
Praw, in Vhich all oaths of conse- 
quence are administered, the breach 
of ‘which is considered as a most 
heinous crime. How this temple ob- 
tained so eminent a distinction is not 
now known. Besides these there are 
numerous temples, on which the Bir- 
mans never lay sacrilegious hands, 
dilapidating by the corrosion of time ; 
indeed, it would be diflicult to exhibit 
a more striking picture of desolation 
and ruin. (Symes, 4.) 

Awass, (Aras)—A_ town in the 
Maharatta territories, in the province 
of Khandesh, 95 miles I. of Broach, 
Lat. 21°. 48’. N. Long. 74° 34’. 1. 

Aytura.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Pachete, 127 
miles N. “W. from Calcutta. Lat. 
23°, 41. N. Long. 86°. 58’. E. 

AZIMNAGUR.—A district in the ter- 
ritorities of the Poonah Maharattas, 
situated to the south of the Krishna 
River, in the province of Bejapoor. 
It contains no town of consequence. 

*“AzimGuur.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahahad, district of Gazy- 
poor, 37 miles N. 1. from Jionpoor. 
Lat. 24°. 64 N. Long. 83°. 10’. Ei. 
. AZMERIGUNGE, (Ajumida ganj).— 
A town in the Province of Bengal, 
district of Silhet, 75 miles N. FE. 
from Dacca. Lat, 24°. 33’, N. Long. 
91°. 5 E. 


B. 

Baap.—A small tawn in the pro- 
vince of Agra, about 10 miles S. W. 
from the city of Agra, the road to 
which is through a fertile country, in- 
terspersed with clumps of mango 
trees. Lat. 279. 5’. N. Long. 77°. 
55’. KE. CHiunter.) Te 

BABADERPOOR, (Bakadarpy)—A 
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town in the Maharatta tirritories, in 
the province of Khande.h, 15 miles 


S. W. trom Boorhanpooi Lat, 21°. 
15’. N. Long. 76°. 8’. i. 
Basare.——A town in the province 


of Gujrat, district of Werrear, situ- 
ated about 25 miles N. frém Rahdun- 
poor. ‘This is one of the principal 
dens of Cooly thieves, an. originally 
belonged to the Balooches, but the 
Coolecs have gradually superseded 
their authority. 

Baser.—A small island in the 
Fastern Seas, surrounded by several 
others, lying betwixt the 130th and 

13ist dewrees of east longitude. In 
length it may be estimated at 18 
mules, by six the average breadth. 

Basrea.—A district in the pro- 
wince of Gujrat, situated on the pe- 
Ninsula, betwixt the Gulls of Cambay 
and Cateh. Ut is but of small extent, 
and mountainous, containing many 
strong holds, Various small rivers, 
which have their sources in the hills, 
flow from thenee, and fall into the 
Gulf of Cambay. This district does 
not contain any town of note, and is 
in the possession of native tnde- 
pendent rajahs. 

Banuan—A small island, about 
25 miles mm circumference, the most 
northerly of the Philippines. Lat. 
19°. 43’, N. Long. 122% E. 

Bapuyanes Jsues.-—A number of 
islands lying off the north coast of 
Luzon, the principal Philippine, be- 
twrxt the 19th and 20th degrees of 
north latitude. The largest islands are 
named Babuan,. Calayan, Dalupin, 
Camigucn, and Fuga, and are from 
20 to 30 miles each in circumference. 
Besides these, there are many small 
rocky isles. 

The Babuyanes Isles, although so 
far north, are much infested by the 


piratical cruizers from Magindarao. | 


(Forrest, §c.)@ 

Backank, (Bhacar).—A district ex~ 
tending along the Indus, in the pro- 
vince of Mooltan, situated principally 
betwixt the 28th and 30th degrees of 
noxth latitnde. In 1582, it is described 
by Abul Fazel as follows: 
~ &Noubeh Behker, containing 12 


~31'.N. Long. 70°. 2’. Li. 
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mahals, measurement 282,013 bee- 
gahs; revenue, 18,424,947 dams, 
Seyarghal, 60,419 dams. ‘This dis- 
trict furnishes 4690. cavalry, and 
11,100 infantry.” 

"The chief town is Backar; but, re-: 
specting the country generally, ‘Wwe 
have, in modern’ tunes, had but little 
information. A considerable propor- 
tion of the district is composed of 
barren unfertile sand. 

- Backar.—A town in the. province 
of Mooltan, situated on an island 
formed by the Indus, near its june- 
tion with the Dummoody. Lat. 28°. 
In. 1582, 
fe is described by Abul F azel as fol- 
ows: 

“ Behkoor j is a good fort, which, 
in ancient books, is called. Munsoo- 
rah. All the six rivers which pass 
through Lahore proceed past Reh- 
koor in a collected stream, after hay- 
ing divided into two, one going to 
the north, and the other to the south 
of the fort. Here is very -little rain, 
but the fruit is delicious.” . 

In 1758, when Dara Shekoh fled 
from his brother Aurengzehe,.he di- 
rected his course towards Sindy, 
taking possession. of the strong fort 
of Backar, which afterwards stood.a_ 
considerable siege. € Abul Fazel, Ber- 
aa Se. ). (B », i 

ACKERGUNGE, aca gun). one 


district in the prov of Bengal, 


formed about the year 1800, from the 


southern quarter of the Dacca Jelal- 
pore district. A .corsigerable pro- 


portion of this division, named. Bok- 


lah, or Ismaelpoor, exteuds chiefly 
along the western bank. of the Pud- 
dah, or Great Ganges, nearly ‘to its 
mouth at the Island of Rabnabad, 


‘which forms the south-east angle of 
the Bengal Delta; the west of Hid- 


gellee being the: ‘other. About-the 
year 1684 this district: was over- 


 whelmed and laid waste: by an inun- 


dation ;: and, from ‘the: succeeding: 
ravages: of the: Mughs,. aided by the 

Portuguese; who then inhabited Chit; te 
tagong; it continues to this: day greats 


- ly depopulated... 


:'The lands. are very capablé of cule 
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tivation. notwithstanding their prox- 
‘imity to the sea, being annually, 
during the periodical rains, over- 
flowed by the fresh water of, and fer- 
tilized by, the sliny mould depositcd 
by the Ganges. . 

The country, being so’ well sup- 
plied with moisture produces two 
abundant crops of rice annually, fur- 
nishing a considerable proportion of 
the grain which is consumed in, anid 
exported from Calcutta. Tor the 
Jatter purpose the dry season crop 
produced during the cold weather 
answers best. J rom the vicinity of 
this division to the Sunderbunds, be- 
ing in a manner part of it, the innu- 
merable rivers ty which it is inter- 
sected, and ‘the quantity of jungle 
still covering its surface, it not only 
abounds with alligators and tigers of 
dhe most enormous size, but is also 
jufested by dacoits, or river pirates, 
who robin gangs to a greater degree 
than any other district in Bengal. 

A strong establishinent of boats 


and sepoys is kept up at Backer- | 


sunge, bat their efforts have hitherto 
been totally unavailing to suppress, 
or even diminish the uumber of these 
depredators, who appear to inercase 
all over the Jower districts of Bengal. 


"These dacoities, or gang rebberies,- 


are olten attended with murder and 
torture, to compel the disclosure of 
concealed treashre; and always on. 


the subsequent trials with perjury, 


and subornation of perjury, practised 
fur the most atrecious purposes. 

The obstables to the suppression 
of these crimes do not arisc from any 
open resistance to the magisterial au- 
thority, but from the extreme diffi- 
culty (which only those can appre- 
ciate who have experienced it) of 
discriminating the innocent from the 
guilty. The evil is of great magni- 
tude and long continuance, evcry 
mode of remedy hitherto attempted 
having contributed to aggravate, in 
place of diminishing the calamity. 

[n this: district there still exist se- 
eral original Portuguese colonies, of 
probably moregian two centuries du- 
ration, Whichéexhibit a melancholy 
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proof to whay'an extreme it is possible 
fur Enropeays to degenerate. They 
are a meagre, puny, imbecile race,, 
hlacker thaft the natives, who hold 
them in thd utmost contempt, and 
designate bythe appellation of Caula 
Veringies, of blach Europeans, 

BackerGbnGe.—A town in the 
province of Bengal, 120 miles E/E. 
from Calcutta, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name, and residence 
of the judge and magistrate. Lat. 
22°. 42’, N. Long, 88° 20’. 5. 

Banak.—A town in the province 
of Bejapour, situated on the south. 
side of the River Krishna, 30 miles 
S. Ei. from Mirjee, in the territories 
of the Poonah Maharattas, Lat. 16°. 
40". N. Long. 75°. 32’. EK. 

_ BaparwaL..—A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, district of Kish- 
tewar, 10 miles from the southern 
range of hills which bound Cashmere. 
Lat. 33°. 45’. N. Long. 74°, 54’. E. 
ate possessed by an independent 
rajah. 

Bapaumut, (Badami)—A town 
in the territories of the Maharattas, 
province of Bejapoor, 80 miles 8S. E. 
from Merritch, Lat. 16°. 6’. N. 
Long. 75°. 46". BE. ‘This isa place of 
sume strength, which can be taken 
only bya regular siege, which would 
require a heavy equipment. 

Banponrtan, ( Bhadria).—A_ dis- 
trict in the province of Agra, inter- 
sected by the Chumbul River. 11 is 
principally possessed by different 
petty chicls; those to the south of 
the Chumbul being tributary to tho 
Maharattas. + | 

BapracneLLum, ( Bhadrachalam, 
the Sacred Mountain.).—A town on 
the N, Ii. side of the Godavery River, 


belonging to the Polooushah Rajah, 


134 miles W. from Vizagapatam. 
Lat. 179.52". N. Long. 89°. 27’, E, 
At this place the Raah of Poluon- 


_ Shah collects. taxes upon all goods 


passing through his country by this 
yoad. ‘The merchandize is gencrally 
cotton, which the Maharattas export 
to the northern Circars, importing 
from thence salt and cocoa nuts m 
exchange. There isa pagodg’here 
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of high repute, sacred fc ccta; 200 
yards to the south of whith the town 
Is situated; consisting 0 100 hurts, 
the whole being surro nded with 
jungle. (Blunt, &c.) 

Baproon.—A town i the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, district 4of Broach, 
30 niles KE. by S. from Cambay. Lat. 
229.18. N. Long, 75°. 13%. 3. 

Baprvan.—A town in ihe Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Gujrat, district of Chumpancer, 40 
miles E. from Cambay. Juat. 22° 25’. 
N. Long. 73°, 25/. 3. 

Baprycazram, (Vadaricasrama). 
—<A provinee in Northern Hindostan, 
situated betwixt the dist and 33d 
degrees of north latitude, ‘This pro- 
vince may be considered as the nor- 
thern boundary of Elindostan in this 
quarter, being entirely composed of 
mountains, which rise one over the 
other, and end in the Great Hima- 
laya Ridge. ‘To the south it has the 
province of Serinagur, of which it 
may be considered as the northern 
quarter. It has never been explored, 
except by some Ilindoo devotees, 
who describe it asa region of ever- 
lasting suow, containing the sources 
of the Gauges and other sacred ri- 
vers. The name Vadaviea Asrama 
signifies the -Bower of Vadarica 
Lrees. 


BaG a aen, (Bugelen).—A district: 


in the south of Java, nearly about 
the centre of the island, trom east to 
west. ‘The dialects of Scindo and of: 


this district, are said .to be very dis-: 


tinct from the Javanese Proper. 


From the Bugelen dialect the Sooloo. 


language is supposed to be derived. 
Bacaroo.—A smail town in the 
Ruajpoot territories, in the provinée of 


Ajmeer, 12 miles 8. by W. from Jye-" 


hagur. Lat, 26°. 47’. N. Long. 75°.: 
x 34’. K. : oo 


Bacupvt, ( Bhagapati).—A small 


town in the province. of Delhi, 20 


miles N. from the-city of-Delhi.: Lat.: 


29°,N. Long.77°% 7’. E..- 

* Baciana, (Bhagelana).—A. large 
district in the Maharatta territories, 
in the, previnec of Aurangabad,--situ= 
ated principally betwixt:the 20th and: 
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2ist degrees of north latitnde. This 
coumry is exceedingly mountainous, 
but contains many fertile platus and 
vallies. Few countries have greater 
advantages, in point of natural 
strength, which is augmented by a 
number of strong fortresses, erected 
on the summits of lofty mountains, 
The rivers are small, and there are 
no towns of any great note; the 
chicf are Chandere, ‘Tarabad, and 
Ingauw. ie 

This is one of the original Maha- 
ratta provinces, and is still wholly 
possessed by different leaders of that 
nation. On account of its natural 
strength, and the martial disposition 
of the natives, it dues not appear that 
it ever was completely subducd, e1- 
ther by the Deccany sovereigns or 
the Moguls . 

The rajahs were often. reduced to 
the last stage of independence, par- 
ticularly by Aurengzebe; but a sort 
of teudal obedience, and a tribute 
extremely irregularly paid, were the 
utmost subjection they ever submit- 
ted io. It was first conquered by 
the Mahommedans during the reign 
of Allah ud Deen, A. D. 1296; bat 
it was a conquest they were unable . 
to retain. About the year 1500 Bag- 
lane was governed by an independent 
rajah, who was compelled to become 
tributary to the Nizam Shahce dynas- 
ty of Abmcdnuggur. ! , 

Baglana continued under a no- 
minal sort of subjection to the Delhi 


emperors, until the appearance | of 


the Maharatta chief Sevajve, when 
it was amongst the first that revolted, 
and has ever since remained under 
the Maharatta government. Like 
inauy other districts subject to that. 
nation, it is not wholly possessed by 
‘any one chief, but partitioned among | 
‘several, whose limits frequently fluc- 
tuate. (Ferishta, Rennel, 8c.) 

’ Baomutty, (Baghamati, Fortu- 
nate ).—This river has its source in 
the hills to, the north of Catmandoo, 
the capital ‘of Nepaul, from whence 
it flows in“a southerly direction, en- 
tering the British territories in the’ 

“distict of 'Tirhoot. and-pxovincs of 
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Bahar. It subsequently fulls into 
the Ganges, a few miles below 

Monghir, having performed a wiud- 
ing course of about 300 iniles. 

+ sBa@nouwaNoie.—A Dutch port 
and settlement situated in the Straits 
of Bally, at the eastern extremity of 
Java, and distant. tye leagues from 
the mouth of Balambouang Bay. 
Lat.&° 15'S; Long...114°. 204. E. 
This place is intersected by a small 
river,:and has -a little earthen fort, 
lined. with turf, -and surrounded bya 
ditch, over which are two draw- 
bridges, The garrison consists of a 
lieutenant commandaut, a company 
of Madurans, intermixed with 10 
Europeans, and some Samanap ar- 
tillery, with a Dutch second lieu- 
tenant: and sergeant. Two pilots, 

‘who reside in the village, precede the 
ships which pass tlic Straits, to point 
out the proper anchoring stations. In 
the neighbourhood are two fine plan- 
talions-of pepper and coffee, with an 
indigo’ manulactory adjoining. A 
league beyond this place, at Sacora- 
daya, are a large old brick-built 
house, ahospital, and prison for the 
Malays. | yah 2 

Adjacent to this establishment is a 


village of the same name, consisting - 


ef $0 Chinese and Malay families, 
where the chiet, or tomogon residcs. 
Atis separated from Panaroukan by 
an extensive desert; and, being one 
of the most unhealthy stations in the 
island, all. the malcontents of Sama- 
rang and Sourabhaya are banished 
. hither fordive or six months, accord- 
-ing to the degrees of their offences. 
Allthe Javan and Maduran criminals, 
-condemned for life, are sent to work 
‘onthe plantations in this vicinity. 
The fort and*villages are surrounded 
by marshes, , which occasion frequent 
putrid fevers among the natives and 
Luropeans.: (Zombe, &c-) . 
Bau (Vahu) River.—This river 
has its source in the province. of Aj-. 
meer, not far from the city of Joud- 
poor, and afterwards flows iu 4south- 
erly direction: towards the Gulf of 
: Cutch, which it neverreaches, being. 
absorb y the way, orlostin the Run. 


th 
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BRALAR, 
(Vihar, @ {Tonastery of’ Buddhists.) 


A large jrovince of Hindostan, ex- 
tending {rq@m the 22d to the 27th 
degrees of{north latitude. It is se- 
parated trom the Nepanl dominions 
by an extepsive range of hills, which 
rise up on the northern fronticr; on 
the south it has the ancient and bar- 
barous Hindoo province of Gund- 
Wana; on the east it is bounded hy 
the province of Bengal; and on the 
west by Allahabad, Onde, and Gund- 
wana. The River Caramnassa was 
the old line of separation between 
the Bahar and Benares territories. 

This province is one of the most 
fertile, highly cultivated, and popu- 
lous, of indostan, in proportion to 
its extent of plain arable ground, 
which may be computed at 26,000 
square miles, divided naturally into 
two equal portions of territory, north 
and south of the Ganges, which runs 
here an easterly course of 200 miles. 

One of these divisions cxtends 
northerly 70 miles, to the forests of 
Nepaul and. Morung; is separated 
from Goracpoor in Oude, on the west, 
by the Guuduck, and a crooked line 
between that river and the Dewah, 
or Goggrah, ‘This northern division 
is bounded on the east by Purneah in 
Bengal, the whole .area being one 
uninterrupted flat; which was sub- 
diviied by the Emperor Acber into 
four districts, viz. ‘Tirhoot, Hajypoor, 
Sarun, with Chumparun, or Bettiah, 
ens four pergunnahs from Mon- 

ur. ; 

‘ The central division of Bahar cx- 
tends south of the Ganges 60 milcs, 
to that range of hills called in Sans- 
crit Vindhya-chil, which separates 
the lower plains from the territory 
above the Ghauts. 


by the River Curanqiassa; and from 
Bengal, on the east, by a branch of 


the suutbern hills, extending to the. 


pass of Tilliaghury, on the confines 
of Rajemal. The district named Ba- 
har, which is in tho middle of this 


‘ oentral division, occupics about one 


Se 


It is divided on. 
the west from Chunar in Allahabad, | 
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half of the- whole level farea, the 
plains of Monghir one-sixth more, the 
rest being mountainous, -Rotas, the 
most south-western dis#ict, Hes 
chicily between the Rivers goane and 
Caramnassa; the remainirty district, 
Shahabad, extending along’ the south 
side of the Ganges. "This ccutral di- 
vision, on accouut of the supcriority 
of the soil and produce, particularly 
of opium, yields nearly two-thirds of 
the total annual produce, 

Exelusive of these two divisions 
there is a strageling hilly country of 
8000 square miles, which pruduccés 
but little, 

Stull further to the south there is a 
third and elevated region, containing 
18,000 square miles, thongh propor- 
fionally of incousidcrable value. 'This 
highland territory includes the mo- 
dern subdivisions of Palamow, Ram- 
ghur, and Chuta Nagpoor; bounded 
on the west by the Soubah of Alla- 
habad, on the south by Orissa, and 
on the east by Bengal. ‘This last di- 
Vision is geographically termed the 
Three Bellads, or Cantous, aud is also 


somctimes described under the ap- 


pellation of Kokerah, but more com- 
mouly named Nay poor, from the dia- 
Mond mines it contains. 


Square niles. 


The assessed Jands of cight -. . 
districts of this province 
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and on the north and’ south are Jarge 
mountains, ‘The principal. rivers of 
this soubah are the Ganges and the 
Soane. The River Gunduck comes 
from the north, and’ empties itself 


. into the Ganges near Hadjypoor. 


The summer months are here very 
hot, but the wintenis temperate. ‘The 
rains continue for six months. In 
the district of Monghir is raised a 
stone wall, extending from the Gan- 
ges to the mountains ; and this wail 
is considcred to be the boundary be- 
tween Bengal end Bahar. ‘This sou- 
bah contains seven districts, viz. Ba- 
har, Monghir, Chumparnn, Hajypoor, 
Sarun, ‘Tirhoot, and Rotas. ‘These 
are subdivided into 199 pergunnahs; 
the gross amount of the revenue 1s 
55,47,985 sicca rupecs, It furnishes 
11,415 cavalry, 449,350 infantry, and 
100 boats.” 
The province of Bahar possesses 
great natural advantages, a temper- 
ate climate, high and fertile soil, 
well watered, productive of the drier 
grains, and all the luxuries required 
by the more active inhabitants of the 
north. Its geographical situation is 
centrical, having easy communica- 
tions internally, and serving as 2 
thoroughfare for the commerce of 
Bengal and of forcign maritime 
countrics, with the provinces of Elin- 


. dostan. These advantages brought 


Bahar into a high state of prosperity 


aoe bel ao nee ale 26,287 soon after the Patan conquest, which 
aE AS eo nele to Pala-. -*  gontinued under the Mogul dynasty. 
mow, Ramghur, and Nag- ~~ dn Bahar, and the districts con- 
p tte gt ene 18,553 -tivuous to it, a parching wind {fom 
A a ee conutry im “the westward prevails during’ a largo 
Monghir, Rhutas, &e. 7133 “portion: of the hot season, ie blows 

; with great strength during the day, 

Total superficial contents 51,973 but is commonly succeeded at night 


of the province- - - 


In the Institutes of Acber, com- 
piled by Abul Fazel,.A. D, 1582, this 
province is described as follows: 


her to Rotas, is 120 coss, and the 
breadth, from Virhoot to the northern 
mountains, includes 110 coss. It is 
bounded ov the east by Bengal, las 
Allahabad: and -Oude ‘to -the- west, 


by a cool breeze in tht opposite di- 


rection. Sometimes it ceases tor days 


or weeks,’ giving way to easterly 
gales. Beyond.tho. limits of Bahar 


. . the ‘parchig: winds are still more 
“The length of Bahar, from Gur- - 


prevalent; .refreshing . breezes, - or 


‘cooling showers of rain and hail, 


more‘ rare. ‘During the cold season 


-a blighting frost is sometimes expe- 
. Fienced in the Bahar and Benares pro- 


~Wihees,«-- oe ; * 
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-* Sgriculture, manufactures, and 
commarce, ‘have always greatly flon- 
fished in his province. Opium may 
_ be’considered as its peculiar produce 
and: staple commodity of the coun 
try; saltpetre is principally mann- 
factured in the districts of Hajypoor 
and Sarun.' Cotton cloths for ex- 
portation are manufactured every 
Where, in. addition to which are the 
ordinary productions of grain, sugar, 
indigo, oil, betel Ieaf, &c. . 
The manufacture of  saltpetre 
Seatcely passes the castern limits of 
Bahar. It is a practical remark, that 
‘the production of nitre is greatest 
during the prevalence of the hot 
winds, which are perhaps essential to 
its formation. 'Phese parching winds 
from the west did not formerly ex- 
tend beyond the castern limits of Ba- 
har, but: by: the change. of scasons 
which ‘have been remarked within 
these 30 years, the hot winds have 
extended their influence to Bengal 
Proper.” Perhaps the manutactare of 
salipetre might, on that account, be 
attempted with succcss in many dis- 
tricts'of Bengal, | 
he actual extent of the salipctre 
miinufacture would adinit of a pro- 
duction’ to whatever amount com- 
merce required. What is delivered 
‘into the Company’s warehouses docs 
hot usually cost moré than two rn- 
pees per matnd of 80lbs, the rest, 
‘after paying duty and charges of 


transportation, and affording profit’ 


to.severalintermediate dealers, sells 
in general at four and five rnpees per 
maund, for internal consumption, or 
for traffic with different parts of In- 


‘dia. The export of saltpetre to Ku-. 


rope is at all tines principally con- 
fined to the Company’s investment, 
but private persons are also‘ occa- 
sidnally permitted to export it under 
certain Limitations. ee 


'The’ opitm produced inthe pro- 


vinécs of Bahar and Benares is mo- 
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of opinm] per beegah (one-third of 
am acre), besides which the cultiva- 
tor reaps jabout 14 pounds of secd; 
and many cultivators, from the same 
land, obfjin'a crop of potherbs, or 
some oth}r carly produce, The pre- 
paration of the raw opimn is under 
the immediate superintendance of 
the Company’s agent. Tt consists in 
evaporating, by cxposure to the sun, 
the watery particles, which are re- 
placed by oil of poppy seed, to pre- 
vent the drying of the resin. The 
opium is then formed into cakes, and 
covered with the petals of the poppy, 
and, when sufficiently dried, it is 
packed in chests, with the fragments 
of the capsules, from which poppy- 
seeds have becn thrashed out... ‘The 
adulteration of opium is difficult to 
discover: it has commonly been sup- 
posed to be vitiated with an extract 
from the leaves and stalk of the pup- 
py, and with gum of the mimosa, 
Bahar, like the greater part of Hin- 
dostan, was anciently supplied with 
salt from tie Lake of Sambher, in 
the province of Ajmeer; but it now 
constumes the Bengal salt, and a 
small portion of that imported from 
the coast of Coromandel. - 
_In the nature of Janded property, 
there are several distinctions betwixt: 
*Bengal and Bahar, of which the fol- 
lowing are ihe principal: 
In Bengal the Zemindaries are 
very extensive ; and that of Burdwan 
alone is equal in-produce to three- 
fourths of that’ of Bahar, in ‘which 
province tlic Zemindaries are com- 
paritively small, The power and in- 
fluence of the principal Zemindars 
-in Bengal are proportionably great, 
and they are able to maintain'a de- 
gree of independence, which the in- 
terior Zemindars of Bahar have lost. ,: 
The latter, also, having been placed 
under a provincial adiministration, 
from distance as. well as.comparative 
inferiority, have’ been precluded 


from that degree of information, | 
which ‘the Zemindars of Bengal,’ 
from their vicinity, to Calcutta, and , 
access:to the officers of government, |, 


nopolized by the government, and” 
suld in Calcutta by public sale. For 
various reasons, this monopoly seems ~ 
Jess, exceptionable thgin maniy others, 
The topes produkt ts cight pounds | 


have been able to obtain. - ay 
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~The Jands of Pahar jhave, from 
time immemorial, been jet to farm, 
and nu general settlement, since the 
acquisition of the cig 8 had 


been concluded betwen govern- 
ment and the proprictors{of the soil, 
until the final and perpetual assess- 
nent in 1792. 

There are few instances of jaghires 
Jin Bengal, probably not more than 
three or four; but they are frequent 
in Bahar. 

The custom of dividing the pro- 
duce of the Jand, in certain propor- 
tions, between the cultivator and go- 
Vernment, Was almost universal in 
“Bahar; but in Bengal this custom 
was very partial and limited. Upon 
the whole, the proprictors of the soil 
in Bahar were in a degraded state, 
comparatively with those of Bengal. 
In Bahar there are but three princi- 
pal zemindars, viz. the Rajahs of 
“Tirhoot, Shahabad, and Sunnote ‘I'c- 
karoy. 

The principal rivers of Bahar are 
the Ganges, the Soane, the Gunduck, 
the Dummoodah, the Caranmnassa, 
and the Dewah; the two latter being 
boundary rivers: besides these there 
are many small streams, the flat part 
of this country being very well sup- 
plicd with moisture. ‘Phe chief towns 
are Patna, Monghir, Boglipoor, 
Ruxar, Dinapoor, Gayah, and Kotas, 
The race of men visibly improve in 
Bahar compared with Bengal, as they 
are taller aud much more robust. 

Bahar having been, at an carly 
period, conquered by the Mahom- 
amcdans, and afterwards retained in 
permanent subjection, contains a 

sonsiderable proportion of inhabitants 
professing that religion, particularly 
in the northern and more cullivated 
districts. Although Gayah, the birth- 
place of Buddha, the great prophet 
and legislator of the anore castern 
nations, be witain the limits of this 
province, and is still a place of pil- 
yrimace for sectaries of that persua- 
sion, yet°among the resident mhabi- 
tants remarkably few Buddhists are 
to ke found, the Brahmiuical being 
the prevailing religion, 
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In the remote periods of [indoo 
history, Bahar appears to have been 
the seat of two independent sove- 
reignties; that of Magadha, or South 
Bahar, and that of Mithila (‘Virhoot), 
or North Bahar. 

An intimate connexion has always 
subsisted between this province aud 
Bengal, ou which account their his- 
tories and political economy are wna- 
voidably much blended; the reader 
is, therefore, referred to the article 
BENGAL, for further information on 
these subjects, and more particularly 
respecting the population. (J. Grant, 
Abul Fazel, Colebrooke, Shore, Gho- 
laum, Hossein, §c ) 

Bathar—A large and fertile dis- 
trict in the province of Bahar, situ- 
ated betwixt the 24th and 26th de- 
grees of north latitude. 11 is bounded 
on the north by the Ganges, on the 
south by Ramgur and Monghir, on 
the cast by Moughir, and on the west 
by the River Soane and the district of 
Kotas. This district occupies about 
one halfof the whole level area of the 
district of Bahar Proper, to the south 
of the Ganges. In all its dimen- 
sions, according to Major Rennel, it 
contains 6680 square miles, besides 
hilly territory, dismembered from Pa- 
lamow, Nagpoor, and Ramgaur. 

In 1582 Abul Mazel describes the 
district as follows : 

* Sircar Bahar, confaining 46 ma- 
hals, measurement 952,598 beegahs, 
revenuc 83,196,390 dams, seyurghal 
2,270,147 dams. This sircar fur- 
nishes 2116 cavalry and: 67,356 in- 
fautry.” 

A great proportion of this district 
is level aud highly cultivated land; 
but towards the centre are some high 
grounds, named the Rajegur Hills, 
not cqually fertile. 

Although cxtremely well watered 
by the Ganges, Soaue, and nuthber- 
less smaller rivers, this is not proper- 
ly arice country, wheat of an excel- 
lent quality being the chief produce. 
‘The. other articles are opiuni, in very 
Jarre quauntitics, cotton, castor oil, 


and saltpetre, besides all the other 
fruits and vegetables commton to: 
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Yindostan. ‘Throughout the district 
cotten wouds are manu luctured, and 
atarge quantity osaltpetre is aum- 
ally sent to Coaleatta on the Com- 
papy’s saccount, 

‘The enltore of this distriet, in the 
Vieinity of Patna, is far superior to 
what ix generally wet with in Ben- 
wal, For several miles round the vil- 
lauges of Bankipoor aud Dinapoor, 


the fitlds assume the appearanee of 


rich and well-dressed gardens, and 
the operation of watering the ficlds is 
caicd on with great labour and 
perseverance. The surtace of the 
eround, in this part of the province 
of Bahar, dues vot rise more than 
30 feet ahove the level of the Gan- 
ees, and im many places the cleva- 
tion is still more Inconsiderable. The 
mest commen crops are cotton, doll, 
aud the castor oil an (the Ricinus 
communis), The latter rises to the 
height of a laree shrub, and shelters 
below its broad leaves the doll and 
cotton plauts, Barley alone is mixed 


swith the common pea, is also a very 


conuuen produce ino this vicinity, 
but is not equal to that of Britain. 

‘This district is on the whole ex- 
tremely well populated, in the pro- 
portion ef one Mahomimedan te four 
Hlindoos, and the caitivation cf the 
Jand is rapidly extending. The 
chieftowns are Patua, Dinapoor, Ba- 
har,and Gaveh. (J. Grant, Leanant, 
Cclebrocke, Abul Fazel, Xe.) 

Banarn—aA town in the provinee 
of Bahar, district of Bahar, 33 miles 
S.1. from Patna, Lat. 25°. 13" N, 
Long. 85°, 374. b. 

Banarer River.—This river has 


_#ts source among the Jemlah moun 
-tains in northern {ijndostan, irom 


~Gogerah, 


bos Jat. 32°. a N, 


whence it ffows south throvgh the 
prosinee of Gude, to the cast uf the 
Which it juims abuut 25 
inilds above Pyzabad, 

Banorry, (bahudscati)—A, small 
town within the Scik territories, in 
the province of Lahore, sittated on 
the east siee of the dhytium River. 
Lone. 91°. a’, bie 
About six iniles farther dows ior- 
nicr j stgud the tert of Slabat-dcen, 


BAILURA. 


on the Islaid of Jamad, and to the 
suuth are falt: hills, ‘This place. is 
about 312 files W.N. W. from the 
city of Lalfore. 

Baury,}(Bard.—A town in the 
province df Agra, sitaated ahout 10 
Indes to the north ef the Chambul, 
Bat. 269.477". N. Long. 77° 35/, I. 
This is the second town in point of 
consequence in the Rana of Dhoel- 
poors dominions, ‘The streets are 
narrow, but many of the houses, 
which are built of red stone, are 
two stovies high, and have a greater 
appearance of comfort than is usual 
in adian habitations, ‘This place 
has, for many years, been chielly in- 
hahited by Patans, antl POSSESSES SC- 

veral handsume Mahommedan tombs. 
"The surrounding country is trequent- 
ly harassed by depredations, and 
consequently ill cultivated. (Brough- 
ton, Ve.) 

‘Batpysnariw—aA village in Nor- 
thern Hindostan, in the district of 
Kemaoon, near the boundary of the 
Gierwal and Keimaoon districts, Lat, 
29°, 56". N. Long. 79° 404 1. 

This village derives its name from 
a large temple, now in a ruinous 
condition, and ne longer appropri- 
ated 10 saered worship. ‘The images, 
which comprehend a large pr oportion 
ofthe Hindvo pantheon, are lodged 
inasmalier temple, which has ‘the 
appearance of great antiquity. It 


stands on the banks of the Gaama- 


thi River, in which are a namber of 
fish, that are daily fed by the Brah- 
mios and Fakirs, An annual festi- 
valis held at this place, during the 
time of the Hurdwar fair, which is 
numerausty attended by people from 
all parts of the bills. The village 
contains only cight or 10 houses, in- 
habited princiy: ally by Gosains; bat 
there are a few Cauaje Brahmins, ' 
who have the superintendance of the 
teuple. The Gaufiathi River after- 
wares falls into the Goeprah, or 
Sagjow River. Badyanath, or Vaid- 
yenatha, is the name of tie Lindve 
vod of medicine. (daper, Fe.) 
Baitves.—A small town mm the 
Kajol of bby sore’s country, Lat. 12% 
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iN. Lone. 76°. 3/. FE. Near to 
this town is the sinall River Bhadri, 
the country to the west cf which is 
called Malayar, or the FF Ils, while 
that to the east is called Meé idan, or 
the open country. In Malhyar there 
are ny slaves. A considerable trade 
is carricd on betwixt Bailurn and Je- 
maulabad, in the Malabar province. 
Cochineal to the extent ef about 
1500 pounds weight is made here, 
upon the nopals raised by the farmers 
asa fenee round their gardens. ‘The 
cocbineal is of the inferior kind, which 
has been introduced inte India, and 
the plant is the eactus, which is ab- 
original in the country. Phis town 
in Sanserit is named Bailapura, and 
stands at a little distance from the 
Bhadri River, Jt hus a good tort 
built of stone, with a suburb con- 
taining above GOU houses. (2. Bu- 
chanan, 4c.) 

BajguLroor.—A_ town in the Ma- 
haratia territories, situated among 
the Vindaya mountains, 35 miles S. 
from Oojain. Lat, 22° 43", N. Long. 
70°. 39", Bs. 

BaLasac-—A small island in the 
Eastern Seas, about 18 amiles in 
Jeneth, by four the average breadth, 
lying ofl the southern extremity of 
the Istand of Palawan. Lat. 8°. N, 
Long. 1179 10, 4. 


BALapaLaGinn—A_ eluster of 13 
small flat islands in the Straits of 


Macassar, covered with trees, and 
having navigable channels between 
them, but uneven anchorage. ‘They 
are also named the Little Paternoster 
Isles. The Boadjoos tish here for 
sea swallo, or biche de mar, which 
they strike on the sand at the bottom, 
in fel and 10 fathoms water, with 
an iron prouged instrument. (Hor 
rest, Se.) 

BALAGHAUT cEDEN DistRIcts— 
In the south of India a stupendous 
Wall ofmountain§, named the Ghauts, 
rises abruptly from the low countr yy 
sapporting in the nature of a terrace 
a vast extent of level plains, which 
are so cleyated as to affect the tein- 
peratare, and ‘render the climate 
cuuler, ‘Lhis table land. extends from 
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the Krishna to the southern extremity 
of the Mysore, and is named Bala- 
ghant, or Above the Ghauts, in con- 
tradistinction to Payenghaut,or Below 
the Ghauts. ‘This extensive and fruit- 
ful region formed the ancient Hindoo 
einpire of Karnata, no part of which 
was below the mountains, althouvh, 
in modern times, the term has been 
so misapplied by the Mahommedins 
aid Europeans, as to signify exclu- 
sively the country below ‘the Ghants, 

In the present article the name 
Balaghaut is restricted to that terri- 
tory acquired by the British govern- 
nent i 1800, and since sabdivided 
into the two collectorships of Bellary 
and Cadapah. 

This tract of country was acquired 
by treaty with the nizam, dated the 
12th Vet. 1800, and comprehends all 
the territory situated south of the 
‘Toombuddra and Krishua rivers, 
which fell to the nizam’s share by the 
treaties of Seringapatain in 1792, and 
Mysore in 1799, together with the 
alook of Adoni, and all his high 
nesses Other districts south of these 
rivers. 

This large portion of country is 
what is now called the Ceded Dis- 
tricts; and to these, two-thirds of 
Punanoor were added, and part of 
Goodipat ; having been exchanged 
for certain districts, Which had been 
reserved hy the treaty of Mysore, as 
the eventual portion of the Peshwah 
of the Maharattas, but which, by the 
supplementary treaty of Mysore, in 
Dec. 1803, {cll intu the possession of 
the Company. 


Under the ancient native govern- 


ments, this quarter of the Balaghaut 
was subdivided into many disiric ts, 
dhe chief of which were Carnoul, 
Adoni, Commim, Uarponully, Ry- 
droog, Ralhary, Gooty, W preihcr 
or Guudicotta, Cudapah, Gurram- 
condah, Punganoor, and Sidhont. 

The principal towns are Bijanagur, 
Balhary, Adoni, Gooty, Cudapah, 
Harponally, and Gurrumcondah. | 

from the elevated surface of this 


region it has no large rivers except 


the hhrisna and 'T ombud Inq which 
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are its proper boundaries, but it pos- 
sesses juany smaller streams. Much 
‘the greater portion of the lands is 
‘under the dry cultivation, it being 
calculated, that in the Ceded Districts 
the wet cultivation docs not exseced 
seven per cent. of the whole. 

- In the Ceded ‘Districts there are 
Vast tracts af land unoccupied, which 
may be ploughed at once, without 
the labour and expense of clearing 
away forests, as there arc above three 
niillions of acres of this kind, which 
“Were formerly cultivated, and might 
be retrieved and oceupied. 

In the ceded terriforics, districts 
are. subsivided into villages under 
ihe inanagement of potails, or head 
farmers, by whom the ryots are 
puided, In all villazes the hatter are 
in the habit of meeting and debating 
on the subject of rent, but there are 
many villages in which they settle 
among themselves the exact propur- 
tion of the whole rent that each in- 
dividual is tu pay. These are called 
veespuddi, or sixteenth villages, from 
the land rent being divided into six- 
teenth shares. A great part of the 

Cuddapah province is composed of 
these sorts of villazes, and they are 
scattered, though more thinly, over 
the other parts of the country. When 
the season of cultivation draws near, 
the: ryots of the veespuddi yillages 
assemble to regulate their several 
rents for the year. . The pagoda is 
usually the place chosen tor this pur- 
pose, from the idea that its sanctity 
will render their engagements with 
each other more biuding ; every vil- 
Jage in this manner being a small 
‘sollectorate, managed by the potail, 
Or head farmer, 

_ In 1806, ‘after the survey of these 
districts was completed, instructions 
were circulated to make out new re- 
turns ofthe number of the inhabitauts 
in every village, as far as was practic- 
able by actual muster, except. with 
“those'casts who seclude their women 
froin public view, The total number 
‘Gfinhabitants amounted to 1,917,376, 
‘which shewed aggdinercase of onc. 
aiation in five years 


“7th in phe pop 
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of tranquillity, partly arising from 
the returnof persons who lad emi- 
grated dyring the uizam's govern- 
ment, buf the remainder must be at- 
tributed fo the falsity uf former re- 
turns. Thésc population lists tended to 
prove, that the males were one-tenth 
more nunicrous than the females. 

The umnber of cattle and sheep 
cannot be ascertained with the same 
accuracy, not only because the 
owners are averse to giving true re- 
ports, but because herds and flocks 
more frequently migrate from one 
part of the country to another tor the 
sake of pasture, and many herds are 
actually wild. ‘The number of black 
cattle was estimated at. 1,198,613, 
and that of buffaloes 493,906; the 
sheep 1,147,492, and the goats 
694,633. The actual number of the 
two last is probably more, as their 
owners have a superstitions prejudice 
against their being counted by others, 
or even by themselyes; and it is, 
therefore, more diflicult tu obtain 
correct statements of them than of 
the larger cattle. 

In the Ceded Districts indigo is. 
raised and exported in considerable 
quantities, (he coarse sugar manufac- 
tory is also on the increase. Cotton 
is one of the chief productions, but 

«has not increased lately. ‘The pea- 
santry are a very industrious race, 
and most of themhusbandmen by cast, 

In a political and military point of 
view these districts are of great 
value, for they are now what the 
Carnatic formerly was, the countries 
from which our artnies in the Deccan 
must draw all their supplics of cattle 
and provisions, When under the 
nizam, the revenue of the ceded dis- 
tricts. was rapidly declining every 
year, Anarmy was constaatly in the, : 
field, the expense of which consvaned 
the collections, and the country was 
alogcether in such a distracted state, 
that the nizam seemed to have given 
it up to the Company, because he 
could not retain it mm subjection. 

The Ceded Districts, when obtained 
in 1800, were’ placed under Colonel 
Thomas Munro. This extensive tract 


of country, which, including the tri- 
butary distriet of Karncal, is larger 
than Scotland, and contcins a popu- 
lation of above two m.Jlions, had 
sunk to the lowest point of declen- 
sion, by a weak and improvident 
rovernment, ‘The value at which it 
was ceded was 16,651,545 star pa- 
sodas, ineludiizs all heads of revenue. 
The collector, in the first tnstance, 
fixed his rents at a rate much below 
what had been the former demand, 
increasing it only as the means of 
the cultivator, and the state of the 
country, improved. In the course 
of seven years, the land revenues 
alone increased from 10,06,593 pa- 
gados to 15,17,272 ; and, by the able 
conduct of Col, Munro, the inbabit- 
ants of the province, from disunited 
hordes of lawless freebooters, became 
#3 far advanced in civilization, sub- 
mission to the laws, and obedience 
to the magistrates, as any of the sub- 
jects under the Madras government. 
The total collections in 1808-9 
amounted to 18,02,570 sta? pagodas, 
oF which 16,69,908 consisted of land 
revenne only. | 

Up to 1810 no permaneht settle- 
ment had been made in the Cceded 
Districts, but the cultivators were so 
far protected in the enjoyiient of 
uicir property, that a fixed rent had 
been settled on all land, and every 
ryot could retain his farm, provided 
he paid that fixed rent. 

The ceded territories are now di- 
vided inte twa collcectorships, or dis~ 
tricts, viz. Bellary and Cudapah. 

This part of India having been 
bronght under the Mahommedan 
yoke at a late period, and never 
thoroughly subducd or settled, the 
proportion of that religion to the 
Ftindoo is small; probably not more 
thaa oug in 15. : 

In remote tiraes these provinces 
formed part of the last existing Him- 
duo kingdgm of Bijanagur, to which 
article the reader is referred for some 
historical particulars. A great pro- 
nurtion of the modérn polygars claim 
descent from the officers of the Bija- 
heyur. empire, aud some from the 
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royal family. On the fall of the Mo. 
gul dynasty it contained several smell 
independent states, particularly the 
Patan Nabobs of Adoni and Cuda- 
pah, and suffered encroachments from 
the Curturs of the Mysore. It was 
mostly conquered, by Hyder, between 
1766 and 1780, and in 1800 was 
transferred to the British govern- 
ment. (Col. T. Munro, 5th Report, 
Rennel, Thackeray, Hodson, &c.) 

BALAMBANGAN.—A. small] island in 
the astern Seas, about 15 miles in 
length, by three in breadth, lying off 
the northern extremity of Boruco, 
Lat. 7°. 15’. N. Long. 1179, 5. I. 
The harbour called the North East is 
the largest; but at that on the sonth 
side, where the English settled, the 
ground is swampy. It is very con- 
venient for watering, as by meaus of 
a hose the water may be conducted 
on board without landing the casks. 
The soil is rich and fruitful, and the 
harbour abounds with fish. At the 
north east harbour the soil is sandy 
and barren, 

In 1774 the East India Company. 
formed a settlement here with a view 
to the spice trade, but were trea- 
cherously expelled by the Sooloos in 
1775, who surprised the Buggess 
centinels, turned the guns against 
the guard, and drove the settlers on 
board their vessels. The settlement 
was re-established in 1803, but after- 
wards abandoned. Jt does not ap- 


‘pear that this settlement would have 


answered any purpose capable of 
compensating the great expenditure 
requisite to sustain it. The island, 

rior to 1774, was uninhabited, and 
lus probably remained so ever since 
the British quitted it. ¢ Forrest, $c.) 

‘Bavasoxe, (Valeswara).—A town 
in the province of Orissa, district of 
Mohurbunge, 110 miles 8S, W. from 
Calcutta, Lat. 219, 31’. N, Long. 
87°. 13/. E. ee 

This town is built along the Boorée - 
Bellaun River, where the tide com- 
monly rises cight feet, The stream 
is not navigable for vessels of greater © 
burden thin 106 tons, aud cven these 
can. only get over the bat ut spring’ 
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tides. Balasore was formerly a flou- 
rishing port, but their manufactory 
of Sanaes cloths is very mach fallen 
off, hoth in qualify and quantity. At 
a very early period the Poriuguese, 
Duteh, end Kueglish, had factories 
here, long ago in rains. 

Qu the 29th Nov. 1688, during a 
rupture between the ar Tadia 
Company and Aurengzebe, Captain 
Freath landed a hody of troops and 
seamen, attacked and took a battery 
ot 30 pieces of camion, and plun- 
dered the town of Balasore. ‘The 
Koglish factory was burned by the 
governor, and the Company's ser- 
vants carried prisoners up the coun- 
try, aud it doves not appcar that they 
were ever released. 

‘The native vessels from Balasore 
and Cuttack, which carry most of 
the grain from Bengal to Madras, 
are larger and of a superior descrip- 
tion to other native vessels employed 
on this coast. After having made 
oue voyaze to Madras, they usnally 
return for a sccond cargo, which they 
generally land there in the latter end 
of April, or beginning of May. ‘They 
afterwards proceed to Coringa, which 
is a tavonrable port, both for obtain- 
mg repairs, and cargves of salt for 
Bengal. 

The town of Balasore was ceded 
to the British government, along with 
this part of Orissa, by the Nagpoor 
Maharattas, during the administra- 
tion of the Marquis Wellesley in 
1803. Pilots for the Calcutta River 
are procured in Balasore Roads, 'Tra- 
velling distance from Calcutta to Ba- 
lasore 141 miles 8. W. (lst Register, 
Lechte, Bruce, Renuel, Reports, Sc.) 

BaLtchormi—aA_ town im the Bri- 
tish territories, in the: province of 


Oude, situated near the northern 
mountains, Lat. 28°. 42" N. Long. 


81°. 12. B. 

Batecunnan, (Balikhanda).—A 
town in the nizain’s territories, iu 
the province of Hyderabad, situated 
ou the south side of the Godavery, 
Lat. 19°, 10, N.. Logg. 79°. 20’. FE, 

‘Batoauy.—a tp gin the province 
of Gulyef, § Situatdd “en: ‘the road he- 


ther Cooly chiet’s den, 


‘ter than that of a 
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tween Rahdunpoor and ‘Therah, a 
few miles scuth of the latter, and be- 
longing to’ an independeiit Cooly 
chet. Two miles north of if is ano- 
named Ra- 
ningpoor, "Phe surrounding country 
is overspread with jangle about 15 
fect high, (A‘Alirds, Ve.) 

BaALHany, (Bellavy)-—The terri- 
tories ceded by the nizam, in 1800, 
were subdivided into two collector- 
ships—Balhary and Cudapah; the 
former comprehending the western, 
and the latter the eastern districts, 
(See Ralaghaut ceded territories.) 

Bicuarny, (Veladart.—A town, 
Situated on the west side of the For- 
gry River, 187 aniles N. from Se- 
ringapatam, and the capital of one 
of the Balazhaut collectorships, inte 
which the ceded districts were di- 
vided. Lat. 15% 0 N. Lon. 76°. 
53’. 1. 

Ballary is a hill fort, with a forti- 
fied pettah, near to which is fixed the 
head quagters and cantonments of a 
military division. 

The ancestors of the Balhary po 
Ivears held the office of Dewan under 
the Rayeels of Annagoondy, and ac- 
quired several zemindaries. His de- 
scendants paid tribute to the Beja- 
poor sovereigns, and allerwards to 
Aurengzebe. In 1475 Hyder took 
Balhary, when the polygar made his 
escape, He returned, and levied 
contributiaus in 1791, but w as driven 
out the year following, and is since 
dead, With him the family became 
extinet, alfhongh several pretenders 
afterwards appeared, (2. June, 
12 Reg. ¥e.) 

Barky, (Phalect).—A town in the 
nizam’s territories, in the province of 
Becder, 45 miles N. EF. from Kalber- 


gah. Lat. 17° 494 N. Long. 77% | 
20°, EK. "Phis is a large town, but 


how greatly ‘leonyed. d. Tt was former- 
ly surrounded by a wall, with a num- 
ber of cound bastions, and its rajah 
possessed the pergunnahs of Nitone, 
Moorg, and Balky. It now answers 
the description-of a large village bet 
town. ( ‘Upton, 


Reg. §e.) 
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- BariaxnovanG.—a district, situ- 
ated jn the south-eastern extremity 
of the, [stand of daya, along the Straits 
of Bally. 

A chain af high mountains com- 
mences jn this district, and extend 
to ithe westward, decreasing era- 
dually in height. 'Phis risige divides 
Java longitudinally tate (we partions, 
of which the northera is the largest 
and the best. From these mountains 
many rivers descend, 
then are naviguble for larce vessels ; 
the most considerable is that of Joana. 

Ballanbouang Bay, the entrauce of 
Which bezins at Gooningikan, in the 
Straits of Baly, is entirely desert, 
and covered with thick woods down 
to the water's edge, and haunted by 
various sorts of wild beasts, The 
landing at PRallambouaneg is dificult, 
and the coast dangerous, particularly 
to the north of the river, where there 
is a sand hank. 

In the Ballanbouang district there 
are some pepper and “coltce planta- 
tions, but the climate is desirnetive, 
and the coast little frequented. (Sia- 
rormus, Tombe, &e.) 

Bacvapit.y, (Balapali)—A town 
iu. the Balaghaut ecded territory, dis- 
triet of Commim. Lat. 15°. 45! N. 
Long. 78°. 23'. 1. 

5. LLLAPOOR.—A town in the ni 
zaim’s territories, in the province of 
Berar, 35 miles W. from FE Wichpoor. 
Lat. 21°. 19! N, Long. 77°. 32’. 1. 

BaniaGcnavr.—This is the Ghaut 
ov Port of Calcutta, on the Salt Lakes 
to the cast, where boats and craft 
land their cargoes. It, was formerly 
‘two miles from Caleutta, and the 
road dangerous to travellers, from the 
number of tigers that inhabited the 
jengles on eae ch side. A remarkable 
change has since taken place, there 
being an avenue of houses and = gar- 
dens the whole way. Some old inha- 
bitants, still resident in Calcutta, re- 
collect a creek which ran from Chand- 
paul Gbhaut. to Baliaghaut. ‘They 
sav that the drain from the goyern- 
meuj house is where it took its course, 
aud there isa ditch to the south of 
the Beytakhanah, which shews ¢vi- 


but none of 
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dent traces af the continuation of this 
creck. (Sth Iteport, Se.) 


BALOOCHISTAN, (Balochasthan’. 


A large province to the west of tke 
Indus, hounded &n the north by Can, 
dahar aad Seistau in Persia; on the 
south by the sea; ou the east it has 
Sheharpoor and the province of Sin- 
de; and on the west, Mekran, in 
Persia. ‘The space comprehended is 
principally situated between the 25th 
and 30th degrees of north Jativade, 
and the 62d and 69th of cast longi- 
tude; but the political Innits of the 
province are in such a perpetual state 
of fluctuation, that it is almost in- 
possible to define them. |The names 
of the prince He provinces aro Jale- 
wan, Sarawan, Zukree, Mekran, lus, 
and Muteh ; ‘but this includes terri- 
fories not subject to Mahmood Khan, 
the prescnt Amecr of Kelat, the ca- 
pital of the province. 

To the south, Baloochistan Proper 
commences at Kohinee, 25 miles 
N. E. from Bayla, in latitude 26°, 
30’, N. trom which place it extends 
to Nooshky, 79 miles NW, from 
Kelat. Lat. 30°. N. ‘This country is 
described as a confused heap of 
mountains, throagh which the roads 
gencrally load in w ater courses, and 
the beds of small rivers. Jhalawan 
is the most southern district of Ba- 
loochistan, and Sarawan the most 
northerly. They are a mass of moun- 
tains from Kohunwat, on. the frot- 
ticrs of Lus, to the desert which di- 
vides thein from Candahar; the length 
of this stupendous range being 350 
miles, but varying in Weadth at dif 
ferent places, These mouutains are 
barren, aud chiefly composed of black 
or grey stone; but the vallies of 
Wadd, Khozdar, and Sohrab, are ca- 
pable of cultivation, ‘The climate of 
this Alpine region assimilates, in @ 
considerable. des gree, to that, of Ku 
rope, there heing four distinct Sea- 
SUns-—spring, summer, autumn, and®, 
winter. The heat is scldom un 
pleasantly great, but the ‘coldris in- 
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tense during the months of Decem- 
ber, Janeary, and February. 

. "The plains of Wudd, Khozdar, and 
Sobrab, produce favourable scasons, 
plentiful crops of wheat, barley, and 
jJoarev; and in some. of the Jesser 
vallics grass grows abundantly.— 
Fiocks of sheep and cattle are nu- 
merous. every -part of the country. 
dhalawan and Sarawan are subdi- 
vided into smaller districts, and cach 
district into innumerable kheils or 
socictics, each of which farnish their 
quotas of troops according to its po- 
pulation, or the exigence of the ser- 
Vice, 


- Shal.and Mustung, two stages to 
the northward of Aelat, were given 
to Nassir Khan by Nadir Shah, for 
his services at Meshed, and Anund 
Dajil for. those in Hindostan. The 
elimate of Cutch Gundava is exces- 
sively hot, -the winds which prevail 
there in the summer being often fatal 
even-to.the natives. 

- Nooshky is a small tract of about 
36 square miles, at the base of the 
Kelat mountains, It is an arid tract, 
the sand hills of which are continn- 
ally. shitting with the winds, A small 
stream, cajled the X ysur, issnes from 
the hills, and irrigates a small por- 
tion of the country. "Chere are also 
amall patehes of-land capable of cul- 
fivation in different parts of the sand, 
but. which frequently become sterile 
"The inhabitants of 


ander black felts; stretched over a 
drame..of wickerwork made of: the 
guz plant; this species of village is 
named Tomun, or Kheil, and in 
most of them a few Hindoos are to 
be found. | 


. Lhe soil of this. district being so . 


sandy, the heat is excessive during 
the summer months, at which time 
the inhabitants migrate to the monn- 
tains for eool air. and water, as the 
stream fails in the valley at that sea- 
s0n,-, The inhabitants import grain 
‘from, Cutch. Guadava and Seistan, 
Cand dates from Mekran.. The Ba- 
Jooghres here are called Nharroes, or 


; Rukshqui; and are felated to those of 
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the same: tribe in Seistan and Bun- 
poor. In appearance they are tall 
men With small bones, are extremely 
idle and dissolute, and addicted to 
thieving, They undertake predatory 
incursions to Mekran, and carry off 
into slavery any persou.they m.et 
with; some they sell at Kelat and 
Candahar the remainder are brought 
in the horde, aud incorporated with 
the tribe. In this part of the country 
all. the. Balooches understand Per- 
sian, but they speak a dialect of the 
Baloochy langnage among them- 
selves, different frown that of the 
Koorgalee spoken by the Bra- 
hooecs, : 

Sohrab is a fine valley extending 
north and south nearly 50 miles, by 
about 12 miles in breadth, ‘The centre 
through which the water from the 
hills runs, is well enltivated, with 
small villages scattered about half a 
mile asandcr. ‘The mountains, in 
many parts of Baloochistan, are inha- 
bited by shepherds, who reside in 
temporary® huts erected on apy spot 
that offers good pasturage. 

There are few countries in the 
world so wholly without commodities 
suited for commercial exchange as 
Baloochistan, which originates partly 
from the dispositions of the natives, 
Who are adverse to all the arts of 
civil life, and partly to the nature of 
the country, consisting either of stu- 
pendous mountains, or of arid plains, 
destitute of water or vegetation. Nei- 
ther hus Baloochistan the benefit of 
any navigableriyer totransportils ma- 


nulactures or natural productions, ifit 


had any; and the roads are generally 
nothing but the dry beds of turrents. 


‘The population is also dispersed into 
‘small socicties, generally hostile to 
‘each cther, and yielding but a no- 


ininal obedience. to any chief, | 
The Baloochys ang Brahooees, the 
two principal tribes, arc subdivided 


-into many different kheils or tomuus, 


but their actual. ntymber bas never 
been ascertamed: with. any correct- 


ness, In religion they ave. of- the 
-Sooni ‘sect of Mahommedans,: aud 


streyuous adversarics of the. Shecas. 


BALOOCHISTAN, 


The folowing are the principal 
tribes of Brahooces, viz. 


a P Men. 
The Kumburanee (the tribe 
of the Chief) Mahmood 
Khan), estimated at - - 1000 


Fhe tribe of Mengul, esti- 

niated at = = «= = «= 19000 
Zukree - - «© = = | @ 
Pandurani - - - - - - 
Nahari - + -~ - + = - 
Imaum Hosscing - - - - 
Beguugje - - - - - - 


The Balooches, cailed Nharroe or 
Rukshani, inhabit that part of Ba- 
loochistan lying west of the desert, 
and are a tribe of 1000) fighting men, 
by whom the jadgalls, or cultivators, 
have been nearly exterminated out 
of Northern Mekran. ‘The few Bra- 
hooecs that have settled in| Mekran, 
are naturalized with the Brahooees 
of that country. In Cutch Gundava 
there are no Brahooees, but Baloo- 
ches of the tribes of Rind and Mug- 
ree, who formerly emigrated from 
Mekran, and five in villages, which 
retain the appellation of Toomuns. 

- The Brahooces of Baloochistan are 
@ strong, hardy race of nen, their 
bones being short, and uneommonly 
thick. Their cast of countenance is 
extremely dillerent trom that of Asid- 
tics in general, having round faces 
and blunt features, more like Bu- 
ropeans. ‘Phey are hard working 
men, and cat voraciously of half- 
dressed meat and sour milk. All the 
Balooches are excellent workmen, 


but none are equal to the Brahooees. 


in strength and courage. © They train 
greyhounds with great care, and fre- 
quently exchange them for one or 
‘two camels, or pay 400 rupees for 
onewhen of'a superior quality, ‘Their 
breed of shepherds’ dogs is also ex- 
celicnt. "The proad-sword EXEFrCcise 
and shooting al a mark:-are favourite 
“amusements with the Brahooees, and 
"as swordsmen they.are said to excel. 
- Their common dressis an under coat, 
‘which -fits close to the body, and is 
: worn over the pyrahun, or shirt; their 
trowsers are gathered up at the ankle, 
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and they wear a small round flat. 
topped cap of felt silk. The shep- 
herds wear a covering of white felt 
above the shirt in winter, with cloth. 
trowsers, and a sifall felt cap: The 
Brahooees sometimes breed horses’ 
large and hardy, equally accustomed’ 
to the cold of Kelat, and the heat of 
Gundava, but they are often vicious. 

Amongst the dispersed societies of _ 
Raloochistan there are a few Hindoos 
scattered, who carry on the miserable 
traflic of the country, and act as nio- 
nev-chanvers and agents to the na- 
tive chiefs. It is probable, that long 
after the first Mahommedan invasion, 
a great proportion of the country still 
continued in the occupation of the 
Hindoos; but for more than a cens 
tury past the ‘Mahommedan tribes 
have been so progressively inercasing 
in barbarity, that no medium could 
be observed, and the native Hindoos 
have cither undergone compulsory 
conversion, or deserted the country: 
‘The few who are still resident seldom 
bring their families, and have pro- 
bably much degencrated, as traveHers 
have not observed that they have thé 
repugnance to flesh-meat, which cha- 

racterizes most of the purer casts in 
India. 

‘Two centuries ago the city of Ke- 
lat, with the surrounding country, 
was possessed by Sewah Rajah, 9 
Hindoo, at which period the Baloo- 


‘ches (as at present) tended flocks of 


sheep in the mountains. 'The inha- 
bitants were much infested by the 
depredations of the people residing 
in the Jow country, lying’: between 
Kelat, Sinde, aud Shekarpoor; ‘aid 
to protect them the rajah sent: for 
Kumber, a Baloochy chicf, ‘and totk 
him into his service, allowing him 


‘five bundles of grass and wood per 
day for each man,’ 


In the progres- 
sion.of time this chief increased his 


- followers,’ and seizing ‘the’: govern- 


ment, raised: the tribute to 100- bun- 
dies of grass and, wood daily; besides 
a contribution. of. horses, ‘camels, a 
footeunners.: ‘This tribute is-still oc, 
casionally. exaeted by the Khanof 
Kelat, and paid by the dehars, or 
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peasantry, in the immediate neigh- 
bonrkvod, who are said tu have come 
originally {rom Persia, although’ they 
have much the appearauce aud man- 
ners of Hindoos, 

Kuiher, the first usurper, was 
succeeded by his sen 
Sminbar, ‘the father of the next 
prince, 

Meahommed Khan, who was suc- 
ceeded by his son 

Abdulla Khan, the father of 

Nassir Ahan, who ascended the 
throne after putting to death his bro- 
ther, Hajee Khan. "Uhis prince per- 
formed some important services to 
Nadir Shah, who rewarded him with 
the donation of several adjacent pro- 
vinces; and; being a man of consi- 
derable abilities, greatly extended 
the Ealoochistan dominions, which 
he lett, in a comparaitvely fiourish- 
inv state at his death, in 1793, to his 
eldest son, Mahmood Khan, who 
then ascended the throne. Since this 
period, the territories subject to Ke- 
Jat have heen g ereatly curtailed by the 
Amecrs of Sinde, and other neigh- 
beuring princes, the talents of Mah- 
mood Khan being very inferior to 
those.of his father. Heis at present 
about 29 years of age, and his bro- 
ther, Musiapha shan, about one 
year younger. "Ehe latter is repre- 
sented as being of an active martial 
disposition, foud of the chace, and 
desirous of improving the hereditary 
dominions, by the suppression of the 

humerous bands of robbers, by which 
the country is desolated. 

The territory immediately subject 
to Mahmood Khan comprises the 
hich hilly country of Sewistan, and 
the low tandseof Cutch Gundava and 
Awund Dajil to the eastward, bound- 
ed on the north by Khorasan; south, 
by Fas and Sinde; on the west by 
Nekran, and on the east by Sinde, 
lis whole clear revenuc does not ex- 


ceed three Jacks -of rmpees, and is - 


collected from Anund Dajil, Cutch 
ue va, and the bazar tolls of Ke- 
at. ‘Uhe Khans of Baloochistan ac- 
knowledge tho parginount authority 
of the Cabit sovereigns, tou whom 


‘this island, 


they are feudatories; but their de- 
gree of obedience isin proportion to 
the talents of the reigning prince, 
and the political circumstances of the 

Cabul yovernment. Upon an urgent 
emergency, it ts supposed the terri- 
tories of Mahmood Klan are capable 
of furnishing 25,000 infantry and ca- 

valry, but so great a nomber has ne- 
ver yet been collee ted together, nor 
would if be easy, in so barren a 
country, to support them if they 
were. (Christie, Kinnetr, ec.) 

Barry, (Bali, or Litlle Java).-~ 
An island in the Western Seas, se- 
parated trom Java by the Straits of 
Bally, and Iving betwixt the 8th and 
9th dezrees of south latitude. In 
length it may be estimated at 70 
niles, by 35 the average breadth. 

This island is well cultivated on 
the south side, and many of the 
lands are inclosed. It is populous, 
and the inhabitants spin a great deal 
of cotton yarn, which the’ Chinese 
export to Bencoolen, as also chech- 
ered cloth! The Chinese also carry 
in sloops, from Bally to Beucoolen, 
pickled pork and jerked beef, which 
the Malays call ding-ding. The Bug- 
wesses export cottun, both raw and 
spun intu yarn, from this island to 
Celebes, packe din baskets. 

“At the road of Carang Assem on 
refreshments for ships 
may be had; and in the Straits of 
Lombhook, west of Carang Assem, 
are several places well inhabited, 
named Padang, Casamba, and ‘Tu. 

ang. ‘The Straits of Bally are dan- 
gerous, and but seldom frequented 
by European vessels. 

The languages spoken by the in- 
habitants of Bally appear to be dia- 
lects of the Javanese. ‘The greater 
part of them profess the religion of 
their ancestors, rescmble the Uin- 
dvos in their looks, wear the Hindoe 
mark on their furchead, and the wo- 
men burn themselves with their «de- 
ceascd husbands, according, to the 
practice of the Hindoos, ‘They. are 
peenliarly addicted to the worship of 
Indra, Surya, and Vishnu. 

An intercourse is carried on be- 


BAMIAN. 


tween the natives of Bally and the 
Dutch settlement at Bagnowangie, 
on the opposite shore of the Straits 
in the Island of Java, but none are 
reecived, woless furnished owith a 
passport written oua badaimier feat 

A teasue and a half within the 
Western coust of Bally, opposite to 
Bagnowangie, there is a volcano, 
which frequently discharges a sbawer 
ot ashes, Which cover the Dutch port 
and villaze, and all the vicinity ; and 
to this vileano, with creat injustice, 
setilers at Bagnowaneie attribute the 
nhealthiness of the station, (2for- 
rest, Leyden, Lombe, Xe.) 

Barempas—A town and fortress 
possessed by the Rajah of Amran, in 
the Gujrat) Peninsula, situated ou 
the Gaulf of Cuteh. 

Bauxy.—A town in the Dindignl 
district, 26 miles W. by N. from the 
town of Dindigal. Lat. 10°. 26, N. 
Long. 77°. 4. 6. 

Bimparan.—The ruins of a citv 
in the province of Sinde, distriet of 
Fatta, Lat. 249 46". N.° Long. 67°. 
50’. KE. The site of this place was 
on a hill now covered with trees and 
bushes, and exhibiting iu the neigh. 
bourhood amany tombs of Sindyan 
warriors, Who tcl} here in a battle 
foucht between Gholaum Shah and 
Meer Ali. The ruins now rareeplibie 
at Bumbarah are conjectured to be 
these of an ancient) city, named 
Brahminabad by the Persia aut: ors, 
which, in the L0th centary, was the 
capital of a Nourishing Hindoo prin- 
cipalily. (Warfield, yc-) 

BamBerv.—aA town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Khandesh, 70 miles L. from Surat. 
Lat. 219°. 18’. N. Long. 749%. 1. L. 


Bameeny, (Vamant).—An island - 


lying off the cuast of Chittagong, in 
the province of Bengal, formed by 
the sediment deposited by the great 


River Megna, and Jike the adjacent. 


islands very little elevated above the 
level of dhe water. In length it may 
be estimated at 12 miles, by five the 
average breadth. ‘lhe tide runs in 
this vicinity with. frightful rapidity, 
which renders the passage to and 
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from the island extremely datigerous, 
‘he vovermment have here’ au esta- 
blishinent for the ameanulacture of 
salt, subordinate to the Bulwah and 
Chittagong agency, ) 

Bamsan, (Samtyan).— aA city in 
Persia, the capital of the province of 
Banian, which is bounded on the 
east by Cabul. Lat, 349% 30%. N. 
Lone. 65°. 57. E. 

Ahthough this town be sitaated to 
the west of the Hiindvo Kho monn- 
tains, and appertains geographically 
to Persia, vet, during the reign of 
Acher, it was subject, with the dis- 
trict, to the throne of Dethi, as ap- 
pears by the tollowing description by 
Abul Fazel, A.D. 1582. 

* Jn the district of Zohak Bamian 
is the castle of Aohak, a monninent 
of great antiquity, which is in good 
condition, wiile the fortress of Ta. 
mian js in ruins. Vooman Zchak 
Bamiah 861,750 dams.” 

This famous city, the Thebes of 
the east, is situated on the road be- 
tween Bahlac and Cabul, cight days 
journey tron the latter place, Like 
Thebes of Egypt, it is entirely cut 
ont of an insulated mountain. ‘To 
the south of it, at the distance of 
two mites, are the ruins of an an- 
cient city named Ghiulghaleh, which, 
according to tradition, was destroyed 
ata very carly peripd by the Ma- 
hominedans, ‘The eny of Bamiven 
consists of a vast number of apart- 
ments and reeesses, cnt out of the 
rock; some of which, on account of 
their extraordinary dimensions, are 
supposed to have been temples. In. 
the Ayeen Acberg, eonposed by 
Abul Uazel, it ts said there are 12,000 
of these recesses inhe district of 
Baniian., 

- The attention of travellers, how- 
ever, is principally attracted hy two 
colossal statnes, 50 cubits high, 
which are erect, and adhere to the 
mountain in niches. At some: dis- 
tance fro: these two is a smaller 


‘one, 15 cubits high. One of the Jargg 


statues is supposed to represent a 
male, and one a. female, and the 
small one their son, They are. all 
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much disfigured, and the legs of the 
male broken; for the Mahommedans 
never march that way, without firing 
two or three shots at them; but, 
owing to their want of skill, they 
seldom do much mischief. From the 
numerous fragments remaining, it 
would appear as if there had been 
many hundred statues in this district ; 
and Praun Poory, the Hindoo asce- 
tick, who visited this place betwixt 
1770 and 1780, mentioned with ad- 
miration the number of statucsa that 
then existed, although the place had 
been long deserted by its inhabitants, 
In A. D. 1220 it was taken and des- 
troyed by Gengis Khan. (Wilford, 
Duncan, Abul Fazel, &c.) 

Bamoo.—A town in the northern 
quarter of the Birman empire, only 
20 miles from the frontiers of the 
province of Yunan, in China. Lat, 
24°. N. Long. 96°. 56’. E. This 
town and’ province were taken from 
the Chinese by the Birmans, since 
the accession of the present dynasty. 
The road from this town to Manche- 
gece, or Yunan, lies through moun- 
tains, and this is the usual route of 
the Birman envoys going to Pekin. 
(Symes, Sc.) 

Bamonrt.—A small village in Nor- 
thern Hindostan, containing 30 or 
49 huts, situated in the district of 
Almora. Lat. 29°. 16’. N. Long.79°. 
35’. 

This village belongs to the Mewa- 
tis, who have formed a small colony 
tu these forests, and levy a contri- 
bution on all goods and passengers, 
on their way to and from the hills. 
An anoual fair is held here in the 
dry season, to which the hill people 
bring their nterchandize for sale, or 
to exchange it fur the productions 
of the low lands, Bamori is the Ii- 
mit of the Goorkhali territories in 
this quarter. (flapér, Sc.) _ 
~ Bampoor.—aA town in the Maha- 
ratta territorics, in the province of 
Malwah, 33 miles S. fru Kotah, 
Gat. 24°.44’.N. Long. 75°. 43”. BE. 
e BaMRaGit; (Pamaraghar).— A 


town in the ‘province of Orissa, situ-. 


ated ‘on thc ‘east side: of the Brak- 
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miny Noy River, 73 miles N. W, 
from Cuttack, Lat. 21° 4”. N. Long. 
85°. 12. E. <A few miles to the 
south are iron mines and_ forges, 
which, with the town, are possessed 
by independent zemindars. 

Banass River.—See Bunnass. 

Banaut.—A small district about 
the 34th degree of north latitude, 
situated among the southern hills, in 
the province of Cashmere. . 

At the distance of five miles to 
the south-east of the village of Ba- 
naul, begins a boundary of a divi- 
sion of the Cashmere territory, lying 
without the greater circle of moun- 
tains. The governors of Cashmere 
permit the fertile valley of Banaal, 
which is 10 miles in length, to re- 
main uncultivated, that it may not 
attord shclter or provision to the bor- 
dering Hindoo states; who, in for- 
mer periods, have, through this 
tract, approached the interior passes 
of Cashmere. ‘The Banaul district is 
mountainous, and looks down on the 
plains of Cashmere to the north. 
(Foster, §c.) | 

Banaut.—A town in the province 
of Cashmere, district of Bauaul, 43 
miles 8. E. from the city of Cash- 
mere, Lat. 33°. 55'.N. Long. 74°. 
18’. E. 

Banawara.—A town in the Rajah 
of Mysore’s territories, situated on 
the side of a large tank, with a gvod 
mud fort. Lat. 139. 14.N. Long. 
76°, 14’. BE. 

This place is in a fine open coun- 
try, and contains about, 500 houses, 
many of which ‘are inhabited by 
Brahmins, (2. Buchanan, Se.) 

Banca.—An island lying off the 
north-eastern coast of Sumatra, from 
which it is separated by the Straits of 
Banca, Jn length it may be esti- 
mated at 130 miles, by 35 miles the 
average breadth... + ins 

‘The tin mines on this island are 
reported to have been discovered in 
1710 by the burning ofa housc. ‘They. 
are worked by a Chinese colony, 
said to consist of 25,000 persons, un- 
der the nominal directions of the 
King of Palembang, but for the ac- 
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count and benefit of the Dutch Com- 
pany, which endeavoured to mono- 
polize the trade, and actually ob- 
tained ‘two millions of pounds amun- 
ally. Private merchants, Fnglish 
and Americans, also found means to 
participate in the trade. Many car- 
goes are yearly carried to China, 
where the consumption is chiefly for 
religious purposes. It sells there 
rather higher thaa the English grain 
tin, as the Chinese say it is more 
malleable, and on that account pre- 
fer it. Of the Banca tin sand, 133 
pounds is said to yield about 75 
pounds of the metal. There are 
seven principal places where it is 
dug, which are under the directions 
of Chinese managers, who provide 
and pay the miners. ‘The latter are 
arrived at much pertection in reduc- 
ing the ore into metal, employing 
wood as fuel. In former times, the 
profit from it to the Dutch East India 
Company was estimated at 150,000I. 
but very little was sent to Europe. 

At the island the pricesof the tin, 
ina great measure, depends on the 
number of ships that are in want of 
it. Spanish dollars are the only 
article that can command a cargo, 
the sale of goods being doubtful, and 
ducatoons not liked. "The Chinese 
have taught the Malays to put iron 
shot and stones into the middle of the 
slabs; it is necessary, therefore, to 
have them well examined. 

Banca is opposite to the River 
Palembang, in the Island of Snina- 
tra, on which the nominal sovercign 
of Banca, possessor also of the ter- 
ritory of Palembang, resides, The 
island and tin mines were taken 
possession of by the British, in 1813. 


(Marsden, Staunton, Stavorinus, El. 


more, Drummond, §c.) 

Banca, (Straits of).—The island 
of Sumatra forms the western side, 
and that of Balica the castern side 
of the straits, In passing through 
them, the coast of Sumatra may be’ 
approachied sdmewhat’ closer than 


that of Banex. The country is co-. 


veréed with wood down to the water's. 
edge, and the shores are so'low, that 


Dippoos,.army, durig, oe af i, 
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the sea outflows the land, and washes 
the trunks of the trees. ; 

The depth of water is very irregu- 
lar, the water ‘shoallng, in some 
spots, in one cast of the lead, from 
12 to seyen fathoms, and in others 
from seven to four. There are also 
cornl shoals so newr the surface, as to 
be easily distinguished by the. whiten- 
ed sheet of water over them, The 
Straits of Hanca should always be 
entered with a favourable munscon, 
according to the destination of the 
vessel, | 

At the small Nanka Isles,. wood 
for fucl, and water of an excellent 
quality, may conveniently be. pro- 
cured, ‘Fhe tide in these roads risez 
aud falls about IL feet. It is per- 
tectly sheltered from $.'‘W. by S. to 
N. W. and there can be no high sea 
with any wind, as the landis but .a 
short distance on the ‘open points. 
The latitude of the Nanka Road is 
2°. 22, SS. Long. 103°. 41. b. 
(Staunton, King, &e,) _ 

Banca.—A very small island, sur- 
rounded by a cluster of sinaller, ly. 
ing off the north-eastern extremity. 
of Celebes, Lat. 19, 50". N. | Lone. 
126° KE. ‘This island has a harbour at 
its south end, abounds in cocoa nuts, 
limes, jacks, fish, turtle, and rattaus, 
and is wellinhabited. Near Banca 
is the Harbour of 'Tellusyang, called 
Talisse by Valentyn, %t which are 
some wild cattle, but no inhabit- 
ants. These islands aré much fre- 
quented by the piratical cruizers 
from Magindauav and Sooloo, (Lor- 
rest, &e.) . ue 
_ Bancaroor.=- A district in the 
province of Bejapoor, possessed by. 
different jaghiredars, the teudatories 
of the Maharatta Peshwa. Informer. 
times this district was frequently. de- 
nominated Shahneoor Bancapoor, . _ 
- Bancaroor.—A town in. the pro-, 
vince of Bejapoor, in the Maharatta 
territories," 50 miles'S. §.25,, from, 
Darwar. ‘Lat. 14°, 5b’.N. Long, 
75°,.16. E. This: is a Jarre ‘town; 
aud: was forinctly’ a place, of anpert: 
ance. The ‘fort Was disinantied b 


., 
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campaigns against fle Maharattas, 
at which time this was one of the 
ehict fortifications in’ the Shalinoor 
district, and was to distinguish it 
from other places of the same niaine, 
called Shansor Baneapoor, ‘Phe 
city of Shabnoor is ino sight five or 
six miles tu the nerth-east. CHoore, 
ye.) | 

Bancapoor.—A town in the Rajah 
of-the Mysore’s territurics, U8 miles 
N.: W. from Seringapatan, Lat.13° 
33’. N. Long, 75°. 45°. 

FANCONK.A—A sea pert in the king- 
dont of Siam, situated on the cast. 
side of the Siam River. Lat. 13° 
40.N. Lote, 11? 10. 2. 

This place is property the sea port. 
ef the city of Siam, ships of burthen 
seldoin ascendipe the river higher, 
and it is distant from it about 42 
muiles. Towards the end of the 17th 
century, When an allianee subsisted 
between Lonis the ALNVth and the 
sovereien of Siam, this place wis 
eeded to the French, who here 
erected a fortress, whith they re- 
tained for several vears. It docs not 
appear, however, that they ever de- 
rived any essential benefit frem it, 

as their trade with Stam was ahways 
insivniicant. Ou the degr adation 
aod stil xoquent death of Consian- 
tine baulcon, prime minister to the 
Aine of Siam, they were expelled 
from the couatry, ‘and have never 
since attempted to recover their in- 
fluence Indl. | 

Bancoor River—a small river 
in the Concan province, on the west 
const of dndia, which rises in the 
Western Ghanut Mountains, and 
falls into the sea, after a short course, 
near to burt Victoria, 

Banva.—The isiands of Banda, 
situated about 120 miles E. S. E. 
fron Ambayna, are 10 in number, 
viz. Banda Neira, Goonong Assi, 

-Banda Lantow, Pulo Ay, Pulo 
‘Rundo, Rosyugen,, Pulo Pisang, 
. Craha, Capella, and Souangy; that 
of Banda Neira lying in Lat. 4°. 
0. 8. . Long. 130°. i being the 
® seat of the supreme government of 


the whole... Phis island has a spar 
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cious harhour, but very difficalt to 
be entered, Ships anchor under the 
cannon of two forts, named Belzica 
and Naussau, ‘Lhe rise of the tide 
is seven feet. 

The next island is that of Lantoir, 
or Banda Proper, whieh is about 
eight miles in lengthy aud, at the 
eastern extremity, five amiles) in 
breadth. ‘The third and fourth isles 
in importance are Puluway and Pu- 
loran, These toar islands were the 
only places where the cultivation of 
the nutmeg tree was allowed by the 
Dateh Least India Company, On 
the island of Rosynyen there is a res 
doubt, to which state prisoncrs were 
often banished, and Goonong Api 
has a voleano constantly emitting 
smoke, and often flames, Under the 
Dutch there were several other 
islands belonged to the Banda go- 
verument, Known by the appellation 
ofthe South Western and South [ast- 
ern Istands. "Pheir inhabitants sup- 
plied the Dutch setilers with con- 
siderable qui uttities of different sorts 
of provisions, Which they bartered 
for piece goods and other articles. 

The Banda sles are all high, The 
soll is a rich black mould, covered 
with trees, chiefly natmegs. "Phe 
Dutch Company were the absolute 
proprietors of the soil, as well as of 
the shives who cuitivated it. ‘The 
rearing of the nutmegs being the 
chief object, the islauds were divided 
into a mtumber of plantations tor that 
purpose, under the manarement of a 
mixed race of Europeans and due 
dians, cither as proprictors or Jessces 
of the spice plantations, The nut- 
mer crows to the size of a pear tree, 
and its feaves resemble the laurel. 

it appears fromm experience that 
twe-thirds of all nutineg trecs are 
barren, yet it cannot be discovered 
util the 12th or 14th year, so that 
they canunut be cut*down at an ear- 
lier age. Its truit bearing quality is 
of short duration, as it will only yicld 
weH from the 12th to the 2vth year, 
and generally perishes at the age of 
2+ years. bach tree will produce 
about 10 pounds annually. J’rom 
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the imperfect nuimegs an oil is ex- 
pressed. 

Exclusive of the provisions sent 
anntaly-by the Dutch from Batavia, 
piece goods, cutlery, iron, and other 
articles Of merchandise, were in- 
ported. Phe Burghers and Chinese 
merchants exported these articles to 
Aroo, New Guinea, Ceram, and the 
South West Islands, Ln return they 
received from Ceram, sago in bread 
and flower, and sometimes salted 
deer; from Aroo they unported pearls, 
bird nests, and tortoise shells. From 
these eran they also procured 
slaves. Cattle and) grain were im- 
ported from Batavia. 

The real quantity of nutmeg and 
mace(amembrancoussubstancewhich 
envelopes the nutmee) produced in 
the Banda Isles has never been ex- 
actly ascertained. When captared 
by the English, in 1796, the annual 
produce was about 163,000 pounds 


of nutinegzs, and 46,000 pounds of 


maces the muuber of ivhabitants 
5763. Under the old Dutch govern- 
ment the produce wes much greater, 
and inay again be restored to its for- 
mer amount if wanted. At the peace 
of Amicus these islands were de- 
hivered up to the Batavian govern- 
ment, and were retaken by. the Bri- 
lish in 1810. (Stavorinus, Astutic 
‘Registers, Se.) 

Banvitti Iste—A amallistaud in 
the Straits of Lombhook, about 20 
miles in circumference. Lut. 8°. 50, 
N. Long. 113°. gd’. Is. 

Binpvocur.—aA_ town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, GO miles N. by 
K. trom Mundlah, Lat, 23° 324.N. 
Long. 81°. 254. E. 

Baundhoo, or Bhatta, in the time 
of Aurengzcbe, was the name of the 
- northern part of the Hindoo proyinee 
‘of Gundwana, then by an imperial 
edict annexed .to the Soubah of Al- 
Jahabad, though actually independ- 
ent. Ft is now possessed by an ine 
oe Goand chief. (J. Grant, 
es) 

'  Banoa, (Bhang oa). ~—A town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Sylhet, 
34 aniles Li, by S. from the town.of 


’ 
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BH ANGALOOR, (Bangalura).—A fov- 
tified (own in the Rajah of Mysore's 
territories, founded by Hyder. Lat. 

12°, 47’, N. Long. 77° 46". E. By 

barometrical observations it stands 
2901 lect above Miudras. 

The country is very naked from 
Catcolli to this place, about onc-tenth 
only appearing to be arable, and not 
above one-twentieth of the latter is 
watered. The pasture is rather bet- 
ter than what is usually seen above 
the Ghauts. "To the south of Rav- 
galoor, about Kingara and Wiridy, 
there is a great de al of stunted copse 
woud abouding with tigers. Phe 
Villages are poor and gmail, and are 
not fortified ke the others in’ the 
country, the woods by which they 
are surronuded haying, probably, 
been sufficient to keep “off the irre - 
gular troops that attend Indian ar. 
mnies, aud which consist generully of 
cavalry. 

At Bangaloor, and the adjacent 
country, fidian he unp, [uIny, or Cro- 
talaria juneea, is a considerable pro- 
duction, from which a eoarse but 
very strong sackcloth is made, Castor 
oi is made indifferently from cither 
the large or the small varieties of the 
ricinus. It is the common lamp oit 
of the country, and also cae. in me- 
dicine. 

The fort, coustructed by Wyder 
after the best fa: shion of Mahonme- 
dan architecture, was destroyed by 
his son 'Tippoo, aller he found how 
little it was fitted te resist British are 
mies, but, in 1802, was repaired by 
the Dew an, Purneah. 

The gardens made by Hyder and 
Tippoo are extensive, asfd divided 
into square plots separated by walks. 
The Mahomincdan fashion is to have - 
a separate picce of ground allotted 
fur cach kind of plant. Thus one. 


Lat. 24°. 51. N. Long, 92° 


plot is entirely filled with: rose trees, : 


another with pomcgranates, and .xo 
forth. In this climate the cypress aud 


_ vine. grow luxuriantly, and the appie 
. and the. peach both produce fruit ; 


strawberries alsa are. raised in. the 
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sultan’s gardens, and probably most 
European = timits and vegetables 
would, in this elevated region, arrive 
at perfection. Some oak and pine 
plants introduced from the Cape seem 
to thrive well. 

During Hyder’s reign this city was 
very populous; J ippoo began its mis- 
fortunes by prohibiting trade with 
the duminions of Arcot and Hyder- 
abad, because he detested the pos- 
sessors of both countries. He then 
sent large quantities of goods which 
he forced the merchants to take at a 
hich rate. These oppressions greatly 
injured the plhice, but it was still po- 
pulous, and many individuals were 
rich, when Lord Cornwallis arrived 
before it, in great distress from want 
of provisions, This reduecd hin tu 
the necessity of giving the assault 
nnmediately, and the town was con- 
sequently plundered. 

Below the Western Ghants the 
people of Bangalore principally trade 
with the inhabitants of Mangalore, 
named here Codeal, or Cowdal. ‘Tu 
that place are from hence sent cotton 
cloths, both white and coloured, and 
manutactured ia this neighbourhood ; 
the returns are raw silk and silk 
cloths, ‘Lhe trade to Calicut was 
formerly considerable, but latterly 
much reduced. 
from the nizam and Maharattan ter- 
ritories is cotton wool, which is very 
considerable, with some cuoaise cot- 
ton thread; the retarns from Banga- 
jvor are made chiefly in Inoney, with 
some tew cotton and silk cloths. 

The imports from the Company’s 
territories in the Lower Carnatic are 
salt, sulphur, tin, lead, zinc, copper; 
European stecl, paints, and glue; in- 
divo, nufinegs, cloves, camphor, and 
benjamin; raw silk and silk cloths; 
English woollen cloths, canvass, and 
blankets; English and native paper ; 
Euglish hardware, glass ware, and 
looking glasses ; china, sugar candy, 
. Bengal sugar, dates, and almonds. 

The returns from Bangaloor are 
chiefly betel nut, sandal wood, black 
pepper, true cardammos, shicai, and 
tamarinds. The balance of money 


‘The chicf import , 
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is generally due by the low country 
merchant. Tanjore mer¢hants bring 
hither pearls, and take away nioney. 

Betel nut at Bangaloor is the most 
considerable article of trade, and 
next to that the country black pep- 
per and sandal wood. Nambers of 
cumlies, or black blankets, are sold 
here. A kind of drug merchants, 
called Gandhahi, at Bangaloor, trade 
to a cousiderable amount. ‘There is 
a great deal of salt brought from the 
lower Carnatic, as none but the poor- 
est people will cat that made in 
the country. Goods of all sorts are 
transported on the backs of bul- 
locks, which animals, when employ- 
ed in carriage, are always shod 
with light iron shoes. ‘The salt and 
grain carriers ycnerally use asses, or 
avery puor sort of bullock, which 
gets nothing to cat except what they 
can pick up by the road side. 

The clothes made here, being en- 
tirely for country ase, and never hav- 
Ing been exported to Lurope, are 
made of. ditlerent sizes, to adapt 
them to the dresses of the natives, 
The Hindows seldom use tailors, but 
wrap round their bodies the cloth as 
it vomes from the loom. ‘The silk 
weavers make cloth of a very strong 
fabric, of the sulk that is imported in 
a raw state, but which may in time 
be raised in the country. The intro- 
duction of the silk worm has not yet 
succecded in the Lower Carnatic, 
but there is reason to belicve the 
country above the Ghauts, having a 


‘ more temperate climate, will be found 


more suitable. ‘There is a small duty 
levied here on every loom, which is 
gradually diminished on those who 
keep many. At the weekly markets 
the cotton is bought up in small 
quantities by the poor women of all, 
casts, execpt the Brahmins; for 
these never spin, nor do their hus- 
bands ever plough the soil. ‘The 
women of all other casts spin, and 
at the weekly markets sell the thread 
to the weavers. $ 

At Bangaloor there are many in- 
habitants of the Mahommedan re- 
ligien; aud, owing to the change of 
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ybvernment, many of them in great 
uistress. Above the Ghauts the Te- 
prosy, in which the skin beeomes 
whitey is very common among the 
natives. "The persons troubled with 
it enjoy, in every other respect, good 
health, and their children are like 
those‘of éther people. : 

The only year used aboye the 
Ghauts is the Chandramaham, or 
lunar year, by which, among the 
Brahmins, all religious veremontes 
are performed, At Bangalvor, the 
Christian era of 1800 corresponds 
with the year 4893 of the Cali Yug, 
and 17220 of Salivahanam, whielt is 
in universal use in the south of India. 

This place was first acquired to 
the Mysore state in 1687, during the 
reign of Chick Deo Raj. 

"Travelling distance from Seringa- 
patam, 74 niles; from Madras, 215 ; 
and from tyderabad, 352 miles, C2. 
Buchanan, Wilks, Lord Valentia, Lten- 
nel, Ne.) 

Baxeior, (Bangalurn)—A_ small 
town in the Mysore Rajaj’s territo- 
rics, 20 miles S. BK. from Bangaloor. 
Lat, 12°. 47’. N. Long. 78°. 2’. Ki. 

Banauey.—A small island, situ 
ated off the northern extremity of 
Borneo, 23 miles in leugth, by 11 
the averave breadth, on which there 
is asmall river of fresh water, and 
plenty of ee Lat. 7° 15’ N. 
Luong, 117° . oa On 

icon town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, district of Singh- 
-rowla, 85 miles S.S, W. from Be- 
nares, Lat, 249.4.N. Loug. 82°. 
35’. 1. It is int the possession of in- 
dépendent Aemindars, 
© Bantack, (or Poolo Baniack). —A 
smiadl island lying off the west coast 
of Sumatra, about Lat..2° 10". N. In 
length it may be estimated at 17 
“aniles, by seven the average breadth. 
Poulo Baniack is known by a peaked 
hill, resembling % sugar loaf, on the 
N. W, end of it, and has a chitin of 

isk: inds to the N. 
SANJARMASSIN.—A town. and dis- 
trict on the south eastern coast of 
oe ‘hat. 3°, S.. Long: 114°, 56’. 
E.. “Phe River Banjarniassin “hag a 
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‘shallow bar at the: entrance, over 


which a boat camot float, though 


light, until after the first: quarter “of 


the flood. Tu this river there is 2 


‘poisonous’ fish’ or prickle, whieh 


wounds the people in the feet who 


“attempt to drag the boats over the 


bar. ‘This brings on an- immediate 
swelling inthe leg, with violent in- 
flammation, cansing shortly. alter de- 
lirium and death, no antidote being 
hitherto discovered tor its cure by the 
natives. Ships anclioring in the Har- 
bour of ‘Tombanjou, or ‘Tombornio, 
near the moath of the river, can be 
supplied with water, and also with 
plenty of fowls and ducks, and ex- 
ecllent fish, both salt and = fresh— 
Many Chinese reside in this place 
and neighbourhood, from whence a 
considerable trade is carried on with 
China. The imports to Banjarmassin 
consist chiefly of opium, piece goods, 
coarse cutlery, gunpowder, small can- 
non, and fire arms; the exports are 
pepper, camphor, gold dust, wax, 
rattans, bird nests, biche de mar, 
an some spices, 

The Dutch for along time main- 
tained a factory here for the collection 
of, or purchasing of pepper and 
rough diamonds. ‘They used to re- 
ceive 600,000 Ibs. of pepper; the 
other articles of trade were wax, 
canes, and sago. “Banjarmassin was 
of no importance to the Dutch East 


- India Company, as they did not. pos-+ 
‘sess a foot of land beyond their 


fort, and were obliged constantly to 
euard against the attacks of the na- 
tives. It was originally a conquest 


-made by Kings of Bantam in Java, 
which afterwards devolved to the 
- Dutch. 


{n. 1636 the Englisiv factors: at 


. Bantam sent a small “vessel to Ban- 
_jarmassin, and obtained 150,000 Ibs. 


of pepper ; and, in 1700, while -the 
two East India Companies - existed 


. together, the English, ‘or new Com- 


pany; established a factory here. 
: In 1706,:the English: settlement at 


~-Banijarmassin’ consisted of one chief; 
four-members of’ council, oné fiétor, 


and -Alree wiiters ;- one, offidey: 95 
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English, three Dutch, and 10 Ma- 
cassar syldicrs; nine European ar- 
tilicers, 31 Javanese carpenters, tive 
Chinese carpeuters. two Chinese 
bricklavers, 70 labourers, 30. slaves, 
and nine Buroperu seamen. fn ad- 
dition to this the council requested 
from home a large supply of imilitary 
stores, and 100 Luropeans. two years 
being required to complete the forti- 
fications. ‘T'yis is an instance of 
the rage for maltiplsing settiements, 
which then existed, the establish- 
ment being equal in magnitude and 
expense tu that of Calentia, yet the 
trade so insignificant, and the climate 
so destructive, that it Was soon aban- 
‘doned as worse than useless. As an 
inducement to persevere in imaiitain- 
ing the settlement, the agent re- 
ported to the Court of Dircetors that 
the island yielded pepper, gold, dia- 
monds, dragons’ bload, wax, cloves, 
bark, and canes. Pepper was the 
chief article, of which it appears 
1000 tons were procnurgd annually, 

On the 27th of June, 1707, the 
natives snddcnly atitucked the Ene- 
lish settlement; and, though they were 
at first beat off, the loss of the Eng- 
lish in killed was so creat, that it was 
resolved to abandon the plaee. The 
Company’s treasure was saved, but 
the damage sustained on shore was 
estimated at 350,000 dollars. This 
attack from®@the Banjareens was 
ascribed by the surviving settlers to 
the instigation of the Chinese, who 
vere jeatous of the Euglish. 

Banjarmassin has always) been 
famous for steel, which is rechoned 
equal to that of Furope. (Bruce, 
Néavorinus, %e.) 

Bankyeizar.—A_ small town in 
tee province of Bengal, on the east 
side of the Hooghly River, 13 miles 
north from Catcatta. The Dutch had 
formerly a factory here, from which 
they were expelied by Aliverdi Khan. 

Bansy, (Vaws7)—A town in the 


British territories, in the province of . 


Oude, 44 miles N. E. from Sysabad. 
Latz22% 7’, N. Long. 82°. 53’. B. 
HantaM.—A town in Java, tlie ca- 
pita: of .q district, comprehending 
cc 3 
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the western extremity of that island. 
Lat. 6°. 4.8. Long, 106° 3/. 1. 

The Bay of Bantam, which, ia 
early times, was the principal ren- 
dezyous of the shipping from Lurepe. 
is so choaked up with daily acces- 
sions of pew earth washed down from 
the mountains, as well as by coral: 
shoals extending a considerable way 
to the eastward, that it is Inaccessible 
at present to vessels of burthen. 
With the trade of Bantam, the power 
of the sovereign has declined, and 
the king has for many years acted as 
a sort of viceroy for the Duteh. 

Bantam is situated 53 miles from 
Batavia, aud is a town of consider- 
able extent, but only fortified on 
the land sufe, Jt is bailt wholly of 
hainboo, and stands on the Bay of 
Bantam, near the mouth of 4 river 
Which falls inte the bay. "Phe king 
resides inca kind of palace built in 
the European style, within an old 
ruinous fort, containing 80 pieces of 
‘annon, Of all sizes, some without 
carriages 3 but the whole unscrvice- 
able, Contiguous to it is the Dutch 
fort, which commands that of the 
hing as well as the city, and is ina 
good state of repair. The Duteb 
garrison here consists of a command- 
aut, four artillery officers, and 50 
{uropeans, who encamp on the out- 
side of the city, on account ofits uu- 
healthiness, ‘The Duteh East India 
Company hept a garrison here no- 
minally to defend the king from all 
hostile attempts; but, in fact, to have 
him always in the Company’s power. 
Phe chief authority on the part of the 
Dutch Mast India Company was vest- 
ed in a senior: merchant, with the 
title of Commandant, who had the 
management of the trade, which con- 
sisted chiefly in pepper and some cot- | 
ton yarn. To the commandery at 
Bantam also belonged the residencies 
at Lampong, Toulafig, Baunang, and 
Lampong Samanca, situated on the 
southern part of Sumatra. 'The Ban- 
tain sovereigns possessed the powcr 
of life and-death ov their subjects, 


-hut paid an annual tribute of pepper 


to the Dutch, of which this -state, 
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with its dependencies, furnished an 
ruuinal supply of six millions of 
pounds, ‘The King of Bantam was 
wlso deprived of the power of nomi- 
nating his successor, the Company 
selecting one of the royal family for 
that office. On great public days the 
King of Bantain assumes the Eu- 
repean costame, and dresses in an 
embroidered scarlet or other coloured 
coat, with boets, spurs, a sword, and 
poinard. ‘The inhabitants of Bantam 
an general wear their hair loose, with 
a small cap, and narrow round hat 
without a brim. 

Prior to the Dutch invasion Ban- 
tam was a powerlul state, the sove- 
reigns of which had made many con- 
quests on the neighbouring islands, 
particularly Sumatra and Borneo, 
which alterwards devolved to the 
Dutch. ‘To this king’s dominions 
also belonged all the islands in the 
Straits of Sunda, from Prince’s Island 
to Pulo Baby, or Hog Island. Many 
of these are inhabited, but others are 
desert, and the resort of pieates and 
smugglers. 

Nince the Dutch took possession of 
the adjacent province of Jacatra, and 
anterrapted the communication with 
‘the rest of the island, the limits of 
Bantam have been much contracted. 
dt still comprehends a considcrable 
extent of territory, from the River 
"Tagaurong, two lcagues from Ba- 
tavia, to the’ western extremity of 
the island. Its population is consi- 
derable, and is much augmented by 
Maduran deserters, slaves, Chinese 
bankrupts, and even murderers, who 
take refuge within its boundaries, 


@ 


where the police. officers of Batavia . 


dare not pursue them, although the 
principality be tributary to the Dutch. 
'. In 1595, the Dutch Commander, 
Toutman;, with four ships arrived at 
Bantam, being the first Dutch squa- 
dron that had reached India. He 


assisted the king against the Portu- 


guese, ar obtained leave to build a 
factory. In Sept. 1603, Capt. Lan- 
caster completed his cargo at this 
place, settled a factory, and then re- 
turned to England. ae 
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In 1674 the King of Bantam equip- 
ped ships on his own account, and 
sent them with produce to the coast 
of India, and even into the Persian 
Gulf. These ships were mostly man- 
ned by seamen who had deserted 
from the Last India Company’s ser- 
vice, and managed by some of their 
inferior civil servants. In 1677 Mr. 
White, the agent on the part of the 
Last India Company, and the greater 
part of the civil servants, were mage. 
sacred by the Javanese during an 


#excursion up the river, the sultan 


being cither ignorant of this attack, 

or affecting to be so. In 1681 the 

King of Bantam dispatched ambas- 

sadors to England, requesting assist- 

ance; but, it appears, without suc- 

cess; for, in 1682, Bantam was takcn 

by the Dutch, they having assisted 

the king’s scn to expel his father. In 

1683 they dethroned the son, aud as-" 
sumed the trade and government of 

Bantam and its dependencies ; npon 

which event the English East ludia 

Company’s establishment quitted the | 
place, and retired to Surat. 

The climate of Bantam is still 
more pestilential than that of Bata- 
via, of which a remarkable instance 
is mentioned. On the night of the 
18th March, 1804, the King of Ban- 
tam was murdered by one of his 
grand nephews, wlio had concealed. 
himself under his bed, ahd who was 
afterwards discovered, and put to 
death. An embassy was sent from 
Batavia, to elect and instal the new 


’ king in the name of the Dutch Com- 


pany, pat of which ccremony con- 


‘sists in having him weighed in a pair 


of scales at the palace gate, after 
having feasted for 15 days., This.de- 
putation was composed of a coun- 
sellor of India, four senior merchants, | 
a major, lieutenant, serjeant, two 
corporals, 18 French and 18 Dutch 


‘grenadiers. ‘The external forms oc- 


cupied 15 days ; at the cnd of which 
time, or soon after their return, the 
whole of the: European grenadiers 
and subaltéins died, except two or 
three of the’ French who ‘escaped. 
The counsellor, his wifes who.chad 
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accompanied him, the major, and 
four merchants, all) returned with 
putrid fevers, which brought them to 
the brink of the grave, and the se- 
éretary died. In 1811, after the con- 
quest of Batavia, the town and dis- 
trict of Bantam surrendered to the 
British arms without resistance. (Sta- 
rorinus, Tumbe, Bruce, Staunton, Quar- 
terly Review, Sc.) 
_Bar.—A town in the province of 
Bahar, district of Bahar, 35 miles 
U.S. E. of Patna. Lat, 25°. 28’. N. 
Long. 85°. 46". b. 
Barrasutter.—aA fortress in the 


province of Cuttack, about a inile . 


N. W. from the town of Cuttack, 
built of stone, and surrounded by a 
very broad ditch, tilled fram the Ma- 
hanuddy River, This was the strong- 
est fortress possessed by the Maha- 
rattas in the province, but was taken 
by storm by the British furees on the 
14th Oct. 1803, and was ceded at 
the peace along with the surrounding 
country. (Leckie, Upton, Se.) 
Baranat.—A town in northern 
Hindostan, situated among the moun- 
tains in the province of Serinagur. 
Lat. 30°. 48’. N. Long. 78° 22% KE. 
The ‘houses of this town are built 
of larze stones, with a slated roof, 
and suilered greatly by an earthquake 
ip 1803, which almost destroyed it, 
Barahat is the capital of a Talook of 
the Rowaif, and originally acquired 
its name from being the chief mart of 
12 villages. ts central position en- 
ables it to maintain a free communi- 
cation with all parts of the hills, and 
pilgrims going to Gangotri in gencral 
halt here, and lay in a stoek ef pro- 
visions for 10 or 14 days, as there are 
‘na interycdiate villages where they 
-eould be certain of procuring sup- 
plies, ‘The only article brought frem 
any distanee is salt from Bootan, but 
the quantity is small, The distance 
fron hence to Gangotri is seven days 
journey, to Jamantri fiye, to Kidar- 
nauth 12, and to Scrinagur six; but, 
excepting to the latter place, the 
roads are very bad and difficult. 
“Near -this village is a curious tri- 
dent, the pedestal of which is made 


* 
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of copper, the shaft of brass ahout 
12 feet long, and the forks of the 
trident about six fect long. By what 
means it came hither has nevér been 
discovered, and although the inscrip- 
tiun be legible, itis said to be neither 
Nayari, Persian, nor Sanscrit, There 
was formerly a temple over it, which 
was thrown down by the great earth- 
quake in 1803, (Raper, Sc.) 
Baratcur, (Bharech).—-A district 
in the province of Oude, extending 
along the north side of the Devah, 


‘or Goggrah River, and separated 


from the dominions of Nepaul by a 
ridge of lofty hills. Some part of 
this district was ceded to the British 
goverument itt 1800, but a great pro- 
portion of it still remains in the pos- 
session of the Nabub of Oude, ‘The 
northern part is very hilly, and co- 
vered with forests, but towards the 
Dewah, on the south, it is more level 
and fertile. The Dewah and Baharec 
are the principal rivers, and the chicf 
towns Baraiche aud Bulrampoor. 
Am 1582 this district is described 
by Abul Fazel as follows :—* Sircar 
Barayitch, containing 11  mahals, 
measurement 1,823,435 beegalis, re- 
venue 24,120,525 dams. Scyarghat 
466,482 dams. 'This Sircar furnishes 
1170 cavalry, and 14,300 infantry.” 

Baratcue.—aA town in the Nabob 
of Oude’s territories, district of Ba- 
rieche, of which it is the capital. 
Lat. 27°. 31’. N. Lone. 81°. 36’. k. 
It is described by Abul Mazel as fol- 
lows :— Bariache is a large city, de- 
lighttully situated on the River Sy, 
Sultan Massaood, and Rejeb Sillar, 
are both buried here, and held in 
great veneration.” 

Baran River. This river Jias its 
source in the Hindoo Kho mau 
tains, from whence it flows in ag: 
easterly direction through the N. Tf. 
quarter of the provinee of Cabul, and 
alterwards joins ‘the Chuganserai 
River ia the district of Kamch. Their 
united streams afterwards fall inte 
the Cabul, or Attock River. 

BARBAREEN.—A, sinall village on 
the S. W. toast of Ceylon, ‘with a 
sort of harbour formed by a projce- 
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tion of Jand, where the river runs 
into the sea, Lat. 6°. 33’. N. Long. 
G0°. 65%, Ba 

This is almost the only part on the 
ecoust where the high surf and rocky 
shore permits ships’ boats, of the Mu- 
ropean construction, to land, ‘There 
is a manufactory here for making 
cordage trom the fibres of the cocoa 
nut husk, A few miles farther south 
the best oysters on the island are 
found, which are of a different sort 
from the pearl oysters at Manaar. 
Barbareen isa Mahonunedan-village, 
and the Modcliar, or chict, is also a 
Mahommedan. The inhabitants are 
chiefly artisans, who besides the rope 
manufactory, work in all kinds of 
metal, aud make swords, poignards, 
and thin scabbard of sood work man- 
ship. (Pereival, M. “Graham, &c.) 

Bancerore,( Bassururu).—A town 
on the sea coast of the province of 
Canara, Lat. 13°. 37’. N. Long. 74°, 
46’, li. This place was probably the 
ee Barace of the ancients. In 

8575 Barcclore was governed by a 
female sovereign, or ranny, the 
daughters always suceceding to the 
vovernment, and the men serving 
tnider them as officers. A consider- 
able trade formerly subsisted be- 
tween this station and the Arabian , 
coast. 

Bareity, (Barali).—A. district in 
the proviace of Delhi, situated prin- 
eipally betwixt the 28th and 29th 
degrees of north latitude. In the 
Institutes of Acber it was compre- 
hended in the Sircar of Budayoon, 
and described under that name, but 
the original appellation of a great 
proportion of the country prior to 
the Rohillah conquest was Nuthair ; 
. subsequent to this latter event it was 
incorporated with; the province of 
Rohilcund. 

‘The surface of this district is, in 
ecncral, level and well watcred by 
many smaller riers besides. the Gan- 
ges, whicke bounds it to the west. 
‘The chief towns are Bareily, Ano 
shehes, Rampoor, and Budayoon. In 
summer, notwithstanding its north- 
“rm latitude, the heat is very intense; 
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but during the winter months, when 
the wind blows from the northern 
mountains, the thermometer falls be- 
low 30°, and water in the tents. 
freezes. 

After the conquest of Rohilcund, 
in 1774, by Sujale ud Dowlah, as- 
sisted by the British troops, it rapidly 
declined, and becaine almosta waste. 
Betwixt Anopshcher and Barcily ex-- 
tensive wastes, formerly under. cui- 
tivation, every where meet the eye. 
They are covered with long grass, 
which, in the hot season, becomes 
so parched as to be easily combusti- 
ble; and abounds with foxes, jack- 
alls, hogs, hares, and every sort of 
game, which range these wide plains 
unmolested, 

In 1802 this large district was 
ceeded to the British government, 
when it was subdivided into col- 
lectorships, and a general court of 
appeal and circuit appuinted to ad- 
minister justice. At this time their 
internal situation was very unpro- 
mising, and the inhabitants greatly 
impoverished. Since then, travellers - 
who have visited this territory, men- 
tion the general state of prosperity 
and improved cultivation which it 
now exhibits, compared with its de- 
solate appearance when ceded to the 
Company. On this event fairs were 
instituted by Lord Wellesley upon 
the borders of the Rubilcund coun- 
try, for barter with the people of 
Nepaul and Serinagur. 

In this division of Rohilcund there 
are few Hindoo temples to be found 
of any considerable magnitude, The 
zeal of the Mahommedans appears 
to have been too intolerant, and 
their possession too penancift” to 
permit them. ‘The natives are a tall 


andsome race of people, and when 


compared with the more sduthern 
inhabitants of, India, are white and 
well featured, - 

. Rohilcund Furruckabad, and ‘the 
upper art ofthe Doab, abound with 
a warlike race of “Mahommedans 
ready to joia any leader. Some 
thousands of this description seryed 
under Holkar, and many are now 
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with their countryman Ameer Khan. 
They are disaficeted to the British 
government, not because it is unjust 
or oppressive, but because there is 
no employment for them, and they 
are left inactive, withont distinction 
and without subsistence. Few of 
these people enlist in the British ser- 
vice, because they cannot bring 
themselyes to submit to the strict- 
néss ef European discipline. These 
Patans are, in general, reduced to 
much distress; they are idle, and 
with dificulty and reluctance apply 
to any profession but that of arms. 
Amongst them the influence of a 
rebellious or disaffected chief over 
his followers is very great, and is not 
founded in the popularity or suppos- 
ed justice of his cause, aud very little 
on the probability of his success. 
Though he be a mere robber, and 
his situation quite desperate, still his 
people will adhcre to him to the last, 
and never betray or fursake him. 

The Bareilly division of the court 
of circuit comprehends the following 
districts, viz. 1. Caunpoor; 2. Fur- 
ruckabad; 3, Etaweh; 4. Agra; 5. 
Allyghur; 6. South Saharunpoor ; 7. 
Moradabad; 8. Bareily. 

The Mahommedan inhabitants of 
this district approach nearcr to an 
equality of mumibers with the Ein- 
dous than #3 most cf the others of 
Hindostan, but still are considerably 
inferior, (Tennant, H. Strachey, dth 
Report, Foster, ¥e.) 

Barvity—A town in the pro- 
vince of Dedhi, district of Barcily, 
of which it is the capifal; and, at 
present, of Rolnuteaund generally. Lat. 
28°, 92’. N. Long. 79°. 21. 5, 

This town is situated on the banks 


of the united streams of the Jocah - 


and Sankra, about 40 miles irom the 
Ganges, and is a Jarge aud populuns 
city. The fort is a great irregular 
mass of building, cqually destitute of 
elegance or strength, and without 
hastions for gus. Brazen water 
pots are manufactured here in great 
numbers,” ‘This was the capital of 
Hafez: Hahmut, a Rohillah chiet, 
atthe batile of Cutterah, and 
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here he lies interred. In 1774 it was, 
along with the district, added to the. 
dominions of Oude; and, in, 18v2, 
transferred to the British. 

Travelling distance from Delhi 142 
miles; from: Calcutta, by Moorshe- 
dabad, 910; by Birhhoom, 804 miles ; 
from Lucknow, 156 miles, (Hard- 
wiche, Franklin, Fennel, §c.) 

Barenva, (Varendra)—a<A district 
in the province of Aurungabad, si- 
tuated partly in the nizam’s territo- 
ries, partly in those of the Maha- 
rattas, The country about the town 
of Barenda is level and open, but 
the nizam’s portion is of a more 
mountainous nature. "The principal 
river is the Seena, and the chicf 
towns Barenda and Panganw. 

BARENDA, or Perinna—A town 


-in the province of Aurungabad, 125 


miles E. by S. from Poonah. Lat. 
11°. 19°. N. Long. 75".51. FE. "This 


is a Jarge city, now much decayed, 
with a stone iort. 

Barkopr, (Varacupa).—A village 
in the province of Bengal, nearly in 
the centre of the Jungleterry of Bog- 
lipoor, 

BARNacore, (Varanagara).— A 
small town on the east side of the 
Hooghly River, about three miles 
above Calcutta... It was originally a 
Portuguese setilement, but after- 
wards came into the possession of 
the Dutch. Here the coarsest sort 
of blue handkerchicfs are manufac- 
tured. — , 

Barooty Guaut.—A_ pass into 
the hills which bound the province of 
Berar to the north, through which 
there is an ascent to a table land. 
The source of the Wurda River is 


‘two miles north from Barooly. 


Barrackrpoor.—A town in the, 
prosince of Bengal, situated on thé 
east side of the Hvuoghly River, 16 
miles above Calcutta. Here are the 
unfinished arches of a house begun 
by the Marquis Wellesley, but dis- 
continued by the frugafity of the 
court of Directors. In the park there 
is avmenagerie, but it contains few 
animals of any sort. Horse races 
are run here in the cold season, go- 
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vernment baying discouraged those 
af Caleutta, CM. Graham, Ve.) 
Bankakur.—a river in the pro- 
vincesol Bahar, which, after a short 
eourse, joins the Dummouda, in the 
district of Pachete. 
BARRAMAHSL—A district in the 
south of India, situated betwixt the 
I2th and Lfth degrees of north lati- 
tude. "Phe 12 places properly con- 
stituting the Barramahal are all in 
Dravida Desam, which is bounded 
on the westby the Ghauts, and on 
the east by the sea. "Phese L2 places 


are Krishnagiri, Jacadeo, Varina- 
xhada, Maharay-zhada, Bujunga- 


ghada, Tripatura, Vanambady, Gan- 
gana-chada, Sadarshana-ghada, and 
Tatucallu. 

After the fall of Scringapatam, in 
1799, several districts of Karnata 
were annexed to this province; viz. 
the talooks of Denkina Cotay, Hosso- 
uru, Nellamangalum, Ratnagiri, Vin- 
ratagiri, Cotay, and that portion of 
the Allumbady 'Talook which lies to 
the Icft of the Cavery, tagether with 
the Polyams, or feudatory lordsbips 
of Pungannra, Pedda, Nayakana, 
Durga, Bagaluru, Suligiri, and An- 
kusagiri, All the polygars were re- 
stored to their estates, and put ona 
footing similar to that of the zemin- 
dars in Bengal. They pay a fixed 
rent or tribute for their lordships, but 
have no jurisdiction over the inhahi- 
tants. 

In these annexed districts the sa- 
tives of the Barramahal will not. sct- 
ile, on account of the coldness of the 
climate diving the rainy season, A 
considcrahle proportion of the land 
remaius uncultivated. In the an- 
nexed districts the rice cultivation is 
not important; dry seeds, kitchen 
gardens, and plantations of cocoa 


nuts, and Areca palms, are the chief. 


articles cultivated, and the manufac- 
fures are coar$e, and only fitted for 
the lower classes, In the districts 
annexed to the Baramahal, the pro- 
periy of the s6il is vested in the 
state, except in the Polyams, and a 
few small free estates. When arich 
mun undertakes to construct a reser- 


voir, al his own expense, for the ir- 
rivation of layd, he ds allgwed to 
hold in free estate, aud by hereditary 
right, oue fourth part of the lands so 
watered; but he is bound to keep the 
reservoir ino repair. ‘Tanks of this ° 
sort are notoriously kept in better 
repair than those’ which the govern- 
ment supports. The reason assign- 
cd by the natives is, that they can 
compel the holder of the free estate 
to perform bis duty, but the state has 
nomaster. Lt would therefore secm 
advisable to give rich natives every 
encouragement to employ their mo- 
ney this way. 

On the fill of the Rayaroo of An. 
nagzoondy, the  Paramahal, with 
Rayacottah, and many other dis- 
tricts, became subject to dagadeva, 
the polygar of Chenapattans. On 
the overthrow of this family, its ter- 
ritories were divided between the 
Nahob of Cudapah, and the Rajahs 
of Mysore. The former took the 
Tiarramahal, and the latter the do- 
minions of the Chenapattan family. 
Lfyder annexed the Barramahal to the 
dominions of Mysore; and, in 1792, 
it was ceded to the British govern- 
ment at the treaty of Seringapatam. 

When ceded, the country was in 
a very miscrable state; but the good 
effects of a just and moderate go- 
verument were soon exhibited, while 
it was under the supeffntendance of 
Colonel Alexander Read. In the 
course of five yeurs the revenues 
were more than doubled, while the 
rents were diminished in an equal 
proportion; and since the introduc- 
tion of the permanent system, dhis 
district has attained a still higher 
degree of cultivation, , It js. now 
comprized in the collectorship of 
Salem and Kistnagherry. 

This district contains a very great 
proportion of Hindoo inhabitants, 
probably at Icast 19-20ths, it never 
having been subdued by ‘the Ma- 
hommedans, until its conquest by 
the Nabob of Cudapah, about the 
middle of the 18th century. (#, 
Buchanan, Sydenham, T, Munro, 5th 
Report, &e.) — 
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Barraw Tuckray.—The districts 
of Hundah and Cowrah, in’ the 
northern extremity of the province 
of Delhi, are denominated the Bar- 
rah Tuckrah, or Twelve Divisions, 
being certain portions of territory 
bequeathed by a chief of Bellaspoor 
to his younger son, about 110 years 
ago. ‘They now belong to the chief 
of Bellaspoor. (Foster, $c.) 

BarReAnH.—A town in tha pro- 
vince of Gujrat, district of Gudarah, 
90 miles E. from Ahmedabad. Lat. 
22°, 53’. N. Long. 74°. 3’, E. Itis 
now held by a rajah, tributary to the 
Gwickar, 

Barren Iste.—An island and vol- 
cano in the Bay of Bengal, situated 
in Lat. 12°, 15'. N. and 15 leagues E. 
of the northernmost Andaman. 
This island riscs to the height of 
1800 feet. The eruptions of the 
volcanos are sometimes very violent ; 
stones of the weight of three or four 
tons have been known to be dis- 
charged from it. The parts of the 
island that arc distant from the vol- 
cano are thinly covered with wi- 
thered shrubs and blastcd trees. 
(Col. Colebrook, §c. ) 

Baroos.—A town on the west 
coast of Sumatra, The inhabitants 
here have benzoin and gold, and 

rocure camphire from the interior. 
The i imports are the same as specificd 
under the afticle Sinkel; to which 
may be added white beads, pulicat 
handkerchiefs, chintzes, with large 
flowers and grounds, white Dunga- 
ric, salt, rice, ghce, oil, afew metal 
watches, and gilt hilted swords. (st 
more, he.) ; 

‘Barwau.—A village in Bundel- 
cund87 miles W.N. W. from Chat- 
terpoor, so called from a rivulet 
named the Berwa, which runs past 


it, and by an embankment is: made» 


to form a large pond (in Hindui 
called Sagor,) at the back of the fort. 
Tat, 25°. 24°..N. Long. 75°, 55’. E. 
The castle very much resembles an 
old Gothic building, and was creeted 
nye the ancient rajahs of Ouncha. 
por fe the Hindoo Souhahdar, 
of this trict, was an uhcommonly 
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accomplished person,, and had ac- 
quired a very considerable know- 
ledge of European sciences. At the 
advanced ace of 60 he had formed 
the project of studying the English 
language, in order to comprehend 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, of 
which he had aequired a copy. 
Such, however, .is the inconsistency 
of human nature, and the strength 
with which Hindoo prejudices ad-~ 
here, that, about five ,years after. 
wards, having been scized with 
some complaint, which he consider- 
ed as incurable, he repaired to Be- 
nares, and there drowned himself in 
the Ganges. (Idinter, ¥e.) 

Bary, (Bari). — A town in the 
Nabob of Oude’s territories, in the 
province of Oude, 28 miles N. 
from Lucknow. Lat. 27% 15. N. 
Long. 80°. 52’. E. 

Basoupna, ( Vasudha)—A town in 
the proviuce of Malwah, 46 miles 
N. E. from Bilsah, situated on the 
east side of the River Betwaoh. Lat. 
23°. 54’, N. Long. 78°. 13. B. ‘This 
is a large town belonging to the dis- 
trict of Bilsah, aud tributary to the 
Maharattas. ‘The soil in the neigh- 
bourhood is alternately a black 
mould and. a reddish clay, with 
stones of a ferruginous appearance. 
(Hunter, §c.) 

BasskEN.—A sea port town in the 
province of Aurungabad, separated 
from tlic Island of Salsette by a iar- 
row strait. Lat. 19°. 18. N. Long. 


72°. 54, E. 


The district arontidthis town is in 
a very improved state.df cultivation, 
although under a Maharatta govern- 
ment, and forms a most extraordi- 
nary contrast with the desolation that 
prevails in the neighbouring Island:of 
Salsctte, under the British govern+ 
ment. Many of the cultivators are 
Roman Catholic Christians. The 
Teak forests,.which supply the ma- 
rine yard at Bombay, .lie along the 
western side of the Ghaut moun- 
tains, to the N. and N. E. of Bas- 
seen, the numerous rivers which-de- 
scend from them aflording water cars 
riage. 
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Yn 1531 the Portuguese olitained 
possession of Basseen, by treaty 
with the King of Cambay; after 
whieh’ they fortified it. From them 
it was wrested, about 1750, by the 
Mahrattas. It was taken by General 
Goddard’s army, from the Maharat- 
tas, but restored at the peace, and 
now belongs to the Peshwa.  ‘Tra- 
velling distance from Bombay, 27; 
from Poonah 114 miles, (Walcolm, 
Rennel, Bruce, Sydenham, Ma'!et, §.) 

Basnre Isixs.—aA cluster of small 

rocky islands, lying duc north of. 
Luzon, the largest Philippine, and 
between the 20th and 2lst degrees 
of north latitude.. 
- These islands are situated between 
Jormosa and Luconia, and are five 
in number, besides four small rocky 
isicts. Dampier gave the following 
names to the five larger of them, viz. 
Grafton Isle, Monmouth Isle, Groat 
Isle, Orange Isle, and Bashce Isle. 
They are inhabited by a race of 
strong athletic men, Grafton Isle is 
about 13 leagues in circfmference, 
amd has good auchorage on the 
western side. ‘This island produces 
abundance of fine yams, sugar. cane, 
taro, pe and vegetables ; be- 
sides hogs and goats in great plenty. 
Iron is the favourite article of ex; 
change, but money is also now un- 
derstood. ‘The water onthe island is 
very fine, and in great abundance, 
close to the beach. 

‘The Spaniards took possession of 
these islands in 1783, in order to 
procure the gold which is washed 
down with the torrents in considcra- 
ble quantities. ‘Fho inhabitants ma- 
hufacture it into thick wire, which 
they wear as.an ornament. ‘They 


are an inoffensive race of people,. 


whose chief delight consists in drink- 
ing a liquor-called bashec, which is 
distilled from rise and sugar-cane ; 
after which they.engage in dancing 
with every mark of satisfaction and 
gratification. 

The Spanish governor resides on 
Gratton Island, with about 100. sol- 
diers, several officers, a few priests, 
and six picces of cannon. 
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These islands were visited by 
Dampier, who gives a favourable ac- 
count, béth of the civility of the inha- 
bitants, and the plenty of hogs and 
vegetables with which the country 
abounds. They were afterwards 
seen by Byron and Wallis, who 
passed without landing. (Meares, 
King, §e.) : 

BasseeLaAn.—An island lying off 


the south-western extremity of Ma- 


gindanao, and surrounded by a 
cluster of smaller islands. Tn Jength 
it may he estimated at 40 miles, by 
60 miles the average breadth. *'This 
island has a range of mountains in 
the centre, but is low towards the 
cast. It is thinly inhabited, and 
destitute of good harbours. ‘The 
chief production is grain, which the 
soil yields plentifully; cowries also 
are abuudant. It now belongs to the 
Sooloos. (forrest, Dalrymple, &e.) 
Bassum, (Basam).—<A district in 
the nizam’s dominions, in the pro- 
Vince of Nandere; situated betwixt 
the 21st and 22d degrees of north 
latitude. It has an uneven hilly 
surface, intersceted by several small 
streams, Which flow into the Goda- 
very. Bassam, the chief town, is 
situated six miles from the Gunga. 
Respecting this part of Nandere very 


little is known: in the Institufes of 


Acher, Abul Hazel describes it as 
fullows : : : 

‘* Sircar Bassum, containing eight 
mahals; revenue 32,625,250 dams; 
seyurghal 1,825,250 dams.” 


Barane.—An island lying off the: 


south-castern extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula, and surrounded by num- 
berless small rocky islets. Itis se- 
parated from the Island df Btatang 
by a narrow strait, and may be csti- 


“mated. at 25 miles in length, by 10 
miles the average breadth. 


| sar- 
rison on the east coast of the Island 
of Ceylon. Lat.-7°. 45’. N. Long. 
81°. 50°. Owing to the wild state 
of the country, this place has little 


‘BaTacoLo.—A small fort and 


or no connexion with the south and’ 


est parts of the island, awd js.a 
place of small importance, the har- 


0 


bonr only acdhuittmg small eraft. The 
shore is’ the neighbourneed is un- 
commonly bold; and maygy of the 
Immense rocks have acquired names 
from the croicsene figures they re- 
present; such are the Priar’s Hood, 
the Elephant, and the Pagoda Rocks. 
( Percival, \c.) 

Bararix.—An island situated off 
the coast of Celebes, ahout the With 
devree of cast longitude, aud betwint 
the first: and second degree of south 
Jatitude. Indength it may be esti- 
mated at 25 miles, by seven the 
average breadth. Very little is 
knowin respecting this island, which 
appears never to have been explored. 

Batane, (or Patany Hook)—A 
port in the Gilolo passage, sitnated 
on the east coast of Cilolo. Lat. 0°. 
9’. 5. Long. 125°. 46% EE. 

On Patany Look, or Point, isa 
very strong and capacious natural 
fortress, accessible only hy means of 
ladders, up the face ofa perpendicu- 
kar rock. ‘The top is flat ground, 
eontaining many houses, gardens, 
&e. the whole being about three 
miles in eireuinference. ‘The people 
here, in 1770, supplied the Mreich 
vessels with clove plants, which went 
no further east than the Islund of 
Gibby. Formerly the Dutch kept 
eruizers here, tu prevent the smug- 
gling of spices. (Forrest, sc.) 

Batavias—A large city in the 
Island cf Java, and the capital of the 
Dutch settlements in the east. Lat. 
6°. 10.8. Long. 106° 61. E. 

"Lie ground plan of the town is in 
the shape of a paraiiclogram; the 


tength of which, from north to: 


south, is 4200 feet, and the breadth 
308Occte The strects are laid out 
in strait lines, and cross each other 
at right angles. ‘Phe publie build- 
ings consist of the great church, the 
expense of erecting which was 
80,0001 a Lutheran and Portuguese 
ehurch, a Mahommedan mosque and 
Chinese temple; the Stadthouse, the 
Spinhouse, the Infirmary, and the 
Chamber of Orphans. In the year 
1792 Ratavia contained 5270 taxa- 
bl@ house’, which, addtd to villages 
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and villas within a circuit of 16miles, 
contained a population of about 
116,000 souls, consisting of 


1 ' 
The Dutch FB. I. Companv’s 
servants of every descrip- 


lion - - ~ ~ - - - 3300 
Burghers, or free citizens,1138; 

with their tamilies - - - 5660 
Javanese and free Malays - 6800 
Chinese - - - - - - 22000 
Slaves -.- - - - - 17,000 


Total - 115,960 


——e 


The total population of the go- 
vernment, immediately subordinate 
to the city of Batavia, is reckoned at 
190,000 souls, 

Besides the walls of the city, com- 
posed of well-built bastions, en- 
closed hy a wet ditch, very deep and 
wide, there is a wood citadel, with 
four bastions, also of stone. ‘This 
citadel commands the city, and de- 
fends the entrance of the River Ja- 
eatra, which, flowing through Bata- 
Via, fills its ditehes and those of the 
citadel. On the extremity of the lett 
bank is a fort called. Watercastel, 
Which is washed by the sca. Tts 
platforms are of stone, and the para- 
pets are well covered with turf, and 
‘it contains thirly 16 and 24 pounders, 
This fort is flanked by batteries, 
raised on the right and left bank, in 
front of the citadel and fortifications. 

The left wing is defended by four 
Works, viz. a redoubt called the 
Vlate, above the mouth of the Ancka 
River, which it commands; a very 
fine causeway cominunicates with it, 
extending to the city walls. ‘There 
are many other redoubts and batte- 
ries scattered along the shore, and 
erected at assailable points, which it, : 
is unnecessary to particularize, as 
they contribute little or nothing to 
the defence of the “town, and when 
attacked, in 1811, by the troops un- 
der Sir Samucl Achmuty, were 
abandoned without resistance. This 
left wing is so sickly, owing to the 
morasses in‘which it is placed, and 
their pestilential oxhalation s, that the 
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mortality among the soldiers who 
warrisou itis almost incredible, aud 
the country houses, which formerly 
stood in its vicinity, have long ago 
been deserted. All the plain which 
forms the defence is composed of 
muddy impracticable swamps, which 
extend beyond the city, and are in- 
tersected by canals. | 

‘The whole city of Batavia is pro- 
verbially unhealthy, not so much 
from the heat of the climate, as from 
its injudicious situation and misplac- 
-ed embellishments. It is not ouly 
surrounded with wafer nearly stag- 
nant, but every street has its canal 
and row of esergreen trees. "These 
canals berome the reservoirs of all 
the offals and filth which the city 
produces; and, having scarcely any: 
current, require constant labour aud 
attention to prevent their being 
choaked up altogether, On the land 
side of the city are gardens and rice 
grounds, intersected in cvery direc- 
lion by ditches and canals, and the 
whole shore of the bay if a bauk of 
mud, mixed with piffrid substances, 
sca weed, and other vegetable mat- 
ter, in a state of fermentation, ‘To 
these swamps, morasses, and mud- 
banks, may be ascribed the insaln- 


brity of Batavia, and the prevaleuce - 


of acute inflammatory febrile di- 
scascs, | 

Ai the mouth of the Ancka, called 
by the natives Caimaun’s River, be- 
cause it abounds with alligators, the 
bottom is mud and sand, as is also 
the bank which has accumulated at 
its mouth; bnt at Slingerlaud Point 
the bottom begins, on the coast, to 
be a mixture of sand and coral, with 
oceasionally small shells; and, being 
consequently less unheaithy, country 
seats, sinall villages, and hamlets, aro 
seen in the vicinity. 

Ina place se low. and marshy the 
nuinber of noxious reptiles must be 
considerable, but not much damage 
is ever ssustained from them. No 
stone of any kind is found for several 
miles round the city of Batavia; 
marble and granite, for particular 
uses,, are imported from China. ‘The 
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usual temperature, in the middle of 
the day, is from 84 to 90; if-is not, 
therctore, to the creat heat, that must 
be ascribed the destructive effects of 
the climate on the haman race. . 

A cireluar range of islands pro- 
tects the harbour of Batavia from 
any heavy swell, and. renders it. sale 
auchorage; some of them, such as 
Anrust, Edam, Cvoper’s Isle, an 
Purmerend, arc occupied by the 
Dutch, who have fortified ihem, and 
erected warehouses, hospitals, and 
naval arsenals. From the roadsted 
there are scarcely any of the buile- 
ings of Batavia visible, except the 
great charch, the rest being hid by 
the palms and other high spreading 
trees, . , 

On that side of the city which is 
inland, the industrious Chinese carry 
on their various manufactures, such 
ws tannime leather, burning shells 
info lime, baking carthen ware, 
boiling sugar, and distilling arrack. 
Their rice grounds, sugar plantations 
and gardens, well stocked with all 
kinds of vegetables, surround the 
city, which abounds in-all sorts of 
tropical fruit; pine apples are in 
such profusion, that they are sent 
to the market in carts, piled up like 
turnips. 

In the town the Chinese are imer- 
chants and shopkecpers, . butchers 
and fishmongers, grcen grocers, up- 


holsterers, tailors, shoe-makers, ma~- 


sons, carpenters, aud blacksmiths. 
They contract for the supply of what- 
ever may be wanted in the civil, 
militury, or marine departments, 
and farm from the Dutch the several 
imposts, the export and inn port du- 
OS. g axes. "Théir camn 

tics, and the taxes. "Théir campong, 


‘or town, close tu the walls of the 


city, is a scene of bustle aud busi- 
ness, resembling a bazar in China. 
It consists of about 1500 mean hou- 
ses, huddled together, containing 
20,000. inhabitants and 400,000 
swine. | : 
The commerce of Batavia is cors. 
siderable; but it is principally a’ 
trado of harter, the exportation of 
bullion being prohibited. When a 
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vessel arrives, the captain ineloses 
his bill of lading to the shahbunder, 
who scelcts the articles, the exclusive 
trade in which is reserved for the 
tast-Jndia Company; sue as opi- 
um, cainphor, benzoin, ealin, pew- 
ter, iron, salipetce, gunpowder, 
guns, &c. and fixes on what is to he 
given in exchange, and at what 
ice. Formerly the Duteh Com- 
bane iusisted, that one quarter, or 
one third of all the returns should 
be taken in spices. 

From Bengal the principal articles 
imported are opium. drugs, patna 
cloths, and blue cloths, of different 
kinds. Of the first article there were 
formerly from 800 to t000 chests 
disposed of here. J'rom Sumatra are 
received ‘camphor, beuzoin, bird 
nests, calm, and elephants’ teeth. 
I'vom the Cape of Cood Hope are 
imported kitchen garden seeds, but- 
ter, Madeira and Constantia wines; 
and from China immeuse quantitics 
of porcelain, teas, silks, nankeens, 
alum = horax, brimstone, cinnabar, 
mother of pearl, paper, sweetineats, 


and tobacco. 


The Dutch being the only nation 
who keep up a correspondence with 
Japan, a ship is sent annually from 
Vatavia, laden with kerseymeres, 
fine cloths, clock-work, spices, cle- 
phants’ teeth, sapan wood, tin, and 
tortoise-shell. The returns from Ja- 
pan are principally in copper, which 
is converted into a clumsy sort of 
coin for paying the native and Euro- 
pean troops. These ingots are of 
the finest red copper, about a finger’s 
thickness, and are cust into two, 
four, six, and cight sous picees of 


~ Bolla, having the value stamped 


onthem. Various other articles are 


smuggled in by the officers, such as 
sabre. blades of an exccllent temper, 
Japan camphor, soy, china ware, 
Jackered ware, and silk goods. The 
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valuable inlaid wood, covered with z 
varnish peculiar to Japan, aud in- 
crostrated with flowers,and other de- 
signs, in mother-of-pearl of various 
colours. 

The staple articles of export from 
Batavia are pepper, sugar, rice, cof- 
fee, and arrack. The Chinese san- 
choo (or burned wine) is an ardent 
spirit, distilled from various kinds of 
grain, but most commonly rice. This 
is kept in hot water until the grains 
are swollen; itis then mixed up with 
water, in which a preparation has 
been dissolved, consisting of rice- 
flower, liquorice root, anisecd, and 
garlic, after which the mixture un- 
dergoes fermentation, The liquor 
thus prepared is the basis of the best 
arrack, which in Java is exclusively 
the manufacture of the Chimese, and 
is mcrely a rectification of the above 
spirit, with the addition of molasses 
and the juice et the cocoa nut tree. 
Besides the staple articles, there are 
exported to China bird nests, biche 
de mar, cotton, spices, tin, rattans, 
sapan wood, sago, and wax. ‘T'o the 
Jslauds of Borneo, Celebes, the Mo- 
luecas, &e. a variety of picce goods 
and opium, with a very small quan- 
tity of European articles. All the 
Dutch settlements to the castward 
are supplied with rice from hence, 
Java bemg considered as the granary 
of this part of the world. In Ba- 
tavia there arc few shops for Eu- 
ropeart goods, which proves there is 
no great demand from the interior. 

The customs and duties at Bata- 
Via are arbitrary, and it is difficult to 
procure redress for impositions. ‘The 
Dutch Company’s customs are usu- 
ally cight per cent. and are farmed 
by a Chinese; but there are many 
other fees exacted by the different 
subordinate officers. The exportation 
of spevic is rigidly forbidden, and all 
ships are strictly examined by the 
Chinese who farms the customs. If 
any bullion be discovered 4t is con- 


~ fiscated, and the owners subjected to 


fine and imprisonment. The grand 
import of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany from Europe before the Sxench 
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Revolution was bullion, which ave- 
raged in amount near half a million 
annually; the remaining imports were 
principally on account of the officers 
of ships, and consisted of hardware, 
haberdashery, liquors, oilman’s stores, 
dress, and imillinery, for the use of 
the Europeans on the island, and 
among the more eastern colonies. 
Accounts at Batavia are kept in‘ rix 
dollars, an imaginary coin like the 
pound sterling, cach 48 stivers; but 
the currency is doits, stivers, ‘dub- 
beltjees, schillings, and rupees. ‘The 
gold coins are the milled Dutch du- 
cat, worth 9s, 4d. ; old Japan copang, 


2I. Is. 3d.3;) new Japan copang, 
11. 3s. 9d.; English guineas, East 
India mohurs, and doublouns. The 


silver coins are the florin, or guilder, 
valuc 1s. 8d. and the milled ducatoon. 

‘The administration of affairs at 

datavia is conducted by a governor- 
gencral, who is president; a  director- 
gencral, intitled Governor of Java, 
with nine counsellors, and two sc- 
cretaries, ‘The authority of this coun- 
cil is absolute: it-wftukes and sus- 
pends flaws, maintains troops, ap- 
puints kings, declares war, and makes 
peace and alliances with the eastern 
princes, It takes cognizance of all 
matters, Commercial, civil, and mi- 
litary. The whole authority of the 
council may be considered as united 
in the governor-general who presides, 
1s he may adopt, on his own responsi- 
bility, any propositions which are re- 
jected contrary to his opimion by the 
council. 

A fiscal is at the head of police and 
criminal affairs, and possesscs great 
anthority. He inflicts fines aud pu- 
nishments arbitrarily, A shahbunder, 


or agent-general for trade, acts as: 
consul for all nations, is the medium | 


of every operation of trade, and in- 
troduces foreigners to the council. 
A marine fiscal superintends what- 
ever relates to the police of the road- 
steds, riyers, and navigable canals, 
N otwithstanding the republican 
form of the Dutch government, in no 
“Part of the world is the distinction of 
ranks so minutely. and frivolously at- 
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tended to as at Batavia, and the sa- 
laries allowed the Dutch Company’s 
servants, being inadequate to the 
support ‘of the’ establishment, they 
think necessary, for the support ‘Of 
their dignity, corruption and bribery 
are universal, I) society, every in- 
diyidual is as stiff and formal, and as 
feelingly alive to every intraction of 
his privileges, as if his happiness or, 
miscry depended ou the due obsery! 
ance of them, Nothing is more par- 
ticularly attended to ‘at entertain- 
ments by the master of the house, 
than the seating of ever 'y euest, and 
drinking their healths in the exact 
order of preccdency. 

To provide against fnture disputes 
on the suhject. of precedency, the 
respective ranks ofall the Company’ S 
servants were ascertained by a reso- 
lution of government, which was re- 
viscd and renewed in 1764. The act 
by which these rules were established 
consistss of 131 articles, and enters 
into the most minute details respect- 
ing the carriages, horses, chairs, ser- 
vants, &e, &e. of the Company's scr- 
vants, , 

By the eighth article, little chaises 

for children, drawn by the hand, 
must not be gilt or painted, but. in 
exact proportion to the rank of the 
parents. Ladies, whose husbands are 
below the rank of counsellors of the 
Indies, may not wear ‘at onc tima 
jewels more in value than 6000.rix 
‘dollars, wives of senior merchapts are 
limited to 4000 ; others to three, twa, 
and 1000 ris. dollars. 

Article 49th permits ladies of. the 
higher ranks to go abroad with three 
female attendants, who may weat 
“ ear-rings of single middic-siaplia- 
monds, gold hair pins, petticoats of 
cloth, of gold, or silver gauze ; chains 
of gold. and of beads, and sirdles of 
gold; but they must not wear dia- 
monds, pearls, nor any kind of jew rol 
in their hair.” Wives of senior mer- 


‘chants may have two, and ladies in 


an inferior station one fernale attend- 
ant, who may wear “ car-rings of 
small. diamonds, gold hair pins, a 
jacket of fie linen, aud #chintzpet- 


- 
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ticoat; but no gold or silver stuffs, Most of the white woinen sccr at 


or silks, Ur any jewels, true or filse 
pearls, or any ernament of gold.”— 
The 83d article recommend: to the 


‘BMhteh Last Padia Company's ser- 


vats in Geagal, aotto surpass their 
predecessurs in powp of dress and 
appearance; and the TLOth permiis 


the director of the factory at Surat, 
when he gous 


abroad in state, tu 
darcy, amon other things, four fans, 
made after the fishiorof the country, 
with the feathers of the bird of para- 
dise and cow hair, with gold cascs 
and hands. Ltis remarkable, that im 
these regulations the tax on carriages 
increases downwards, from the higher 
to the lower ranks, and penalties are 
attached to the infraction of these 
statutes, 

iu addition to the baleful cffects of 
the climate, aud the marshy miasma 
of Batavia, the manner of life among 
the European part of the inhabit. 
ants contributes not a little to fre- 
quent and fatal diseases. A plenti- 
ful dinner at noon, with an after- 
soon’s siesta, and a.still more plen- 
tiful supper, terminates the day; in 
the course of which anu immoderate 
quantity of claret, madcira, gin, and 
Dutch beer are consumed. Few En- 
ropeans can stand the effect of such 
a life. If one in three of the new 
comers surviyes the first year, he may 


- acconnt himself a favoured person ; 


one in five annually is reckoned as 
the average of Europeans of all de- 
scriptions of men, including the 
troops. 

To those who have stood the first 
nitack, or seasoving, the fever be- 
comes at last constitutional, and re- 
curs®ethe snoist and hot season re- 
gularly, without much inconvenience 
to the patient; sudden dcaths, how- 
ever, are so frequent, that they make 
little impression“on the minds of the 
janabitants. A Putehman at Ba- 
tavia, when he marries, makes his 
will, but this ; 
Hes a wedding in Jloliand, and, is 


» partly intended ts reculate the pro- 


perty according to the wishes of the 
partes. 


lso usually accompa- 


Batavia are born in India, and many 
so altered in figure, manners, and 
somplexion, as to resemble the de- 
generate offspring of the Portuguese. 
"They dress, when at home, exactly 
in the manner of their slaves, bare- 
headed, barce-footed, and wrapped in 
a loose Jong gown of red checkered 
cotton cloth, descending to the an- 
cles, with large wide sleeves. They 
anoint their coarse black hair, with 
cocoa-nut oi], and adorn’it with the 
tuberose, and other strong-sccnted 
flowers. In this loose and airy dress 
they loll about among their slaves 
(fo whoin they are ovcasionally very 
crucl, oF sit on the ground, having 
their legs crossed under them, chew- 
ing betel, with which they are iufa- 
tuaied. 

‘These ladies soon ripen, and soon 
decay: they are marrageable at IL 
and 12 years of ave, ‘and. are ac- 
counted old before 30. 'T hey have 
no resources Within themselves, and 
many of them can neither read nor 
write, and are‘xiinost totally unqua- 
lified for the pleasures of social inter- 
course. Indeed the two sexes rarely 
meet in companies except at great 
entertaininents, when cach have ree 
nerally their separate coteries ; the 
fhen drinking and sinoking in one 
apartment, the women chewing be- 
tel with their slaves iu another. 

When they go abroad in the cool 
of the evening to some grand assein- 
bly, they dress themselves in a Image 
nificent style. Their jet black hair, 
twisted close to the head, sparkles 
with a profusion of diamonds, pearls. 
and jewels of yarions kinds, mingled 
with flowers of the Arabian jessa- 
mine and tuberose. Each lady has a 
female slave, almost as richly dressed 
as herself, sitting at her feet. Before 
supper is announcgd, they usually 
retire to put on ‘their cotton night- 
gowns, and the gentlemen do the 


same, to exchange their heavy vel- 


vets for white cotton jackets; and the 
elderly gentlemen their wigs for 


night-caps. Jn this manner the day: 


is conclided with a smoking hot sup- 
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per, und its accompaniments, after 
which they rctire to rest. 

There is a race of Portuguese still 
remaining at Batavia, many of whont 
are artificers and servants in fani- 
lies, Their language is common here, 
and still continnés to be understuod 
in most of the old European settle- 
nents, Which shews how deep a root 

that nation had taken during its 
prosperity. At Batavia their lau- 
suage has survived their dominion, 
aad even their teligion, which is still 
more extraordinary ; (heir deseend- 
ants having gradually embraced the 
aa tencts of the government 

a singular instance of Portuguese 
prayers “and courregation out of the 
pale of the Romana communion. 

Most. of the slaves at Batavia are 
imported trom Celebes and the other 
eastern islands, particularly from that 
al Neus, off the western coast of 
Sumatra. The species of slavery at 
Batavia is of the very worst descrip- 
tion, and the craueliies exercised on 
these forlorn wretehes so.great, as 
frequently to drive thes to sich an 
excess of desperation and madness, 

; to run the muck, and destroy 
1 ialeaer they approach, man or 
beast. "Phe punishments inflicted by 
the Dutch goverument for this aud 
other crimes, were so horrible and 
incredible, as to leave a doubt whe- 
ther the perpetrators were huunan 
ereatures, or devils iia hitman shape. 
‘Shat the severity of the ‘punishment 
never prevented the crimes is proved 
by the fact, that at the British settle- 


ment of Beacoolen, where the pu-. 


nishiments are of the mildest nature, 
the running the muck, or any despe- 
rate crime, searecly ever occurs, 
while the reverse is the case ot Ba- 

Avia, and the Dutch settlements ge- 
lerally, 

W hen a rich proprietor is about to 
retarn to Europe,. {tis not unusual to 
manuinit his slaves, but it is’ more 
irequent when he is at the point of 
death. A ‘manumitted slave genc- 
rally hires a ‘small patch of ground 
tee fr ‘tte, servants of government, in 
"hich ue cultivates flowers, {ruits, 


plain, 
country, the land: adjacent being dry, 
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and vegetables for the Batavian mar- 
ket. ‘Phe most uumeruus, expert, 
and industrious of al! the slaves im- 
ported to Batavia, are these from thie 
{stand of Celebes, and known by the- 
ame of bugyesses nud hiacussars. 


2 


“Men 
Ta 1804 the varrison of Batavia 
consisted of Fre nich atxiliary 


troops + - Swe ee BAY 
23d Wuich fattulion:: - - = 600 
National troops, three batta- 
lions, of whoin 200 Gilieers 
and grenadiers were Hurope- 
aus, the remainder Madu- 
rans and Samuanaps - - - 2400 
One battalion infantry chas- 
scurs, Aiadtrags and Satna- 
Haps - - - + - - = = 400 
Float artillery, mostly recruits, 
Maduraus - - - -. - - 600 
Ounce company light artillery - 100 
[uropean cavalry --- = - Qe 
Total 4540 


There was alsoa corps ef military 
engineers, mostly Europeans, All 
the’ troops, not absolutely requisite 
fur the dutics of the fortifications, are 
quartered in the environs, on account 
of the unhealthiness uf the city; but 
the camps of Welte Freden and Ja- 
catra, although a league and a half 


distant, are not exempt frdm disease, 


yet are, on the whole, healthier 
than the town, It has by some been 
conjectured, that ‘the insalubrity of 
Batavia cutered into . the political 
systein of the Dutch, with a view to 
its defence, and that the seasoned in- 
habitants are not particularly de- 
sirous of improving its climatepacsit 
prevents the intrusion of foreign: set- 
tlers,‘and gives them. a monopoly of 
commerce, and the emoluments of 
office. 

In 1799, the new camp at Welte 
Freden was established in a woody 
a league aud a’ half up the 


and the vicinity but: little amiarshy. 
The road is along a fiue causeway, 
with country$eats on one Side, aad 
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on the other a navigable canal. The 
barracks, which are built of wood 
and stonc, occupy a third of =the 
ground on the opposite side of the 


etnirance, Tannabang, a large Malay 


village, in which there are several 
Chinese fumilies, stands on a height 
two and a half Jeagues from. the 
city. , 

Mester Cornelis is a small fort, a 


league heyond Welte lreden, sur- 


rounded by small Javanese, Malay, 
and Chinese villages. The ground 
rises insensibly to Mester Cornelis, 
Which is seen half a mile of, This 
fort lies ina hoellew on the bank of 
the great river, commanded by a 
small height. On the right and Ieft 
of the road are bamboo barracks for 
the Maduran artillery, of which this 
is the depot. ‘The fort is built of 
stone, but is not strong, the demi- 
bastions being scarcely two tcet thick, 
by: four high, and surrounded by a 
dry ditch. ‘The entrance is by a stone 
bridge, within which is the guard- 
house, and near to it another house 


‘occupied by the European artillery. 


The fort is quitted by another bridge 
on the opposite side, communicating 
with a range of wooden barrachs, in 
which are the artillery officers and 
the companies uuder training. 

A.D. 1619, the Dutch governor, 
General John Picterson Coen took 
the town Of Jacatra by assault, and 
in a great ineasure destroyed it. Ile 
atterwards founded another. city, not 
exactly on the same spot, but very 
near to it, to which he gave the name 
of Batavia. During the hostilities 
which fulluwed the French Revolu- 
jution, Java was never attacked by 
the Briijsh, until the United States 
of Holland were formally annexed to 
the French dominions, In 1811 an 
expedition was prepared at the Bri- 
tish settlaments in India, which ar- 
rived in the roads of Batavia on the 
4th of August of the same year, when 
the troops were immediately landed. 
On the 8th the city of Batavia su 
rendered at discerction to Sir Samuei 
Achmuty, General Jansens having 
retircd & the fortified eamp at Mester 
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Cornelis, where, on the 25th of Au« 
gust, 181], he was attacked by the 
British forces, and totally defeated. 
(Stavortuus, Barrow, Quarterly Re- 
view, Tombe, Staunton, Sc.) 
Batrcuran Ist¢.—One of the Mo- 
lucea Islands, separated trom Gilolo 
hy a narrow strait, and situated be- 
tween the equatorial fine, and the 
first degree of south latitude. It is 
of an irregular shape, but in length 


_ may be estimated at 52 miles, by 20 


@ 


the average breadth: «In 1775 the 
Sulfan of Batchian claimed dominion 
over the islands of Ooby, Ceram, and 
Goram, but was himself entirely sub- 
jeet to the influence of the Dutch. 
The ishabitants of Batchian are Ma- 
lay<, and of the Mahommedan re- 
Jivion. (Forrest, §e.) 

Bate Iste.—An island belonging 
to the province of Gujrat, sitnated 
at the south western-extremity of the 
Gulf of Cutch. Lat. 22° 22’, Long. 
69°, 21’, FE. Bate signifies an island 
of any kind, but the proper name of 
this island is Shunkodwara. 

This island has a good harbour 
Well secured from ‘ihe prevailing 
winds, but the anchorage is rocky. 
The fort of Bate has lately been 
much improved, but is still an in- 
significant place, being merely a 
square with a double wall on onc 
side, It was, notwithstanding, at- 
tacked by a British force without 
success in 1803, which was attriLiuted 
to the want of regular land forces. 
On this occasion many brave inen- 
lost their lives. About 150 vessels 
of different sizes belong to the port, 
which are employed chiefly to and 
from Mandavec, and until the in- 
terference of the British, were the 
Ppiratical vessels so much dreaded by 
the traders on the western coasts of 


-Iudia. ‘The destruction or occupds, 


tion of the fort of Bate, will be the’ 
only effectual means of affording pro- | 
tection to the trade of the Gulf of 


Cutch, and would, probably, benefit 


both the inhabitants and‘the temples. 
"This island does not produce suffi- 
cient food. for its own support, .“nd , 
consequently imports large ‘;uantities 
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of ghee, sugar, grain, &c. which are 
consumeéd by the numerous pilgrims 
resorting to the holy places. The 
town of Bate contains about 2000 
houses, chiefly inhabited by Brah- 
mins, but all sorts of trades ‘are also 
to be found. Vegetables, riased in 
small quantities, and milk, compose 
a considerable part of the food of the 
inhabitants ; the ‘fish, with which 
their shores abound, being held sa- 
cred. The Bate goyernment has’ 
also Aramra, Positfd, Bhurwalla, for- 
tified places, and the little village of 
Rajpoor, subject to it.. The whole 
revenue arising from the temples, the 
port duties, and the sliare of pirated. 
property, probably, does. not exceed 
two lacks of rupees per annum.’ 
By an agreement exccuted with 
Major Walker, on the 14th Dec. 
1807, Coer Babjee, of Bate, and 
Rana Sree Suggarmanjee, of Aramra, 
engaged not to permit, instigate, or 
connive at, any act of piracy. com- 
mitted hy any person under their .au- 
thority, and also to abstain from 
plundering vesselsin d\tss. A free. 
and open commerce to be permitted 
to all British vessels paying the re-. 
gulated duties. The British, by this 
treaty, engaged to afford the teniple 
at Bate suitable protection and en- 
couragement. aa. ; , 
_ Shunkodwear is the proper name of 
the Island of Bate, and is derived 
from that of a Hindvo ‘demon so. 
named, from his dwelling ina large 
shunk, or conch shell, ‘wherein he 
concealed the ‘sacred Védas which 
hc.had stolen-from Brahma. An in- 
carnation of ‘Vishnu, ‘under the ap-: 
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named Rinéhor, from Dwaraca, from 
a Mahommedan army, since Which 
time Runchor has been supreme on 
Bate. This place was taken, in 1462, | 
by: Sultan Mahmood Begra, of Ah-- 
médabad and Gujrat. (Murdo, 
Treaties, Ye.) °° 3. 
Batueri.— A ‘small village in 
Northern Hindostan, situated among 
tht mountains in the prdvVince of Se- 
rinagur. ‘Lat. 30°. 49/, N. Long. 78°. 
30’. E.'° This village is placed on the 
hill about 800 feet abové the bed of 
the Bhagirathi, or Ganges, and has 
a sinall temple sacred to Mahadeva. 
In some parts of this neighbourhood. 
the poppy ‘is cultivated, and the 
opium extracted is said to be of an- 
excellent quality. On the opposite 
side of the river is an extraordinary 
cascadé, which issues from the.sum- 
mit of the mountain, and exhibits 
five distinct falls of water, one above 
the other. The top of the mountain 
is gencrally covered with snow, from 
re melting . Maar ee cascade 
erives its chief supplies. ( Ftaper, §c.) 
.. BATNEER,’ (Bhatnir\—A, town. iti 
the province of ‘Delhi, ‘district of . 
Hissar Firozeh, 170..miles.N. W. 
from Delhi. West of this‘a barren: 
saridy desert -hegins, ‘theré being 110 
other town until the Sutuleje is ap. 
proached. ‘The chiefs-of the Battie 
country, of whicly this is the capital, 
are called ‘Rajpoot Mahomfedans ; : 
the common:pedple are Jauts, most 
of whom have’ also-bécome of that: 
religion, ‘ ‘This town: was taken and 
destroyed by. Timonr in 1398. (G. 
Thomas, §c.) Fea ae cy ag a , att, 
BaTinDA.—A’ Gistriot in Hindos- 


tan, situated partly in. the N. W. 
quarter of the province of Delhi, aud:-- 
partly in“the northern extiemity of 
the ‘province pf Ajmeor,- This:dis- 
ve ode trict comprehdnds-the Lacky: jungle, - 
ishnu for the theft, which would . so much ¢elebrated fon the fertility 
have secured him fitture ‘happinesd;’:' of its pasture lands, and for an. ex- 
In consequence: ‘of ‘this : exploit’: cellent breed of horses, ‘This jungle. 
Shunknarayan (Vishnd); or the de+ forms a-circle ef about 40 miles, each. 
stroyer of thé shell demon, establish= -we-+ On the'north it is bounded by: 
ed his own’ worship on’ the.island, thd country of Roy Kellaun, east by: 
wh-.. it*sontinued paramoant:untit.‘ the province-vf:Hantianeh, south by. 
the flight"bf another: Hindoo deity, Batueer, and west by: the great De-. 
-H 


pellation of Shunkparrayan, cut. - 
open the shell, arid restored the Ve~‘ 
das to theif lawful, owner. . 'The'.de-: 

1on pleaded as his excuse,: that’ he: 
bed to have been: ‘put-to death by. 
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sert 
from’ Batneer, and 80 west from 'Pat- 
tealeh, to the chief of which place 
the Rajah of the Lacky jungle is 
, dibutary. The soil being sandy, the 
“wells are excavated to a great depth. 
The country yields rice, bajerah, and 
other sorts of grain, but not abun- 
dantly. The original breed of horses 
in this country has’ been much im- 
proved by Persian horses, which 
— were introduced during the invasions 


of Nadir Shah,‘ and Ahmed Shah . 


Abdalli. ( Thomas, §c.) 

Batoo..—A large fortified village 
and tank, situated near the sources 
of the Tuptee, among the mountains 
which bound the north of the Berar 
rovince. From Barooly Ghaut to 

atool is a table land, well cultivated 
with wheat, sugar-cane, Bengalgram, 
and other pulses. The village is po- 
pulous, and placed in a fertile valley, 
near the ancient Kusbaof Kurrecem, 
now in ruins, three miles: distant. 
(12th Register, $c.) 

Batrauan, (or Vutala).—A town 
a the Le rovince of Lahore, 75 miles 

from the city of Lahore. 
Ps 81°, 34’. N, Long. 75°. 3. E. 
’- This is a large town, and stands 
on a@ fine open plain, about 24 miles 
east from Amrutsir, It is surrounded 
by groves of Tiango. trees and tanks 
of water, and is considered the 
healthiest place in the Panjab. There 
is an eXcellent plum grows at this 
place, named aloocha; their apples 
also are larger and better than ‘in 
most other parts of Hindostan, The 
hills lie about 70 miles distant, and 
in winter are covered with snow. 
(11th Register, &e.) 

BaTtTanta.—A small island in the 
~Eastem. Seas, about the 131st de- 
gree of east fo - 
rated from the island of Sallawatty 
by Pitts’ Straits. 
be estimated at 865 miles, by five 
miles the average breadth. 

BatTAMANDF.—A point on ‘the 
N. W. coast of Borneo, lat. 5°. 60’. 
__N. Long. 116°. 45’. E 


~ward of Batoomande isa commo- 


dious bay, at the mouth of the Pan- 


itude, and sepa- - 


In length it imiy. 


E. To the south-— 


BATTAS. | 
It is situated 35 miles north 


doossan River. From Pirates Point, 
which lies in 7°. N. are several bays, 
where shipping,. working up and. 
down the coast, may anchor safely, 
and get water from the shore! (EL 
more, §c.) : 

Batanvatty Istes.—Lwo small 
islands off the western coast of Wa- 
geeoo, about the 130th degree of vast 
longitnde. ‘hey are both compre- 
hended within. the circumtcrence of 
18 milcs. 


Batras, (Batak)=-A country in 


the Island of Sumatra, ‘bounded on 


the north by that of Achcen, and on 
the south by the independent district 
of Race; extending along the sea 
coast, on the western side, from the 
River Singkel to that of Tabuyong, 
but inland to that of Ayer Bangis, 
and generally across the island, 

which is narrow in that part, to the 
eastern const; but more or less en- 
croached upon by the Malayan and 
Acheenese establishments. 

The soit is fertile,- and cultiv. atio;: 
so much more prevalent than'ia@ th: 
southerncountries of the is!and, tha: 
there is sedttuy a-‘rre to be seen. 
except those'planted by the natives. 
about their villages, which arc 
foond wherever a naturally strong | 
situation presents itself. Water is 
not so abundant as to the south- 
ward, the country ebeing comparie 
tively level; about the Bay of 'Tapa- 
nooly the land is high and wooded. 
The ‘Sitgkell River,. which bounds . 
this country, and is the largest on 
the west coast of Sumatra, rises in 
mountains &bout 30 miles from the 
sea. The Batta country is divided 


into many. small districts, which 
yield gold, “benzoin, €assia, cam- 
phor, &c. 


"The natives of the sea coasts 6x- | 
change their benzoin, camphor, and’ 
cassia, (the quantity of gold dust isy 


very small) for iron, steel, , brass 
wire, and salt; of which Jast article | 


300,000 bamboos ie Baye are Soba 
ally taken off in the Ba a 

nooly. These they barter’ Peiue itty 
the more inland inhabitants, tor. ti re. 


‘conyenience of which fairs; te’ ie 


-BATTAS. 


blished at the back of Tappanooly. 
Having no coin,’ all value: is esti- 
mated among them by certain com- 
modities. The ordinary food of the 


lower classes is maize and sweet po- . 


* tatoes, rice being reserved for the 
Yajahs and great men. Their houses 
are built of frames of wood, with the 
sides of board, and the roof covered 
with Ijoo. 

The country is very populous, and 
chiefly in the central parts, where are 
extensive opei™plet:is, on the bor- 
ders, it is said, ofa great lake. The 
government of the Batta country, al- 
though nominally in the hands of 
three or more sovereign rajahs, is 
effectively divided into numberless 
petty chiefships, and it does not ap- 
pear likely, from the manners and 
dispositions of the people, that the 
whole country was cver united under 
one supreme head. .It is asserted 
that the succession to the chiefship 
goes to the nephew by a:sister, as 
amone the Nairs of Nalabar. The 
standard ‘of the Battas is a horse’s 
head, wins a flowing mate, which 
seems to inaxatea connexion with 
the Hayagrivas, of Sanscrit history. 

The Battas, although of an inde- 
pendent spirit, have a superstitious 


veneration for the Sultan of Menan- _ 


cabow, ang shew a blind submission 
to his relations and emissaries. In 
their persons, the Battas are rather 
below the stature of the Malays, and 
their complexions aré ‘fairer. “Their 
dress is a sort of cotton cloth, ma- 
nufactured by themselves. “+ ?heir 
arms are matchlock ‘guns, spears, 
and swords; the first they purchase 


from the Menancabow..traders, and 


the last they make themselves, as 
also their gunpowder. 


people by the est prt , 
‘in fact, their’ life“ appeats ‘to be a 


tate of per etual, hostility. iT joy: nm al 
state of perpetinle hor | ee v'but: Dr, Leyden’ thinks that they 
: freqnently eat their own relations, 


fortify all their-villages; and, ingtead 
of tower or watch-house, they cou 
. trive to havé'a tall tree; ‘which ‘they 


.of warfare is excited among these -¢ 
slightest prevpcation : 
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afford to have; half a dozen is not 
uncommon. The daughters. are 
looked upon, as all over Sumatra, as 
the riches of the father. The condi- 


tion of the women, appears to be naw 


other than ‘that of slaves, the hus- 
bands haying the power of selling 
their wives and ¢hildren. They 
alone, besides their domestic duties, 


‘work in the rice plantations. The 


men, when not engaged in war, 


lead an idle inactive life, passing the © 


day playing on a sort of flute. Like 
the rest of the Sumatrans, they are 
all much addicted to gaming: when 
a man loses more than ho is able to 
pay, he is.confined,; and sold fora 
slave. 

The most extraordinary of the 


Batta customs, though certainly not | 


peculiar to this people, is the prac- 
tice of eating the bodies of their 
enemies, whom they kill in battle, 
and also of a certain description of 
criminals, This extreme depravity 
has been long doubted, but is now 
established by a weight of testimony 
not to be resisted. . ‘The Battas are 
said to eat the body asa species of 


ceremony; as & mode “of shewing 


their detestation of. particular crimes 


by an ignominious punishment, and 


as a savage display of revenge and 


gnsult to theirenethies: The ubjects | 


of this barbarous repast are prison- 
ers taken in war, especiallyif badly 
wounded; the’ bodies of the slain, 
and offenders’ gondemned for certain 
crimes, particularly adultery. 'The 


_ prisonérs unwounded (but the Bat- 


tas are not: much disposed to give 
quarter,) may be ransumed or sold 


as slaves, where the quarrel is not 
too inyéterate. “Convicts rarely suf-_, 


fer, when their: friénds ‘are in Cir- 


Mr. Marsden confings ‘their can- 
Hibalism to the above two casgs; 


@hd infirm; not so much 


ascend to reconnoitre or fire from. ©: tosgratify their appetite,.as to per 
“Ton en are‘allowed to marry as - 


many wives as they please, or = 
eu H 2° 


ori jad ce¥omony. . Thus when 
d man bepomes aged and 


ratify 


iuwatances to, rédeem them, by:the - 
custottiary, equivalent of 80:dollars. - 


infiryn, be , 
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is said to invite his own children to 
cat him, in the season when salt 
and limes are cheapest. ‘This, Dr. 
Leyden says, is the account which 
Ahe Battas give of themsclves, as 
weil as.of the Malays dwelling in 
theirvicinity. This singular custoin 
of Authropophagy, practised by a 
nation im other respects more Civi- 
lized than the Malays, by whom they 
are surrounded, attracted carly the. 
‘attention of Europeans, and led to 
the establishment of the fact. | 
The religion of the Battas, like 
that of all the other inhabitants of 
the island, who are not Mahomme- 
dans, is so obscure in its principles, 
as scarcely to afford room to. say 
that any exists among them. They 
have, however, rather more ceremo-" 
nies than the other Sumatrans, and 
there is an order of persons, called 
by them Gooroo (a well known Hin- 
doo term), who may be denominated 
priests, as they are employed in ad- 
ininistering oaths, foretelling licky 
and anlucky days, making sacrifices, 
and the performance of religious 
rites. The ceremonies that wear 
most the appearance of religion aye 
those practised on taking an oath, 
and at their faneral obsequics. __ 
Europeans: not being settled 
among the Battas on the same 
footing as in. the pepper districts, 
the prinaiples or practice of their 
laws is not well-known. Open reb- 
bery and murder are punishable 


with death, -if the parties are unable. 


to redecm their lives by a sum of 
money. In cases of double adul- 
tery, the man, upon detection, is 
punished with death ; but the wo- 
nan Is only disgraced . by having her 
Tieatt saved, and being sold for a 
slave, which in fact she was before. 


. The Batta language is. probably 


the most ancient in Sumatra, and is 


BATTECOLLAH. 


left to the right, nor from the right 
to the left, nor from top to bottom; 
but in a manner directly opposite to 
that of the Chinese, from the bottom 
to the top of the line. The material 
for writing on. is a bamboo, or branch 
of a tree, and the instrument for 
writing the point of a crecse. Thi 
Battas sometimes read the bamboos 
horizontally, instead of perpendicu- 
larly ; but they consider the correct 
made of reading to be from the bot- 
tom to the top. Series 

The Kattas sometimes write on 
growing trees, and in this case, if a 
blank space eccurs, it is towards the 
top.of the division, a circumstance 
which determines what they con- 
sider as the natural position of their 
characters. It is remarkable that 
the proportion of people who can 
read and write. is much ereater than 
of those whe c.:: : 

That thisex-*,. a0: 
preserved the’ ew nes: 
its character 00.20 f° eris4- 
attributed to: 0s us hus. oF, 
as the wait Qf. - ne Se eae 


? tr See . : 


the vegetable ives. 0 ae hy | 
obtained, thei- 2" oa ee tig 


lion, the divid 22 5 6S 
vernment, which are circumstances _ 
unfavourable to the propagation of - 
new opinions aud customs; and 
lastly, the ideas entertained of the 
ferociousness of the peuple, from the 
practices above described, which 
may well be supposed to have damp- 
ed the ardour, and restrained the 
zeal of ‘religious innovators. ‘(JZars- 
den, Leyden, ¥c.) © | 
Batteco.ian, (Batucala).— A 
town on the dea coast of the British 
district of North Canara, which sig- 
hifies the round' town,. Lat. 13°. 
56"..N. Long. 749.387, BE. 
"This: place stands, on. the north‘ 
bank of a small river, the Sancada-. 


the chief source of that diversity of . botay, which watcrg a very beautiful 


dialect,. which is discoverable in the. 
The ‘al- 


languages of the island. T 
phabet consists of 19 letéers, each 
variable by six vocalic sounds,; This 
language has a remarkable. pecu- 
ljarity jolt written ngither trom the 


valley; surrotinded on 9 svc ite Wy: 

“hills; and-in ani excellence s;. 0 3 id 
tivation, At the publie ca pense 
eight dams are yearly nad. 2 ur 
der to water-the rict, 5 gi" 5g, 

which are constructed of ‘33 (3s. sate: 


BATTU. 


only intended to collect the stream 
during the dry season. __ 
Battecollah is a Jarge open town, 
containing 500 houses. It has two 
_ mosques; one of which receives an 
allowance of 100 pagodas from the 
Acgmpany, and the other half as 
much. Many of the Mahommedans 
are Wealthy, and go on commercial 
speculations to different parts of the 
coast. in this part oi the country 
there are none of the Buntar cast, 
nor does thé lantivige of Tulava ex- 
tend so far north, Battecollah is 
properly in the country named Hai- 
ga, and the most common farmers arc 
«kind of Brahmins, named Haiga, 
atter the country, and alow cast of 
Klindoos, named Halepecas. There 
are here & great many guddies, or 
temples, belonging to the tollowers 
of Vyas, There are two Jain tem- 
ples, the only remains of 68, that 
were formerly in the place. In this 
part of the country the Ikeri princes 
se. . almost to have extinguished 
the Ju'ns; but totwards, the north 
they app. ta have Vt with a more 
vigorous resistance. (2. Buchanan, 


Se.) 
Batties, (Bhatti).—The country 
of the Batties, or Bhatties, is bound- 
ed onthe north by the Punjab and 
the River Sutuleje; east, By the dis 
trict of Ilurrianah; west,. by -the 
desert; and south, by Bicanere.— 
rom north to south it extends about 
150 miles, and from east. to west 
about 100, and comprehends part of 
the provinces of Lahore, Delhi, and 
Ajmecr. : 
The ..part of the country best 
adapted for cultivation is along the 
banks of the. River. Cuggur, trom 
the town of Futtehabad to Batneir. 
‘This portion of territory. ia ‘very pre- 
ductive, which is ‘caused by. the 


abundance of water. which descends: 
from the mount&ins during the rainy . 
season, and makes the Cuggar over= | 
flow.. ‘The land within the influence 


of this isfundation produces wheat, 
rice, and. barley, but the remainder 
“sa “che Bhatty.country,. owing to-.a 
scarcity, of moisture, is sterile: and 


-matra,: 
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unproductive. The River Cuggur is 
afterwards lost in the sands to the 
west of Batneer, though it.is said 
formerly to have joined the Su- 
tuleje in the viginity of Feroz. 


r. S 
P Batiieeria the capital of the Bhatty 
country ; the other towns of note are 
Arroah, . l‘uttehabad, Sirsah, and 
Ranyah. There is but little com- 
merce carried on in this country, the 
inhabitants being more addicted to 
thieving than industrious pursuits. 
‘With the exception of the sale of 
their surplus grain, ghee, and cattle, 
they have little intercourse with the 
neighbouring states, and that prin- 
cipally through petty merchants of 
the Shiekh Iereed sect. ‘Their im- 
ports are coarse white cloth, sugar, 
and salt, but the trade is very incon- 
siderable. | 
Ihe Bhatties are properly shep- 
herds; various tribes of them are 
found in the Punjab, and they are 
also scattered over the high grounds 
to the”east of the Indus, from the 
sea to Uch. In the Insfitutes of 
Acber these tribes are called Asham- 
batty. Their chiefs were originally 
Rajpoots, but are now Mahomme- 
dans. A majority of. the present in- 
habitants of the: Bhatty country were 
originally Jauts, who alterwards 
turned Mahommedans. ‘Their cha- 
racter is but -indifferent,"being de- 
scribed by their neighbours as cruel, 
savage, and ferocious thicves from 
their. birth, and in the practice of 
adding. murder to robbery. The 
Bhatty females. are allowed: to ap- 
pear in public unveiled, and with- 
out:that specicsof concealment so 
common oyer Hindostan, egpegially 


‘among the followers of Mahommed. 


(Thomas, Wilford, Drummond, §c.) 
SBatrowat.—A town in’ the ter- 
vitories of the Poonah Maharattas, 


tithe province of Aurungabad; 60 
gniles N. by W, from Ahinednuggur. . 


‘Lat: 19°, 52..N. Long. 74°.60/.'B, 


im Batty {Pao Bass), An island 

ying off ‘the: western: coast of Su- 
wan a@hiated immediately ‘to the 
southward ‘of the equipoetial line. 
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‘In length it may be estimated at 
40 nfiles, by 10 miles the average 
breadth. 
This island is inhabitet! by a co- 
“tony from the Igiand of Neas, who 
bay ‘a. yearly tax to the Rajah of Ba- 
luaro, a small fortified village in the 
' interior of the island, belonging to a 
different race, whose number it is 
said amounts to only 100, which it 
is not allowed to exceed, just so 
many children being raised as are 
sufficient to repair the deaths. They 
‘are reported to bear a resemblance 
to the people of Massacar and the 
Buggesses, and may have heen ad- 
yenturers ‘from ‘that ‘quarter. ‘The 
influence of the Buluaro Rajah 
over the Neas inhabitants, whod ex- 
eced his immediate subjects in the 
proportion of 20 to one, is founded 
on a superstitions belief, that the 
water of the island will become salt 
when they neglect to pay the tax.— 
He, in his turn, fbcing in danger from 
_.the Malay traders, who resort hither 
from Padang, and are not influenced 
by the same: superstifion, is com- 
pelled to:pay them an annual tribute 
of 16 ounces of gold. 
- The food of the people, as in the 
other islands of the Sumatra coast,’ is 
chiefly sage, and their exports cocoa 
nuts; oil 'in' ‘considerable quantities, 
and swallo, or séa slug. No rice.is 
cultivatef“here. This island is vi- 
sible from N atal Hill in Sumatra, and 
is .entirely covered with -weod.— 
(Marsden, &e.). 
Batrutakt—A harbour, situated 
_at the riorthern extremity of the 
Island’ of Magindanao. Lat. 5°. 
nie Long, 125°°-E,. 
This 
. markable rock,’ about thé size ‘of. a 
large. dwelling-house; ‘Of -B pipe: 
colour, between which and ‘the main 
is a reef of rocks, over ‘which -boats 


here; but were driven off: by the ne- 
tives. (Forrest, §e.) +. 


Baum Guneoa, or Wiity: Ravin,’ 


[Fate Ganga, rapid at.an arretb).— 


- places of: trade. 


bour..is kndwn by 8 re. 
jay . miotion, ‘and about three-fourths . of 


BAZAAR. 


This river rises in the hills of Cho- 
teesgur, in the province of Gundwa- 
na, and receives all the streams that 
have their sources on the S. W. side 
-of the hills, which separate the‘, 
champaign country of. Chotcesgur 
from Berar. Its course has neva 
been completely traced, but it is 
supposed to join the Inderowty Ri- 
ver, which flows into the Godavery, 
near Badrachellum, (Blunt, $c.) 

- Bawret.—A, small fortified town 
in the province of Cutch, situated 
oh the road from Luckput Bunder 
to Mandavee, on the Gulf of Cutch, 
from which it is distant about 15 
miles to the northward. 

' This place stands on the side of a . 
hill to the northward of an extensive 
tank. ‘The ee country is well 
cultivated .- 3 
pear indu . eee ae Sa Bee, 
Mandavet wit 0 Sete tet 
bat. the coisery 2 be wate eee 
(Masfield, a 
bar vet “ el Py Pag te Oy Lean 
Calicut. . oo eS ae 
§2’. E. ue - ati eS ee 
place. Sule cya! th ye ey ode tae” 
to have established. it's as. ne of his 
Teak ships of 400 
tons: have been built here from tim- 
eber procured in the neighbourhood. 
The teak tar is here extracted from 


trvten hs ante an 


. rf as. 


the chips and saw-dust of the ves- 


sel, and | is said to excel the Norwe- 
gian tar. : 


“Bagaan-< war small village: in the 


_ province of Cabul, three-fourths of 


a mile from the western shore of the. 
Indus, about 20: miles above the 
town of Attock. ::-Lat. 83°. 19" N. 
Long, 71°. 16% “SES--The stream is 
here rapid, with: arough,. undulating 


&-mile, or a ‘mile:in: breadth, where * 


itis ot peaiee ae hy islands, and | 
may pass at high water,.. In. the har-: hé\ 
hour there is 10 fathoms water, ‘Fie 7 
‘Dutch once attempted ‘a settlement 


# nearly a W.:-by S.. COUTRE, .. 
ater is taucis disco’. ERS 


‘fine black sand, :which qyicw: is. 
it Bi 


at ee 


sides. when, put-into a wet. 
aiso. very: cold, o tthe Fibs . 
ture ‘of stiow frout:: AE Birt 


when thawed by’ the ait: : 


BEDNORE. 


This place has been conjectured to 
be the Baziraof the ancients, (Foster, 
Wilford, §c.) 

BEACUL, (Vyacula).—A strong na- 
_stive fort in the district of South Ca- 
nara, placed, ‘like Cananore, ona 
sigh projecting point into the sea, 
towards the south, and having within 
it a bay. Lat. 12°, 22', N.. Long. 
75°. 9". E. 

The town stands. north from the 
fort, and contains about 100 houses. 
The inhabitant? are chiefly Moplays 


and Muccas, with a few 'Tiars, and. 


people of the Concan, who have 
long settled in Canara as shop-keep- 
ers. Beggars swarm here, as is the 
case every where in India, except 


Malabar, where there are very few. 


(F.. Buchanan, &c.) 

BrEAWULL. mee town in the Msha- 
ratia territories, in the province of 
Khandesh, :35 miles S. W. from 
Boorhampoor. Lat.. 219. 9. N. Long. 
75°. 48’. E. 

P-DaGUR, - (Vedaghar) —A town 
in the district. of Gurrah, on the 
south sia._of the Nerhaddah River, 
10 miles.S.'-W. from: Gurrah, . Lat. 
23°, 6’. N.' Long. 80°. 5 

BEDAMUNGALUM, (or Yoebuoa 


hun).—A_ town in the Rajah of cumienga- | 


sore’s toxritories, near the. eastern, 
frontier. " Lat. 12°. 58’..N. Long, 
78°, 24’. E. This place is situated 
about 300 yards west of. the Palare. 
River, which is not here above 40 
feet wide, and in the month of Ma 
contains only. two or threp feet dep 
of water,. nearly stagnant. In the 
rainy season -it, fills several fine-re- 
servoirs,. or tanks, for the use of cul- 
tivation, : Alk.over the country in 
this vicinity. ‘yommion ‘salt: Siti 
of soda) 46 yery: coimmonly: 


It is found in low wet. pe ag ni COR. 


tained in a poor and. black: ‘soil, and. 

in Tippoo’s reign. was. extracted. 
: gonadal, quantities... “At. tbe 
. trade ‘with the Lo (Or Sal 


! contraba 
‘eek mpticte as.salt.could not be 
smugeclod'in sufficient quantities for * 

. At: eQpsumption;:> the . -inhabitants 


‘were 8 pesquently: obliged to, have’ 


-provinces. of. 
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recourse to this native salt, against 
which, however, they have a strong 
prejudice. The black sand ore of 
iron abounds here in the torrents. 


The country in thypneighbourhogd : 


is exccedingly bare, ’and the popfila. 
tion scanty. All. the hou col- 
lected in villages, and. the smallest 
village is fortified, Baydamungalum 
was formerly a considcrable place, 
and the residence of a polygar.. In 
the dispute for the dominion between 
its ancient lord and Hyder, the town 
suffered exceedingly, and is now 
greatly deduced. . ‘I'he people in tlc 
adjacent country are a mixture of 


Tamuls, Telingas, and Carnatacas, 


or Canares, with a considerable num- 
ber of Mahommedans, (F. Bu- 
chanan, &c.) 


‘-Bepnorz, (Beidururu). —A dis- 


trict in the north-western extremity 
of the Rajai of Mysore’s territories, 
situated on the summit of that range 
of western hills, which overlooks the 


and named. the Western Ghauts, 
These mountains, elevated from four 


to 5000 feet. above the level of the. 


sea, present to the west a surface in 


mariy places: nearly perpendicular to | 


the horizon, and-by their. height in- 
tercept the clouds of the. western 
monsoom Nine-rainy months in.the 
year are usually: ‘calculated on in this 
climate, aud for six of that number 
it :is customary to make: the. same 
preparatory.arrangements for . provi- 
sion ‘(water excepted), as are adopt- 
ed in a ship proceeding on 9 voyage. 
This extraordinary. moisture is not 
only § favourable to the growth of the 
eerie iar products. of the proyince, 

t covers: ‘the. face, of the country 
vil: piso ules rent staturd, with 


SE 


re or article. thas be-- 


tel'hnt, @ difference of glevation 


Canara. and Malabar, ° 


T04: 


makes this climate a month later 
-thanh it is-on the'sea coast.” The cat- 
tle, like those below the Ghauts, are 
remarkably small. 'The- country 
breeds more thhn is required for its 
‘oul vation, andi# considerable sur- 
plus Se.annually exported to the sea 
coast. ‘Uhe horges are indifferent, - 


but might be improved by sendix g: 


into the district'a few stallions. °’ 


When coriquered by H: dal hh 


1762, the Bednore dominions ex- 
tended over the maritime province 
yow named Canara,’ and to the east 
over ‘a tract of more open cowntry, 
extending to Sunta, Bednote, and 
Hoolukera, within 20 miles of’ Chit- 
teldroog. (Wilks, F. Buchanan, e:) 

BevNore.—A town in the Rajah 
of Mysore’s territories, the capital 
of adistri- of the same name. Lat, 

13°. 48’. ) .- ong. 75°. 6'. E. 

This place 18 originally named 
Biderhully, or Bamboo Village, un- 
til the seat of government was re-. 
moved from Ikeri to this town, after 
which it was named Bideruru, or 
Bamboo Place. On this transfer, the 
whole revenue of the country being 
expended here, Bednore immediate- 
ly beeame a city of great ‘Magnitude 

valid commerce, and is said to have 
then contained 230,000 houses, be- 
sides huts, defended: by. a circle of 
woods, | hills, “ghd: fortified defiles, 

When taken by Hyder, ‘in 1763, it 
Was estim@ted at cight: miles in eir- 
cumference, and it is sgid:the plun- 
der actually realised amounted to 12 

millions sterling. He afterwards 
changed its name to Hydernagur, 

“This place was taken and plun- 

dered“ by: the British detachment 
from: Bombay, under Gen. ' Mat- 
thews, ‘in, 1783, ‘but they; ‘Were aftet- 
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tilling and selling spirituous liquors. 
Tippoo. carried them alt to Seringa- 
patam. |: 

Travelling distance from Serings- 
patam 187 mifles:.N. W. from'V 


‘dras 445 miles } ; ‘from Poonab 332° 


— (F. J 
nel, $e.) 


2: Wilks, Ren- 


” Beecuipoon. a village in. the 


province. of Sinde, situated on the 


“west side of the Goonce, on the 


‘route from Hyderabad, the capital 
of Sinde, to Mandayee, a sea port 
on the ° Gulf of Cutch, by the Hee 
of Luckput Bander. Lat, 24°, 35'.N 

. In this neighbourhood arc a num- 


ber of fine trées resembling the ap- 


ple tree, also the Laurestinus cherry 
and drooping willow, and abundance 
of the lye bush. The soil is rich, 
but. except close to the banks of the 
river: is i teria Veen end 
covered Witt: 


advantage . ‘, ee ote bg ibe 


natural ea: :! & a aE 

try isinter:e oe tee 
grown Wit: aif eee ee, 
which imp. 6 ish Aa 


vitiate the: a pot 2 rtece§, 


Benpen}- et See iets 
can, now F*.. 

situated ncipally betwixt the 16th 
and 18th de 
‘¥o the north it is bounded by Au- 
rungabad and Nandere; on the south 
by the River Krishna ; to the east it 


has the province of Hyderabad ; and 


to the west the province of Bejapoor. 
In length it inay be estimated at 140 


_ miles, by 66 the average breadth. | 
The surface of this province is un-* 


ever. and hilly, but. not mountainous, 
and: it: is. intersected by’ many small 
rivers; which’ fertilize’the soil, and 


wards attacked 6Y'Titipad, assisted ftow into: the Beeuiah, ‘Khrisna, and 


by the Freneh, and 
mre risoners. 
ites hats, diid ‘if fs'fast 
revovering, - 
rough fare* for 
Rarmny’s | 
Concan': 


goods, 


hristians settled at® ‘Bea- 


nore, and subsisied chiefly by dis- gi 


‘pe Y's ie contained i 1500, 
oe he 


being a convéitent thé- = 
‘Daring ‘thé pi 
verniient, 100 families of of a Mahomimedan’ sovere 


| I destroyed, or Godavery:" Fhe. countiy’ is very'pro- 


‘popniati chufit ‘is now thinly’ 
Bhabited pip compared ‘with the Britis 
avinces, . Althaugh lan; ay. — 


still subject wid rinoes of: 


on, the His 


ees of north latitude. 


. duchy d'inder’ the ancient Hin- 
pi Stemnient contained ‘a redtte, 
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ceed the Mahommedans ja the pro- 
portion of 10 toone. The junetion 
of the three languages, Telinga, Ma- 
haratta, and Canara, takes.place in 


this pone’ somewhere ‘near: its: 


- capital. 


| ~ This province is now wholly com- B; 
nended within the dominions of - 


‘the Nizam, and governed by his’ offi- 


cers. The principal fowns are Beeder,” 


or cael Kalbergah, and’ Ca- 


lian 
After the-Mfahommedan conquest 
this provinee was the seat of the 
Bhamener dynasty of Deccan sove- 
reigns, the first of whom was Sultan 
Allah ud’ Deen Houssun Kangoh 
Bhamenee, A. D. 1347, whose ca- 
pital was Kalbergah, Besides the 
princes of the Nizam Shahy, Adil 
Shahy, and: Koottub Shahy, founded 
on ine ruins of the Rhomenee dy- 
BOE: NCEE Tati: ors, com- 
Po a on bn nage exten- 
eee ca ae : : founded 
Seti pes “818, the 
ao alee of 
.* Jans, and 
* ithiwhy. His 
Boat 1 < sigting of 
pF erase : few dis- 
mets round that oc ay. The hohours 
of royalty did not long remain in his 
family, his. territories. being- wrested 


from his grandson by the other Dec? 


can princes, and the kingdom of 
Becder destroyed. 
Along with the other’ Deceany - 


rovinces, it fell unde the. Mogul Mi: 


ominion towards. thé‘ conclusion of 
the 17th century, during the reign 
of Aurengzebe, from whose suéces- 
sors it was separated in 1717 by Ni- 
— ul M a 7 

eon possessec ay a ty 
Neate resident ab ye aint (Fe, 
niet ‘owe in tis de | 
of ae of y hich iti ne Pe 


cick co the town, it en- 


closés" stands’ ina open plain, ex 


-poyereignty. 


ulauck, and has ever. ere fro) 


. , “4 -h 
oe WD 
b oe ah ns ‘ 
“9 re hes : wt peaks jae ts! ty | pats 
fi ye 7 ee Aas, 
7 a piers a = 
Ny ag: S ee 
7 


‘he wal ‘is’ six gfe in ‘the 


- / a |, 


405) 
cept the east side, which is-a risin 
ground about 100 yards high., It i ; 
much decayed, but the remains o| 
many’ g good buildings are still to bq 
"it was for 
works of tutenague ital 


efore the Mahorf{medan-iiVasior 
Bedeer was the 3 
Near’ the: ruins of the 
old Beeder, Ahmed Shah Bhathene¢ 
founded the city of Ahmedabad 


' which he made his capital in pl 
of Kalbergah, and this is the modert 


Beeder. 

Travelling distance from Hyder 
abad 78 miles, from Delhi 857, from 
Madras 490, and from Calcutta 98¢. 
miles, (Upton, Scott, Rennel, Se.) : 

Begyaroor.—A town i in the Ma. 
haratta dominions, in th> , Province 


of Aurungabad, 65 mi" LN. from 
Abmednuggur.. Lat ", 64/. N 
Long. 75°. | 


BreMan Riven, (Bhima, terrific), 
—This river rises in the mountains. 
to the north of Poonah, not many 
miles from the source of the Goda- 
very, and passes within 30 miles to 
the east of Poonah, where it is call-. 


ed Bewrah, as well as Beemah, and 


is esteemed a sacred river. Iti is one 
of the principal rivers that join the 
Kxishna, which it does ‘near the town 
of Firozegur,:in the: province of 
Beeder. The. Jength. of its course, 


including the windings, pay be esti 


mated. at 400. miles. 
_ thet 


The horses’ most esteemed. by the 
as are those bred on the 
banks of the Beemah. ‘They are. of 
a middle size, and strong, are rathor 
a handsome breed, generally dark 
bey, with Slack Jena, and are.called, 
the. ssareddy . whieh . PR 
Gorse’. 


he COT BKC 


_ ee town, Inara 3 


FB . Chis ‘awn sad. at roa 
ide Of; the. Salegrami, or Gun- 
c 8 small stream named. the 
» Hanae ry isan entrepot of eon- 
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siderable trade, and is sometimes 
named Beeni-jee, by ‘way of. emi- 
nence. (Kirkpatrick, $c.) 
Beaean, ( higa).—A small town 
Boney, is fortit ag jen the province of 
f Ramgur, 82 miles 
8. trots Pine ey he 24°, 25.'N, 


Pe A town. in. “the 
37 miles S.‘by 
from the city of Mooltan. Lat. . 
This. 


province of Mooltan, 


30°,.4' N. Long. 71°. 30’. E,.. 
‘town is situated near: the. Gharrah 

Riyer, in a very bad part of the de- 
_ sert: It derives its name from the 
Nabob Bhawul Khan, of the Abassi 
family, and, surnamed Dadpootee. 

He died in 1808, le aving a son under 
age, whose territories were in a si- 
' tuation of great danger from the am- 
bitious views of the Ameers of Sinde. 
The Behawulpoor state extends a 
considerable way towards Bicancre, 
but is tributary to the sovereigns of 
Cabul. To travel in this arid re- 
' gion, it is necessary to have an esta- 


blishment of camels to carry a sup-_ 


phy of water, as in the deserts of 
Arabia. (Registers, Smith, c.): 

» BEKRAD.—A 

province of Cabul, situated betwixt 

the 34th and 36th degrees of north 


latitude, - It has the district of Mun- . 
derar to the north, a range of hills 


to the south, the River Chuganserai 
to the east,: ‘and the River Alishung: 
to the west. 

In 1582. it is described by. 
Fazel as follows :— 
Bekrad is full of infidels. Instead 
of lamps ‘hey burn green fir, which 
gives:a very good light. Here is an 


animal called a. flying, tag which 


ies about .an ell: from the. ground. 
also 


Here are mic, ‘which ‘have a 
fing musky: scent. otk, Bekind 
2,045,451 dams” 

_ Bewur River.—See Suvi, | 


*Beiuru.—An open village it the oe 


' district of North Cannia,. contai 
ahout 150 houses. Lat. 13°. 493 
Long. 74°. 43'. E. 


then‘a- large place, belonging to'a 
Jajn prigcess, named .Byra Devi, 


‘strict in the 


small district in the — 


Abul. 
« ‘The district of 
be estimated at 850 miles, by 200 


+ fine: prem. ge .principal 
.- are ‘the 
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but the Jain sect are now quite exe 
tinct here: At this place there is a 
temple dedicated to Siva, in which 
are many inscriptions. These in- 
scriptions, among the Hindoos, seem 
to be what the legends on the coins 
are among the Mahommedans, apd 


_ 8along as there is a nominal king all 
inscriptions and legends are made in 


his: name. (F. Buchanan, $c.) . 
‘Besacur, (Vijayaghar).—A dis- 
rovince of Malwah, 
situated about the 22nd degree of 
north latitude. Although to the south 


Of: the Nerbuddah, in_ the Institutes 


of Acber, A. D. 1582, it is placed 
in the viceroyalty of Maluah, and is 
described.as follows :-—“ Sircar Bee- 
jagur, containing 32. mahals, mea- 
surement ‘283,278 beegahs, revenue 
12,249,121 dams.” Seyurghal 3574 
dams. It furnishes: eae cavalry, 
and 19,480 infantry.”- 

This district is now "possessed by 
different Maharatta chiefs. The ehlet 
towns are ae, Sindwah, 
Gherowd, po 
Ps a 
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A large province in the Deccan, 
extending from the 15th to the 19th © 
degrees. of north latitude, To the 
north it is bounded by the province 
of Aurungabad ; on the south by the 
Toombuddra River, and district of 


— 


. North Canara;.on the .east. by Au- 


rungabad ang. Beeder.; - ‘and on. the 
west by the sea, In length it may 


miles the average breadth, 

“The western. districts of this pro- 
vines are very mountainous, parti- 
cularly in the vicinity. of the -Ghauts; 
but: towards the east the country is 


ad: more level; and brie by -Many 


oF whic | 
shna,. the conisl, the 
Toombaddre, and ethe. Gutpurba, 
«to. 1790 the latter was. the 


ji: boundary which separated the. do. 
_-mninions of Tippoo f 
Beiduru once had a fort, and was -Maharattas. 


m those’ of the 


“There is nothing: ‘peculiar jf ¥ the 
agriculture or production of thu ‘pros 
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vince, which are the’ same as inthe of the lower class are e flat roofed, and 
other regions of the Deccan. The covered with mud and clay;. north. 
horses reared on the banks of the ward the roofs are arog and 
Beemah are held in greatestimation thatched. . ._ 
_ by the Maharatias, and furnish the — After the disaol 4! 
best cavalry in their armies. All the mienee dynasty of tt | 
«soa coast being in the possession of ul Muzufter Adil syhah. 
that nation, who are little addicted Adil Shahy sovereigity: Of Bejapoor, 
to maritime commerce, the greater. A. D. 1489, comprehending within 
part of what traffic subsists is carried thé circle of his governnient all the 
on by land carriage with the interior, | ‘country from the River Beemrah to 
but the extent of this. species of in- Bejapoor. | In 1502. he introduced — 
terchange all over the: Deccan is the ceremonies of the Shicah | sect of 
considerable. | . Mahommedans, which did not, prior 

Four-fifths of this province have to this period, éxist in the Deccan. 
long appertained to the Maharattas, He died A. D. 1510, and his suc- 
and the remainder is under.the go- Cessors were, ? 
vernment of theNizam. The Peshwa Ismael Adil Shah died 1534, 
is the nominal Jord of the whole, but . Muloo Adil Shahi, deposed and 
be effective jurisdiction over blinded, havin ‘reigned six months, 
bat a — th seleaed the maritime “Ybrahiin Adil Shah, died 1557. 

yt 'e largest During his illness this prince put to 
ge spate 4 oa =: ais own death several physicians who had 
ie Me @ bho gabe sey 3! ties are failed in effecting his cure, behead- 
powers igssuaen 4) a hy Mere ing some, and treading others to. 
ee ae ee Punder- death with elephants, so that all‘ the 
oth a eo AY, - ” surviving medical practitioners being 
-- province alarmed, fied his.dominions; _ 
BE hee dao bestof — Ali. ‘Adil Shah, assassinated. 1679. 
| ihe PAs . ry is pro- Jn the: year 1564, the:four Mahom- 
pably equal to tnat oi the ‘Balaghaut meédan Sultans of thé Deccan formed 
ceded territories, which being a re- a confederacy. against Rant‘ Rajah, 
cent acquisition, have not had suffi- the Hindoo sovereign of. ‘Bijanagur; 
cient time forimprovement. Taking’ and having totally: efeated and slain 
thie latter:as a scale of'comparison, him in. battlo,- took and plundered 
the inhabitants may be estimated at his:capital. With him ended the 
seven millions; of which number, long. established and powerful Hin- 
prohably,* ot more than’ one-tweiis doo dynanty’ ‘of. Bijanagur. 
ticth aré’ Mahommedans,; the roxt’- Ibrahim Adil Shah: the Second, 
being Hindoos of the’ Brahminical died 1626, In this reign the Mogul 
persuasion, | “power began to Be’ _neverely. felt in 

In this province, approaching the the Dekkan. ~~ 
Krishna from the southward, the ‘Mahommed: Ai Shah; died A. D. 
Maharatta tongne comes more and 1680." en “Te ; 
more into use ; ‘Wavitig this river ‘to . har cae votted;.! 
the south, the” Canara dialéct de- . 
clines in a, similer prof por 


ti 7 poor en ac jattty:, thio last xe 
Sane be teen seri tt oe ay er ea 


rigeA . The: rhe’ is also: ‘emarke - Sanya 
able ‘Yor. dividing. different ‘stiles: of | and ‘ot 
puilding. To’the soyth the’ "houses - “-Seounder Adil Sha, rhoneveise 
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quired any real power, being merely 
an instrument in the hands of his 
novility; and with him the Adil 
Shahee dynasty ended in 1689, when 
Bejapoor was besieged and taken by 


‘This M uedan dynasty of 
Bejapodr Was remarkable for. the 
practice of senferring Hindoo titles, 
they being, in general; exclusively 
Arabian ra 
_ The destraction of the Bejapoor 
WDeccany emipire, and the beginning 
of ‘that of the Maharattas, happened 
so nearly at the same time, tbat this 
province cannot with strictness be 
said ever to have been subject to the 
throne of Delhi, although regularly 
enumerated in the list of soubabs. 
During the reign of Aurengzebe 1ts 

essioh was disputed with much 
slaughter, but his successors early 
abandoned it to the Maharattas, and 
with them the greatest proportion 
has remained ever since. 

At the conclusion of the war be- 
tween the British and Sindia in 1804, 
the whole of the Maharatia terri- 
tories in this province exhibited a 
scene of the greatest anarchy; and 
although nominally subject-to the 
Peshwa, his authority scarcely ex- 
tended beyond the: city of Poonah, 
and was resisted by the chief of 
every petty village. The different 
chiefs and leaders of banditti, ‘by 
whom the country was occupied, 
were almost innumerable ; -but. the 
names and Jesignations of the prin- 
cipal were Goklah, Ajppah Sabeb, 
_ and Bala Saheb (the sons of Purse- 
ram Bhow,.and heads of the Put- 
wurden family), Appah Dessaye, 
Furkfah; Bapoojcc Sindia, Madarow 


Rastiah, the Rajah of Colapoor, Fut- 


teh Singh Bhoonslab, “Chintamuny. 
» Row (the -nephew> of “Purscram W 
_ Bhow), ‘Tantia, Punt Pritty Niddy, : tat 
jd. others of inferior note depond- 


ing on these leaders. © - 


- Owing to the long confusion that 
had subsisted, the country had been 


ravaged and depopulated in various 
modes, qud amongst qthers by the 


Aurengtebee"gzcunder Adil Shah 
being tet prisoners ed 
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rapid succession of. governors ap- 
pointed by the Peshwa, the preced- 
ing one always strenuously resisting 
his successor. The chiefs above nam- 
ed were not properly Jaghiredars, 
‘although distinguished by the appel- 


‘lation of the Southern Jaghiredaxe. 


Théy were the Serinjamy Sirdars of 
the Poonah state; and it is pecu- 
liarly the case with Serinjamy lands, 
that the possession of them may be 


‘changed annually, and are granted 


for the payment of troops actually 
employed in the service of the state. 
The chiefs in question, however, had 
retained possession of the lands for 
Many years, and had also properties 
of other descriptions under the Poo- 
nah gévernment. __ 
To reduce this chaos to order, the 
British government was obliged ta 
interpose its arbitration, and began 
by endeavouring to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the service to which the 
Peshwa was entitled from the Sou- 
thern Jaghiredars, with the view 
inducing themto afford that * ervice. 
On. the othur hand. it wo: resolved 
‘to protect the Jaghiredars from the 
oppression.of the Peshwa’s govern- 
ment, and to guarantce to the Jag- 
hiredars their possessions, while they 
continued to serve the Peshwa with 
fidelity. On this occasion the Mar- 
quis Wellesley was obliged to ex- 
ress his utter disepprebation of the 
Peshwa’s projects of vengeance and 
yapine against the principal familics 
of the Maharatta state in immediate 
subjection to Poonah, and particu- 
larly his highness’s designs aguinst 
the Putwurden faniily.” * | 


* . ‘ 


“To accomplish this most desire- 


‘ 


able ‘arrangement, - and‘ to restore — 


tranquillity and good government to 


a region long deprived of both, Gen. | 


‘ellington) was instructed to enter 
avo: negociations ‘with tho different 
n 1804, to recbticile their dissen- 


sighs, and adjust their disgutes: with 


their sovereign the, Péshwa. [fl 
cult as the task appears, he’ qfiected 
it withou!, empee 


bloodshed by hisaexs 


rihur Wellesley (now Duke vf 


, daring his march southwards | 
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vate and decided conduct, and. more 
especially by the penetration with 
which he at once fixed on a proper 
mode of commencing the settlement 
of so many complicated claims and- 
discordant interests, in which he was 
ably “seconded by Col. Close, then 
resident at Poonah, and Mr. Stra- 
chey, whom he had appointed agent 
with the Southern Jaghiredars. 
(MSS. Ferishta, Scott, Moor, Wilks, 


rc. 

Besapoor; (Vijayapura, the Im- 
pregnable).—A city in the province 
of Bejapoor, of which it was the 
capital, when an independent king- 
dom. ‘Lat. 17°. 9’. N. Long. 75°. 
42’... In old European books it is 
gencrally named Viziapoor. 

When taken by Aurengzebe in 
person, A. D. 1689, it stood on an 
extensive plain, the fort being one 

hoe wet dda e apn cee 

Peeve ec + 0m 

; «ithe 

veal ome igee, 

oo, arge 

ea - Asive 

ite. Ty oe 4 deep 

on bog en ine ting toe 4 Wae 
er a tsi: = 4% the 
walls, very large suvurus anu aoble 
palaces. It is asserted by the na- 
tives, with their ustial exaggeration, 


a a on A er 
MES ee eos 
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that during its flourishing state it’ 


contained 984,000 inhabited houses, 
und 1600 mosques. Be a , 

After its capture the waters of the 
reservoirs and wells in: the fort de 
creased, and the country round-be- 
came waste to a considerable dist- 
ance. At present it exhibits almost 
nothing but ruins, which prove: the 
vast magnitude: of -this city. during 
its prosperous state. | ste? 

The outer: wall, on..the western. 
side; rans nearly north and south, 


a-ditch and: rampart. 


7 ad 


sacious towers, -built of Jarge-hewa 


itones, at the distance of every hun- 
jred-'yards; but are, -as well ‘as the 
will; much agit having in 
many pliges fallen, inth te. ditch,- 


terials, 
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anc. being in others covered with 
rubbish. A mile and a half from the 
western wall is a town called ‘Toor- 
vee, built on the remains of the for- 
mer city, apd surrourfled by mag- 
nificent piles of: ruins; “syoug which 
are the tombs of siverdi “Miutiom- 
medan saints, attegded. by their de _ 
votees, The court::-way of the fort | 
is, from 150 to 200 yards broad, and: 
the ditch, sow filled with rubbish, 
appears to have been a very formid- 
able one, excavated out of the solid 
rock on which the fort stands. The 
curtain is nearly 40 feet high from - 
the berm of the ditch, entirely built 
of huge stones strofigly cemented, 
and frequently adorned with sculp- 
tural representations of lions, tigers, 
&e, The towers flanking the cur- 
tain are very numerous, and of vast | 
size, built of the same kind of ma- 
Measured by the counters-. 
carp of the ditch, the fort is proba- 
bly about eight miles in circumfer- 
ence. ‘The curtain and towers in 
the southern face are most battered, 
as it was against these Aurengzebe 
raiscd his.batteries,.- 

The mosque and mausolenm of 
Tbrahim Adil Shah are built on a 
basement 130 yards in length, and 
52 in breadth, and raised” 16 fect, 
Inside it is a plain building; 115 by 
76, covered by an: immense. dome, 
raised. on arches. The mausoleum 
is'a room, .57: fect. square, enclosed 
by two verandas 13 feet broad, and ‘ 
22. feet high. Besides these there 
are many other public. buildings, 
much injured -by time and the Ma- 
harattas. * > ne eer 

The fort.in the interior is adorned 
with many handsome edifices, in 


_ yather. better- preservation thah the 
. outh, by 
and is of great extent.. It ida thick 
stone-wall, about 20. feet high, : with... 
There are:ca*- 


reat mbsque-is'97 yards . 
56. yatds,”: 'The:wings, 15 yards | 
broad, project 739 yards from the 
north and. south ends, enclosing on 
three -sides with the body of the - 
mosque .a- large reservoix‘for water, 
and afountain.: The mauséleim of 


.Sultaa: Mahmood Shah is’a‘-plain 


building, 153 feet square, over which 
isreared a dqme-of 127 Icot piameter 
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. in its concavity, called by the na- 
"tives the great cupola. | 
Tie inner fort consists of a strong 
curtain, frequent towers of a large 
size, a faussey bray, ditch, and co- 
vered Hileo built of massy 


‘211 consiructed.:The 
ditch is extrema wide, and said to 
have been 100 yards; but its ori- 
ginal depth cannot now be discover- 
ed, being nearly filled up with rub- 
bish. ‘The fort inside is a heap of 
ruins, none of the buildings being 
in any repair, except. a handsome 
little mosque built by Ali Adil Shah.. 
"This inner fort was kept exclusively 
for the palaces of the kings, and ac- 
commodation of their attendants, 
The fort now contains several dis- 
tinct towns, and although so great a 
part is covered with ruins, there is 


still room found for some corn fields . 


and extensive enclosures. The in- 
ner fort, which is more than a mile 
in circumference, appears but as a 
speck in the larger one, which, in 
its turn, is almost lost in the extent 
uccupied by the outer wall of the 
city. 

Most of the buildings (the palaces 
in the fort excepted) appear to have 
had little or no wood used in their 
construction. They are, in general, 
built of the most massy stone, and 
in the most durable stile; notwith- 
' standing which the workmanship of 
sume is minutely elegant. The city 
is well watered, having, besides nu- 
merous: wells, several rivulets run- 
ning-through it. To the north there 
are but few hills, the country being, 
in general, level, and the soil rich; 
set it is described as destitute. of 
wood, and but little cultivated. The 
cHy i»buat thinly inhabited, and is 
now comprehended in that. part of 
the Bejapoor province belonging to 
the Maharattas. According to tra- 
dition it must have once been im- 
mensely rich, and it is said that large 
sums of mquey and valuables are 
still found secreted among the ruins. 

Some: enormous cannon, still re- 
"maining here, correspond with the 
magnitude « Efibe fort. Only 12 are 
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said to be left, the dimensions of thc 
three largest arc as follows: 
_ Ast. A Malabar gun. 

, Feet. Inches. 
Diameter at the breach 4 5 
Length from breach to 


muzzle -.- - - Qf 5 ee 
Circumference of the 

‘trunnions -.- - 4 vf 
Diameter at the muzzle 4 3 


Ditto of the bone - 1 9 


The second is a bras’ gun cast by 
Aurengzebe to commemorate the 
conquest of Bejapoor. 

Fect. Inches, 


Diameter at the breach 4 103 
Ditto at the muzzle - 4 8 
Ditto of the bone - 2 4 
Length - - - - -14 1 
Circumference in the 

middle - - - - 18 7 
The third gun is called 

the high-flyer, and 

measures in length 30 3f 
Circumference at the 

breach - - - - 9 2 
Circumferen.e oyerthe 

moulding, measured 

at the smallest part 6 0 
Diameter of the bone 1 1 


The first and last of these guns 
are constructed of bars ofiron, hoop- 
&d round, not upon carriages, but 
lying on blocks of wood. ‘I'he brass 
gun is fixed on its centre, on an Un- 
mense iron fixed in the ground, and 
grasping its trunnions in the manner 
of a swivel, its breech resting on a 
block of wood, supported by a thick 
wall, so that it cannot recoil. For 
the calibre of this gun an iron bullet, 
weighing 2646 pounds, would be re- 
quired. .(Moor, Seott, &c.) 

Besaroor.—A district in the pro- . 


‘vince of Bejapoor, intersected by the 


River Beemah, ‘the country to the 


east of which belongs to the Nizam, 


and to the west to the Poonah Ma- 
harattas. The chief town is Beja- 


r. ; 
PYBEJAPOOR.—A town belonging, to 
the Maharattas, in the hilly distiien 
of Khandesh,/ 80 miles E. vf Boor- 
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hanpoor. 
75°. 7. E. : 

Brjapoor.—A town in Northern 
Tiindostan, situated on the banks of 
the Consey River, which is navigable 
from Dholatghaut to Khoorkutghaut, 
within three hours’ journey of Beja- 
poor, Which stands to the east of 
the Nepaulese territories. Lat. 26°. 
55’. N. Long. 86°, 25’, i. 

Besicnur.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territorics, in the province of 
Agra, abov: 70 mites S. W. from 
the city of Agra, and 15 8. W. from 
Subbulghur. This place stands at 
the extremity of a low hill, and has 
an upper and lower fort. On a 
plain, at the bottom of the hill, is 
the pcttah, inclosed by a stone wall 
of good construction. The walls of 
the fort are new, but they are ill- 
provided with artillery; and the 
ascent to them is not difficult, 

The surrounding country. consists 
of ranges of low hills much covered 
“ith jungle, and separated: from 
eau other by intermediate plains, 
intersécted by deep re-cines; but, 
upon the whole;~“Well. supplied with 
Water from wells, which have been 
dug, and from nullahs, (JZSS. &c.) 

Beuroram.-— A town possessed 
by independent zemindars, in the 
province of Orissa, 90 miles W. by 


Lat, 21° 26’, N. Long. 


N. from Vizagapatam. Lat. 18°. 6’. ° 


N. Long. 82°. 8’. LE. - 
Besuran, (Bijorah).— A sm 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Dacca, 53 miles N. E. from 
the city of Dacca. Lat. 24°.7’. N. 

Long. 91°.10". EB. 
BELAH.—A town in tho province 
of Agra, British district of Etaweh, 


43 miles E. from the ‘town of Eta- 


weh. Lat. 26°, 46’. N. Long. 79°. 
40’, E. e. ‘ 


‘. BeJWARAH.—A town in the Seik . 


territories, in the province of La- 
hore, 118 miles 5. 
of Lahore. 
75°. 35’. E. yee a 

BeL_anpg.-—A town in the Mgha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 


Ki-thdesp. Lat./'21°. 6. N. Long. 


74°, 60'. E 


. E. from, the city.. 
Lat. 31°. 26’. N. Long. . 
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Becaspoor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Bareily, 
38 miles N. from the town of Bareily, 


‘and formerly included in Fyzoolah 


Khan’s small. territory, Lat. 28°. 
56’. Long. 79°. 16’. BE." , 

Bexoaum, (Balagriima).—A town 
in the Northern Ci Acar, 42 miles 
W. by N. from Cicavole. Lat. 18°. 
42. N. Long. 83°. 27’. E. 

: BeLrcram.—A town im the Nabob 
of Oude’s territories, 12 miles N. E. 
from Kanoge, Lat. 27% 184 N. 
Long; 80°. 3’. E. This is a town of: 
some antiquity, being described by 
Abul Fazel, in 1582, as being very 
healthy, and famous for producing 
men_ with melodivus voices. It is 
still distinguished by a ruinous fort 
and moat. The ruined buildings 
appear to have been in the best style 
of Mogul architecture ; but the pre- 
sent inhabitants, few in number, 
dwell in small structures, either of 
mud or timber. (Abul Fazel, Ten-. 
nant, &c.) 

BeEvuHARY, (Valahari). — A very - 
ancient town in the northern extre- 
mwity of the province of Gundwana. 
The old Goand fort still remains, to. 
which the Maharattas have made 
some additions. 

Bexinpa.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, district of Cur- 
rhh.- Lat. 25°. 54’. N, Long. 80°- 
65’. E. ? 

BELLARY.~—Sec BALHARY, 

BELLAsPoor.—A town in the pro- 
vince-of Delhi, situated on the east 
side of the Sutubje River, which is 
here 100 yards broad when the wa- 
ters are at the lowest.- Lat. 31°. 
35’, N. Long. 769.21’. E. Bellas- 
poor is a well-built town, and ex- 
Aibits a regularity not often sees in 
this part of Hindostan. The streets 
are paved,’ though roughly, and the 
houses built of stone and mortar. . 
From Bellaspoor. fertile vallies, 
though not wide, extend to Bipolie. 


“This. is the residence of the. ranny, . 


or female:ruler of the Calowr terii- . 
tory. - (Foster,. Se.) 
Be_.LumconpDAan.—A town in the 


Northern Circars, district of Cun- 
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- Betour.—-A town in the province 
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probably prove destructive to all Eu- 
ropean: artificial grasses, were the 
cultivation introduced. _Turnips, ra- 


of Agra, district of Kanoge, 52 miles. dishes, and a variety of greeus and 
west from Lifeknow, Lat 26°, 52%: garden. stuffs are raised by the’ na- 
N. Long. 99°45’. EE,  .. —..—s:_ tives, ‘principally for the Europcans. 
BeLucuraA fortiied Village in. | There is not-much land employed 
the Rajah of “Mysore’s territories;: in the. raising of rice,-the chit. arti- 
containiug about 200 houses. Lat.. cles of produce. being barley, wheat, 
13°. 27’. N.- Leng. 76°. 19’. E.: This: and several species of the pea. A 
place is in the Garuda Giri district, ° small: quautity*of flax is raised in the - 
which has long formed part of the’ skirts of almost every field, for the 
dominions of the ..Mysore. family. sake of the oil; its use, as an-article 
In the surrounding country’ there: of clothing, is not here wndersteod.- 
are many sheep, and but few black. Every field of barley contains a mix- 
cattle. The shepherds and their fa-- tare of grain.or pease; and at ‘the 
milies live’ with their flocks. The: distance: of six or 10 feet, there is 
men. wrap themselycs up in their planted a beantiful yellow flowering 
blankets, and sleep in the open air shrub used in dycing. | 
among. their sheep. The women (A-considerable quantity of sugar 
and.children sleep under hemisphe-:. is produced inthis district; The ap- 
rical baskets, about six feet im dia+' paraius is extremely sitaple. A stone 
meter, and wrought with Icaves, so, mortar and. wooden pistern turned 
as to turn the rain, At one side a’. by two:bullocks, the whale not worth 
small hole is left, through which’ 12 mpees, constitute the.most ex-_ 
they ¢an creep, and this is always - pensive purt-of-the opération. “Tlic 
turned to leeward, there being no- boilig ‘pots are of the common 
thing to coyer it.. - “ earthen wares.and fiere,.as in the 
-Benares, (Varanasi). — A large’ West: Indies;.iHo.sagar harvest is a 
district, or zemindary, in the pro- joyous and busy seasony 
vince of Allahabad, situated princi- ©. From Pataa'tu Buxar, Gazypoor, 
pally betwixt the 24th and 26th de- Benares, and. Miréajoor, much cul- 
grecs of north latitude.* When tivation and a‘rich country presents 
ceded, in 1775, hy Asoph ud Dow; , itself, and.the. uumerous. ‘clumps. of 
lah, the-Nabob of Oude, this zemin- mango trees give thé. district the 
dary was divided into 62 pugunnahs, appearance of a forest, and afford 
' containing 12,000 square miles, of an agreeable retreat to ‘the cattle. 
which, 10,000-are a‘rich; cultivated “Both sides of the’ river a little way 
flat on both sides of the Ganges. The above..Mirzapoor formerly belonged 
chief subdivisions are Benares, Ga-. to’ the Nabols of Oude, and cxhi- 
zypoor, Jionpoor, and Chunar. In bited a marked contrast tu the flou- 
the Institutes of Acber,-A..D. 1582, ' rishing state of the Benares districts; 
Abul Fazel describes it as follows: . © which, probably, in the scale of pros- 
. “Sircar Benares, contaibing eight perity; excel all othersin India; ex- 
‘mahhis? measurement 136,663: bee- cept Burdivan in Bengal. 2 
gahs; revenue, 8,169,318 dams.— © Plain and flowered musiins, adapt= 
Seyurghal, 338,184 dams. . This Sir- ed to common uses, are manufac . 
car furnishcs 830 cavalry, and'8400 tured in the northern, baftas ‘inthe 
infantry.” . . western, and sanees in the eastern © 
The atmosphere of this province, parts of the province. Tissucs, bro- 
which in-winter is. so severe as to cades, and ornamented gauzces aro a 
rénler fires necessary, becomes so general manufacture. Eenares 1s 
heated for three mouths after March, supplicd with salt of its own ma‘u- 
by the setting in of the hot winds, factare, joined wkh in:poftations 
ps to dqstroy all verdure, and would - from Samblierin-Ajiheer,/and other 
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places. 
lunt.indigo is annually raised and ex- 
ported from this province, which 
also furnishes a proportion of the 
Company's opium. ‘The’ principal 
rivers are the Ganges, the Goomty, 
the Caramnassa, atid the Soane, the 
two latter being boundary. rivers ; 
ee on the whole, the country is 

xtreme ly well supplied with water. 
" ‘he principal ‘towns are Benares, 
Mirzapoor, Jionpoor, Chunar, and 
Guzy poor. 

.In 1801, by the directions of the 
Marguis Wellesley, then governor- 
general, the board of revenue cit- 
eulated various questions to the col- 
lectors of the different districts on 
statistical subjects. ‘The result of 
their replies proved, that the Benares 
province contained 3,000,000 of in- 
habitants, in the proportion of one 
Mahonmedan to five Hlindoos, and 


that the zemindar’s annual profit on. 


his lands exceeded 10 per cent..on 
‘ha revenue derived from them. ‘by 
the government. 

‘The code of regulations for Ben- 
val has, with very little alteration, 
been extended to Benares ; but, in 
consideration of the high respect 
paid by the Hindou inhabitants to 
the character of thcir Brahmins, they 
have received some special indulg- 
encics in the mode of procecding. 
against then on criminal charges ; 
and it has further been provided in 
their four, that, in all cases, where, 
by law, a Brahmin would be ad- 
judged to suffer death, the sentence 
shall be changed to transportation, 
or mitigated at the discretion of go- 
vernment, 

At the same time some evil prac- 
tices of the Brahmins were sup- 
-pressed ; one of which was, the hold- 
ing out the threat of obtaining spi- 
ritual vengeance on their adversa- 
ries by suicide, o. the exposure of 
the life, or the actual sacrifice of one 
of their own children or near rela- 
lions. It was ordered, that occur- 
rcnees.of this nature should not, in 
sutnkl, be exempt from the cogni- 
zauce of the magistxate, and “the 

i 


A great quantity of excel- 


1770, 


“Hastings. 
brooke, Sth Peport, Sc.) 
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usual course of criminal law. Ano- 
ther tribe of Hindoos, residing in 
the province, named Rajcoomars, 
were accustomed to destroy their 
female infants, in consequence of 
the difficulty experienced in suitably 
marrying them, From this practice 
they were prevailed on to. desist by 
the resident, Mr. Duncan; and an 
observance of it now subjects the 
offender to the ordjnary punishuncut 


of wiurder, 


“Musuram, the grandfather of Cheit 
Singh, possessed ‘originally but half 
the village of Gungapoor, by addi- 
tidus to which, in the usual modes 
of Hindostan, be laid the founda- 
tion of the zemindary of Benares. 
He died in 1740, and was succeeded 
by his son, Bulwant Singh, who, in 
30 years of his own management, 
increased his acquisitions to the pre- 
sent size of the province.  Cheit 
Singh received the zemindary in 
and was expelled. in 1781, 

the government of Mr. 
(Tennant, J. Grant, Cole- 


during 


Bensnres.—A celebrated city in 
the province of Allahabad, the ca- 


pital of the Benares districts, Lat. 
25°, 30". N. Long. 83°. EK. The 
sanscrit name is Varanashi, from 


Vara and Nashi, two rivers. 

The Ganges here forms a fine 
sweep of about four miles in length ; 
on tlie external side of the curve, 


‘Which is the most clevated, is situ- 


ated the holy city of Benares. 
It is covered with buildings to the 
water's edge, and the opposite being 


devel, thre. whole may be viewed at 


once. |. Ghauts, or landing-places, 
built of Jarge stones, are very_lrp- 
quent, and are 30 foot high “before 
they reach the level of the street, 
the erection of them being ii equently 
exeecuted by Hindoos as an act of 
picty. 

The streets are so extremely nar- 
row, that it is.difficult to- penetrate 
them, even on horseback. The 
houses are built .of stone, some six 
stories high, close to each other, 
with terraces on the sumun't, and 
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extremely small windows, to keep 
them cool, aud prevent inspection. 
‘The opposite sides of the streets, in 
some places, approach so near to 
¢ach other, as to be mited by gal- 
Jeries. The number of stone and 
brick houses, from one to six storics 
high, is apwards of 12,000, hs 
mind houses, above 16,600; and, 
1803, the permanent inhabitants, iy 
enumeration, exceeded 382,000.-— 
This is exclusive of the attendants 
of the three Mogul princes, and se- 
veral other foreigners, who omy 
amount to 3000; and, during the 
festivals, the concourse is beyoud alk 
calculation, The Mabommedans are 
not suppesed tv be more than one 
in ten. 

The mosque, with its minars, was 
built by Aurengzche, to mortify the 
Tiindous, Not only is it placed on 
the highest potut of laud, and most 
eouspicuous, trum being close to the 
river; but the foundations are hid 
ena sacred spot, where a Hindoo 
teanple before steed, which was de- 
Mroved to make room tor if, Prom 
the top of the minars there is au ex- 
tensive view of the town aud: adja- 
cent comutry, and of the nameroas 
Uindoo temples scattered over the 
city and the surrounding plaints. 

The houses of the Enelish at Sa- 
erdle are handsome, although they 
look maled from the want of trees ; 
bat this is abxedlufely necessary in 
Fadia, on necoist ef the harbour 
they afford to musquetoes, 

The Rajah cf Benares resices at 


Rawnagnr, on the opposite side of 


fhe river, about five miles froin Be- 
nares, dn this city there are s0ug 
houses ocenpicd by Urahmins, who 
receive Charitable contribations, al- 
though each has property of his own. 

There’ ere but few Europeans 
here: a judge, collector, anid re- 
sister, with a few other civil) ser- 
Vatis, constitute the whole of the 
Company’s establishment ; to which 
may be added, afew private mer- 
chants and planters. Amidst sucha 
crowd of natives, and in so sxered 
, a.town, it may be supposed the 
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mendicants are very numerous; ma- 
ny of the natives, however, possess 
large fortunes, and are actively ev- 
gazed in trade as merchants oy 
bankérs. Benares is the creat mart 
for diamonds aud other gems, brought 
principally from) the Bundeleund 
country. ‘The land in and about 
Benares is extremely hich priced, 
and Jaw-suits respecting it unecas- 
lig. 

Reading and writing are taagcht 
here at the same time, "Phe boys 
are collected) on a smooth flat. oy 
sand; and, with the finger, ora small 
reed, form the fetters in’ the sand, 
which they learn to pronounce at 
the same time. When the space 
before each scholar is fled up wit 
Writing it is effaced, and prepared 
for anew tesson, 

This city has fone been eclebrated 
as the ancient seat of Brahminical 
learning, andit is so holy, that se- 
veral foreign) Hindvo Rajahs have 
vakeels, or delowates, residing here, 
whe portist m for them the requisite 
sacrifices tid ablitions. Hts ancient 
name Was Casi (the splendid), which 
i still retains, but there are not any 
notices concerning it in the works of 
the ancient geographers, although 
they speeilV Viathura (Aethora) und 
Clisobara, whieh lay near the Jumna. 

Tn the sear 1017, Sultan Mah- 
mood of Chizui took Benares, and 
the town of Casuim cr Casuina, now 
Patua, and went as far as the coun- 
try of Ouganam, or Unja, to the 
west of the Cossimbazar River. ‘The 
next year he overran these countrics 
again, and penetrated as far as Kis- 
raji, or Cach’ha Raje, or Cooch Ba- 
har. Irom that tiue the Hindoos, 
iu this part of Tadia, remained for a 
long time anmolested by the Ma- 
honunedans, as it does hot appear 


they inade euay permanent conquests 


in this province btfure the end of the 
12th century, or about 1190. 

Onthe L4th Jan. 1799, Mr. Cherry, 
the resident, and three other English 
gentlemen, were treachergutty mur- 
dered here by Vizier Ali, the depos- 


ed Nakob of Oude, and spurious 
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eon of the kite Asoph ud Dowlah. 
Mr. Davis, the Judge of the city, 
defended) himself and family with a 
short spear, at the top of a varrow 
windiug ‘stair-case, on the flat roof 
of the “house, until assistauce ar- 
rived, 

“fhe Benares division of the court 
of circuit comprehends the follow~ 
ing districts, viz. 1. Mirzapoor; 2. 
Allahabad ; 3. Bundelcund ; 4, Ju- 
anpoor ; 3. Goruck poor ; G. ‘City of 
Benares. 

The travelling distance from Be- 
nares to Caleutta by Birbhoom is 
460 miles, by Moorshedabad 565, 
jrom Allahabad 83, Buxar 70, Ba- 
reily 343, Calpy 239, Kunoge 25¢ 
wittes. (Lord Valentia, Tennant, 3d 
Reaister, Wilford, Rennel, 5th ke- 
pert, Ne.) 

BrNcooLen, ( Bencaulu, or Fort 
Marlborough ).—-Vhe chict establish- 
ment possessed by the Kast Tndia 
Company, situated on the S. W. 
Nide of the Island of Smnnatra, Lat. 
3°, 50.8. Long. 102° 37. B. 

By agreement with the neighbour- 
in chiets the lauds’ ior this settle- 
ment were taken possession of so 
fir back as 1685, but many years 
past before it attained a stable form, 
owing to the opposition ofthe Dutch, 
md other cireranstances. So carly 
as 1698, this settlement liad already 
cost the Least India Company 
200,000L amd was atthe same time 
so uplicaltisy, that, in the vear 1705, 
the governur, three civil servarss, 
and 417 slaves, died. "Phe founsue- 
tions ay fe ort Marlborough were laid 
in 1714; but, in 1719, “the settlers 
were oi led by the natives, who, 
growing alarmed Jest the Dutch 
should take advantage of the ab- 
sence of the E nglish, : soon after per- 
mitted them to resettle, aud com- 
plete the fort, 

From this time the Company's af- 
fairs on this coast remained in a 
state of tranquillity until 1760, when 
ie Lrench, , under Compte d’Es- 
tain, de ‘streyed all the English set- 
tlemensé is on the coast of Sumatra ; 
but they were soon re-established, 
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and possession secured by the treaty 
of Paris in 1763. Fort Marlborough, 
Which had hitherto been a subordi- 
nate of Vort George, or Madras, 
was then formed into au independ- 
ent presidency. 

The expenses of the government 
of Bencoolen having increased very 
much, exceeding the revenue 90,0001 
per annum, and the settlement hay- 
ing becume of little importance as a 
commercial establishment, since pep- 
per, the only produce of the adja- 
cent country, could be more advan- 
tageously supplied from Prince of 
Wales Island and Malabar, it was 
not judged expedient to kee D up the 
establishinent as a principal govern- 
ment. In Aug. 1801, accordingly, 
the directors ordered it to be redue- 
ed to a residency, under the manage--: 
ment of a resideat and four assist- 
ants, subject to the immediate di- 
rection of the government of Bengal. 
The civil servants, rendered saper 
numerarics by this arrangement, 
were transferred to Madras. 

"There is now only one solitary 
cargu of pepper of the value of 

15,000L, sent annually from Ben- 
coolen, which is all its commerce 
With Evgtaid, Yn 1810 the woollon 
goods exported by the Mast India 
Company to Bencoclen, were valucd ” 
ouly at 42761. 

In 1810, the Company’s property 
at this place in buildings and forti- 
fications Was . 

Valuedat - - - - £243,640 
Plate, furniture, planta- 
tions, farms, vessels, 


and stures ~ 2. = 74,044 


£318,184 
PP monn 

Provisions and refreshments of all 
sorts are scarce and expensive at 
Bencoolen, and the trade insignilfi- 
cant, The principal imports are 
opium, picce goods, and grain; and 
the chief exports pepper, aud other 
spices, and bullion. ( Marsden, Mac- 


pherson, Bruce, &e.) 


Benxeer, ( Banker ).—A small dis- 
trict in the province. of Cabul, CX 
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tending along the west side of the 
Jnelus, and situated about the 3-{th 
degree of north latitude. From the 
geographical position it appears to 
be the district described by Abul 
Kazel under the name of Bembher, 
viz. 

“The length of Bemblicr is 16, 
and the breadth 12. coss. On the 
east lies Packely, on the north Ki- 
nore and Cashgur, on the south At- 
tock Benares, and Seward is the 
western extremity. ‘There arc two 
roads from it to Hindostan ; one hy 
the heights of Surkhaby, and the 
other by the Molundery Hills, Nei- 
ther of these roads are goad, but the 
first is most difficult to pass.” 

In modern times Bencer has been 
estimated at 40 miles in length, aud 
nearly the same in breadth; but, 


like the other regions of this part of 


Asia, ils extent is not accurately 
known, (Abul Fazel, Leyden, ye.) 


ee) 


BENGAL, (Bangala). 


A large provinee in’ Elindostati, 
situated between the 2tst and 27th 
degree of north Jatitude. To the 
north it is bounded by the dominions 
of Nepaul and Pootan; to the south 
by the Bay of Bengal; on the cast 
ithas Assam and the Aya territories ; 
and on the west the province of Ba- 
har. Jn length Gachiding Midna- 
poor) it may be estimated at 350 
miles, by 300 miles the average 
breadth. By Abul F'azel, in 1582, 
it is described as follows: 

* 'The soubalr of Bengal Is situat- 
ed in the second cline. From 
Chittagong to Kurhee is 400 coss 
difivence of longtiude, and troin the 
northemm range ‘of mountains to the 
southern extremity of Sircar Mada- 
mn (Rirbhoom) comprchends 200 
coss of latitude, When Orissa was 
added to Benyal, the additional 
length was computed to be 43 coss, 
and the breadth 20 coss. Bengal 
was originally called Bung, 
suubah of Bengal consists of QA sir- 
cars, and 787 mahgls. The revenue 


The 
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is 1,49,61,482 sicca rupees, and the - 
zemindars (who are mostly koits} 
furnish 23,330 eavalry, 801,]58 in- 
antry, 370 clephants, 4260 cannon, 
and 4400 boats.” . 

When Abul Fazel compiled the 
Tustitutes of Acber, the zovernmept 
of Bengal extended to Catiack, and 
dlong the Mahanuddy River, Orissa 
not being then formed into a distinet 
soubah, which appears from the ar- 
rangement of the 24 sircars, viz. 

“1, Oudumbher, or 'Tandch; 2. 
Jennctabad; 3. Puttchabad ; 4. Mab. 
mroodabad ; 5. Khalifetahad ; 6, bo- 
hla: 7. Purneah; 8 Taunjepoor; 9. 
Ghoraghaut ; 10. Pinjeralh; IL Bar- 
buckabad; 12. Bazooha; 13. Soo- 
nargong ; 14. Silhet; 15. Chatgone ; 
6. ‘She reefabud 5 17, "Solimabad ; 18. 
Satgoug ; 19. Madarun ; 20. dellasir : 
21. Buddruck ; 22, Cattek ; 23. Kul- 
Jangdunpaut; 24. Raje Mahindra. 
The five last are in Orissa.” 

"The natural situation of Bengal is 
singularly happy with respect to se- 
curity trom the attack of foreigu 
euemiess. Alone the whole uorthern 
frontier from Assam westwards, there 
rous a belt of low Jand from 10 to 
20 miles in breadth, covered with the 
most exuberant veretation, particu- 
larly of a rauk weed, named in Ben- 
gal the augeah grass, which grows 
to the height of 30 fect, and is as 
thick as the wrist, and mixed with 
these are tall forest trees. Beyond 
this belt rise the moantaius of North- 
ern Dindostan, containing a thinly- 
scuttercd and unwarkike population. 

On the south of Bengal is a sea 
coast guarded by shallews and im- 
penetrable woods, with only one 
port, and that of extremely difficult 
access. It is on the west ouly that 
any enemy is to be appre he nded, 
and there the natural frontier’ is 
strong, and the adjacent countries 
sterile and thinly peopled. "The Gan- 
ces intersects Bengal in a south- 
easterly direction, and separates it 
into two territorial divisions neanls 
equal in extent; in case of dnvasion 
the tract to the cast of that river 
would be exempt from the ravages 
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of war, and present an asyluin to 
the inhabitants, especially against 
armies of cavalry. The north-west 
is the most assailable quarter, but 
possesses many strong points of de- 
fenee. 

-The area of Benegal and Bahar is 
149,217 square miles, and with Be- 
ares not less than 162,000 square 
miles, 
this surfaee are grounded on many 
surveys after maki allowance for 
sarge rivers. 

Parts, 
Rivers and fakes (one-eighth) - 3 
Deemed irreclaimable and bar- 

ren (one-sixth) - - - - - 4 
Site of towns and villages, high- 

ways, ponds, Xe. (onc-twenty- 

fourth) - - - - - - - 
free Jands (three-cighths) 
Liable for revenue. 
In tiflave (three-cights) - 
Waste (asixth) - - - - - 


Prior to the eessions made by the 
Nabob of Oude in L801, the regions 
immediately governed by the pre- 
sidency of Calcutta comprehended 
the whole soubahs of Bengal and 
Bahar, a part of the adjoining son- 
bahs of Orissa, Allahabad, and Be- 
rar, aud some tracts of country which 
had maintained their independence 
even in the most flourishing period 
of the Mogul empire, ‘The latter 
consisting of part of the Morung, 
Cooch Bahar, and other districts, 
Which have become tributary since 
the English acquired their present. 
iniwence im Bengal. 

‘The first aspect of this provinee 
suygests for it the designation of a 
fis eit campaig mn country. “Phe clevated 
tracts it contains are only an excep- 


tion to the general uniformity, and | 


the inundation whfth wimuaily takes 


place in the régions watered by the - 


Ganges, seems the consequence ofa 
; general descent, and docs not any 
further invalidate the notion of a ge- 
neral level. 

The tract of annual inundation 


The following proportions of 
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was anciently ¢alled Beng, whence, 
probably, the name Bengal was ‘de- 
rived; the upper parts of Bengal, 
which are not liable to inundation, 
were called Barendra. 

Rice, which is luxuriant in the 
tract of inundation, thrives in all the 
southern districts; but, in the ascent 
of the Ganyes, it is observed gra- 
dually to yield the first place in hus- 
banudry to wheat and barley. 

The mulberry, acclimated in the 
middle provinces of Bengal, shews 
a better defined limit when it meets 
the culture of the poppy, which ts 
peculiar to the northern and western 
provinces. 

In the opinion of the Hindoos, the 
resort of the antelope sanctifies the 
country graced by his presence, an 
opinion more connected with phy- 
sical observation, than with popular 
prejudice. ‘The wide and open range 
in Which the antelope delights, is 
eqnally denied by the forests of the 
mountains, and by the inundation 
of the fens, 

The periodical winds that prevail 
in the Bay of Bengal, extend their 
influence over the flat country until 
they are diverted by chains of moun- 
tains iuto another direction, nearly 
correspondent, however, with the 
eourse of the Ganges. Northerly and 
southerly winds blow alternately, 
during uncqual portions of the year, 
over that portion of the province 
which faces the head of ‘the hay. 
The northerly wind prevails during 
the cold season, a southerly one dur- 
ing the hot; but the period of their 
change seems earlicr on the eastern 
side of the Delta than on the west: 
cor responding herein with a similar 
difference in the periodical winds on 
the respective shores of the bay. The 
seasons of Bengal conform nearly 
with those changes of the prevailing 
winds, ‘They are commonly distin- 
guished by the terms cold, hot,’ aud 
rainy. 

In the’ beginning of April, and 
sometimes earlicr, particularly in the 
south-casterna quarter of Bengal, there 
are frequeut sturms of thunders light- 
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ning, wind, and rain, from the north- 
west quarter, which happen more 
frequently towards the close of the 
day than at any other time. During 
this season mueh attention and care 
1s required in navigating the large 
rivers. These squalls moderate the 
heat, and continue natil the setting 
in of the periodical rains, which ge- 


nerally commence the beginning of 


June, TW the rams break up early j in 
September, the weather is intensely 
hot.and the inhabitants,especialls the 
European part, become very sickly. 

The natives, 
their own experience, assign six sea- 
sons to the year, each containing two 
months. ‘Phe spring and dry season 
occupy four months, during which 
the heat progressively increases, un- 
til it becomes almost intolerable, 
even to those born m the country. 
Tn the middle districts ié is lessened 
by the occasional thunder storms, 
named north-westers ; abd, in the 
eastern, milder showers of rain are 
still more frequent, and refresh the 
atmosphere. 

The scorched inbabitants are, at 
lensth, relieved by the rainy scason, 
which, in general, commences nearly e 
at the same tine throughout the 
whole province. During the first 
two months the rain is heavy ané 
continual, Jn this period an interval 
of inany sucecssive days is rare, and 
the rain pours with such foree and 
perseverance, that three, four, and 
even five inches of Water have fallen 
Ina single day. In the two subse- 
quent months the intervals are more 
frequent, and of longer duration, and 
the weather more sultry, ‘The rivers, 
ainthespecially the Ganges, which 
begins to rise even before the com- 
ineneeincut of the rainy scason, cone 
tinue io increase during the two first 
months of it, and the Ganges reaches 
its greatest height in the third. By 
this time the rivers of Bengal are 


swollen, and the Delta of the Ganges 
overflowed. ‘Phe average annual fall. 


of rain in the lower parts of Bengal 
is scldom short of 70, and as rarely 
exceéds 80 inches, © 


from the result of 
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At the approach of Winter the 
rivers begin to decrease, the showers 
ecase to fall, and the inundation 
gradually drains off and evaporates. 
Fogs, the natural consequence of 
such evaporation in cold weather, 
are frequent In most parts of Benga! 
Proper. Dew, at this season, is 
every where abundant and penetrat- 
ing; and, in the higher latitudes of 
India, as well as in the mountainous 
tracts of it, drost and extreme cold 
are experieueced. Even in the flat 
country ice is obtained by the sim- 
ple artifice of assisting evaporation 
in porous vessels, although the at- 
wosphere be much warmer than the 
freezing temperature. ‘Throughout 
the whole winter, in Bengal, dews 
continue copious, and greatly assist 
vegetation, affording nearly as much 
moisture as Cur requires in a suil 
so loose. 

The general soil of Bengal is clay, 
with a considers le proportion of si- 
licious sand, fertilized by various 
salis, and by decayed substances, 
animal aiid vegetable. In the flat 
conutry sand is every where the 
basis of this siratum of productive 

earth, which indicates an accession 
of soil on land which has been pain- 
ed by.the dereliction of the water. 
A period of 30 years scarcely covers 
the barren sand with soil sufficient 
to fit it for rewarding the labours of 
the husbandman, the lapse of half a 
century does not remoye it half a 
span from the surtace. In tracts 
which are annually inundated, the 
progress is more rapid, becanse the 
supcrincumbent water, having dis- 
solved clay, deposits it in the pro- 
gress of evaporation, Running wu- 
ter deposits sand, and keeps the 
clay, calcareous matter, and other 
fertilizing substances. suspended, If 
the variable proportions of clay and 
sand, and the clreumstance of tre- 


quent alterations in the channels of 


rivers, be considered, great inequa- 
lity of soil may-be expected, though 
it Le composed of few substances. 
In the tract subject to annual in- 
uudation, insulated habitations, and 
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fields considerably raised above the 
level of the country, exhibit the ef- 
fects of patient industry. Jn the 
same tract, during the season of rain, 
a secne presents itsell, interesting 
by its novelty; a navigation over 
fields submerged to a considerable 
depth, while the ears of rice float on 
the surface, Stupendous dikes, not 
wtovether preventing inundation, 
but chee king its excesses, The pea- 
sunts repairing to the markets, and 
even to the fields, on: embarkations, 
accompanied by their families and 
domestic animals, from an appre- 
hension that the water might rise 
suddenly, and drown their Childre n 
and cattle, ino the absence of their 
boats. When the peasant’s habita- 
von is passed, and the height ob- 
served of the flood, nearly to the 
level of the artificial mound on which 
his dwelling stands, his precaution 
does not appear supertlaous. 

The assemblage of peasants in 
their villages, their small farms, and 
the want of ene losives, bar all great 
improvements in husbandry ; in a 
country, however, so infested by 
tigers and gang robbers (dacuits) 
or river pirates, solitary dwellings, 
and unattended cattle, would be in- 
secure, Another obstacle to im- 
provement is the mixture of trades 
the peasants indifferently quitting” 
the plough to use the loom, and the 
luom to resume the plough. 

In Bengal and Bahar only one- 
third of the land is estimated to be 
tilled, but this is exclusive of lays 
or fallows. In England there are 
four acres of arable and meadow 
Jand for every inhabitant; in Bengal 
little more than one acre of tilled 
ground for every inhabitant. ‘The 
natural seasons of rice .are ascer- 
tained from the progress of the wild 
plant. it sows itself in the first 
month of the winter, and vegetates 
with the carly moisture at the ap- 
proach of the rains. During, the 
period of the rains it ripens, and 
drops its seed with the eummence- 
ment, of winter. 

The common husbandry sows the 
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rice at the season when it should na- 
turally vegetate, to gather a crop in 
the rains; it ulso withholds seed un 
Hil the second month of iat scason, 


and reaps the harvest im the begin- | 


nine of winter, ‘The rice of this last 
crop ts esteemed the best, not betug 
eqnally tiable with the other to decay. 
The several seasons of ealfivation, 
added to the inflnence of soil and 
climate, have malliplied the difiererit 
species of rice to an cudless diversity. 

Other corn is more limited ia its 
Varieties and in its: seuscas, OF 
wheat and barley few sorts are dis- 
tinguished; they arc all sown at the 
commencement of the cold season, 
and reaped in the spring. A great 
variety of ditfereut sorts of pulse, 
(such as pease, chiehes, pigeon pease, 
kidney beans, &c.) linds its place aiso 
in the occupations of husbanurs, no 
season being withaut ifs appropricte 
species; but most sorts are sown uv 
reaped in wiiter. ‘These cousti(ute 
a Valuable article in the Bengal hus- 
bandry, because they thrive even on 
poor soils, and require but little cul 
ture, Millet and other sinall grains 
are also of importance; several sorts, 
restricted to no particular season, 
amd vegelating rapidly, are user, 
because they vccupy an tuterval alter 
a tedious ‘harvest, which dacs not 
pennit the usual course ofhasbandry, 
Maize is less cultivated in Bengal 
than in most countries where 1 Is 
acclimated. Ttis the most gencral 
prodnec of poor soils in hilly coun- 
fries, and is, consequently, very ees 
nerally cultivated ti the seore west- 
ern provinces, Which are of au Inre- 
gular surface. 

‘The universal and vast cousump- 
tion of vegetable oils in. Haswal is 
supplied by the extensive cnitivation 
of mustard sced, linseed, sesamui, 
and palma christi, besides whet is 
procured from the cocoa nut, The 
first ocenpy the cold season; the sc- 
sainum ripeus in the rains, or carly 
alter their close. 

Among the most important of the 
productions of Beugal are, tobacco, 
sugar, indigo, cotton, the mulberry, 
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and poppy—most of which require 


land solely appropriated to the cul- 


tivation of each, 

The plough in this province is 
drawn by a single yoke of oxen, 
guided by the ploughman himself, 
"Pwo or three yoke of oxen, assigned 
to each, relieve each other until the 
daily task is complcted, Several 
ploughs, in succession, decpen the 
furrows, or rather scrateb the sur- 
face; for the implement which is used 
throughout india wants a contrivance 
for turning the earth, aud the share 
has neither width nor depth to stir a 
new soil, Asceond ploughing crosses 
the first, and a third is sometimes 
given diagonally to the preceding. 
"These, frequently repeated, and tol- 
lowed by the branch of a tree, or 
som: other substitute for ihe harrow, 
pulverize the soil, and prepare it for 
the reception of seed. The ficld 
nust be watched several days, to de- 
fend it from the depredations of nu- 
inerous flocks of birds, It is neces- 
nary, also, to prolong the defence of 
the field in those districts, Which arc 
much infested by wild boars, ele- 
phants, buffaloes, and decr. For 
this purpose a bamboo stage is erect- 
ed, and a watchman stationed on it 
to scare wild animals, should any ap- 
proach. Fn alt districts, maize and 
some sorts oF millet, when nearly 
arrived at maturity, generally need 
defence from the depredations of 


birds by day, and of larger bats by 


night. 

The sickle, for the seythe is un- 
known, reaps every harvest. With 
this the peasant picks out the ripest 
plants, yet often suffers another field 
to stand tong after the greatest part 
of the*t¥op is arrived at maturity. 
—'l'he practice of stacking corn, in- 
tended to be reserved for seed, is 
very unusual, the husk which covers 
rice preserves it so effectually. At 
the peasant’s convenience, the cattle 
tread out the corn, or his staff threshes 
out the smaller seeds. ‘The grain is 
Winnowed in the wind, and is stored 
either in jars of mbaked earth, or in 
baskets nade of large qwigs. 
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The practice of storing ‘grain in 
subterraneous hoards, which is ftre- 
quent in Benares and the western 
provinces, and also in the south of 
India, is not adapted to the damp 
climate and moist soil of Bengal, 
where grain is hoarded above ground, 


in round huts, the floor of which is ~ 


raised a foot or two from the surface. 
é/ In the management of forced rice, 
by irrigation, dams retain the water 
on extensive plains, or preserve it in 
lakes to water lower lands, as occa- 
sion may require. Reservoirs, ponds, 
watcr courses, and dikes, are more 
generally in a progress of decay than 
of improvement. The rotation of 
crops, Which engrosses so much the 
attention of enlightened cultivators 
in Europc,is not. understood mm India. 

A course of husbandry, extending 
beyond a year, Was never dreamed 
of by a Bengal farmer. In the suce- 
cession of crops within the year, he 
is guided by no chuice of an article 
adapted to restore the fertility of 
Jand impoverished by a former crop. 
‘Phe Indian cultivator allows his land 
a lay, but nevera fallow. ‘Ihe cattle 
kept for labour and subsistence are 
mostly pastured on small commons, 
or other pasturage, Mtermixed with 
arable lands, or they are fed at home 
on eut grass. "The cattle for breed- 
jug and for the dairy are grazed in 
numerous herds in the forests or on 
the downs. ‘The dung, in place of 
being apphed to the ficlds, is care- 
fully collected for fuel. ‘The Bengal 
farmer restricts the use of manure 
to sugar cane, mulberry, tobacco, 
poppy, and some other articles. Few 
lands unassisted are sufficiently’ fer- 
tile {o afford these articles: Of the 
manacement of mannre little occurs 
worthy of particular notice, except 
to mention, that oil cake is oceasion- 
ally used as a manure for sugar cane. 
- The simple toals which the native 
employs in every art, are so coarse, 
and apparently so inadequate to their 
purpose, that it creates surprise how 
he can eftéct his undertaking; but 
the long continuance of feeble efforts 
accomplishes what, compared with 
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the means, appears impracticable. — 
The plough is among the instruments 
that stand most in need of Improve- 
ment.“ 'The readiness with whieh 
the Indian can turn from his usaal 
occupation to another branch of the 
same act, or to a new profession, is 
characteristic of his couutry, and the 
success of his carliest eflurts, in au 
employment new to him, is daily re- 
marked with surprise. 
"The want of capital in manufac- 
tures and agriculture prevents tli 
subdivision of labour. divery inawu- 
facturer and every artist working, 
on his own account, conducts the 


whole process of his art from the . 


formation of his tools to the sale of 
his production, Jivery labourer and 
artizan, who has frequently occasion 
to recur to the labours of the field, 
becomes a husbandmin. 

In Bengal, where the revenue of 
the state has had the form of land 
rent, the management of the public 
finances has a morc imincdiate influ- 
ence on agriculture, than any other 
branch of the administration. » It 
may be presumed, however, the iands 
in Bengal are better cultivated and 
rendered more productive, as not- 
withstanding the increased export of 
grain, (from 50 to 43,000 tons annu- 
ally), and the large tracts of country 
required for the growth of sugar, in-* 
digo, and other articles exported by 
sea, the price of rice, aud every other 
kind of fuod used by the natives, so 
fur from being enhanced, was cousi- 
derably lower on the average of the 
10 years, from 1790 to 1800, than 
during any preceding period since 
the acquisition of the province ; nor 
has Bengal suffered a famine of any 
severity since the year 1770, which 
is more than can be said for any 
other part of India, 

The orchard in this provinee Is. 
what chiefly contributes to attach 
the peasant to ‘his native soil, He 
feels a superstitious vencration for 
the trees ,planted by his ancestors, 
and derives comfort and profit from 
their fruit. Orchards of mango trecs 
diversify the plain in every part of 
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Bengal; the palmire abornds in Ba- 
har. The cocoa put thrives in,those 
parts of Bengal which are uot re 
wote from the tropic. The date tree 
grows every where, but especially in 
Bahar, Plantations of areca are’ 
common in the centrical parts of 
Bengal. The bassia thrives even on 
the poorest soils, and abounds in the 
hilly districts. Hts inflated corols 
are esculent and nutritious, and 
yield, by distillation, an intoxicating 
spirit, ‘The oil expressed from its 
seeds is, in mountainous districts, 
a common substitute for butter.— 
Clumps of bamboos abound aud flou- 
rish as long as they are nottoo abrupt. 
ly thinned. This plantis remarkable: 
for the rapidity of its growth. Its 
greatest: height is completed in a 
single year; and, during the second,. 
its wood acquires all the hardness 
and elasticity which render it +0 ase- 
ful. ‘They supply the peasant with. 
materials for building, aud may also 
yield him proltit, as it is probable a 
single acre of thriving bamboos pro- 
duces more wood than ten of any 
other tree. 
Potatocs have been introduced 
into Bengal, and apparently with the 
most beneficial effect. The quan 
tity procured by Europeans, at al- 
most every season of the year, shews 
they are not unsuited to the climate. 
The small potatoe is litile, if at afl 
inferior in quality to that of England ; 
but the crup being less abundant, 
this article in the markelis geuc- 
rally dearer than rice. The watery 
insipidily of tropical plants is a cir- 
cumstance universally noticed by 
“uropeans on their arrival in the 
Hast Indies. Asparagus, cauliflower, 
and other esculeut plants, are-raised, 
but thcy are, comparatively, taste- 
less. : 
A cultivator in Bengal, who ein- 
ploys servants, entertains one for 
every plough, and pays him monthly 
wages, which, in anu average, do not 
exceed one rupee per month: in a 
very cheap district the wayes are so: 
Jow as dalfa rupee; buat the task on: 
the incdium 9f one-third of an acre 
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per day is completed bv noon. The 
eattleare thet left to the herdsman’s 
care, and the ploughnan follows 
other ocegpations during the remain- 
der of the day. Generally, he enlti- 
vates sane land on his own account, 
and this he commonly rents from his 
emplover fora payinent tn kind. 

If the herd be sufficiently nume- 
rous ty occupy one person, a servant 
is cntertamed, and receives in food, 
mouey, wd clothing, to the value of 
one rapee and a half per mensem, 
"Phe plough itself costs less than a 
rupec. The cattle employed in hus- 
bandry are of the smallest kind; the 
cost, on ab average, being not more 
than five rnpecs cach, She price of 
Jabour may be computed from the 
usnal hire of a plough with its yoke 
efoxen, Which may be stated on the 
meduun 10 be about 4d. per dav— 
Vhe cleaning of the rice is exe- 
ented with e wooden pestle aud 
mortar, the allowance for husking it 
being nearly uniform; the person 
performing this contracting to deli- 
ver back five-cighths of the weight ia 
clean riee—the surplus, with the 
chaff or bran, paving for the labour, 
Five quarters of rice per acre are 
reckoned a large produce, and a re- 
turn of 15 for one un the seed. 

As a middle course of husbandry, 
two yearly harvests may be assumed 
from each field; one of white corn, 
and another of pulse, oil seed, or 
millet. The price of corn in Bengal 
fluctuates much more than in Europe, 
and has a considerable influence on 
the value of most other articles, 


though it cannot regulate the price . 


ofall, When the crops of corn hap- 
pen to be very abuudant, it is not 
only cltap, but wants a ready mar- 
ket; and, as the payment of the rent 
is regulated by the scason of the har- 
vest, the cultivator thereby sustains 
considerable detriment, 

‘The profits of cattle consist in the 
increase of stock and the milk of buf- 
faloes, which are grazed at a very 
small expense, not excecding half 


rupec atiesidfly, and quarter’a rupec 
for comes Cattle constitute a consi- 
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derable portion of the pcasant’s 
wealth, aud the profits of stock would 
he much greater, did the consump- 
tion of anunal food take off barren 
cows, and oxen which have passed 
their prime. ‘This is not suficient to 
render the stock of sheep an object 
of eeneral attention. ‘Their wool * 
supplics the home consumption of 
blankets, Inuit it is too coarse, and 
produces too low a price, to afiord a 
large profit on this species of stock. 

The abundance of: fish afford a 
supply almost attainable to every 
class, and in the Ganges and its in- 
numerable branches are many differ- 
ent kinds. ‘Their plenty at some sea- 
sons 1s sa great, that they become the 
ordinary food of the poorest natives, 
who are said to contract diseases 
from too liberally indulying them- 
selves. The smallest kind are all 
equally acceptable in a curry, tie 
standing dish in every native family 
throughout Hindostan ; in fact, with 
a pilan, it nearly coinprehends their 
Whole art of coukery. The bickty, 
er Cockup, is an excciicnt fish, as-is 
also the sable fish, which is uncom- 
monly rich, But the best and high- 
est-flayoured fish, not onlyin Bengal, 
but probably in the whole world, is 
the wango tish, so named from its 
appearing in the rivers during the 
‘mango season. They are a favourite 
dish af every European table, parti- 
ceularly during the two months when 
they are in roe. Small mullet abound 
in all the rivers, and may be killed 
with simall shot, as they swim against 
the stream, with their heads partly 
out of the water. Oysters are pro- 
cured from the coast of Chittagong, 
not as large, but fully as well fla- 
voured as those of burupe. Alliga- 
tors and porpusses abound in all the 
Bengal rivers, when there are also 
incredible quantities of small turtle, 
which are, however, of a very bad 
quality, and only eaten by some in- 
ferior casts of natives, 

The native Bengally horse, or tat- 
too, is a thin, ill-shapced, and every 
way contemptible animal, and is ne- 
ver uscd in a team, bullocks being 
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selected for that purpose. The Ben- 
eally cart is nearly as bad as their 
plough, with il made wheels and 
axle: trees, Which never bemg olied, 
inake a loud screaking noise; nor ean 
the native driver be prevailed spon 
to alter what was the custom of his 
forciathers. "The elephants, camels, 
aud oxen, attached to the Company’s 
troops, are kept in excellent condi- 
tion, The buffaloes are generally jot 
black, with Joag semi-cireular horns, 
which, instead of standing erect, or 
bending forward, are laid backwards 
on the neck, Whea he attacks, he 
puts his snout betweeu his forelegs, 
which cnables him to point his horns 
forward, The Bengally sheep arc 
naturally of a diminutive breed, thin 
and lank, and ofa dark grey colour ; 
but when fattened for the table, the 
nuittom equals laut of Lawrope. Some 
have four horns, two on each side of 
the head. 

ariah dogs infest the streets of all 
the towns in Bengal; and the ap- 
proach of evening is announced im 
the country by the howling of nume- 
rous flocks of jackals, which then 
quit their retreats in the junzies.-— 
Apcs and monkies swarm in all the 
woods, and sometimes plunder the 
fruit shops of a village. Being a sa- 
cred animal, the nattves often volun 
tarily supply their wants, and sel- 
dom injure them. ‘The bvaiiminy, 
or sacred bull of the Hindoos, also 
rambles about the villages with- 
out interruption; he is caressed and 
pampered by the people, to teed him 
being deemed a meritorious act of 
religion. The crow, kite, mayana, 
and sparrow, hop ahont the diwell- 
ings of the Bengalese with a tami- 
Hiarity and sense of safety uaknown 
in Europe. Storks are secn in great 
numbers; and, from their military 
strut, are named adjmants by the 
European sofliers. ‘Toads, snakes, li- 
zards, and insects, Which aiso abound, 
are their food. 

The’staple productions of Bengal 
for exportation are, sugar, tobacco, 
silk, cotton, indigo, and opium. 

'Fubacco it is probable was uwn- 
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known to India as well as to Eu- 
rope, betore the discovery of Ame 

nea. It appears from a proclama- 
tion of the Emperor Jehangire, mer- 
tioned by that prince in his own me- 
moirs, that if was Intragueed by 
Europeans into India, cither in his 
own reign (the bepinoing of the 17th 
century), or during that of his father 
Acher. "The Hindouos have names 
for the plant in their own language; 
but, these names not excepting the 
sanscrit, seem to be corrupted trom 
ihe Luropean denomination of the 
plant, and are not to be fonnd in old 
compositions. ‘Phe practice, how- 
ever, of inhaling the smoke of hemp 
leaves, and other infoxicatiag drags, 
is ancient: and for this reason the 
tse of tobacco, when once iniro- 
duced, soon hecame general through- 
out Tudia. "Phe plant is now cuifti- 
vaicd in every part of Elindostan. 
lt requires as good soil as opium, 
and the land must be well manured. 
Though it be not absolutely limited 
to the same districts, iis culture pre- 
vails mostly in the northern quarter, 
and is bat thialy scattered in the 
southern, Including every charze 
for anties and agency, it nay be pro- 
cured in Caleuttaat about eight shil- 
lines per mand of 80 pounds. 

The sugar cane, the name cf which 
Was scarcely Known to the ancient 
inhabitants of Lurepe. crew luxuri- 
antly throughout Bengal in the re- 
motest times. Prom India it was 
introduced mto Arabia, and froin 
thence into Kurope and Aftica, Fron 
Benares to Rungpoor, and from the 
borders of Assam to Cuttack, there 
is scareely a district in Bengal or its 
dependent provinces, wherein thy 
sugar cane does not flofirish. It 
thrives most especially in the districts 
of Bunares, Bahar, Rungpoor, Birb- 
hoom, Burdwan, and Miduapoor-—is 
successfully cultivated in all; and 
there seems to be no other bounds to 
the possible production of sngar in 
Bengal, than the limits of the de- 
mand, and tie cousequeut vent for 
it. "The growth tor home consump- 
tion and tor inland tradg is vast, and 
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it only needs enemmragement to equal 
the denand for Europe also. It is 
cheaply produc ed, and fingally ma- 
Hufuctured. Raw sugar, prepared in 
aomode peentiar to tndia, but anala- 
cons to the process of making mus- 
eovada, may oenerally be purchased 
inthe Cateutta mirket, under sicca 
rupees (18s. 6d.) per maund of about 
£0 pounds weight. 

Cotten is cultivated throughout 
Rensal and has lately heen raised 
and exported by sea in increased 
quantities, Besides what is pro- 
duced ia the eountry, a large tmpor- 
tation takes place from the banks of 
the Jumua and the Deecan, It is 
there ruscd so much more cheaply 
than in Bengal, that it supports a 
snecess fii competition pot withstand. 
tue the heavy expenses of distant 
transport by landand water. A fine 
sort of cotton is grown, mn the more 
eastera parts of Be neal, fey the most 
delicate manufactures; and a coarse 
hind is gathered from every part of 
the province, from phuits thinly in- 
terspersed in fields of pulse. The 
names of cotton, in most: Enropean 
languaves,are obviously derived from 
the Avabie word kutn (propouneed 
cooth). Some sorts are indigenous 
to Americas others are ce ertainly na- 
tives of India, which has at all times 
been the covntry most celebrated for 
cotton manufactures. s 

Differcnt sorts of cotton, very un- 
equal in qualify, are imported inte 
Heugal; the best is brought by land 
from \ igpoor, tn Te Decean to Mir 
vapocr, in whe province of Benares, 
which town is the principal inland 
haart for cation. Ifs average price 
gy be reckoned there, at 2h. 5s. 
perewt, “The usual price at Nag- 
poor, from a variety of averages, 18 
equivalent ta two pence halfpenny 
per pound, Cotton is ajso nnported 
trom Jalooun, a town situated to the 
west ofthe dumna River, from Hatras 
in the province of Agra, and from 
olner places, 

Earope was anciently supplied 
beth silk through the medium of 
Tadian comperce. ‘The agcient kun- 
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euace of India has naines for the 
silk worm and manufactured: silk ; 
and, among the numerous tribes of 
Hindoos, derived from the mixture 
of the original tribes, there are two 
classes, whose appropriate oceupa- 
tions were the feeding of silk-wortms 
and the spinning of silk. A peasant, 
who feeds his own silk-worms, has 
fall employment fer his family. ‘The 
rearing of the silk-worms is prinuct- 
pally confined to a part of the dis- 
{rict of Burdwan, and to the vie inity 
of the Bhagirathi and Great Ganges, 
from the tork of these rivers, "for 
about a handred miles down their 
streams. ‘The stations where the 
Company’s invesiment of silk is prin- 
cipally procured, are, Comerc: tly, 
Jungeypoor, Banliah, Maida, Rad- 
nagore, Runepovr, and Cossimba- 
zur. 

There is also a considerable quan- 
tity of silk obtained from wild silk- 
worms, and {from those which are 
fad on other plants, besides the mul- 
berry. Mach silk of this kind sup- 
plies home consumption; much is 
imported trom the countries situated 
on the north-east border of Bengal, 
and on the southern frontier of 
Benares; much is exported, wrought 
and unwrought, to the western pirts 
of India, aud some enters into manu- 
factures, which are greatly in request 
inks arope. Jour crops of mulberry 
Ieaves are oblaincd from the same 
field in the course of each year. The 
best is in December. 

The manufacture of indigo ap- 
pears to have been known and prac- 
tised in India from the earliest 
period. From this country, whence 
it derives its names, Europe was 
ancicntly supplied with it, until the 
produce of America engrossed the 
market. ‘The spirited and persever- 
mg exertions ak a few midividuals, 
have restored this comsaeree to Ben- 
cal, solely by the superior quality of 
their manuactures; for so far as re- 
gards thecalture, no material Ghange 
has been made in the practice of the 
natives, ‘Che protit depends in a 
great measure on the quality of the 
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article, and this is very unequal 
since it varies according to the skill 
of the manufacturag In 1807-8, the 
total manufacture of indigo, on a 
correct estimate, was not less than 
120,000 factory maunds (8,880,000), 
of which probably 20,000 maunds 
Were wasted or consamed in the 
country manafactures. ‘The total 
quantity of indigo British property, 
which was sold at the Bast India 
Company's sales in 1810, amounted 
to the enormous weight of 5,253,489 
pounds, and the sale price 1,942,321. ; 
but the average cannot be reckoned 
at more than 1,200,000L inuaually, 
almost the whole being exported 
from Benegal. In 1786 the quantity 
soldat the Company’s sales amount- 
ed to only 245,011 ponds. 

Bengal, from its western boundary 
to the sea, is watered by the Ganyes, 
and is interseeted bn every direction 
by many navigable streams, which 
full into that river. here is no dis- 
trict wholly destitute of internal navi- 
gation during the rains; and, even 
during the driest season, there is 
scarcely any part 20 miles from a 
navigable river. In most of them, 


lakes, rivulets, and water-courses, 
connutinicating with great rivers, 


wonduct boats te the peasaut’s duor, 
Bat his valuable produce, being 
reaped at other seasons, and frém 
necessity disposed of as soon as ga- 
thered, be derives less benetit trom 
the inland w ater conmmynication, 
than the survey of its extent would 
Jead us to suppose. Land camage 
conveys the greater part of produce 
from ihe place ofits growth to that 
of its embarkation on the Ganges, 
The internal navigation does never- 
theless employ a vast number of ves- 
sels, and it is interesting to note, at 
a mart of great resurt, the various 
construction of boats assembled there 
from dillereng districts, cach adapted 
to the nature of the rivers they gene- 
rally traverse: the flat clinker-built 
vessels of the western district, would 
be ill adapted to the wide aud stormy 
navigation of the Lower Ganges. 
The uuwicldy bulk of the lofty boats 
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iu 
used on the Ganges, from Patna to 
Calcutta, would not suit the rapid 
and shallow rivers of the western dis 
tricts, nor the narrow creeks which 
the vessels pass fi the casteru uavi- 
gation; and the low but deep boats 
of these districts, are not adapted to 
the shoals of the western rivers. 

Tn one navigation, wherein the 
vessels descend with the stream and 
return with the track rope, their ean- 
straction consults neither aptitude 
fur the sail, ner tor the oar, tn ihe 
other, wherein boats, darmg the pro- 
gress of the same voyage, are assisted 
by the streams of one creek, and 
opposed by the carrent of the next, 
as in the Sundecrbunds, and wander 
banks impracticable for the track 
rupe, their principal dependance is 
on the oar; for a winding course ut 
IUTOW passages permits Ho’ reliance 
on the sail, Offen grounding in the 


shallows, vessels would be ansale if 


built with keels; and all Bengal con- 
structions want this addition so ne- 
cessary for sailing. 

These vessels are cheaply found. 
A circular board, ticd to a bainboo, 
forms the oar; a wooden frame, load- 
cd with some weighty substance, is 
the anchor; a few bimboos lashed 
together supply the mast; a cane of 
the same species serves for a yard tu 
the sail, which is made of coarse 


sackcloth; some fromthe twine, made 


of the fibrous stem of the rashy cro- 
tulania, or of the hemp hibiseus. "The 
trees of the country aflord resin ty 
pay the vessels, and a straw thateh 
With mats supply the place of a deck, 
tu shelter the merchandize. The 
vessels are navigated with equal 
frugality; the boatinen receive little 
more than qheir food, whish ts most 
commpily furnished in-groam, toge- 
ther With an inconsidcrable allaw- 
ance in money, for the purchase of 
salt, and for the supply of other petty 
wants, ‘Thirty years age in Major 
Rennel’s valuable work, the whole 


‘number of hoatimen employed on the 


rivers of Bengal and Bahar, were 

estimated at only 50,000; but pie- 

bably some mistake must have oe. 
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calculated that, including Duffalocs, 
these provinces contain abuve 50 
millions of cattle. | Until recently 
the demand was so small, that the 
carder often neglected to fake the 
hide off the cattle that diced a natural 
death, About 1797, same uro- 
peu enraged jn the tanning of lea- 
ther, and mannfoetare of boots and 
shoes; which, although not so strong 
or water-proofas the British, answer 
so well, that they have greatly re- 
duced the importation. ‘Phe natives 
have alsu arrived at considerable per- 
tection in the fabrication of saddles, 
harness, military accoutrements, and 
other articles of feather. Butfaloes 
horns might also became an article 
of export, althcugh so bulky and dif- 
ficult of stowage, An excellent 
species of canvas is now man 
factured in Calcutta, and sold nach 
cheaper than that innported from 
Lurope. . 
Shou freight ever be reduced to 
the lowest price at which it can be 
afiorded, comm might be exported from 
Bengal to Europe. Rice, barley, 
and wheat, may be shipped in Cal- 
eutta, for nearly the same price ; 
namely, two and a hatfrupecs per 
bag, containing two mands, or from 
3s. 4d. io 3s. Gd. per cui. Rum 
might be exported from Bengal, at 
from 1s. Gd. to Is. 9d. per gallon; the 
quabty is as vet iuterior to the Ja- 
maica rum, but night be inpreved to 
equal it. Liquorice and ginger are 
qwoduced in Bengal, and might be 
__ exported to any extent, 
it is extremely probable that an- 


notte, maddcr, coflcte, cocoa, cochi-: 


neal, and even tea, would thrive in 
__ British Judia, which now compre- 

hends tvery variety of tropical cli- 
mate. The plant from the seeds of 
which annotto is prepared, by se- 
pirating the colouring matter which 
adheres to them, is already cultivat- 
ed in Bengal, aud cofice plants have 
thriven in botanical and private gar- 
dens. Madder is a native of the 
mountainous regions which border 
“on Bengal, and this province pos- 
sesses, besides many agticles which 
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might be brought into notire by a 
more extended commerce. 

Various drugs used in dying are 
exported to England, such as galls, 
turmeric, safflower. or carthamus: 
also myrobalans, which are here used 
in preference to galls. Roots of mo- 
rinda, which dye a permanent colour 
on cotton, and blossoms of the nyc- 
tauches, which give a permanent 
colour to silk. 

Gum arabic, and many other sorts 
of gums and resins for Manmactures, 
are the produce of trees that grow 
spontancously in Bengal, besides a 
multitude of medicinal gums and 
drugs which abyund in India and 
the adjacent countries. Vegetable 
oils, particularly linseed, might be 
supplied from these provinces, which 
are also adapted for the cultivation 
of flax. ‘Tincal, brought from the 
high table land of Tibet, is amoig 
the imports to Bengal; and vege- 
table aud mineral alkalies may here- 
atter become a considerable object 
of commerce. The fossil alkali is 
found in abuudance, and the woods 
of Bengal are capable of furnishing 
potash in Jarge quantities. "Nhe pre- 
paration of sal anmuoniac might be 
advantageously connected with the 
manufaeture of saltpetre. 

Besides the articles alrcady men- 

*tioued, which have a reference prin- 
cipally to Bengal, India furnishes 
alues, assafvetida, benzoin, camphor, 
cardamums, Cassia lignea, and cas- 
sia buds, srraugoes, couries, china 
root, cinuabar, cloves, ciimamoun, 
nutmegs, mace, cleplants' tecth, 
‘gums of various sorts, mother of 
pearl, pepper, (quicksilver and rhu- 
barb from China), sago, scamnnony, 
senha, and saffron; and might sup- 
ply anise, coriander, and cumin seeds, 
and inany other objects which would 
occupy tog much room to enumerate. 

Of hemp and fiar, with all their 

yaricties, and also of the diflerent 
substitutes for these articles, Bengal 
possesses greater abundatice than 
any other country, ‘Ihe true hemp 

is found in many places, but is little 
used by the natives, except for the 
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reed oil, for medicine, and for an 
mnfoxicating ingredient which is often 
mixcd with the tobacco of the Lioo- 
‘ah. 

Formerly the exports to Europe, 
and to the United States of America, - 


constituted the most considerable: 


portion of Bengal commerce. 

"The principal articles of export to 
Riadras and the Coast of Coroman- 
del are grain, pulse, sugar, sal{petre, 
molasses, singer, long pepper, cla- 
rificd butter, oi, silk, wrought and 
uuwrought, mushis -Spirits, and pro- 
Visions, ’ 

Aiter the Coromondel trade, the 
next in jmportance is that of the 
eastward and China, to which quar- 
ters the exports, besides opin, con- 
sist of grain, saltpetre, 
iron fire arms, cotton, silk, and cot- 
tan piece goods. ‘The trade to Bom- 
bay is next, 
erain, sugar, raw silk, some silk and 

cotton piece goods, salipetre, ginger, 
long pepper, sacking, and heimpen 
rupes, 

To the Gulfs of Arabia and Persia 
Beagal sends grain, sugar, silk, and 
cotton picce goods. To Ava aad the 
Birman empire, silk and cotton 


gunpowdcr,. 


consisting chiefly of 
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Manilla, indigo of a very fine qua- 
lity, sugar, sapan wood, and specie: 
rom the Malabar coast are im- 
ported sandal wood, coir rope, pep- 
per, some cardamoms, and ocea- 
sionally cargoes of cotton wool; the 
balance is general sunk in the an- 
nual. supplies with which Peugal 
farnishes Bombay. From Pegue are 
brought teak timber, elephants’ 
teeth, Jac, &c. Tor a more detailed 
statement of the external commerce 
of Nengal see the. article Caleutta, 
The inhabitants of Bengal are cer- 
tainly numerous in proportion to the 
tillage and manufactures that em- 
ploys their industry. In 1789, the 
inhabitants of Bengal and Bahar 
were. estimated at 22 millions, and 
Sir William Jones reekoned them at 
24 millions. In 1793, Mr. Cole- 
brooke was decidedly of opinion, 
after mature considcration, that, in- 
cluding Benares, they could not be 
estimated at less than 27 millions, 
Which corroborates Sir Wim. Jones's 
“tleulation, Another estimate made . 
in 1790, which is not so much to be 
depended on, carries the population 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Benares, so 
high as 32,987,500 inhabitants. In. 


goods, fire arms, iron, lails, navak 1801, a more: accurate survey than: 


und military stores, and a varie ty of 
Huropean ¢g eoods. 

Bengal imports from Purope me- 

tals of all sorts, wrought and un- 
ea Woollens of various kinds, 
naval and military stores, gold. and . 
silver coin and bullion, and almost 
every article of Karope, for the Bue 
ropean part‘of the inhabitants. £ 

The returns (rom Madras aud the 
Coast of Coromandel consist of salt, 


any of the preceding was taken by 
the directions of the Marquis Wel- 
wesley, but the resuli has never been 
communicated to the public in an 
‘authentic form. Upon the whole, 
the average of 260 to a square mile, 
in districts which are well peopled, 


may be admitted as tolerably cor- 


rect; and we may estimate the total. 
population. of. Bengal, Bahar, and 
Benares, not. to exceed 30 millions, 


red weod, sonie tive long cloth, iza- ner to fall short of 28 millions of in- 


nees, and chintacs. ‘The. ‘balance due 
tu Bengalis cither settled by go- 
veroment bills, onremitted in specie, 
From the astern Islands, and. the 
Malay Coast, Bengal receives pep 4 
per, tin, was, dammner, brimstone, . 
old dust, specie, betel nut, spiecs, 
abeazoin, &e., From China tutenague,. 
siaureeandy, tea, allan, damuncy,. 
porcelain, fnequered. ware, aud 8 va- 
ciety of mauulactured goods. ; From. 


habitants, - . 
_. Under-the. British government the 
‘population. of Bengal has undergone 
2 progressive. jncrease,;. which still 
: continues, ahd surpasses. that of 
ngland in -the cultivated districts. 
Tt has. occasionally, ‘however, met 


with. ohecks,. as happened. in. 1770, 


_ whei.it, ig supposed, oy a moderate 
computation, that a fifth ef the ing 
habitants. porished «by. famine: in 
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1784 the same calamity prevaiied, 
but dna mnch less degree; in 1787 
many fives were losi in the easteru 
rovinees by inundation, aud i 1788 
ie a partial scarcity ; but sinee this 
last period famine aud scarcity have 
been wholly nnknown., In (793, it 
was reckoned that 4,000.000 maunds 
of salt, equal to 320.000,C00 pounds 
of salt, were consnmed in Bengal 
and Bahar, exclusive of Deuares. 

In 1793 the estimated produce of 
the lands in maunds of 80Ibs. each 
Was as follows, but the valne affixed 
appears too high. 


Rupees. 
150.000,000 maunds of 
rice, Wheat, and bar- 
ley, at 12annas - 112,500,030 
60,000,000 of millet, Ke. 
at Sannas - - - 30,000,000 
90.606,000 of pulse, at 
Wannas - - - 566,250,000 
43,000,000 mannds of 
seed, reserved for the 
following season - 28,380,000 
Oi! seeds - - - 12,000,000 
Sugar, tobacco, cotton, 
Ke, oe - = = =) 670,000000 
Sundries - - - = 20,000,000 


eens 


Gross produce of land 329,130,000 


In the revenue system of Bengal 
the ryot, or cultivator, is deseribed 
‘as a tenant paying rent, and his su- 
perior as a landlord or laudholder; 
but, strietly speaking, his paymeut 
heretofore was a contribution to the 
state, levied by officers named z0c- 
mindars, standing between him and 
government. In the rule for divid- 
ing the crop, whether ander special 
engagements, or by custom, their 
proportions are known, viz. 

Half to the landlord and half to 
the tenaut. 

One-third to the landlord and two- 
thirds to the tenant, 

Two-lfths to the landlord and 
-three-fitths to the {enant. 

"The standard for the regulation of 
rates has been lost, but we learn 
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from the observations on the reve- 
nues of Bengal bv the late James 
Grant, Esq. that the assessment was 
limifed not to exceed in the whole a 
fourth part of the aetaal gross pro- 
duce of the soil, In early times the 
demands of the Hindoo sovereigus 
were more moderate. The Mahab- 
harat states, that the prince was to 
levy a fiftieth of the produce of the 
mines, aud atenthof corn. Ment, 
and other legislators, authorize the 
sovereign to exact a tenth, an etehih, 
or a twellth part of grain, according 
to circumstances, and a sixth of the 
clear aimnal produce of trees. : 

With respeet to the much disputed 
nature of landed property in Ben- 
gal, in one point of view, the ze- 
mindars, as descendants of the an- 
cient independent rajahs, scem= to 
have been tributary princes. In an- 
other light they appeared only to be- 
officers of government. Probably 
their real character pariook ef both. 
This, however, must be obviously 
restricted to rajahs who possessed 
great zemindaries, Nuincrous land- 
holders subordinate to these, as well 
as others independent of them, can- 
not evidently be traced to a similar 
origin. 

‘The zemindars are now achnow- 
ledged for various reasons, and from 
cousidcrations of expediency which. 
decided the question, as proprictors 
of the soil, Yet it has been ad- 
mitted, from very high authority, 
that ancicntly the sovercien was the 
superior of the suil, that the zemin- 
dars were oflicers of revenue, just- 
ice,‘and police, and that their office 
was frequently, but not necessarily 


hereditary. ‘l'o collect and assess the 


‘contributions, regulated as they were 
‘by local customs, or particular agree: 
anents, but Varying at the same time 
‘with the necessities of the state, Was 


the business of the zemindar, as & 
permanent, if not as a hereditary 
officer. For the due execution of 


his charge, he was cheeked by per-: 


manent and hereditary officers of re- 
cord aud account. 
The sayer revenue of the nature 
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of land rent, consists of ground rent 
for the site of houses and gardens, 
revenue drawn from fruit trees, pas- 
tures and math, and rent of fisheries. 
Other’ articles of sayer collected 
within the village have been abo- 
lished ; such, for example, as market 
tolls aud personal taxes. 
rents were not usually levied from 
ryots engaged in husbandry. 

. A poll tax, called jaziyeh, was 
imposed by the Kalif Omar on all 
persons not-of the Mahommedan 
faith, The Musschnaun conquerors 
of Hindostan imposed it on the Fin- 
doos as infidels, butit was abolished 
by the Eanperor Acber. At a sub- 
sequent period Aurengzcbe attempt- 
ed to revive it, but without success. 

Tree lands are distinguished ac- 
cording to their appropriations, for 
Brahmins, bards, encomiasts, asce- 
tics, priests, and mendicants, or for 
& provision for several public officers. 
The greatest part of the present free 
Jauds of Bengal Proper, were origi- 
nally granted in small portions of 
waste ground. ‘The more extensive 
tracts of free land are managed in 
the same mode as estates assessed 
for reyenue. ‘ 

Prior to 1790 half the revenues of 

jengal were paid by six large zc- 
mindarics, viz. Raujeshy, Burdwan, 
Dinagepoor, Nuddea, Birbhoom, and 
Calcutia. 

Jn Bengal the class of needy pro- 
prietors of land is very numerous, 
but even the greatest landlords are 
not in a situation to allow that in- 
dulvence and accommodation to the 
tenants, which might be expected on 
Viewing the cxtent of their incoine. 
Responsible to government fur a tax 
originally calculated at ten-elevenths 
of the expected rents of their estates, 
they have uo probable surplus above 
their expenditure to compensate for 
their risk. Any agcident, any cala- 


nity, may involve a zemindar in | 


difficulties from which no economy 
«or attention can retrieve him. About 
1790 the gross rent paid to the land- 
holders in Veugal was estimated at 
nearly six crores of rupees, and the 
K 2 
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expenses of ooilection at 40 per 
cent. , 

In 1793 the territorial revenue, 
which had before fluctuated, was 
permanently and irrevocably fixed, 
during the administration of Lord 
Cornwallis, at a certain valuation of 
the property, moderately assessed ; 
but this permanent settlement has. 
not yet been introduced into the ter- 
ritories obtained by cession from the 
Nabob of Oude, or by conquest from 
the Maharattas. The mighty mass 
of papers which the agitation of this 
qttestion introduced ainong the Com- 
pany’s records, proves the ability, 
labour, and anxicty, with which it 
was discussed. 

The fullowing are the particulars 
of the revenue and disbursements of 
the Bengal presidency in 1809. 


REVENUES. 
Mint - - - - = - = £10,819 
Post office - - «+ - - 34,800 
Oude and ceeded provinces 1,694,131 
Land = - - = = -3,851,128 
Judicial - - - ~ 104,831 


Customs - = - = «= 516,509 
Salt - += +» - = + -1,815,822 
. Opium - - - - - - 594,978 
Stamps - - - - = - 81,633 
Conquered provinces - ~- 1,111,807 
. Total revenucs :£9,816,458 
CHARGES. 
Mint ~ - = - - - = 83,955 
Post office - - - - - 31,690 


Oude and ecded provinces 409,320 
Civil charges in general - 600,906 
Supreme court and law ~ 46,400 
Adawlets (courts ofjustice) 546,567 
Military - - ~ - - -2,990,572 
Marine - - =. 75,082 
Buildings and fortifications 34,800 
Revenue - - =~ = = « 624,086 
Customs + - - + - - 70,760 
Salt advances and charges 406,000 
Opium ditto -. - - - - 100,920 
| 10,642 
Conquered provinces - ~ 596,286 
Interest of debt - + - 1,421,988 


Tota] charges 7,898,924 
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Tn 1809 the debt owing by the 
Kagt hidia Company, at this presi- 
dency, 

Amounted to - =) - 20,286,644 
The amount of assets, 

debts, Ac. belonging to 

the Company at the 

same period was - 8,518,131 

Excess of debt above 

the assets - 11,768,515 

The Company are also possessed 
of property to a considerable amount 
at this presideney, which, tram not 
beme considered as available, is not 
inserted among the assets. This 
property cansisis of plate, houscheld 
furniture, guus on the ramparts, 
arms, aud military stores. The buiid- 
ings might be added, but their cost 
is supposed to be included in the 
charges as well as the fortifications. 
‘The whole, however, must have ori- 
cinally been procured by advance of 
funds cither in England or India, 

fn 1S10 the sum estimated to have 
been expended on buildings and for- 


tilications was - - = 5,494,334 
Plate, furniture, planta- 
tious, farms, vessels, 


Siures, KG. -  -  - - 1 A9G 114 


£6.990,468 

oa 

Among the native population in 
the eastern districts of Bengal, the 
Mahommedans are ahnost equally 
numerous with the Hindoos; in the 
middle part they do not constitute a 
fourth part of the population, to the 
westward the disproportion is. still 
zreaicr. As an average of the whole, 
the Mahommedans may be com- 
puted at one-tenth of the pupula- 
tion, Of the four creat classes, the 
ageregate ofthe Bramin, Khetri, and 
Vaisya, way aniount, at the most, 
to a fifth part of the total population. 
Commerce and. agriculture are ani- 
versally permitted to all classes, and 
under the general designation of ser- 
vants to the other three tribes, the 
Sudras secm to be allowed to pro- 
secute iuy manufacture, In this 
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tribe are included not only the true 
Sudras, but also the several castes, 
whose origin is ascribed to the pro- 
miscnous intercourse of the four 
classes. Jn practice little astention 
is patd to the linutations of the castes, 
daily observation shews even Lrah- 
mins exercising the menial profes- 
sion of asudra, very caste forms 
itself junto clabs and lodges, consist- 
ive of severalindisidualsot that cast: 
residing within a small distance. 
These clubs govent themsclyes by 
particular rules and customs, or by 
laws, It may, however, be received 
as a general maxnn, that the occu 
pation appointed for each tribe, is 
entitled merely to a preference : 
every profession, with a few excep- 
tions, being open to every descrip- 
tion of persons, 

The civil and nilitary government 
of the territories under the Bengat 
presidency, is vested in aw goveruor- 
gencral and three counseliors, Va- 
eancies in the council are supplicd 
by the dircetors, and the counsellors 
are taken jrom the civil servants of 
not Jess than 12 yearsstanding. For 
the administration of justice through- 
out the provinces subject to the pre- 
sideney,: there are in the envil and 
criminal departments, | 

One supreme court stationed at 
Calcutta. 

Six courts of appeal and cirenit 
attached to six different divisions, 

Forty inferior courts, or rather 
magistrates, stationed i so many 
diferent districts and cilles, viz. 


Agra . Dacea Jelalpoor 
Allahabad Denagepoor 
Alyghur Kitaweh 
Backerguuge Vurruckabad 
Barcily Goracpoor 
sahar Hooghly 
Benares Jessone 
Birbhoom Jioupuor 


Roghipoor(or Mong-Mccrat 


Burdwan fir) Midnapoor 
Cawnpoor = = Mitzapoor 
Chittagong Myipuusingh 
Balasore . | in Moorshedabad, 


fuggernauth § Cuttack, Moradabac 
and Buudeleun 
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Naddea Sarun 
Parneah Shahebad 
Raujeshy Silhet 
laanghur "Piperah 
Ruugpeor “Pirhoot 
Sakarmipoor 24 pergimabs 


The courts of circuit consist: of 
three Judges, with an assistant; to- 
eclaer with native officers, both Ma- 


hommedanand Eindoo, ‘The mdges - 


hake their circuits at stated periods 
of the year, and hold also regular aud 
frequent, jail deliveries. 'F hey try 
cried ate es aceurding 
Mihommedan daw; bat when the 
sentence Is Capital, or huprisonaient 
is awarded beyond a defined pertod, 
it does not take effect until it re- 
ceives confirmation from the superior 
crimimed court stationed in Calcutta, 
named the Nizamut Adawlet. ‘Phe 
principal buctness of this court is to 
revise trials; but itis in no case per- 
milted to avgravate the severity of 
the sentence. 

In the country districts, the officer 


who, in bis crimiual capacity, has. 


the appellation of magistrate, is also 
the civil judge of the city or district 
in Which he resides. He tries all 
sucts ofa civil nature, provided the: 
eause of action have originated, the 
property concerned) be “situate d, or 
the defendant be resident, within his 
yeisdiction, ‘Vo try suits of a small 
lunited amount, the judge may ap- 
point native commissioners, from 
whose decisions an appeal fies to the 
judge. With a few exceptioas, the 
decisions of the judg ¢ are appealable 
to the provincial courts of appeal, 
Within the jurisdiction of which he 
resides, 

The ultimate court of appeal, in 
civil matters, sits in’ the city of 
- Caleutta, and is styled the ‘Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlet. ‘To: this court 
all causes respecting personal pro- 
perty beyond 5000 rupees value are 
apbeueble: ; with regard to real pro- 
perty, it is ascertained by certain 
rules, diteting according ty the na- 
ture and‘ tenure of the property. 
From this court an appeal lies to the 
Jing in council, ifthe value of the 


to the 


‘consisted of 
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property concerned amounts to 50001. 
sterling, 

Under the Mahommedan rovern- 
mieuts, suitors pleaded their own 
causes, and the practice continued 
until 1793, When regular native ad- 
vocates were appointed. ‘These ad- 
vocates are Chosen out of the Ma- 
honnnedan College at Caleatta, aud 
Ltindoo Collcve at Benares, and the 
rate of fees ts fined by public regu- 
lation. = Phis institution — eysiaes 
siitors against neeleence or miscon- 
duet on the part, cither of the judge, 
or of bis native assistant, the advo- 
eates being often as coaversaut i 
the business of the court as either of 
those officers. As an ultimate secu- 
rity for the purity of Justice, provi- 
signs have beea gmade against the 
corruption of those who administer 
if. ‘Phe receiving of a sum of money, 
or other valuable as a gilt, or present, 
or under colour there of, by a British 
subject in the service of the Com- 
pany, is dcemed to be taken hy ex- 
tortion, and is a misdemeanor at 
law. 

Writfen pleadings have been in- 
troduced in the native lan@uares, ior: 
the purpuse of bringing litigation to 
a point, and enforeing, in lewal pro- 
ceedings, a8 much precision as the 
ahabits of the people will admit. Be- 
fore this, the charge and delence 
confused oral) come 
plaints, loudly urged on one. side, 
and as loudly retorted. on the other. 
In receiving evidence, great indul- 
gence is granted to the scruples of 
caste, and the prejudices against the 
public appearance of females, so pre- 

valent in eastern countries, 

‘The Mahomimedan law still con- 
tinues, as the British found it, the 
ground work of the criminal jaris- 
prudence of the country. In civil 
matters, the Hindeos and Mahom- 
medans substantially enjoy their re- 
spective . usages. The prejudices 
of both are treated with indulgence, 
and the respect which Asiatic man- 
ners enjoins to women of rank is 
scrupulously enforced. 

The body of servants, who’fill the - 
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commercial, political, financial, and 
judicial officers in Bencal, are sup- 
plied by annual recruits of young 
nen, under the appeliation of writers, 
who geuerally leave England for 
India about tho age of 18. When. 
they have completed three years re- 
sidence in the country, they are ele- 
gible to an office of S001. per an- 
niun, emoluments upwards; after six 
years, to 15001. upwards; after nine 
years, to 30001. upwards; and after 
twelve years, to 40001. per annum, 
or upwards. The directors of the 
Company generally appoint annually 
about 30 wniters for the civil ser- 
vice. In 1811, the number of civil 
servants in Bengal was 891; under 
the Madras presidency, 206; and un- 
der that of Bombay, 74;—in all, 671. 
. — The pay, allowances, and emolu- 
ments of the civil service in Bengal, 
Including European uncovenanted 
assistants, amounted, in 1811, to 
1,045,4001, sterling. 

The stations of the commercial re- 
sidents, fur purchasing the invest- 
ment ior the Cumpany, arc, 


Bareily Keerpoy 
Baalien Luckipore and 
Commercolly Chittagong 
Cossimbazar Manilda 

Dacva Miduapoor 
Etaweh Patna c 
Golagore Raduagore 
Goracpuor Rungpoer 
Hurrial Santipoor 
Hurripaul Soonamooky 
Jungey poor 


"The collectors of the government 
customs are stationed at 


BRenares T'nrruckahad 
Calcutta Hooghly 
Cawnpoor Moorshedabad 
Dacca Patna | 


The diplomatic residents: are at 
Delhi, Hyderabad, Lucknow, My- 
sore, Nagpoor, Poonah,. and with 
Dowlet Row Sindia, who seldom 
stays long in one place. — 
gy Phe native, or sepoy troops, un- 
‘fer the three presidencies, including 
_ the non-commissigned officers, who 
e are also natives, ambunt to 122,000 
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men; of whom about $000 are ca- 
valry, equally divided between Ma-~ 
dras and Bengal. Lurepean ofli- 
cers, attached to this force, are 
nearly 3000, Of European regi- 
ments, each presidency is furnished 
with one, besides artillery aud engi- 
neers; and the total number of these 
troops, with their officers, exceeds 
4000. ‘Lhe officers rise by seniority 

Tt has become usual tor the British 
government at home, to send to In- 
dia a certain number Of regiments 
from the army of his majesty, which 
are for the time placed at the dis- 
posal of the Company, atid « o-uperate 
with the army immediately subject 
to that body. About 22,000 king’s 
troops are now usually stationed in 
Iudia, at the entire expense of the 
Company. The commauder-in-chief 
in both king’s and Company’s forcesis 
usually the same person, nominated 
both by the king and by the Com. 
pany to the command of their re- 
spective armies, and actiig by virtue 
of a commission from each. In 
1811, the total number of King’s 
troops in India was 21.488; the ex- 
pense 1,154,6451. per apnum; and 
the Company's Beugal army, of all 
descriptions of regulars, was 58,690 
mien. 

‘The annual appoi. tment of cadets 
for the three presidencies may be 
averazed at 120 for the military, and 
10 for the marine service, aunaally, 
In 1811, the number of officers in 
the Company’s service, on the Ben- 
gal establishment, was 1571; the 
pay and allowances amounted to 
$72,088) per annum. ‘The number 
of resident Europeans out of the scr- 
vice, in the provinces ander the Ben- 
gul presidency, Caleutia tucluded, in 
1910), were computed at 2000. . 

The districts into which,in modern 
times, the province of Beugal has 
been subdivided, are Backergunge, 
Birbhoom, Burdwan, Chittagong, 
Hooghly, Jessore, Mymunsinugh, 
Moorshedabad, Nuddcay Murneah, 
Raujeshy, Rungpoor, Silhet, ‘Tip- 
perah, the 24 pergunnahs, and to 
which, frum its long connexion, 
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must be added Midnapoor, although 
it praperly belongs to Orissa, 
Within these limits are compre- 
hended three very large cities: Cal- 
cutta, Moorshedabad, and Dacca; 
wnd many prosperous inland trading. 
towns, of from 10. to 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, such as Llooghly, Boguangola, 
Narraingunge, Cossimbazar, Nud- 
Gea, Maulda, Mungulhant,&c. The 
sinall villages, of from 100 to 500 in- 
habitants, are beyond number, and 
in sume parts df-the country seem to 
touch each other as in China, While 
passing them by the inland masiga- 
tion, it s pleasing to view the cheer- 
ful bustle and crowded population 
by land and water; men, old women, 
children, birds. and beasts, all mixed 
and intitnate, evineing a. sense of se- 
erity and appearance of happiness, 
seep in no part of India bevond the 
Company's territories, Nor have 
the natives of Bengal any real evils 
to complain of, except such as ori- 
gimue trom their own litigious dis- 
positions, and from the occasional 
predatory visits of gang-robbers, ‘I'o 
secure them from the last, the exer- 
tions of government, and of their 
servants in the magistracy, have beeu 
most strenuous; neither pains nor 
expense have been spared: but, it 
must he confessed, hitherto without 
the desired siccess,and partly owing" 
fo the want of energy in the natives 
themselves.’ With respect to the 
first, the Bengalese are, from some 
characteristic peculiarity, particu- 
larly prone to legal disputation; and, 
politically pacitic, seem socially and 
domestically martial. Among them 
wars scem frittered. down into law, 
and the ferucious passions dwarted 
down to the bickering aud snarling 
of the hut and village. | 
In this province there are many 
female zemindars, generally subser- 
vient to, and wider the management 
of, the family Brahmin, who con- 
trouls their consciences. This per- 
son has his own private interests to 
attend to, and without appearing, 
exerts an influence over the public 
businese. The ostensible managing 
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agent submits to the controul of a 
concealed authority, which he yuust 
conciliate ; and the interests of the 
state and zemindar equally bend to 
it. A Brahmin in Bengal not only 
obtains a Jease of land on hetter 
terms, but has exemptions from va- 
rious impositions and extortions to 
Which the in‘crior classes are ex- 
posed, 

jeyond Bengal the natives of the 
northern mountains prove, by their 
features, a ‘Tariar origin. = They 
people the northern boundary of 
Bengal. 

On the eastern hills, and in the 
adjacent plains, the peculiar features 
of the inhabitants shew with eqnal 
certainty a distinct origin; and the 
elevated tract which Bengal includes 
on the west, is peopled from a stock 
obviously distinct, or rather by se- 
veral races of mountaincers, the pro- 
bable aborigines of the country. ‘Lhe 
latterfare most evidently distinguish- 
ed by their rcligion, character, Jan- 
guage, and manners, as well as by 
their features, from the Hindoo na- 
tion. Under various denominations 
they people the vast mountainous 
tract which occupies the centre of 
India, and some tribes of them have 
not yet emerged from the savage 
state. 

In the mixed population of the 
middle districts, (he Hindoos may 
be casily distinguished from the Ma- 
hommedans. Among the latter may 
be discriminated the Mogul, the 
Afghan, and their intmediate de- 
scendants, from the naturalized Mus- 
selmaun. Among the Hindoos may 
be recognized the peculiar traits of a 
Bengalesc, contrasted with those of 
the Hindgstany. The native Bens 
galese are generally stigmatized as 
pusillanimous and cowardly ; but it 
should not be forgotten, that at an 
early | ate of our pani history 
in India, they almost entirely formed 
several of our battalions, and distin- 
guished themselves as brave and 
active soldicrs, Is amust, however, 
be acknowledged, that throughout ! 
Hindostan the Bengalese name has 
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never been held in any repute; and 
that “the descendants of foreigners, 
setiled in Bengal, are fond of tracing 
their orizin to ‘the countries of their 
ancestors, 

The men of opulence now in Ben- 
cafer¢ the Hindoo merchants, bank- 
ers, and banyans of Calcutta. ‘with a 
fow at the principal provincial sta- 
tions. "The greatest men formerly 
were the Mahommedan ralers, whom 
the British have superseded, and 
the Hindoo zemindars, ‘These two 
classes are now reduced to poverty, 
and the lower classes look up to the 
oficial servants and domestics of the 
English gentlemen. No native has 


any motive to distinguish himself 
ereathy ins the ariny, as he cannot 


rive hivher than a soubahday, a rank 
inferior to ap ensign. 

Nlavers, ib its severest: sense, is 
nol knewn in Lengal. Throughout 
some distiicts {ae Jabours of bhus- 
handry is c.eented chiefls by bond 
servants. Fn certain other districts 
the ploughigen are mostly slaves of 
the pousunts, for whom they labour, 
bat are treated by their masters 
Thom jike mere c uty servants, or 
meecipeted binds, than dike pur 
chased sloves. Though the fet 
must be admitted, that slaves may 
be found in Bengal among the fa- 
beavers ia iresbaudry, yet in most 
parts nouwe but tree men are oc- 
cupied in the basiness of agricul- 
ture. 

any tribes of Hihdsos, and even 
some Lralimins, have no olvections 
to Hie nse of antinal food, heel’ ¢x- 
cepted. At their entertainments it 
Is renerally introduced; hy some it 
is caily caten; and the institutes of 
their religiourequire,that flesh oe 
be tasted even by Erahinias ats 
lemun sacrifices; ferbiddiny, howe as 
the use of it, unless joined with the 
performeuce of such a sacrifice, Dr. 
Leyden was inclined to think, that 
authropophagy was practised ‘by a 
class of mendicauts, named Agora 


Punt’h, in Bengal aud other parts of 


India. 
OF the existence of eBengal as 
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separate kingdom, with the limits 
assign: d to it at present, there is ne 
other evidence than its distinct fan- 
snage and peculiar written charac- 
ter. At the time of the war of the 
Mahabharat, it constituted three 
kingdoms. Afterwards it: lormed 
part of the empire of Magadha, or 
Bahar, from which. however, it was 
dismem). red befere the Maiommnie- 
dan invasion. ‘The last Hindoo™ 
prince of this province was named 
Lacshmanyah, and held his court ati 
Nuddea, A.D. 1208, during the © 
reign of Cultub ud Deen, on the . 
Delhi throne, Mahommed Puhhtyar ; 
Khilijec was dispatched by that : 
sovereign to Invade Bengal, and - 
marched with such rapidity, that he- 
surprised and captured the capital, » 
and expelled Rajah Lachsmatyah, - 
who retired to dJuggernauth, where 
he had the satisfaction of dying.— 
Tc Mohammedan general then pro- 
ceeded to Gour, where he established 
his capital, and reared his mosques 
on the ruins of: Hindoo temples.— 
According to Mahommedan testiino- 
niés, this “large province was con- 
plete oly subdued in the course of ove 
year. 

¥rom this period Bengal wes raled 
by sovernors delegated by the Delhi 


sovere iens until 1340 when dakher 


nd Deen having assassinated his mas- 

ter, rev olted, and ‘erected an inde- 

pendent monarchy in Bengal. After 

a short reign he was defeated and 

put to death, and was succeeded by 

A.D. 

1343 Ilyas Khanje. 

1358 Secunder Shah; killed in an 
engagement with his son, 

1367 Gyasud Deen. Lic eradicated 
the eyes of his brothers. 

1373 Sultan Assulateen. 

1383 Shuns ud Deen; defeated and 

_ killed in battle by 

1385 Raja Cansa, who ascended the 
throne, and was succeeded by 
his son, . 

1392 Chietmull Jellal ud Deen, who 
became a convert to the Ma- 
hommedan religion. —: 

1409 Ahined Khan, w ho sent anem- 


1496 Nassir 


1474 Yuseph Shah, s 


3482 I'uttch Shah, murdered 


1499 Setd Hossein 


1520 Nusserit Shah, 
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bassy to Shah Rokh, the son 
of Pinour, 

Shad; suceceded by his 
son, 


1457 Barbek Shah. This prince in- 


troduced mercenary ' guards 
and forces, composed of negra 
and Abyssian slaves. 

soa of the last 
monarch, succecded by his 
uncle, 

by 
his tuntchs and Abyssinian 
slaves; on which event one 
of the ennuchs scized the 
crown, and assumed the same 
of 


1191 Shah Zadeh; but after a reign 


of cieht months, he was assas- 
sinated, and the vacant throne 
taken possession of by 


1491 Feroze Shah Hebshy, an Abys- 


sinian slave, succeeded by his 
son, 


149- Mahmood Shah, merdered by 


his vizier, an Abyssinian, who 
ascended the throne under 
the name of 


2495 Moziffer Shah, a cruel tyrant, 


slain in battle. | 

Shah, ‘This 
prince expelled the Abyssi- 
nlan troops, who retired to 
the Deccan and Gujrat, where 
they afterwards became con- 
spicuous under the appella- 
tion of Siddees, Ee also in- 
vaded Camroop and Assam, 
but was repulsed wiih dis- 
grace. Le was succeeded by 
his son, 

who was as- 
sassinated by his eunuchs, and 
his son Ferose Shah placed 
on the throne; but, after a 
reign of three months, he 
was assassinated also by his 
uncle, 


1533 Mahmood Shah was expelled 


by Shere Shah the Alghan, 
and with him, in 1538, ended 
the series of independent 
monarchs of Bengal. Some 
Portuguese ships ‘had enter- 
ed ‘the Ganges so early as 
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1517; and in 1586 a squn- 
drou of nine ships, w ast Sent. 
to the assistance of Mah- 
mood Shah; but Mieke: nC 
cours arrived too fate, avd 
Bengal cuce more became 
an appeadage to the throne 
of Delhi. 

Shere Shah and his sue- 
cessors occupied Bengal un- 
til 1576, when it was con- 
quered by the generals of 
the Emperor Acber; and in 
J580 formed into a soubah, 
or vice-royalty, of the Mo- 
enl empire, by Raja "Pooder 
Mull. 


The governors of Bengal, under 
the Megal dynasty, were 


A.V. 
1576 
LoTy 
Los) 
1382 
1584 
1589 
1606 


Khan Jehan. 

Siuauliy khan. 

Rajah Tooder Mull. 

Khan Azim. 

Shahbaz Khan. 

Rajah Mansiigh. 

Cuttab ud Deen Kokultash, 


1607 Jcehangire Cooly. 


Gu 
1613 
1618 
102 
1625 
1626 
1627 
1628 
1632 


1089 


- of 


8 Sheikh Islam Khan. 


Cossim Khan. 

Tbrahim Khan. 

Shah Jehan. 

Khanezad Khan. 

Mokurrem Khan. 

Vedai Khan. 

Cossim Khan Jobung. 

Azim Khan. During the go- 
vernment of this viceroy, 
A.D. 1634, the English ob- 


tained permission to trade 


with their ships to Bengal, 
in consequence of a firmanun 
from the f{mperor Shah Je- 
han; but were restricted to 
the port of Pipley, where 
they established ‘their - fac- 
tory. 

Sultan Shujah, the second son 
‘of Shah Jehan, aud brother 
Aurengzebi. In 1642, 
‘Mr. Day, the agent, who had 
so. successfully established 


the: settlement at—Madras, , 


proceeded on a yoyage of ex- 
periment - fo Balasoge ; ‘from 
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A.D. Whence he sent the first re- 

+ gular dispatch, reccived by 

the Court of Directors from 

Bengal, recommending a_fac- 

tory at Balasore. In 1656, 

owing to the extortion and 

oppression which the Com- 

pany expericnced, their fac- 

tories Were withdrawn from 
Bengal. 

2660 Meer Juma. 

1664 Shoista Khan. During the ¢o- 
vernment of this viceroy, the 
French and Danes establish- 
ed themselves in Bengal. He 
expelled the Mughs of Arracan 
from the Island of Sundeep ; 
and his administration was in 
other respects able and ae- 
tive, although described by 
the Fast India Company's 
agents of that period in the 
Dlackest colours. 

1677 Vedai Khan. 

1578 Sultan Mahommed Azim, the 
3d son of Aurengzebi. 

1680 Shaista Khan was re-appoint- 
ed. ‘This year Mr. Job Char- 
nock was restored to his 
situation of chief at Cossinn- 
bazar; and, in 1681, Bengal 
was constituted a distant 
agency from fort St. George 
or Madras. On the 20th De- 
cember, 1686, in consequence 
of a rupture with the Fouj- 
dar, or native military: oflieer 
of Hooghly, the agent and 
council retired to Chattanuttee 
or Calentta, from Hooghly, 
considering the first asa safer 
station. 

1689 Ibrahim kho:. In 1698 Mr. 
Job Charnock died, and was 
“succeeded by Mr. Eyre; the 

' seat of the Company’s trade 
‘continuing at Chattanuttce. 
In 1693 Sir John Goldes- 
borough was sent out as ge- 
neralsuperintendantand com- 
missary of all the Company’s 
possessions; but he died in 
mengal in 1794, having con- 
firmed Mr. Eyre as chief. In 
-1696, during the rebellion of 


A. D. 


Soobha Singh, the Dutch at 
Chinsura; the Trench at 
Chandenagore; and the En- 
glish at Chattanuttee (Cal- 
cutta), requested permission 
to put their factories in a 
state of defence. The vice- 
roy having assented in gene- 
ralterms, they procecded with 
great diligence to raise walls, 
bastions, and regular fortifica- 
tions ; the first suttered by the 
Moguls, witht their domi- 
vious, 


1697 Azim Ushaun, grandson to 


Aurengzebe. This prince in 
1700 permitted the agents of 
the East India Company, in 
consideration of a valuable 
present, to purchase three 
towns with the lands adja- 
cent to their fortified factory, 
viz. Chattanuttec,Gorindpoor, 
and Caleutta. Mr. Eyre, the 
chief, in consequence of in- 
structions froin home, having 
strengthened the works of the 
fort, it was denominated Fort 
William, in compliment to 
the king. 


1704 Moorshud Cooly, or Jaffier 


Khan, This nabob, in 1704, 
transferred the scat of go- 
vernmentfrom Daccato Moor- 
shedabad, as being more cen- 
trical, The annual surplus 
revenue, during his admiuis- 
tration, amounted to from 
130 to 150 lacks of rupees 
(1,600,0001.), aud was regu- 
Jarly transmitied to Delhi 
every February, accompanied 
by valuable presents. In 
1706 the whole stock of the 
united East India Company 
had been removed to Cal- 
cutta; where thegarrison con- 
sisted of 129 soldiers, of whom 
66 were Eugopcans, exelu- 
sive of the guimer and his 
crew. 


25 Shujah ud Deen, sonsin-Jaw of 


the last governor. He was 
succeeded by his son. 


1739 Serferaz Khan, who was de-- 
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A.d. throned and killed in batile 
b 

1740 An Verdy Khan. It does not 

appear, that this nabob ever 

remitted any part of the re- 

venue to Delhi. After the 

invasion of Hindostan, by 


Alimed Shah Abdalli in 1746, 


and the death of the Emperor 
Mahommed Shah ia the fol- 
lowing year, the Mogul em- 
pire may be considered as 
wholly dt an end, beyond. the 
Immcdiate viciuity of the city 
of Dethi, 

1756 Seraje ud Dowlah, grairdson to 
the lute nabob, in April this 
year, took undisputed posses- 
sion of the three provinces ; 
but, it dues not appear, he 
even reeesved or applied for 
hnvesture from Delhi. On the 
20th Jane, he captured Cal- 
cutta, aud shut the prisoners, 
146, in a room 20 feet square, 
Where they all perished éx- 
cept 23. On the Ist January, 
1757, Caleutta was retaken 
from him by Admiral Watson 
and Colonel Clive; on the 
2uth June, he was defeated at 
Plassey, and the beginning of 
next July was assassinated by 
order of the son of his suc- 
cessor, in the 20th year of hit 
age, and 15th month of his 
government, For the subse- 
quent native princes of Ben- 
gal, see the article Moorshe- 
dabid. . 

From this era may be dated the 
commencement of the British go- 
vernment in Bengal, although the 
dewanny was not obtained until 
1765, when Lord Ciive procured it 
from the Emperor Sheh Alam, apen 
the condition of paying him 26 lacks 
of rupecs per annum, besides secur- 
ing him # considerable territory in 
Upper Hindostan; both of which he 
subsequently forfeited in 1771, by 
putting *himself in the power of the 
Maharatias, ‘This important busi- 
- ness (ihe acquisition of the de- 
wanny), ghserves.a native historian, 
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was settled without hesitation or ar- ° 
gument, as casily as the purchase of - 
an ass or anyother animal, without «. 
envoys or-retcrence, either to‘the 
King of England or to the Com- | 
pany. 

Lord Clive returned to England in 
1767, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Verelst and Cartier. In 1772 Mr. 
Hastings was appointed governor, 
and continued until 1745; when he 
was succeeded by Sir Johu Mace 
pherson, who administered the af 
fairs of govcrunest, vutil the arrival 
of Lord Cornwallis in $737, 

During his fordship’s  govern- 
ment, which lasted wii! Angust, 
1793, the land revenue was pertua- 
hently settled, a code of regulatio: s. 
enacted, and the army aud mayis- 
tracy nw modelled; which improve- 
Incuts Were prosecuted by bis suc- 
cessor, Lord ‘Leignimouth, and com 
pleted by the Marquis Wellesicy. 
This nobleman reached India the 
26th April, 1798, and left Madras 
for Eugland the 20th August, 1805. 

The Marquis Cornwallis arrived at 
Calcutta, on his second mission in- 
July, 1805, and dicd at Ghazipoor, 
near Benares, the Sth of next Octa- 
ber. lie was suceceded by Sir 
George H. Barlow, whe continued 
at the head of ihe supreme govern- 
ment, until] the arrival of Lord 
Minto, in July, 1807, Lord Mlinto 
returned to Europe in 1843, aud was 
succeeded as guvernor gencral by 
the Ear] of Moira, who sll fills that 
important station. —_ ( Cofebrovke, 
Stewart, R. Grant, Tennaat, J, 
Grant, Lambert, Bruce, Lord Teign- 
mouth, Sir Henry Strachey, Milburn. 
—Edinburgh Review, Se.) 

BenGaL, Bay or—This portion 
of the Indian Uceay has the figare of 
an equilatural triangle, very much 
resembling in shape, though larger 
in size, than that formed by the con- 
tinent of the Deccan and south of 
India, and usually, but insproperly 
denaminaied the Peninsula. On the 
west, one limb extends trom Bengal 
to Ceylon ; on the east,4rum Benga 


ta Junkseylon ; and-the third, across 
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the bay from Ceylon to Junkseylon. 
Each‘timb may be estimated at 1120 
Miles in leneth, aud the whole is 
comprehended within the Tstitudes 
of 8% and 20°. north. At the bot- 
tom of the bav, the dierence of 
Tone titude bef wecu the towns of Ba- 
lasore and Chittagong on the oppo- 
site sides, 4°. 58% 

The west coast of the Bay of Ben- 
calis unhosptlable fer shipping, there 
being no harbour for farge ships ; but 
the opposite coastafiords many excel- 
Jeut harbours, such as Arracan, Che- 
doba, Negrais, and Syriam in Pegue, 
# harbour near Martaban, Tavoy 
River, hing’s Island, and several har- 
buurs in the Mergui Archipelago, 
besides Junkseslon, Pelebouc, and 
Pula Gada. In other respects the 
‘two coasts difler materially. Coro- 
trandel has no soundings about 30 
Tniles from the shore; the east coast 
has soundings two degrees off. Co- 
romandcl is comparatively a clear 
country ; the cast coast of the bay is 
covered with wood. Coromatdcl 
is often parched with heat, from 
Winds blowing over barren sand ; the 

east coast is alw ays cool, On the 
west coast, the mouths of the rivers 
are barred with sand; on the east 
eoust, they are deep and ninddy. 
Coromandel has often destructive 
paies; the east coast has seldom 
any. . 

‘The numerous rivers that open on 
the coast of the bay, bring down 
euch quantities of slime and mud, 
thet the sea appears turbid at a great 
distance from tbe ‘shore. In these 
parts, the tides and currents ron 
with great veloc ily ; ; and when. ecoun- 

ier currents meet, a rippling is form- 
ed, extending several miles in a 
straight line, attended with anoise re- 
sembling breakers. 

‘Vhe winds in the Bay of Bengal 
are said to blow six months from the 
N. E.. aud the ‘other six, from the 
S. W. This is not precisely ‘the 
asc, but is sufliciently accurate. for. 

encral pyeposes. 3 is remarkable, 
Ahat-in many parts of India, during 
March. ang Api 3 uere are on shore 
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strove winds blowing directly from 
the sea; while in the offing it isa 
perfect calm. ‘Thus at Bengal, there 


are in that season very strong sou- 


therly winds, while in the bay, cals. 
prevail until May and June. On 
the coast of Malabar, the south-west 
monsoon does not commence blow- 
ing with strength until the begin- 
ning of the raitry season; but, on 
shore, there are strong w esterly 
winds from about the vernal equi- 
nox. | 

In the Hindoo Puranas by the 
terin Calinga is understeod the sea 
coast at the summit of the bay of Ben- 
gal, from Point Godavery to Cape Ne- 

grais. Itisdivided into three parts.— 
Calinga Proper, which extends from 
Point Goday ery to the western branch 
of the Ganges. The inhabitants of 
this country are ealied Calingi, by 
Aelian and Pliny. 2dly. Madhyz 
Calinga, or the Middle Calinga, 
which isin the Delta of the Ganges, 

and is corruptly called Medo Ga- 
linca by Pliny. © 3dly. Moga Ca- 
linga extends from the eastern braueh 
of the Gauges to Cape Negrais, in 
the country of the Mias or Muggs; 
this is the Macco Calingz of Pliny. 

The name Calinga implies a coun- 
try abounding with ereecks, and is 


equally applicabte to the sea shore 


about the mouths of the Indus. 
(Forrest, Wilford, Joknson, Rennel, 
FB uchanan, $c.) 

' BENGERMOW.—A town in the 
Nabob of Oude’s territorics, district 
of Lucknow, 43 miles E. from Lack- 
now. Lat..36°. 53’. N. - Long. 80°. 
13. 5. ‘This town is situated on a 
small river, is surrounded with 
clumps of mango trees, and has the 
appearance of having been fornicrly 
much more considerable. . 

Brore.—A district in the Nizam’s 
dominions, in the province of Au- 
rungabad, situated xbeut the 19th 
degree of north latitude. It is a~ 
very hilly district, and has not any 
river of conscyuence. “Tite chief 
town is Beore, and thera are beaides 
several strong holds, | 

‘Beore.—A town in the Nizam's 
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dominions, in the province of An- 
rungabad, 42 miles §. from the eity 
of Aurungabad, Lat, 19° 104 N. 
Loug. 76°. 12. EB. . | 


sac ec cama 
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A large province in the Deccan, 
extending from the 19th to the 22d 
degrees of north latitude. ‘To the 
morth, it is bounded by Khandesh 
and Allababati; to the south by 
Aurungabad and the Godavery; to 
the east by the province of Gund- 
swwana; and to the, west by Khan- 
desh and Aurungabad, Hs limits 
are very inaccurately defined; but, 
including the modern small pro- 
vince of) Nandere, which properly 
belongs to it, the length may. be 
estimated at 230 miles, by 120 miles 
the average breadth. Ju the Insti- 
tutes of Acber, compiled by Abul 
Vazel, A. D. 1582, it is described as 
follows: , 

“The ancient names of this Sou- 
bah are Durdatut, Ruddavoodyut, 
and Fittkener. It is situated in the 
second climate. (The length from 
Putaleh to Beiragurh is 200 coss, 
and the breadth from Bunder to 
llindiah, measures 180 coss. On 
the east it joins to Beeragurgh; on 
the north is Settarah; on the south 
Hindia; and on the west Tilingana. 
It is divided into the following dis- 
tricts; viz. 1. Kaweecl; 2. Poonar; 
3. Kehriech; 4. Nernalah; 5. Kullein; 
6. Bassum; 7. Mahore; 8. Manick- 
durgh; 9. Patna; 10, ‘Tilinganch ; 
11. Ramgur; 12. Bhekcr; 13. Putl- 
galeh.” o. 

It will be perceived, that the pro- 
vince of ‘Berar, described by Abul 
_Fazel, differs considerably from the 


suudern gccceptation of the. name; 


the latter including (but improperly) 


the whele.conptry. between Dowleta- 


bad aud Orissa, the eastern part of 
-which was certainly not reduced. by, 
and prebably not known.to the Em- 
-perur Acber. Nagpoor has generally 
been supposed to be the capital of 
Berar; but this is a mistake, as it is 
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in the-proyince of Gundwana; El-_ 
lichpoor being the proper capital of 
this country. The soabah: of Berar 
was formed during the reign of 
Acher, from conquests made south 
of the Nerbuddah ; but the eastern 
parts were. probably never coi- 
pletely subjugated, 

This province is centrically situat- 
ed in the Deccan, uearly at an equal 
distance from the two seas, The 
surface is in geueral elevated and 
hilly, and abounds in strone holds; 
some of which, such as Gawelghur, 
were decined iupregnabie by the 
natives, until taken by the army 
under Gencral Wellesley. Tt has 
many rivers, the principal of which 
are the Godavery, Tuptée, Poornah, 
Wurda, and Kaitna, besides smaller 
streams, Although so well supplied 
with water, it is but litle cultivated, 
and thinly inhabited. ‘Phere are 
some parts of the provinec, however, 
which are so favuured by clinate 
and soil, as to be as well cultivated 
as any purt of Judia, producing rice, 
wheat, barley, cotton, opium, silk (in 
small quantities and coarse), and 
sugar—and the whole is susceptible 
of great Improvement. ‘The Berar 
bullocks are reckoned the best in 
the Decean. The principal tow ps are 
Ellichpoor, Gawelghur, Narnallah, 
Poonar, Nandere, and Patery. 

At present three-fourths of the pro- 
vinee are included within the terri- 
tories of. the Nizam, and the re- 
mainder is cithber occupied by, or 
tributary to the Nagpoor and Mal- 
wah Maharatias. By the treaty of 
peace concluded with the Nagpoor 
Rajah, ia December, 1803, the River 
Wurda was-declared the boundary 
betwixt his dominions and those of 
the Nizam. . From various causes 
this prevince has never attained -to 


‘ny great population, the inhabitants 


probably not exceeding two millions, 


of whieh number not mere than one- 
‘tenth-are Mahommedaus, the rest 


being Hindoos of the Brahminical. 


scet..A singular -practirg prevaily 
‘among the lowest tribes of the in- 
habitants of Be 


“and Giandwana. 
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Suicide Is ‘not unfrequently vowed 
by such persons in return for boons, 
solicited from idols. To fulfil ‘his 
vow, the successful votary throws 
himself from a precipice -called Ca- 
Labhairava, situated in the mountains 
between Tuptee and Nerbuddah ri- 
vers. The amnual fair held near 
that spot, at the begining of each 
spring, usnally witnesses eight or 
10 victims of this superstition. 
Among the states which arose out 
of the ruins of the Bhamence sove- 
yeigns of the Deccan, A. D. 1510, 
one consisted of the southern ‘part of 
Rerar, named the Ummad Shahy 
nasty. J1 was so called from tho 
founder Cmimad ul Moolk, aid last- 
ed only through four generations, 
The last Prince Borrahan Ummad 
Shah, was onty nominal sovereign ; 
the power being nsurped by his mi- 
nister Tuffol Khan. He was re- 
duced by Motiza Nizam Shah, who 
added Berar to the other dominions 
of Ahinednurgur in 1574, and along 
with the latter sovercignty Berar 
fell under the Mogul domination, to- 
wards the end of the 17th century. 
(Abul Fazel, Rennel, Ferishta, Cole- 
brooke, Leckie, 5th Register, &c.) 
Berene,(Varanga) —A small cen- 


tra] district m the provinee of Cash-. 
“with great ‘labour ont of a -bed of 


“mere, situated about 34°. 30’. N, 
The chief town is of the same name. 
Brrenc.—A town in the province 
of Cashmere, 37 miles E. of oy 
of Cashmere. Lat. 34°. 18. N. 
Long. 74°, 23’. £. Near this town 
‘is a long strait in a mountain, in 
which there is a reservoir of Water 
geven ells squarc, which the Hin- 
doos ‘consider ‘as a place of great 
sanctity, (Abul Fazel, §c.) 
Bernscuur,(Virnagar.)—A small 
‘town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Raujshy, five miles N. from 
Moorshedabad. Lat. 24°. 16’. WN. 
Auong. 88°, 13’. ‘E. , 
Bennaven.—A small town.in the 
provinee ot Deli, formerly compre- 
‘bended ‘in the district ‘of Sumroo 
} miles N. N.E. from ‘the 


Jira De as 29°. 10’. N. 
Ang. 97% 19. . s 
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Besovki.—<A large village in the 
north-eastern quarter of the tsland 
of Java, situated about three leagues 
from the coast. Lat. 7°. 45’. \N. 
Long. 118°. 50" E. The surronnd- 
ing country is an immense plain 
of rice fields imterspersed with 
thickets. The village of Besouki is 
the capital of .a small Malay princi- 
pality:;- the chief, or tomogon, of . 
which, in 1804, was of a superior - 
description as a native, possessing 
some knowledge of m#@he:maticsand - 
physics, ‘although of Chincse origin, 
His palace is built of large white 
stones, in the European manner; 
having in front an extensive court, 
with @ wooden gate. (Zombe, §c.) 

Bessrer.—aA district in Northern 
Thindostan, sitnated about the 32d 
degree ot north -latitude. It is.in- 
tersected by the Jumna, and bound- 
ed onthe cast by the Ganges, with 
the province of Lahore on the west. 
It has been but. little explored, ex- 
cept by the Goorkhalt armies, it 
being tributary to ‘the Nepaul go- 
yvernment. | 

Bessery Guaut, (‘Bisavali-ghat). 
——A pass through the western range 
of mountains, leading from the My-~ 
‘sore into the meritime province of 
Canara. ‘This road has-been formed 


‘ose rock, over which the torrents 
run during ‘the rains with such force, 
‘as to wash away all the softer paris ; 
‘and, in many parts, leaving ‘single 
yocks four or five fect in diameter, 
standing in the centre of the read, 
‘not above two feet asunder. ‘The 
trees in the yvieinity:aye of an ¢cnor- 
mous size, several of them being 
J00 ‘feet in the stem, without a 
pranch:to that ‘height. The descent 
‘is -vory steep, yotit ts ofton ‘travelled 
-at-night-by torch light, which has a 


very grand effect among ‘the trees 


aud-precipices. By'(his.pass nume- 
yous ‘flocks ‘of exen desvend to the 
soa coast with grain,and rotum with 


-salt.. (Lord Valentia, &c.) « 


‘Buratson.—A “town fin the pro- 
‘viltce of Agra; situated onthe 8.'W. 
-‘sidc‘of the Jumna, 37 miles 5.5. K. 
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from Agra. Lat. 26°. 58’. N. Long. 
78°. 26". E. 

Berrian, (Bhattia, named also 
Chumparun).—A district in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, situated between 
the 27th and 28th degrees of north 
tatitude. It is bounded on the north 
by the Terriani, on the east by Moc- 
wanny and ‘Tirhoot, and on the west 
by.the River Gundack. This district 
was not completely subdued. unrtil 
Yhe acquisition of the dewanny by 

“the Company,” when it was annexed 

to Chumparun ; and, together, they 
contain, iu their greatest extent, 
‘2546 square miles. 

The chief towns are Bettiah and 
Boggah, anu the principal river the 
Gunduck; on the banks of which, 
and indecd all over the district, large 
timber trees for ship building are 
procured, and fits fit for masts. In 
cultivation and manufactures it is 
much infcrior to the more central 
districts of Bahar, a cousiderable 
proportion of the country still re- 
maining covered with primeval fo- 
fests. (J. Grant, Verelst, Sc.) 

Bettias.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Bettiah, 
90 miles N. N. W.'from Patna, Lat. 
26°, 47’. N. Long.,B4°. 40'.-E. 

Betrvonian, ( Biaitoria ).—A dis- 
trict in ‘the province of Bengal, si- 


tuated principally betwixt the 24th 


and 25th degrees of north latitude, 
and now comprehended, with its ci- 
pital Nattore, in the larger division 
of Raujeshy. The pfincipal river is 
the Ganges, but it is cut and inter- 
sected, in all directions, by smaller 
Trivers, nullahs, and ‘water courses ; 
and has, besides, large internal jccls 
or lakes, which, in the height of the 
rains, join-and form one vast shcet 
of water, iriterspersed with ‘trees and 
Villages ‘built On artificial mounds, 
It is fertile, and well adapted for the 
tice ‘cultivatiop, of which grain it 


produces, and exports oe -‘quanti- 


ties. A.'D.-1386, Rajah, Cansa, tire 
Hindooezemindar ‘of ‘this district, re- 
belled against Shuins ud Deen, ‘the 


sovereicn of : Berigal, who was ‘do- 


fated and shtin.- <)nthis-event Re- 
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jah. Gansa aseended the vacant 
throne, which, after a reign of seven 
years, he transmitted to his son 
Cheetmul, who became «a Nahom- 
medan, and reigned under the name 
of. Sultan scllal ud Deen. 

Betwan, ( Vetava).—This river, 
from its source south of Bopal in 
the province of Malwah, to its con- 
fluence with the Jumna below Cal- 
pee, describes a course of 340 miles 
in -a north-casterly direction, Near 
the town of Buarwah, ia the month 
of March, it is about three farlongs 
broad, ‘sandy, and fall of round 
stones, and the water only nee 
deep ; but, during the rains, it swells 
to such a heicht as to be impassable. | 
(Hunter, §.) 

Bryan, (Vipasa).—This river rises 
in the province of Lahore, near the 
mountains ef Cashinere, and not fur 
from the source of the Sutuleje, 
Which it afterwards joins. Lor the 
first 200 indies its course ‘is due 
south, after which it pursues a west- 
erty direction. ‘The whole length of 
its present journcy may be estimated 
at 350 miles; it appears, however, 
that it formerly fell into the Sutuleje, 
much below the place where they 
now meet, there being still a small 
canal, called the Old Bed: of the 
Beyah. Abul l’azel writes, that the 
suurce of the Beyah, sx:amed Abya- 
koond, -is-in the mountains of Kelgo, 
in the pergunnah of Sultanpoor. 

This'.is the fourth river of the 
Panjab, and is the Hyphasis of 
Alexander, after its junction with 


- the Sutuleje, about the middle of its 


course.. In 1805 Lord Lake pur- 
sued Jeswunt Row Holkar to the 
banks-of this-river, where he at, last 
sued ‘for’peaco. (Fennel, Malcolm, 
Abul Fazel, &e.) 

Buynar; (VikerJ—A town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
Coos ‘Beyhar, ‘situated on the cast 


* side of the Toresha River. Lat. 26°. 


18%. N.. . Long. 89°, 99", Ji. : 
BeykAneerk:—Sec. Bic aNerr. 
. -Bezoira, (Biyora.)}-+A_ tow in 


the Nerthern -Circarg;” disttict o? 


Coudapilly, sltuatgtcr (he,enst- leah 
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of” the Krishna river. , 
N. >. Long. 80% :27% No 

BuapRInatu,’ (Wadarinatha. — A: 
town and ‘temple in-Northerm -Hin- 
dostan; in the province of Serinagur, 
situated on the west bank of “the 
Alacananda River, in the centre ‘ofa 
valley, about four miles-in length, 
and: one mile‘in its greatest breadth. | 
Lat.30°. 43’.-N.° Long. 79°. 38/. E. 

‘This town is. built on the sloping 
bank of the river, and contains only — 
20 or 30 hnts, for the atcominodation 
of the Brahmins and ‘other attend- 
ants en the temple. The structure 
of this editice is by no means answer- 

able.to the reputed sanctity of the - 

places forthe support of which large 
- suns’ are annually received, inde- 
pendent of the lind revenue appro- 
priated for its maintenance. It is 
built im ‘the form of a cone, witha 
small cupola.srrmounted by a square 
shelving roof of copper, over which 
isa gotden ball (ilt) and spire. ‘The 
height of the building is40 or 50 feet, 
and the era of its fuundation too re- 
mote to have reached us oven by 
tradition; it is, consequently, sup- 
posed to be the work of some supe- 
rior being. ‘This specimen of Hin- 
dvo -.divine’ architecture, however, 
was too weak to resist the shock of 
the last earthquake, which lett it in 
so tottering a condition, that human 
efforts were judged expedient to 
presetve it from ruin. 

Here is a warn bath, supplied hy 
a spring of hot water that issues from 
the mountain, with a thick steam’ 
strongly tainted with a sulphureous 
smell, Close to it is a cold spring. 
Besides. these there are numerous: 
other springs, having. their peculiar 
names and virtues; which are turned 
toa good ar count ‘by the Brahmins. 
In going the rood of purification, 
the poor pilgtim finds his: pursé 
lesscn as bis sins déerease; and the. 
uumergus tolls -that are levied ‘on* 
this higt read to ‘paradise, mity ‘in- 
duce hn to-think that thestraizhtest’: 
pati is not the cheapest. 

@ Thegrhipal -idol, Bhadrinath: is 

aboug dir Whigh, qui ‘in ‘Black 


pia 


Lat. 16°. ag 


‘sures and valuable 


BHADRINATH 


stone or marble, dressed in a suit of 
> gold: ‘and silver brocade, the head 
and hands only being uncovered. 

{lis templc has more beneficed lands 
artached to it than any sacred ‘Hin- 


‘doo establishment in this part of In- 
dia. | 


It is said to possess 700 vil- 
lages, situated in different parts of 
Gerwal or Kemaoon, which are all 


‘under the jurisdiction of the high 


‘priest, who holds a paramount au- 
thority, nominally mudepensent of the’ 
ruling power. | : : 
_ The selection for the office of high 

priest is confined to the casts of Dec- 
cany Brahmins, of the Chauli or: 
Namburi tribes. In former times 


ex? 


the situation was a permanent one; 


but since the Nepanlesc conquest, 
the pontificate is put up to sale, and 
disposed of to the highest hidder. 

—NYhe territorial revenue probably 


forms the Jcast part ofthe riches of 


this establishment; for every person 


who payshis homage to ‘he deity is 
‘expected to make ‘offerings in pro- 


portion to his means, In “return for 
these oblations, cach person reccives 


what is called a presad, which con- 
“sists of a liitle boiled rice, which is 


distributed with a due regard. to the 
amount of the offerings. 

A large establ®hment of servants 
of every description is kept up; and, _ 
during the months of pilgrimmage, 
the deity is well clothed, and fares _ 
sumptuoasly; but, as soon as the 
winter commences, the priests take 
their departare,-until the periodical 
return of the holy season. ‘The trea- 
utensils are bu- 
ried inca vault unfier the temple, 
which was once robbed by a few 
monutaipeers, wh were afterwards | 
discovered, and put ‘to death, Tha | 
Brahmins who reside here are chicily 
from the Degean, and do. not colo- 


‘pise, 


The ‘number of ‘ilgrims. who visit 
Bhadririnth annua ly.is estimated at , 


80,000, the’ greater part. being fakirs 


(devotees), who ‘come from, the re- 
imotest quarters of India. All these 
‘icople aksemble af “Hordwar..and, , 
assoon as the fair is concluded, 


BHATTIA. 


_ take their ‘departure for the holy 
land. 
On the 29th of May, 1808, masses 
of snow, about 70 feet thick, still re- 
mained undissolved on the road to 
Bhadrinath; and the tops of the high 
mouutains were covered with snow, 


which remains congealed through- 


out the whole year. (Haper, Sc.) 


 Buacmurty, (Bhagamati).—The_. 


mountain of Sheopoori, near Cat- 
maydoo, bordering the Nepaul. val- 


le¥, gives rise to the Bhagmutty and. 
/Bishenmutty rivers, The'sources of. 


the first (which also bears the name 
of Brimha Serassuti) are situated on 
the north side of the mountain,round 
the east foot of which the. river 
winds, and enters the. valley of Nc- 
piul. A short distance below Cat- 
mandoo, the Bishenmutty joins it, 
and loses its name. The course of 
the Bhagmutty from thence, until it 
passes Hurreepoor, is unknown; ’it 
afterwards continues its course to 


Munniary, where it enters the Com- - 


pany’s territories, and falls into the 
Ganges a few miles below Monghir. 


Its course, including the: windings, - 7 ewa 
+.” Insize it is the most considerable of 


may be estimated at 400 miles. | 

' ‘This river is navigable during the 
rains for boats of all durthens, as 
high as Seriva in the Nepaul territo- 
rics, and probably much further up. 
(Kirkpatrick, $c.) eas 


BuacGwunteur.—A, rajpoot. vil- | 


Jage, in the province of. Ajmeer, 
dependent on the district of Ran- 
tainpoor, with a small fort or watch- 
house on the top of the hill, 65 miles 
-S.S.E. from cSyenagur. Lat. 26° 
7, N. Long. 76°. 12’, E. : ; 
Buaseroor, (Bajpur)—A town 

in the province of 


Lat. 28°. 3". N. Long. 80°. 58’. E. 
BHAREH, or-BHARRAGHARRY.~-A 
town in Northern. Hindostan, in the 


, dominions of Nepaul avhich, dithough.. 
the ordinary residence of the Soubah’ 


of the Western Tarrye, is. a; mean. 
pe containing only tron. 90 
Sut 


its. Lat. 26°. 60/:N.. Long. 86°. . 


ude, district of. 
Bareily, 107 miles N. from-Lucknow.. 


tice any where else, although built 
of well-burned bricks and tiles. 


The situation of Bharch is very - 


unhealthy; and Capt. Kinloch’s de- 
tachment, which remained here for 
sonie time after the unfortunate at-’ 
ee in 1769 to penctrate into Ne- 

ul, suffered greatly from the pesti- 


| ore oy of the climate. (Kirk- | 
patrick, §e.) 
Bt ATGAN, Or Buatcone.—A town - 
in Northern. Hindostan, situated in — 
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the governor's habitation attract no- 


the valley of Nepaul, Lat. 27°. 32’. 


N. Long. 86°. 45’. E. 
Bhatgong lies east by south of 


rond miles. ‘Its ancient name was 
Dhurmaputfen, and it is called by 
the Newars Khopodaise, who de- 
scribe it as resembling the dumbroo, 
or guitar of Mahadeva. ‘This town 
is the favourite residence of the 
Brahmins of Nepaul, containing 
many. tore families of that order 
than Catmandoo and Patn together 


all those of the khctri cast (military) © 


flocking to the capital, while Pain is 
chiefly inhabited by Newars, 


ce eat eal. of the bricks, which 


derable way '‘¢astward-to the banks 
Gf the Coosey...: Bhaigong is the 
Benares: .of the Ghoorkhali domi- 
nions, and. tain. many 
Valuable * Rens et "manu 
scripts, CM wrepatywcn,: Fe)... 
TTiaiesanas tise: Bui ay, - 


25... ‘The fort is not more re- hous 
spcectable than the town; nor would an industrious 


.Catmandoo, distant . nearly eight — 


~ 


" Buaree.—A town in the western - 
extreinity of the GojratPepinsula, - 
‘situated 4 few miles to the east of. : 
40 Oskicoo e 
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peasantry, originally herdsmen, but 
who of late years have applied them- 
selves to ‘the cultivation of land.— 
‘The country to the north of Bhattia 
exhibits an appearatice of cultivation 


_and prosperity superior in general to. 


athe rest of the peninsula. T oe 
chicily raised is bajeree. (JZ‘Alurdo, 


C. a . 
Buavanr River.—A river in the 
Cvimbetoor. province, which flows 


past the town of Satimungalum, and | 


afterwards joins the Cayery at Bha- 
wani Kudal. _ . 
Buawant Kupat.—An old ruin- 
ous fort in the Coimbetoor district, 
situated at the junction of the Bha- 
wani with the Cavery. Lat. 119. 
23’. N. . Leng. 77°. 47". E. 
This place contains twd celebrated 
temples; the one dedicated to Vish- 
nu, and the other to Siva, and was 
built by a polygar, named Guttimo- 
daly, who held all the neighbouring 
countries as a feudatory under the 
rajahs of Madura, At that period 
the dominions of the latter, including 
Saliem, Trechivopoly, and all. the 
country south of Sholia or ‘Tanjore, 
were called by the general title of 
Angaraca, and comprehended the 
two countries of Chera and Pan- 
dava. is 
At Apogadal,' 10: miles from this 
Seed a sandy loain is reckoned mst 
avoarable for the cultivation of rice ; 
and, according to its four qualities, 
Icis for 41. 2s., 31 12s., and -3l. 4s. 
-per acre. Inferior soils let so. low. 
as 18s. per acre.. (F. Buehanan, §c.) 
BHEELS, (Bhatla)—A savage 


tribe, scattered over Hindostan Pro- . 


per and the north of the. Deccan, 
particularly along the.cow'se of the 
Nerbaddah River. ‘Fhey arc a jungle 
people, aud ina state.of great barba- 
rity. They are used by, the Maharat- 
tas as guides, and travel with a bow 
and arrows, subsisting.by rapine and 
Aunder. ‘The Bheels are supposed 
Ko have been the aborigines of Guj- 
rat and the adjacent quarters of Hin- 
dostan, in conimon with the Coolees. 
‘Phe tint now inhabit. the interior, 
and live on\whate they cau. procure 


BLIORSET. 


by hunting and thieving ; the latter 
are generally found in the western 
districts of Gujrat, and along the sca 
shores, where they employ them- 
selves in fishing and piracy.* 

The whole range of mountains 
from Sorighur (a frontier town be- 


‘longing to the Guikar), to its south 
limits, is in the possession of the 


Bheels. (Tone and Gth Register.) 
_ BHEHERA (Vihar) River—aA river 
of the Punjab, or province of Lahore, 
which has its sourtc in the hills o- 
wards. the fronticrs of raalunces 
from whence it. flows in a south 
westerly dircction, and aftcrwa.ds 
joins the Jhylum, or Hydaspes 
River. ; 
BHEHERA.—A town in the Seik 
territories, in the Lahore, situated 
on the west side of the Bhehera, or 
Bhember River, 98 miles W. by N. 
from Lahore. ' Lat. 32°, 2’.N. Long. 
TW.ULN. 
BueiL, or BHALSA.—A small town 
in the province of Lahore, 65 miles 
N. by ty. from Mooltan. Lat. 31° 
29'.N. Long. 71°. 2. E. 
Buey.—aA. small village in the 
Gujrat Peninsula, situated on the 
Ran, about 15 miles from the fort- 
ress of Mallia. It consists of a fow 
houses, principally inhabited by Go- 
sains, with. several large and appa- 
rently ancient tanks in the vicinity. 
The soil here is rich, decp, and 
marshy, (J4‘ Murda, §c.) 
_ Buinp.—A town in the province 
of Agra, district of Bahdoriah, 30 
wiles E. N. E. from Gohud. Lat. 
36°. 34,,.N, Long, 78°. 47’, E—, 
This place was guaranteed to the 
Rauuah of Gohud in January 1804. 
__ Butroo.—A town in the Nizam’s 
territories, in the province of Berar, 


20 miles south of Chandah Lat 


19°. 51. N. Long, 80°. 5’. B. ” 

_  HONGAUNG.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, district of Etaweh, : 
G65 miles E. from. Agra. Lat. 27% ° 
15’, N. . Long. 79°. 7. Ei. 

. Buorset.—A. town in the pre. 
vince-of Gujrat, district.of Broach, 
20. miles E. fram Cambay.. Lak 
22°. at, N. 2 Long. 93°. &. iy om a er 
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BHOWANNY.—-A town ahd fortress of the Jumna; and, besides places 
in the province of Debhi, district of of inferior strength, had three forts, 
Hurrianah, taken by assault. by the which were then deemed impreg- 
British forces on the 29th Sept. 1809, nable. About 1780, Nudjif! Khan 
after a inost obstinate resistance. subdued great part of the Jant coun- 

Buurtroor, (Bharaiapure)—-A_ try, and left the rajah little besides 
town in tlie province of Agra, 28  Bhurtpoor, and a small district df 
miles W.N.°W. from the city of about seven lacks of rupees per anu. 
Agra. Lat. 279.13’. N.. Loug.779,  .On the death of Jewar Singh, in 
23’. k. 3 1768, his brother, Ruttun Singh, as- 

The Rajah of Rhurtpoor is one of ceded the throne; and, being also 
thé principal chieftains of tlie tribe , assassinated, was succeeded by his 
of Jants, and possesses a conside- brother, Kairy Singh. On the death 
rable territory and several forts in of this chief, his son, Runjcct Singh, 
the vicinity of Agra arid Mathura, . assumed the sovereignty, in posscs- 
oh the south-west or right bank of sion of which he still continues.— 
the Jumna. eine When Madajee Sindia first under 

‘The tribe of Jauts for the first time took the conquest of Hindostan Pro- 
attracted notice in Hindostan about per, he experienced essential assist- 
the year 1700, when having migrated ance from’ Runjeet Singh, who, on 
from the banks of the Tudus, in. the this account, was treated witli great 
fower part of the proyinee of Mool- comparative lenity by the Maha- 
tan, they were allowed to settle in rattas. : a 
the avocations of husbandry in seve- | In September, 1803, a treaty of 
ral parts of the Doab of the Ganges perpetual friendship was concluded 
and Jumna. Their subsequent pro- by General Take, on the part of the 
eress was uncommonly rapid; and British government, with Rajah Run- 
during the civil wars, carried on by jeet Singh, of Bhurtpoor, by which 
the successors of Aurengzebe, the the friends and evemies of the one 
Jauts found mcans to securc them- state were to be considered the 
selves a large portion of country, in friends and. enemies of the other; 
which they built forts, and accumu- and the British government engaged 
lated great wealth. The title ofrajah never -to interfere in the concerns of * 
is a Hindoo distinction, which some’ the rajah’s country, or demand tri- 
of them have assumed; but to which bute from lini, The rajah, on the 
they have no more real right, than  other-hand, etigaged,’ that if an ene- 
their ancestors had to the contents my invaded: the British territories, 
of the imperial carayans, which they he -wonld assist with his’ forces to 
were in the habit of plundering. . compel his expulsion; and, in like 

During Aurengzebe’s last march manner, the British government un- 
. towards the Decean, Churamnn, the dertock to assist the Bhurtpoor ra- 
Jaut, pillaged the baggage of the jah in defending his dominions 
avmy, and with part of the spoil against external attacks. | 
erected the fortress. of Bhartpoor. | Notwithtdading this.treaty, con- 
Sooraj Mull, orice of his successors, cluded-in the niost ‘solemn manner, 
new modelled the govetnment, and and witly ail ‘the-custoinary formali- 
was afterwards killed im battle with ties, in 1805, the'rajalt most undac- 
Nudjiff Khan, A. D. 1768, He was ey the declinin 
succeeded by his son, Jewar Singh, catsé of Jéswant Row Holkar, ré- | 
who was secretly murdered in 1768. peatedly: discomfited by Lord Lake, 
At this period the Jaut territories and admitted him.-with the shattered 
extended fi 
miles of Delhi on the west, and to of Bhurtpoor.. ‘The .consequence 
near Etaweh on the east. . They .was, a siéve commenced, which will 
alse possessed ‘a tract of Jand sou " be methorable in thé dhnuals-of lis, . 

L 


ror Agra to within afew renidins of his ariny into the fortress 
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for the sanguinary obstinacy both of 
the atiack and delence. The gar- 
rison repulsed with vast slanghter 
the most desperate assaults of the 
-besiegers, who, from the breadth and 
deepness of the wet ditch, never 
could get in sufficient numbers :to | 
close quarters, although ‘a few, half- : 
swimming, half wading, did. reach . 
and ascend the ramparts; but: only 
to be tumbled back. into-the:.ditch. 
In the course of this. siege. the. Bri-. 
tish sustained a greater. loss: of men’ 
and officers, than they had~suffercd 
"in any three of the. greatest pitched 
‘battles they had fought in India; 
but the rajah. perceiving that. the 
British perseverance must ultimately 
prevail, sued fur peace, sent his son 
to Lord Lake’s camp with the keys 
of the fortress, and.agreed to compel 
Holkar to quit Bhurtpoor. 

On the 17th of April, 1805, the 
siege being thus concluded, a second 
treaty wis arranged, by which the 
former conditions of friendship were 
renewed, but with stipulations cal- 
_.culated to ensure a stricter perform. 
auce of them on the part of the ra- 
jah, who agreed, that, as a security, 
one of. his. sous should constantly 
remain with the oflicer commanding 
- the British forces in Upper Hindos- 
tan, until such time.as the British 
government should. be perfectly $a- 
_tisticd. im regard to the rajah’s fide- 
lity; upon the cstablishment. of 
‘which they. agreed, to restore to hin 
the fortress af Deeg... 
_ In consideration . of the peace 
granted, the rajah bound himself to 
pay the British govermnent 20 lacks 
of rupees, five to. be paid immedi- 
ately, and the remaindey by instal- 
ments.. In consequence of the pa- 
__cilication, the: country befure pos- 
_ sessed by tho rajah was restored to 
him, and he engaged to assist the 
British against all invaders, and not . 
to receive any Europeans into his 
seryice.. As hy the second article 
of the treaty the British government 
becaine guarantee to the rajah for 
the, scouity of his couatry. against 
. $xternal cnemies,it was agreed, that 


BICAN ERE, 


in case a misunderstanding arose 
between him sid any other ¢ chief, he 
would, in the first instance, submit 
-the cause of dispute to the British 
government, which would cndea- 
vour to settle it amicably; but if, 
from the obstinacy of the opposite 
party, this was unattainable, the ra- 
‘Jah was authorized to demand aid 
from the British government. 

‘The extent of “the rajah’s territo- 
-Yies has never been accurately defin- 
ed, but they contatit nd town of con- 
sequence besides Bhurtpoor, Biana, 
and Deeg, which last was restored 
to him. At present he appears to 
be cordially attached to the British 
government, and really sensible of 
the important protection afforded 
him by the treatics subsisting with 
‘that state; as a proof of which, he 
permitted, ‘and even invited, the 
British : officer who was surveying 
that part of Efindostan, in-1806, to 
survey. his territories also. (Marquis 
Wellesley, Hunter, Franklin, Craw- 
furd,. Treaties, MSS. §e.) 

Brians, (Byana).—-A town in the 
‘province of Agra, 44 miles W. 8. W. 
from the city of Agra. Lat. 26°, 56/. 
N. Loug. 779, 16". E: 

This town. preceded Agra as the 
capital of the province, as we learn 
from Abul--I’azel that Sultan Secun- 
der Lodi made it his metropolis, and 
kept his court here, while A gra was 
a village dependent on it. It was 
first conquered by ‘the Mahomine- 
‘dans in 1197.. Biana is still, con- 
sidcrable,. and contains many large 
stone houses, and the whole ridge 
of the ‘hill is covered with the re- 
mains of: buildings, among which is 
a fort; containing a high pillar, con- 
spicaous at a great distance. In 
4790 the town aad district belonged 
to. Ranjeet Singh, the Rajah of 
‘Bhurtpoor, ‘and with him it probably 
still remains: . (Abul Fuzel, Fie, 


fe) gm 

ANERE, (Bieanis’. ~~ A: large 
distriét-in. the provinee ‘of Ajnicer, 
situated. about the 29th degree of 
north latitude.: It is boung 
north by-the cauntry of 


BIJANAGUR, 


west by the desort, 8. W. by Jessel- 
mere, south by Joudpoor, S. E. by 


Jeypoor, and cast by the distri ict of - 


Huniinah. 

‘he country is elevated, and the 
soil a light brown..sand, from the 
nature of which the rain is absorbed 
as soon as it falls, Wells are, con- 
sequently, . 
and are made of brick, generally 
from 100 to 200 fect deep... Kach, 


fumily has, besides, a cistern forthe - 


collection of rain water, . With the 
exception of a few villages towards 
the eastern frontier, the cultivation 
of Bicanere is precarious ; bejurah, 
and other species of Indian ‘pulse, 


being the only produce, the inhabi- 


tants depending greatly on the neigh- 
bouring provinces for. a supply: of 
provisions. Horses and bullocks, of 
an inferior breed; arc raised, and are 
nearly the sole export. 

This district impotts: coarse ica 
fine rice, sugar, opium, and indigo, 
The former artieles are. brought from 
Lahore by Rajghur and Chuitroo. 
Salt is procured from Sambher, and 
wheat from the Jeypoor country ; 
spices, copper, and coarse cloth, from 
Jesselmere. The: chief plate of 
strength is the city of Bicanere. 


Churoo, Raugeham, ‘and Bahudra, 


are reckoned strong places by the 
natives, but they are ill supplied 
with water. ‘The country being an 
extensive level plain, contains “few 
natural strong holds, or fortified 
places. To cross the Desert of Bica- 
ucre requires a march of 11 days. 
_ The country is governed by the 
Rhatore Rajpoots, but. the: cultiva- 
tors are mostly Jauts. In 1582, this 
district was.deserihed by Abul l’azel 
as follows: “ Sircar Beykaneer, con- 
ee 1k mahals, revenue-4,750,000 
ams, 


mas, Franklin, §e,) 
BicaNeRgE.—~A: {own in: tlie! ro- 
vince of Ajmeer,- the eapitalix 


district of the: same name, 226 iailes _ 
. ramber'of rugged: ‘hills, covered with | 
- Ipagodasi ' 


W. by N, from-Delhicts 20°08 % 
This city -is. spacious, ‘Avell: Built, 
and surrounded by a wall of Canker, 


mek 


of absolute necessity, - 
‘Rajah: are several Europeans of dif- 


‘and his allies. 


This sircear: Raker The 
cavalry, and 60,000d0n an 
Gye S 3 diated ‘on the south: ‘hank - of . the 
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On the sonth west side is the fort, 
where the rajah resides. It is a place 
of considerable strength, built in the 
Indian style, and encompassed by a 


‘bread and deep ditch; but the chief 


security of both the city and fort, 


“arises: from ‘the scarcity of water in 
: ‘the surrounding country. — 


“In the service of the Bicanere 


ferent nations, who reside within the 
fort. ‘ The Battics ‘and this rajah are 
generally i in a state of hostility; and, 
in Nov. 1808, the city and fort were 
blockaded: by the Rajah of Joudpoor 
(Thomas, Tith Re- 
gister, Sc.) - 

Bickut.—A town tributary: to the 
‘Maharattas, ja the province of Agra, 
district. of ’Narwar, 40 1iles east 
from the city of Narwar. | Lat. 25°. 
43’. N. Long. 78°. 52’. E 7 

Binzercur, (Vijay yagher), —A 
town in the province of ‘Allahabad, 
district of Chunar. Lat. 24°, 37/ 
N. Long. 83°. 10’. E. 

‘The fort j is a circumvallation of 2 
rocky, hill, measnring from the im- 
mediate base to the summit ‘about 


‘two miles,- Its strength consists in 


the height and steepness of the hill, 
and the unhealthy nature of the sur- 
rounding country. ‘Three deep re- 
sérvoirs, excavated on the top of the 


‘hill, supplied the garrison with wa- 


ter. It was taken by. the British 
forces in 1781; during the revolt of 
Chcit Singh, and has ever since 
been neglected,‘ and in ruins. | ‘Tra- 
velling. distance from. ig 56 


‘tniles.. (Foster, -Rennel, Sc 


BIJANAGUR, (Vedysayar). an city 
in ile Balighaut Ceded ‘Territories, 
in the south’of: India; now in ruins, 
‘but onee the ox Lg of a gies! Hin- 
doo empire, BF 1a, 14’.N - Long. 


Fw Fie: ‘enaits- ae this city are si- 


‘Foombinidtt: River, ' directly ‘oppo- 
‘site'to: Anmagoondy.’’ ‘On: the north 
‘aide ‘of Comlapoor fort ate‘ a great. 


The city ‘hits béen entlos- 
ed with strong es walls on the 
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east side, and “hounded by 3 the riyer 


on the west, the cireumference of © 


the whole appearing to be about 
eight miles. Betwixt the immense 
piles of rocks crowned with pagodas, 
several streets can he traced from 30 
to 45 vards wide, and there is one 
remains yet perfect. ‘There are a 
number of streams flow through the 
ruins of the city, which is named by 
the nativey'on the spot Allpatna. 
The river at one place, at the foot of 
these ruins. is only 16 yards wide, 
below which there has been a stone 
bridge. Annagoondy, which was 
formerly only a part of the city, is 
mow the Canarese 
whole. : 
_ The building of this. metropolis 
was begun A. D. 1336, and finished 
in 1343, by Aka Huiryhur, and Buc- 
ca Hurryhur, two brothers, the fer- 
mer of whom reigned until A. D. 
1350, and the latter until 1378. It 
was at first named Vidyanagara, the 
city of scicnce, but was afterwards 
‘named Vijeyanagara, the city of 
victory. ©... | 
The Chola (Tanjore), the Chera, 
and the Pandian (Madura) dynasties 
were all conquered by Nursing Ra- 
jah, and Krishua Rajah of Bijanagur, 
in the period hetween 1490 and 
1515. The kingdom was then called 


Bisnagar, and Narsinga, in old Lu- - 
yopean maps, and comprehended the - 


whole Carnatic above and below the 
Ghants; when visited. by Caesar 
Frederic, who described the city as 
‘having a circuit of 24. miles, and 
-containing within its walls many hills 
and pagodas... §: 2° | 

A state of incessant hostility suh- 
sisted between the- Mahommedan 


sovercigns of the Deccan, and this. 
Hindoo principality ; notwithstand-. 
ing which. we learn from Ferishta, . : 
~ Abul Fazel, in 1582, describes it as 
follows: 


‘that Rajah Deo. Ray, of, Bijanagur, 


about 1440, received Mahommedans : 


into his service, and erected. a mos- 
que for them in his capital, com- 
meanding that no person should ma- 


nane for the. 


the east: lies Seward, on 
Kinoré and ‘Cashghur, on the fouth 


geet them in the. exercise of gicir re-. 3 
Bickram, and on the west Guzngor- 


Bison. He bad 2060 soldiers of this 
Sp egion in his army, fighting against gul, 
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the Bhamence Mahommedan princes 
of the Deccan. At that era they 
were reckoned more expert bowmen 
than the Hindoos, | ' 

. In 1564 the foyr Mahommedan 


‘Deccany Kings of Ahmednuggur, 


Bejapoor, Golconda, and Beeder, 
combined, and totally defeated Ram 
Rajah, the sovereign of Bijanagur, 
on the plains of Tellicotta, and after- 
wards marched to the metropolis, 
which they plundered .and sacked, 
The city was depopulated by the 
consequence of this victory, and de- 
serted by the succcssor of Ram Ra- 
jah, who endeavoured to re-estabh __ 
at Pennaconda, the ruins of a onc: 
powerful dynasty. About 1663 the 
Sree Rung Rayeel, or Royal House 
of Bijanagur, appears to have be- 
come extinct, as we hear no snore ot 
it after that period. Tor the history 
of.the nominal rajahs who followed, 
see the article ANNAGOOoNDY. ‘Vhe 
latter are said for many years to 
have kept an exact register of the 
revolutions in. the Deccan and south 
of India,. in the vain hope of being, 
by some fature turn of the wheel, 
reinstated io- their ancient rights. 
Travelling -distance from Madras, 
386, ‘from Seringapatam, 260, from 
Calcutta, 1120, from Delhi, 1106, 
and from. Hyderabad, 264 miles, 
(Wilks, Reunel, Ferishta, Scott, §c.) 
. Buxyeur,—A .fown and fort in 
the province of Agra, district of Fur- — 
ruckabad, 46 miles N. N. HE. from 
Agra. Lat. 27°. 47’. N. Long. 78°. 
11’. E. Tt was taken, in 1803, by 


the British forces, after considerable 


resistance by the zemindar. 

_ Busore, (Bajawer).—A small Af- 
ghan district in the province of Ca- 
bul, situated about the 34th degree 
of: north latitude, and coynprehernl- 
ed within the division of Scwad. 


“- Bijare is. in length 25, and ‘in 
breadth from five to 1).coss. On, 
e north 


The air’ of this district re» 


BINDRABUND. 
sembles that of Sewad, excepting 


that the heat and-cold are rather 
more severely felt here, It has only 
three roads; one leading to Hindos- 
tan, called Danishcote, and two that 
go to Cabul ; one of which is named 
Summej, and the other Guzncorgul. 
Danishcote is the best road. Ad- 
joining to Bijore, and confined by — 
the mountains of Cabul and Sinde, 


is a desert, measnring .in length 30: 


eoss, and in breadth 25 coss.” . 
This district contains eight exten- 
sive vallics, of which .Rod is. the 
largest. It is only partially possessed: 
by the Yusefzei tribe, many portions 


being occupied by the Mohmand,. 


Sahi, Shinwari, and Turcalani tribes, 
(Abul Fazel, Leyden, fe.) - 

Biyore.—An Afghan town in the 
province of Cabul, the capital of a 
district of the satne name, 55 miles 
west from the ‘Indus. Eat, 34°, 8', 
N. Long. 70°. 43', E. 

BicanaH.—-A townin the Rajpoot 
territories, in the province of ‘Aj- 
mecr, 52 miles E. by N. from Odey- 
poor, Lat. 25°. 60. N. Long. 74°, 
52’. E. 

BILEsuR, (Bileswara). =A. town 
in the dominions of the Maharattas, 
in the province of Hejapoor, 20 miles 
west from Satarah. . Lat. 17° 63’. 
N. Long. 73. 45’. E. 


Bitcy.—A town in the Rajali of | 
Mysore’s territories, 192 mites N. W.: 


from Seringapatam. Lat, 149 23%, 

N. Long. 74°. 53’. E. 
BitLetTon.—An island in the Fast- 

ern Seas, about the 3d degree of. 


north latitude, situated betwixt Su- 


matra and Borneo, Ihr length it may. 
be estimated at 50 miles, by 45 the _ 
average breadth. Little is knewn | 


respecting this island. 


BittounsaAn.—A small distriet i in. ‘co 
the pravince of Gundwana, bounded | 
on three sides by tle British pre-— - 
The. tewnin'the province of Agra, neat. 
Soaie, which is the northern: boun-’ * 
' dary, is thé principal fiver, awd the. 
“Ft-is pos 
sessed “by independent’ 2émindars; 
but, although'se near tothe coum 


vince of Buhat, aod tothe south by 
the distriet of ‘Singhrowlak. . 


‘chief town is: Ontarret,. 


' ed Jelal ad Deen Bokhari. . 
first conquered. by the Malomme- 


15! 


tries being occupied by the British, 
very little is known respecting it. 

Bitsan, (Bilvesa).—A town be- 
longing to Dowlet row Sindia, in the 
province of Malwalh, situated on the 
HBttwah River, which takes its rise 
from a large tank near Bopal.. Lat. 
23°. 33/. N.. Long. 77°. 50’. E. 

The town, or fort of Bhitsah, is 
enclosed with a. stone wall, furnished 
With square towers, and a ditch. 
The suburbs without the walls are 


not very extensive, but the streets 


are spacious, and contain some good 
houses. This place is situated nearly 
on the S. W. extremity of the dis- 
trict, where’it is contiguous to that 
of Bopal. The town and surround- 
ing country are celebratcd all over 


- India for ihe excellent quality of the 


tobaeco, which is bought up with 
great eagerness and exported. The 
country is open, and well cultivated. 
Fo the castward of the tow mn, at the 


distance of six furlongs, is a high 


and steep rock, on. the top of which 
is a durgah, consecrated to the me- 
mory of a Mahommedan saint, nam- 
It was 


dans about 1230, and-again in 1292. 
 Fravelling distance from Oojain, 
140 miles, . from Nagpoor, 249, from 
Benares, 416, from Calcutta, by 


‘Mundlah, 867 miles, (Hunter, Fe~ 


rista, Rennel, §:.) 
Bima —See SUMBHAWA. 
BiMLIPATAM, (Bhimalapatan). A. 
town in the Northern Circars, si- 
tuated: on the Bay. of. Bengal, 12 
miles N. from: Visagapatam, Lat. 
17°, 50%, pgm cole =~ E.. oa 


SINDRALUNE “(Prindavena), —A: 
to’ “Mathura,” situated..on the west . 


‘side’ of thé" Jumna ‘Hiver, 35: mifes 
“Ni: by: W fronr Agracity. Liat. 27°. 
BWtNG 
Mrindavana signifies. a grove of tuisi: 
‘trees, andthe place is famoud as the: 


Long: 77°. 38; E,’ Fhe naire: 
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scene af some oftlic youthful sports 
of Krishna, the favourite deity of. 
the Hindoos; and, .on that account, 
continues to be:a place of pilgrimage 
much: resorted to, — 
> Bindiker.-—A town in. the prb- 
vince of ‘Allahabad, 62 miles.S. W. 
from _Lucknow.. “Lat: 26°. 3. N. 
Leng. 80°.:34!. EB. 
- Binvorau.—A_ town. in the terri- 
tories of the Maharattas, in the pro- 
-vince of Agra, 80. miles~E. S. E. 
from Gualior, Eat. 26°. z. N. Long. 
79°.31'. EB. 
Biytaxa.—An island ying off the 
south-custern. cxtremity of the Ma- 
lay Peninsula, about the first degree 
of north latitude. In length it may 
be estimated at 35 miles, “by 18 the 
average breadth. ‘The chief: town 
is Rehio, or Rio, a port of consider, 
able trade... This island is-surraund- 
ed by. numberless small rocky isles 
and islets, which render the naviga- 
tion intricate and dangerous. 
Birnoom, (Virabhumi, the Land 
of Heroes). —A district in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, situated about the 
24th degree of north latitude, ‘To 
the north jt is bounded by Monghir 
-and Rajemal; to the south by Burd- 
‘wan and Pachete; to the east it has 
' Ranjishy ; and to the west Monghir 
-and Fachete. By Abul Fazel it is 

named Madarun. 


square miles, a considerable propor- 
tion .of which is hilly, jungly, and 
; but thinly inhabited.. The revenue 


. was then 611,321 rupees... ‘The Adji- 


is the chief navigable river, and this 
‘ district is, on the whole, ‘one of the 
. worst .off.in the province, with re- 
spect to water carriage... The. agri- 
‘-eultnre and populatien are:inferior 
to:the more eastern parts of- Bengal, 
-.and ..the . principal -manufacture | is 
. that species of calicoes. named gur- 
yas. 
_ Sooro, and Nagore. . - 
--Birbvom js the lurgest Mahommes 


In. 1784 the su-* 
_perficial extent comprehended 3,858. 


The. chief: towns | ag: Surool, e 


dan zemindary. in Bengal,.and was. 


prigi onferred-‘on Assud Ullah; 
~ fat a idder ul Zemaun, of the: 
» Atglgike ePatay tribe, who was-al-. 
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lowed to settle-here about: the time 
of Shere Shah, for the political pur- 
pose of guarding the fronticrs of the 
west against the incursions. of ‘the’ 
barbarons Hindoos of Jcharennd. 
A warlike Mahommedan militia 
were et“tertained as a standing anny, 
with suitable territorial allotments 


" wmuder.a principal landholder of the 


same taith. In some respects it cor- 
responded with the ancient military 
ficfs of Europe, certain lands being 
exempted from rent, and appro- 
priated solely to the maintenance of 
troops. This-privilege was resamed 
by Cossiim Ali: in 1763, and is now 
still more umecessary. 

In 1801, by the directions of the 
Marquis Wellesley, then governor- 
general, the board of revenue cir- 
culated various queries to the col- 
lectors of the different: districts on 
statistical. subjects, ‘The result of 
their replics proved that the district 
af Birbhoam contained 700,060 in 
the proportion of one Mahommedan 
to 30 Hindoos, and that any Jands 
advertised: for sale readily met with 
ieee Cs ‘Grant, Co leby ooke, 
Se 

Bircuee.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta. territories, in the province of 
Khandesh, . Lat. 21°. .N. Long, 
74°. 47°, E. = 

BiRWeMasan; (Brahmabad) —A 
small town in the province of Agra, 
10 miles: N, W.:from Kanoge,: Lat. 
27°. 8°. N. Long, 79°. 41’. E. 

Brsano,—A small island, about 
20 niiles in circumference, lying off 
the. north-eastern extremity of Ce- 
as Lat. 2°. 5! N, Long. 125°. 

£E 
. Bis eypoor,(Visw apura)—A town 
in the Nabob of Onde’s territorics, 


inthe province of Oude, situated on, - 


the east side of the Dewah, or Gog- 
grah ‘River, 68 miles N. W, from 


Fyzabad. Lat. a. 18', -N. Long. 
: 81°. 33’. K.. 


2 Bigyee, (Bijnes). —A district in: 


Assam,’ tuated un;:the south side of. 
- the. Brahthapovtra, and lying ‘be- 


tween ,Goulparal. (in: Bengal) and: 
Nagesbarya,-.' Fo dhe ‘south: it: is. 


BISSUNPOOR. 


bounded by the Garrow mountains. 
he Rajah of Bisnec, besides the 
ands he possesses within. the Com- 
pany’s provinces, has also territories 


in tife adjacent Bootan country. The — 


Chaantchieu River, which. passes 
Wandipoor in Bootan, flovo along 
the flat surface of this district into 
the Brahmapootra. (Wade, Turner, 
12th Register, &e.) : 

BissENGuR,( Vishnughar).—A town 
in the province of Bahar, district of 
Ramgur. * Lat? 23° 6%. N. Leng. 
$5°. 56’. E. 

BusseNPRAAG, (Vishuuprayaga).— 
A village in Northern Hindostan, 
situated at the junction of the Ala- 
cananda, with a river called the 
Dauli or Leti, in the province of 
Serinacur. Lat. 30°. 36’. N. Long. 
79°, 3y'. E. : 

This: place contains only two or 
three houses, and is not held in great 
veneration ; for, although in point of 
magnitude, this prayaga may be con- 
sidered next tu Devaprayaga, no 
particular ablutions are here enjoin- 
ed by the Shastras, ‘Phe mountains 
to the northward on each side rise to 
a stupendous height, and nearly 
meet at their base, leaving only a 
passage of 40 or 60 feet for the cur- 
rent of water, which is obstructed 
by large masses of rock. ‘The Ala- 
cananda, above this -confluence, is* 
called the Vishnu. Ganga, from its 
flowing near the feet of Vishnu at 
Bhadrinath, It comes from - the 
north, and isin breadth from 25 to 
' 30 yards, with arapid stream. ‘The 
banks are steep and rocky, -and_ the 
passage of the rivef is effected on a 
platform about five feet broad, and 
extending from shore to shore. (dta- 
per, $e) cao | 

Bissovet, (Visavalt)—A district. 
belonging to the Sciks, in, the pro- 
vince of Lahore, extending along 
‘the north-west side of the Ravey 
River, and situated between the 82d: 
and 33d degrees of north Jatitude. . 


Krom’ Bellaspoor ‘tertile - vallics,: 


though not wide, extend ta Bissalee, 
* where the’ country. is ‘evverod -with 
high ‘hills, which extend with little 


_pared with its former 


-.  BissUNPoor,, 
-town in the.province of Bengal, dis- 
,, triet’ of Burdwan, 77: miles: N.-W., 

from Calcutta, Lat.:23°, 4’..N. Long. 
: B72 25. Fie ne 4 ‘ fais 
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variation of the: liniits:of ‘Cashmere: 
The chief town is Bisselee, and the 
greater part of the district is usually 
tributary tothe Jamboe Rajah, 
BIssoLee.—A town belonging to 
the Seiks, in the province of Lahore, 
73 miles N. EL. froin the city of La- 
hore. Lat. 32° 22’.N. Long. 74% 
62’. EX. This place stands on the 
N. W. side of the Ravey River, 
which is here 120 yards broad, when 
the waters are..at the lowest, and 
very rapid. It is fortified, and com- 
mands the entrance to the northern 
hills. a een 
_ Bissovie.—A town in the pro- 
vince -of Delhi, district of Bariely, 
30 miles W, from Bariely, Lat. 28°. 
20'.N. Long. 78°. 50. E. This was 
a. flourishing place during the early 
periods of the Mogul empire, and 
afterwards under the Rohillahs. Se- 
veral of the family of the Rohillah 
founder, Ali Mahommed, are buried 
here, Itis now very desolate, com- 
state. (Frank- 
lin, &e.) | o 


7 Bissunroor, (Vishnupura).—A.ze- 


mindary, in the province of Bengal, 


‘now comprehended in the district of 


Burdwan, which, in 1784, according 
to Major. Rennel,: measured 1256 
square miles, and the revenue was 
3,86,707 current rupees. This ze- 
mindary appears to be one of the 
10st ancient cstates:in the province ; 
or, by an era peculiar ‘to itself, it 
must have been in the possession of 
the present proprietor’sfamilythrough 
a course of 1099 years; during which 
period they were nearly independent, 
paying only a small tribute to the. | 
sovereign -until.1715, during: Jaffier 
KKhan’s administration, when: the 


‘country.-was: ‘completely reduced. 
“The zemindars are.of.a Rajpoot ‘fa; 


mily, and possess a list of 56, succcs~ 


.siye rajahs, ‘who governed the coun-. 
stry.in regular ‘succession: ' (Davis, 


(Fislnapoer)— A, 
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Biswau, (Viswa).--A town in the 

Nabeb of Oude'’s territories, in the 
province of Oude, 37 miles N. by 
E. from Luocknow. Lat. 279. 29’, 
N. Long. 81°. EF. 

Bissy, (Vesi).-—A town belonging 
to the Nagpoor Maharattas, in the 

roevince of Gundwana, 25 miles 3. 

iy 4. from Nagpoor. Lat. 20°. 467. 
N. Long. 79°. 45’. E. | 

Bo, or Hop.—A. cluster of small 
islands Iving L.S, E. from the sou- 
thern extremity of Gilolo. They are 
inhabited, and supplies of cocoa- 
nuts, and salt, and dried fish, may. 
be had here. 

Boan, (Bedha).—-A large fenced 
Village iu the province of Orissa, si- 
tiated on the south side of the Ma- 
hanuddy River, which at this place, 
in the monthof October, is 14 miles 
broad. Lat. 20°. 50’. N. Long. 84°. 
18. KE. ‘The face of the whole coun- 
try, in this neighbourhood, is moun- 
tainons, interspersed with vallics 
from four to 16 miles in circuinfer- 
ence. The villages are fenced with 
bamboos, to protect the inhabitants 
and their cattle from wild beasts. 
In the fields the women are seen 
holding the plough, while the female 
children drive the oxen. It is pos- 
sessed by an iudependent zemindar, 
(ist Register, §ce.). . 

BosvJoos.—See Borneo. 

BosiLer.—A town in the Nor- 
thern Circars, 33 miles west from’ 
@icacole. Lat. 18°. 27°. N. Long. 
43°. 28’. EE. 

In 1757 the first in rank of the 
polygars of this country was Ran- 
garoo of Bobilce. His fort stood 
about 60 iniles N. E. of Vizagapatam, 
close to the mountains; the de- 
pendent district being about 20 
square miles. . ‘There had long been 
a deadly hatred betwixt this poly- 
gar and Vizeram Rauze, an adja-. 
cent polygar, whose person, how 
much socver he feared his power, 
Rangaroo held. in the utmost con- 
tempt, as of low extraction, and of 
‘new note. Vizeram Rauze per- 
Suaded tlie Vrench commander M. 
Bussyg@iecspouse his cide of the 
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quarrel; and the latter not foresee- 
ing. the terrible event to which he 
was proceeding, deterinined to re- 
duce the whole country, and to ex- 
pel the polygar and his family. / 

A polygar, besides his other towns 
and forts, has always.one situated in 
the most difficult part of his country; 
which is intended for the last refuge 
for himself, and all his blood. ‘The 
singular construction of this fort is 
adequate to all the intentions of de- 
fence, among 2 people unused to 
cannon, or the meaus of battery. 
Its outline is a regular square, which 
rarcly exceeds 200 yards; a round 
tower is raised at each of the angle:, 
and a square projection in the 
middle of each of the sides. The 
height of the wall is gencrally 22 feet; 
but the rampart within only 12, 
which is likewise its breadth at the 
top, although it is laid muclt hroader 
at the bottom. The whole is of 
tempered clay raised in distinet 
layers, of which each is Icft exposed 
to the sun, until thoroughly harden 
ed before the next is applied. ‘The 
parapet rises 10 fect above the ram- 
part, and is only three feet thick. 
It is indented five fect down trom 
the top in interstices six inches 
wide, which are three feet asunder. 
A foot above the. bottom of these 
faterstices and battlements runs a 
line of round holes, another two 
fect lower, and a third two feet from 
the rampart. These holes are usually 
formed with pipes of baked clay, and 
serve for the employment of fire 
arms, atrows, and lances. ‘The t- 
terstices are for the ircer use of these 
arms, instead of loop holes, which 
cannot be inscried or cut wn the. 
clay. 

‘The towers and the square pro- 
jection in the middle, have the same 
parapet as the rest of the wall; and 
in two of the projections in the op- 
posite sides of the:fort are gateways, 
of which the entrance is not in front, 
but ono one side, from whencettis con- 
tinucd throagh helf the mass, and then 
turns by a right angle into the place. 
On any alarm, the whole passage is 
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choked up with trees; and. the outside 
surrounded, to some distance, with a 
strong bed of thick brambles, The 
rampart and parapet is covered by 
a shed of strong thatch, supported 
by posts; the eves of this shed pro- 
ject over the battlement. This shed 
affords sheltcr to those on ‘the ram- 
-part, and guards it against the sun 
and rain. An arca of 500 yards or 
nore, iu every direction roand the 
fort, is preserved Clear, of which the 
circumference joins the high wood, 
which is hept thick, three or four 
miles inv breadth, around this centre. 
Few-of these forts permit more than 
one path throngh the woods. The 
entrance of the path from without, 
is defeuded by a wall exactly simi- 
lar in construction and strength, to 
one of the sides of the fort; having 
its round towers at the ends, and 
the square projection in the middle. 

From natural sagacity, they never 
yaise this redoubt on the edge of the 
wood, but at the bottom of a recess 
cleared on purpose;.and on each 
side of the recess, raise a breast- 
work of earth or hedge to gall the 
approach, 
three menabreast, winds continually, 
and is every where commanded by 
breast-works in the thicket; and has 
in its course several redoubts similar 
to that of the entrance, and like that 
flanked by breast-works on each 
hand. Such were the defences of 
Bobilce, which are given at length 
as a general specimen of all polygar 
forts; against which M. Bussy 


marched with 750 Europeans, of . 


whom 250 were horse, four field 
picces, aud 11,000 peons and scpoys, 
the army of, Vizeram Rauze, who 
commanded them in person. 
The attack commenced at 
of day, on the 24th January, 1757, 
with the ficld pieces against the 
fuur towers; “and by nine o'clock, 
several of the battlements were 
broken, All the leading parties of 
the four divisiegs. then advanced at 
the same time with scaling ladders; 
but, after yuch endeavour for an 
hour, not a a had been able to 


The path admits only 


break ; 
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set on the parapet, and many had 
fallon wounded. Oither partiés fol- 
lowed with little success, until all 
.were so fatigued, that a cessation 
was ordered ; during which the field 
pieces, having beaten down more of 
the parapet, gave the second attack 
greater advantage; but the ardour 


of the defence increased with the 


danger. ‘The garrison fought with 
the indignant ferocity of wild beasts, 
‘defending their dens and families; 
several of them stood as in defiance 
on the top of the battlements, and 
endeavoured to grapple with the 
first ascendants, hoping with them 
to twist the ladders down, and this 
failing, stabbed with their: lances; 
but being wholly exposcd, were 
easily shot by aim from the rear of 
the escalade. ‘The assailants ad- 
mired, for no Europeans had seen 
such excess of courage in the na- 


‘tives of Hindostan, and continnally 


offered quarter, which was always 
answered by menace and intention 
of death; not a man had gained the 
rampart at two in the afternoon, 
when another cessation of attack 
ensted. On this Rangaroo assem- 
bled the principal men, and told 
them there was no hopes of main- 
taining the fort; and that it was 
immediatcly necessary to preserve 
their wives and children from the 


. Violation of the Europeans, and the 


still more. ignominious authority of 
Vizeram Rauze. 

. A numbcr, called without distinc- 
tion, were allotted to the work. 
‘They procecded every. man with his 
lance, a torch, and his poinard, to 
the habitations in the middle of the 
fort; to. which they set fire indis- 
criminately, plying the flame with 
straw prepared with tutch or brim- 
stone; and every'mah stabbed with- 
out remorse, the woman or child, 
which soever atiempted to escape 
the flame and suffocation. The 
masgacre being finished, thase who 
‘aecomplished it, returmed. like men 
agitated by the furies, to dic. then; 
selves on the walls. : 
~ - Mr Lew, who commanded one of 
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the divisions, observed, while looking 
at the conflagration, that the num- 
ber of defenders was considerably 
diminished, and advanced again to 
the attack. After several ladders 
had failed, a few grenadiers got over 
the parapet, and maintained their 
footing in the tower, until more se- 
cured the posses:ion, Rangaroo, 
hastening to the defence of the 
tower, was killed by a musket-ball. 
Efis fall increased the desperation of 
his friends, who crowding to revenge 
bis death, left other parts of the 
rampart bare, The other divisions 
of the French troops hayiug ad- 
vanced, numbers on all sides got 
ever the parapet withont opposition; 
nevertheless none of the defenders 
quitted the rampart, or would ac- 
cept quarter, but cach advancing 
against or struggling with an an- 
tagonist, would resign his poinard 
only with death. . 

‘The slaughter of the conflict being 
over, another much more dreadful 
presented itself in the. area below, 
The transport of victory lost all its 
joy; all gazed on each other with 
silent astonishment and remorse, 
and the fiercest could not retuse a 
tear to the destruction spread before 
them. Four of the soldiers of Ran- 
gareo on seeing him fall, concealed 
themselves in an anfrequented part 
of the fort, until the night was far 
advaneed ; when they dropped down 
from the walls, and speaking the 
same language, passed unsuspected 
through the quarters of Vizcram 
Rauze: They concealed theniselves 


in the thicket, and the third night) 


after, two of them crawled into -tho 
tent of Vizcram Ranze, and stabbed 
him in 32 places, and were: imme- 
diately cut to pieces. Had they 


failed, the other two remaining in the 


forest, were bound hy the same ‘oath 
to perform the deed or perish in the 
attempt. (Orme, $c.) i 


Boacau.—A’ town in’ the pro-. 


vince of Bahar, district of Bettiah, 
siguated on fhe east side of the River 
Gunduck, 120 miles N. N.'W. from 
Path. shat. 2°.-4’. No Lorig: 84°. 


BOGLIPOOR. 


13. E. Excellent timber for ship 
building is procured .in this neich- 
bourhood, and floated down the 
Guaduck and Ganges to Caleut‘a. 

BoGaktan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Monghir, 
130 miles N. W. from Moorsheda- 
bad. Lat. 24°. 53’.N. Long. 86°. 
52’. FE. 

_Boceva or BoGatcunn, (Bhage- 
lakhanda).—A district in the ‘pro- 
vince of Gundwana ;. but, during the 
reign of Aurengzebe, annexed by 
edict to the Soubah of Allahabad, 
although it was never actually sub- 
jugated by his forces. It is siiiated 
abput the 24th degree of norjh lati- 
tude, and is bounded on the west 
by the British territorics in Bundel- 
eund, and to the cast by the small 
district of Manwas,: ‘The Soane is 
the principal river, and the chief 
town is Rewah, where an indepen- 
dent rajah resides. 

The produce-of the country is 
wheat, barley, and different kinds 
of pease, and the inhabitants possess 
large flocks of cattle and sheep ; the 
land, however, is but little cultivat- 
ed, the natives scarcely raising grain 
enough for their own subsistence. 
Except Rewah, there is no town 
that deserves the name; and the 
cpuntry is occupicd by many petty 
independent rajahs, who carry on 
an incessant predatory warfare with 
each other ; nor are there any re- 
mains found to indicate a forincr and 
‘superior state of civilization. 

oGLipoor,( Bhagelpoor).—A dis- 
trict in the province of Bahar, now 
comprehended in that of Monghir, 
to which it sometimes .communi- 
cates its name. [1 is nearly equally 
divided by the Ganges, and origi- 
nally contained 2817 square miles, 
It is well supplied with water and 
fertile; the weaving of mixed voods 
made.with silk and cotton, flourishes 
in the town of Boglipoor, and the ad- 
jacent country., ey oe 

Near Goganallah, one stage from 
Boglipoor, is a monument rescme- 
bling a pagoda, erected to the me- 
mory of Mr, Cleveland, by the of. 
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ficers and zemindars of the Jungl- 
terry of Rajemahal, who, prior to his 
time, were a race of sayages, and 
whom, by conciliating measures, he 
induced to place themselves under 
‘the protection of the British govern- 
ment. A corps of 300 of these na- 
‘tives have been taken into the ser- 
vice of the East India Company, and 


now protect the territory they used . 


to desolate. (J. Grant, Colebrooke, 
Lord Valentin, §c.) See Moncuir. 
Rowrieoor:—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Bahar, district of Monghir, 
situated about two miles from the 
main wranch of the Ganges, Lat. 
25°. 11'.N. Long. 86°: 50... A 
majority of the inhabitants are Ma- 
hommedans, and a college of that 
religion still exists, but in a state of 
great decay. There are two very 
‘singular round towers, about a mile 
N. W. from the town. ‘The Rajah 
of Jyenagur consider them so holy, 
that he has erected a building to 
shelter his subjects who visit them. 
There is a noble banyan tree at the 
entrauce of the tuwu.—( Lord Va- 
lentia, Sc.) et 
BoGwanpoor, ( Bhagaranmura).— 
A town in the province of Bahar, 
district of Rotas, 47 milcs S. E, from 
Benares, Lat. 25°..N. Long. 83°. 
- 40" 1. we - 
Bocwanaora, (Bhagavan Gola. 
— A large inland trading town in the 
province of Bengal, eight miles N. E. 
from Moorshedabad, — Lat. 24°. 21’, 
N. Long. 88°, 29% FE. = This is a 
great mart for grain, from which. the 
town of Moorshedabad is principally 
snpplicd. ‘The town, which is en- 
tirely built of bamboos, mats, and 
thatch, has been more than once re- 
moved, on account of the encroach- 
‘ments of the Ganges, and exhibits 
more the appearauce of « temporary 
fair or cncanipiment than that of a 
town. (Col. Colebroohe, Sc.) | 
Bowanpevi.—A small village in 
‘Northern Hindostan, situated among 
the mountains in the’ province of 
Serinagur. Lat. 30°. 36.N. ‘Long. 
78°, 12'. EE. In this neighbourhood 


are many Europea productions, 
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such as the peach, apricot, walnat, 


“strawberry, rasberry, dandelion, but- 


te¥-flower, and white rosc. Here 
are also forests of spreading firs of 
very large dimensions, and yielding 
much pitch. .(Zéaper, §c.) 
—— 
BOMBAY. 

A city and island on the west 
coast of India, formerly compre- 
hended in the province of Aurunga- 
bad, but now the principal British 
settlement on the west cvast of In- 
dia. Lat. 189.58’. N. Long. 72°. 
38. | 

Bombay is about 10 milcs in 
length, by three the average breadth, 
and has noW lost all pretensions tu 
its insular name; as, in 1805, Mr. 
Dunean completed a causeway, or 
vellard, at Sion, across the narrow 
arm of the sea, which separated it 
from the contiguous island of Sal- 
sette, an operation of infinite service 
to the fiumers and gardencrs who 
supply the Bombay market, but 
which is said to have had a preju- 
dicial effect on the harbour. 

The fortifications of Bombay have 
been improved; but are esteemed 
too extensive, and would require a 
numerous garrison. Towards the 
sea they are extremely. strong, but to 
the land side do not offer the same 
resistance; and to an cnemy landed, 
and capable of making regular ap- 
proaches, it must swrender. The 
town within the walls was begun by 
the Portuguese; and even those 
houses that have since been built 
are of a similar construction, with 
wooden pillars supporting wooden 
verandahs; the consequence of which 
is, that Bombay bears no -external 
resemblance to the other two . presi-. 


-dencies. ‘The government house is 


a handsome building, with several 


good apartinents; but it) has the 
great inconvenience, of the largest 


apartinent on both floors. being a 
passage-room to the others... 
_ ‘The northern part of the. fort. is 
inhabited by Parsee families, whio ave © 
hat remarkably cleanly jn their do 
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mestic conterts, nor in the sirects 
where they live. ‘The view irom the 
fort is extremely beautiful towards 
the bay, which is here and there 
broken by islands, many of which 
are covered With trees, while the lofty 
and curious shaped hills of the table 
jand forin a siriking back ground. 
The sea is on three sides of the fort, 
and on the fourth is the esplanade ; 
at the extremity of which is - the 
black town, amidst cocoa-nnt trees. 

Bombay is the only principal set- 
tlement in India where the rise of 
the tides is sufficient to permit the 
consfruction of docks on a large 
seale; the very highest spring tides 
reach to 17 feet, but the usual height 
is 14 feet. The docks are the Com- 
pany’s property, and the king’s ships 
pity a high monthly rent tur repairs. 
Lhey are entirely occupied by Par- 
sees, Who possess an absolute mono- 
poly ta all the departments ; the per- 
son who contracts for the timber 
being a Parsee, and the inspector of 
it on delivery of the same cast. On 
the 23d of June, 1810, the Minden 
74, built entirely by Parsecs, with- 
out the least European assistance, 
was launched froin these dock-yards. 
The teak forests, from whence these 
yards are supplied, lie along the west- 
ern side of the Ghaut mountains, and 
other contiguous ridges of hiils on 
the north aud cast of Bassecu; the 
numerous rivers that descend trom 
them affording water carriage for the 
timber. 

The common and swect potatoe 
are very good at Bombay; but the 
vegetable for which Bombay is cele- 
brated all over the east, is the onion. 
Potatoes are now produced in this 
quarter of India in the greatest abun- 
dance, although so recently intro- 
duced; the Bombay markct is sup- 
plied with this root from Gujrat, and 
also with some cheese, which is bard 
and ill flavoured. The buffalo fur- 
nishes the milk and butter,and oc- 
casionally the beef; but Europeans 
in general are prejudiced against it, 
¢ Theg#azar mation is hard and 
cate, When well fed, is as good 
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as the English. Kid is always good, 
and the poultry abuadant; but not 
good, unless fed on purpose. The 
fish are excellent, but the larger 
kinds not plentiful. The bumbelo 
resembles a large sand cel, and, after 
being dried in the sun, is usually 
eaten at breakfast, with a dish of 
riee and split pease, coloured with 


turmeric, named kedgerce. The 
prawns arc uncommonly fine, The 


island is too smail to furuish mach 
game; but the red-legged4petridge 
is not wicommon, and snipes are 
sometimes seen. "The frogsthere are 
large, and are caten by the Chinese 
and Portugnese, =. 
This little island commands the 
entire trade of the porth-west coast 
of India, together with that of the 
Persian Gulf); ‘Yhe principal cargo 
of a ship, hound from Bombay or 
Surat to China, is cotton; in the 
stowing and screwing of which, the 
cominanders and ofiieers are remark- 
ably dexterous. Some of the large 
ships will carry upwards of 4000 
bales, containing about 2,500 Bom . 
bay candies, of 560 pounds ayoir- 
dupois, or total, 1,400,000 pounds, 
‘The other part of their cargo con- 
sists of sandal wood and. pepper, 
frum the Malabar coast; . guins, 
druys, and pearls from Arabia, Abys- 
ynia, and Persia; elephants’ tecth, 
cornclians, and other produce of 
Cambay, sharks’ fins, bird nests, &c, 
from the Maldive and Laekadive 
Islands. These ships generally ar- 
rive at Canton in the month of June, 
or beginning of July, and lic there 
idle (cxeept delivering their cargo 
and receiving the return cargo) un- 
til the month of December or. Janu- 
ary. In 1808, the quantity of cotton 
brought to Bombay for re-exporta- 
tion was 85,000 bales, of 375 pounds, 
the half of which is procured from 
the country on the Nerbuddah, and 
the rest frown Gujrat and Cutch; the 
quantity, however, is not usually so_ 
large. The cotton screw is worked. 
by a capstan, to each bar of which — 
there arc 30 men, amounting, m the 
whole, to: about-240 tg cach screw, 
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Hemp is packed in the same man- 
ner; but it requires to be carefully 
nid in the press, for the fibres are 
liable to be broken if they are bebt. 

Gor the European market, Bom- 
bay is an excellent place to procure 
guns and drugs of all sorts, Mocha 
coffee, barilla, cornelians, agates, and 
also bine and other Surat goods. In 
2810, the prime cost of ‘the soods, 
exported from England to Bombay 
by tre East India Company, umount- 

ed oniv to 116,7871. 


Cummerce of Bombay, from the 1st 
Mar, 1811, to the 30th A pril, 1812. 


Tne total value of goods imported | 


from .London, from the Ist May, 
I8it, to the ‘ 30th April, 1812, 
amounted to 2,045,363 rupecs, viz. 
Grain and other articles of food 4,772 
Articles for the use of the 
natives - - - - - 
Sundries for Europeans — 1,313,661 
Ditto for manufactures - 368,293 
Ditto tor re-cxportation - 202,042 
Piece goods + - = - 80,332 


75,363 


2,045,363 


Treasure - + = = 13,579 


2,058,942 

The value of the exports to Lon- 
don, during the above period, wag, 
94] 282 rupees, viz. 


Rupecs 


Surat manufactures - - 3,183 
The produce of Madeira - 39,880 
Ditto Mosambique - - -15,834 
Ditto Bengal -. - - = 62,957 
Ditto Penung & eastwards 54,142 
Ditto Malabar & Canara 81,169 
Ditto Persian Gulf - - 14,678 
Ditto Arabian Gulf =. = 401,603" . 
Ditto Cashmere - - - 12,683 
Ditto Gujrat - ~ - + 49,450 
Piece gouds s+. + = = = 110,660 © 
941,282 


Treasure - ~ - = = 689,018 
Horses - - = = = = 7500 


Rupees 7 537,800 
| The imports te Bexnhay fom Mar 
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amounted to 
‘There were hg ex- 


deira, during 1811-12, 
70,360 rupees. 
ports. 

"Phe imports of merchandize from 
the Brazils in 1811-12 was 160,750 
"Nreasure - - = - - 1,357,650 | 


Rupecs 1,518,400 

The exports direct from Bombay 
to the Brazils were only 43,334 ru- 
pees; the Portuguese ships having, 
as usual, procecded from hence to 
Demaun and Surat for their home- 
ward hound cargoes. 

Tn 1811-12, the imports from, the. 
Isles of 'ranee amounted to 534,183 
rnpecs, of which cloves composed 
two-thirds ;“the rest prize goods re- 
captured on the surrender of the 
islands. ‘The exports to the Isles of 
France amounted in value to 268,403 
rupees, consisting principally of Liu- 
ropean articles, Bengal produce, and 
picee goods, ‘Lhe treasure exported 
Was 39,250 rupecs. 

In [811-12 the value of goods im~ 
ported from China asmounted to 
32,06,298, viz. 

Grain, and other articles of 
food -- = 2 
Articles for the use of the” — 

atives - - -. = - 10,82,218 
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Sundries for Europeans - = 281,514 
Ditto for manufactures - 470,322 
Ditto for exportation” - 940,634 
Piece goods - - - = 401,028 
Sundrics - - « - = 74 
. 32, 07 1 308 
"Freasure  - - = = = 857,256 
Rupees 40,64,654 

The exports to China, during 
1811-12, amounted to 37,06,204 ue 


ees, VIZ = CO 
urat manvfactures - =” 481 
‘Fhe produce of Europe 10,839 


Ditto Madeira. - - +» 12,560 


Ditto America - - = ° : 27,873 
Ditto Mosambique' - - 139,471 
Ditto sebian anh east wi ard chai 


"  Gaxried: forward, 198,299 
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Brought forward 198,223 Rawsilk - - - «= ~ 1401,589 
Ditto Malabar and Canara 99,879 riece goods - - - - 647,361 
Ditto Persian Gulf - - 149,817 Sugar - - - - = - 243,688 
Ditto Arabian Gulf - - 21,802 -Gunnies - + - « -~ 27,521 
Ditto Cashmere - - - 425 Grain - - - - - = 266,802 
Ditto Gujrat - - - - 3,222,911 Sundries - - - - + 18207 
Ditto Cuteh - - - - 2000 —i . 
Picce goods - - - - 15,617 Rupees 27,7: + 

3,706,174 : 

Treasuze - - - = = 10,048 In 1811-12 the exports te - 
Horses - - - = 1300 consisted of a great variety 


Rupees 37,17,522 


In this period: there was a con- 
siderable defalcation in the exports 
to China, on account of the singu- 
Jarly unfavourable state of the mar- 
kets of that country, and the’ sus- 
pected credit of the Chinese mer- 
chants. | 

In 1811-12 the imports from Ma- 
nilla amounted to 2,29,350 rupees, of 
which the article of sugar alone was 
1,566,667 rupees in valuc. ‘The ex- 
ports were only 78,837 rupees, and 
consisted almost entircly of iron and. 
wine. 

There were no imports frem Pegue 
during (811-12, and the exports to 
that country amounted to only 6458 
rupecs. 

Tn 1811-12 the imports from 
Prince of Wales’s Island, and the 
eastward, amounted to 490,529 
‘Treasure = - = + - 9357 


Rupees 499,886 


In 1811-12 the exports to Prince 
of Wales’s.Island, and the eastward, 
of merchandise, amounted 


‘Yo - - - - - + = 471,852 
Treasure - - - = = 276,808 
Horses - - - = = ~ ° §900 . 


Rupces 754,560 


articles, and !,13,905 0’ 
goods were exported, th: 
the whole amounting 


To - + 2+ 2+ - = -). | 
Treasure . - - =< = BZ, cur 
Horses - + - - - 28,400 


Rupees 4,25,615 


In 1811-12 the. imports from the 
coast of Coromandel amounted to 
only 80,771. rupees, the exports to 
that quarter to 1,87,464 rupees, 

In 1811-12 the imports trom Cey- 
lon amounted to 1,14,331 rupees, 
consisting almost entirely of sundry 
articles for Europeans; the exports 
to 67,048 rupees. 

Tn 1811-12 the imports from Ma- 
labar and Canara amounted to 
30,01,139 rupees of merchandise, 


Piz 
Grain, and other articles of 


food - - - - - - 658,316 
Articles for the use of the ; 
natives - - - - - 750,214 
Sundries for Europeans 39,305 
Ditto for manufactures 660,381 
Ditto for re-exportation | 695,422 
Piece goods -«- - - 197,148 
Sundries + - - - - 358 
: 3,001,139 
Treasure - - - - - 46,916 


Rupees 30,48,055 


During the: above period the ox- 


ports to Malabar and Canara con- ~ 


sisted of a great varicty of articles, 
amounting, in the wholé, © 


» 
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No - = = - - - = 957,780 Tn merchandize - - - 354,036 
‘Hreasuve - - - + = - 706,413 ‘Treasure - - - - - 9.646 
Horses i es a ee 102,000 beck 2 


Rupees 1,766,193 


‘"W9 
lf 


In 1811-12, the imports from Goa 
aud = the Concan amounted to 
1,932,637 of merchandize, viz. 
Ga.w'n, and other articles of 


foot = = >= + = = 1,117,812 
Artichs for the use of the 
native. . - © = = 249,014 
Sundrics fur Earopeans 24,780 
Ditto for caanalaetares - 62,476 
Vitto for ce-exportation 89,277 
Piece goods - - - -: 388,768 
Sundries - - - - « 501 
1,932,637 
Treasure - - - - - 107,727 
Rupees uated 


In 1811-12, the exports to Goa anil 
the Conean ainomuted to 3,766,471 
rupees of merchandize, viz. 


Surat manafaetures - - 13,263 
The produce of Europe 825,223 
Ditto Madeira = -*- - = 121,433 
Ditto America - - - 23,079 
Ditto BenBal - = - + 1,125,325 
Ditto Penang, and the 
castward - - - - 181,461 
Ditto Malabar and Canara 381,192 
Ditto Persian Gull - 217,614 
Ditto Arabian Gall - 6,442 
Ditto Cashmere == 51,292 
Ditlo China - - - - 264,113 . 
Ditto Guprat - - - - 118,040 
Ditto Conean =~ + - 3,273 
Ditlo Ceylon -. +. 17,486 
Ditto Cuttch - - - « . 7,909 
Ditto picee goods -  - 375,002 
Ditto sundri ION: cee oe 21,555 
. 3,766,471 
Treasure - - - - - 1,287,956 
dlorses - - we = 474,795 


Rupees 5,129,222 


penne 3 


an 1811-12, the imports from DBas- 


sein, aud sundr y adjacent — I 
ot . merchaudize, viz. 


a Sed ae 


amounted te 
M 


‘Sundries <-« - - = = 


.Tyeasure - - - - - 


Rupces 363,682 


The ine to Bassein, &c. dur- 
ing the above period, were varions, 
and amounted altogether to 296, 179 
rupees. 

In 1811-12, the total imports frou, 

tutch and Sinde amounted {o 


In merchandize - - - 267,759 
Treasure =- - - - - 3,059 
Hlorses - = + - = =, 50,850 


ey 


Ru pees 326,668 


During the above period the ex- 
port of merehandize to Cutech and 
Sinde amounted to 1,111,227 ra- 
pecs, of which Chinese goods were 
nearly one half, and European goods 
only 81,775 rupees. ‘The remainder 
consisted of a great variely of goods, 
but the commerce with these pro- 
vinces happened, for different rea- 
sons (particularly the-unsettled state 
of the China cotton market) to be 
small compared with the prior years. 

In 1811-12, the imports to Bom- 
bay from the Persian Gulf «mounted 
to 1,151,211 rupees of merchandize, 
Viz. 

Grain, and other articles of 


food = - - - = 279,429 

Articles for the use of the 
natives: =~ - - = - 293,015 
Sundrics for Enropeans - 22,913 
Ditte fer manufactures - 466,192 
Ditto for re-exportation 88,356 
Piece goods ~- - - - 1,388 
618 


1,151,211 
813,704 
Horses - - - - - = 175,825 


Rupees 2,140,740 


In 1811-12, the exports to the Per- 
sian Gulf. amounted to. 1,939,705 of 
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Surat mannfactuves - - 27,407 Brought forward 58,382 

The produce of Europe - 139,360 Sundries for Europeans -  — 60,0-48 

Nitto Madeira - - - - 13,610 Ditto for manulactures - 28,111 

Ditto America - - - - 1,850 Ditto for re-exportation - 331,174 

Ditto Masambigue = -  - 1,040) Piece goods - = = - ani e7 

Ditto Bengal - - - - 469,154 Sundries - - - - = 

Ditio Penang and casiward 178.928 —- 

Ditto Mitlabar and Canara. 173,353 ; r 

Vitio Persian Gulf = -) - 500 Treasure - - - = - 

Ditto Arabian Gulf = -  - 188,192 

VYitto Cashmere - - -  IG(H6 Rupe: . 

Ditto China - - - - 236,965 

Ditto Gujrat - - - =) («17,141 Tu 1811-12, the“ex - 

Ditto Concan - - - - 9,183 chandize from Bow at 

Ditto Cuteh = - =~) 49,185 amounted to 142Q ve 

Ditto piece goods - - - 469,685 Sarat manutacture G01 

Ditto sundries - - - - 530) The produce of Eure, 2,764 
———- Ditto Madcira - - - 34,736 
1.939,7045 Ditto America - - - - 63,108 

Treasure - - - - - 8, 200 Ditto Mosambique - - 38,315 

Nitto Bengal - - - - pee 


Vupecs 1,9 48,2005 


In 1811-12, the imports from the 
Arabian Gulf amounted to 


Merchandize - - - - 425,908 
Treasure - - - - -  S1),184 
Horses - - - - - - 7.200 


Rupees 944,292 


The exports during the same pe- 
riod, in merchandize, amounted to 
364,731 rupees, of which only 73, 483 
consisted of European goods. 

In 1811-12, the imports of mer- 
chandize to Bombay from the cast 
coast of Africa, amouuted to 137,886 
rupees. 

The exports of merchandize, dur- 
ring the same period, amounted 
To. - 2- = - = = = 44,339 
Treasnre - - - + - 2,110 
46,449 

fn 1B1I-12, the imports of mer- 
chandize from Surat amounted to 
966,850 rupees, viz. 

Grain, and otber articles of 
food - - - - - ~ 
Artic les for the use of the 


Rupees 


1,287 
57,045 


Carried forward 58,332 


Ditto Penang and eastward = 27,059 
Pitto Malabar and Canara 109,586 


Ditto Persian Gulf - - 13,645 
Ditto Arabian Gulf - - 9,333 
Ditto Cashmere - - - 9,802 
Ditto China - - - 77,628 
Ditto Gujrat - - - - 8,710 
Ditto Conean - - + - 540 
Ditto Ceylon - - - + 891 
Ditto Cutech - - = - 1,629 
Ditto piece gouds - - - 176,757 
Ditto sundries ~- - 2,064 

1,429,351 
Treasure - - - - - 475,981 
Horses ~ = = = = 1,700 


Rupees 1,907,032 
In 1811-12, the imports of mer- 
chandize from the northern ports of 
Gujrat amounted to 5,062,012 ru- 
pees, viz. 
Grain, and other articles of 


food - - - - = - 1,467,825 
Articles for the use of the 
natives - = = - - 376,107 


Sundries for the Europeans 58,991 


Ditto for manufactures - 27,0867 
Ditto for re-exportation - 2,786,564 
Piece goods - - - ~ 344559° 
Sundries - - - - - $80 


Carried forward 5,062,012. 
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Bronght forward 5,062,012 
Treasure - - - - = 41,974 
ffurses - - - = - - 7,650 
ve Rupees 5,111,636 

In 1811-12, the exports of mer- 
chandize from Bombay to the north- 
em ports of Gujrat amounted to 
3,9.5,057 rupees, viz. 


Surai manufactures - - 2,852 
‘The moduce of Lsurope - 1,057,609 
Ditto Medeira- - - - 64,266 
Ditto America - - - - 180,889 
Ditto Mosambique - - 64,370 
Ditto Vengal - - - - 1,268,593 


Ditto Penang and eastward 124,061 
Ditto Malabar and Canara 601,377 


Ditto Persian Gulf - - 144,268 
Ditto Arabian Gulf - - 22,786 
Ditto Cashmere - - - 3,460 
Ditto China - - - - 184,256 
Ditto Gujrat - - - - 5,173 
Ditto Concan - - - - 9,348 
Ditto Ceylon - - - = = 17,077 
Ditto Cutch - - - - 17,317 
Ditto piece goods - - - 144,444 
Ditto sundries en 12,911 

Rupees 3,915,057 
‘Treasure - - - - - 36,615 
Horses - +» - - - - 1,900 


Rupces 3,953,572 


eran at 


In 1811-12. the total value ofmer- 
chandize imported to Bombay 
Was - - - - - = 16,970,626 
‘Freasure imported - + 3,737,084 
Horses - - - - + - 239,875 


Rupecs 20,947,585 


he Oe 


In 1811-12, the total value of the 
semerchandize exported from Bombay 


Was - - - - - - 14,550,642 
Treasure - - - - - 93,027,963 
Iforses - - - = = 229,473 

Rupees 17,808,100: 


One 


Statement of the Ships and Tonnage 
which arrived at and departed from 
mM 2 
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Bombay, between the 1st May,1811, 
and the 30th April, 1812. 


Arrived undcr English tons. 
colours 62 ships measuring 25,601 
Arrived under Spanish 
colours 2 ships measuring 
Arrived under Porteguese 
colours 3 ships measuring 1950 
Arrived under Aral 
colours 12 ships measuring 3660 


79 


950 


32,161 


Departed under English 
colours 93 ships measuring 38,337 
Departed under Spanish 


colours 2 ships measuring 950 
Departed under Portuguese 
colours 1 ship measuring 750 


Departed under Arab 
colours 14 ships measuring 4551 


110° 44,588 


Launched in 1811-12 one 

shipof - - + - - 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 


457 63-94 
of 1283 $2-94 
of 985 35-94 


On the 31st Dec. 1811, 26 large 
ships belonged to Bombay, the ton- 
nage of which was 15,599 tons. 

The ships built at Bombay are 


‘yeckoned one-third more durable 


than any other India built ships. 

‘The Company’s marine at Bombay 
consists of 15 fighting vessels, be- 
sides armed boats, advice boats, and 
other craft, and gives employment 
to a regular establishment of officers 
and seamen. The maintenauce of 
this foree is rendered necessary by 
the swarms of pirates who infest the 
western coast of India, from the 
shores of the Persian Gulf to Goa, 
and who are distinguished, particu- 
larly those who lurk in the more 
northerly tracts, by their courage, 
cunning, and ferocity, These nau- 
tical banditti have haunted the very 
same regions since the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, and probably longer. | 
Out of 104 marine covenanted ser- 
vants, Bombay employs 93. ‘ 
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A vourt of pudktentare is held at 
Bombay, by a single indge with the 
Tithe of recorder, the audhertty and 
practice of this wibaaal being ab 
torether contoraante to those of the 
supreme court at Caleutta, ‘Me law 
practitioners of this cont are three 
barristers, and cight aGerners, 

In istt the asimnber af civil ser- 

fants on the Bombay establishment 
was 74, and the pay, allowances, 
and emoluments of the whole civil 
service, including the European un- 
covenanted assistants, amounted to 
174,235! In the sane vear the pay 
and allowances of the miittary olicers 
on the Bombay establisiment, 349 
in momber, was 1714901 and the 
amount of the Corpans’s Poabay 
regular army of all) descriptions 
20,988 men. Surgeons 40, pay aud 
allowances 22,8761 Chaplains five, 
pav and allawances 47951. Ju the 
Bombayarmy a very great proportion 
of the sepoys come from the Maha- 
ratta country in whole families to- 
gether, and, mining but little with 
the other seets, still retain their na- 
live language. 

Bombay is supposed to contain 
above 220,000 inhabitants. Cf this 
number about 8000 are parsces, and 
nearly as many Mahominedans, and 
three or 4000 Jews; the remainder 
are Portuguese and Uindoos ; 
fatter composing more than three- 
fourths of (he whole population. "Phe 
houses of the rich are of creat ex- 
tent, because the children of) the 

. family continue to live in the same 
house even afer they are married. 
The lower classes have small huts, 
mastly of clay, covered with a mat 
wade of the leaves of the palmyra. 
Vheir waves area great deal higher 
fienin Kengal, but food is dcurer ; 
palanqein bearers receive seven aud 
ewht ropecs per month, 

Amore the Europeans the rage 
for covuatry houses prevails as gene- 
rally as at Madras. aud is attended 
with ae some ipcauventeaces, all 
bastness betug necussarily transacted 

Gi the fort. he ge neralit y oof the 
country kouses are COustor table ual 


the + 
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clegant,and,althongh not so splendid 
as those of Caleutla aud) Madras, 
ure betler adapted to the climate, 
wel eujoy most beautiful views, ‘Che 
valy’ Patish church is in’ the Rag. 
Vhe Pertuenese and Armenia 
shitter hes are nunerous, both with, 
mab without the walls; and the 
ieee or foar synagogues, Ww 
temples and mosques, 
pagoda is in the Blo- 
iniles from the fort, ar 
to Momba Devi. * F 
The Farsee inhabitants tor. 
bay possess vearly the whole of G. 
island, and sec to have periectiy 
domesticated themseives ny their 
new oabede. snes thetr ex puts ican 
from Persia by the Mahonmiedens, 
They are an active and loyal body of 
men, and contribute greatly to the 
prosperity of the settlement, In 
every uropean bouse of trade there 


is a Parsce vo who usually 
produces the far oes portion of the 
capital. “They wear an Asiatic dress, 


but they eat and drink like the Mng- 
lish, Jn the morning and evcuing 
they crowd fo the esplanade to pay 
their adoration, by prostration to the 
sun; on these oceasions the temates 
do not appear, but they still go to 
the well for water. 

Most of the original Parsee cus- 
doms continue unaltered, partien- 
larly the mode of sepwiture, which 
is as follows: 

The body of the defanet is de- 
posited tna circular building, open 
at the top, about 55 feet in diameter, 
and 25 in beight, filled up to within 
five feet of the top, excepting a well, 
16 feet in diameter in the centre, 
the part so filled being terraced with 
a slight deelivity towards the we" 
‘Tyo cirenlar grooves, three ined. 
deep, are raised round the well, 1: 
first at the distance of four, and” - 
sccond at the distance of 10 f - 
from the well, Grooves of the | 
depth and height, and four fect 
tant from each other at the on. 
part of the outer circle, are car: 
straightfiom the wallto the well, : 
nuwieating With the circular one 
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earry off the water. The tonib is, 
by this means, divided into. three 
circles af partitions; the outer for 
men, the middle fur women, and the 
ISscr for children. "Phere they are 
fospectively placed, Wrapped loosely 
ina piece of cloth, and left to be 
devoured by the valtures; which is 
soon dane, as ninnbers of these birds 
aot always secn hovering and watch- 
tne about these charnel houses for 
their prey. "The friends of the de- 
ceased,’ or the persons who have 
charge Cf the tomb. come at the 
proper tine, and throw the bones 
info their reeeptacle, the well in the 
conte, From the bottom of the 
Well subterranean passages lead to 
remove the bones, to) prevent. the 
well trom filling, Men of great pre- 
perfy sometimes build) one of the 
ahove sort for themselves, "The pub- 
fic tombs ace five in number, but not 
all in-use, and are situated about 
three mites north-westerly | from 
Bombay Port. The sun and the sea 
mrtake with fire in thé adoration of 
the Parsees; their year is divided 
into 12 lunar months, but they have 
ho division of time into weeks. 
There is a great difference he- 
tween the character and habits in 
society of the natives of our prin 
cipal settlements and those of the 
intcrior. A person who has resided 


~ oN 
only at Bombay, cannot have an in- 


timate kuowledge respecting the ha- 
hits and manners of the natives in 
the interior provinees of India. Not 
Many years ago, a widow at Bom- 
bay wanted to burn herself with her 
husband's -corpse, which being pre- 
vented, she applied to the governor, 
Who refused perinission ; apon which 
she crossed. the’ harbour to the Ma- 
haratéfa shore, and there audcerwent 
the ceremony. ‘Phat few crimes of 
magnitude occur at Bombay, is 
proved by a statement made in open 
court by the recorder in May, 1810, 
that, for six vears prior to that pe- 
riod, he never had had vceasion to 
gondemn any criminal to the punish- 

meut of death. ; 

The society here is less numerous, 
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and the salaries of the public ser- 
vauts smaller than at the twe chief 
presidencies; economy is conse- 
queathy more atteuded to, but the 
stile of living is frequently clewaut, 
and always comfortable and abun- 
dant. Riee, the chief food) of the 
lower orders, is frequently imported 
from Behgal, even in favourable 
years. 

A society has been established at 
Bombay on a plan somewhat siini- 
Jar to the Bengal Asiatic Society ; 
but itintends to limit itseif to the 
pres at state of manners amony the 
inhabitants of the conntry. The 
situation of Bombay ought to be 
healthy, but it is said to be the re- 
verse, and that the liver is a come 
plait more frequent aud fatal here 
than in any otier part of Tidia. léx- 
posare to the Jand breeze, which sets 
in cyery evening, is frequently tol- 
lowed by a fever; moderate living, 
cautiously avoiding opposite ex- 
tremes, is found most conducive to 
health, 

The travelling distance from Bom- 
hay to Calcutta is 1300 iniles; to 
Dellit, 965; to Hyderabad, 480; to 
Madras, 770; to Poonah, 98; to 
Seringapatam, 620; and to Surat, 
177 miles. 

As a place of consequence Bon- 
bay owes its origin to the Portu- 
guese, to whom it was ceded in 
1530, having been before a depend- 
euce ona cluct residing at ‘Tannah, 
in Salsette. On account of its tine 
harbour a fort was crected by them, 
but the vicinity of Goa, the Portn- 
guese capital, prevented its becom- 
ing in their hand a place of any con- 
quence, "Pwo derivations are as- 
signed to the name, one from the 
Portuguese Boon bahia (a good bay), 
and the other from the Gindou God- 
dess, Bomba Vevi. 

This island was ceded to King 
Charles the Second in June 1661, as 
part of Queen Catherine's portion; 
aud in March, 1662. a fleet of five 
inen of war, under the command ef 
the Karl of Marlborough, was dix? 
patched, with, 500 troops gander Sir 
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Abraham Shipman, and arrived at 
Bombay on the 18th of September, 
1662; but the Portuguese Governor 
waded the cession. The English 
admiral demanded Bombay and its 
dependencies, comprehending Sal- 
sette and 'Tannah, and ihe Portu- 
gucse interpreted the treaty to sig- 
nify Bombay only. The troops were 
removed to the Island of Anjidiva, 
where the mortality was so great, 
that the surviving commanding ot- 
ficer, Mr. Cooke, was glad to accept 
the Island of Bombay on any terms, 
and to this place they were trans- 
ferred in February, 1664-65, the sur- 
vivors mustering only 119 rank and 
file. Such was the unfortunate com- 
mencement of this afterwards flou- 
rishing settlement, which in the 
hauds of the Portuguese had re- 
mained almost a desart. My. Cooke 
may be considered as the first Eng- 
lish Governor of Bombay; on the 
5th of November, 1666, he was suc- 
eceded by Sir Gervase Lueas, 

It was soon discovered that the 
king had made an unprofitable ac- 
quisition, and that the Kast India 
Company were much injured by the 
trade carried on by persons in the 
king’s service, who sold European 
goods, for which they paid no freight. 
in consequence of these and other 
reasons, the king, on the 27th of 


March, 1663, hy liters patent, trans- 


ferred the Island of Bowwbay from 
the crown to the East India Com- 
pany, in free and common soccage, 
as the manor of [ast Greenwich, on 
payment of the annual rent of 101. 
in gold, on the 30th of September 
of each year. "The revenue of the 
island, shortly after the cession, was 
estimated at 28231, per aunum. 

Sir Gervase Lucas died the 21st 
of March, 1667, and was succeeded 
by the dcputy-governor, Captain 
fienry Geary. At the commence- 
meat of this government, Mr. Cooke, 
the first: governor, endeavoured to 
assemble a force at Salsettc, assisted 
by the Jesuits of Goa, to re-esta- 
Glish himself in the Island of Bom- 
id ut dneflectually,s ein 1167-68, 
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the revenues had increased to 64901. 
the garrison was 285 men, of which 
number 93 were Englishmen, and 
the rest French, Portuguese, apa 
natives 

Ov the 23d of September, 1663. 
Bombay was taken possession of 
for the East India Company by Sir 
George Oxinden, the ebief Com- 
pany’s governor, and the = troops 
were transferred from the king’s to 
the Company’s service, along with 
the arms, ordnance, ‘and stores. Sir 
G, Oxinden died on the 14th of July, 
1669, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Gerald) Augicy, as Chief of Surat 
and Governor of Bombay, }which 
continued extremely unhealthy, and 
much iufested by the depredations 
of the Maharatta pirates. 

In 1672-3, a strong Dutch fleet ap- 
peared off “Bombay, and created 
great alarm; but, after reconnoitring 
it, disappe: ied without making any 
attack. In the succeding year there 
were 100 picces of cannon mounted 
in the fortifications, and the garrison 
consisted of 400 regulars, of which 
the greater proportion were topasses, 
and 300 militia. In 1676, letters 
patent were obtained from the hing 
to establish a mint at Bombay, at 
which they were empowered to coin 
rupees, pice, and budgerooks. 

Mr. Augicr died in 1677, and was 
succeeded at Bombay by Mr. Ieury 
Oxinden. At this time Bombay 
coutinued of very little political or 
coinmercial importance, which in 
part ‘proceeded from the vigorous 
government of Aurengzebe on the 
Delhi throne, and the rising power 
of the Maharattas, under the mar- 
tial Sevajee. In 1679, the Esland of 
Kenery was occupied by the troops 
of Sevajee, and the beginning of the 
next year the Island of Kencry was 
seized on by the siddec, or Mogul 
Admiral, the Bombay government 
not daring to oppose either, anc 
from their | proximity being kept in ; 
state of continual alarm. — . 

In 1681, Mr. Johu Child, the} -,..... 
ther of Sir Josiah Child, was | ::- 
pointed Presidcnt at Surat, on: 
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the janior connsellors being appolat- 
ed to act as deputy-governor of 
Bombay. En 1683-4, the Court of 
Directors, im consequence of the 
cagture of Bantam by the Dutch, 
gamstituted Bombay an independent 
Koglish settlement, and the scat of 
the | power and trade of the Kiglish 
nation in the Last Indies. 

On the 23d of December, 1683, 
Captain Richard Kegwin, whe com- 
manded the Company’s garrison, as- 
sisted by Ensign Thompson and 
others, seized on Mr. Ward, the 
deputy-governor, and such inembers 
of the council as adhered to, hin, 
and assumed the govermnent. The 
garrison, consisting of 150 English 
soldiers, and 200 topasses, were 
joined by the inhabitants of the 
island, who clected Captain Keg- 
Win governor, and declared they 
would only acknowledge the king’s 
authority, although, in the interval 
betwiat the acquisition of the island 
and this period, the East ludia Cou- 
pany had expended 300,000L at 

ombay on fortifications and tn- 
provements. 

In 1684-5, Captain Keewin ne- 
gociated a treaty with Rajah Sam- 
bajec, from whom he recovered 
12,000 pagodas due to the Com- 
pany; and on the 19th of Noyem- 
ber, 1684, he surrendered the island 
to Sir Thomas Grantham, on con- 
dition of a general pardon to hime 
self and his adherents. He had not, 
it appears, embezzled any of the 
Company’s money in the fort, which 
was restored to them entire, but had 
subsisted on the revenues of the 
island. 

In 1686, the seat of the English 
‘ goverument was ordered to be trans- 
terred from Surat to Boimnbay, and 
next year, Sir John Child dying, the 
oflice of President devolved on Mr. 
Harris, then a prisoner at Surat, but 
released by the Mogul governor 
hext year. 

In 1688-9, the siddhce’s fleet (Mo- 
oyul’s adiniral) i invaded Bombay, and. 
“got, possession of Mahein, Maza- 
gong, and Sion, aud kept the go- 
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vernor and yarrison besieged in the 
town and castle, Am order was soon 
after obtained tram Aurcngzebe, di- 
recting the sidhee to withdraw fis 
troops; but the evacuation did not 
take place until the 22d of June, 
1690, when the lands belonging to 
the Portuguese Jesnits were seized, 
they having been active th promoting 
the views of the siddee during the 
invasion. 

In 1691-2, the population of Bom- 
bay was mach reduced by the plague, 
of the eiil servants ouly three re-~ 
inaining alive; and in 1604, Sir Jo- 
shua Gayer arrived, as Governor at 
Bombay, which he tonnd ina dis- 
astrous state, principally caused by 
the depredations of the FEagtish pi- 
rates on the Mogul ships, Aureny- 
azcebe insisting that all the foss sus- 
tamed by his subjects should be 
made good by the Bast India Com- 
pany. These pirates in 1698 pos- 
sessed two frigates, of 30 guns, off 
Cape Comurin, vider Captain Kidd, 
who was afterwards taken aud haug- 
ed; oue of 50, one of 40, and one 
of 30 guns, off the Malabar Coast. 

In (798-9, Sir Nicholas Waite 
Was appointed resident at Sarat, on 
the part of the New or English Com- 
pany ; and in 1700, by his intrigues, 
procured the Luprisonment of Sir 
John Gayer and Mr. Colt, the Old 

ror London Company’s servants, At 

this time Bombay was ina very 
weakly staic, and under constant 
alarm of invasion from the Maha- 
rattas, Arabs, or Portuguese, In 
1702-3, it was, again visited by the 
plague, which carried off many hun- 
dreds of the natives, and reduced 
the garrison to 76 men, 

in 1708, the two rival Companies 
having united, Sir Nicholas Waite 
was dismissed, but Sir John Gayer, 
the legitimate governor, still con- 
tinuing in confinement at Surat, Mr. 
Aislabie was appointed ; and such 
was the continued feeblencss of the 
settlement, that the Bombay govern- 
ment this year declined receiving au 
envoy from the King of Persia, for 
fear he shoujd observe the w euk: 
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ness of the place, both by sea and 
land. 

With the junction of the rival 
Companies, in 1708, Mr. Bruce's 
authentic History of the East India 
Company concludes, and .we have 
no documents that can be depended 
on to fill up the interval since that 
period, The history of the infancy ofa 
colony is, however, always the most 
interesting ; and it will be scen, from 
the foreguing narrative, with what 
perseverance the Last India Com- 
pany supported a seiilement, from 
Which, lor many years, they derived 
no profit, aud experienced much 
trouble, 

At present Bombay may be said 


to rule the whole western coast of 


Judia, and its iafluence is telt along 
the coasts of Persia and Arabia ; but 
the terzituuial possessions under ils 
Immediate jurisdiction are small, 
compared with these of Bengal aud 
Madras. ‘They consist prineipally of 
the disiricis of Surat, Broach, Cam- 
*bay, Goclwarah, and other’ coun- 


trices extending along both sides of 


the Gulf of Cambay, a considerable 
proportion Gi which were obtained 
since 1802 trom wAuunad Row Gui- 
cowar, a Maharatta prince, and the 
whole are contained within the pro- 
vinee of Gujrat, of which they com- 
pose by far the inost fertile, highly 


cullivated, and populous portion.7 


The inhabitauts of this region are 
among the most intelligent. and in- 
dustrions of Tiindostan, and from 
hence large quauititics of cotten ma- 
Nufactures are exported to all parts 
of the world. Jroim these districts 
also a great export of the raw ma- 
terial takes place, partly the produce 
of the lauds within the Company’s 
influence, and partly, brought from 
the interior on the large navigable 
rivers, such as-the Nerbuddah, T up- 
tee, Mahy, aud Mchindry, which, 
with many others of smaller note, 
empty their streams into the Gulf of 
‘Cambay. 

- The principal sca port towns, be- 
gsides Bombay, arc Surat, Broach, 
Cambay, | and Gogo, from which are 
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procured the best native seamen. iis 
India, the natives along the gulf, 
particularly on the west side, being 
much addicted. to navigation. ‘Phe 
contiguous Island of Salsette is: 
subordinate to this govermacnit, b 
most unaccountably coutinues to ex- 
hibit the same state of desolation in 
which it was originally received. 

It is dificult, with auy precision, 
to. define the cxtent of the Bombay 
territorial possessions, as some of 
the peshwa’s disiricts are intermin- 
gled with them, aud approach within 
a few miles of the city of Surat. On 
a rough estimate, however, they may 
be calculated to comprehend 0,000 
square miles, containing a popula- 
lion exceeding altogether two and a 
half millions, in the probable pro- 
portion of one Mahommedan to 15 
Hindoos, Nearly nine-tenths of all 
the existing Farsees are resident 
within the. Bombay limits, but no 

estimate of their numbers, approach- 
fig to exactness, has even been 
made. (Lord Vulentia, Bruce, M. 
Graham, Moore, Elmore, RR. Grant, 
Malcolm, Macpherson, Rennel, \2 
Keg. &e.) 

Bonaa.—A small island in the 
Eastern Seas, 25 miles in circum- 
ference, lying off the N. W. ex- 
tremity of Ceram. Lat.3°. S. Long. 
128°. 5 K. 

Bonawast—A small town in the ' 
proviice of North Canara, district 
of Soonda, on. the confines of the 
Beduore district. Lat. 14°; 27’. N. 
Long. 75°. 12'. FE. In FHyder's time 
it soiltaiied 500 houses, but is now 
much reduced, Its walls are ruin- 
ous; and, although it has been aplace 
of great celebrity, do not appear to 
have been of considerable extents 
_A great part of the adjoining coun-_ 


«try is waste, and overgrown with 


forests, but not. containing much 
teak. -This place is noted “by Pio- 
lemy, and is said to‘have had a dy- 
nasty of kings, who ruled 1450 years . 
before the Christian era. ,(f. Bu-- 
chanan, §c.) — 

BonaRaTTe.—A_ small island ‘1° 
the Eastern Seas, due south of Sale- 
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ser, principally inhabited by Bug- 
vosses. Ou this island, and Ca- 
dawe, a small island in the neigh- 
bourhood, the Buggess sovereign is 
suifl to have an establishment for the 
edneation of his dancing girls. 

BoncHn, (Vanughiri, a woody 
guountain)—A district im the Ni- 
zain’s dominions in the province of 
Hiyderabad, situated between the 
17ih and 18th degrees of north lati- 
dude. ft is better peopled and cut- 
tivated than a great proportion of 
the Nizam's -conntry, but has no 
river of consequence. The chicf 
towns are Bonghir and [Tydershy. 

Boneuir.—A town in the pro- 
vince of ‘Llyderabad, district of 
Bonghir, 24 miles Li. trom Hydera- 
bad, Lat. 179 18. N. Long. 79°. 
of, Li. : 

Bonnara.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, district of Broach, 
35 miles EB. of Surat. Lat. 21% 7’. 
N. Long. 73°. 33/, Li. 

Bonneté River, (Vani). — The 
Soauk, which rises in the district of 
Chuta Nagpoor, joins the Burkee 
River, about Lat. 21°. 45’. N. Long. 
$4°. 5u’. E. from whence the united 
streams pursue a course of about 
110 miles, under the ‘appellation of 
the Braminy Noy River, which it 
then changes for that of the Bonuce 
River. Its course is afterwards 
nearly due cast, until it is joined by 
the Coyle, or Byturnee River, when 
they flow together into.the Bay of 

fengzal, 1U0-miles north from Port 
Piadtuiras.. ‘The whole course, from 
the rise of the Soank, may be esti- 


qnated at 360 mies, including the- 
windings; and the countries it passes 


through are Chuta Nagpoor, Gang- 
peor, Sumbhulpour, and Cuttack,» 


» BoxsoLo.—A district in the terri- - 


@ ses of the’ Poonah Maharattas, on 
- + sea coast of the province of Be- 


_.poor, between the 16th and 17th. 


degrees Of north latitude, It is inter- 
sected by mauy mountain streains, 
which floy trom the W estern Ghauts, 
“such as the Gheriah, Denghur, and 
*“AiReyah Rivers, so named from for- 


tresses at their junctions with the: 
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sen, and fornnerly the resort of the 
piratical Meets hich infested. this 


-coast, The principal towns are Ghe- 


riah, Raree, and Vingorla, A great 
proportion of this district belonys ta 
an independent ‘“Maharatta Chief, 
named the Rajah of Colapoor. 
Bontain.— A small district in 


the Island of Celebes, situated at | 


the southern extremity. It was an- 
ciently considered amoug the de- 
pendent allics uf Macassar, but was 
afterwards ceded to the Dutch East 
India Company. Captain Carteret, 
who put into the Bay of Bontain, in 
Lat. 5°. 33’. 8. Long. 119°.474, KE, 
vives a very good character of the 
inhabitants. tie describes Bontain 
Bay as large and capacions, aud 
says, that slips may lie in safety 
there during voth monsouas, Tn 
this bay there are several sinall 
towns; that whichis called Bontain 
lies to the north, aad has a small 
pallisadoed fort. Wood and water 
are to be procured here in great 
plenty, and also fresh provisions. 
owls and fruits abound, and rice 
may be had inany quantity. ‘There 
arc great. aitmmbers of wild hogs in 
the wouds, which may be had cheap, 
as the natives, being Mahomime- 
dans, vever cat them. ‘The tides 


are very irregular; commonly it is” 


but once high water, aad once low 
Water in 24 hours, and the difference 
is seldum snore than six fect. (Sta- 
vorinus, Wilcoche,; Sv.) 

Bony.—aA kingdom in the Island 


of Celebes, extending 20 leagues — 


along the western shore of the Gulf 
of Bony, from the River Chinyana to 
the River Satinico. "This gulf, -or 
arm of the sea, is tamed by the na- 
lives, Sewa, and by the Europeans, 
Buggess Bay, and deeply indcuts 
the Island of: Celebes to the south. 


With the kingdom of Bony a consi-. 


derable trade is carried on, it pro- 
ducing gold, rice, Sago, cassia, tor- 
toise sheils, pearls, kc. kc. : 

'To the north of “Bovy, along the 
bottom of the bay, the country is 


welkinhahited, aud aboungggiy sago, - 


which is yeryecheap ; als 
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pearls. Near the bottom of the gulf, 
at the River Loo, boat building is 
carmied on; also a trade. in -gold, 
sago, cassia, aud seed pearls, The 
inhabitants along the sea-coast fish 
for swallo, (named also sca slug, tri- 
pana, and biche de mar) which they 
carry to Macassar, and sell to the 
Chinese juuks. On the cast side of 
the bay the country is not so well 
inhabited as on the west, and navi- 
‘gation of the bay is extremely ha- 
gardous to ships of burthen, on ac- 
count of the numberless shoals and 
small rocky clusters in it. 

This is the proper country of the 
Buggesses, (bugis, or bouginese) 
who are remarkably industrious and 
skilful in all kinds of curious filla- 
gree work in gold and silver, and in 
weasing the striped and checked 
cotton cleths worn in all the Malay 
islands. They excel also in making 
matchlocks, firclocks, and all kinds 
of arms and accoutrements, and in 
building large prows and other ves- 
sels. ‘his ancient, brave, and mar- 
tial nation became known to Euro- 
peans only in their decline. In cou- 
rage, entcrprise, fidelity, and even 
fair dealing in commerce, they are 
placed at the head of the Orang 
‘Timor, or eastern men, The nation 
to which the bugis exhibit the great- 
est. resemblance are tho Japanese. 

The Bugis may be reckoned the 
original language of ‘the island of 
Celebes. On the sea-coast it is 
much mixed with the Eastern Ma- 
lay, and is found pure only in the 
ancient books, and in the interior of 
Celebes. The alphabet consists of 
22 Ictters; the form of the character 
is peculiar, but rescinbles the Batta 
aud ‘Tagalu. The Koran -has been 
translated into the Bugis language, 
and they also possess traditional and 
historical songs and romances in that 
dialect. 

‘rhe Buggesses possess a code of 
written laws; but they also deter- 
mine many disputes by single com- 
bat, never avenging themselves by 
persoyal assassination. In this.they 
difighipytentially from jhe Sooloo na- 


‘ patoua, who died in 1713. 


‘whom the king was obliged to “% 
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tion, who never think of putting 
themselves on an equality with their 
antagonist, but always attack him 
in the dark, or when off his guard. 

According to Stavorinus, the {rst 
monarch of the Buggesses, aflirmed 
by them to be of celestial origin, in- 
stituted the laws of the country, 
which are. still observed. He ap- 
pointed seven elcctors, the dignity 
to be hereditary in particular tami- 
lies, and descending to females as 
well as the other scx. All matters 
of importance must be decided by 
this electoral college, their power 
extending to the deposition as well . 
as the appointing of their kings, and 
also the making of peace or war. 

Jn the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, the Buggesses were compelled 
by the Macassars to adopt the Ma- 
hommedan, but we have no account 
of their prior religion. The king- 
doin of Bony was once so powerful, 
that the state could bring 70,000 
fighting men into the field, and 
greatly assisted the Dutch in the 
conquest of Macassar, of which they 
have since had reason to repent. 

Rajah Polacca, a powerful prince 
and sovereign of Bony, died in 1696, 
aud was succeeded by his son, Lia- 


The daughter of the latter, Bat- 
fara ‘Todja, succeeded him as the 
16th sovcreign of Bony, and resigned 
in 1715, when she was succeeded by 
her half-brother, Lapadang Sajat, 
who was deposed in 1720, and the 
Queen Battara Todja restored. [Her 
reign was a perpctual scene of civil 
and foreign war; during which she 
was repeatedly dethroned and re- 
elected, and the capital taken and 
plundered by the contending parties 
several times. In 1749, she died,~ 
and was succceded by her half-bro» 
ther, Lama Ossong, under the name — 
of Abdul Zabshab Jelaluddeen, who 
reigned in 1775, atid was then above. 
80 years of age. Prior to this period 
the state of Bony had been brought 
under subjection by the pies bee 
an oath of fidelity and allegiance. 
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The policy of the Datch was to keep 
the Macassars and Buggesses in a 
state of perpetuat hostility, by which 
they at last subdued the former prin- 
cipality, and the latter soon followed. 
On the decline of the Dutch power, 
the state of Bony again attained in- 
dependence, which must have been 
contirmed by the conquest of the 
Dutch settlements in Celebes, in 
1812, by the British. (Stavorinus, 
Forrest, Leyden, Quarterly Review, 
Dalrymple, &c.) * | 
Boonooan.—A small island in 
the Eastern Seas, lying off the south 
end of the Island of Basseclan, and 
having a small hummock on the 
north part of the island, which is 
very woody, but inhabited. 
Boontcotta, (Buddhacata). — A 
town in the Baramahal district, 30 
miles E. by S. from Bangaloor. Lat, 
12°. 51’..N. Long. 78° 18’. E. 
Boocrnooce, (Bhiyabhuj).— A 
town in the province of Cutch, pos- 
sessed by independent native chiefs, 
situated about 10 miles inland from 
the Gulf ofCutch, Lat. 23° 15’. N. 
Long. 69°. 45’. E.. The fort: of this 
district is named Muddi, and stands 
at the mouth of a small river, about 
20 miles distant from Boogcebooge, 
and is one of the chief places of ex- 
port in the province of Cutch. In 
1809, the name of the chief of Booge 
was Futteh Mahommed, who had 
‘extended his influence across the 
Gulf of Cutch, and placed a garrison 
in Positra, in Okamundel, from 
whence he claimed a share of all 
piratical captures. By the natives 
this place is frequently named Cutch 
Bhoojung, and reckoned the capital 
of the province. ye " 
Boo..—One of the southernmost 
*'e Philippine Isles, situated about 
* 10th degree of north latitude. 
- length it may be estimated at 
' giles, by 80,miles the average 
rdth, 7 
OOL, or ButLum.—A small dis- 
:: above the Western Ghauts, but 
comprehended in the British 
‘Mince of Canara: ’ It is-sitaated 
sat-the 13th degree of north lati- 
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dude, and is so mountainous and 
covered with forests, that althaugh 
nominally subject to the former My- 
sore sovereigns, it never was cffcc- 


‘tually conquered until military roads 


were opened through the forest 
towns by Gen. Wellesley in 1801-2. 
It contains no town of consequence, 


-and being situated on the top of a 


ridge of hills, its rivers are mere 
mountain streams. 

BooLacoomsa.—A district sub- 
ject to the Dutch, situated at the 
southern extremity of the Island of 
Celebes. ‘he land is fertile in rice, 
abounds with game, and has exten- 
sive forests; but the timber is not 
well adapted for the construction of 
houses. During the west monsoon 
the road before Boolacoomba is dan- 
gerous for ships ; small vessels, how- 
ever, can run into the River kali- 
kongaung. Near the mouth of this — 
river stands the Dutch pallisadoed 
fort Carolina, in which a resident 
was stationed, who also had the su- 
perintendence of the kingdom of 
Bera. The men of the latter pro- 
vince are, in general, good warriors 
both by sea and land. ‘The richest 
are merchants; others employ them- 
selves in building prows, and in ma- 
nufacturing a coarse cloth from the 
cotton, which is plenty. A small 
tribute of these cloths was annually 
paid to the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. (Stavoraus, §¢.) 

Boonpee, (Bundi).—A town in 
the ‘province of Ajmer, district of 
Harowty, tributary to the Maharat-. 
tas. Lat. 26°. 26’.N. Long. 75°. 
35’. E. oe 

- This town is situated on the south- 
erly declivity of a long range of hills, 
which runs nearly from east to west. 
The palace of the rajah, a large 
massy building of stone, is about 
half way up the hill, and a kind of 
fortification extends to the top. ‘The 
Bondee Rajah is of the Hara tribe, 
and was formerly of considerable 
power and possessions, but both 
have been greatly reduced by the 
Mahratias.. His territories, though 
of small.extent and revenua, are of 
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Inperfauce, as they command a 
prizcipal pass inte Upper filidostan, 

Duriee the retreat of Col. Mon- 
son, in 1604, the Boondece Rajah 
greatly assisted hun in his distress ; 
and his conduct fad been wnitorinly 
"friendly to the English; yet, at the 
peace of 1805, he was abandoned by 
the British government to the ven- 
geanre of the Muaharattas. (Jal- 
colm, Hunter, Vc.) 

BoontaL, (Bhuvantala)—A small 
district in the northern part of the 
Tahdack country, situated betwixt 
the 35th and 36th degrees of north 
latitude ; respecting which nothing 
is knowa, except its geographical 
position, 

Boorve Rapty River, (Revatz). 
—This river has its source in the 
hills which separate the province of 
Onde trom the Nepaul territeries in 
Northern Llindostan, from whence it 
flows through the Goracpoor district, 
and joins the Goggrah, a tew miles 
below Dooryghaut. 

Boorpnana.—A_sinall town in 
the province of Delhi, within the for- 
mer district of Sumroo Begum, 42 
miles N. N. W. from Delhi. Lat. 
29°, 18’. N. Long. 77% 20’. E. 

Boorcuaut.—A ghaut, or pass, 
throngh the western range of moun- 
tains, which is ascended on the road 
from Bombay to Poonah. This pas- 
sage, although very ragged  afid 
steep, is net so much so as the Am- 
bah pass; vet the hills are of great 
heiecht, and present many fine scenes 
to the artist to delincate. Near the 
“snomuinit i: a small village, named 
Cvondallah, and another at the bot- 
tom muncd Expoly, with a handsome 
tank of great extent, cuclosed with 
a stone wall, and having a flight of 
stone steps to the water. (door, 
hc.) | 

Boornancoor.—A_ city in’ the 
Maharatia territories, in the province 
of Khandesh, of which it was former- 
ly the capital, situated on the N. W. 
side of the River Tuptee, ‘Lat. 21°. 
20°°N. Long, 76° 20’. 6. 

This town is the bead-quarters of 
a, Difalar sect of Mahommedans, 
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named Bohrah, whose moullah, or 
high priest resides here. ‘They dis- 
tinguish their own sect by the name 
of Ismaceliah, deriviug their origin 
from one of the followers of the pro- 
phet, who flourished in the age im- 
mediately suceceding that of Ma- 
hommed. They form a very large 
society, spread over all the countries 
of the Deccan, and carry on an ex- 
tensive cominerce in all the provinces 
where their members are dispersed, 
appropriating a certain portion of 
their gains to the maintenance of 
their high priest. In Surat, there 
are GOUU families of Bobrahs, and in 
Oujain 1500. A younger brother of 
the moullah resides at Oujain, and 
exercises a temporary and spiritual 
authority over tie Bohrahs resident 
there. | 

This city was taken possession of 
by the British army under Colonel 
Stevenson, on the 16th Oct. 1803, 
without resistanee; but was restored 
at the conclusion, of the peace, in 
Dec. 1803. It is much fallen off 
from its former grandeur; and the 
decay is likely, trom the nature of 
the government to which it is at 
present subject, to continue, 

Travelling distance from Oojain, 
154; Nagpoor, 256; Poonah, 288 ; 
Bombay, 340; Agra, 508; and Cal- 
cutta, by Nagpoor, 978 miles. (Hun- 
ter, Rennel, §c.) 

Boorkoo,—A small village in the 
Gujrat Peninsuh, situated near the 
Rua, six miles S.W. from Amran, 
and swrounded by a wall of black 
rock, Which abounds in the adjacent 
country. ‘This village belongs to 
Sunderjce Sewjee, the agent for 
horses to the Bombay government, 

Booro.—An island in the castern 
seas, situated Lcetwixt the 3d agg 
4th degrees of of south latitude, and’ 
the 126th and 127th of east longi- 
tude. In length itmay be estimated 
at 75 miles, by 38 miles the average | 
breadth. . 

The principal settlement on this - 
island is Cajelli, situated at the ‘upt- 
tom of-a gulf of the sallie names in a 
marsby plain. The Dutch built a 
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stone fort here, which was blown up 
in 1689; since which they have only 
had an inclosure of pallisadoes, the 
island proving but an unprotitable 
settlement to them, as it produced 
no spicereis, Buffaloes and rice are 
to be had here in abandance, and 
also cocoa-nuts, bananas, femons, 
citrons, bitter oranges, a few pine 
apples; and itis on this island that 
the best eajeputa oil is procured. 
Booro produces different sorts of 
ebony, and also the sago, palm, and 
teak trees. Ships may be supplied 
here with rice, cattle, aud other 
refreshments, and the woods abound 
with the babi roussa or hog deer, 
The Chinese trade bere for cabi- 
net woods, and for different species 
of dye woods. Part ‘of the inhabit- 
auts are Mahommedans, and have 
a mosque here; but the interior of 
the islund is inhabited by the abo- 
rigines or horaforas, who live dis- 
persed among the inaccessible moun- 
tains, and subsist on sago, fruits, and 
the produee of the chace. The south 
of Kooro is much infested by the 
Papuas from New Guinea. (Forest, 
fa Billardiere, Bougainville, Stavo- 
rinus, Se) : 
Boosnaun.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Jessore, 
50 miles, W. by S. from Dacca. 
Lat, 23°, 31’. N. Long. 89° 39’. E. 


~BOOTAN, (Bhitan). 

A country in Northern Hindostan, 
situated = principally between the 
27th and 28th degrees of north 
latitude. By the inhabitants of 
flindostan’ it is also named the 
country of dhe Deb Rajah; and by 
“« ‘Mhabitants of Tibet, Dukba. 
.g boundaries are very inaccurately 
“aed; but, as an approximation, 
-. province may pe estimated at 
» -) miles in length, by 90 miles the 
overage breadth. ‘To the north it is 
“parated from ‘Tibet by the Lfi- 
malaya, on Soomoonang Mountaius, 
. to.“the ‘south is the province of 
Bengal; to The east it.has-an un- 
explored region north of Assam; aud 


17: 
to the west the Kyrant country, sub- 
ject to the Nepaulese. : 


This province presents nothing to 
the view, but the most mis-shapen 
irregularities; mountains covered 
with eternal verdure, and nich with 
abundant forests of large and lofty 
trees. Almost every mountain has 
a rapid torrent at its basc, and many 
of the loftiest have populous vil- 
lages amidst orchards and other 
plantations: In its external appear- 
ance it is the reverse of Tibet, which 
is a level table land. 

The mountains of Bootan form 
part of the great chain, which geo- 
graphers term Mons Imaus; and of 
which frequent mention is made in 
the mythological histories of | the 
Brahmins, by the name of Himalaya. 
At the foot of the chain of hills, to- 
wards the Bengal fronticr, is a plain 
of about 25 miles in breadih, choked 
up With the most luxuriant. vegeta- 
tion ; and from its inaptitude to sup- 
ply the wauts, or facilitate the firnc- 
tions of human life, may be con- 
sidered as appertaining properly to 
neither. ‘The exhaiations arising 
from the multitude of spritigs, which 
the vicinity of the mountains pro- 
duces, are collected and contined 
by the woods, and generate a most 
pestilential atmosphere. The trees - 
ave large, and the forests abound 
wh elephants; the human inhabi- 
tants are much debased in form, 
size, and strength. 

he climate of Bootan, affords 
every degree of variation; for, at the 
lime the inhabitunts of Punakba are 
cautions of exposing themselves to 
an ‘almost vertical sun, those:- of 
Ghassa feel all the rigonr of winter, 
aud are chilled by perpetual snows ; 
yet both places are within sight of 
cach other. 7 

In this province almost every — 
favourable aspect of the mountains, 
coated with the smallest quantity of 
soil, is cleared and adapted for culti- 
vation, by being shelved into hori- 
zontal beds. ‘The country abounds 
with excellent limestone; but the 
natives appear Unacquaintad with 
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its uses, cither for building or for 
agricultural purposes, The season 
of the rains about "Passisudon, the 
capital, is remarkably moderate; 
there are frequent showers, but none 
of those heavy torrents which ac- 
compapy the monsvon in Bengal. 
In Bootan are to be found straw- 
berries, raspberries, and black berries, 
vrowing Wild; there are also ,the 
apple, pear, peach, and apricot trees; 
also the ash, birch, maple, yew, pine, 
and fir, but no oak trees. The 
forests abound with a variety of 
handsome timber, and the fir is often 
found cight and 10 feet in circum- 
ference. The turnips are remark- 
ably good, being large, free from 
fibres, and very sweet. The best 
fruits are oranges, peaches, apricots, 
pomegranates, and walnuts. For 
Irrigation the Booteas conduct wa- 
ter across the chasms of the moun- 
tains, through the hollow trunks of 
trees. In this country great part of 
the field labour falls on the females. 
They plant, wecd, and fo them 
eventually the task falls of applying 
the sickle, and brandishing the flail. 
In all laborious offices they are ex- 
posed to hardships and inclement 
weather. 
Wild animals are not numcrous 
in Bootan, but monkies of a large 
and handsome kind abound, ary: 
are held sacred by the Bootcas, as 
well as by the Hindoos. The spe- 
cies of horse, which ts indigenous to 
Bootan, is called Tannian or ‘Tan- 
gun, from Tangustan, the general 
appellation of that assemblage: of 
mountains, which constitutes the 
territory of Bootan; the breed being 
altogether confined within these li- 
mits. They are usually 13 hands. 
high, and remarkable for their sym- 
inetry and just proportions. They 
are distinguished in general by a 
tendency to piebald, those of one 
colour being rare. ‘They are short 
bodied, clean limbed, and though 
deep in the chest, extremely active. 
Accustofmed among their native 


mountains to struggle against op- 
positiogy they secin 40 inkierit this 
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spirit as a principle of their nature; 
aud hence, have acquired among 
Huropeans, a character ofbeing head- 
strong and ungovernable, though 
in reality it procecds from an excess 
of cagerness to perform their task. 

rom Bootan a caravan annually 
visits the district of Rungpoor in 
Bengal, bringing with it oranges, 
walnuts,. and the coarse woollen 
manutactures of that country, wilh 
the horses that carry them, for sale. 
The same privilege has never: been 
wlowed by the Bootan government 
to the inhabitants of Bengal. The 
presents sent by the Deb Rajah to 
the Bengal presidency, in 1772, con- 
sisted of sheets of gilt leather, 
Stamped with the black eagie of the 
Russian armorial, talents of gold 
and silver, and bulses of gold dust 3 
bags of genuine musk, narrow wool- 
len cloths, the manufacture of Tibet, 
and silks. of China. ‘The chests 
which contained them were of rood 
workmanship, and joined together 
by dovetail work. The Narraince, 
a base silver coin struck in Coos 
Bahar, is. current through Bootan, 
as in that country there are local pre- 
Judices against a mint. It is of the 
value of about 10d. or one-third of 
a sicca rupec; the name is derived 
from the Hindoo mythology. 

The Deb (deva) Rajah who re- 
sides at Tussudon is the supreme 
head of the province, and his autho- 
rity is obeyed by a considcrable part 
of it, particularly the country adja- 
cent to the road leading from Ben- 
gal to the metropolis. With the 
country to the cast and west of this 
line we are but little. acquainted ; 
and it is quite impossible to form 
any rational estimate of the popu- 
lation, which from the remoteR\: 
scattered sites of the towns and vil- 
lages, and the precipitous nature 
of the country, we‘ may conjecture | 


to be very seanty. ‘The principal 


towns are 'Tassudon the capital, Poo- 
nakha, -Wandipoor,, Ghassa, aud , 
Murrichom. . Pilo isthe itle geven 
to a provincial gévernor, and sdubah 
to those of inferior rank. 
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The military weapons of the Boo- 
teas are the bow and arrow, a short 
straight sword, and a faulchion re- 
flected like a pruning knife. In war 
they use poisoned arrows; the poi- 
son they procure from a plant as yet 
unknown to Europeans, and it is an 
inspissated vegetable juice, in con- 
sistence and appearance much re- 
sembling crude epium, Their 
matchlock muskets are very con- 
temptible, and of no use, except in 
the finest weathcr when the match 
will burn, and the priming in an 
open pan take fire. In the manage- 
ment of the sword and shield they 
are very dextrous, and most exccl- 
Jent archers. ‘They have wall pieces, 
but no cannon, A strong jealousy 
of all intercourse with the inhabi- 
tants of Tindostan Proper, prevails 
universally among the natives on its 
northern frontier; and it docs not 
appear that Bootan was ever con- 
quered, or even seriously invaded by 
the Mahommedans. 

There is a remarkable dissimi- 
larity between the feeble bodied and 
meck spirited natives of Bengal, and 
their active and Herculean neigh- 
bours the mountaineers of Bootan. 
A strong similarity of features per- 
vades the whole race of the Booteas, 
who are much fairer and more ro- 
bust than their Bengalese ncigh- 
bours, with broader faces and high 
cheek-bones. They are greatly at- 
flicted with glandular swellings in 
the throat, from which the natives 
of Bengal are exempted; it being 
calculated that one person in six 
is affected with this distemper. 

The Booteas have black hair, 
which they cut close to the head, 
The eye is a very remarkable fea- 
iviure of their faces, small, black, and 
with long pointed corners, as if 
stretched and extended by artificial 
means. Their eYe-lashes are so thin 
' as to be scarcely perceptible, and 
the cye-brow is but slightly shaded. 
Below tht eye is the broadest part 
of the faee;2vhich is rather flat, and 
narrows from the cheek-bones to the 
#hin. This character of counte- 
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nance prevails among the Tartar 
tribes, but is more remarkable among 
the Chinese. ‘The skins of the 
Booteas are smooth, and most of 
them arrive at a very advanced age, 
before they have eveu the rudiments 


.of a beard; their whiskers also are 


of a very scanty growth. Many of 
them are six fect high; and, taken 
altogether, their complexions are not 
so dark by several shades as those 
of the European Portuguese. 

Their houses are in general but of 
one story; but the palace of the 
Deb Rajah, at Tassudon, consists of 
many floors, the ascent to which is 
by lofty stairs, which is an unusual 
circumstance in Bootan. Tn a coun- 
try composed of mountains, and 
abounding with torrents, bridges 
must necessarily be very frequent ; 
and a traveller has commonly to 
pass one or morc every day’s jour- 
ney. ‘They are of various construc- 
tion, generally of tiinber, but some- 
times of iron chains, 

Woollen cloth for raiment, meat, 
spirits, and tea, are in use among 
the Bootcas, who are strangers 10 
the subtle niceties and refined dis- 
tinctions of the Hindoos, which con- 
stitute the absurd perplexity of caste. 
As a refrcshment tca is as common 
in Bootan as in China, but it is 
we in a very different way from 
that which Europeans are accustom- 
ed to follow. ‘The Booteas make a 
compound of water, flour, salt, but- 
ter, and bohea tea, with some other 
astringent ingredicnts, all boiled and 
beat up together, When they have 
finished the cup, they lick it in order 
to make it clean; the higher classes 
afterwards wrap it up in a piece of 
scarlet silk. In some instances their 
medical practice is rendcred unplea- 
sant to the physician, who, when 
the Bootan Rajah takes a dose of 
physié, is obliged to swallow, how- 
ever unseasonably, a proportionate 
quantity of the same medicine. 

The ministers of religiog in Boo- 
tan are of the sect of Bud¥Yha, and 
a distinct class, confined folely to 
the dutics of "their faith. The com- 
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mon people pretendivg fe nointerfer- 
ence ‘in matters of spiritval concern, 
leave religion, with allits forms and 
ceremonies, to those who are at- 
tached from carly habit to its obliga- 
tions and prescriptions, Com maunce 
paimee oom, a form of words to 
which ideas of peculiar sanctity are 
annexed by the inhabitants of Boo- 
tan and Tibet, are placed on most 
of their consecrated buildings. They 
are frequently also engraved on the 
rocks in large and deep characters, 
and sometimes seen on the sides of 
hills, tormed by means of stones 
fixed in the earth, and of so great a 
size as to be visible at a considerable 
distance, In the performance of any 
religious duty, the Booteas admit of 
no interrnption whatever, which has 
proved the cause of much delay and 
inconvenience to those who lave 
had business to transact with their 
chiefs, (Zurner, Samulers, Rennel, 
Ge.) 

Booroy.—An islend in the East- 
ern Seas, lying off the soath-eastern 
extremity of Celebes, about the 5th 
degree of sonth latitude. In length 
it mav be estimated at 85 miles, by 
20 miles the average breadth ; and 
it is separated from the Island of 

angansane by a strait, which is 
passable for square rigged vessels. 

This island is high and woody,, 
but well cultivated, aud produces 
rice, maize, yams, a variety of tro- 
pical fruits, and abandance of the 
wild bread fruit tree, the Kernel of 
which is indigestible. Fowls, goats, 
buiialces, and fish, are also to be 
procared here, in paymeut of which 
money is preferred ‘by the natives to 
any species of barter. The inhabi- 
tants are very tawny, of short sta- 
ture, and ugly; their language, on 
the sea coast, is the Malay, and 
their religion the Mahommedan, 
The Dutch had formerly a_settle- 
ment here in the Bay of Buoton, 
and held the chief of the island un- 
der a sortof subjection as an ally. 
They paig. hin 150 rix dollars an- 
nuially, ig, return for which he per- 
mitted them tu send 4n officer an- 


nually, named the extirpator, whd 
iuspected the woods, and destroy ed 
the clove trees. 

On the cast side of this island is a 
bay, named by the Dutch Dwaal, or 
Mistake Bay, into which if a ship 
be drifted by the currents, she can- 
not get ont until the west monsoon 
sets in, and even then it fs difficult. . 
A Dutch governor, going to Banda, 
was detained in this vexatious gulf 
a whole year. (Stavorinus, Label- 
lardicre, Lorrest, Bougainville, &c. 
§e.) 

Bora, (Bhunalu, a King).—A 
town in the provinee of Malwah,. 
107 miles east of Oojain, the capital 
of a small state tributary to the Ma- 
harattas, Lat. 23° 16’. N. Joong, 
77°. 27's. 

This place is extensive, and sur- 
rounded with a stone wall, on the 
outside of which is a Jarge guige, or 
mart, with wide and straight strects, 
Ona rising ground to the 8S. W. on 
the outside of the town is a fort 
called Enitehghur, built on a solid 
rock, It has a stone wall with square 
towers, but no diteh. ‘To the south- 
west, under the walls of this fort, is 
a very extensive tank, or pond, 
formed by an embankment at the 
confluence of five streams, issuing. 
from the neighbouring hills. The 
tank is about six miles in Jength. 
Che hills in the neighbourhsed con- 
fain a soft free stone, and a reddish 
granite, from which issues the small 
river Patarah, and the Betwah also 
has its source in this vicinity. 

“The town and territory of Bopal 
are occupied hy a colony of Patans, 
to whom they were assigned by Au- 
renezebe. In 1790 the revenue of 
Bopal was estimated at 10 lacks of 
rupees, but it has been since greatly, 
reduced by the depredations and en- 
croachments of the Maharattas. 
(Hunter, Sc.) _ 

Borea.—A_ town in the northern 
extremity of the province of Delhi, 
situated in. the Doab of the Jumna . 
and Sutulege rivers. ‘Lhe,couutry, 
in the neighbourhood; is inhabited 
by Singhs aud Sicks. 
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BORNEO, (Varuni). 

The largest of ‘the Asiatic Isles, 
extending from the seventh paralle! 
ofnorth, to the fourth parallel of south 
latitude, and from the 109th to the 
118th of cast longitude. This island 
is of a more solid compact figure, 
aud not so much indented by arms 
of the sea as the rest of the Mastern 
Archipelago, although it possesses 
muny bays and har hours, suinc of 
them as yet but little explored. 1t 
is surrounded by numberless small 
islands and rocky islets, many of the 
Jatier not larger than a common Eu- 
rupean house, and in Jength may be 
estimated at 750 miles, by the 350 
miles, the average breadth. 

The interior of this island being 
wholly unexplored, we arc compelled 
to trust to the inaccurate commui- 
Nications of the ‘ignorant natives to 
the Iuropeans furmerly settled on 
the island, or occasionally visiting 
the sca-coast on trading voyages. 
"This species of information is obvi- 
ously not cutitled to much attention ; 
from a conctrrence of testimony, 
however, we may infer, that in ge- 
neral, for above 30 miles inland, it 
continues marshy and covered with 
jungle, but inhabited, and in some 
degree cultivated. Further ‘inland 
it beéomres mountainons, and is ¢o- 
vered With forests of tall trees, 
swarming with wild animals, and 
producing that species of large ape, 
named by the Malays the orang 
ootang, or man of the woods. If we 
may credit the Malay accounts, this 
centrical tract is also inhabited, as 
they assert that many of the articles 
of traffic sold to Europeans: are 
brought from a-distance of 20 days 
journey up the country. 

-@ "Khe rivers of this island best 
known to Europeans are those of 
Borneo, Barjarmassin, and Pasir, 
which are ascerfiined to be navi- 
‘gable for boats above 50, from their 
junction with the ocean; but they 
hae never been ascended hizher by 
Euroneaus; mud, very seldem by M 

lays. From the nature of the - Coll 
try, it is probable they do not ton- 
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tinue navigable much further up, 
whieh is an additional obstacte ‘ta 


the examination of the centrical 


tracts, to those presented hy the Ma- 
hommedan inhabitants of the sca- 
coast, who endeavour to monopolize 
all the traffic, and prevent any inter- 
course between the natives of the 
interior and the Chinese or Lurv- 
peans, . 

The. climate of the northern part 
of Borneo much resenibles that of 
Ceylon, licing from the abundance. 
of verdttre alwys cool, and not sub- 
ject to hot land winds, like the coast 
of Coromandel. It is watered also 
by a number of fine rivers, several of 
which fall into the Bay of Maloodog, 
without bars. The Sooloos, who 
pretended to a sovercignty over this 
part of the coast, many years ago 
made a grant of it to the English, 
Who never took possession, and the 


Night of the donors thus to dispose 


of it may reasonably be doubted. 
In this quarter of the island is the 
high mountain Kecnecbaloo, ucar 
tu which live the wild idaan, named 
also maroots, horaforas, or alfureze. 
The whole of this tract, however, to 
Kuropean constitutions is singular ly 
unhealthy. 

On the mainland, on the north 
coast opposite to Balambangan and 
Bynguey, there are forests of tall 
tinber without underwood, and free- 
stone 4s also found in abundance. 
Ifere are large cattle called lisang, 
and flocks of deer and wild hogs feed 
on the extensive plains w ithout fear 
of the tiger. ‘The country produces 
all sorts of tropical fruits, and some 
few species not to be found on the 
other islands. 

The principal native town is that 
of Borneo; and the chief European 

set{icments, Passir, Banjarmassin, 
and Pontiana. Under thir respective 
titles some particulars will be found 
respecting the commerce and exports 
of Bornco, and tor further miscella- 
neous details, see the articls, Man- 
GEEDARA, MAL LooDoo, Past’ N,Par- 
"AL, aid Mampava, 
" The sea-coast, and the mouths of 
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the navigable rivers of. Borneo, arc 
inhbited by Mahommedans, who 
receive fram Europeans the gencral 
name of Malays, ‘They are an im- 
pore mixture of Macassars, Java- 
nese, Malays, Arabs, and some con- 
verted Biajoos, or aborigines, and 
are a rapacious, treachcrous race, 
much addicted to piracy, with whom 
Muropeans have never yet been able 
to establish a secure intercourse. Itis 
a remarkabte fact, however, that the 
unarined.and naprotected Chinese 
trade without difficulty on a coast so 
fatal to Europeans; yet the cargocs 
are valuable, and their vessels de- 
fenceless. The chiefs, or rajahs, of 
these piratical states, possess, each, 
one or more strong holds, from which 
thoy have, assisted by the pestilen- 
tial climate, repeatedly repelled in- 
ropeans, with severe loss. ‘Trading 
ships, while lving off the coast of 
Borneo, should he particularly on 
their guard, and always ready to -re- 
sist an attack. 

The inhabitants of the interior, or 
aborigines, have usually reccived-the 
nanic of idaan, and in every respeet 
appear to resemble the race of horafo- 
ras, or alfocrs, as they are termed by 
the Dutch, heing,cxcept the Papuas, 
in all probability, the most ancicut 
and original race of the Eastern Isles. 
The idaan are sometimes tenned 
maroot, which is the sanscrit nefne 
of the 49 regents of the winds, and 
companions of Indra. 'lhev are a 
barbarous, but brave and active race, 
aud their hinguage, which is: reckon- 
_ ed original, but has no written cha- 
racter, ix named, indiscrininately, 
the biajoo, tiroon, or idaan, . They 
are certainly the original inhabitants 
of Berneo, and resemble the hora- 
foras in stature, agility, colour, and 
MaANners. : x 
-’ "Whe boraloras are indigenous in 

almost all the Mastern Isles, and are 
sometimes found in the same island 
with the Papuas, or oricutal negroes; 
. bul-the ,latter have never yet been 

discorged  feBorneo, They. are 
often’ Uchtges 
, hommedagie 


sy and gcudrally ca 


’ R solour.thau the Ma-. 
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cel them in strength and activity. 
They are universally rude and un- 
lettered; and, when they have not, 
‘been reduced to the state of slaves 
of the soil, their manners haye a ge- 
neral resemblance, oy. be 

In their manners, the most siucu- 
lar feature is, the necessity imposed 
on every person, of sometime in his 
life, embraing his hands in human 
blood; and, in general, among all 
their tribes, as well as the idaan, no 
person is permitted’ to marry, until 
he can shew the skall of a man he 
has slaughtered. "Chey cat the flesh 
of their enemies like the battas of 
Sumatra, and drink out of their. 
skulls, The ornaments of their 
houses are human skulls and teeth, 
which are, consequently, in great 
request among them; as formerly in 
Samatra, the aucient inhabitants of 
which are said to have had no other 
circulating medivum than the skulls 


of their-cnemics, The horatoras arc 


found‘in alt the Moluccas, in Celc- 
bes,. the Phillipines, and Maginda- 
nav, Where: they are termed sabano 
or manuboe; and -the feroctous race, 
mentioned by Marsden, who live 
inland from Sainmanka in Sumatra, 
and are accustomed to atone for 
their own faults,. by offering the’ 
heads of strangers to the chiefs of 
Villages, are probably ‘of the same 
description... - a 
The Sovloos assert, that the idaau 
of the intcrior believe that their gods 
are pleased with human victims, and 
that several in poorer circumstances 
will club together. to buy a Vhilip- 
pine slave, or any other person that 
-38 to be sold cheap, that all may 


‘ partake in the merit of the execu-. 


lion, Thejr arms are. long knives 
and soompittans, a tube .of. wood. 
about six feut long, through which 
they blow small arrows, poisoned at 
one end; having, at the other, a snialh 
bit of cork wood, jast large enough 
to fill up-the hollow of the tube. 
They. are ‘generally well acqaainted 
With poisons, :. "Lhe poisenous juice 
used for. this purpose is extracted 
from # tree, which. has uot yet. been 
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ascertained by Europeans, and the 
wound caused by it is mortal. 

_ These idaan, although of such 
barbarous and sanguinary habits, are 
not mere savages. ‘They cultivaie 
the carth, and raise fruits ard veye- 


tables, which they cerry to the sea- 


coast, and exchange with the Bia- 
joos and Malays for salt; this article 
in lumps passing in the market for 
currency. ‘These idaan rear hogs, 
and sympathize with the Europeans 
when they see them eat pork, whith 
the Malays hold in abhorrence; but 
they consider the latter advanced a 
stcp beyond themsclves in civiliza- 
tion, as having a religion, while they 
have, in fact, not any. 

‘The Biajoos may be considcred 


as the saine race with the idaan and. 


horatoras, their manners being some- 
what diversified by the nature of 
their purstiits, which are those of a 
maritime life. ‘They are in reality a 
specics of sea gipsies, or itinerant 
fishermen, who live in sinall eovered 
boats, and enjoy a perpetual sum- 


mer on the Eastern Occan, shifting 


to leeward from island to. island, 
with the variations of the monsoon. 
Jn some of their customs, this sin- 
gular race resemble the natives of 
the Maldive Islands. They annu- 
ally perform their offering to the god 


of evil, by launching a small bark,.- 


Joaded with all the sins and misfor- 
tunes of the nation, which are ima- 
gined to fall on the unfortunate crew 
that may be so. unlucky as to. mcct 
with it, . | 

The Biajoos, on. the north-west 
coast of Borneo, are more civilized 
than the others; and, when-the Eng- 
lish colony at Balambangan existed, 
used to supply it with rice, fowls, 


and other provisions ; by the Malays. 


they are named oran laut, or men 
of the sea. These fishing. Biajoos. 


have boats,of. abuut five or six tons, 
with whole families on board, who 


fish for swallo, or séa slug, in :seven’ 
and cigit fathoms water... ‘They also 


dive for. it; the best, which is the 


black, being procured'in deep-water, 
some ef them of the weight of half 
— NY 
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a pound. It is sold to the Chi- 
nese at four and five dollars per 
pecul, (1834 pounds). Some Biajoos 
dwell close to the sca on the islands 
round Borneo, and at the mouths of 
rivers, their houses beiug raised on 
posts.. “Many of this last class have 
become converts to the Mahomme- 
dan religion. : es 
On the north-east coast of Borneo 
is a savage people, nained orang ti- 
dong, or tiroon, who appear to be 
another variety of the’ Biajoo racc. 
They reside up the rivers, and fit out 
piratical vessels tu cruize among the 
Philippines, and on thé north-cast 
coast of Borneo. ‘They are a hardy 
race, and ‘subsist mostly on sago 
during their cruizes. ‘The Mahom- 
medans of Magindanao and the Illa- - 
nos affect to despise them; but when 
they meet among the Philippines, 
which are their common prey, they - 
do not molest each other. ‘They are 
described as caters of human flesh 
occasionally. ‘Their boats are smail, 
and the planks are sewed together, 
of which they take pieces and carry 
overland, when enclosed in any o 
the.bays by the Spanish armed ves- 
sels. ‘Their conduct to their prison- 
ers is crucl in the extremé, often 
mutilating the stoutest,. or leaving 
them to perish on some sandy desert 


ishind, ‘They sell-a great deal of 


Xggo to the Svoloo islanders, who 
aftegwards dispuse of it to the Chi- 
Tess hanks: ; 

"Vhere remains another class of 


- Biajoos, who wander about Celcbes, 
-Borneo, and the _ Philippimes, and 


who are: composed of a medicy of 
different nations; such gs Chinese, 
with long plaited hair; Javanese, 
with ‘bare. throais, plucked beards 
and whiskers; .and Macassars, with 
black shining teeth? 'Pheir religion 
is said to be Mahommedan and 
Chinese; and their boats. are- mar 


naged: by the women as well as the 


men = *" 


Comparing the state 0 this island 


other parts‘of India, the pop 
of whith is tgcertained, 
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so immense & size, We. cannot assign 
a-gredter number than three miftions 
to the inhabitants of Borneo; not 
including in the estimate the orang 
outungs, Which some authors assert 
is. also. a cooking animal. 

The inhubitauts of the north coast 
of Bornev have a tradition, that their 
country was once subject to China; 
but when first visited. by the Porta- 


guese, in 1530, they found tho:-Ma-: 
hommedan religion firmly establish- . 


ed all along the sea coast. 


ment at Banjarmassin; and, in 1778, 


obtained Landak and Succadana by 


cession from the King of: Bantam, 


whose ancestors in remote times had: 


conquered them. ‘They sent 4 small 
force to fake possession of them, and 
erected a fort at Pontianas but,.like 
many other of. their establishments, 
they never realized: profit. from it 
equal to the cxpense incurred; yet 
among the exports are enume rated 
rough diamonds, camphire, benzoin, 
canes, irou, copper, bezoar, sago; 
wax, bird nests, and gold. ‘(For- 
vest, Dalrymple, Leyden, Stavorimus, 
Wilcocke, Ebnore, Se.) 
‘Borxeo:—A town on the N. W. 
coast of the Island of Borneo, situ- 
ated 10 miles up a river of the same 
name. Lat. 4°..56’. N. Long. 114°. 
44'.L. ‘The river is navigable far 
above the town for ships of barthe 
but the mouth is narrow, and hes a 
bar, over which there is seargvty 17 


feet at high water. Up te the town’ 


the water is salt, and the tide runs 


atthe rate of four miles an hour. 
In the middle is six fathoms water; . 
and here lie moored, head and stern, : 


the Chincse junks, four or five of 
w hich, whout 600 tans burthen cach, 

arrive annually from-Amoy., : 
junks carry to Chinaa great quantity 


of black wood, which is- worked up: 
inte furniture j ‘also rattaus, dammnicr, . 
. clove bark, swallo, OF. biche- de anar, « 


| tortuise-shell, bird nesix, and excel- 
lent. natiy camphir.. On aceount 
ok the ig 
“the Chin 
_ sdme-§ 


the island, and send to'China. 


“These: 


ess aud plenty of titber,. 
dreqaently buijd :junks;. 
Wico 05 500: tons, which | 
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they.load with the rough. produce of 
This 
industrious people -haye may pep- 
per gardens in the neighbourhood of 
the town, keep shops both on board 
their ships-and ut shore, and infuse 
lite. into the town.. By a proper 
management, it is prob able, that 
woollens might be conveyed throug h 
thia channel into China. 

‘The houses of this town are bailt 
on-each side of the river upon posts, 


- and are ascended ‘by stairs and Jad- 
The Dutch had formerly a settle= 


ders... 1t resembles V enice, in hay- 


ing small water ‘channels in place of 


streets ; and all trallic.is transacted 
on ‘board ‘of’ boats, which float up 


-and down the river with the tides, 


and are in general managed by wo- 
méit, 

"The captains and supercargocs of 
European trading-ships should be- 
careful of ventaring on shore here, 
nor should they on any acconnt take 
their ships u » the river, tor fear of 
treachery, :* The Malay and Chinese 
vessels, trading to this port, hang a 
bag of lime in the. water elose for-— 
ward under. cach bow, which, im- 
pregnating the water around, in their 
opinion keeps off the worm. — 

The form. of government at this 
place is difficult to understand. 'The 
chicf person ig, styled cang de pa- 
tuan, and the second sultan; (hen 
come the pangerans, or nobles, 15 
in number, who'tyrannize over the 
people. - Formerly there’was an 
Luglish.factury here, but it has long. 


‘since been abandoned. ( Forrest, 


Elmore, 4th Register, ce.) 

Borow.—A town in the-provinoo 
of Gujrat, 27. wiles N. W. from 
Cambay. - Lat. 22°. 33: ‘ N. Long. 
72°,.29!. Ti, 

Bovseroon, (Bhojapura). —o A. 
town inthe province’ of. Bahar, dis- 
trict:of Shahabad, 68 miles W. from 


Sst ge Laat 25°. ‘36t N. Long. 84°, 


a On pores 
ne ‘(Bhonslaghar’ ae 


darge grand village in the -province 


of Gundwatria;. 110 “miles 3, from 


-Ruttmpoore: ‘Lat, rid a Lng. 


829,28 He 


BRAHMAPOOTRA RIVER. 


About this place thic streams are 
observed to run westward, the coun- 


try being drained into the Godavery ;, 


to the north of this the little rivers 
run eastward, and fall into the Ma- 
hanuddy. From Cunkair to this 
place, a distance of 40 miles, there 
is not a siugle habitation that can be 
called even a hamict. A hut-or,two 
are observed here and there,. with. 
small spots of land somewhat clear-. 
ed; where the Goands, having cut 
down the trees to ‘within three. feet 


of the ground, and having inter-' 


woven the branches, so as to fence. 
their plantations against the incur- 
‘sions of wild beasts, clear a spot, 
and cultivate a little maize. (Baut, 
Suey 

Bovutan.—A_ high round island, 
With several smaller oncs near it, 
hing off the north-east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula. - Lat, 6° 32’, N. 
Long. 99°. 10. BK. | 

Bowat.—-A village in the province. 
of Bengal, district of Dacca Jelal- 
pore, 20 miles N. by E.. from the 
city of Dacea,- Lat. 23° 57’. N, 
Long. 90% 23’. 5. ‘The country sur- 
rounding this place swarms. with 
yame of all sorts, among which may 
be enumerated elephants, tigers, 


leopards, bears, buffaloes, wild boars, 


deer of many varieties, foxes, hares, 
jackals, tiger cats; and, of the fea- 
thered tribes, florekins, peacocks, 
the domestic Jowl in a wild state, 
ditterent sorts of partridges, snipes, 
quail, wild. ducks, teal; and wild 
pigeons, Bg et 

Braymapootra River. — The 
largest river of Tndia,: known in 
"Tibet by the name of the Sanpoo, 


where it is known by the name -of 
Sanpoo, or Zauchoo, which is un- 
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derstood to mean the river, as Gunga 
is among the Brahminical sect of 
Hindoos. In its course eastward, 
it passes to’the north of Teshoo 
Loomboo, the residence of Teshoo 
Lama, where. it is stiled Enchoom- - 
boo, and thence flows in a wide-ex- 
tended bed, through many channels, 
and forming -a multitude of islands. 
Its principal channel is described as 
narraw but deep, and never ford- 
able.. At this place’ it receives the 
tributary waters ofthe Painomtchjen, . 
and many. other streams, before it 
passes Lassa, and penetrates the 
fronticr. mountains that divide Tibet 
from Assam. In ‘this part of its 
. course it takes a vast circuit through | 
the mountains, before it enters the 
latter ‘kingdém, and approaches 
within 220 miles of Yunan, the 
most western province of China. 
Here it turns suddenly west through ° 
Assam, where it receives a copious 
supply from that region of rivers, | 
‘before with increased volume it 
rushes, to the’ notice of Europeans, 
below Rangamatty, on the borders 
of Bengal. Kron hence it hastens 
to meet the Ganges; these rivers 
being nearly ‘related in their birth, 
as well as united in their termina- 
tion. .. ae 

After entering Bengal, it makes a 
Circuit round the western point of 
th&Garrow Mountains, and then al- 


poneire ‘a rude cli- 
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Was unknown in Europe as a ca-. 
pital river of India. 

This rivet, during @ course of 400 
Iniles through Rengal, bears so inti- 
Iate a resemblance to the Ganges, 
that one description answers both, 
except that, during the last 60 miles 
before their junetion, under the name 
of Megna, it forms a stream, which 


‘is regularly from four to five miles: 


wide, and, but for its freshness, 
Might pass for an arm of. the sea. 
The junction of these two thighty 
rivers below Luckipoor now forms 
‘a gulf interspersed with islands; 
some equal in size to the Isle of 
Wight. 
den and abrupt influx of the tide 
into a river or narrow gtrait, prevails 
in the principal branches of the 
Ganges, and in the Megna; buat the 
Hooghly River, and the passages 
between the islands and sands, silu- 
ated in the gulf, formed by the con- 
fluence of the Brahmapovtra and 
Ganges, are more subject to it than 
the other rivers. (Turner, Rennel, 
fe. §c.) 

Brauminazan. ~The extensive 
ruins of Bambarah, in the province. 
of Tatta, are supposed to be those 
of the ancient city of Brahminabad, 
named also Manhawar and Ma- 
haura by Persian authors, Lat. ae 
46’. N. Long. 679. 56’. BE. In 
10th century Brahminabad was ‘ne 


capital of a powerful Hindop‘King- 
‘dom. ( Kinner, W fond, Perishta, 
$e. &e.) 


Brata A smelt island, lying-off 
the enatern coast of Malacca, - Lat, 
- 4°, 55'.N. Long. 108°. 40”. EB. 

Brambsxay, — A village in the 
district of 4S ataram, in the Island 
of Jaya, and nearly in the.ccntre of 
the latter. It stands at the northern 
base ofa ranze of mountains, runr 
ning east alles "west lo agreat ex- 
tent, und called by: the Javanese, 


from their position, the Mountains: 


of the Sgfth. 
At tifs place are many. extraor: 


 divary gemains of Hindoo images, 
. ae , and inscriptions, ‘The area 
Hpicd by the ruins of all descrip- 


The Rore, which isa sud- 


-of hewn. 
‘out and pol whed, and laid on cach 
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tions, is equal 46 10 miles: Over 
this surfacc. there are scattered, at 
various distances, the ruins of se- 
veral temples ; but the most remark- 
able ruins are known to the natives 
by the name of the Thousand 'Tem- 
ples. This collection constitutes a 


square group of buildings, each mea- 


suring about 250 paces. In the cen- 
tre of the square stood onc large 
temple, which was surrounded at 


equal distances by. three square rows 


of smaller ones, each row but afew 
fect disiant from the other. At each 
of the four cardinal points, where 


‘there appeared to have been once 
gates, were two gigantic statues, 
‘naned by the Javanese Gopala, oue 


of the names of Krishna. Each of 
them had a mace in bis hand, and a 
snake twisted round his body. 

" In the large temple there are no 
hnages ; but, from. the remaiving pe- 

destals, it appears there once were 
some. The-mside wails were adorn- 
ed with: figures s of the coneh shell, 


of water vases, and of the sacred 


lotus, all indicating a Hindoo origin, 
On the outside of the large temple 
are figures of Brahmins. In some 
of the small temples: there «are still 
some images; and among the other 
ruins there is a group of large tem- 
ples, one of which: stil] contains an 
entire figure of Bhavaii, and ano- 
ther: of .Ganesa;. on. an’. adjacent 
building are sculptured many: Hin- 
doo figures in relief.” Abut a mile 
anda: half distant from the 'Thou- 
sand ‘Temples’ there is another clus- 


ter of buildings, close to which is 


an oblong slab « of granite, sey en fect 
long ‘and three broad, one’ face of 
which is covered with au inscription, 


asserted: to be the.common Deva 


nagari ‘character, containing a les: 
gend from the. Mahabharat: other 


“stones with inscriptions are also 


scattered about,‘ 
The stones of these buildings aro 
nite, admirably well 


other. with ‘gréat shill and_piccty,: 
No mortar fi been made. iise of, 
but, instead: oF jt, the lower. ‘surlace 
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ef each stone has a prominence, 
which fits accuratély into a groove 
in the upper surface of the one un- 
derneath, by which contrivance the 
stones are firmly retained ‘in their 
Situations. ‘The roofs of the tem- 
ples are all, Jike the rest of the 
building, of hewn granite; and it is 
in their construction that the great- 
est. skill has been displayed. Every 
thing reyarding these ruins is wrap- 
ped in the greatest obscurity. The 
fabulous accounts of the Javanesé 
ascribe them to a person celebrated 
in ‘their romances, Whom they name. 
Bandung, whose skill in magic is 
sail to have raised them in one 
night. A Javanese manuscript as- 
serfS them to have been erected in 
the Javanese year 1188 (A. D. 
1261). : 

The neighbourhood of Bramba- 
nan, to tte extent of 20 miles, is 
cultivated with cotton, which is here 
produced in greater abundance, aud 
__ of better quality, than in any other 
- part of the island. The village of 
Brambanan is, in fact, the first, if 
not the only mart in Java for coiton, 
which is here known by the Hindui 
name of Kapas. (Zdinburgh Re- 
view, gee) 

Brobran, (Brodera).—A_ town 
in’ the. ‘province of Gujrat, district 
of Champaneecr, 40 miles N. N. W. 
from the:city bf Broach. Lat. 22°. 
13", N. Long. 739.24’. E. This is 


the capital of a Maharatta Chieftain, 

known by the family name of the - 
Guicowar (Gaikevad), whe divides 
with the peshwa and the Rritisli the | 
largest and finest portion of Gujrat; — 


his particular share lying principally 
iu the northern districts. In Ap- 
rengzebe’s reign this was a large and. 


wealthy town, and still continues a 


_ place of considerable trade, but-we 


have no detailed description of it. |." 
Pillajee Guigowar(thegreatgrand- | 


father ofthe present Guicowar) in- 
Waded the province. of: Gujrat in 
17:26, and’in’1730 was oorfirmed in 
his conquest by Siliog’ Rajah; the 


_ graridson’ of” Scvajec, and reigning - 
 ‘bovergiga of the Maliarattas, - PH 


sions of territory , 
‘expense incuired by the British, and 
‘consented to reéciye and support a 


pensive ‘corps of A 
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lajee was succeoded by his son Da- 
Majec, who was taken prisongr by 
the Peshwa Bajcrow, but afterwards 
ransoined, and received a sunnud 
for the half of Gujrat. His successor | 
was his son Futteh Sigh, who dying 
in 1789 was suceceded hy his bro- 
ther _Manajee, who died in 1792, 
When another brother, named Go- 
vind Row, ascended the throne, This 
chief died in 1800,and was succeeded 


‘by his son, Anund Row Guicowar, 
‘who still continues’ at the head of 
the government. 


This state was first noticed in the 


political transactions of -the British 


about the year 1782, when, at the 
peace concluded with -the Maha- 
ratta Chiofs of Poonah, it was stipu- 
lated, that the. established Jaghire 
of Futteh Singh Guieowar (who had 


“sided with the British) should con- 


tinue in his possession, the said Tut- 
teh Singh Guicowar performing the 
same obedience, and paying the 
same tribute to the peshwa as had 
before been customary. . By the 


treaty of Basscin, concinded with - 


the peshwa on the 81st of Deccem- 
ber, 1802, the British engage to ar- 
bitrate and adjust all differences be- 
tween the peshwa and Auund Row 
Guicowar. . . 

~ In 1802 Malhar Row commenced 
hostilities against Anund Row, and 
vok possession of Vessanagun The 
Mier solicited the assistance of. the 
Teh, and a detachment was sent, 
igfeated Mulhar Row, ex- 


< the fort of Kurrce 
e res ossessions. An 
alliance was then formed with the 
Guicowar, who mydestveral cés- 
r tg ‘reimburse tho 


subsidiary force of 2000 regular in- 
fantry, and also to\reduce an ex- 
| jaus, Which he 
had in his seryice. By this treaty it 
was: determined, likewise, that all 
tle. Guicowar’s -politica\ arrrange- 
ments’ at’ Poonah shoul} be cong 


ducted: bys the " British JResidont, 


+ 
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conjunctly with the Guicowar’s a 
keel. ? 


Bya supplementary treaty, con-. 


cluded on.the 18th of Vebruary, 


1808, between the Guicowar, and - 


Major. Walker on the part of. the 


British, the following districts were | 


permanently. ceded -for the support 
of the subsidiary force, viz. . . 


The pergunnah of Dolka, re 
yielding a revenue of 490,000. 

Ditto of ‘Noryad = = 

Ditto of Bejapoor se 

The Tuppa of Kuirce, con- 


tiguous to eae - 25,000 


= Rupees 


On the od of June, 1803, tho 


Guicowar agreed to subsidize an ad- 


ditional hody of 1000 infantry, for 


the payment of which the pollo 
districts were made over ; 


The ergunnah of Matter, 
valucedat - - - - - 130,000 
Ditto of Modha - - - 110,000 

The customs of Kimkato- 
dra, north of ihe Tuptce 50,000 
Rupees 290,000 


The actual extent of the Gui- 
cowar’s influence, and the limits of 
his remaining territories, it is almos 
impossible to discriminate, and. 
pend greatly on the. talents 
reigning prince. His clajyy*to ti- 
bute are very indefinitg:‘thd extend. 
.over the whole provir<e ; but the na- 
ture of the government being wholly 
- feudal, only eo obedience is 
paid by hit..27as 
kcpt in. awe by\pis alliance with the 
British, than iran 


venue ‘his receiyps. is generally col. 
lected by the pxisence of a military 
force, and but/ 


ever reaches ie treasury at_the ca- 
ah . (Mayfjuis Welluky, Treaties, 
dc. oc. 


Broac ‘ ‘(Barigosha). —A district 
in the pr 


“176,000 
130,000 | 


780,000 


rs 


 scason. 
ls, who aro’ more | 


vnc. of Gant situated - 
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between the 21st-and 23d degrees 
of north latitude, and bounded on 


the west by the Gulfof Cansbay. In - 
1582 it is described by Abul I° nzel 


as follows: 

“ Sircar Behroatch, containing 14 
mahals, measurement. 349,771 bee- 
gabs, revenue 
Seyurghal 141,820. This sircar fur- 
nishes 990 cavalry, and 20,800 in- 
fantry.” 


'This-is one of the best. cultivated. 
‘and. populated territories on the 
west coast of India; and was ac-: 
- quired finally by the British, at the | 
of peace concluded with | 
‘“Dowlet Row Sindia, in December, _ 
1803. As a particular favour, the 


treaty 


peshwa was allowed to retain the 
pergunnahs of Ahmood, Jumbosier, 
and Dubboi, being old fiefs of his 


family; and even the town of Olpar, 


within. seven miles of Surat. This 
intermixture of dominion is not un- 
common in Tlindostan, but was al- 
Ways more customary amoug the 
Maharattas, than any other nation. 
A smaller tract of country, imime- 
diately adjacent to the city, is pro- 
erly called the district of Broach. 
hree-fourths of this territory, con- 


21,845, 663 .. dams, - 


taining 122 villages, are named ka- | 


num lands, which posses a rich soil, 
preferable to. the. 
to the -sea. 
nent assessment upon kanum land, 
in constant cultiv ation, is. 12 rupees 
er acre; but, afler w-year of fallow, 
it is double that rate, Land which 


is allowed te le fallow is named- 
-Vassel, in contradistinction to that 


named bhoot, which is tilled: every 
The crop on the first, is 
double that.on the. last, and the 
rent in proportion. . About the town 


is. of Broach, a begah (one-third. of an 


acre): of common vassel, is- assessed 
at eight ruipees, and.one of bhoot at 


four yapces, ‘Io raise. this double | 
produce, the spot:mfist also be im- . 
: proved by. exposure, irrigation, and 
Mahures, :: 

Farty villages, hordering on the . 
. 8ea-coast;-compose tho division of — 
Amliseer and Packajin; and their - 


arra land,. close . 
The annual govern-. 
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carried away the hanks of the islani - 
where it grows, and along with them” * 
‘such’ parts of, the tree, as liad ex 

tended their fools ‘so fer What: 
still remains is: abotit 2000 feét- tn. 
gust and September. On this spe- cirerunference, measuring round ‘the *' 
cies of land, the government assess-° different: ‘steniis; ‘but, the’ hanging © 
ment may generally be averaged at. branches, the roots: of which ave‘. 
threc rupecs per bogah, or one git “not yet reached :the ground, ‘cover a+ 
nea per ‘acre. ‘The soilin the di-mach larger. extent... The chief; - 


soil and climate’ are consitlorably 

different, from the rest of the mari- |. 
time tract. In this’ particular terri-’ 
tory avhich is named Barra, cultiva- : 
tion docs not commence until Av-.: 


tricts of Broach, Jumbosier, and ‘the 
adjacent ones: cast of the Gulf'of 


Cambay, suits extremely well with: 
the cultivation of cotton; which ‘is*” 


sown on fallowed spots along with 
rice, ‘the latter being of speedy 
vrowth, and reaped at the openiug 
of the rainy season. ‘The grassia 
lots of land in the Broach district 
in 1804, exempted from the revenue 


‘trupks.of this tree amount ‘to 350, 


all-snperior in size to the generality. 


‘of Euglish oaks and eluis; and thé © 


‘sinaller ‘stenjs, . forming: strong sup... 


“porters,..are loy¢e. than 3000, and 


from éach “of these new branches 


hanging roots, are proceding, which 


time will form trunks, and become 
the parents of a futnre progeny. 


- This is‘the trée described by Mil. | 


asscssinents, amounted to 68,000 ton in Paradise Lost;.ard the natives — 
begahs, > «have a tradition that is 3000 years © 

The number of violent deaths and’ old, ‘and assert that’ 7000 persons.can 
robberies in this district, havegreatly repose under ity shade,§ © 7 + 
decreased since it has fallen under. Being so conveniently. situated, . 
the British government. In former the Bombay government miadé niany. * 
times, the delinquents being‘almost "attempts to obtain this district, aud. .. 


universally punished by the inflic- 
tion of tines,:by no means propor- 


tioned cither to the crime or to the | 
amount of their property, the rich- 


could commit crimes with impunity; 


at present the punishments being - 


personal, their apprehensions of the 
consequences are:much greater. 
When: sinking: under the weight 
of years, or absorbed in spiritual con- 
templation, Hindou devotees not un- 
frequently descend“into a pit dug 
by theinsclycs or disciples, and then 
submit to’ be smothered alive. This 
is related of Kuveer,: from whose 
tooth-pick the natives assert sproug 
the great tree, on an island in the 
jowing is a description :- - 


named Kuveer Bur, in’ honour of 
a famous saint, and was‘formerly 


much larger than at present;:-for 
high floods have at dillerent times: 


the north bauk « 


‘Long, 739.6. T°. 
Reva or Nermada, of which.the fol- — 

.. °° % Thame ffour the Hinda 
Jn an island in the Nerbuddah, : , 
10 miles from. the city of Broach, ~ 
stands the famous banyan tree, sup-": 
posed to be tho® largest and most. 
extraordinary in existence. | it. is’ 


Very fixe bagia and other bo 


had possession of it-for a short time 


prior to 1782; but, at that périod, in 


order to'procure the concurrence of 
Madhajec Siudia to the treaty of 
Salbey, Broach ‘with its valuable 
territory yielding arevenue 200,001. 
was a private and separate agree- 
ment ceded to him... ( Drunmond, ° 
Loxd Valentia, Moore, 5th Rigister, © 

Broxgu.—A townin the province . 
of Gajrass .gipiriot of Broach, of | 
which: it is th\ capital, situated on — 
‘athe Nerbuddah -— 


tion with the sca, 


‘derive its |. 


This place is: said Jo d | 
gaint or de- ° 


in 1572, continued to ap 


ace of 
great trade,” os 
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a goods: are canmslared here, and 


the waters of the Nerbuddah are 
said to Lbavye-a peculiar property: in 


“bleaching” cloths to'a pure. white. 


| At Broach the hire.of an able-bodied 


“man for the whule day is seven pice, 


or 4d-Fnglish ; a woman five pice, 
and hoys aud girls from a halfpenny 
to 2d ; the whole of which rates are 


almost double those of Bengal, in 


S. . the monvfacturing districts... The 


‘ fached to Broach may be estimated. 


‘ 


| rice’ of food. tur common oecasions 


;.frdm: one to two farthings per 
pound, aud on festivals they can al- 


2 ‘ford a relish of milk or fish. . 


At the period of the great famine, 


a 7 1791; the number of houses in the: 
: ” district ‘iminediately attached to the 
‘town of Broach was 14,885, and: the 
. inhabitants” 80,922. - After the fa- 

. mine, it was foimd that 2351 of the 


former had heen ‘abandoned, and 


. that 25,295 of the latter had died. 


Tn 1804, the whale number of fesi- 


‘dents in Broach fort and. the envi- 
yons was reported to be 22,468 souls, 


but at present itis believed to be 


. inore than double that number. The 


town and district inmediately. at- 


to contain 100,000 inhabitants. In 
1807, there were’ 26 hats, or socie- 
tics, in Broach, of the banyan caste, 


" eomprchending 5261 individuals of 


- both sexes; and, by a census taken 


” tile transac 


“ . faised annyta Ly, 2, great: portion of 


“which is absofbed: into:the eoffers of - 


which yic 


. the same year, ‘it was found {yore 
“Wwete 3101 parsces of the ~obid 
{sacerdotal) and behdce classes, 


(ity) in the cify an 


cords, 


At this place ther 
or liospital for ; 


, iS a pinjr 


tants. 


“fapole, by Whi 


mG: = 


the manages.” The onty animals 


_ Atat present{/contains, are milk cows, 
1 the expense of -their 


* keeping. #In the surat pinjrapole, 
‘the onlyfanimals kept that cost any 
Sep ea few wild bulls, and some" 
mowkigs. 


vite treaty conéluded with the 


-ing about the pacification, 


very considerable ‘strength 


‘mained in the possession of the Bri- 


.. finals, ee ree : 
donations frofa the Hindeo inhabi- 
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Peshwa, and the combined Maha- 
ratta powers in June, 1782, the city 
and pergunnah of "Broach, were 
ceded to the Mast India Confpany. 
In July, 1782, they were made over 
to Madhajee Sindia, ostensibly as 
‘@ recompense for his humane treat- 
ment of the British prisoners and 
hostages taken at Wurgaam; but, 
in reality, tor his assistance in bring. 
which, 
at that time, on account of Hyder’s 
invasion of the Car natic, Was urgent- 
ly wanted. 

In 1772, Broach was besieged by 
au army from: Bombay, commanded 


-by Gencral Wedderburne, who was 


killed under the walls; and a fcw 
days after his death, it was captured 
by storm, although then a plbee of 
t re- 


tish until 1782, when‘it was ceded 
along with the district to Madhajce 
Sindia, at the treaty of Salbey; but 
was again taken from his successor, 
Dowlet Row, on the. 29th August, 
1803, by the army under’ ‘Colonel 


“WwW oodington, and has reanained with 


the British ever since. . . 

‘Travelling distance from Bombay 
221, from Oujain 266, and trom 
Pooriah -287 miles. : (Drummond, 
i bas Li ea ‘Moor, Rennel, 
fe.) 
BunooraRa ok village in the 
province of Sinde, situated on the 


road from Hydgrabad to Luckput 


Bunder, and. aboat 24 miles N. from 
Tuckput Bunder. Lat. 24% 10’. N. 
‘This place stands on the edge of 


‘the Run or desért; and, during the 
ayer | marriage. and merean- ~ 
in- habitants. 
good water about amily and a half 


dry scason, is abandoned by the’ in- 
‘There is a small tank of 


to the north, round which there is a, 
little grass, The ‘rest of the coun- 


try-is @ Warren, salt, marshy desert. 


From hence to Luckput: Bunder, 


the road is over the desert in a 
‘southerly: direction for about 16 
miles, “where stands a ‘small, hill 


= 


named Téyroy, on which are “four” 


- wella of rood water, but the whole. 


containing only a small quantity. 
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From Teyroy to Luckput Bunder 
River, is over a soft muddy swamp 
for seven miles. (Mazfield, Sc.) 

Buckran.—A town in the pro- 
vince of-Qude, situated on the banks 
of the Buckrah Jeel, named also the 
Luchmersar Lake, the: thenie of ‘a 
popular song in H indostan. Lat. 26° ; 

-N, Long, 83°. 4/. E. 

Bucci —A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Hajypoor, 
Lat. 26°. 2° N. Long. 85°. 8’. N. - 

Buoayoon, ( Badavan). —A town 
in the province of Dethi, district of 
Barcily, 30 miles S. W. -from the 
town of Bareily. Lat. 28°. 3’, N. 
Long. 79°. 4’. E.. In 1582 it is de- 
scribed by Abul F’azel as follows: 

“ Sircar Budayoon, containing 13 
mahals, measurement 8,093; 850. he- 
gals, revenue 34,717,063 darus, Sey- 
urglial 457,181. dams. ‘This sircar 
furnishes 2850 cavalry, and 26,700: 
infantry.”. Budayoon was first con- 
quered by the Mahommedans, A. D. 
1203, and continued a town of con- 


‘siderable note during the Patan and 


Mogul governments, giving its name 
to the adjacent country, now com- 
prehended iu the district of Bareily. 

Buppoo, (Buddhu).—A village. in 


the province of Lahore, 72 miles 


N. E. from the city of Lahore. Lat. 
92°, 36!;.N. Long.: 749,38’. Es An 
annual fair is held on the 11th April 
at this place, which is tributary to 
the Rajah of Jamboc. 


Buppra River, (Bhadra, excel- 
This river has its source in’ 


lent),— 
the hilly district of the Mysore coun- 


try, not’ far from. the frontiers of 
Coorg, from whence it flaws ina - 


northerly direction until it joins: the 


“‘Tunga River, the junction of: the 
two forming’ the T fingabhadra, or 


Toombuddra River. 


“in the -proyince of Cuttack, 44 miles: 


-$; W, from’ Balasore, 
N. ‘Long. 86°. 44, I. - 
: situated . ‘on the north hank of -tho- 


Liat: 219, 7 a 
This place i is 


Saliundce River, which, at-one sea- 
son of the year, ‘is lier’ 800° yards: 


‘brodd, «and at another is fordable. 


From this part of Orissa come most 


: trict of Jutwar, situat 


‘in concert: With his bro 
‘Khan, manages the distric‘, 
indebted fot his elevation to the‘ 
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of the peopte. termed, in Calentta, 
Balasoye bearers. | (1st Register » 8) 
* BupGEBuDGE, - (Blugablj).— 
small town in the province of Bem 
gal, situated on the east side of. the 
River Hooghly, 10 miles below Cal- 


‘ outta in-a straight fine,. but-almost 


double that number following the 
Windings of the river.. Lat. 29°, 29’. 
N. Long. 88°: 20’. Ba 
‘During: the government. of Seraj * 
ud Dowlah, this place had.a separate 
fortress, .which, ‘on. the 29th Dee. 
1756, was besieged in form, and a 
breach cftected. by: the forcés under 
Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive, 
who intefided a general assault a 


little before erage ving the 
night, however, it we. me aform- 
ally stormed by a ; same 
of Strahan, wh: ‘9 get 
drank, wap’ . breach, 
and fired a: gf the gar- 


rison, who, Su, ce 
lowed by” the “ 
by the a 


.é must he fol- 
v army, ‘fled out 
eer left him in 


possessi- ; sh, (Ives, $e.) 
Bunoi : _. ce smnall rocky 
isletsinth <7. 3s.) “-alayr, off the 
southeme, 83... “clebes, The 
passage is b. 4.3 °° - uthernmost 
and middlenz:::’.. :- out a mile 
broad. = = = 
BuGano.—:' — Pie. out 50 


a in circu See Eee off the 

Mith-ecastcrn cor: . Lat. 

“SYS. Long. ic: - There 

i: itesibarater to Le 2 east 
side of. thistatand, | 

Bucoesses?* wee "Ee 
rf LELes. - Le 

BusanannA larg my 
town in the provine : 


bankofthe Ran whicf,ina .° Ler, 


pe : isin many places nfrcly moist mud, 
- Buppkuck, (Vadarica.). —A town. 


and in: ofbers an ¢x"pusive-sheet of 


“shallow: Water, Lak 22°.° 55’, N, 
‘Long.'71°..25. EB.” 
The present chieftaiXof: Buj lau is 


a Shut; named Mullick 


Mullick of Bujana, aud is installed 


$88: 


by having a tnrban. conferred on him. . 


(MMurdo, §¢-) are 
-Buipamcuertty.—A town. in the 
province of Bahar, district of Chuta- 
“nagpoor, 226 miles W. N. W..from 
Calcutta. Lat. 23° 10% N. Long. 
4°, 53. E. . 


| Bunramvoor.—A.- town in the 


Nabob of Oude’s territorics, in the. 


province of Oude, 44 miles, north 
‘from l'yzabad. Lat. 279 22’. N.. 
Long. 82°..105 EB... ror 

Buxpeccunnb, (Bandclhhand).--A 
larve district in the province of Alla- 
habad, situated principally betwixt 
the 24th and. 2Gih deyrees of north 
latitude. It is formed of the whole, 
circar mentioned by Abul Mazel un-: 
der the name of Ahmedabad Gohrah, 
with. three-fourths of that of Callin- 
ger, stretching north to the southern 
banhsof the Jumna, over an extent 
of 11,000 square miles. | 

The country is high and. mo:::. 
tainous, and but imperfectly cot: 
vated. The summits of the ©e:- 
though mostly rocky, are. 
with small coppice wood, to. y 


few timber trees of aw. 2c. 
About Adjyghur the “2 ¢he 


Ghauts, and almost). ..0 uathis 
part of Bundcleun: +: |. xe land, 
and the countrye: +: / + -trougest 
in the world, e 0.0 02) Sang ana. 
tural fortress £ eat height, 


and steepr .: seer ott Of - the 
2. 2 avy close sén- 
‘so ay plac, but 


country 1 


gle; the : 
not yr. ay all trae 
am oo Aepes, which ap- 
pe .: th astard kind, being. 
Mr eat, Lr Wik , 
ot . comprehended be- 
 . . B@ehah and Cano rivers, 
. + rive of magnitade flow- 
in, ugh it. \’fhe south-western 


front . towards/iiundwana begins a 
few miles sougi of the village. of 
Dowre. Lat. {4°. N. Long. 80. 46’. 


Pannah, in {fe time of Acber valued 
at cight lafks of rupees, ‘are within 
this distrigt, but are not now so pro- 
Gductive; fhe other chief towns are 


‘Chatterpdor, Tcary, ‘and Jyghtpoor, 


The famgus diamond snines of. 
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Callinjer, Jhansi, Dulteen, and Be=-" 
jaour. Under.-the chiefs who ruled 
in the Jast and preceding centuries, 
the government of this country was 
denominated the: Hindupati of Bun- 
deleund, the rajahs being of the 
Bundela tribe of Rajpvots. The 


founder of this family was Rajah 


Beer Singh, from whom the family 
of the Oorcha chief is descended. 
The greater part of his dominions. 


- was wrested from him. by Rajah, 


who was the Jast sole possessor of 
the Bundelcund province, then esti- 
mated to. produce a land revenue of. 
one crore (10 millions) of rupees an- 
nually. At that period its capital 
was Callinger, one of the strongest 


‘fortresses in Hindostan; but the re- 


sidvsee of the rajah was the city.of 
Taeue.. Or Pannah, situated above 
4; * rats, and celebrated from all 
~ + ity for its diamond mines. 
«suring the government of Rajah 
‘"nuttersal, Bundelcund was invaded 
2”y Mabommed Khan Bangish, the 


* Pattan chief of Turruckabad, and 


the peshwa. Sewai Bajcrow was in- 
vited from.the Deccan to assist in 
repelling the invasion, When this 


“was accomplished the rajah adopted 


the peshwa as his son, and divided: 
his territory between his two sons, 
Hirdee Sah and Juggeth Sah, and: 


the peshwa, his son ‘by adoption. 


"The two portious assigned to Flirdee. 
and Juggeth Sah continued to be 
held by their numerous descendants, 
or by the nominal adherents and de~ 
clining branches of that family, un-. 
til a lung scries of domestic dissen-, 
sion and civil war iu.the Bundelcund 
proviate had prepared it for subju-. 
gation hy a foreign power. 

Madhajee Sindia, during his last. 


and successful altempt in 1786 on: .. 


the expiring Delhi sovercignty, was 
accompanied. by a strong detach- 
ment of Deccany treops, under the 
command of Al Bahadur, an. ille- . 

itimate grandson cf the first. Peshwa 

ajerow, by au Mahommedan wo- 
matt, ‘The peshwa’s objeet, in march- 


_ing this body of troops, was to ob- 
-tain possession of the:northera dis- 
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tricta_ of the Doab, of the Ganges, 
and Jurnna, to be governed by “Ali 
Bahauder as his penrescitiitive: : 
In the army of Madhajee Sindia 
was also the laté Rajah Himmnut 
Rahauder, a powerful commander 


of a large body of horse, aud of- a: 


numcrous party of gosains, or nan~ 


eas, a peculiar class of anned bege 
gars and religions devotces, and of | 
whom Rajah Himmut was not only: 
the military leader, but afso the spi-- 


riiual head. "This chief falling ui- 
der the suspicion of Sindia, to es- 
cape seizure and imprisonment, took 
refuge under the Zureen Putka, or 
principal banner of the Maharatta 
empire, which had been entrusted 
by the peshwa in this expedition to 
Ali Bahauder, and is always guarded 
by a select body of troops. In con- 
sequence of this measure, a: breach 
ensued between Sindia and Ali Ba- 
hauder, whose views on. the Doab 
were wholly frustrated, Sindia de- 
termining to establish his own inde- 
pendent authority in that country. 
Ali Bahauder;, thus disappointed 
of aggrandisement in Upper Hin- 
dostan, prepared to return to Poo- 
nah, bat destitute of funds for the 
support of his'‘ariny. When, in this 
distress, Rajah: Himmut Bahauder 
suggested to him the entire conquest 
of Bundelcund, of which conntry 


he was a native ;and an agreement. re 


was coneluded: betwixt them, « by 
whicli a Jarge portion of the province 
Was, when. conquered, to be con- 
sizned to: the independent maiage- 
nent of Himmut Balrauder, and the 
reveriuc appropriated to the support 
of. the troops, which he engaged to 
maintain in the service of Ali Be 
hauder. 

- ‘The distracted and turbulent stato 
of the preyince was-such, that ‘au: 
invitation was. soon received - from: 
one of the contesding parties, and ‘ 
the invasion undertaken A. D.-1789%., 
Ju a short time the couptry: wa 


"nearly whdélly subdued, bit it re: 


quired several years betore the Ma- 


haratté authority contd he properly.“ 
established in-a rogiou. whore avery « 


‘time, 
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villago was a fortress, and, in fact, 
according to Kuropean ideas, its Te- 
duction never was accomplished. 

At this period an ‘arrangemcnot 
was made with the Peshwa; by 
which he was acknowledzed the so- 
vercign and paramount lord. of oe 
the conquests made by Ali Bahaa 
der in Buadcletnd, who enraged: " 
obey him ‘ind furnish a iribute, but 
neither of these conditions were, in 
fact, ever fulfilled, In the mean 
Rajah Hitamut Bahauder, 
atraid that: the return of tranquility 
would bring: about the downfall of 
his own power, Was continually ex- 
citing disaffection and disturbances 
in all the districts subject to the Ma- 
harattas, in which he was well sc- 


conded by the restless and tarbulent 


dispusitions of the native chiels,. 
The Nabob, AK Pet ‘der, died 
in 1802, duris: : ee oe ade of Cale. 


linjer, which :- le to take, 
having been: “ex = enyen im 
the: reduction « ds at the. 
end of whith : aaah ae .  Sress was | 
no greater thea oh. }. an io the 
third year. ioc.s8fe Uahauder, 
his eldest son wei: >. cs his 18th - 
year, and resiic sah; and 
Rajah Himur. ae i. whose 
influence Was bs. (be “ut, itp 
‘pointed a dixte~ et tim res 
dation, namedi- — - vler, as: 
it during}. ake sw . 

At®his perio: 20° 3 - e@ Brie 
tish witheDowles oe" ie. “Tthe © 
other Mahakét: 9 ai -ted, 
‘consequent to fs af coker 
with the peshw. ot vecred 1 
the. intention, a er ss oe, the | 
“influence ‘of Sh. Sa % gg ier, 
as a means of see \fe shi 
possessions in: on eee C8: 
through“ Buideh . ty i oe 
-nut ‘Bahauder’ 4 he 
annihilstion Ol bi. -.@ 
succeks of (he lat; 2. Pe 
‘endeavdtittoeffi-«: crtsat uf 

as ‘that province. to v1: ch ee 
curing ati ‘advan: atte 1% EN nif. 
‘to himnsolf, oe 


- Wher: iffaisd Wore i in this state, a a 


proposal on hepa. of the peak fru | 
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of territory in Bandelcund, in tien 
of the districts in the Decean which 
had been ceded by the treaty of Bas- 
scin. 
cepted by the British government, a 
deed ‘of cession, to the East India 
Company of territory in Batidelcund 
of. 32 lacks and 16,000 ‘rupees in 
place of the subsidy, and -6f four 


Jacks of rupees for the-expense of | 
By this arrangement 


subduing it. 


the peshnwa; whose: aitthority over 


the conquests of Ali Bahiuder had - 


becn hitherto merely nominal, and 


who had never devived any reveniie . 
from it, was enabled to liquidate the ™ 


elaims of the Br itish governinent, for 
the payment of ihe subsidiary force 
which jirotected bis hereditary pos- 
sessions, — 

The occupation of. the province of 


Bundeleund during the war, by the. 


British troops, became necessary for 
the defence of the countrics.in, the 


Doah, as well as-of the town aud- 


district -of Mirzapoor, and. the city 


of Benares, which were all exposed ~ 


to inyasion from this quarter. - Nor 
without it could the secure naviga- 
tion of the Jumna be depended on, 
from the restless and turbulent cha- 
racters of the Bundelah chiefs. 


Subsequent to this period, while - 


the British detachment was octa- 


pied with the siege aud conquest of 
Calpee, a conciliatory negogéation 
Was opened with Shuinshe "Bahaue : 


der, to whom a terésty of four 
lacks of rupees peyfanuum was se- 
eured in the hwa’s remaining 
. share ‘of Bunfielcund, of which. he 


was alterwarls appointed governor. -. 


With Th Ibahdar of Jhansi,: und 
the Rajahs of Duiteen and Simthecr, 
oonciliatory rangements were also 
concluded, afd a short time, after- 
wards witht ) 
Jeytpoor, afl Bejaour. By the mea- 
sures adoptfid every hereditary chief 
tain, why possessed power or in- 
fluence 
concilidted or subdued, and placed 
in due subjection té& the British au- 
thority, a @ 


4 


met wl itis a ve e 
. fies s whe . . 


This proposal having been-ac- - bis family provided for. 


Rajahs of Churkaree, 7 


1 Bundeleund, has been °: 
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Was mude fora cession of a portion . 


Rainh Himmnt Rahatdor died in 
3804, alter which his territories were 
resumed by the British government, 
his irregular troops slisbended, and 
In 1805 the 
estimated, revenue of thé British 
portion of Bundelcund was as fol. 


“lows, viz. 


The several. districts then - 

actually posscased by | 

“gover nment, inchiding 

-- Calpce, and part of Ry- | 

poor, on the banks of 

the Jumna -- - - - 1,400, 000 
The territory of Rajah . 
‘Himmut Bahander— - 1,693,184 
The districts of Callinjer, : 

Jeypoor, Huldei, and 

part of Cutolee, below 

the Ghauts, estimated 
- at five lacks of rupees, 

but chargeable with 

Jaghires and provisions 

for the native leaders rm 500, 3008, 
The city and diamond 

mines of Paonah, with 
_ @ portion: of territory 
adjaccut, the probable . 
~ revenue e being - = = 200,000 


Rupees 3,638,154 


In 1807. a considerable tract of 
country inthis province,. containing 


‘humerous villages above the Ghauts, 


and some diamond mincs, was grant- 
ed to Rajah Nishore Singh, the de- 
scendant of Rajah Hirdee Sah, and 
the ancient family of Bundeleuod, 
but whv hadlong becn dispossessed by 
different vhiels, under the condition 
that lie would guard the passes, and 
suppress all marauders and dis- 
turbers of the‘public peace. At this 
time considerable progress had been 
made: in restoring tranquillity to thjs 
long distracted. country, .by the re+ 
duction of the district: ofsKoonch, 
‘aud the:cxpulsiog of the refractory 


gemimdars, which was couipletcd, in 


1810,: by the capture of Callinjer, 

‘In {804 Bundclennd was. formed ” 
into: a British district, subordinate 
to the Benares.court of circuit, and 
a civil estublishaneut appointed for 
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the administration of justice, 
collection of the revenue. 
J. Grant, Scott, Ironside, 
Colehrooke, Treaties, Se.) 
BoNvErMa ANCA, (Bunder maha 
lanca).—A, own on the sea-coast of 
the Northern Cirears, 67 miles E.-by 
N. from Masulipatam. Lat. 16°, 28%. 
N, Long. 82°. 74 i. Travelling dis- 
tance from Madras'358 aailes, - 
3UNGSHAT, (Bangashat)—A dis- 
trict in the province of Cabal, sita- 
ated about the 33d degree of north 
latitude. Lt is bounded on the east 
by the indus, and is intersected ‘by 
the River Cow, or Cowmull; along 
the south side of which, near its 
junction with the Indus, Seylax is 


-Rennel, 


conjectured to have built his vessels, 


and from thence to have sailed dowu 
the Indus. ‘The principal towns are 
Goohant, Bunvoy, and Kohaut. 

Tirah is ove of the divisions of the 
Bangashet, or districts occupied by 
the bunigish clan, which is one of: 
the most powerful, numerous, and 
valiant tribes among -the Afghans. 
This tribe occupies the difficult: hill 
country to the south of the: moun- 
tains of Lughman, which is about 
200 milcs in length, and 100 in 
breadth on a rough calculation. ‘Fhe 
distrigt of Tiral is about 150 miles 
in length, extending from driah to 
Kohaut, and is divided: into nume- 
rous. gleus and mountain vallies, part 
of which ix occupicd by the- ‘tribe 
afridi, and the rest by the bungish, 
(Leyden, &e.) 

Bunsarpek Guaut.—- A. pass 


and 
(SS. . 


‘many islauds. 
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and by the time it reaghes Rahdan- 
poor is dwindled to a smail-stream, - 

"Three miles below, Ratdimpoor 
the bed of the rivec. is about half a 
mile in breadth; but not mere than 
20 yards of this space, in the dry sea- 
son, contains water... The current at 


‘this period is rather rapid, and about 


two and a half fect in depth; the 
water is of an excellent quality. ‘The 
banks, at this part. of its course, are 
tearly ona level with the surrouad- 
img country, which js inuudated du- 
ring the rains to the exient of two 
miles, (A‘Murdo, §e.) 
Bunxoo.—aA town in the provines 
of Cabul, district of Brugshat, 33 
tniles west from the Judus, . Lat. 
32°. 56. N. Long. 70°. 20’. F. . 
Buytwarita.—aA town in the.pro- 
vinee of South Canara, 17 miles from 
Mangalore, Lat. 12°, 48", N, Long. 
75°91, 'This place contains about 
300 houses, and is sitnated on: the 
north bank of a river passing Arcola, 
which is named the Netrawati, The 
tide flows no ‘higher than. Arcola; - 
but canoes, carrying 150 bushels. of 
rice, can at all seasons: -asecnd 10... 
and 11 miles froin Nagara, © The. 
channel is very wide and full of 
rocks, which in the dry season:-form . 
This town is fast im-- 
proving, being the thoroughfare lor 
the trade between Mysore and Ca- 
‘nuya;. the inhabitants. arc mostly. 
Branins, but‘ of an inferior caste. | 


w. Buchanan,, Lord Valentia, Se.) 


” Bunwout. An island abeut. 13 - 
miles in: circumference, tying: off 


among the hills, in the province: of ‘Pollok Loonies in ‘Magindanae, 


Gundwang, 108 miles S. W. from -. 


Ruttanpoor, Lat,21°.15'.Nz Long. - 
81°. 20°. E. This is so high a spot’ 
of groung 
bouringivers to take opposite © 
courses (Leckie, &c,) 0 re 
‘Bu aLABS River.— This: river~has: 
iis source in the province of-Ajiteer} 
in passing through which it attains - 
to a very considerable bulk, atid- 
ey cp whoa pursuing its course froin | 
Deisa, through the Mehwass, ‘its: 
size $8 not insignificant’; butit after-$ 
Wards loses itwelf ia the” Kakreze, 


L, that it causes the neigh--: 


by the. sultati a. star of the 
- City of Mazindarray} the grant being | 
“written : in. ‘Spanish: hy a native of. 
-Pauipanga; ‘drice @ save, but who . 
“obtained his liberty: bytturning Ma- 
‘hommedan:: ‘This island: is covered - 
“with tali trees, clear of: uhderwood, 
-and, at the'date of the grant, was . 
‘uninliabited?: ‘Phere are. fow. spriugs,. 
‘but many ‘pods. ot oats ain: iv aeet, i 
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and it abounds with wild hogs, nion- 
koys, gnanos, and small snakes about 
Wineheslong. In this state it pro- 
bably remains, as it was'uever taken 
possession of. (Forrest, Se.) - 
- Buratte.—aA town in the Nizam‘s 
territories, in the province of Berar, 
67 miles S...W. from Ellichpoor: 
Lat, 20°. 364. N. Long. 77°. 32’. EB. 
' Beurner.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, situated on the south 
side of the samo river, 60: miles 
S..8. W. from Benares. Lat, 249. 
37’, N. Long. 82° 274-1. The 
country around this:place-is very 
desalate, and much covered: with 
jingle. The Burdee rajah’s territo- 
tics are intermixed -with those of the 
~ Company. (Bhd, &e.) . - 
Burpwan, (Vardhanan, produc- 
tive).—A district in. the province of 
Bengal, situated between the 22d 
and 24th degrees of north latitude. 
Xt is bounded on the north by Bir- 
boom and. Raujeshy; on the south 
by Midnapoor and fTooghly; on the 
east by the River Hoeghly ; and on 
west by Midnapoor and Pachete. . 
‘In 1784, this district contained 
6174 square miles, accerding to Ma- 
jor Reanel’s measurement; and, in 
preportion to its dimensions, is the 
best cultivated, and most productive 
of atiy similar extent of territory in 
India. It became subject to the 
British government, along ir Ar 
other ceded lands, in 1760. At is 
ensironed bythe jungles of Midna. 
poor in Orissa, of Pac td, and Bir-' 
boom, and appeats like a garden 
surounded by a wilderness, It pro- 
duces grain, cotton, silk, sugar, aud 
indizo,.in great abitndance, and of 
excellent qitglity. The: weaving ‘of 
mixed gouds, made with silk and 
cotton, tlourislies at geveral towns in - 
this district. © a 
The 2zcemindary,:or estate, known 
by the name of the Burdwai'’gcmin- 
dary, on a yough estimate, may. be 
taken at 77 miles long and 45-broad,.” 
compreh¢hding -ahout 3280: ‘miles, 
nearly thea 


high stated cultivation,i:and well 
stocked. inhabitauts. .. Sabse- 
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quent to 1722, it was bestowed on 
AecrutChund, of thekhetri or military 
caste, the first known progenitor of 
the present family; and, in 1790, the 
existing rajah paid a yearly rent to 
government of 400,000. sterling. In 
1784, the revenue of the whule. dis- 
trict was 4,358,026 current rupees. 
Phe ‘chief fowns arc Burdwan, Bis- 
sunpoor, and Keerpay; and the 
principal rivers, the Hooghly and 
Duainmoodah; but this district has 
not generally the advantage of a 
good inland wavyigation; the com- 
merce, however, has been much {a- 
cilitated and extended by the open- 
ing of three grand roads Jeading to 
Hooghly, Culna, and Cutwa. 

In 1802, from the number of vil- 
lages, and of the houses in each vil- 
lage, the inhabitants were estimated 
at 1,780,000, supposing cach house 
to contain four inhabitants, which is 
too low an average. The actual 
number probably caceeds two mil- 
lions, one-sixtecnth of whom are 
supposed to be Mahommedans. 
There are no brick or mud forts in 
this district; but the remains of sc- 
veral are visible, originally con- 
strucied for protection against the 
Maharattas. ° _ 

. The-only persons possessing rank 
aro the Rajahs of Burdewan and 
Bissunpoor; but neither of these 
now maintain many followers in their 
service, “For purposes of state or cc- 
remotiy, when they appear abroad 
they hire a retinue; but betore the 
introduction Of the permanent sys- 
tem, the number of persons called 
zemindary pykes, employed-for po- 
lice and other purposes, was above 
21,000. ‘I'he: other zemindars are 
of. no considerable rank; many of 
the principal manage their cstatcs, 
by means of au agent, haying their 
own residence -in Calcuttas’ ‘There | 


‘are ihany considerable hative mer- 


chants, who carry.on an’ extensive 
commerce in salt, tobacco, grain, 
and clith ; but the indigaworks are | 


-entirely ‘managed. by Europeans. 


The 


peasantry arc peculiarly opu- 
lout, cae OS 
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‘There are few villages in this dis- 
trivt in which there. is not a school 
where children are taught to read 
and write; but there are no schools 
jor instruction in the Mahommedan 
or Hfindoo law. ‘The most learned 
of the latter are found in the adja- 
cent district of Nuddea, trom whenee 
and frem Benares the other stations 
are supplied, 
bear but an incensiderable propor- 
tion to the mass of. inhabitants, and 
receive their education in the com- 
mon branches, from the village 
schoolmasters, or from their own 
relations. Gang robbery is the crime 
most prevalent in this, as in all the 
lower districts of Bengal. 

That this district continues in a 
progressive state of improvement, is 
evident from the number of new vil- 


lages erected, and the increasing 


number of brick buildings, both for 
domestic and religious purposes, To 
Burdwan must be assigned the first 
rank in all India, for productive agri- 
cultural value, in proportion to its 
size; the second may be claimed by 


Tanjore. (E. Thempson, J. Grant, 


Colebrooke, 5th Report, Lord Corn- 
wallis, &e.) . 
Burpwan.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Burdwan, 
60 iniles N. N. W. from Calcutta. 
Lat. 23°. 15’. N,. Long. 87°, 57’. E. 
Burcuxpan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, belonging to the 
Nizam, 73 miles N. W. from Raja- 
tundcy., — Liat. 179. 52. N. Long. 
81°, 194, E. 
BsurHampoon, (Barhanpur).— A 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
irict of Raujeshy, situated on the 
east bank of the Bhagirathi, or Cos- 
simbazar, River.. Lat. 24% 3/...N. 


Long. 89°. 14. E. Here-a brigade. 
of troops are stationed in commo-. 


dious cantonments, which consist of 
a fine range of buildings on one side 
of a large open lawi, around which 


are the houses of different Europea 
gentlemen.» It is distant. five: miles ; 
from Moorshedabad. (Lord Valen-: 10. Bi 
wo yt eat ds". provinceag Qeude; 120 miles NINSW. 
Burias—One of the Philippine: a:*% . 
) 


tia, §e.) x, : 


The Mahommedans— 


River. 
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Isles, lying due south of | Luzon- 
Lat. 18°. N.. Long. 123°. EB. “in 
extreme fength it may be estimated 
at 43 miles, but the average breadth 
does not. cxceed tiine miles. Al- 
though this island is situated in the 
yery centre of the Philippines, and 


So near to the great Island of Luzon 


and its capital Manilla; yet, in 1775, 
it was possessed by colony of pi- 
ratical Iltanos cruizers fron Magin- 
danao, the Spaniards not having been 
able to dislodge them. ‘This island 
is sarrounded with rocks and shoals 
to. a considérable distance. .(For- 
rest, Sc.) a = 
Burmoot.—A :small fortified vil- 
lage on the frontiers of the province 
of Cuttack. Lat.20° 21'.N. Long. 
85°. 104, BE... The -whole way from 
this place..to Khussumghur imay be. 
called a-pass;..but that part, named 
Burmool Ghaut, is more particularly 
strong. .The. entrance is 600 yards 
from Burmool, and it continues near 
a milet It is formed by two lofty 
mountains, almost’ porpendicular, 
200 yards from each other, between 
which the road lies. hin a 
Burramoortee.—A large town in- 
the province of Bejapoor, 44 miles 
S. E. from Poonah, and one mile 
from Merud. Lat.18°. 14’, N. Long. 
74°.31'.E. This place has‘a strong 
fortification, divided by the Kurrah 


Bekruan, (Bharua)—A town in 
the province of Cuttack, 29 miles 
N. E. from “the town of Cuttack. 
Lat. 20°. 47". N. Long. 86°. 45’. E. 

BuRRUMGHAUT.—A town -in the 
Nabob. of Oude’s territories, in the 
province of Oude, situated an the 


" south side of the Dewah, or Goggrah - 


River, 50 miles N: W. by W. from” 
Tyzabad.: Lat. 27°.°5'. N. -Long: . 
81°.25.E. | 
BurRséAH.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta .territories;in the province of 


~Malwah; 30° miles N. from Bopal. 
. Lat, 2E4VON. Long. 77°. 32’. E. 


-Burtarook, (Bharatapurk). — A 
town inthe British territorics, in.the 


from Fyzabad 
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Burwa, (Bharwa).-—A town in 
the. prevince of Oude, district of 
Chuta Nagpoor, 240 miles W:N.W. 
from Caleutia. Lat. 23°, 
‘Long. 849, 46". E. 

Borwaran.—A mud fort, with 
round bastions and a ditch, in the 
Rajah of Jvenagur'’s territories, in 
the province of Ajmeer, 76 miles 
S.S.E. fram the city of dvenagur. 
Lat. 26°. N. Long. 76°. 8! i. 

Bussea.——A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Chuta Negpoor, 
210 miles W. N. W. from Calcutta, 
at. 22° 68’. N. - Long. 85°. 11. H. 

Bustar, (V istar).—A town in the 
province of Gundwana, the capital 
of an independent rajah. Lat. 19°. 
44. N. Long. 82° 38’. bk. 177 
miles south an Ruttunpoor. The 
Goand inhabitants of the Bustar 
country are probably amongst the 
wildest of Hindostan. ‘They are de- 
scribed, both men and women, as 
going about ina state of entire na- 
keduess. (Blunt, Sc.) 

Buster, (Bust, « dicelling)—A 
town in the British territories, in the 
province of Oude, 37 amiles EF. from 
Vvzabad. Lat. 96°. 43". N, ‘Long. 
82°. 45’, b. 

Bussunpar.—A_ town in North- 

ern Hindostan, district of Kemaoon, 
subject to the Goorkhali Rajah of 
Nepaul. Lat. 29% 48’. N. Long. 
86° 41. E 


Busvacon. —Oneé of the ala- 


maine Isles, belonging to the Phi- 
lippines, situated abeut the 12th 
degrce of north latitude. Jn length 
it may he estimated at 50 miles, “by 
13 the average breadth. 

Burroon, (Batthuli).—- A small 
distri®t imthe northern extremity of 
the province. of Oude, situated he- 


twixt the 27th and 28th degrees of | 


- north latitude. On the north. it is 
se parated hy hills. aud forests from 
the territories of the Goorkhali Ra- 
jah of Nepaul. 
ceded to the Company by the treaty 
concluded on the 10th Now. 1801, 
between the Nabob a Oude. and. the 
Marquis Welleslcy. - . 

— Bux ar--A town in the prov ince 


20°. N.. 


in attempting to pass. 


This. territory was. 


BUXEDWAR PASS. 


of Bahar, district of Shahabad, situ- 
ated on the S, E. side of the Ganges. 
Lat, 25°. 335", Lone. 83°. 58% 14, 
The fort of Buxar, though of very 
inconsiderable size, commands the 
Ganges ; but it is now disinantled, 
nor is there a single fortified place 
between Calcutta and Allahabad, 


‘Every boat passing up and down 


the Ganges is obliged to come to at 
this place, and prodace her pass ; 
every traveller by Jand docs the 
same, the potice beiny very strict. 

A celebrated victory was gyined 
here, in Oct. 1764, by the British 


_forees under Major, afterwards Sir 


Tlector Munro, over the united ar- 
mies of Sujah ud Dowlah and Cos- 
sim Ali Khan. The frifish army 
consisted of 856 Europeans and 6215 
sepoys, Of whem 87 Europeans and 
712 sepoys were killed and wound- 
ed; the combined troops were com- 
puted at 40,000 men, 2000 of whom 
arc supposed to have been slain in 
the batile. 

The flight of the allies was so ra- 
pid, that they did not stop at Buxar, 
but hastened to a nullah (small river) 
beyond it, which being very full, 
many were drowned aud slaugh tered 
‘The plitnder 
was very great, as they left their 
tents standing, and their whole train 


_ of artillery, consisting of 133 pieces 


of various sizes, were taken. 

A native historian deseribes the 
camp of the two chiefs in the fotlow- 
ing terms: “A bridge of boats being 
thrown: over the Ganges, the allied 
armies began their march in nuin- 
hers not to be reckoned ; but, from 
the ignorance of the gencrals, and 


want “of discipline, murdering and 


plundering each other. It was notan 
army, but rather a moving nation.” 
Travelling distance. from Benare S, 


-70 miles; from Calcutta. by Moor- 


shedabad, 485; by Birboom, 408 
miles, ° (Lord Vilentia, Foster , Gho- 
laum, Hossein, Rennel, §c.) 
BuXEDWAR Pass, (or Pasaka).—» 
A remarkable pass in Northern Hin- 
dostan, in the province of _pootan, 
Lat. 25°, 47, N. Long. 19°. 29’, E. 


CABUL. 


Puxedwar is a place of great na- 
tural strength, and, being a frontier 
station of these mountains, has been 
rendered stronger by art. 
Jazc consists of 10 or 12 houses, in- 
visible until the very moment of ap- 
proach, It is placed upon a second 
iable of levelled rock, upon which is 


very little soit; yet it is covered with 


verdure, in consequence of its shel- 
tered situation, surrounded on. three 
sides by lofty mountains, and open 
only to the south, which affords a 
murrow prospcet of Tengal. 

The country continues flat to the 
foot of the Busxedwar Till. The 
ascent to Santarabarry is casy, but 
the road afterwards becomes abrupt 
wud precipitous, the hills being co- 
vered with trees to their summits. 
AtSantaraharry are extensive orange 
groves, and raspberry bushes are 
found in the jungles. (Turner, ¥e.) 

Buxipocr, (Bakshiera).—A town 
in the province of Bengal, district 
of Ranjishy, 51 miles S. E. from 
Moorshedabad.: Lat. 28°. 46’. N. 
Long. 88°. 59’. E. 


Bux yceunce.—A town in the pro- - 


vinee of Bengal, district of Dinage- 
poor, 84 miles N. N. TE. from Moor- 
shedabad. Lat. 26°. 15'.N. Long. 
88°. 56". F. 

Bypitt.—A town and small per- 
gunnah in the province of Bengal, 
Which, although surrounded by the 
district of Dinagepoor, yet was turnn- 
erly under the jurisdiction of that 
Purneah; situated 95 miles N. from 
Moorshedabad, Lat. 25°. 32’, N. 
Long. 88°. 10°. E. 


ByGunsarry, (Vaicantha Bari) —_ 


A town in the province of Bengal, 
district of Mymunsingh, of which it 
is the capital. It is situated on the 
west side of the Brahmapootra, about 
"75 miles N. by E, from the city of 
Dacca, Lat. 24°, 46’. N.: Long. 
90°. Ei. ae 
BYRAn Gun, (Vairaghar)—A town 


in- the provinee of Gundwana, dis~_ 


trict of Chandah, 183 miles 8. by E. 

fro Ruttunpoor. Lat, 20°. 25’. N. 
Long. 83°. ae a. 

This place formerly belonged to 

- O22 


The vil- . 


_third and fourth climates. 
length, from Attock Benares, on the 
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Chandih, and the country still bears 
that name, though they are now se- 
parate soubahdarrics. It is consi- 
dered by the Maharattas, whose au- 
thority is well established here, as a 
strong town, and consists of about 
300 thatched and tiled houses. It 
has a stone fort on the north-west 
side, under the east face of which 
runs the Kobragur, which  after- 
wards falls into the Wainy, or Baum 
Gunga, 
Pyrahgur is a place of some traffic, 
and mach frequented by Brinjarries 
from Choteesgur, and the northern 
circars, "The trade is principally in 
cotton, which is brought from the 
north-west parts of Berar and Cho- 
teesgur. This is purchased by mer- 
chants from the circars, who give in 
exchange salt, betel, and cocoa nuts, 


(Blunt, Se.) 


Cc. 


CABUL. 


A large province in Afghanistan, 
situated betwixt the 33d and 35th 
degrees of north latitude. On the 
north it is bounded by Kuitore, or 
Caffristan; on the south, by Canda- 
har and Balloochistan ; to the cast it 
has the Indus; and to the west, tho 
Hindoo Kho Mountains, and pro- | 
vince of Bamian, in Persia. In 
length it fnay be estimated at 250 
milcs, by 150 the average breadth. 

In 1582, this province is described 
by Abul [azel as follows: 

“« Sircar Cabul.is situated in the 
The | 


banks of the Sinde; to Hindoo Kho, 
is 150 coss; and the breadth, from 
Carabagh to eee 100 coss. 
On the east lies. Hindostan ; on the 
west, inclining. to the north, are 
mountains, between which is situ- 
ated Ghour ; “on the north is Inderab 
of Badakhshan, and LHindoo’ Kho; 
on the.:south, ’ermed and Nughz. 


“The water and air of this province 
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are excellent, ‘Uhe parts t) which 
snow falls, and those which are en- 
tirely free from it, are so near to 
each other, that von may pass from 
heat to cold in the course of a day. 
The snow begins to fall in the moun- 
tains in September, but not in the 
plains until November. | 

“The fruits of this country are 
delicious, excepting the nclons, bat 
the harvests are not very flourishing. 
The surrounding mountains and 
wilds defend Cabul from sudden in- 
vasion, Hindeo Kah lies in the 
centre, between Cabul, Badakh- 
shan, and Balk. There are seven 
roads trom Tooran to Cabul, and 
six from Cabul to Hindostan. No 
less than 11 languages are used in 
the viceroyalty of Cabul, cach na- 
lion speaking ifs own; viz. ‘Turkish, 
Mughooly, Persian, Hindy, Algha- 
nee, Pushtowey, Parvatchy, Guebree, 
Burkee, Lumghanee, and Arabic. 

“The natives are chietly of the 
tribes of Hezarch and Afghan, which 
possess all the ee The tribe 
of the Hezarch are the remains of 
the Chaghtai army, which Mangu 
Khan sent to the assistance of Hola- 
koo Khan, and they inhabit the 
country from Ghizni to Candahar, 
and are upwards of 100,000 fanuilies. 
The Afghans say they are descended 
from the children of Isracl. Some 
Alghans consider themselves to be 
of Tvyptian extraction, asserting, 
that when the children of Tsrael re- 
tumned from Jerusalemeto Egypt, 
this tribe migrated to Hindustan. 

“ Sirear Cabul, containing 22 ma- 
hals; revenue, 80,507,465 dams, 
Seyurghal, 137,178 dams. This sir- 
ear fuMishes’ 28,187 cavalry, and 
217,700 infantry.” ee 


The country of Cabul, in-respect 


to its natural geography, is divided © 


into {wo parts, separated ‘by a ridge 
of very high mountains usually .co- 
vered with snow, which runs from 
west to east from the neighbourhood 
of Ghizni to that of Deenkole on 
the Indus, below Attock. ‘The. tract 
-Aying {o ie north of this is: named 
‘Lumghanat, and to the south Bun- 


CABUT.. 


vishshat; cach having one or more 
cousiderable rivers intersceting theit 
whole Jength, and disemboguing 
themselves into the Indus. ‘That of 
Lumehanat is the River of. Cabul, 
named also the Kameh, and in its 
lower part the Atteck ; that of Bun- 
gishshat is -the Cow, or Cowmull 
River. 

Cabul is a country hichly diversi- 
fied, being made up of snowy moun- 
tains, hills of moderate height, ex- 
tensive plains and forests. From the 
Indus to the city of Cabnl there is 
an invariable deficieney of wood, 
insomuch that the Jower class of 
people, in the wiuter season, suffer 
much from .a want of fucl Near 
Baramow there is a sandy, wninha- 
bited valley, 20 miles in length. ‘Phe 
air iu the country around Gunda- 
mouck is probably strongly. impreg- 
nated with nitrous particles, the ex- 
posed part of the body being co- 
vered with 2 white scaly substance 
of a saline taste, which excorcates 
the skin. "The chief towns are Ca- 
bul and Peshawer; and the prin- 
cipal rivers have been already men- 
tioned. ie 

‘Fhe central districts abont the ea- 
pital, possessing few Indian commo- 
dities, reeciye ‘sugar and cotton 
cloths mosily from Peshawer, whi- 
ther they send iron, leather, and to- 
bacco. 'To Candahar are. exported 
iron, leather, andJamp oil, whence 
the returns are made in sundry ma- 
nufactures of. Persia. and Europe. 
The Vartars of Bochara bring to 
Cabul the horses of 'Turkistan, furs, 
and hides, the latter resembling 
those tenned in Europe Balgar; the | 
proceeds are applicd to the purchase 
of indigo, and other produetions of 
LHindostan. . . 

The roads throughout this pro- 
vince are much infested by the na- 
tive Afghans. a most ungovernable 
race, and averse to All peacctul ocen- 
pations. This particularly applies to 
a sect nained the Hybers. who are 
greatly aided in the pursuit Of a 
free-buuting life by the situation of 
their country, which forms 4 chain 


CABUT.. 


the advantage of alliance and, co- 


of mountains, whose scanty slips of 
valley affords but little food. "This 
rude race of men still dwell in caves, 
ov in the fissures of rocks. "hey 
profess the Mahommedan religion 
of the Sooni persuasion, and hate 
the Persians, and all the sectaries. 
of Ali, The Thyber dialect is fonnd- 
ed on the common language of the 
Afghans, but is harshly enttaral, 
and ill understood by the adjacent 
tribes, . 

The provinee of Cabal, on ac- 
count of its mountainous surface, 
was originally named Roh, from 
whence is derived the term Rohillah; 
it is also sometimes named Zabu- 
listan from Zabul, one of the names 
of Ghizni. 

In A. D. 997, when Cabul was in- 
vaded by Sebuctagi, the first sove- 
reign of the Ghizni dynasty, the 
castern quarter of this provinee, al- 
though situated to the west of the 
Indus, was still oceupicd by Hin- 
<loos, subject to a prince ef that re- 
ligion named Jypal, whose capital 
was named Bathinda, and whose 
dominions extended, in a north- 
west direction, from Lahore to Lum- 
ghanat, and in a south-east line 
from Cashmere to Mooltan. The 
whole was finally subdued by Sultan 
Mahmood about A. D. 1008, and it 
was severed from the Delhi empire 
by Nadir Shah in.1739. (Sec AE 
ghanistan.) ¢ 

Tn. 1809, in consequence of the 


confederacy with the state of Pcrsia,. 


projected. by the French, . for the 


purpose of invading the Abdalli do- 


minions in Afghanistan, and ulti- 
mately those. of the British. govern- 
ment. in India, .the Honourable 
Mountsiuart Elphinstone was: dis- 
patched as embassador to the Cabul 
court, on the part of Lord Minto, 
then governor-general, for the pur- 
pose of concertiig with the Cabul 
government the meaus: of mutual 
defence against the expected inva- 
sionof the French and Persians, aud 
of explaining the friendly and bene- 
ficial object of his mission, =. 

The Cabul sovereign, sensible of 
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operation between the two states, di- 
reeted his ministers to confer with 
Mr. Elphinstone, and, consulting the 


“Welfare of both governments, to can- 


elude an arrangement, It was in 
consequence agreed, that, if the 
French and Persiaus endcavoured to 
pass through the Cabul territories, 
the armsies of that state should use 
the utmost excrtion to -repel them, 
and -j-revent their effectaating this 
object ; and that if} in: pursuance of 
their confederacy, the enemy should 
advance towards the King of Cabul's 
country,in a hostile maser, the Bri- 
tish state shall hold themsclves linble 
to afford the expenses uccessary for 
the above-mentioned service, to the 
extent of their ability: these condi- 
tions to be in force while the conte- 
deracy between the ‘rench and Per- 
sians continued: (Foster, Renucl, 
Abul Fazel, Treaties, Stewart, Scoit, 
&e. §c.) - 

. CasuL—-A city in Afghanistan, 
the capital of the province of Cabul. 
Lat. 34°. 31’. N. Long. 68°. 34’. E. 
In 1582 it is described by Abul 
F'azel as follows : 

' “ Cabulis a very ancient and beau- 
tiful city, of which Pusheng is said 
to be the founder. ‘There are double 
walls of mud of considerable strength: 
on the south-east side is a small hill, 
named Shah Cabal. From carly an- 
tiquity, Cabul and Candahar have 
been reckened the gates of Hin- 
dostan; onc afferding entrance from # 
‘Tooran, and the other from Tran.” 

_ This city. at present is the resi- 
dence and capital. of the Abdalli so- 
Vercigns of Afghanistan, Te stands 
in. a wide plain, well watered, and 
interspersed with walled villages.— 
The Cabul River rans through: the 
plain, over which, at the distance of 
four or five miles to the souihward 
of the city, is a‘bridge built of brick. 
Ttis surrounded by «.wall about one 
mile and_a half in cireumference, and 
is situated on the castern side of a 
range. of ‘two-united hills of a semi- . 
circular figure, Nhe fortitieations are 
of a very simple construction, with 
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scarcely any ditch; the houses are 
built of rough stones, clay, and un- 


‘burned bricks, and exhibit a very 


mean appearance, 

Balare-sir, the name of the king’s 
palace, stands on a rising ground in 
the eastern quarter of the city, and 
docs noi at all correspond to the 
view with the dignity of its master. 
Ati Siecdan Khan, a celebrated no- 
blemai in the reign of Jchangeer, 
erected here four. spacious bears in 


the centre of the city, which were 


= 


' Fazel,. ¥e.) 


eupplicd with fountains; the last are 


row choked up with filth, and the: 


first occupicd by the meanest order 
of mechauics. ‘The fruits in the 
market are of a good hind, and in 
great plenty, as apples, pears, peach- 
es, pomegranates, and a variety of 
grapes, ‘Ihe environs of the city 
are chiefly occupied by. garden 
grounds, and watéred by numerous 
streams, the largest of which runs 


through the town, and has a small: 


bridge over it. ‘Tothe S. W. of Ca- 
bul the hills are of a modcrate 
height, but the country is thinly 
cultivated. On account of the prox- 
imity of this capital to the Indian 
Caucasus, or Hindoo Kho Moun- 
tains, the temperatere of the at- 
mosphere is liable to very sudden 
Variations. ; 
‘The great bazar here is frequently 
crowded with Usbeck ‘lartars, who 
have the same cast of features as 
the Chinese and Malays, but more 
harsh; and here are to be found the 
remains of a colony of Armenians, 
captured by Nadir Shih during his 
"Furkish wars. 
quent ¢his city, chiclly from Pe- 
shawer, who contribute greatly to 
its prospcrity, and are carefully pro- 
tected by the Afghan goveruinent. 
Travelling distance from Delhi, 


$39 miles; from Agra, 976 3 from 


Lucknow, 1118; and ffum Calcutta, 
1815 miles. (Loster, Rennel, Abul 


Casnut Rirver.—This river Kas its 


_ source in the western part of Cabul, 


near the itindco Kho: Mountains, 
pod flows past the city of Cabul, 


streams. 


Many Hindoos tre-. 


CACHAR. 


from whence it proceeds in a 8. W. 
course towards the Tnudus, which it 
joins in front of the townof Attuck, 
after receiving the addition of many 
From Jelalabad down to 
Peshawer its proper name is Ka- 
meh, after which it is frequently 
named the Attock, and Hindostan 
commences at: its junction with the 
Indus. At Jelalabad it is navivable 
for jalechs, or rats of a particular 
construction; and its whole course, 
including the windings, may be esti- 
mated at above 3u0 miles. 

Casynxs.—A_ small island about 
21 miles in length, by 15 in breadth, 
lying due south of the eastern limb 
of Celebes, Lat. 5°. 18’. S. Loony. 
121°, 53’. E. 

Cacuar. (Cosart).—A district tri- 
butary to the Birman empire, situ- 
ated about the 25th degree of north 
latitude, ‘To the north itis bounded 
by Assam, and to the south by the 
Cassay country ; to the cast by Cas- 
say, aud to the west by the districts 
of ‘Tipperah and Siihet, in the pro- 
vince of Bengal. Hs dimensions are 
uncertain, but are known not to be 
great. | 

A communication oxists by water 
through Assam to the centre of both 
Cachar and Gentiah, although hi- 
therto deemed inaccessible even iy 
land. Formerly the commerce be- 
twixt Bengal and Cachar was carried 
on by land from Silhet; tor the As- 
satnese at that period were so jealous 
of their Bengal neighbours, that no 
acecss whatever was allowed through 
the Brahmapootra, 

Although so far to the cast, and 
for many centuries almost com- 
pletely interdicted all) communica- 
tion with Hindostan, the inkiahitants 


’ of this country are, like their neigh 


bours the Cassayers, Hindoos of the 
Prahmiuical persuasion. The Ra- 
jah of Cachar, wifo is a Khetri of 
the Suryabansi (Children of the Sun) 
race, nevertheless occasiopally sends 
several gayals to be sacrificcd om cer- 
tain hills in his country. The Ca-. 
char country is fertile, but greatly 
overgrown with jungle, and thinly 


CATFRISTAN. 


populated, Ft is mach less known 
than its immegliate vicinity to the 
provinee of Bengal would lead as to 
expect. Phe name of the capital is 
Cospoor. 

— 41774 Oundaboo, the gencral of 
Shembuan, the rciguing Birman mo- 
narch, unincumbered with baggage 


or artillery, marched against Chewal, . 


the Rajah of Cachar; who pos- 
sessed the sovereignty of a’ produc- 
tive thongh mountainous country, 
north-west of Munipoor. In his ad- 
vance he overcame Anoup Singh, 
prince of a country called Mugge- 
foo, and advanced within three days 
march of Cospoor,. the metropolis of 
Cachar. Here he was opposed by 
Chawal, leagued with the Gossain 
Rajah; and his troops being at- 
tacked by the hill fever, (a disease 
fatally known to the British troops), 
his army was dispersed, cut off in 
detail by the natives, or perished by 
disease, . 

A second expedition under Ka- 
meouza (another general) was more 
successful, who, arriving at the pass 
of Inchamutty, within two days 
march of Cospoor, the Rajah Chawal 
consented to pay, besides a sum of 
money, the homage of a maiden of 
the royal blood to the King of Ava, 
and also to send hima tree with the 
reots bound in the native clay, as an 
unequivocal proof of vassalage. 
(Symes, Wade, Colebrooke, Se.) 

CADUTINADA, (or Cartinaad)— 
A small district in the Malabar pro- 
vince, the rajah of which resides at 
Kutiporam. It is tolerably well cul- 
tivated, and is naturally a rich coun- 
try, but does not produce grain 
adequate to the sustenance of the 
inhabitants, ‘Fhe higher part of the 


lulls are overgrown with wood, which: 


the Nairs formerly encouraged, as 
aflording them protection aguinst 
invaders. In ¢he hills which form 
the lower parts of the Ghauts in 
Cadutinada, aud other northern dis- 
trieis of Malaya, are certain places 
that naturally produce cardamoms, 

. "Phe temale Nairs in this part of 
the couutry, while children, go 
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through the ceremony of matriage 
both with Namboarics and Naits; 
but here, as Well as in the south, the 
man ard wile never cohabit. When 
the girl is come to matarity, she is 
taken to live in the house of some 
other Namburt or Nair. <A Nair 
here is not astonished when asked 
who his father was, and a man has 
as much certainty that the children 
born in his awn house are his own, 
as a Enropean husband has; vet, 
such is the perversity cf custom, that 
he would be considered as qunata- 
ral, were he fo have as much affec- 
tion for his own children, as for 
those of his sister, which he may 
perhaps never have scen, In 1761, 
the Boinbay government concluded 
a treaty with the chief of this coun- 
try, for the purchase of pepper, in 
which he is stiled the King of Car- 
tenaddu. (FE. Buchanan, Treaties, 


"¥e.) 
“AFFRISTAN, (or Kuttore)—An 
extensive mountainous country, 


bounding Cabul to the north; the 
general level of which is cousider- 
ably elevated above the countries 
on each side of it, and extending 
northward from the 35th degree of 
north latitude. 7 
Kuttore appears to be the general 
name of this tract, which has the 
Seward, Bijore, and Puckoli dis- 
tricts to the south, and extends from 
the north west troatier of Cahul te 
vashmere, Ji has also obtained the 
name of Gafiristan, or the laud of 
infidels, from the Mahommedans, It 
is classed as a dependency of Cask- 
gar, by the people of Hindostan, but 
scems to have been but little known 
to them. The expedition of Ti- 
mour to the motniains of Kuttore 
is particularly related by Sherified- 
din; by which it appears, that 'Ti- 
mour proceeded from Badakhshan 
to Kawnek or Khawick; the furthest 
or most eastern of the parscs, leading 
through the Windoo Kho Mountains, 
into the province of Cabul. In or- 
der to grrive at the fortress of Kut- 
tore, he crossed several ranges cB 
high mouztitins, rising one above the 
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other, some of them covered with 
snow: The fortress was situated at 
the foot of the further range, having 
a river of great depth and rapidity 
close under its walls. 3 . 

Since this remate period, we. have 
heard very little of these Alpine re- 
gions; we may couclude, however, 
that they have contributed their share 
of military adventurers to the invad- 
ing armies of Hindostan. At pre- 
sent we are ignorant of the nature 
of their government, the number of 
inhabitants, and the religion they 
profess. The Mahommedan is the 
most probable; but, as Kuttore bor- 
ders on Tibet, where the doctrines 
of Buddha under the Lama hicrarchy 
prevail, it is likely there is an inter- 


mixture of the latter sect. The. 
nature also of the country gives us, . 


reason to suppose it is possessed by 
Bumerous petty and independent 
chieftains, the leaders of hostile 
clans or tribes, in a state of per- 
petual warfare with each other. 
None of the eastern conqnerors ever 
redaced this country into a state 
of permanent subjection, nor does 
' the object. seem adequate to the 
trouble and difficulty. 

CaLacovy, (Calaghudi).—A town 
in the province of ‘Tinnevelly, 113 
miles N. #. from Cape Comorin, 
Lat. 9°. 13’, N. Long. 78°. 30’. E. 
British, 

CaLaMAINes.—A number of small 
islands in the Eastern Seas belonging 
to the Philippines, situated about 
half-way between Mindoro and the 
Island of Palawan,. about the 12th 


degrec of north latitude. ‘The two’ 


largest age named Busvagon and 
Calamiane, the latter being about 


23 miles in length, by five miles the 


average breadth. ‘The coast around 
these islands is surrounded’ by num- 


berless shoals, rocks, and fragments | 


of islets, which render the. navigation 
extremely dangerous. : 
CaLanorke.—A_ smal] district in 
the Seik territories, in the province 
of Lahore, situated betwixt ghe 31st 
end 32d degrecs of north latitude. 


CALANORE,—A towne in the pro- 
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vince of Lahore, 70 miles L. from. 
the city of Lahore. Lat. 31°. 51%. 
EB. Long. 75°. 0" EE. Here Acher 
was first proclained emperor, on the 
death of his father Wamayoon in 
1556. 
Cauastry.—A town in the Car- 
natic, 65 miles N. W. from Ma- 
dras. Lat. 13°. 42’. E. Lovg. 79°. 
43: E.. 

CALAYAN.—A small island, one of 
the Philippines, about 23 miles in 
circumference, situated due north 
of the large Island of Luzon or 
Luconia. . | 

- CALBERGAH.—See KALBERGAH. 


CALCUTTA, (Calicata.) 


A city in the province of Bengal, 
of which it is the modern capital, 
and tho seat of the supreme govern- 
ment of Brilish India. ort Wil- 
liam, its citadel, stands in Lat. 22°. 
33’. N. Long. 86°. 28’. Li. 

The local situation of Calcutta 1s. 
not fortunate, for it has extensive 
muddy lakes, and an immense forest 
close :to it; and was at first decined 
hardly Icss unhealthy than Batavia, 
which it resembled in being placed 
in a flat and marshy country. ‘The 
English, it has been remarked, have 
becn more inattentive to. the natural 
advantazes of situation than the 
French, who have always in India 
selected better stations for founding 
their foreign settlements. ‘The jun- 
gle has since been cleared away 
to a certain distance, the- streets 
properly ‘drained, and the ponds 
filled up; .by which a.vast surface ot 
stagnant water has been removed, 
but the air of the town is still 
much affected by the vicinity of the 
Sunderbunds, 3 

The city stands about 100 miles 
from the sea, on the east.side of the 
western branch of the Ganges, 
named by Europeans the Hooghly 
River, but by the natives the Bpa- 
girathi or true Ganges, and con- 
sidered by them peculiarly holy. At 
high water the river is here a full 


jungle, 
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mile in breadth; but, during the 
«bb, the opposite side to Caleutta 
exposes a long range of dry sand 
hanks, In approaching Calcutta 
from the sea stranger a is much 
struck with its magnifieent appear- 
ance; the elegant villas on each side 
of the river, the’ Company's botanic 
gardens, the spires of the churches, 
temples, and minarets, aud = the 
strong and regular citadel of Vort 
William. It exhibited a very dif- 
ferent appearance in 1717, of which 
(he following is a correct descrip- 
tion: 

The present town was then a vil- 
lage appertaining to the district of 
Nuddea, the houses of which were 
scattered about in clusters of 10 or 
12 cach, and the inhabitants chiefly 
hesbandinen. <A forest existed to 
the southward of Chandpaal Ghaut, 
Which was afterwards removed by 
degrees. Between Kidderpoor and 
the forest were two villages, whose 
inhabitants were invited tu settle in 
Calcuita, by the ancient Tamily of 
the Seals; who were at that time 
merchants of great note, and very 
instrumental in- bringing Calcutta 
into the form of a town, Fort Wil- 
lian avd the esplanade are the 
site where this forest and the two 
villages above-mentioned formerly 
stood. There are still inhabitants 
alive, who recollect a creek which 
extended from Chandpaul Ghaut to 
Bailiaghaut; and who say, that the 
drain before the goverument-house 
is where it took its course. ‘To the 
south of the Beytakhanah there is 


sill a ditch, which shews evident: 


traces of the continuation of this 
creck. In 1717 there was a small 
village, consisting of 
houses, surrounded by. puddles of 
waiter, where now stand the elegant 
houses at Chowringhee; and Cal- 
culta may, at this period, be des- 
cribed as extending to Chitpore 
Bridge, but the intervening space 
consisted of\ ground covered with 
Jn -1742 a ditch was dug 
round a considerable part of the 
boundaries of Calcutta, te prevent 


straggling 
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the incursions of the Maharattas; 
and, it appears from Mr. Ornie’s his- 
tory of the War in Bengal, that at 
the time of its capture in 1756, there 
were about 70 houses in the town 
belonging to the English. What 
are now called the esplanade, the 
site of Fort Wiiliam and Chowrin- 


ghee, were so late as 1756 a com- 


plete junvie, interspersed with a few 
huts, and small picces of grazing and 
arable land. 

The modern town and suburbs of 
Calcutta extends along the east side 
of the river above six miles, but 
the breadth varies very much at dif- 
ferent places. The esplanade be- 
tween the town and Fort Willian’ 
leaves a grand opening, along the 
edge of which is: placed the new 
government-house erected by the 
Marquis Wellesley ; and, continued 
on in a line with this edifice, isa 
range of magnificent houses, orna- 
mented with spacious verandahs. 
Chowringhee, formerly a collection 
of native huts, is now an entire vil- 
lage of palaces, and exteuds for a 
considerable distance into the coun- 
try. The architecture of the houses . 
is Grecian, which does not appear 
the best adapted for the country or 
climate, as the’ pillars of the veran- 
dahs are too inuch elevated, to keep 
out the sun during the morning and 
evening, although at both these times 
the heat is excessive; and, in the 
wet scasog, the rain beats in. Per- 
haps & more confined Hindoo stile 
of building, althougliless ornamental, 
might be found of more practical 
comfort. 'The principal square ex- 
tends. about 500 yards cael way, 
and, contains in the centre an ex- 
tensive tank, surrotinded by a hand- 
some wall and railing, and having a 


gradation of steps.to the bottom, 


which is 60: feet from the top of its 
banks. ~ A range of indifferent look- 
ing houses, known by the name of 
the Writer's Buildings, occupies one 
side of ‘the. square; and near to it, 
on the site of the old fort, taken by, 
Seraje ud Dowlah, in 1757, is a cus- 
tom-house and several other hand- 
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some buildings. The black hole is 
now part of a warchouse, and filled 
with merchandize. A moumnent is 
erected facing the gaic, to comme- 
morte the unfortunate persons who 
there perished; but it has‘ been 
struck by lightning, and is itself fast 
going to decay. A quay has been 
forined in frout of the custom-house, 
which promises to be a great im- 
provement; and it woud be a still 
greater, were the embuarkment ex- 
tended along the whole face of the 
town next the river. 

"The government-honse is the most 
remarkable public edifice in Cal- 
eufta. ‘The lower story forms a rus- 
tic basement, with arcades to the 
brilding, which is ionic. On the 
north side there is a flight of steps, 
under which carriages drive to the 
entrance; and, on the south, there is 
a cirenlar -colonnade with a dome. 
The tour wings, one at each corner 
ef the building, are conneeted with 
it by circular passages, so long, as 
to secure their enjoying the air all 
round, from which ever quarter the 
wind blows. ‘These wings coutain 
all the private apartinents; and in 
the north-east angle is the council- 
ruom, decorated like the other pub- 
lic rooms with portraits. The centre 
of the building contains two un- 
commonly fine rooms: the lowest 
is paved with dark grey marble, and 
supported by doric columus = chu- 
named, resembling marble. .. Above 
this hall is the ball-room, floored 
with dark polished wood, and sup- 
ported by ignie pillars. Both rooms 


are lighted by a profusion of cut. 


glass luetces, saspended from the 
painted ceiling, where an excellent 
taste is displayed in the decora- 
tions, . 

Besides the goverument-house the 
other public buildings are a town- 
house, the court of justice, and two 
chirches of the established religion, 
ene of which makes a very hand- 
some appearance, ‘but. the other is a 

lain Quilding. ‘There are also 
ehurches tor the Portuguese Catho- 
lics, another of the Greck persuasion, 
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an Anuenian church, and many small 
Hindoo temples and Mahommedan 
inosques. ‘The hospital and jail are 
to the south of the town. The bo- 
tanic garden is beautilully situated 
on the west bank of the river, and 
gives the naine of Garden Reach to 
a bend of the river. 
den there is an extensive plantation 
of teak, which is not a native of this 
part of India, but which thrives well 
here. There is a private dock-yard 
nearly opposite to Fort William, and 
avother one mile below it on the 
same side of the river. 

The black town extends along the 
riyer to the north of Calcutta, aud 
exhibits a remarkable contrast to 
the part inhabited by the Europeans, 
It is extremely large, and swarming 
with population. ‘The strects are 
harrow, dirty, and unpaved; the 
houses of two stories are of brick, 
with flat-terraced roofs; but the great 
majority are mud cottages, covered 
with small tiles, with side walls of 
nats, bambous, and other combusti- 
ble materials. Llires are, conse- 
quently, of frequent occurrence, but 
dy not in the least aiJect the Euro- 
pean quarter, which, from the mode 
of building, is wholly incombustible. 
In this part the houses. stand de- 
tached from cach other within a 
space enclosed by walls, the genecal 
approach being by a flight of steps 
under a large verandah, their whole 
appearance being uncommonly cle- 
gant and respectable. 

Bricks, mortar, and wood, are not 
searce in Calcutta, yet the money 
sunk in building a house Is very con- 
siderable ; and, being a perishable 
commodity, requiring constant re- 
pair, house yent is proporiuonally 
high, The white ants are so de- 
structive: in.their operations, that, 


sometimes, every beam in a house | 


may be completely® excavated in- 
ternally, while outwardly it appears 
perfectly sound. 

Kort William stands abotit a quar- 
ter of a mile below the town, and is 
superior in strength and regularity te 
any fortress in India, Wt is of an 


Above the gar-' 
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octagon form, five of the faces are 
regitar, While the forms of the other 
three next the river are according to 
the local circumstances, As ny ap- 
proach by land is to be apprehended 
on this side, the river coming up to 
the glacis, it was merely necessary 
to guard against anattack by water, 
iy providing a great ‘superiority of 
(ire, Which purpose has been attained 
by giving the citadel towards the 
water the form of a Taree. salient 
anvic, the faces of which enfilade 
the course of the river. rom these 
faces the guns continue to bear upon 
the object till it approaches very 
near the city, when they would re- 
ceive the fire of batteries parallel to 
the river. This part is likewise de- 
fended by the adjoining bastions, 
and a counter-guard that covers 
them. ° 

The five regular sides are towards 
the land; the bastions have all very 
salicnt orillons, behind which are re- 
tired circular flanks, extremely spa- 
cious, and an inverse double flank: 
at the height of the berme. This 
double flank werttt be an excellent 


defence, aud would serve to retard’ 


the passages of the ditch, as from 
its form it cannot be enfiladed. The 
orion preserves it from the effect of 
ricochet shot, and it is not to be 
seen from any parallel. ‘The berme 
upposite to the curtain serves asa 
ruad to it, and contributes to the 
defence of the ditch like a fausse- 
bray. .. 
‘Lhe ditch is dry, with a cunette 
in the middle, which recclves the 
water of the river by means of two 
sluices that ard commanded by the 
fort. ‘The countersearp and covered 
Way are excellent; cvery curtain is 
covered with a large half moon, with- 
out flanks, bonnet, or redoubt, but 
the fuccs mount 13. pieces of heavy 
artillery each, thus giving to the de- 
feuce of these ravelins a fire of 26 
guns. ,Che demi-bastious, which 
terminate the five regular fronts on 
each side, are covered by a counter- 
guard, of which the facés, like the 
-hal&moons, are pierced with 13 em- 
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brasures. These counter-gnards are 
connected with two redoubts, con- 
structed in the place of arms of the 
adjacent re-entering angles; the 
whole is faced and pallisadoed with 
care, kept in admirable condition, 
aud capable of making a vigorous 
defence against any army, however 
formidable. The advanced works 
are executed on an extensive scale ; 
and the angles of the half moons 
being extremely, acute, project a 
great way, so as to be in view of 
each other beyond the flanked angle 
of the polygon, and capable of tak- 
ing the trenches in the rear at an 
early period of the approach. 

This citadel was commenced by 
Lord Clive soon after the battle of 
Plassey, and was intended by him to 
be complete in every respect, but it 
has since been discovered that it is 
crected on too extensive a scale to 
answer the purpose for which it was 
intended, that of a tenable post in 
case of extremity, as the number of 
truops required to garrison it properly 
would be able to keep the field. It 
is capable of containing 15,000 men, 
and the works are so extensive that 
10,000 would be required to defend 
them elliciently, and from first to 


last have cost the East India Com- 


pany two imillious sterling. The 
works are searcely at all raised above 
the level of the surrounding country, 
of coarse do not make an imposing 
appearanee from without, nur are 
they perceptible until closely ap- 
proached, ‘This excites great sur- 
prise in the natives coming from the 
interior, who always connect the idea 


of great strength with great cleva- 


tion, and generally mistake the bar- 
racks for the fort. 

‘The fort only contains buildings 
that are absolately necessary; such 
as the residence of the commandant, 
quarters for: the officers and troops, 
and the arsenal. ‘The barracks make 
avery ‘handsome appearance, and 
afferd excellent accommodation both 
to the privates and officers. The ire 
terior of tha fort is pertectly open, 


“presenting to the view large: grass » 
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plois and gravel walks, kept cool by 
rows of trees ; ; and, in the finest or- 
der, intermixed with piles of can- 
non, bomb shells, and balls. Tach 
pate has a honse over it, destined for 
the residence of a maior. Between. 
the fort and town an extensive. level 
space inicrvenes, called the Espla- 
nade. 

"The garrison usually j is composed 
of two or three European battalions, 
one of artillery, with artificers and 
workmen for the arsenals. The na- 
tive corps, amounting to about 4060 
men, are genernlly cautoned at Har- 
rackpoor, 15 miles higher aj the 
river, aud supply about. 1200,inonthly 
to perform the duty of jhe fort, The 
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parts of the provinces, Ile has the 
advantave of trading on his own ca- 
pital with much ereater frugality 
than a Luropean ; 
the scenrify of his property, enjoys 
the most pericct toleration of his re- 
ligion. In Sept. 1808, the Calcutta 
government bank was_ established 
with a capital of 50 lacks of rupees, 
of which governmcut have 10 lacks, 
and individuals the remainder. ‘I he 
notes issued are for not less than 10 
rnpees, or more than 10,000.) Lur- 
ther commercial information, with 
the details of the external commerce 
of the port of Calentta, will be found 
at the couclusion of this article. 
‘There have been various opinions 


wells in the different outworks of as to {he population of Calcutta, but 


Vort William, some of which are 
500 yards from the river, during the 
hot season become so brackish as to. 
be unfit cither tor culinary purposes, 
or for washing. Government has, in . 
consequence, formed an inunense re- 
servoir, occupymg one of the bas-. 
tions, to be filled when required with 
rain watce. 


Calcutta poasesses the advantage 
of an excellent inJand navigation,, 


foreign imports being transported - 
with great facility on the Gangos, © 
and its subsidiary streams, to the 
northern nations of H indostan, while 
the valuable productions of the in- 
terior are received by the same chan-. 
nels. "There.are seldom fess than one . 
million sterling in cleths belonging 
to native merchants deposited in 
Calcutta for sale, and every. other 


species of merehandizc in an equal: 


proportion. The total eapitat be- 
longing to the native monied and — 
conimercial interests has been. Csti- . 


mated fo execed 16 millions sterling, . 


which ‘is employed. by them inthe 
vovernment fands, «loans, . and. dis- 
eounts to individuals, internal and. 


external trade, and i in Various other - 


ways... "The formerly timid Hindoo 
now tends moncy on respondentia, 
en distaut voyages, engages in. spe- 
pa ee to various parts: of.:the 
world, Pe aS. an puderwriter, 
igo works in different 


a 


it. does not appear any very correct. 


census thas ever been taken. In 
1802 the police magistrates extimat- 
ed the population of Calcutta at 
600,000 ; a few years ago Sir Henry 
Russel, the chief judge, . cstimatcd 
the. population of Calcutta and its 
environs at onc million; and Gen, 
Kyd the population af the city alone 
at between four and 500,000. Pro- 
bably half a million will be a toler- 
ably correct approximation to the 
real number. . The adjacent eountry 
is also so thickly inhabited that, in 
1802, the police magistrates caleu- 
lated that Calcutta, with a circuit of 
20 miles, comprehended 2,825,000 
“souls, . 

"The number of houses, shops, and 
other habitations.in the town of Cal- 


_cutta, in 1798, belonging to. nidivi- .' 


‘duals, was as follows: . 


and, exclusive of 


i 
: 


. British subjects - -.- - 4300 
Armenians) - - - - - 640 

‘Portuguese and other Christ- 

ian inhabitants -.- - 
‘Hindoos - - - -.- - 5a 100 
Mahommedans' - = = = 14,700 
Chinese © + - -. Se 10 
Total 78,760 


The above statement docs not in- 


clude the new and old forts, and 
many houses the property of the 
East India Company... 


é 
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The European society in Caleutta 
as numerous, gay, and convivial, and 
the fetes given by the governors- 
general splendid and wel! arranged, 
‘Lach of the principal offiecrs of go- 
vernment have their public days for 
the reception of their friends, inde- 
pendent of which not a day passes, 
particularly during the cold season, 


without several large dinner partics: 


being formed of from 30 to 40. A 
subser ‘iption assembly also subsists, 
putit is unfashionable, although it is 
the only place of public amusement, 
the society being much subdivided 
into parties. 

It is usual, in Calcutta, to rise 

early in order to enjoy the cool air of 
the morning, which’ is particularly 
pleasant before sunrise. Betwixt one 
and two a meal is taken, which is 
called tiffiu, after which many retire 
to bed for tWo or three hours, ‘The 
dinner is commonly after sunset, 
which necessarily keeps the guests 
up until midnight. The viands are. 
excellent, and served in great pro- 
fusion; and as the heat of the cli- 
mate does not admit of their being 
kept, great part are at last thrown 
out to the pariah dogs and birds of 
prey. 
guese, to whom alone they would be 
serviceable, cannot consume the 
whole ; and the religious prejudices 
of the native servants prevent their 
tasting any food belonging to a per- 
sou not of their caste or religion. 
To this circumstance is to be attri- 
buted the amazing flocks of ‘crows, 
kites, and vultures, which, undis- 


turbed by man, live together in ami- 


cable society, and almost cover the 
houses and gardens, 


crows are assisted, during the day, 
“by the large adjutant stork, and at 
night by pariah’ dogs, foxes, and 
jackals, which then emerge from the 
neighbouring jungles, « 

The wines chichly drank are Ma- 
deira and, claret; the former, which 
is excellent, during lhe imeal, the 
latter afterwards. The claret being 


medicated for the yoyage, is by some . 


The lower orders of Portu-. 


In their pro- - 
fession of scavengers the kites and 
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considcred too strong. The Caleutta 
market supplies a great variety of 
game, such as snipes, wild: ducks, 
partridges, and various species of the 
ortolan tribe—the whole compais- 
tively cheap. The wild venison ts 
mueh inferior to that of Britain, but 
the park or stall fed is equally ¢ rood. 
The hare is a very poor animal, and 
differs in many qualities from that of 
England, being deficient in’ size, 
strength, and: swiftness, which ob- 
servation also applies to the Bengal 
fox. The tables of the gentlemen in 
Calcutta are distinguished by a vast 
profusion of most beautiful fruits, 
procured .at a very modcrate ex- 
pense; such as pine apples, plan- 
tains, mangoes, pomelocs, or shad-. 
docks, melons ‘of all sorts, Oranges, 
custard apples, guavas, peaches, and 
an endless variety. of other orchard 
tirnits. 
Pia usual mode of visiting is in 
alanquins, bat many eentleme ne 
ave carriages adapted to the cli- 
mate, and the breed of horses has 
lately been greatly improved. It is 
universally the custom to drive out 


between sunset and dinner, and, as 


itbecomes dark, servants with torches 
go ont to mect their masters, and 
un before their carriages with an 
astonishing rapisity, and fora great 
length of time. It was formerly ¢ the 
fashion (and it is still adhered to up 
the country) for gentlemen to dress 
in white cotton jackets on all vcca- 
sions, béimte well sited to the cli-. 
mate, but being thought too. much of 
an.undress for public occasions, they 
arc now laid aside. for coats of ‘Hug 
lish cloth. - 

The British: inhabitants stitionar y 
in Calcutta, and scattered through- 
ont the provinees, are generally hos- 


pitable iu ‘the highest. ‘degree, and: 
‘most liberal where their assistance is 
wanted, ‘When an‘oflicer of respect- 
ability dies, in either service, leaving 


a widow, of children, a subscription 
is imniediitely. commenced, which, 
in every-instance, has proved gene- 
rous, and fiot ‘unfrequently has con-’ 
ferred on theéparties a degree of af- 
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fluence, that the life of the husband 
or parent could not for many years 
have accomplished. 

The Company grant a princely al- 
lowance to their civil servants, byt, 
large asitis, it does not always suf. 
fice for the expenses of the Juniors ; 
many of whom, on their first arrival, 
set up an extravagaut establishment 
of horses, carriages, and servants, 
and thereby involve themselves in 
embarrassments at a very early pe- 
riod of their lives. 'To support this 
profuse manner of living they are 
obliged to borrow from their Dewan, 
who is generally a monied native of 

rank, who supplies their extrava- 
gance, and encourages their dissi- 
pation, until their difficulties are al- 
most inextricable. While the young 
civilian remains in an ioferior situa- 
tion, the debt to the Dewan con- 
tinues to accumulate: and when 
higher appointments are at length at- 
tained, it requires years to clear off 
the embarrassments of his juvenile 
thoughtlessness, Tnstances of this 
sort are rare now compared to what 
they were at an carly period of the 
Company's acquisitions, and not- 
withstanding the multiplied tempta- 
tions, a very great majority of those 
who arrive at the higher statious 
wholly escape their influence, and 
are distinguished for the most un- 
sullied integrity of character. When- 
ever a deviation: has occurred, it 
could invariably be traced to the 
impradence of the young man on his 
first arrival, and his subsequent de- 
pendence on his Dewan, 

‘Lhe British merchants of Calcutta 
are 2 mmerods and respectable body 
of ment’ many of whom have ac- 
quired large forhings by their in- 
dustry and enterprising. spirit, and 
conduce essentially to the prosperity 
of the province. "They here display 
a liberality in their manner of living 
seldom equalled in any other part of 
the world, and their acts of charity 
and munificence. to persons in dis- 
tress have never been surpassed by 

eny similar nuinber of men o any 
‘rank whatever. # 
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The Armenians are a respectable; 
aud, probably, the most numerous 
body of forcien merehants at the 
presidency. They cary OW an ex- 
tensive trade to China and the east- 
ward, and fo the west as far as the 
Arabian Guif, or Red Sea, 
the most respectable are commonty 
invited to the public balls and enter- 
fainments, The namber of Greck 
merchants in Caicutta is not con- 
siderable. They maintain one clergv- 
man, who perforns religions v worship 
according to their rites. "The For{e- 
cucse houses of agency are, in ponit 
of number, next to those of the 
English. A very considerable nung 
ber of the progeny of that nation re- 
side in Calcutta and the environs, 
and have approximated very closely 
to the natives in colour and manners, 

Amoug the various classes of the 
mercantile community no mention is 
made of Jews, Few of that nation 
have settled in Hindostan, aud Cal- 
cutta is probably the only very opue 


Jent town thaf is wholly tree from 


them. ‘Their practices and oce upa- 
tions are engrossed by the native 
banyaus, sirears, and wrijers, most 
of whom are quite a match for any 
Jew. ‘The shops of these petty traf- 
fickers, althought better than their 
houses, are mean and disagreeable. 
The European shops are singularly 
splendid. | 

The maintenance and education 
of children belouging to Europeans 
in India, have,;. on account of their 
number, becume. objects of great 
importance. 'I'wo institutions of His 
sort have been formed, one for the 
education of officers’ children, and 
the other for those of private soldiers. 
To these charitable foundations may 
be added a free-school and native 


hospital. 


Without being attached fo some 
department of the: service, or edu- 
cated to some meduanical trade or 
profession, there is hardly any hope 
of prosperity to a young man’ com- 
ing out on chance froin’ Kurope. 
Here all the inferior situations of 
clerks, overseers, kc, are necessarily 


Sone of 
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weeupied by natives, and it is by 
those gradatious that in) Kurope 
young men rise to opulence in the 
commercial world. It is scarcely in 
the power, ¢ven of a governor-gen- 
eral, to assist a person of respeet- 
able connexions, who is notin one 
of ihe services or liberal professions, 
Although the climate is not essen- 
tially improved, Juropeans are how 
much better acquainted with the 
means of counteracting its effects 
than formerly, and deaths are far 
from being su frequent. Regularity 
of living, avoiding too much expo- 
sure to the sun, and all extremes, 
Ceven of abstinence), are much more 
practised by the prescut inhabitants 
than they were by the first adven- 
turers. Vacancies, consequently, in 
any jinc or trade are of much rarer 
occurrence. 

The supreme comt of justice at 
Calcutta consists of a chict-justice 
and two puisne judges, nominated 
to their sitaations in India by the 
king. Its cognizance extends to all 
British subjects; that is, uutives, or 
the descendants of natives of Great 
Britain, in India, and to all the in- 
habitants of Calcutta ; but this court 
is allowed no cognizance over the 
land revenue. In suits, to which 
the natives are parties, the judges 
are enjoined, by act of parhainent, 
fo respect the usages of the country. 
Jn matters of inheritance, or con- 
tract, the rule of decision is to be 
the law acknowledged by the liti- 
gant parties. Shonld only one of 


the partics be a Mahommedan or - 


Hindoo, it is to be the law acknuw- 
ledged by the cefendant.. Criminal 
offences are tried by a jury, consist- 
ing, exclusively, of British subjects ; 
in triats of a civil nature the Judges 


decide both on the Jaw and on the. 


fact. ‘The supreme court also tries 
criminal charges against the Com- 
pany’s servant’, and civil suits m 


which the Company or the Com- 


pany’s servants are concerned. ‘The 
jaw ‘practitioners, attached to the 
supreme. court, are 14 altornics and 
aix barristers. 
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Little morality is learned in a 
court of justice ; and, noiwithstand- 
ing the severity of the police and of 
the English laws, it appears probable 
that the morals of the native inhe- 
bifants are worse in Calcutta than 
in the provincial districts. This is 
not to be attributed sulely to the size, 
population, and indiscriminate so- 
ciety of the capitel, but in part to 
the supreme court, every native con- 
nected with which appearing to have 
his morals and manners contami- 
nated by the connexion. In men- 
tioning this evil, it is not intended, 
in the most remote degree, to attri- 
bute it to any individual er body of 
men, or to speak with disrespect of 
the institution itself; but merely to 
mention a fact, which has probably 
been remarked by every judge Uiat 
ever sat on that bench. Within these 
few years the natives have attained a 
sort of legal knowledge, as if is usr- 
ally denominated. This consists of a 
skill in the arts of collusion, intrigue, 
perjury, and subornation, which ena- 
bles them to perplex and bafile the 
magistrates with infinite facility. 
Notwithstanding the temptations 
to which the natives are exposed, it 
is surprising how seldom thefts or - 
burglaries are committed on the pro- 
perty of Europeans in Bengal, who 
scarcely take any precaution against 
them. In some familics 80 and 40 
domestics sleep during the uvight 
within the enclosure, or in the pas- 
sages ang verandahs of the house, 
where every door is open, and detec- 
tion almost impossible. I‘rom their 


-séxtreme timidity, they seldom yen- 


ture to rob openly, or on a large 
scale, but prefer a more cércuitous 
and complicated mode of sinall_pil- 
fering and chedting. ©. 

* The conrt of appeal and circuit 
for the Caleutta division compre- 
hends the following districts, viz. 1. 
Burdwan; 2 Jungle Mahals;° 3. 
Midnapoor; 4. Cuttack ; 5. Jessore; 
G. Nuddea; 7. Hooghly; 8. The fo- 
reign scttlements.of Chandernagore, 
Chinsura, and Serainpore; 9. ‘Thg 
24 perguunahs. “= 
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Comanercial details of the private 
trade, from the \st June, 1811, to 
the 30th Apri, 1812, CV months oP 


During the above period the par- 
tieulars of the external commerce of 
Calcutta were as follows ; 


| fniports. 
Merchindize 11,338,692 
Treasure - 64 pads 


£. 
Sicca rupees 18, 124, 390 2; 263,549 


—_ 


Twnorts. 


Merchandize 34.003,009 
Treasure - G1 1,673 


rr ee i ne 


34,617,682 4,327,210. 


en es ee eee ee ee 


62,742,072 6,592,759 


— ee ee es 


Leaving act de licat. in the trade 
‘of the precedizy: year of sicen rapecs 
19,433,053, or Te IFO. 

This deficicne vy wasin the imparts, 

as there wax iu excess Gu the ex- 
ports of sicca rupces 410,649. 

The actual 
ports Was, sicca. rmupecs: 10,843,702, 
or 1,355,463!. 


The rejection of one month in 12 


martly aceounts for this defaleation ; 
but the great deficiency in the im- 
ports was inthe article of treasure ; 
for on merchandize there was an in 


creased imiport to the amount of 


sicea rupees 853, bid. 


TMTORE OF TREASURE.» 


mene In. Ih 
1810-11, 1811-12. 


Ce dnenetnnmatamen cxemnetenaaeneummmeaatenal 


Prem London 127,922 3,637 
axils P= = 1,623,206 1,341,093 
America. -- 6,51: 3.605 ‘439, 869 
Isles of Franee 25,000 ; 
Manilla - - 2,366,931 


Arabia & Per- | 
sian Gulls 999,520 463,456 
Coast of Su- 


457,007 256,985 


mate a — = 
Coast of Cora- . 
mandel = - 142,470 — . 33,000 


¢ 1 ee 
Carried forward 1,656,561 2,557,040 


fiving of of the ime. 


CALCULTA, 


srot, forward 11,656,561 2,557,040 


Javao- - - 
Penang aud 
Eastward - 
China - - 
New South 
Wales - 
Pegue oo - - 


41,200 


teen sepedianmenen otentitemte al 


222,007 


1,960,753 1,111,300. 
4,524,492 2,877,801 


17,350 


ta teem eens = ny 


18,483,015 6,785,608 
Deduct 6,785, GUS 


ets re ee mee ee 


12,001, O10 


Deduct 


303,193 


ee en rree es es ee 


Net decrease 11,697,517 of 1,462,190 


Re Ss | Ne were tel 


IMPORTS FROM LONDON, 


Broadcloth = - 
Cutlery  - - 
Copper & cop. 
pernails — - 
Carriages -  - 
Corks - = - 
Claret - - - 
Fowling-pieces 


and pistols - 


Flannels, blan- 
kets, MS carpets 
Glass ware - 
Yosiery - - 
Haberdashery 
Hardware. - 
Hlatgs  - - - 
Hoops & rivets 


Hoek - - -- 


Tron o- - - 
lrommongery - 
Mursicat instru- 
' ments - - 
Lead, red and 

white - - 
Malt liquors - 


' Madeira wine 


Morvecco — lea- 

ther - - - 
Oilman’s stores 
Perfumery - 
Piece goods - 
Paints - -. - 


1810-11. 


147,882 


27,43) 


bee too 
2358 

ze : 20) 
405,27 3 


38,813 


24,372 
222,953 
50.323 
90,433 
30,946 
ES ATS 
47 iid 
- 27,518 
SOGt9 
62.217 


16,852 


42,584 
178.154 
2:1 626 


24,713 
1195216 
39,782 
403,416 
10,089 


See 


[SL 1-12. 


59, 2793 


22, 52 


38,750 
46,Uls 
44.829 
663,162 


22,852 


46,166 
313,756 
36,378 
TO AS 
13,439 
117 806 
SOS SE EE | 
033,030) 
PLO 
TD,793 


43,514 


26,080 
Ts vi Ase : 
183,742 


39,198 | 
201,816 
44,325 
, 88,499 
' 38,02 


Carried forward 2,689,716 2,610,466 
3 


CALCUTTA. 


1810-11. | 1811-12, 

Brot. forward 2,689,716 2,610,466 
Port wine - - 94,392 154,187 
Stationery - 101,791 80,006 
Sundries - - 853,403 1,095,961 


3,739,302 3,940,610 
127,922 3,637 


reed CEC 


Treasure 


Sicca rupees 3,867,224 3,944,247 


EXPORTS TO LONDON. 
Piece goods 465,681 429,180 


Shawls = + + 42,501 - 31,213° 
Indigo » « 3,136,300 5,426,621 
Sugar + + = 91,346 10,458 
Silk - + - 461,805 1,409,116 
Cotton - =< 133,167 9,351 
Lac lake - - 210,600 69,560 
Suudries -, - 146,930 300,334 


6,688,330 7,685,723 
Re-exports 399,436 612,395 
7,087,766 8,198,118 

314,673 


Treasure 


Sicca rupees 7,087,766 8,512,791 


a_i Eee 


In 1811-12, the amount of imports 
from the Brazils were, 


Merchandize -~ ~ - « 
"Treasure si Sige a 


167,110 
1,341,093 


Sicca rupees 1,498,203 


EXPORTS TO THE BRAZILS. 
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AMERICA. 
In 1811-12, the amount of imports 
from America were, 


Merchandize - ~ - - 125,565 
Treasure - - - - = 459,869 
Total imports 585,434 

EXPORTS TO AMERICA. 
Piece goods - - + - 1,434,081 
Indigo we - 31,469 
Sugar - - - + - = 30,065 
Canvas - - «+ «+ = 4,304. 
Sundries ~ + - - - 31,606 
: 1,531,625 
Imports re-exported - 63,849 


Total exports, sicca rupees 1,595,374 


In 1811-12, the intercourse with 
America was almost wholly inter- 


rupted; the importation from thence 


amounting to only 586,434 rupees, 
(73,1791.), which includes 459,869 
rupees, (57,4841.) of specie, shew- 
ing a decrease of imports in the 
prior year (which had also been alow © 
import year) of 6,186,460. rupees, 
(773,3081.) | | 

In the exports to America there 
was also a serious defalcation in 
the value of every principal article, 
amounting in the whole to 5,240,001: 
rupecs, (655,1241.) 

| MANILLA. 

The imports from Manilla, were, 
In 1810-11° - - - - 2,969,942 
In 1811-12 - 


Difference 2,642,492 


- Ld a ry 


Piece goods - - + - 2,785,579 

Shawls - = - - - - 2,300 The exports to Manilla were, 

Indigo ¢ - - - - - $2,642 In 1810-11 - = - - 1,270,541 

Silk - - - + -- = 6,605 In1611-12 - + - - 873,481 

Grain - = = 2 = & 7,980 — . 

Kengalrum - - + - 156 Difference 397,060 

Sundries + -,- - - 9,458 . 
~————-  In1811, the exports to Manilla | 

2,894,720 were, f 
Imports reexported - 37,095 Piece goods - - = - 643,756 


‘Total exports, sicca rupees 2,931,815 


ecbantashiiatemstm * 


P 


Bengulrum . - -- - | 
Carried forward - 644,106 


910 CALCUTTA. 

Brought forward 644,165 In 1831-12, the imports from the 
Opium - - - - = = POG Persian and Arabian Galls increased 
Canvas - - - - - = 3,727 In. merchandize $425,625 rupees, 
Sundries a a 8,697 (34,4831); to which sui inust alse 


et ere: ee eee 


767,005 
Imports re-exported 106,476 
Sicca rupees 873,481 


Tn 1839-12, copper was the only 
article of merchandize imported from 
Mlanilla, and there was a falling off 
in it of 29,650 rupees. ‘The pre- 
ceding vear brought 2,866,931 ru- 
ope ext 203, 8G6I.) of treasure from Ma- 
nila; bat in istl- ee there was nouc 
rereived. 

In the exports the deficiency tell 
Wiiwlly on piece goods to the amount 
of sic ca rupees S04, sot, (63, 1001)5 in 
auium there was'an inerease ja. the 
‘sin of 86,459 rapees, (10,8291) + in 
sundries, 1,125 rupees, (1,267L); 
and in re-ex ports, 11,047 rupees. 

Tists ste avuation of irade between 
Calcutta and Manilla was in part 
owing to the enormous quantity of 
goods sent to the Manilla, market in 
1808-9, on the first opening of the 
intercourse, and oceasioned a glut, 
which it did not recover tor'several 
years,’ 

ARABIAN AND PERSIAN GULFS, 

Tn 1811-12, the amount of imports 
from the Arabian and Persian Giits 


were - = = = & = OBIS 
"Freasure a 463,456 
Sicca rupecs = 3,439,971 
EXPORTS. : . 
Pieceesgoods - - - - 2,312,146 
Shawls  o- - - - - 5,860 
Indigo - - - - + - 487,654 
Sugar - - = = = = 103,483 
Silk - - - - - = 6.182 
Grain - - = - - = 202,808. 
Canvas  o- - <2 2:6 1,072 
Sundries - - - = - 14,621 
: ~ 3,108,796 
Imports re-€xported - 74,783 
- Sicca rujfees 3,178,579 


de added an inerease in the amount 


of treasnre of 63,036 rupees, (7,9921 ), 
mah ity the total inerease of this 
year’s jpyportation, compared with 
that of the preceeding year, 499,561 
rupees, (62,4451.) 

The articles on which there was an 


INCTEASE Were Copper, COWFICS, horees, 
guns, tiinber, and planks. Nhe de- 


crease fell chieily on corals, cuffee,” 


spices, and galls. 

The exports to the two Gulls shew 
a neat Increase of 958,371 rupees. 
Piece goods, grain, aud sundries 
composed this jierease; in the ar- 


ticles of indigo, sugar, and raw silk, 
there was a decrease. 


PRINCE OF WALES'S ISLAND (PENANG), 
AND THE EASTWARD, 
The importstrom Peniy were, 
In WSt0-1L | - = = 3,261,297 
In ISL1-12 - = = = 2,097,239 


1,167,058 


S ipammeeal 


Decrease - 


The exports were, 
Tir 1810-31 - - 
Tu lslb-l2 - - - 


2,534,351 
2,528, L835 
6,168 


ee ee os te el 


Decrease - - 


In 1811-12, the imports consisted 
of, Mérchandize - - - 985,939 
‘Treasure - + = - U,JELe0U 


Sicea rupees - + 2,097,239 


EXPORTS. 
Piece goods = - - =) «=<41,910 
Shawls - - + - = <« 520 
Itidivo - - - - + = 578 
Suear - - + - - = 1,320 
et a ne 45,167 
Bengalrom = -¢- - - 16, "294 
Opinam - - - - - -1 768, 780 
Cotton - - - - - - . 12,238 
Canvas - - - = = ‘= = 40,893 
Suudrics - - - + = 84,019 


Carried forward 2,482,720 


CALCUTTA. 


Brought forward 2,482,720 


Imports re-exported - 45,463 
Sicca rupces 2,528,183 


Tn 1811-12, the treasure imported 
from Penang and the eastward is 


Jess than the preceding year by the. 


sum of 849,453 rupces, (106,1321.) 
which is the principal defalcation, 

‘The net decrease in the exports 
was in the articles of piece goods, 
cotton, and in re-exports; but there 
being a considerably incrcascd ex- 
port of opium, grain, and sundries, 
brought the net amount of the two 
ycars nearly to a level. 

CHINA. 

Tn 1811-12, the amount of imports 

from China were, 


Merchandize . - - - 1,923,348 
Treasure - - - - - 277,801 
Sicca rupees 4,801,149 


The exports to China were, 


Piece goods - - - 85,136 
Saw Is - - - 2,977 
Grain - ee - 265,600 
Opium - - - 4,542,968 
Cotton - - ” 1,532,389 
Canvas” - - - = 4,485 
Sundries - - - 10,853 
6,174,458 

Imports re-cxported —- 47,551 
Sicca rupces 6,222,009 


PEGUE AND THE BIRMAN EMPIRE. 


Tn 1811-12, the amount of the in:- 
ports from Pegue were, . 
Merchandize - — - - 400,924 
‘Treasure - = =. 17,650 


418,474 


Sicca rupecs 


The exports toWegue were, 


Picce goods - - - 63,906 
shawls = - - - - "B00 
Sagar. & - - - 4,704 
Grin - - = = 5,826 
Carried forward 74,436 © 


e 2 
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Brought forward = 74,136 
Bengalrum - — - - 16,552 
Canvas - = - = — 1,900 
Sundries - - - 21,164 
114,052 

Imports re-exported = - 92,49 
Siccarupecs 136,92 


MALDIVES ISLANDS. 


Tn 1811-12, the amount of imports 
from the Maldives Islands were mer- 
chandize sicea rupees 302,367. 

There appears an increase in the 
importations over the preceding years 
to the amount of 162,620 rupees, 
(20,3281.); cocor nuts were im- 
ported in less quaiutitics than the 
preceding year, but spices, timber, 
planks, and sundries, were increased. 


EXPORTS TO THE MALDIVES, . 
Piece goods - - - - - 16,405 
Sugar = = = - « = 19,280 
Grain - - - - - - - 46,320 
Opium - - - - 1,610 
Sundries - - - - - - 2,537 

Sicca rupees 86,152 


ommerentnalie x. 


NEW SOUTH WALES, 
lu 1811-12, the amonat of imports 
from Botany Bay were merchandize 
sicca rupees 26,526. 


EXPORTS TO NEW SOUTH WALES. . 
93,803 


Piece goods - - - - - 
Shawls - - - - - - 800 
Indigo - - - - - = 91,745 
Sugar = - = = = = 100,363 
Grain - - - 3.7 7 > 4,548 
Bengalrum - = - - = 39,976 
Opium - - + - - 69,425. 
Canvas - * = -~ - 6,107 
bao a = a ip 58,820 
365,587 
Imports r-axpotted - + 10147 


"-Biece rupecs 467, 134 


Tu eye Dy 
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COAST OF SUMATRA. 

In 2811-12, the amount of imports 
from the coast of Sumiatra were, 
Merchandize - - - - 78,400 
Treasure - 


Sicca rupees 334,385 


mene: eoreiamees 


EXPORTS TO SUMATRA. 

Piece goods - - - - - 404,934 
Shawls - - - + - - GUO 
Sugar - - - - - - - 240) 
Sik - - - - - - - 4,120 
Grain - - - - += = - 10,050 
Opium - - - - - = 546,875 
Canvas - - - - = - 1,100 
Sundries - - - - - - 39,827 

: | 1,094,746 
Imports re-exported - - 63,878 


wo 


Sicca rupees 1,158,624 


Upon the exports to Sumatra there 
was, this year, an increase equal to 
the sum of 831,010 rnpecs (103,8761.) 
above the exports of the preceding 
year. 


BOMBAY AND TITE MALABAR COAST. 

In 1811-12, the amount of imports 
fron Bombay and the Coast of Ma- 
labar were merchandize 572,695 ru- 
pees, which exceeds the amount of 
the two prior years considerably. 


EXPORTS TO BOMBAY, &c. 


Piece goods - - - - £ 603,918 
Shawls - - - - - - 14,427 
Indigo - - - - - - 18,850 
Sugar ~ - © = 2£ © = 180,073 


Silk ¢ - - - - - -1,020,441 
Grain - - - - - = = 126612 


Bengal ram - - - - - 340 
Canvas - - © = - = 40,059 — 
Suudries - - - - - - 80,918 ° 
“ | . 2,092,687 
Imports re-exported - - 39,732 


_ Sicca rupees 2,132,370 


. The exports to Bombay aii the 
Coast of Malabar wove, this year, 


- - - = - 255,985° 


CALCUTTA, 


less by sicea rupees 106,329 (13,2911.) 
than the preceding year. 


MADRAS AND THE COROMANDEL 
COAST. 
In 1811-12, the amount of imports 
from Madras and the Coromandel 
Coast were, 


Merchandize - - - - 945,191 
‘Treasure - - 2 ‘= = 33,000 


975,194 


_ 


Sicca rupecs 


EXPORTS TO WADRAT AND CORG- 
MANDEL. 
Piece guods - - - - - 198.342 
Shawls - - - - + - = §.236 
Indigo - = - - = = 22,744 
Sugar -~ © - = = = 43,827 
Silk - - - - - - = 248576 
Grain - - - - = - = 698Q9r 
Bengalinm - - - -‘- 20,739 
Opium - = « - = - 60,575 
Canvas - - - - - - 86,775 


Sundries - - - - - - 171,062 


1,508,982 
- 207,716 


ee re oer 


1,716,698 


Imports re-exported - 


Sicca rupecs 


The exports this year excecded 
those of the preceding ycar 593,242 
rupees (74,1551.) | 


CEYLON. 

In 1811-12, the amount of imports 
from Ceylon were merchandize 94.913 
rupecs, being an increase of 32,290 
rupees (40361.) on the preceding year. 
"Poe import of ram and arrack from 


‘Cevton deercased, but that of chanks 


(large. shells) pepper, and sundrics, 


increased, = 


“EXPORTS TO CEYLON, - 


Piece goods - - - - - 22,176 
Sugar - - --- - - - 9,935 
Grain - - - - 4 - - 83,044 


Bengal ram | Lod , 
Opium -*- - - = 4 726° 


Canvas - - - - - - Y¥Y374 
| Carried forward 119,798 


CALCUTTA, 


Brought forward 119,798 
Sundrics - - - - - = 23,851 

143,629 
Iinports re-exported - - 11,022 


Sicca rupees 154,651 


_AMBOYNA. . 
In 1811-12, the amount of imports 
from Amboyna were merchandize 
sicca rupees 1238. 


EXPORTS TO AMBOYNA. 
Piece goods - - - - - 147,995 
Grain - - - - - - - 3,100 
Bengalrum - - - - = = 1,275 
Opium - - - - - - 167,720 
Canvas - - = = - - ~~ 1,500 
Sundries - - - - - - 23,470 


345,060 


Imports re-exported - - 44,336 


Sicca rupces 389,396 


The exports this year exceeded — 


those of the preceding year 116,205 
rupees (14,5261) - 
ISLES OF FRANCE. 
| Rupecs, 
Amount of imports from 
the Isles of Hrance in 
1810-11, merchandize 134,688 
Ditto, ditto, 1811-12, ditto 337,715 


Net increase 203,027 


The articles spices, copper, bran- 
dy, and sundries, gave the increased 


importation. Coffec and betel .nut 
decreased, 
lixports to the Isles of 

Fraficc in 1810-11 -) - 73.807 


Ditto, ditto, in 1811-12  -1,451,280 


Increase 878,473 ie 


EXPORTS 1N 1811-12, 


egouds - - - 635,287 
Shawls - + = = 47,462 
Carvicd forward "682,749 
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Brought forw ard 682,749 
Sugar -  - - - 8,159 
Silk - - - 33,810 
Grain - - -  -* 70,134 
Bengalrum - + - 17,914 
Cotton - - - - 37,702 
Canvas - - ~- = 27,483 
Sundries - - - 121,739 
. 999,690 

Imports re-exported  - 151,590 
1,151,280 
Treasure - - = 800,000 


Sicca ‘rupees 1,451,280 


The specie 300,000 rupees (37,5001) 
formed an unusual article of expor- 
tation from this presidency as private 
trade; a favourable remittance to 
i ngland in bills drawn by the go- 
vernment of the Isles of France in- 
duced the speculation. 


JAVA. 
— Jn 1811-12, the amount of imports 
from Java were, 
Merchandize- - ~— - 
‘Treasure - += 


123,444 
222,007 


Sicca rupees 345,451 


=e eee 


EXPORTS TO JAVA. 


Piece goods - - - 273,106 
Shawls e - -— - 150 
Sugar - - - - 3,482 
Grain - - - =. 53,606 
Bengalrum - - - 22,937 
Opium. - - - - 459, 705 
Canvas - - - -* 7,490 
Sundries - - - = - 112,318 

| 934,794 
Imports re-exported - 138,691 


. _ Sicca. rupees 1,073,485 


Abstract + of the Imports and norts 
a with the Bengal Presig 
Of which the detail 18_ given 

. Gabbe for 11 months of 1811-12. 


914 CAI.CUTTA. 
Imports. Exports. Total imports from the in- 
London «+ 8,944,247 8,512,791 terior to Caleutta’ - 26,054,270 
Brazil - - 1,498,203 2,931,815 Total exports to ditto from 
America - 593,484 1,595,874 — ditto - = = 6,527,074 
Y¥sles of | . eo as 
France - 337,715 1,451,280 Sicca rupecs 32,581,34-4 
Cape of Good 
Hope - - 19,142 8,718 If to the above sum of 13,851 ru- 
Manilla - - 827,450 873,481 pees be added the net revenue yicld- 
Arabian and ed by the external commerce, the 
Persian ~ total sam which government received 
Gulls ~~ 1,489,571 3,178,579 on the external and internal private 
Coast of Su- trade of this presidency amounted 
matra- - 334,385 1,158,624 to the net sum of 865,732 rupees, 
Malabar and (108,2161.) 
Bombay - 572,695 2,132,370 
Ceylon - - 94,913 154,651 The Eust India Company's external 
Amboyna - 1,238 369,396 Commerce. 
Java - - - 845,451 1,473,485 Theextent of the Fast IndiaCom- 
Penang and pany’s commerce. is given, in order 
eastward =: 2,097,239 2,528,183 to exhibit, in one view, the whole of 
China - - 4,801,149 6,222,009 the exter nal comme rce of Bengal, 
New South | — both public and private; and. fo 
Wales - 26,526 467,134 shew, at ihe same time, the resources 
Pesue and of the provinces subordinate to this 
Ava - - 418,474 136,842 presidency. 
Maldives Is- . The Company’ Ss consignments of 
lands - 802,367 86,152 merchandize from England to Ben- 


Sicca pee 18, 124,390 34,617,682 


The revenue which government 
derived from the imports and ex- 
ports of extemal private trade, 
amounted to 851,881, according to 
_ the following statement. 


Government duty on ex- 
ports - - - 
Ditto on imports - —- 


54,066 
833,671 


"887,735 
Deductelrawbacks on ex- 
portation - -  -- 85,854 


- Sicca rupees | 851 08! 
Or (106,485].) 


The inland trade of Calcutta, in 
the year 181-12, amounted to the 
sum of sicca rupees $2,681,344, 
(4,072.668L) yiclding a clear revenue 
@of-13,951 rupees, after deducting 
‘Wrawbacks allowed the*importer. 


gal, received between the Ist June, 
1811, and the 30th April, 1812, tage- 
ther with the value of salt imported 
from the eoast, and spices from Am- 
boyna, amounted to 9,960,331 ru- 
pees; to which, having added the 
imports of private trade duriag the 
same period, the total amount of the 
imports, public and private, reecived 
in Calcutta in the -year 1811-12, 
gives a sum of 28,084,721 rupees, 
or 3,510, 5901, sterling. 


Kast India Company’s Imports. 
F rom Europe, merchandize 2,605,320 
Marine stores 87,812, 


Sicca rupees 

Salt feo Coro- 
“mandel - - 708,072 

Rock salt - - 13707 $ ite 
Imports of treasure from 

Bombay - - - 5 154,000 y 

Spic ssirera Amboynaand« |g 

eastward - =) - 1,985,260 


2 753,132 


epee 


Caried over 9,960,331. 


WEG EB Aide 


Total F..¥. Comp.’s exports 9,960,331 
Add imports of private 

trade: 

Merchandize 11,338,692 2 


Treasure - 6,785,698 g 18,124,390 


Total foreign imports, (ea 
s§1C€Ca TUPEeS 3,510,590L 


"The above ts exclusive of military 
stores, ws nsnal, and falls short by 
3,148,449 of the amount imported on 
the public account of government 
and private individuals in the year 
LHTG-LI. 


Exports of the East Iudia Company 
du TS) h-92. 


To London — 10,976,583 
St. Liclena = - 22.356 
——10,989,939 


Ca. of Goad Tlope 426,560 
"Fo Indian Ports. 


Bencoclen - ~~ 97,658 
Afadras - 8,337 
Bombay -° 115,235 
Penang - 456,182 
China - 2 - 921,212 
Ceylon - 3,576 
Amboyna = - 51,833 
. ———~——-- 2,078,598 


Total &. I. Co.’s exports 13,077,553; 
Exports of private wade 34,617,682 
Total foreign exports 47,695,219 
Of the above exports, sicea rnpers 
19,489,374 (2,436, 1L721.), ia value of 
merchandize, was consigned to Eng- 
land in the following proportions; 
Liast India Company's er- 
ports By ae 
tix ports of private trade 8,512,791 


‘The total amount of the. imports 
and cxports of the external com- 
meree, carricd ‘On between Calcutta 
andgthe ports and places with which 
it Mid infercourse, from the Ist June, 

wf, to the 30th April, 13812, will be 
fodid in the following abstract state- 
ment; . 

' 4 
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If to sicea rupees 75,779.940, (the 


‘sum total of external commerce). the 


value of the inland or internal trade 
be added, the grand total will amount 
to.the sum total of sieca rupecs 


108,361,284, or-13,545, 101. sterling 


giying an gXccss of 4,799,063, or 
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§99,8831. sterling, beyond the capital 
engaged in the internal and external 
commerce of the year 1810-11. 


Ships and Vessels arrived at Calcutta 
: ne wn 1811-12. 


Under English colours, 198 
tonnage - = 78,504 
Under Portuguese do. 11 4,180 
Under American do, 8 2313 
Under Indian, including 
donics - + 389 66,227 
601 151,224 


ED 


Ships and Vessels departed from Cal- 
eutta in 1811-12. 


Under English colours, 194 


tonnage - = 77,072 
Under Portuguese do. 10 4,020 
Under Spanish do. - J 650 
Under American do, 8 2,369 
Under Indian, including 

donies - - 386 65,650 


Tons 599 149,761 


Ee 


(Parliamentary Reports, Lord Va- 
lentia, Tennant, Melburn, M. Gra- 
ham, R. Grant, Sir H. Strachey, 
rs = Brown, Rennel, Williamson, 
, 

- Cattan.—A town in the province 
of Aurungabad, 32 miles N. E. from 
Bombay. Lat. 19°. 17’, N. Long. 
73°. 12. E. This place sustained 
numerous sieges, during the wars of 
the Mahommedans and Maharattas; 
and is surrounded with ruing of dif- 
ferent sorts. It is still a populous 
town, gnd carries on some traffic in 
cocoa-nuts,: oil, coarse cloths, brass, 
and earthen-ware. Its appearance 
indicates a former state of superior 
grandeur; but it is now a poor 
Mahommedan town. The travelling 
distance from Poonah. is 91 miles. 
(AL..Graham, Rennel, fe.) 2 +: 

Caticut, (Calicodu).—A district 
in the province of Malabar; extend- 
ing along the sea coust between ‘the 
eparaliels of 10°. and 12°: north 
latgtude; and one of “he principal 

) 


called 'l'amburetties. 


CALICUT. 


countries of that extraordinary Hin- 
doo sect the Nairs, the Calicut -Ra- 


© Jah or Zamorin of the Muropeans 


being one of their chich. By his 
own caste, and the other natives, he 
is called the 'Tamuri Rajah. 

All the males of the family of the 
Tamuri Rajah or Zamorin, are called. 
Tamburans, and all the females are 
All the chil- 
dren of every Tamburctti are en- 
titled to these appellations; and, ac- 
cording to seniority, risc to the high- 
est dignitics that belong to the fa- 
mily. These ladics are generally 
impregnated by Namburis, (Brah- 
mins of high caste), and sometimes 
by the higher rank of Nairs; but the 
sacred character of the Namburis 
always procures them a preterence, 


' The ladies live in the houses of their 


brothers, and never have any inter- 
course with their husbands, which 
would be reckoned scandalous. 

‘The oldest man of the family by 
the female line is the Tamuri Rajah, 
or Zamorin, who is also named 
Mana Vicrama Samudri Rajah, and 
is regularly crowned. This: chicf 
pretends to be of a higher rank than 
the Brahmins, and to be only in- 
ferior to the invisible gods, which 

retensions are acknowledged by his 
ay subjects; but held absurd and 
abominable by the Brahmins, who 
treat him as a Sudra. The Zamorin, 
although of a caste inferior to the 
Cochin Rajah, and possessed of less 
extensive dominions, was commonly 
reckoned of equal rank, which is 
attributed to the superior prowess 
afhis people. In 1766, when [Hyder 
invaded Malabar, the Cochin Rajah - 
quietly submitted to pay tribute; 
while the pride of the Zamorin re- 
fused-any kind of submission; and, 


“after-an unavailing resistance, being 


made prisoner, set fire to the house 
in which he was ecopfined; and was 
burned _with it. . Several of his per- 
sonal attendants, who were bcci- 
dentally excluded when he shut‘thg’ 


‘door, atterwards threw themsetvés 


into the flames, and perished: with 


‘their master,. - 


CALLAO. 


It appears from the records of 
Tillichery, that the English first be- 
win to traffic in the Zamorin’s dumi- 
nions in’ the year 1664. Hyder 
invaded the country, in person, in 
the year 1766; but, was svon after- 
wards called away, by a war in the 
dominions of the Nabub of Arcot. 
The "Tamar Rajahs embraced ‘this 
opportunity, and having re-posscssed 
themselves, held their lands for seven 
years. A Brahmin named Chinavas 
Row, was then sent against them, 
and drove them into the dominions 
of ‘Travancore. After nine years of 
his administration, the British came 
and took Palighat; but, in the ap- 
proach of Tippoo, were oblized to 
retreat by Paniani, The Rajahs 
continued in exile until 1790, when 
a little before the battle of ‘Tiruvana 
Angady, they. joined Colonel Hart- 
ley with 5000. Nairs. At the peace 
with Tippeo, in 1792, this district, 
consisting of 63 talock, aud’ the 
revenue estimated at eight anda 
half lacks of pagodas, was ceded in 
perpetuity to the Company. 

Formerly the chicts of Punatoor, 
‘Talapuli, Mannacollatil, ‘Tiruma- 
machery, Agenicatil, and. many 
others, were tributary to the Za- 
morin, and furnished on emergencies 
quotas of troops. He-has now no 
authorify whatever, and is.subsisted 
by the bounty of the British govern- 
ment, Further particulars: respect- 
ing this district will be found under 
the-article Malabar. (Ff. se 
Wilkes, Duncan, &c.) 

CaLicut.—A town on the sea 
coust of the Malabar provinee, the 
capital ofthe district of Calicut. 
on 11°. 18. N. Long. 75". 50’. 


“The” Portuguese under Vasco de 
Gama, arrived at Calicut on-.the 
18th May, 1498, 10 months and two 
days after. their, departure trom .Lis- 
bon. In 1509, Don Fernando Cou- 
tht iy, Marechal of Portugal, with 
" treops attacked Calicnt;. but 

Pp stan in the attack, and his army 
repulsed with ‘great loss, In 1766 
it Ai invaded and, conquered by 
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Hyder, who enlarged and improved 
the fort; but ‘Fippoo afterwards 
destroyed both town and fort, and 
removed the inhabitants to Nelluru, 
the name of which he changed te 
Fuarruchabad . being like all the Ma- 
hommedans of Ladia, a great ebauger 
of the old Pagan names, Killeen 
months after this forced emigration. 
the English conquered the province, 
and the inhabitants returned with 
great joy to their old habitation. 
The town in 1800 contained above 
5000 houses, and was rapidly im- 


proving. ‘Fhe inhabitants were 
chiefly Moplays. ‘Uhe principal ex- 


ports are pepper, teak, sandal wood, 
cardamums, coir cordage, and wax. 
Travelling distance from Seringa- 
patant 129 iniles, S. WW. CE. Bu- 
chanan, Wilks, Bruce, Renucl, Ro- 
bertson, Sc.) 

CALICOOTE, (Calicuta). —A town 
in the Northern Circars, near the 
Chilcah Lake, 20 miles N. W. from 


Ganjam. Lat. 19° 20’. N. Loiy. 
85°. 21’. FE. 


~ CaLicauw, (Caligrama).—A town 

in Northern Hindostan, tributary to 
the Ghoorhhaii, Rajah of Nepaul, 
and situated in the comntry of the 
24 rajahs, Liat. 25°, 40/. N. Long. 
33°. 56”. EE. 

CALINGAPATAM.—A town on the 
sea coast of the Northern Cirears, 70 
miles N. EB. from Vizagapatam, Lat. 
18°. 25’. N. Long. 849°. 15" Ha’ 

Canbacot..——A. town in the dis 


‘trict of Maraw a, ot iniles J4. fromm 


Madura. 
79°, 41’. Ei. 

CaLLacaup—A town in the pro-. 
vinee of Vinevelly, 42 miles N. by E. 
from. Cape Comorin, Lat. 31 
N. Long. 77°. 44. F: 

CALLAO. This island lies opposite 
to the coast of Cochin China, and 
about eight miles -to the castw ard of 
a eonsidcrable river, on the. banks 
of: which is ;situated. the town ’-of 


Lat. & 33, ~~ Long. ; 


‘Faifoo, a’place of some: note, not: far 


from the: iarbour’ of ‘Turon, | ‘The 
pb teers paints of tho island: lie in 
Lat. 15°.:53'..N. and 16°.°57/:NY 
The: sreaten ‘length is. .aboitt:idve 
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miles, and the average breadth two 
iniles. 

The only inhabited part is the 
S. W.coast, One of the mountains 
tothe south is about 1500 feet high; 
the low ground contains about 200 
acres. "This beautiful spot is diversi- 
fied with ncat houses, temples, clus- 
ters of trees, small hillocks covered 
with shrubbery, and trees of various 
kinds. <A rill of water is carried 
along the uppe r ridges of the vale, 
to. water the rice “grounds, ‘the 
number of the houses on the island 
are about 60, This would be a 
most advantageous spot to establish 
a settienent. A very few men 
would serve for a garrison, a great 
part of the coast being already forti- 
ficd by nature. The depth of water 
in the bay and read is snflicient for 
ships of any burthen, and there js 
shelter from every wind except the 
south-west; ‘on this. quarter, how- 
ever, the distance of the continent-is 
so Inconsiderable, that it would break 
the force af the sea. (Staunton, $e.) 

GatLiANpoon, (Calyanpura, the 
flourishing town).—-A town on the 
sea coast of the prevince of Canara, 
36 miles N. hy W. from Mangalore. 
fat. is-. lo’. N. Long. 74°, 4s. KE. 

CALLIANY, (Ca lyani). —A small 
district in the Nizam’s territories, in 
the province of Beeder, situated be- 
twixt the 
north latitude. 

*CALLIANY.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Becder, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the sane name, 77 miles W. 
by N. trom Hyderabad. Lat. 17°. 
22’, N. Long. 77% 33), FE. 

CALLINGER, (Calan yara).—A dis 
trict if the province of Allahabad, 
situated about the 25th degree of 
north kititede. It is bounded on the 
north by the River Jumna, and on 
the west by Bundeleund, ils son- 
thern limits are .uncertain. | ‘The 
Cane and Jumna are the principal 
rivers, and the chief towns C allinger, 
Senrab, and Attouah. Jn 1582 it is 
described by Abul Fazel as follows: 

e. “ Sircar Callinger, containing 11 
Wahals, measurcment 608,273 ‘bee- 


17th and Isth degrees of 


CALLINGER. 


gahs, revenue 23,839,474 dams. 
Seyurchal 614,580 dams. The circar 
furnishes 1210 cavalry, 12 clephants, 
and 18,000 infantry.” 

This district was ceded to the 
British in December, 1503, by the 
Maharatta Peshwa, in exchanee for 
other districts nearer to his own 
capital. ‘The Maharattas carly ren- 
dered this territory ‘nominally tribu- 
tary, but derived no benefit from it; 
being in reality unable to enforce 
their, authority, from ihe refractory 
disposition of the inhabitants, and 
the numbcr of natural strong holds 
they possessed, 

CaLtincer.—A. town and strong 
fortress in the province of Allahabad, 
the capital of a district of the same 
name. Lat. 249. 58’, N. Long. 80% 
25’. N. Abul Vazcl in 1582. des- 
cribes it as follows:—Callinger is a 
stone fort, situated on ailofty moun- 
tain. Ulere is an idol named Kal- 
bihroop, 18 eubits in height. At 
the distance of 20 coss from the fort 
husbandmen, sumetines find small 
diamonds, and in the neighbourhood 
is an iron mine.” 

Rajahs of Callinger are mentioned 
so carly by M. ahommedan historians 
as A. D. 1008; but, it was not con- 
quered until 1203, and then not per- 
manently retained., In 1545, it was 
stormed by the troops of Shere Khan, 
who fost his life durmg the assault, 
by the. eaplunon of some alMniuul- 
tion. 

This fortress resembles in its sitna- 
lion, and exceeds in ils size and natu- 
ral strength the fortress of Gualior, he- 
ing built on a high rock of great ex- 
tent, which forms one of the ranges of 
mountains extending from Rhotas 
or. Sasseram, to the confines of 
Ajmeer...'l'o garrison it efficiently 
would require 5000 ten, After the 
invasion of Byndelcund by Ali Ba- 
hauder and Rajah Himmut Ba- 
hauder, the siege of this place was 
altempted; but, at an early pagiod, © 
for want of a battering {rain Wes” 
converted into a blockade, when 
lasted for many years, but without 
ultimate succcys. The power and 


CAMBAY. . 


influence ofthe Kelladar of Callinger 
were the chief obstacles to the suc- 
cess of Ali Bahader, during the last 
five years of his lite, and compelied 
him to encamp a considerable part 

of his army in the vicinity of that 
fur tress. 

The same opposition with in- 
creased energy was continued after 
the cession of the country to the 


British, and Callinger became an 


asylum fur all the disaffected and 
bauditti in the province. After 
many incflectual attempts to obtain 
possession by an amicable arrange- 
ment with the Killadar or govcrror, 
it was in 13810 besieged in form by 
the British, who were repulsed win 
great slaughter, in an attempt to 
carry this nearly impregnable for- 
tress by storm. ‘Tlie garrison, how- 
ever, although successiul, were ‘so 
intimidated: by the determination 
displayed by the assailants, that they 
evacuated it during the night. (LSS. 
§e.) = 

Ca LLIOND RONG, (Ca lyanadurga).— 
A town in the Balaghant ‘coded 
districts, situated on the west side 


of the Hogery River, 44 miles S. by 


E. from B cllary. “Lat. 14°, 30’. N. 
Tong. 77°. 9". FE. 

CaLowr.—A very hilly and woody 
district, situated -principally in the 
province of Lahore, about the 32d 
degrec of north latitude. Iti is bound- 
edon the north by the Kangrah dis- 
tricts; to the eastward by a large 
tract of country named Bessecr; io 
the southward by Nhan; and to the 
west by Punjab, In 1783 it-was 
subject to the Ranny of Bellaspoor, 
and the revenue was estimated at 
12 lacks ofrupees. 'T'he Sutuleje is 
the only river of consequence, and 
Bellaspoor the - 
(Foster, &c.) 

Catpre.—See Kalpy. 

Catturs.—A, village and small 
fort, about 28 miles to the south of 
¥ubo, in the Island of Ceylon. 
408 40!, N. Long. 79°. 54’, Ei. 


“est branches of the Muliwaddy, 
andis here about a mile broad. It 


principal town, 


’ river .at Caltura is one of the. 
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washes two sides of the fart hy 
which it is commanded, and is navi- 
gable by boats to the sea. Some 
tracts of cinnamon are scattered up 
and down in the vicinity ; but a short 
way further south we come to the 
termination of the fertile district of 
Columbo, which contains so great a 
proportion of the wealth of Ceylon. 
A quantity of arrack is made from 
the produce of the cocoa-nut trees, 
and there is a large plantation of 
sugar canes, and a distillery of rum 
carried on by some Dutchmen, 
whi¢& is much inferior in quality 
to the West India rum. (Percival, 
Se.) 

CALYGONG Fiurs, (Caligrama).— 
A ridge of hills betwixt the ‘Tuptee 
and. Nerbaddah rivers, which bound 
the province of Berar to the north.. 
As yet they have been but litile ex- 
plored. 

CALYMERE Point.—A promontory 
on the sea coast. of the province of 
Tanjore, near to which are some pa- 
gorlas visible from the sea. Lat. 10° 
20’, N. Long. 79°. 54’. Ki 

Camannoo.—A town in the Seik 
territories, in. the province of La- 
hore, sfluated on the east side of the 
Beyah River, 124 miles N. E. trom 
the city of Lahore. Lat. 32°. 26%. 
N. Long. 75°. 50’. E. 

CamBAY, (Camboja).—A town i in 
the province of Gujrat, situated at 
the upper part of the Gulf of Cam. 
bay. Lat. 22°, 23’, N. Long. 72° 
45’, E. 

Near the town the tides of the 
gulf run with great rapidity, and rise 
and (ull 40 feet, so that at hich water 
ships can anchor near the town, but 


-at Jow water the river runs almost 


dry, so that the vessels in the river 
must lie aground in the mud. When 
Abmedabad, in Gujrat, flourished 
the capital of an independent state, 
Cambay was its sea-port, and ex- 
perienced great prosperity,’ but it 
decayed with its metropolis, ang is 
now much reduced. ~Klephants* 
teeth and cornclians: are procured 
here for the’China market, but the® 
chief article Df export is cotton ta 
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Jombay, and grain; the imports are 
the same as in the province of Gujrat 
generally. 

Major Wilford is of opinion, that 
in the Sth century ‘Tamra-nagara, or 
Cambat, (Cambay) was the “capital 
of the Balarayas, and perhaps of the 
Hindoo emperors of the west, when 
the two digiities happened to be 
united in the same person. Osorio, 
a Portnguese writer, says, that when 
Francis d’Almeida landed near Cam- 
bay, in the year 1515, he saw the 
ruins of sumptuous buildings and 
temples, the remains of an ancient 
city. Itis said such ruins exist to 
the present day to the south of Cam- 
bay, on the Broavh side, where there 
are temples and other buildings half 
buried in the sand, with which this 
place was overw helmed. Cambay 

was taken and pillaged by the Ma- 
hommedans.in A, D. 1297, during 
the reien of Alla ud‘ Deen. 

At this town, and others in Guj- 
rat, are Tlindoo snbterrancan tem- 
ples, which have been constructed 
sinee the Mabhommedan invasion, 
‘and still remain, In the honses of 
opulent persons are also frequently 
fonnd apartments under ground, 
where they conceal their females 
and property during times. of alarm. 
In a Jain subterranean temple, at 
Cambay, are two massy statues of 
their deities, one of which is white, 
and the other black. ‘The inscription 
on the first intimates that it is an 
Image of Parswanatha, a Jain deity, 
carved and consecrated in the reign 
of the Emperor Acber, A. D. 1602. 
The black one has merely the date 
inscribed, 1651, with the names of 
Hs two Banyans who brought. it 
there, 

The natives of Cathbay are reckon- 
ed the most eXpert plaisterers in‘ the 
Gujrat province, Tu the north-west 
on of India, it is'supposed that 
the saline particles in the water, cven 
Where remote from the ocean, give 
that appearance of dampness and 
coarseness to the walls for: which 
they, are: remarkable, when com- 
pared | With those of Coromandel. 


CAMBODIA. 


This town is now comprehended in 
the British territories under the 
Bombay presidency. 

Travelling distance from Bombay, 
28], from Delhi, 663, from Calcut- 
ta, 1253 miles, (Dr wmmond, Wil- 
ford, Malet, Maurice, Elnore, Ren- 
nel, §c.) 

Camnay, GuLF or.—A_ gulf on 
the north-west coast of India, whieh 
penetrates about 150 miles into the 
province of Gujrat. 

The tides in this gulf rm with 
amazing velocity, and atlow water, 
during spring tides, leave the bottom 
of the bay dry from lat, 22°, 3’. N. 
to Cambay town. No vessels at- 
tempt to go above Gongway in one 
tide from Jumbosicr, it “being often 
attended with bad consequences ; for 
if they caunot get into. Cambay 
Creck, they must return to Gong- 

way, which is distant five leagues. 
In many places the current is so 
rapid, that ifa ship takes the ground 
she immediately upsets, and, in all 
probability, every person on board 
perish, It is supposed that the depth 
of water in the Gulf of Cambay has 
progressiycly decreased fay more 
than two centnries past, 

Fifteen miles. cast of Cambay city, 
the bed of the gulf'is reduced to six 
miles broad, and is dry at ebb tide ; 
but the passage ought never to be 
attempted, cither on horse or foot, 
without a native guide, as there is a 
danger of wandcriug among the mud 
and quicksands, and being overtaken 
by the flood tide, which “rushes fu- 
riously in, like the bore in the Cal- 
cutta River. (Elmore, Drummond,§c.) 

CamBopIA, ( Camboja)—A coun 
try in India beyond the Ganges, si- 
tuated principally betwixt ¢ che 10th 
and 15th degrees of north Jatitude, 
and extending along the cast side of’ 
the Bay of Siam. “Wo the north it 
is hounded by Laog; to the south by 
sea; to the cast. it is separate fi 
Cochin China by a ridge of 1 
{ains, and to the west it has 
and part of the Birman empire. 
length it may be estimated at,350 
miles, by 150 the average breadth./” 
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Respecting this country we have 
very little recent information, and 
the old is either obsolete, or not to 
be depended upon. It is likewise 
named Camboja, Cambu-chat, and 
by the Birmans Yoodra-shan, and 
extends to the southernmost . point 
of India beyond the Ganges, (Ma- 
lacea excepted) where the whole 
coast from Cambodia point, to the 
western point of the great Cam- 
bodia River, is covered with un- 
derwood, and execedingly low. In 
this part the sea is sq shallow, 
that at the distance of five Gr six 
miles trom the sbore the water is 
seldom more than four fathoms deep, 
and nothing larger than a boat can 
approach within two miles. ‘This 
southern extremity of Asia sinks 
into the sea by very slow gradations, 

The vegetable productions of this 
province are the same as of the 
neighbouring countries, Ava and 
Siam ; the colouring matter, named 
samboge, derives its name from this 
kingdom, being the concrete resinous 
juice of certain trees found here of 
superior quality, but produced like- 
Wise in other parts of India. Very 
little external commerce has at any 
time subsisted with the European 
settlements of India, but the coun- 
try is extremely well adapted for an 
inland navigation, as the rivers of 
Cambodia and Siam commmuiicate 
in the interior by a considerable 
branch nathed the Annan, The Chi- 
nese and Macao Portuguese still 
carry on a small traffic, importing 
silk goods, China and lackered ware, 
ica, swectmeats, tin, and tutenague; 
and exporting a variety of dricd fish 
and woods, such as sapan’ wool, 
rose wood, black wood, &c. drugs, 
mother0f-pearl, shells, and skins of 
different sorts. The chief port’ of 
export is Saigong in Siampa. . The 


iluynge a, considerable part of its 
coayse, part of which is through the 


pro’ ince of Yunan in China, For 
shigs it is navigable 40 miles froin 
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its junction with the sea, where the 
city of Saigong is situated. It has 
several branches, but the width of 
the principal branch is about two 
miles broad, and the water very 
deep. ‘The chief town is Lowaick, 
but, like the river, is also named 
Cambodia by Muropeans, but there 
are ouly three other collections of 
houses that deserve the name of 
towns. Lower Cambodia being in- 
corporated with Cochin China, cu 
tirely resembles it. 

The Khomen language is used by 
a nation of that name, who reside 
on the banks of the Me-kon, or 
River of Cambu Cha’t, or Cainbo. 
dia. The Khomen are reckoned an 
ancient and learned people, and were 
formerly subdued by the ‘Mhay Phay, 
or ancient Siamese race, ‘The mo- 
dern 'Phay, or Siamese, still deno- 
minate the Bali character, Nangsu 
Khom, or the Khomeit letter from 
this nation. They are not, however, 
supposed to have existed as a polish- 
ed peaple so early as the Law (Laos), 
but are believed to have derived their 
origin from the warlike race of moun- 
taineers nained. Kho, the Gucos of 
the Portuguese historians ; who are 
still represented as practising their 
ancient cusioms, of cating human 
flesh, and tattoing their bodies. The 
name of Camboja is often mentioned 
in the Raimayon, and other ancient 
Hindoo poems, where its horses are 
celebrated; but the désignation, pro- 
bably, refers to Cambay in Gujrat, 
as we can scarcely suppose that, in 
the remote times of Hindoo anti- 
quity, an iutercourse ,subsisted be- 
twixt Oude, the capital of the great 
Ram, and this remote country. _ 

‘With the present ‘state of the in- 
terior we «re wholly, unacquainted, 
audits religion can only be guessed 
at: Surrounded on ‘all sides by na- 
tions professing to follow the doc- 
trines'of Buddha, the majority ot the’ 


inhabitants of Cambodia are, pro- 


bably, sectarics of the same religion. 
The accoitits we have of the moun- 
taintecrs assimilate them to the bar- » 
barons aborigines found all over In- 
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vantaccs (hantheir neighbours above 
the Ghauts; the small estaics into 
which it was subdivided were consi- 
dered the actnel property of the 


holders, and the assessment fixed. . 


and moderate. Prior to the acqui- 
sition of this province by the Com- 
pany, the population was mel: re- 
duced in consequence of Wars and 
mmiernal fends, the destruction of 
many principal towns by ‘Tippoo 
Sultan, and to his sending above 
60,000 Christian inhabitants captives cs 
gnto Mysore, from whenee but a 
small nuinber ever returned. ‘The 
country was consequently found in 
a state of desolation, and: contained 
large tracts of unclaimed waste, oyer- 
grown with woods, particularly: ith 
the vicinity of the Ghatits. 

From the first transfer of: Canara 
to the British authorify,, it has con- 


tinned a solitary exa mple of tranquil- 


lity; of an easy and regular réalizt- 


tien of the revenite.and of genera) 


property. This has been attributed 
to the nature of the ténurés by w hich 
landed property is held’ int this’ pra- 
vince, to the -moderate: revenue 
exacted, and to its local situation, 
which is advantazcous for ‘the dis- 
posal of its produce. ; 

The rent at present -réceived: by 
proprictors from fixed, ‘tenants. and 


tenants at will, is estinigtadt; 4a-be | 
senerally about onc-halt’: gt “he. Ine 
gross produce, the Soo ag ey 


being about GO per cent: of the. 
lord’s rent, and 30° per.ce&atz;0F3 
gross produce; ‘Since’ the; 


dress, mode of living. and other per- 
sonal comforts; and the aggregate 
revenue has increased, and is. rea- 
lized with. singular, punctuality, 
notwithstanding the ‘numberless 
estates from which it is collected. 
‘I'his last circumstance arises frum 
the natural division and subdivision 
of property under the Hindoo laws, 
and amounted, in one district of the 
province only, to abuve 22,000, some 
wuf which yielded only one fanam of 
rent. All the land here is private 


omesLu att 
® great improvement . has -. beets: Baia) fa 
exhibited among the people’ tt th2N cee 
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property; derived from gift’ o# pur 
chase, or descent from antiquity too 
remote to be traced, 
Jn a.conatry so rocky and uneven 
as Canara, where cattle are not only 


searce, bit can rarely be employed ; 


where every spot, before it can be 
cultivated, mist be levelled with 
erent labour by the hand ot man; 
the expense of the first preparation 
of wiste land. must have been se 
ereat, that it never would have been 
attempted-unless the revenue assess+ 
ment had been very moderate. Even 
after fhe land is breught info culti- 
vation, if it be neglected for a few 
Nears, it is soon broken up by deep 
wullies, formed by the torrents which 
fall during the monsoon. In_ this 
province, and also iv that of Mala- 
bar, the proprictor of Iand bestows 


on his little spot all that minute la- 


bour and attention, which is so im- 
portant fo Fadiaa hushandry, Each 
man lives on his estate; and the. 
neatness of the culture and of the 
enelosures shew the attention with 
which the proprictor improves and 
cmbellishes his ground. 

Canara will probably never be a 
manulacturing cauntry, because it 
produces: none’ of the raw materials 


ay fo.render it such ; and be- 


exuse’ the heavy: rains, Which last so 
vreet a. part of the year, arc isur- 
mountabte obstacles to all operations 
ay Bey a eae on in the 


oer "Hombay. aul 
“Atalige 3? ve 

The principal places recorded as 
trading. ports in this province are 
Maneattre, Ankala, Gnore, Cunda- 


poor, “Barkoor, and Mecul. Manga- 
lore’ is the cmporium fiom whence 
and from others, in. a small degree, 
are exported to Arabia cardamoms,. 
coir, pepper, moories, poon spars, 
rice, sandal wood, oil, betel hut, fe 
ghee, and iron; to Goa, large syp- 
plics of rice, horn, grain, and fo- 
bacco;. to the Maharatta CO Ule 
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ties, iron, rice, betel’ nat natcherty i, 
7 

From Arabia are imported dates, 
brimstone, salt - fish, ‘and -horses;: 
from Bombay, brimstone, sugar, and 
horses; from the Maharatta country, 
hurses, shawls, blue cloths, Ke 

‘The total value of imports from 
places beyond the territuries of the 
Madras government, between the 
Ist May, TBAL,. and the 20th. April, 


1812, Was, Arcot rupees #7 (0,082, 
viz. 
from Arabia - - - - - 57.218 
Calcutta = - + - - - 24,993 
Bombay + - +--+ + - 97,472 
Chita - - = = - ~' 362 
Mahiratta country - 9 - -- 244,853 
Varivus places ~ - = + 44474 
Arcotrupees — 470,082 


ee 


The totdl value of the exports 
during the above period, to places 
beyond: the limits of the Madras 


government, was, Arcot rupees 
2,25-£,876, viz. 

To Arabia’ - - - + 836,943 
Caleutta - - - + + 2,867 
Bombay - - = = = 884,956 
Ceylon - «+ - - + = 16,516 
Gu; rat - «= - = = 861,069 
Maharatta conntr y - - 152,970 
Various places ~ + = 59,555 


aarcot rupees 2 2,244,876 


From the Ist May,. 1811, tu the 
BOth April, 1812, 943 vessels and 
craft, measuring 36,951 tons, arrived 
in the provinee ; and 882, measuring 
24,576 tons, departed, (Wilks, Mun- 
ro, J", Buchanan, Repor ts, Hodson; 
Thackeray, Lord Willian Bentinch, 
ac.) 

CANARA (NORTH). —Thie forthern 


division of the province of Canara,. 
situated betwixt the Lath and “15th: 


degrees of north latitude, and con 
taining three smaller districts—Kun- 
dapur 4, Onore, and Ancola, 
tearing Deyakara, in North Canara, 
the’ ‘Karnata country begins, which * 
extduds ‘below, the: Ghauts, and O6¢~. 
omy es all the defiles feading up t 


‘being entirely naked. 
‘Jura are many groves of the calo- 


On 
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the miotintains. The part of the 
Hiudvo Kankana (Concan) included 
in this division, forming the district 
of Ancola, is larecr than either of 
the districts inio whiel ‘Haiga is di- 
“vided. All the country froin Onore 
iInvhisive as faras Uaukarna, is called 
Haiga, and is said formerly to have 
been ander the influence of Ravana, 
King of Lanca or Ceylon, dn 1800 it 
pid only.29,000 pagodas, waite Onore 
prodaecd 51,006, and Kundapura 
50,009, hich arose Tram Ancola’s 
having lene been in an unsctiled 
state, and much ravaged by the 
Mehiaruttas. 

“North Canara produces sandal 
wood trees, sugar canes, teak, wild 
ciimamoun, nnimegs and pepper, and 
ent or terra japonica. In the suuth- 
ern part the quantity of riee ground 
is sinall, and @ great part of the 
country is covered with low woods, 
in Which are to be seen the inclosures 
of tormer ‘gardens. The water in 
the wells is nowhere at any great 
distanec: from the surface. ‘Vo the 
north of Battecolla much of the soil 
is poor; 1m many places the laterite 
About Bei- 


phylum inophyllam, from the sced 


of which the common lamp oil of the 


country is expressed, and in this 
neighbourhood wu good cocoa nut 
tree is reckoned to produce 50 nuts 
annually. In 1800, the nuinber of 
teaktreescut downannnally ulinount- 
ced to abort 8000. ‘The niimosa ca- 
techu grows spontaneously ou all 
the hills in South Concat, trom which 
the terra japonica, or cut, is made, 
The only cattle in the part of the 
district named Haiga are builalocs 
"and oxen, an equal nutaber of which 
are yoked ia the plough. ‘In Haiga 
carts are not used. 
“The sea coast is principally occu- 
pied by villages of Brahmnivs, the 
interior parts belong to the Buntar 
caste: About Ancola it is not the 
custom for the inhabitants to live in 
towns, A few shops are collected 
in one plaee, and all the:ogér 1)a- 
tives of what is called a village, are 
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scattered upon their farms. Most 
of the people about Ancola are of 
Karnata extraction, and but few of 
Concan descent remain, except. a 
particular kind of Brahmins, who 


are all merchants, as those of Haiga ° 


are. cultivators. Being originally 
descended of the Paush Gauda, or 
Brahmins of the North of India, 
‘these of Conean are held in great 
eontempt by the Dravida Brahmins, 
or division of the south, one of the 
strongest reasons assigned tor which 
is, that they cat fish. 

In the country about Battecola 
there are none of the Buntar caste, 
nor does the lanzuage of Tulava ex- 

tend so far to the north. Battecola 
is properly in the Haiga country, 
and the most common farmers are a 
kind of Brabmins, named Laiga, 
alter the country, and a low caste of 
Hindoos named Halepceas. 

The Comfarapeka in this district 
are a tribe ef Concan descent, and 
~ seem to be sudras of pure birth, who 
properly belong to the country, in 
the same manner as the Nairs are 
the pure sudras of Malabar. By 
birth they are all cultivators and sol- 
diers, and, as usual with this class 
of'men among the Hindoos, strongly 
inclined to robbery. From , the 
anarchy which had long prevailed 
in this part of Canara, they had ac- 
guired an extraordinary degree of 
cruelty, and had even compelled 
Many Brahmins to assume their 
eustoms, and adopt theis caste. 

The principal towns in the district 
of North Canara are Battecola, An- 
cola, Carwar, Mirjaow,-and Onore ; 


on account of the shart distance be- 


twedén the Western Ghauts and the 
sea, there are no rivers of great may- 
nitude, but manv mountain streams. 
Iu this district, in 1800, there were. 
385 houses occupied by Christians; 
1500 by Mahominedans; 4634 by 
Brahiwins; 147 by Sive Bhagtars ; 
and 87 Jains. oP 

A Brahmin of this district, who 
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pened on a Saturday, yet, becanse 
Saturday is an unlucky day, altered 
it to Monday, as it now stands in his 
history. Sach discordancics, there- 
fore, in Hindoo Chronology must 


not be considered by the autiquary 


as ahy proof of cithier ignorance or 
error, CF, Buchanan, §c.) 
‘Canara (Soutn).— The southern 
division of the province of Canara, 
situated principally betwixt the 12th. 
and 14th degrees of north latitude. 
The country to the north of the Ri- 
ver Chandragiri, where Malabar 
ends, is called Talava hy the Hin- 
doos, aud South Canara by the 
British, | 7 
The soil of Talaya gradually grows 
worse for grain, as it is distant from 
the sea. ‘The best in quality extends 
from Mangalore to Buntwala, the 
next from. thence to Punjaleotta, and 
the worst from thenee do the hills. 
About Cavila, cast of Mangalore, 
some of,the hills are covered with 
tail, thick forests, in which the teak 
treeis found. ‘The strata of Tulava, 
near the sea coast, resemble entirely 


_ those of Malabar, and consist of la- 


terite, or brickstone, with a very 
few rocks of granite interspersed. 
Poor land of every deseription re- 
quires more seed than richer land of 
the sanc kind. A garden of 300 
arecas -requires the laboar of six 
people if it be watercd from a well, 


‘but. of only three if it be watcred 
from a tank,. Cultivators who ure 


rich keep from.20 to 25 plonghs, but 
at least one halfof the actual farm- 
ers haye only one. rom Urigara to 
Hossodurga, the country near the 
sca ix low aud sandy, and too poor 


to produce even cocoa nuts. 


The exports by land consist chiclly 
of salt, salt fish, betel nat, ginger, 
co¢oa nuls, cocoa nut oil, and raw 
silk. The imports by land are chiefly 
cluths, cotton, thread, blankets, to-. 
bacco, and black dattle, with a small 
quantify of pepper and sandal wood. 

. In 1800, this division of the Ca-. 
nara province contained 266,633 
males, and 190,039 feinales, 4 'This 
cxcess of the mules over the fae 
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population, has alg» been found to 
prevail in the Barramahal and other 
parts of the south of India. The 
nomber of houses, was about 80,000, 
of which there were 2546 inhabited 
by Christians; 5223 by Mahom- 
wuedans; 7187 by Brahmins; 2700 
by Jains; and the remainder by dif- 
ferent low castes of Hindoos. ‘The 
number of slaves of both sexes was 
7924. Swiue are kept by some of 
the low castes, but the pork of tame 
swing is an abomination with the 
Bunts, as with all the higher ranks 
of Jiindoos, although many of them 
rclish the flesh of the wild hog. No 
horses, sheep, goats, or asses, are 
bred in ‘Tulava, nor have its inha- 
bitants any carts. 

‘Yo judge from appearances, the 
occupiers of Jand in this district are 
richer thau those of Malabar, who 
are probably in casier circumstances 
than those of Coimbetoor, or those 
above the Ghauts, ‘The universal cry 
of poverty in India, and the care 
with which every thing is concealed, 
render it very difficult to ascertain 
the real circumstances of the culti- 
vator. A good slave sells for about 
10 pagodas, or four guineas; free 
nich of low caste, if they bein debt 
ortrouble, sometimes sell their sisters’. 
children, who are their heirs. They 
have no authority over their own 
children, who belong to their ma- 
ternal uncles. The Brahmins of 
‘Tulava, like the NNamburis (Brah- 
mins) of Malabar, pretend, that the 
country was created expressly for 
their use by Parasu Rama, and that 
they are the only persons entitled to 
be called proprietors of the soil. In 
the northern parts of South Canara 
there are two castes, called Baca- 
daru wnd Batadaru, both of whom 
are slaves, and have exactly: the 


Same customs; yet each disputes for: 


re-emincuce, and will not eat or 
intermarry tog@ther, 5 

Along the sca coast, from Cavai 
to Crigara, the inhahitants are prin- 
cially ‘Moplays (Mahomimedans), 
Who now possess the. .sea coast, as 
thd-Nairs do the interior, Although 

 e@! 
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the Nairs are more numerous than 
the Moplays, yet, during Tippoo's 
reign, when not protected by govern- 
ment, the Hindoos were obliged te 
skulk in the woods, and all stich.as 
could be catched were circuuncised. 
- This mode of conversion, however 
involuntary, is perfectly effectual, 
and the convert immediately be- 
comes a good Mahommedan, as 
otherwise lhe would have no custe at 
all; and althongh the doctrine of 
caste be no part of the faith of Ma- 
hommed, it has yet becn fully adopt- 
ed by the lower rank of Mahom- 
mmedaus in India. 

The chief towns in this district are 


‘Bareclore, Mangalore, and Callian- 


poor; there are no rivers of magni- 
tude or consequence, but many. 
mountain streams. The language 
of Tulava, or South Canara, has a 
stroug resemblance to that of Ma- 
labar, aud the writtencharacters are 
the same; but in the language of 
Tulava, there is a great admixture 
of words from all the countries, con- 
taining the five southern nations of 
India, viz. Telinga, Maharashtra, 
‘Karnataca, Gujura, and Dravida. 
In Tulava the era of Salivahanam is 
in use, by which the ycar A. D, 1800 
corresponds with 1722; but to the 
north it is reckoned the year 1723. 
The year is solar. ‘The people of 
this division, although longer sub- 
jected to a foreign yoke than those 
of Malabar, never were so entirely 
subduedgs the greater part of the 
Hindoos, and have always been able 
successfully to resist the pretensions — 


_of their governors, to be proprietors 


of the soil. : ; 
The former sovereigns of this 
country, princes. of the house of 
Ikeri, had. always given great en- 
couragement to the Christians, and 
had induced. 80,000 of them to settle 
in Tulaya, . They were all of Con- 
can descent, and retained the lan- 


guage, dress,. and manners of the 


people of that country. ‘The clergy 
adopted the dress of the ordcr to. 
which they belonged, but they are, 
all natives, descended from Concan 
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families, and were pur poscly cdu- 
cated in a seminary at Goa, where 
they were instructed iu the Porta- 
guese aud Latin languages, and in 
the doctrines of the Chures of Rome. 
In Tulava they had 27 churches, 
each provided with a viear, aud the 
whole under the eontroul of a vicar- 
general, subject to the Archbishop 
of Goa, Tippoo threw the priests 
into dungeons, forcibly converted to 
Jslanism the taity, and destroyed 
the churches. ‘The Christian religion 
does not, like the Hindoo, prevent 


the re-ndmission into the chureh of 


such delinquents; and these inyo- 
luntary Mahommedans have, in ge- 
neral, recouciled themselves with 
the clergy, more than 15,000 having 
returned to Mangalore and its vi- 
cinity: 10,000 made their eseape 
from Tippoo to Malabar, from 
whence they are also returning. 
These poor people Lave none of the 
vices usually attributed to the native 

Portuguese, and their superior in- 
‘dustry is achnowledged by the ucigh- 
bouring Hindoos, 

The Jain sect t abound more in this 
provinee than any of India, and at 
no remote distance of time must 
have been the prevailing sect; many 
Jain temples still remain. 

The proper name of the Jain sect 
is Arhita, aud they acknowledge 
that they are one of the 21 sects who 
were considered as heretical by San- 
kara Acharja. Like other Hindoos, 
they are divided into «Brahmin, 
Khetri, Vaisya, and Sudra. ‘These 
castes cannot intermarry ; nor shotild 
widows burn with their hasbauds. 
The Vedas and the 18 Purans of the 
Brahifins, the Jains re ject as here- 
tical. ‘hey say that these books 
“were composed by a saint, named 
Vyasa, whom the orthodox Brabinius 
consider as an incarnation of the 
deity. Their chief hook. of, doctrine 
‘is muned Yoga. It is written in 
‘the Sanscrit laneuase anil character 


of Karnata, and is explained by 24° 


purans, all written by its anther, who 
ewas humed V rishanaS uyiuc, i saint, 
‘Who, hy DS continucd pr ayer” bad 
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Buddha. 


(SOUTI). 
obtained a knowledge ‘of divine 
things. They admit that all Brahe 


mius are by birth of equal rank. 
The eods of the Jains are the spirits 
of perfect men, Whe, on account of 
their great virtae, have become ex- 
cmpt from all ¢ hinge, aud are all of 
equal rank and power. They are 
called collcetively by various titles, 
such as dincswara, Arhita (the 
worthy), and Siddha (the holy).— 
These saints reside in a heaven called 
Moesha. Concerning the great gods 
of the 18 Purans of the orthodox 
Brahinins, the Jains say that Vishnu 
was arajuh, who, having ; periormed 
certain good works, was horn a see 
cond tine as a rafah, maned Rama. 
At first he was a e¢reat hero and con- 
queror; but: afterwards he retired 
from the pleasures of the world, and 
became a Sannyasi (a solitary de- 
votee), and lived a life of such pu- 
rity, (hat he obtained Siddha under 
the mune of Jina, which he had 
asswuned when he gaye up his earthly 
kingdom. 

By the orthedox Brahmins, who 
follow the doctrines of Vvasa, the 
Jaius are frequently confounded with 
the Saugate, or worshippers of 
Their doctrine has, in 
many points, a creat resemblance to 
that which is taught in Ava by the 
followers of Buddha. Vhe Jain 
Brahmins. abstain from lay affairs, 
and dress like those who follow the 
doctrines of V yasa. T heir gaoroos, 
or chief priests, have the power of 
fining their (ollowers who cheat or 
lie, comnit murder or adnitery. ‘Phe 
fines are given to the gods, that is to 
say; to the priest. 

T be Jains extend throuzhont Tn- 


dia, but af prescut (hey are. not na- 
‘merous, except in South Canara, 


a hey have. two soris of temples, one 
covered with a roof, and calied 
Bustys the other ag open arca, sare 


_ronuded by a wall, and calied Be tta, 


which riznifies wt hill. Lethe tetpples 
malted Betta, the ouly image « ik 
safut gs diat of a’ persen  nanted 
Gomuta Fajr, who while on certh 
was a powerful king. ‘The iahites , 
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of Convota Raya are naked, and al- 
ways of a colossal size. ‘The one at 
Carculla is made of a single picce of 
granite, the extreme dimensions of 
Which, above ground, are 38 feet in 
height, 10} in brewdth, and 10 feet 
in thickness. By an inscription on 
it, itappears to have been made in 
the vear A.D. 1431. 

The Brahmins generally abound 
in the odiwn theologicum; it is, 
however, between the Madual and 
the Sri Vaishnava, although both 
followers of Vishnu, that the most 
violent autipathy prevails. 
Smartal Brahmins, alfhough ad- 
herents of Siva, or Mahadeva, agree. 
much better with the Madual; and 
in South Canara and Malabar these 
two live on tolerable terms. In South 
Canara itis not unconunon for one 
temple to helong te both gods; and, 
in inost places there, the temples of 
Vishnu and Siva are built near to 
each other, and the same chariot 
serves for the procession of both 
idols. ‘fu the cast of the Ghauts, 
the Madual Brahmins scorn to s¢rve 
as priests, even in the {cmples of 
Vishnu, and are the proudest of the 
whole sacred order, ‘They look with 
abhorrence on the doctrine whiich 
incweates, that the spirits of guod 
men are after death absorbed into 
the deity; in which they differ both 
from the Smartal or Siva, Bramins, 
and the Sri Vaishvayam Brahmins. 
Miadna Acharya, the’ chief of the 
Madual Bralmins, was born at Pa- 
duca Chaytra, about six centurics 
avo, but bad gone. through several 
prior incarnations. aa 

‘Travancor, Malabar, and South 
Canara, alone escaped Mahommedan 
conqugst, until the two latter were 
bivaded by. Hyder, A. D.° 1766-6. 
(F. Buehanan, ye.) | aa“ 

Cane River, (Kena).—This river 
has its sourec on, the north side of 
the Vindhya Mountains, in the pro- 
vinee of Malwah, and, after a wind- 
ing courge of about 250 miles, falls 
into ihe Jumna, in the district of 
Cuyrah. ‘Major Reinel thinks itis the 
~ Cuinas, or Cane of Arrian and Pliny. 
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Canpbiiin, (Gaudhara).—A_ town 
in: the provilce of Agra, 80 miles 
S. E. of Jeypoor, Lat. 26°. 2’, N. 


‘Long. 76°. 30’. FB. This fortress be- 


longs to the Rajahs of Jevpoor, or 
Jyenagur, aud was built about 80 
years ago by one of the rajahs of 
that state. It is deemed impreg- 
nable by the natives, but its chief 
strength consists in its elevated situ- 
ation, amidst rugged and projecting 
rocks, covered with jungle to the 
top. (Broughton, ce.) 
CanDHAR——A town in the Ni- 
zam’s dominions, in the province of 
Nander, 16 miles S. from the town 
of Naudere. Tat. 18°. 56’. N. 
Long. 77°. 37’. E. 
CAnDESH.—See KHANDESH. 
Cannauar, (Gandhara).—A_pro- 
vince in Afghanistan, situated prin- 
cipally between the 31st and 34th 
degrees of north latitude. To the 
north it is bounded by the province 
of Balk, in Little ‘T'artary; to the 
south, by Baloochistan; on the east 
it ‘has Sinde and Baloochistan ; and 
on the west the province of Scgistan, 
in Persia. _Haviug been but liftle 
explored, its modcrn boundaries are 
wholly unknown, By Abul Fazel, 
in 1582, it is described as lullows: 
~ “ Sivear Candahar is situated in 


‘the third climate. The length, trom 


Kelat Bujareh, is 300 coss, and it 
measures in breadth, fom Sinde 
to Turrch, 260 coss. On the east 
lies Sindg; on the north, Gour and 


‘Ghourghistan ; on the south, Sewee ; 
and on the west, Furreb and Cabul. 


On the north-west it is bounded by 
Ghuzucen. ‘I'he wheat of Candahar 
is yery white, and js sent toea dis- 
tance as a great rarity. In the vici- 
nity of the town of Candahar are 


‘the ruins of a great city, the native 


place of the Gharian Sultans. Be- 
tween Hirmund and Candahar is si- 
tuated the well known city of Mcey- 
niund, mentioucd in old astronomical 
tables.” 

The quarter of Afghanistan about 
Killant (70 miles #. by N. from, 
Candahar) hgs the general aspect of 
a desert, and, exccpt small portions 
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of arable Iand contiguous to the in- 


habited places, no other cultivation 


is seen. L'rom Ghizni to Candahar 
the road tends to the south-west, and 
has universally a barren appearance. 
“The buildings, from a scarcity of 
timber, are constructed, as ‘in the 
province of Cabul, of sun-burned 
bricks, and covcred with a flat roof 
of the same materials. 
"This province having heen seldom 
Visited i Europeans, we remain 
but little acquainted with its inha- 
bitants or productions. A native 
traveller, of 1795 (Seid Mustapha), 
among other productions, mentions 
wheat, rice, joarce, gram, pcas, 
and seeds of differcnt sorts; dates, 
almonds, saffron, and otr of roses. 
"The cultivators he describes as com- 
posed of Moguls and Athans; and 
the language of the country the 
Pashtoo. Among the inhabitants he 
reckous a considerable number of 
~ Hindoos (partly KRanoge Brahmins), 
both settled in the towns as traf- 
 fickers, and cultivating fields and 
ardens in the viciuity. : 
The face of the country through- 
out is hilly and rocky, and in any 
places destitute of fresh water; but 
sume of the yatlies exhibit verdure 
and fertility. ‘The climate daring 
the winter is very cold, althouch not 
so much as about Ghizni, in Cabul; 
but during the summer the opposite 
extreme is experienced. In the cold 
season, the poorer sort of inhabitants 
Wear a species of coarse blanket, 
and the richer classes. shawl gowns 
‘and long silk caps. Like the rest of 
Alghanistan, the country is very 
thinly“peopled, a eonsiderable por- 
tion of the natives still leading a 
pastoral and migratory life. ‘The 
principal domestic ‘animals are ca- 
mels and dogs, the latter being men- 
tioned as a very superior breed for 
strength, sagacity, and courage,— 
Among the wild animals are tigers, 
buffaloes, dcer, and antelopes. Iron 
is procured: from orcs fyund in the 
ehills, andMrecious stones of various 
.sorts,, paPealarly diamonds and to- 
pazesgnikigievent parts of the province, 


. 65°, 34, : i. 
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With respect to religion, the great 
bulk of the inhabitants are Mahom- 
medans of the Soonce persuasion ; 
and the country abounds with 
mosques, in which, Seid Mustapha 
asserts, both [Jindoos and Mahom- 
medans worship, and in other re- 
spects nearly assimilate. This pro- 
vince has, in general, been consi- 
dered as an integral part of the 
Persian Empire; but was for many. 
years subject to the Delhi sovereigns, 
from whom it was wrested by Nadir 
Shah. On the death of this usurper 
it became subject to Ahmed Shah 
Abdalli, the Afghan Chief of Cabul, 
and has ever siuce remained attached 
to that government, although under 
a very fluctuating degree of obe- 
dience, (Seid Mustapha, Abul Fazel, 
Foster, &c.) 

CanDAnar.—A fortified town in 
the provinee of Candahar, of which 
it is the capital, Lat. 33°. N. Long. 
By Abul Fazel, in 
1582, it is described as follows: 

‘“‘Candahar is the capital of this 
Sircar. It has two forts. The heat 
is very severe, ‘and the cold ten- 
perate, except.in the months of De- 
cember and January, when water 
freezes. Here are flowers and fruits 
in abundance.” 

Nadir Shah’ destroyed the old 
fortress of Candahar, which stood 
on the top of a high rocky hill, and 
founded ou a contiguous plain a city 
named Nadirabad, which was com- 
pleted by Ahmed Shah Adalli, but 
is now only known by the name of 
Candehar. ‘This modern city, com- 
prised within an ordinary fortilica- 


‘tion of about three niles in cireum- 


ference, and of a square form, is 

pulous and flourishing, ané stund- 
ing on the great road which connects 
Hindostan with Persia and 'Fartary, 
has long been a distinguished mart, 
It is plentifully and cheaply supplied 


‘with provisions. ‘The: grapes and 


melons arc high flavoured, ynd cqual 
to those of Europe. is 
The environs of Candahar occupy 
an extensive plain, covered. With | 
fruit gardens and cultivation, ad 
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iniersected by numerous streains. 
The adjacent hills are of a moderate 
height, and the climate a medium 
between the heat of India and the 
cold of Ghizni. ‘Two or three miles 
to the northward of Candahar are 
the remains of the old fortress on 
the summit of a rocky mountain. 
Six miles from this city are some ca- 
verns and ancient cxcavations, ap- 
parently of Hindoo origin; and at 
two miles distance is the mosque of 
of Aaafer 'Tayer, a Mahommedan 
saint, who came from Mecca 700 
years ago. South from Candahar is 
the mosque of the celebrated Moval 
Ali, where are shewn the marks of 
his-feet in stone. In the vicinity are 
iwo enormous pillars lying on the 
ground, described by Scid Mustapha 
as being the length of a palmyra 
tree, regarding the origin of which 
he relates a fabulous story. i 

At Candahar are established many 


Hindoo families, chiefly of Mooltan - 


and the Rajpoot districts, who, by 
their industry and mercantile know- 
ledge, have essentially augmented 
its trade and wealth. ‘Che ‘Turco- 


main merchants: of .Bokhara and - 


Samarcand also frequent this niart, 
whence they transport into theirown 
country a considerable quantity of 
indigo, which is received from Hin- 
dostan, Among the inhabitants are 
afew Jews, but it is observed they 
are never numerous where the Hin- 


doos have scttled as merchants and. 


money changers. ‘The Cabul sove- 
reign fias a mint ostablished' here, 
which has not of late had much em- 
ployment. 
While \ 
empires existed ina state of. pros- 
peritysCandahar was a frontier. city, 
and the object of much competition. 
It was betrayed to tie Emperor Je- 
hangire by the Persian governor, Ali 
Merdan Khan? in 1638. On the 


decay of both empires, it was, for ° 


a short time, possessed by: native 
Afvhan chiefs; but, in 1737,. Nadir 
Shah, having deposed'Thamas Mirza, 


entered Atghanistay with a large 


army, and took Candahar, at this 


ropeans. 


the Persian and Mogul 


‘the districts ‘of Bintana, 
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time held by an Afghan chief, named 
Hossein Khan, after a sicge, from 
first to last, of 18 months. On Na- 
dir’s assassination, Ahmed Shah Ab- 
dalli obtained possession, and in- 
tended to make it his capital, but in 
this design he did not persevere ; it 
has, however, ever since continued 
attached to the Cabul sovereignty. 
Travelling distance from Delhi by 
Cabul 1071 miles; from Agva, 1208; 
and from Calcutta, 2047 miles. (Fos-- 
ter, Seid Mustapha, Rennel, Abul 
Fazel, &c. 
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A. territory in the centre of the 
Island of Ceylon, which forms the 
present dominions of the King of 
Candy. Woods and mountains, al- 
most impenetrable, cut off this re- 
gion on all sides fron» the country 
on the sea coast, possessed by LKu- 
The ‘passes which Icad 
through these to the interior are 
ebeter hi steep and difficult, and 
scarcely known even to the natives. 
10. or 20 miles inland, the country. 
differs greatly from the sea coast, in 
soil; climate, and appearance. Af- 
ter ascending the mountains, and 
passing the woods, the country 
seems not advanced many stages 
beyond, the first stage of improve- 
meéut;.as we proceed towards the 
centre, of the island, the country - 
gradually rises, and the woods and 
mountains which séparate the dif- 


ferent parts.become more stéep and 


impervious, It is in the midst of 
these fustnesyes that the native 
prince still preserves those uwemains 


of territory. and.power, which have 


becu left. him: by ‘successive © in- 
vaders.s 0s 8 
. The provinces which still remain 
to him, dire. Noorccalava and Hot- 
courly; towards the north and north- 
west ;, while Matuly, Sonabeehesicine : 
Bu elas, Pa- 
noa, with a few others, accnpies those 
parta more‘to the éastward. ‘Fo the 


‘south-€ast ligs Ouvale, a-province of 


some note; the western: parts - are. 
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chiefly included. in the provinces of 
Cotemal and Holleracorley. ‘These 
diferent provinces are subdivided 


into corles, or districts, and entirely 


belong to the native prince. 

_ In the highest and most central 
part of this sovereign’s territorics lie 
the corles of Ouda:our and ‘Tata- 
nour, in which are situated the two 
principal cities, These districts are 
pre-eminent above the rest,.and are 
better cultivated, aud more popu- 
lous, than the others; and are distin- 
guished by the name of Coude Udda. 
This province of Coude Udda is still 
more inaccessible than the .others, 
aud forms as it were & separate king- 
dom. On every side it is surrounded 
by lofty mountains covered with wood, 
and the paths by which it is entered 
seem little more than the tracts of 
wild beasts, Guards are stationed 
all round to wrevent entrance and 
escape, 

In this province 
some tuwus, which appear to have 
been larger and bettcr built than 
those at present existing. In the 
province of Nourse Calava, in the 
horihern part of the kingdom, are 
the. ruins of the city of Anuvodg- 
burro. [t stands almost at the north- 
ern extremily of the Candian domi-. 
nions, and borders on the district of 
dafapatnam. In former ages this 
Was the residence of the Kings of 
Ceylon, and has jong been the place 
of their burial. ‘She Portugacse 
peptic and destroyed this'town, 
tories, with the exception of the 
plains around Anurodgburro, pre--. 


senta gonstant interchange of. steep. 


mountains and deep valli¢s,:'The ex 
cessive thichuegs of the woods,which 
cover the greater part of the coun. 


try, canses heavy fogs.and upwhole-- 


. Some damps to prevail; every evens. 
+ thg the fogs fall with the close of the 
i day, and’ are not again dissipated 
-antil the sun has acquired great 
power. .She sallies-are, in. general, 
marshy, full of springs, and. excel- 

ntly.adajft@d for the cultivation of. 


Sently.aday 
; Bice, ands Ping of cattle, 


are the ruins of. 


he whole of the Candian terri. 
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The high range of mownfains, 
which extend across the country 
of Candy, scems to divide the island 
into two different climates, It has 
been a continued drought on one 
side of thein for years, while it has 
rained on the other without inter- 
mission, The scasons among the 
mountains in the interior are regu- 
lated by different laws, and do not 
correspond exactly with either of the 
moansoous, Among them it rains 
iucessantly during tho months of 
March and April, at which period it 
is dry in the low lands. The coun- 
try of Candy can never receive any 
improvement from internal naviga- 
tion: several large rivers intersect 
it; but, during the rainy season, 


these are rendered so rapid by the 


torrents fram the hills, that no boat 
can venture on them; while iu: the 
opposite scason they are dried up. 
-The intercourse betwixt the Cin- 
galese under the European governs 
ments, and the Candiaus of the in- 
terior, has always been more come 
pletely cut off, than betwixt any uf 
the most savage apd hostile tribes of 
North America. “Even during ‘the 
intervals of peace no communication 
is opened, nor ig: there any aitempt 
on either side to carry on a secret 
traflic, or correspond with -each 
other, The policy of the Dutch, 
therefore, succeeded in rendering the 
Candians completely insulated; aud 


‘to make. them look with apprehcns 


siun and hostile jealousy, on the ap- 
proach of a stranger, . 

_ The Candians are divided into 
castes, which take precedence of 
each ‘othe according to: the most 
scrupulous regulations. ‘The first 


rank. includes the nobles; thy next, 


the artificers, such as goldsmiths, 
painters, carpenters, smiths, &c. the 
third is composed of lower occupa- 
tjons, such as barbers,. potters, wea- 
vers, &c. with whom. the common 
soldiers rank; and the 4th.caste 
comprehends the peasantry; and, la. 
bourers of all descriptions, whe 
either cultivate the lands for them- 
sclyes, or are hired oyt to work, for 
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others. “The preference given to 
artificers over husbandmen and sol- 
dicrs, is a Very uncommon fact in 
the arrangement of caste, and pe- 
culiar to Ceylon. | 

Besides these castes, there is here, 
as in other parts of India, @ wretched 
race of outcastes, the martyrs from 
are to age oF this barbarous insfitu- 
tion, ‘They are allowed to exercise 
no trade or profession, nor to ap- 
proach any of the human race. hut 
the companions of their misery, and 
whatever they touch is polluted and 
accursed, As they are not allowed 
to work, they are oblized to beg 
continually for sustenance, and thus 
from vencraiion to. generation be- 
come dead weight, on society. 
As they are degraded so low, that 
they cannot by good conduct ever 
retrieve their coutdition, it is an ob- 
ject) worthy a benevolent govern- 
ment to attempt conyerting this lost 
body of men, by instructing them in 
a superior system of religion, which 
miust be the first step towards affect- 
ing theirimprovenent. ‘These people 
of no caste ave abliged io pay the 
lowest of the Candians as much res- 
pect and reverence, as eastern ser- 
vility ordains the latter to pay to the 
king, eG. * ae “pe 
Although the Candians are go-~ 
verned with the most complete des- 
potism, yet as their prejudices and 
cusioms are shared and respected by. 


their monarchs, they are proud of. 


being free from a foreign yoke, and 
despise the Cingaline in the British 
service, as a monn and servile race, 
The Candian women have: scarcely 
ever been seen by Euyopeans, which 
concealment must have ‘originated 
in political muiives, as the Can- 
dians are by no means jealous: of 
- their tenales, 
'The king of Candy on the throne 
in 1800 was a xative. of the Island of 
‘Ramiseruin on the Malabar coast, 
opposite to Manaar; and was a 


desgendant of the royal family by 


a female branch, but by no means 
the nearest heir. He was brought 
in by the influence. of the adigur, a 


-all- other services.: 
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minister. When the last king has 
no immediate descendantsyand when 
the hereditary right lies between 
equidistant males and females, the 
preference, by the Candian Jaws, is 
given to the femate branch. In the 
year 1795, the reigning king of 
Candy married a Malabar priucess 
of his own couutry, and a near rela- 
lion to the Rajah Ramnaad. 
The King of Candy yields to no 
eastern branch in the number and 
extravagance of his titles, and they 
are attended with a corresponding 
revercnce on this part of his subjects. « 
The adigar, or minister, is the only 
one who has.access to iis person, he 
consequently issnes what mandates 
he pleases, and is in eflect the sove- 
reign, There are gencrally two 
adigars, whom the king endcavours 
to appoint from opposite factions; 
but one generally engrosses the 
power, and appoints the other. “The 
officers next in rank to the adigar 
are the dessauvas, who are go- 
Vernors ar corles or districts, and 
arc the principal military com- 
miandcys. ; 
The bulk of the King’s revenues 
consists of presents or contributions 
brought him by the people, or rathor 
irregularly enforced by. his officers, 
two or three times each year. ‘These 
contributions consist of money, pre- 
cious stones, ivory, cloth, corn, fruit, 
honey, Wax, arms, and other articles 
of their own manufacture, such as 
spears, arrows, pikes, targets, &c. 
ke. The regular troops amonut to 
about 20,000 men; but, the inhabi- 
tants are obliged, without distinc- 


‘ tion, to fake arms when commanded, 


Their armour is of a very motley na- 
ture; spears, pikes, swords, targets, | 
bows and arrows, matchlocks, with 
about 1000 fusees or muskets, and — 
bayonets, all in bad order. ‘Their 
pay and subsistence consists of a; 
sinall allowance of rice and salt, and '* 
they are exempted from taxes and “ 
To ride: on horseback. is a roy l, 
privilege, mgnopolized by the mo-" 
yarch, ‘There aye no horses kept in” 
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to the royal stud ; which have been 
received as presents from the Euro- 
pean governments on the coast. In: 
4782 Mr. Boyd went as ambassador 
to Candy from Trincolmale. Qa his 
arrival within 20 miles of that place, 
he was desired by the Candians to 
go round about to the Columbo 
road, and approach from thence, as. 
they would not otherwise have exact. 
precedents for the ccremonies to he. 
performed. Their capital punish- 
ments are always attended’ with 
some aggravating cruelty, and the 
administration ot justice is mostly 
intrusted to the dessauvas and adi- 
gars. ‘There are Hindoo temples in 
Candy, the present king being of 
the Lindoo Brahminical religion, 
while the great majority of his sub- 
jects are worshippers of Buddha, 
(Pereival, Kuéx, Harrington, Boyd, 
&ec.) | 


Canpy.—aA city in the Island of 


Ceylon, the capital of the Candian 
dominions, Lat. 7° 23’.N. Long. 
80°. 47’. , 


This town is situated at the dis-- 


tance of about 80 miles from Co- 
Jumbo, and twice as far from Trin- 
colmale, in the midst of lofty and 
ateep hills covered with thick jungle. 
The narrow and difficult: passes, by 
which it is approached, are intersect- 
ed with thick hedges of thorn; and 
hedges of the same sort are drawn 
round the hills in the visinity of 
Candy, like lines of circumvallation, 
Through them. the only passage is 
by gates of the same thorny: mate- 
rials, so contrived as to be drawn up 
and lc# down by ropes. ‘These hedge 
rows form the chief fortifications of 
Candy. ‘lhe Malivagenga. River 
nearly surroands the hills on which 


it stands, and is here broad, rocky, - 


and rapid; and on the banks of it 
a strict. watch is kept by the Cane 
ians. = 

‘The town is a poor miserable 
place, about two. mifes ‘long, and 
e¢onsists of one principal street, ter- 
minated by the palace at the upper 
» end. : There are many lesser streets 
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the interior, except those belonging. 


branching off, but of no great length. 
The palace is built with a sort of 


‘chunam or cement, perfectly white, 


with stone gateways. It contains a 
great many rooms, painted in a gro- 
tesque manner, and many of the 


‘walls covered with picr glasses, ‘Ihe 


houses of the town are mean and 
low, but their foundations are raised 
in such a manner, or rather the 
strect is so sunk, that they seem 
lofly to passengers. ‘The palace 
consists of two enclosed squares, 
one within the other;. and in the 
inner are the royal apartments, 
where the court is held, and audi- 
ences given. SO 

_ This town has been several times 
burned by the Europeans, and was 
once deserted by the king, who re- 
tired to a still more inaccessible 
part of his dominions, ‘The ambas- 
Sadors sent to Candy were always 
conducted into the town at night 


‘by torch-light, and re-conducted be- 


fore:morning, on which account few 
particulars were known of the town _ 
until the 20th Feb. 1803, when it 
was captured by the British, having 
previously been evacuated by the 
king. | 
‘The garrison Icft here, under Ma- 
jor Davie, were: singularly untor- 
tunate. From February to June, 
officers murdered by the Canadians 
16, died from the effects of the cli- 
mate 16, of the civil service 5; total 
37. Privates of the 19th regiment 
murdered 172, died of the effects of 
the climate 120, died after their re- 
turn to Columbo 300; totul 592. 
About six or seven miles to the 
south of Candy lies the town of 
Nelemby Neur,.where the king has: 
also.a palace and stone housesc (Per 
cial, Sth Register, §c.) 
CanouJ.—Sec KANOGE. 
CanpRoopy.—A small district in 
tha province Gund‘wana, situated 
betwixt the 23d and 24th degrees of 
north latitude. It is intersccted by 
the Soanc River, and is possessed by 


“independent chiefs, but contains no 


town of note. - 
Manta, (Cantal, the jack fruit 
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tyce).—A_ smal] mountainous district 
in Northern Hindostan, betwixt the 


34th and 35th degrees of north lati-_ 


tude, and adjoining the castern ex- 
tremity of the province of Cashmere. 
It is remarkable for the high peak of 
Cantal, or Kenti, called Lar by the 
Cashmerians. 
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A sca-port in the empire of China, 
to which the Furopean maritime 
traffic is exclusively confined. Lat. 
23°.7',N. Lut. 113°. 14”. E. 

This city stauds on the eastern 
bank of the Pe-kiang River, which 
flows from the interior in a navigable 
stream of 300 miles to this town, 
whete it is rather broader than the 
Thames at London Bridge, and from 
hence falls-after an additional course 
of 80 miles in the southern sea of 
China, near its junction, with which 
it takes among foreigners the namé 
of Bocca Tigris. The town is sur- 
rounded by walls about five miles in 
circumference, on which a few can- 
non are mounted; but the whole of 
its fortifications, with a view. to de- 
fencc, are in every respect despi- 
cable, and only serve to prevent the 
intrusion of Earopeans. _ 

Although Canton is situated near- 
ly in the same parallel of latitude 
with Calcutta, yet ‘there is a consi- 
dcrable difference in their tempcra- 
ture; the former being much the 
coolest, and requiring fires during 
the winter months, * ‘The suburbs 
may be frequented by Europeans; 
but they are uot permitted to enter 
the gates of the Tartar city, which, 
however, in its building and exterior 
appcasance, entircly rescmbles the 
suburbs. ‘lhe strects-of Canton‘are 
very narrow, paved with little round 
stones, and lagged close to the sides 
-of the houses,” The front of every 
house is a shop, and those of parti- 
cular strgets arc laid out for the sup- 
p y of strangers; Ghina-street (uamed 

y the seamen Hog-lane) being ap- 
propriated to Europeans, and here 
the productions of arc every part 
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of the globe are to be found. One 
of the shopkeepers is always to -be 
seen sitting on the counter, writing 
with a camel’s hair brush, or calcu- 
lating with bis swan-pan, on which 
instrument a Chinese will perform 
operations in numbers with as much 
celerity as the most expert European 
arithmetician. This part of Canton 
being much frequented by the sea- 
men, every artifice is used by the 
Chinese retailers to attract their at- 
tention, each of them having an Eng- 
lish name for himself painted on the 
outside of his shop, besides a num- 
ber of advertisements, composed for 
them by the sailors in their peculiar 
idiom, ‘The lattcr, it may be sup- 
posed, are often duped by their Chi- 
nese friends, who have, in general, 
picked up a few sea phrases, by 
which they are enticed to enter the 
shops; but they suit extremely well 


together, as the Chinese dealers pos- 
‘sess a command of temper not to be 


provoked, and humour the seamen 
in all their sallies. 

The foreign factories extend for a 
considerable way along the banks of 
the river, at the distance of about 
100 yards. ‘hey are named by the 
Chinese hongs, and resemble long 
courts, or closes, without a thorough~ 
fare, which generally contain four 
or five separate houses. ‘They.are 
built on a fine quay, and have a broad 
parade in front. ‘This promenade is 
railed ing and is generally called the 
respondentia walk; and here the ~ 
European merchants, commanders, 


and officers of ships meet after din- 


ner, and ‘enjoy the.cool of the even- 
ing. ‘The English hong, or factory, far. 
surpasses the others in elegance and 


extent, and before each the national 


flag is seen flying. : The neighbour. 
hood of the factories is occupied. with 
warehouses for the reception of: Eu- 
ropean goods, or of Chinese produc- 
tions, until they are shipped. | 
_ For the space of four or five miles 
opposite to Canton the river resem- | 
bles an extensive floating city, cons 
sisting of beats:and vessels-ranged 
parallel to each other, leaving a nar- 
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row passace for- vessels to pass and 
repass, In these the owners reside 
with their tamilics, the latter of whom 
but seldom visit the shore. ‘The 
Chinese junks that trade to Batavia 
and the Hastern Islands lie in the 
centre of the river, moored head and 
stern, mony of them excecding 600 
tons burihen, A Chinese ship, or 
Jnok, is seldom the property of one 
man. Sometimes 40 or 50, or even 
100 different merchants purchase a 
vessel, and divide into as many com- 
parinents as there are partners, so 
that each knows his own particular 
part in the ship, which he is at liberty 
fo fit up and secure as he pleases, 
The bulk heads, by witich these di- 
Visions are formed, consist of stout 
planks, so well cavlked as to be 
completely water-tight. A ship thas 
formed may strike ona rock, and yet 
sustain bo serious injury; a Icak 
springing in one division of the hold 
Will not be attended with any da- 
meye to articles placed in another, 
and from her firmness she is qualified 
to resist a more than ordinary shock. 
A considerable loss in stowage is of 
corse: sustained s but the Chinese 
exports generally contain a consi- 
derable valne ina smali bulk, Some 
of these ships arc vot less than’ 1000 
tons burthen, having a crew of 500 
men, owners Of goods and seamen, 


besides other passengers, who leave’ 


their country to better their fortunes 
at Batavia, Mauilla, aud among 
the Eastern Islands. The" Chinése 
coasting vessels are usually divided 
jnto 13 distinct compartments, well 
canlked and water-tight. In. navi- 
gating these vessels the same come 
pass is used as jn Kurope; but in 
China the south alone is considered 


as the attracting power, the Chinese 


compass is named ting-nan-ching, or 
the needle pointing to the ‘south, 


Vhe Chinese junks~ generally sail 


with one monsvon, and return with 


another. In the north-east monsoon 


they sail to Manilla, Banca, and Ba-' 


_tavia, and return to"Eimoy and Can- 
fon. with that from the south west. 


There are tive juuks afmually from. 


CANTON, 


Emoy to Ratavia, on hoard of which 
a considerable number of Chinese 
emigrate, 

Canton is about 15 miles above 
Whampoa, and in this distance are 
five chop, or -custom-houses, where 
boats are examined, ‘The head tou- 
liff, named by the mariners John 
Tuck, regulate the emperor’s duties, 
respecting avhich the importer re- 
mains entirely imnorant, as they are 
paid by the purchaser of the goods, 
which are generally weighed and 
earried off immediately an landing. 
The cargoes are weighed with Eng- 
lish weights of 50, instead of 56 
pounds, and afterwards reduced to 
Chinese eattics, by multiplying by 
three and dividing by four; and then 
converted to peculs, by dividing. the 
product by 100. A pecul weighs 
1324 pounds English, and catty 14 
po: nd; but the Chinese sale weights 
are generally inaccurate, and must 
be attended to. All goods in China 


are. bought and sold by weight, even 


articles of food, such as milk, fowls, 
hogs, &«. The long measure is the 
cubit of about 143 inches. A tael is 
equal to 5798 decimal, troy weight ; 
and in the East India Company’s ac- 
counts the tacl of silver is reckoned 
at 6s. 8d. sterling. 

The Chinest measure a ship from 
the centre of the forc-mast to the 
centre of the mizen-mast for the 
length, and close ,abaft the main- 
mast from outside, taking the cx- 
treme for the breadth, ‘lhe leneth 
is then multiplicd by the breadth, 
and divided by 10, the result being, 
according to their ideas, the mensu- 
ration of the ship. At the custom- 
house, ships that arrive are classed 
under three denominations, first, sc- 
cond, and third rates; and’ ships, 
however small, pay as third rates, 
Which is a heavy charge on the small 
vessels that trequentéhe port; nor is 
the dnty augmented on ships exceed~ 
ing the size of what they term first 
rates. The proportions are, , 
‘Ist rates, 74 cubits long &.23 broad 
2d... 7Lditto.......22to 23 do. 
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The duties on ships of the smallest 
elass amount, on an average, to about 
4000 dollars, and not a great deal 
more is exacted for ships of larger 
‘dimensions. Smali country ships 
frequently lie off about Linting Fora, 
or Large Bay, until some of the large 
China ships trom Europe come to 
sight, when they shift their cargoes 
on beard of them. It is usaally car- 
ried up to Canton for one per cent. 
by which expedient the duties, cus- 
‘toms, and measurement on the ship 
are saved, as well as the emperor's 
present. 

‘The monopoly of all foreign trade 
is consigned by the policy of the 
Chinese government to a limited 
number of inerchants, seldom ex- 
cecding cight, but occasionally more; 
in 1793 they were 12, and in 1808 
14. Allftoreign curgocs pass through 
the hands Of these merchants, ‘who 
are commonly men of large property, 
‘and by them also the return cargoes 
‘are furnished. With them the East 
India Company’s supercargoes, tran- 
sact the concerns of their cinployers; 
they dispose of the goods imported, 
and purchase the commodities which 
compose the homeward-bound cargo. 


At the close of the season they are / 


gencrally indebted to the Company 
above half a million sterling, and 
have, besides, property in their hands 
belonging to the Company and other 


Sritish subjects, the aggregate of. 
Which has been estimated at two. 


millions sterting. 

The whole establishment of the 
Vast India Company here consists 
of 12 supercargoes anid cight writers. 
The latter have a small annual allow- 
ance and a tree table; and they suc- 
cced in rotation to the situations of 
the tofiner, who have also a fice 
table, and annually divide amoung 


‘themsclves, in shares proportioned to ™ 


their seniority, a sum seldopy falling 
short of 80,0001. sterling. ‘This arises 
_from a per centage on the import and 
export oargoes, producing to the 
‘chick, on an average, 86001. per, an- 
‘num; and, to the first, second, and 
‘third mombers df the select commit- 
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tee, above 71001, The senior super 
cargo has about GOOOL per annum, 
and the juniors in proportion declin- 
ing on a graduated scale; but none 
of the supercargoes have Jess than 
1500L per annma. Having an addi- 
tion to this, the accommadation of a 
free house and table, they may be 
considered as the best paul service 
in the world. 
pertormed for this liberal remmnera- 


tion consist in a residence for three 


or four munths every year at Can- 


ton, damning the seasen of intercourse: 


With the hong, or security merchiuit, 
to whoin they deliver the imported 


foods, and receive the teas aad other: 


return produce. When the business 
of the scason 1s finished, the ships 
laden and dispatched to England, 


they retire to Macao for the rest of 


the year, where they remain until 
the opening of the cuguing season. 
Here they have very little to do, aud 


‘are cooped up within a space not 


exceeding two or three miles, with 
scarcely any society but what is 
formed anong themselves. 

The external commerce of Canton 


The services to be. 


is very considerable, and the articies . 


of export numerous; but their cour 
parative Importance is alinost: ab- 
sorbed in that of tea. The mports 
are Inore miseclaneous. From -Bom- 


bay and the Malabar coast trey con- - 


sist chiefly of cotton, pepper, sandal . 


wood, putehick, sharks’ fins, oliba 


nun, elephants’ teeth, rhinocero? 
horiif} pefris, cornelians, and beads: 
From the countries adjacent, te the 
straits of Malacca, tin, pepper. betel 


‘nut, rattans,. sea. swallo; (biche ce 
mar) and bird nests are. imported. 


The principal articles imported to 
Canton‘by the East India Compaay 
are clotlis, long ells, camblets, leed, 
and tin, Ju. 1808-9, the value of 
Woollens imported at Cauton by he 


East India Company was 877,5631. ; 


the total valué of all their inputs, 
1,095,317L : sterling. In (786, the 


‘imports of woullens amounted to mly 
* 202,023}... Prior-to the commutition - 
‘act, in 1784, the imports of tha ar-° 
tide Were anfiland extremely. dili-; 
: 4 | 


| 


o 
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cult to sell. The probity, pyunctn- 
ality, and credit of the [ast India 
Company and their agents is known 
to be such by the Chinese, that their 
goods are taken away as to quantity 
and quality tor what they are declared 
in the invoice, and the bales with 
their mark pass in trade, without ex- 
aimination, through many hands and 
an immense cxtent of country, and 
are never opened until they reach 
the shop of the person who sells for 


actual consumption, The quantity - 


of British tin nnported by the Hast 
India Company varices, but may be 
averaged at 300 tons annually; the 
Chinese, for many uses, preter -the 
Banca tin, which they assert is more 
malleable. The other articles im- 
ported from Eneland as private trade 
by the officers and commanders of 
the Compauy’s ships are lead, skins 
and furs, cochineal, window glass, 
clocks, watches, the latter varying 
from 40s. a pair to the highest cost. 
‘lo suit the Chinese taste they must 
be sold in pairs. The other articles 
are small quantities of cutlery, hard- 
ware, looking glass, and coral; the 
whole private trade being estimated 
at 220,000]. per annum. 

The imports from British India are 
very considerable, but are liable to 
much fluctuation in quantity. In 
‘1805 the total imports frum the Bri- 
fish possessions in India amounted 
to 15,060,577 rupees, consisting of 
Cotton -‘- - ~- - 9,452,619 


on -- €3,2¢ +570 
lece goods 470,61 
earls - “= 422,937 


287,000 
276,674 
251,223 
155,500 


Saltpetre - 
Sandal wood 
iS ar fins - 


Sicca rupees 14,606,724 


he remainder was made up of 
articles of smaller amount and value. 
Until 1802 the cotton was reccived 
enirely from Bombay, but since that 
eypd Bengal has supplied a con- 
‘sig@able proportion, the whole an- 
ug-import, on an average, being 
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about 60,000 bales. Opium is pro- 
hibited by the Chinese government, 
yet above 2000 chests: are ‘annually 
imported, the average sale price 
being abont 1200 dollars per chest. 
The impotts trom the Bastern Archi- 
pelago are various, gold is the most 
material, but it is impossible cor- 
rectly to estimate the quantity. The 
imports of merchandize from foreicn 
Kiurope and from America are, in 
many respects, siunilar to those from 
England, but small in quantity, bul- 
lion being depended on for the pur- 
chase of the homeward bound cargo. 
OF this article the average import 
from America amounted to half a 
million annually, and about 100,0001. 
in goods, 

‘The principal exports from Canton 
are tea, chia ware, gold in: bars, 
sugar, sugar candy, rhubarb, china 
root, snake rvot, sarsaparilla, leather, 
tutenague, japan copper, varnished 
and lacquered ware, drugs, leaf gold, 
utensils made of white and red cop- 
per, cast iron, sik raw and wrought, 
thread, nankcens, -mother-ol-pear), 
gamboge, quicksilver, allum, dam- 
mer, red Icad, vermilion, furniture, 
toys, and a great variety of drugs. 

In 1809-10 the -cost and charges 
on the goods exported from Canton 
by the East India Company amount- 
ed tu 2,378,883). sterling, and sold 
in England for 3,723,116}. ‘The sale 
amount of goods exported by tho 
commanders and officers in private 
trade amounted to 353,418]. The 
quantity of tea sold at the bast In- 
dia Company’s sales in 1810 was 
24,540,923 pounds, the duty on which 


‘was 3,548,8601. In 1806-7 the quan- 


tity of tea shipped at Canton on 
board English ships amounted to 
32,683,066 libs. ‘ 
Ou board of two unknown 

Ships - - - = - 1,634,267 
In 1806 on board of Amc- 

ricau ships - -“- - 9,644,667 


RS ee cea 


Total 43,862,000 


In 1807 there was shipped on 
board ‘of Amoricaa ships from -Can- 
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ton 7,730,933 libs. In 1810-11 there 
was no tea shipped from Cauton on 
board either foreign or American 
ships; on board of British ships 
27,163,066 pounds, The price of the 
East India Company's teas has con- 
tinued nearly stationary for above 40 
years. Nankeens are made of Chi- 
nese cotton in a particular province, 
and are exclusively a Chinese ma- 
nufacture. ‘The new teas seldom 
reach Canton, from the interior, be- 
fore the month of November. 

In 1805 the total exports to the 
British possessions in Tudia amouut- 
ed to sicca rupees 12,676,519, con- 
sisting of 


Bullion - + -- - =: 8,181,845 
Picce goods - - - - 99,142 
Sugar and sugar candy 957 (48 
Tutenague - - - - 692431 
Camphor - - -.- - 361,703 
Tea eater ee 301,398 
Raw silk - - - - - 207,743. 
Nankeens - = = = 200,295 
China ware - -© - =. 110,637 


The remainder was composed of 
various articles of smaller value and 
amount. The Chinese make a sne- 
cies of paper froin the bamboo, which 
is an article of export. | 

The Russians are excluded from 
the sea-ports of China, because a 
trade is carried on with them on the 
fronticrs of Siberia at Kiatcha, and 
the Chinese do not admit of two 
places of trade with the same aation., 

The glass, beads, and buttons, of 
various shapes and colours, worm by 
persons of rank in China, are chiefly 
made at Venice ; and this is among 
the remnants of the great and al- 
most exclusive trade which the Ve- 
hetiajs carried on withthe east. 
"The inhabitants of. China make great. 
use of spectacles which are made at 
Canton, but the artists do not seem 
to understand*any principle of op- 
tics, so as to form the cye glasses of 
such convexitics or concavities as to 


rentily the various defects of vision, _ 


but Jeave their customers to find out. 
what suits them best.. The Canton 
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lapidaries cut dciamonds,.and their 
artists are extremely expert in imi- 
tating European works. They mend 
and even make watches, copy paint- 
ings aud colour drawings with great 
success. They also make coarse sitk 
stuckings, and have been loug cele- 
brated for their toys, kuown by the 
names of balancers and tumblers. 
They generally assay their gold here 
with touch needles, by which it is 
said they can detect so small a dit 
ference as 1-200th part of the mix- 
ture, 

Provisions and refreshments of alt 
sorts are abundant at Canton, and, 
in general, of an excellent quality, 
nor is the price exorbitant. Every 
description of them, dead or alive, is 
sold by weight.: It is a curkius fact, 
that the Chinese make no use of 
milk, either in its liqnid state, or in 
the shape of curds, butter, or cheese, 
Among the delicacies of a Chinese 
market are to be seen horse ilesh, 
dogs, cats, hawks, and owls. The 
country is well supplied with fish 
from. the. canals and numberless 
rivers that inicrsect the country, and 
the inhabitants breed also gi. at muin- 
bers of gold and silver fish, which are 
kept in large stock pouds, as well as 


Jn glass and china vases. 


"Nhe lower orders of Chinese, whe 
engage as servants to Europeans at 
Canton, are extremely ready in ac- 
quiring a smattering of the English 
language, and fertile in) laveutions 


forapakjnug themselves intchigible to 


their employers. All the business at 
Canton with Kurozi¢ans is transacted 
in ajargoiu of the English iangaave. 
The seunds of such letters as bk, D, 
R, and X, are utterly uikinwwn in 
China. Instead of these they sub- 
stitute some other letter, such as L 
for R, which occasions. a Chinese 


‘dealer in rice to offer for sale in Eng- 


lish a very unmarketable commodity. 


The common Chinese salutation is 


“hou, poo hou,” the literal meaning 
: . eT een : : ry 
of which is, “ well, not well, The 
name mandarin is unknown amony 
the’ Chinese, Cochin Chinese, aud 
Tunquincse, the word used by all 
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these nations for a person in antho- 
rity being quan, Mandarin is a Por- 
tazuese word derived from the verb 
lwatudar, to command. No correct 
estimate of the population of Canton 
has ever been formed, but it is known 
tu be very great. 


The intercourse between Enrope | 


and China, by the way of the Cape 
of Good Hope, hewan in the year 
toi7, when Emanuel, King of Por- 
tugal, sent a flect of eight ships to 
China withtan ambassador, who was 
conveyed to Pekin, and obtained 
permission ‘to establish a trade at 
Canton, About 1634 some ships 


‘from England visited Canton, but 


made a most inauspicious com- 
mencement, as a rupture and battle 
immediately tock place ; but peace 
was atierwards restured, the misan- 
derstanding being attributed to the 
treachery of, the Portuguese. in 
1667 the Court of Directors in their 
letter to the agent at Bantam in Java 
desire him, “ to send hume by these 
ships 100) pounds of the best tey 
(tea) that you can get ;” bat the first 
Binportation of tea is supposed to 
hiave takea plare in 1669, when two 
canisters, contaking 1434 pouads, 


“were received by the way of Bantam, 


as it does not appear any direct in- 
tercourse then existed with China. 
$v the year 1673 the Company im- 
ported 4713 pounds of tee, bat so 
large a quantity seems to have glut- 
ted the market, for the imports of 
tea for six subsequent ycars-aniiunt- 
ed in all to 410 pounds, parchased 
generatly at Surat or Madras. In 
2680 we find the first notice of a 
ship seut direct by the Hast India 
Cumpany to China. In‘ 1700 there 
were three ports open for the recep- 
tion of English vessels, viz. Limpo, 
Canton, ‘aud Amoy, | 

Since that period. the commerce 
with Canton has progressively in- 
ercased, although it has occasionally 
met with accidental interruptions; 
as in 1784 and L801 when two Chi- 
nese. were -killed by shot from Bri- 


*tish vessels... The most recent dif- 


ferciice took place in 1806, when an 
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expedition having been sent from 
Bengal to garrison Macao with Bri- 
tish troops, the trade was stopped, 
but the troops being subsequently 
Withdrawn, au amicable arrangement 
took place, and the trade resumed 
its asual course, 

"Velicu-Lamng, the old Emperor of 
China, resigned his throne to his 
15th son, the present sovereign hea- 
King, in February, 1796, having com- 
picted a reign of GO years. He died 
in’ February, 1799, aged 89 years, 
Since the accession of the present 
monarch the reins of government 
appear to have becu eunsideralily res 
taxed, as imsurrections have been 
frequent, and some of them at no 
great distance from Canton, Al 
though, in general, there are a much 
greater number of troops quartered 
throughout the province of Canton 
than in any other, a precaution ne- 
cessary on acconnt of the great in- 
flux of foreigners. to the port. The 
sea coast has also been so much in- 
fested by pirates as to threaten the 
extinction of the Chinese coasting 
and foreign trade in: their own ves- 
sels, (Siaunton, Barrow, Milburn, 
Elmore, Johnson, Macpherson, Quar~ 
terly Review, Sc.) 

Canyarcurna, (the Town of the Vir- 
gin).—A small town, contaming 
about 200 houses, In the district of 
Svutl: Canara, situated on the south 
banks of a river which surrounds the 
town and fort of Cumly, Lat. 12°, 
34..N. Long. 73°. 4. i. The inha- 
bitants are chiclly Moplays, Macnas, 
Mogayers, and Concanies. (2". Bu- 
chanan, §c.) 

Cap and Burton Istes.—Two 
small isles in the Straits of Sunda, 
the first lying in lat, 5°. 58’.S. Long. 
105°. 46’. E.; the second in dat. 5° 
49°, S. Long. 105°. 48’, 1. They 
appear to have been originated by a 
subaqucous volcang, 

In the Cap are two caverns run- 
ning horizontally into the side of the 
rock, and in these are fouwd a nam- 
ber of the bird nests so much phized 
by the Chinese. They seem to be 
composed ef fine filaments, cenient- 
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td together by transparent viscous 
inatter, not unlike what is left by the 
foam of the sca upon stones alter- 
nately covered with the tide, or those 
relatinous animal substances found 
floating on every coast. The birds 
that build these nests are small grey 
swallows, with bellies of a dirty 
white. ‘They are very small, and so 
quick of flight, as to be shot with 
dificulty. "Fhe same nests are said 
to he found in deep caverns, at the 
foot of the highest mountains in the 
middle of Java, at a great distance 
from the sea, from which, it is 
thought, the birds derive no mate- 
rials, either for their food or the 
constraction of their nests. They 
feed on fuseets which they find hover- 
ing over stagnated pools between the 
mountains, and it is supposed they 
prepare their nests from the rem- 
nants of their food. 

"The nests are plated in horizontal 
rows, at different depths, from 50 to 
600 feet. Their value is chictly de- 
termined by the uniform fineness and 
delicacy of their texture, those that 
are white and transparent being most 
estcemed, and often selling in China 
for their weight in silver. ‘The birds 
having spent two months in prepar- 
ing their nests, lay each two eggs, 
which are hatched in about 15 days. 
When the birds become fledged their 
nests are seized, which is done re- 
sularly thrice a year, with the assist- 
anee of bambou aud rope ladders. 
‘hese nests are an object of con- 
siderable traffic among the Javanese, 
but it does not appear that the saval- 
lows frequent the southern extremity 
of Sumatra. : 

A good birds’ nest is about the 
size of a small china cup, almost as 
white a# writing paper, and as trans- 
parent as isinglass, with @ very few 
downy feathers hanging about it. 
The common blgck nests are more 
plentiful, and may be had any where 
to the eastward, but they are full of 
feathers aad dirt. ‘The thickness of 
the iicsis is about that of a silver 


spoon, and their weight, when dry” 


and brittle, from a quarter. to half 
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an ae (Staunton, Elinore, &c. 
Ke. 

CapALUAN.—A small island, one 
of the Phillippines, lying due south 
of the Island of Luzon, distant four 
miles, Lat. 13°. 50’. N. Ln length it 
may be estimated at 14 miles, by 
five the average breadth. 

CARAMNASSA, (Carma nasa, the 
destruction of pious works).—A small 
winding river, which separates the 
province of Bahar from that of Be- 
nares, | 

By an ancient text the Hindoos 
were forbidden even to touch the 
waters of the Caramnassa, but the 
inhabitants on its banks claim an 
exemption which is admitted by the 
other Hindoos, although their ayer- 
sion to the Caramnassa continues as: 
great as ever. By the contact alone 
of its baneful waters, pilgrims sup- 
pose they lose the fruit and efficacy 
of their religious austerities and pil- 
grimages, and they always cross it 
with the utmost caution. Major 
Rennel thinks itis the-Commenasses 
of Arian. 

On. crossing this river on service 
from Bahar, the Bengal officers re- 
ceive an additional pay, to enable 
them to defray the increased ex- 
penses they are subjected to in the 
Pas provinces. (Wilford, Foster, 
ye. 

CaRANJA.—A small island in the 
harbour of Bombay, named by the 
natives Uran. 

. CARCUBLA.—An open town in the 
province of South Canara, contain- 
ing above 200 houses, Lat. 13°. 12%. 
N. Long. 75°. 4’. E. Near this place 
are the ruins of the palace ef the 
Byrasu wodears (chiefs), the most 
powerful of the former Jain Rajahs 
of ‘Tulava, or South Canara. (F. 
Buchanan, fc.) a 

CarimaTa.—A small island, about 
30 miles in circumference, lying off 
the west.coust of Bornco, betwixt 
the first and secorid degrees of south 
latitude, This island is high and 
woody,. with a peak in the middle, 
which is generally cloud capped. It 


is thkabited.’ 
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Caron JAVA— An island about 
20 miles in circumference, ino the 
Java sea, surrounded by a cluster of 
smelter ones, Lat. 6°. 457.8. Long. 
110°. 19". FE. The middite one is of 
considerable size, and as well as the 
sniuler ones that encompass it, is 
covcred with wood. 

Carwwane.—A_ district on the 
north-west 
Java, adjacent to Batavia. 

Carii—-Some remarkable caverns 
inthe province of Aurungabad, si- 
tnated opposite to the tort of Log- 
hur, from which they are distant 
about four miles, and 30 miles N. W. 
from Poonah. 

The chain of hills ive runs east 
and west, but the one in which the 
caves are protrudes from them at 
right angles, ‘Vhe chief cave fronts 
due west. Here are an extensive 
line ofcaverns, the principal of which 
consists of a vestibule of an oblong 
square shape, divided from the tem- 
ple itself, which is arched and sup- 
ported by pillars. The Jcngth of the 
whole is 126 feet, the breadth 46 
feet. No figures of the deity are to 
be found within the pagoda, but the 
walls of the vestibule are eovcred 
with carvings jn allo relievo of ele- 
phants, of "human figures of both 
sexes, and of Buddha, who is re- 
presented in some places sitting cross 
legged, and in others erect. ‘There 
are numerous inscriptions on the 
walls. ‘The ribs of the reof are tim- 
ber, and cannot be supposed Bf equal 
age with the cxcavation, and are 
dificult to be accounted for, the 
worship of Buddha having been so 
Jong saperseded by the Braluuiuical 
religion. 

A line of caves extends about 150 

yards ta the north of the great one, 
‘These are fat roofed, and of a square 
form, and probably were o¢ cupied 
by the attendants on the temple. In 
the last isa figure of Buddha. The 
Carli caves are said tu be G00 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The diiferenee between the ca- 
verns of Elephanta. and Carli are 
striking. Here are ‘no personitica- 


eoust of the island of 
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tions of the deity, and no separate 
cells for sacred rites. The religious 
opinions which consecrated them are 
no less different, the first having been 
de ‘tlicate dito the dcities of the. Brah- 
minical sect, and the last to those of 
the Buddhists, or of the Jains, (Lord 
Valentia, MM. Graham, Se.) 

CARMULLA, (€ ‘arimalla). —A town 
in the territories of the Poonah Ma- 
harattas, in the provinee of Anrun- 
gabad, 100 miles F. from Poouah. 
Lat. 16° 234. N. Long. 75° 327. 4. 
This is a considerable town, with a 
stone fort, which has a double wall. 
and a ditch between them; a long 
ditch also surrounds the outer wail. 
(U plan, Ve.) 

CARNAPRAYAGA.--~A_ village ia 
northern Hindostan, in the province 
of Sevinagur, situated at) the con- 
fluence of the Alacananda with the 
Pindar River, which coines from the 


. J Lat. 36% 17’. N. Long. 79°. 
°, 1. This is one of the five pra- 


its or holy places, mentioned in 
the Shastras, and considered as the 
third in pointof consequence. "The 
village consists only of six or eight 
houses, with a math, or shrine, in 
which is placed the tnage of Raja 


Carna. (Jtaper, Se.) 
eee 
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‘The large province, deneminated 
the Carnatic by Europeans, compre- 
hends the former dominions and de- 
pendencies, of the Nabob of Arcot, 
and extends from the Sth to the 16th 
degrees of north latitude. ‘The north- 
erm boundary commences at the 
southern limits of the Guntoor cir- 

ear, defined by the small River Gan- 
dezama, which falls into the sea at 
Monutapilly. From heuce it stretches 
south to Cape Comoria, a distance 
of about 560 milgs in length, but of 
an unequal breadth, the average 
being about 75 miles. 

The region ‘south of the River 
Colorvon is called the Southern Car- 
natic, and was rather tributary te 
the Nabobs of Arcot than areal pos- 
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cession, Prior to the British sove- 
reignty it-was occupied by uumber- 
Tess rajuhs, polygars, and other petly 
chicts, and subdivided into the dis- 
driets of Timevelly, Madura, Ma- 
rawas, the polygar’s territory, part 


uf ‘Vrichinopoly and ‘Tanjore; the 


principal towns being ‘Tanjore, ‘Tri- 

chinopoly, Madara, Tranquebar, Ne- 

yapatam, and ‘Tinnevelly, . 
"Phe central Carnatic extends from 


the Coleroon to the River Pennar, - 


and contamed the remainder df 'Tri- 
chinopoly, Voleonda, Palamcotta, 
Gingee, Wandewash, Conjec, Vel- 
lore, Chinglepat, Chandgherry, Ser- 
damilly, and part of Nelloor; the 
chief towns being Madras, Pondi- 
cherry, Arcot, Watllajahbad, Vel- 
lore, Cuddalore, Gingee, Pullicat, 
Chandzherry, and Nelloor, 

The Northern Carnatic extended 
jrom the River Penuar to the River 
Gundezama and the Guntoor cirear, 
and included the remainder of Nel- 
floor, Ongole, and some smaller dis- 
thicts; the chief towns being On- 
role, Carwaree, and Samgaum. This 
fast region in ancient Hindoo times 
was termed Andhra, and reached to 
the Godavery. The sovercigns were 
called Andhras about the beginning 


of the Christian era, at which time, 


the Andhra, or Audara kings, were 
very powerful in India. 

The principal rivers are the Pen- 
nar, the Palar, the Cavery, and the 
Vagraroo, all of which have their 
sources in the table land above the 
Ghauts, ‘The vast height of these 
mountains, and their great cxtent, 
not only fix the boundaries of the 
{wo Carnatics above and below the 
Ghauts, but by stopping the course 
of the winds fikewise divide the 
scusons, * | 

The climate of the Carnatic may 
he considered as one of the hottest 
iu tudia, althoug’s somewhat reliev- 
ed on the sca coast by the preva- 
lence of the land and sea breezes. 
4t is common in May, June, and 
Jnly, te have occasional showers, 
and at some periods of that time to 
have even three er four days.heavy 
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rain, which cools the air, and ena- 
bles the cultivation for dry grains to 


take place. The weather in July, 


though hot, is cloudy, with strong 
winds from the west. 

In the greater proportion of the 
Carnatic the soil is sandy, and water 
being scarce, much excrtion is re- 
gtired to procure it. In such dis- 
tricts as have not the advantage of 
being watered by considerable rivers, 
or ia parts where the water cannot 
be conveyed from them to t:e adja- 
cent ficlds, tanks are made, which 
being filled during the periodical 
rains, furnish water for the rice fields, 
aud for the catile in the dry season. 
Some of these are of great extent; 
and were originally made by enclos- 
ing deep and low situations with a 
strong mound of earth. Others of 
less inagnitade for the use of tem- 
ples, towns, or gardens, are of a 
quadrangular form, lined with stone, 
and descending inregular steps from 
the margin to the bottom. 

In the towns, as well as the vil- 
laces, and along some of tle prin- 
cipal high roads, are choultries, in 
the native language called chauvadi, 
from which probably the English 
term choultry is derived. These 
public buildings, for the reception of 
travellers, have been erected and 
endowed by the magnificence of the 
prince, the gencrosity of some rich 
individual, or not uncommonly in 
consegnenge of some pious vow. A 
Brahmin resides near, who furnishes 
the traveller with food and a mat to 
lic on; and contiguous is a tank, or 
well, for the pilgrims to perform 
their ablutions. Every where, with- 
in 40 or 50 miles of Madras, such 
useful buildings are very commen, 
and have been erected and endowed: 
by rich-native merchants of that city. 

The only trées that grow sponta- 
neously on the barren parts of the 
Camatic are, the melea azadirachta, 
and the robinia mitis, the last of 
which flourishes both on the arid hills 
of the Carnatic, and on the muddy 
banks of theGanges. Very little of 
the soil betwixt Ori Permaturt and 
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Vira Permal Fillays Chonlirywill, at 
the usaal cent repay the expense of 
cultivation, and ia the present state 
of the population it would not be 
expedient to let it at low rents, as 
hy that means useful labourers might 
be taken irom more valuable lands, 
The only good water in this neigh- 
bourhood is preserved in tanks ; that 
whichis found in wells is called salt 
by the natives, alihough the qnan- 
tity of mauriat of soda contained in 
itis very sinall, Famines and scarci- 
ties are much more frequent in the 
Carnatic and south of India, than in 
the Bengal provinces. 

Lu all those districts of the Car- 
natie, into which the permanent sys- 


ten of revenue assessments has been. 


iutrodaced, the condition of the cul- 
tivators has been improved ; hecause, 
althouch the assessment was ori- 
ginally fixed at ouc half of the pro- 
duce, in the course of titne, by im- 
provements, the balf is reduced to 
one third, one fourth, and even toa 
fifth part of the actnal produce, 


There are few countries that can. 


exhibit so many large temples, and 
other public monuments of wealth 
and civilization, as the Carnatic; al- 
most all the pagodas are built of the 
same form. <A Jarge area, which is 
commonly a square, is enclosed by 
a wall 15 or 20 feet high, and in the 
middle of the arca are the temples, 
which, as if intended to he con- 
cealed from publie view, are uever 
raised above the height ‘of the sur- 
rounding wall, In the middle of 
oue or more of the sides of this wall 
Is a gateway, over which is built a 
high tower, not designed as a de- 
fence of the pagoda, but as a histo- 
rical monument of the vods to vw bom 
it is dedicated, representing the at- 
tributes and adventures of these di- 
vinilies, 7 
‘Theres were ap astonishing auin- 
ber of forts and fortresses formerly 
in the Carnatic, mostly built of a 
square turn. ‘They are now, in con 
sequence of the long internal tran- 
quillity, rapidly soing to decay ; but 
the natural strefigth of the situations 
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on which they are placed will for 
ever remain, and) point out their 
former site, Villages and towns in 
an open country are but a day in 
duration, compared with fortresses, 
especially when the latter derive any 
portion of thei strength for their 
natural situation. 

The great mass of the population 
in this extensive province profess the 
Hindoo religion of the Brahminical 
persuasion, the Mahommedans being 
butthinly scattered over the country, 
except at the nabob’s court, and a 
few other places. In (783 there 
were reekoned to be about 20,600 
vttive Christians of the Roman Ca- 
tholic seet; and the Christians of all 
descriptions probably amount, at pre- 
sent, tu double that number ‘The 
population of the Carnatic, in its 
most extensive sense, may be esti- 
mated at five millions of souls, They 
are considered inferior in’ bodily 
strength to the Rajpoots, and other 
natives of Tindostan Propec. 

The greater part of the Brahmins 
throughont the Lower Carnatic tol- 
low secular professions, "They al- 
most entirely (ill the different offices 
in the collection of the revenue and 
administration of justice, and they 
are, exclusively, employed as mes- 
sengers and keepers of choultrics. 
. Much of the fand is rented by 
them, but, like the Jews, they scl- 
dom put their hand to actual labour, 
and on no account will they hold 
the plough. ‘Their farms are chicfly 
cultivated by slaves of the infcrior 
castes, called Sudras, and Punehum 
Bundunm. ‘These last are by far the 
most laborious people of the country. 
but the greater part of them are 
slaves. So sensible was Slyder of 
their value, that, during Mis incur- 
sions, this was the caste he princt- 
pally cudcavoured to carry away. 
There are afew Mahommedan farm- 
ers who possess slaves, but the most: 
humerous class of farmers is com- 
posed of Sudras. Some o7 these pos- 
sess slaves, but many of them culti- 
vate their farms with their own 
hands. 
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Throughout this province the uss 
is @ very common animal, ‘The breed 
is small, as in Bengal, but there is 
an uncommon varicty of colour 
among them. Some are of tlic usual 
ash colour, While others are almost 
black, in which case the cross on 
their shoulder disappears, ‘They are 
kept by five classes of people, who 
are all of low castes, the higher 
ranks disdaining the use of so im- 
pure an animal, One of these is a 
wretched caste, named Cheusu Ca- 
rir, who are described as having 
neither house nor cullivation, One 
common article of their food is the 
white ant, or termes. They travel 
from place to place, conveying their 
ehildren and baggage on asscs.— 
Every man has also a cow, instructed 
fike a stalking horse, by means of 
which he approaches game, and 
sheots it with arrows. 

The most numerous class of Brah- 
mins (comprehending one half of all 
the Brahmins in the Lower 
natic) is named the Simartal sect, 
who are votaries of Mahadua or 
Siva, and followers of Sankara 
Achanya. Throughout both Carna- 
fics, except at Madras, the Brah- 
minus appropriate to themselves a par- 
ticular quarter of every town, and 
senerally that which is best fortified. 
‘A Sudra is not permitted to dwell in 
the same street with a Brahmin, 
while he exacts the same deference 
from the Whalliara or Pariar, and 
other low castes. These people ge- 
nerally live in wretched huts about 
the suburbs. 

In both the Upper and Lower 
Carnatics taking snuff is much niore 
common than in Bengal; smoking, 
on the cugtrary, is in ereat disrepute, 
The hookah is totally unknown, 
except among Mahommedans. ‘The 
lower classes. smoke cigars, but a 
Brahmin would lo8e caste by such 
#. practice; and it is considered un- 
becoming | eyen among the richer 
part of the Sudra tribe. 

Throughout the southern parts of 
India fowls are a common article of 
dict with the lower castes, whereas 
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in Begal their use is confined en- 
tirely to Mahommedans. In Bengal 
ducks and geese are commonly used 
by the Hindoos, but in the south of 
India these birds are not at all do- 
mesticated, except by Muropeaus, 

Notwithstanding the great resort 
of Isuropeans, and other fureigucrs 
to the Carnatic, the genyine Hlindoo 
Inanners are retained by the great 
majority in wonderful purity. Hany 
person, leaving Madras, goes to the 
nearest Hindoo village, nota mile iato 
the country, he is as much remoyed 
from European manners and cus- 
toms, as if he were in the centre of 
Hindostan. 

rom that part of the Carnatic 
situated between ethe Rivers Palar 
and Coleroon, the articles of pro- 
duce or manufactures exported to 
Mairas are chieliy piece gouds, coif- 
sisting mostly of blue cloths, salaimn- 
pores, coarse chintzes, ke. the blue 
cloths are again re-exported, as are 
many of the other coionred goods, 
to the eastern markets. Among the 
other articles sent from this quarter 
to Madras, are rum, indigo, grain, 
and numerous smaller commoditics. 
The imports from Madras are very 
inconsiderable. 

The first irraption of the Mahom- 
medaus into the Carnatic was in 
A.D. 1310, during the reign of 
Allah ud Deen on the Delhi throne, 
when they dceicated Belal Deo, the 
Hindoewsesereign. Alter this pe- 
riod occasional tribute was paid to 
the Deccany sovereigns, and subse- 
quently to the Mogul emperors, but 
actual possession “docs not appear 
to have been taken until towatds 
the conclusion of Aurengzebe’s 
reign, in the commencement “of the - 
18th century. In the year 1717, 
Nizam ul Mulk obtained posscssion 
of the Mogul conquests in the Dec- 
can aid south of India, which trom 
that period ‘ceased to form part of 
the empicze. 

In 1743 Anwar ud Deen was ap- 
pointed Nabob of the Carnatic and 
Arcot by Nizans ul ‘Mulk, the Sou- 
buhdar of the Deccan; and, in 1754, 
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after severe contests betwixt the dif- 
ferent claimants, aided by the French 
and English ast India Companies, 
his son, Mahommed Ali, was left in 
possession of that portion of the 
Carnatic recovered for him by the 
British arms. In 1763 it was again 
surrendcred to the Nabob Mahum- 
med Ali. after beiug wrested from the 
Freach, the contest having, in: all, 
lasted 15 years; in 1783 the British 
had again to reconquer it from Hy- 
der Ali. 

Mahommed Ali died the 13th of 
October, 1795, and was suceced- 
ed by his son, Gmdut ul Omra, who 
died the 15th of July, 1801, when 
Azim ul Amrah was raised to the 
threvee. ’ 

In 1801, the whole of the posses- 
sions of the Nabob of Arcot, situ- 
wted inthe Carnatic, with the ex- 
ecption of a small portion reserved 
-by him as the household lands of 
himself and family, were transferred 
to the Company by treaty. Of the 
Jands situated in the southern divi- 
sion of the Carnatic, consisting of 
the ‘Tinevelly and Manapara Pol- 
kuns, and the two marawars, Ran- 
nad and Sbhevagunga, and of those 
situated to the westward, called the 
Western Pollams, the Company had 
collected the tribute since 1792. In 
1795, the Pollams of Ramnad came 
dircetly under the charge and ma- 
nagement of the Company. The 
remaining part of the Canggtic ter- 
ritories, acquired by the treaty of 


1801, consisted of the districts of. 


Palnand, Nelloor, Angole, the pro- 
vinee of Arcot, the Pollams of Chit- 
towr, and the districts of Sativaid, 
"Tinevelly, and Madura. 

By the treaty, the nabob reserved 
to himself a clear revenue of from 
two to three lacks of pagodas an- 
nally, unincumbered by any charge, 
the British government undertaking 
to support a sufficient civil and mi- 
litary force for the protecticn of the 
country, and collection of the reve- 
nic. A liberal establishinent was 
also provided for the other branches 


of the family of Mahommed Ali Khan, 
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After this event the country was 
subdivided into the following col- 
lectorships, which comprehend also 
a few districts from the Upper Car- 
natic, viz. 

1. Nelloor and Ongole, including 
part of the western pollams, or 2e- 
mindaries. 

2. The northern division of Arcot, 
including Sativaid, Pullicat, Coon- 
gvoody in the Barramabal, part of 
Balaghaut, and the western pol- 
lains, or zemindaries, 

3. Chingleput, or the Jaghire. 

4, The southern division of Arcot, 
including Cudalore and Pondicherry, 

5. Vrichinopoly. 

6. Tanjore. 

7. Dindigul, including Madura, 
Manapara pollams, Ramnad, and 
Shevagnoea, partly in the Carnatic, 
and partly in Mysore, , 

8. ‘Tinevelly, in the Southern Car- 
natic. | 

(F. Buchanan, Sth Report, T. 
Munro, Maleotm, J. Grant, Rennet, 
W.lford, Fra, Paolo, \v.) 

Carnou, (Candaniu).—aA district 

in the Balaghant ceded districts, ex- 
tending along the south side of the 
‘Toombuddra River, and situated be- 
twist the 15th and 16th degrees of 
north latitude. When ceded to the 
British by the Nizam in 1800, it was, 
ina very desolate state, on account 
of the ravages it had sustained, but 
its condition has been since greatly 
ameliorated, The chicf town is Car- 
noul, 
Carnouc.—A town in the Bala- 
ghaut ceded districts, situated on 
the south side of the Toombuddra 
River. Lat. 15°. 50’. N. Long. 77°. 
58’. E. 

In 1762 this was the capital of # 
petty Patan sovereignty, which had 
never been completely subducd by 
the Mogul dynasty. It was then 
taken by the Nitam Salabut Jung, 
through the assistance of M. Bassy’s 
army, and its garrison of 4000 Pa- 
tans cut to picces, It is stil! the re- 
sidence and jaghire of a Patan chief, 
who is tributary. to the Company, 
whose northern boundary in this 
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quarter is_ the Tvombuddra, which 
joins the Krishna, a few miles be- 
low Carnoutl. 

Travelling distance from Iflydera- 
bad 127 miles S.S. W. from Ma- 
dras, 279; and from Seringapatam, 
279 miles, (Orne, 5th Report, Ren- 
nel, ¥e.) 

Carnoun.—A town iu the pro- 
vince of Babar, district of Hajy- 
poor, 50 iniles N. from Patua. ‘Lat. 

26°, 16’, N. Long. 85°. Fi. 

Caroor.—A town in the south of 
India, in the distriet of South Coim- 
betoor, 42 miles W. from the town 
of ‘Trichinopoly, Lat, 10°, 55’. N. 
Long. 78°. 12’. B. 'This town is si- 
tuated on the north bank of the 
Amarawati, or Caroor River, and 
contains above 1000 houses. At a 
little distance from the town is a neat 
fort, with a large temple, and a gar- 
rison of seytoys. ‘Phe supply of wa- 
ter in the Amarawati docs not last 
the whole year, so that in some 
seasons there is only one crop of 
rice. Near the river the rice crrounds 
are extensive, and fully cultivated, 

The river of Caroor was the an- 
cient boundary between the domi- 
vions of Mysore and 'Trichinopoly, 
and this conterminhal situation, un- 
der the security of a strong fort, and 
its rule over a rich and extensive 
district, had formerly rendered ita 
place of great mercantile resort and 
opulence. ‘This place was taken in 
1760, during the Carnatic wars, by 
Captain Ric ‘hard Smith, from Trichi- 
nopoly, and probably before this 
event no European troops had ad- 
vanced so far west inland, 

CakRAR.— A town in the province 
of Bejapoor, district of Mortizabad, 
situated ou the south side of the Ri- 
ver Kriehna, Lat. 179, 25’. N. Long. 

74°. 15". E. 

This is a considerable town, being 
a mnile in length, and nearly as much 
in breadth, well inhabited, and with 
a good inarket. Nearly in the centre 
of the town are two pagodas of great 
height and elegant workmanship. 
There is a fort. here, but without 
guns. From hence to Satarah is a 
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pleasant valley, well inhabited and 
cultivated, being intersected by many 
streams. (Moor, Ne.) 
CARRIANERS. —- A singular de- 
scription of people in the Birman 
empire, who inhabit different parts 
ot the country, particularly the 
western provinces of Dalla and Bas- 
seen, several socictics of whom also 
dwell in the districts adjacent to 
Rangoon, "hey are a simple, inno- 
cont) race, speaking a language dis- 
tinct from that of the Birnans, and 
cutertaining ride notions of religion. 
"They lead a pastoral life, and are the 
Thust industrious subtects of the 
state. "Pheir villages form a select 
community, from which they exclude 
all other sects; and they never re- 
side in a city, miter miele or marry 
with strangers. "They “profess, and 
sirictly observe, uniyersal peace, not 
engaging in war, or taking any part 
in the contests for domfnion; a sys- 
tem that necessarily places them in 
subjection to the ruling power of the 
day. Agriculture, the ‘are of cattle, 
and rearing of pouliry, are almost 
their only occupations. A great part 


-of the provisious used in ihe country 


is raised by the Carrianers, and they 
particularly excel in gardening. 
"They have of late years been hea- 
vily taxed and oppressed by the great 
Birman landholders, in cousequeitce 
of which numbers have withdrawn 


‘jnto the mountains of Aracan, 


"They have tradifional inaxims of 


juritpeedence for their internal go- 


verninent, but are without any writ- 
ten laws. Custom with them con- 
stitutes law. Some learn to speak 


‘the Birman language, and a few can 


write it impertectly. They dre ti- 
morons, honest, mild in their man- 
ners, and exceedingly hospitable to 
strangers. This people are not found 
higher up than ,Prome. One of 
them being interrogated, accounted 
for their state of imorance, and as- 
signed asa reason, that God ouce 
wrote his laws and commands upon 
the skin of a buflaloe, and called 
upon all the nations of the carth tos 
come and tafe a copy, w hich the y 
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all obeved. except the Carrianers, 
who had not leisure. (Symes, &e.) 

CarvsauL—aA town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, 70 miles N. by W. 
from the city of Dethi. Lat. 29°. 
41’. N. Long. 76% 48! 1. 

CaRNicoksR Isty.— The most 
northerly of the Nicobar Isiands, in 
the Bay of Bengal. Lat. 9° 8" N. 
Lone. 92° 53”. bs. 

This island is low,: of a round 
figure, about 40 miles in circumte- 
‘rence, and appeats, at a distance, to 
be entirely covered with trees, The 
KOiL is of a black kind of clay, and 
miurshy, and produces in great abun- 
danee, with litle care, most of the 
tropical fruits, such as pine apples, 
plamaius, cocoa nuts, also excellent 
yams, and a root named cachu.— 
"Lhe only quadrupeds in the island 
are bows, dogs, large rats, and a 
large animal of the lizard kind. 
'There are poultry, bat not in plenty. 
Snakes abound, some of the venom- 
ous kind. ‘There is great plenty of 
timber, and some of it remarkably 
Jarge. ‘The natives require money 
for their. provisions, and also expect 
knives, heudkerchiels, and other 
usefnl articles as presents, Shi_-s 
calling here may obtam pigs, fowls, 
cocoa nuts, betel nat, papaus, plan- 
tains, limes, and shaddocks. <A 
species of ginger grows wild iv the 
Island, 

‘Nhe natives are low in stature, but 
well made, and surprisingly active. 
"They are copper-coloured, 4m tneir 
teatures have a caste of the Malay ; 
the females are extremely ‘ugly. 
‘They are natarally gay aud lively, 
end drink arrack, when oflered 
them, tn large quantities. Many of 
them speak a broken  Linglish, 
mixed with Portuguese, which faci- 
Jitates intercourse with ships. ‘Their 
hogs are remarkably tat, being fed 
upon cocoa-‘nat kernel, which is the 
food also of their dogs, towls, and 
other don.estic animals. ‘The houses 
of the natives are generally built 
upon the beach, in villages of 15 or 
“20 houseg,each: «They are raised 
about 10. 4¢et lyom the‘ground, and 
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resemble bee-hives, having no wine 
dows. The entry is through a trap- 
door below, where the amily mount 
by a ladder, which is drawn up at 
hight. 

They do not manufacture any cloth ; 
What they have is procured from 
ships, which come to trade for their 
cocoa nuts, which are reckoned the 
best in India. The articles they pre- 
fer in exchange are cloths of differ- 
ent colours, hatchets, and hanger- 
blades. They have no money of 
their own, and use part of the coin 
which they procure as ornaments. 
Their intercourse with strangers is 
so frequent, that they have acquired, 
in general, the barbarous jargon of 
the Portuguese, so common over 
the Indian sea-coast. 

When a man dics all his goods are 
burned with him, which prevents 
disputes among the heirs. On this 
occasion his wile must conform to 
custoin, by having a joint cut off 
from one of her fingers; and if she 
refuses this, she must submit to have 
a deep notch cut in one of the pillars 
of her house. ‘Their religion is im- 
perfectly understood, but seems to 
have no aflinity with that of any of 
the adjacent nations, ‘There appears 
to subsist a perfect equality amoug 
them ; the more aged are respected, 
but cxercise no coercive authority. 

The Danes formed a scttlement 
about 1760 on this island, to which 
they conveyed a considerable oum- 
ber of ¢anmnon, and named New 
Denmark; but the pestilential na- 
ture of the climate compelled them 
to abandon it. (G. Hamilton, Lord 
Valentia, Huaensel, §:.) 

CARTINAAD.—See CaDUTINADA. 

Carwanr, (Cadawada).-—A town in 
the province of North Canxra, 54 
miles S$. by E. trom Goa. Lat. 14°, 
40’. N. Long. 74°. 4’. EB. 

This was tourmerlya noted seat of 
European commerce, the Euglish 
Kast India Company having had a 
factory here so early as 1€73; but, 
during the reign of Tippoo, the town 
went. to total ruin, It is situated in 
that part of the Coucan,. compre- 
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hended by the British in the. dis- 
trict of North Canara. A cousider- 
able quantity of cut or terra. ja- 
peonica is procured here, none of 
which grows above the Ghauts. ‘The 
Maharatia merchants also come for 
salt. ‘To the north of Carwar the 
country is very thinly Inhabited, the 
hills producing nothing but bushes 
or stunted trees, amoug which there 
are scarcely any teak. | 

Jt would appear that at onc tine, 
all the lands of this district belonged 
to Jain landholders; but, all these 
have heen killed or so oppressed, 
that they have disappeared. ‘Lhere 
are not.any slaves here. This part 
of the Conean, on the fall-of the Sul- 
tans of Bejapour, became subject to 
the Rajahs of Soonda; one of whom, 
named Sedasiva Row, built the fort 
at the mouth of the river, and called 
it by his 6wn name. “The dialect of 
Conean is used by the natives of 
this place in their own houses, but 
from having heen long subject to Be- 
jrpoor, almost all of them can speak 
the Maharatta. (2 Buchanan, §e.) 

CaRWAREE.—A town the Car- 
patic, 78 miles N. N. ‘W. from 
Madras, Lat, 149.3. N. Long..79°. 
52’. b. eee 

CarWarkEr.—A town in-the-aror- 
thern Carnatic, district of Ongolo, 
148 miles N, from. Madras. : Lat. 
15°. 12. N. Long. 80° 5°. E.- ~ 

CASHMERE, (Casmira.) 

A province. of Northern Hindos- 
tan, situated principally between the 
34th and 36th degrecs of north 
latitude, The Valley of Cashnicre 
is of an elliptic fuim, and extends 
about 90 miles ina winding direc- 
tion trom the south-cast to the north- 
west.. It widens gradually to Is- 
lamabad, where the breadth is about 


40 miles; which is continued with, 


little variation to the town of 
Samprc, whence the mountains by a 
regularinclination to the westward 
cofne to a point, and separate Cash- 
mere from Muzuiterabad. ‘To the 
north and north-east Cashmere is 


-breadth from 10 to 
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bounded by the monntams of Tibet; 
on the south-east and south by 
Kishiewar, in the province of La- 
hore; aud on the S. W. by Ta- 
hore, Muzufferabad, aud some other 
independent districts. Jnciuding the 
surrounding mountains, Cashmere 
may be estimated at 120 miles in 
length, and 70 in extreme breadth, 
the figure nearly an oval. The li- 
mits of Cashmere towards the west, 
adjoining Muzafierabad, are termi- 
nated by alow thick woud, the edge 
of which is skirted by a rivulet; and 
on the other side rises a chaiu of 
lofty mountains siretching to the 
north aud south, Tn 1582 this pro- 
vince is.lescribed Ly Abul Vazel as 
follows: 

“The soubah of Cashmere is 
situated partly in the third, aud partly 
in the fourth climate. Wis composed 
of Cashmere, Bhember, Sewad, Bi- 
jore, Candahar, add “Zebulestan 
(Cabul). Lormerly it had Ghizii, 


- 


but now it has Cabul for its capital 


The length from Kimberdine to 
Kishengung is 120 coss, and the 
23 coss. On the 
east lies Peeristan and the River 
Chenaub; on the south-east Bankul 
and the mountains of Jduimmoo; on 
the N, J. Great Tibet; on the west 
Puckholi and Kishengung; on the 
south-west the territory of Gickher ; 
and on the north-west Little ‘Tibet. 
It is cneompassed on all sides with 
lofty mouitains, ‘There are 2G roads 
nfs: t4mdostan, but those of Bhem- 
ber and Puekholi are the best, being 
passavle for horses.” 

The whole of Cashincre represents 
a garden. in perpetual spring, and 
the fortifications with which’ nature 
has furnished it are of an astonish- 
ing- height. ‘The water is remark- 
ably good, and the cataracts mag- 
nificent,: It rains and snows here 
at the same season as itt ‘Tartary and 
Persja; and, during the periodical 
rains--in® Efindostan, heso.also light 
showers.“fall. ‘Che svil’ is partly 


‘marshy; the rest well watered’ b 


rivers aud lakes. Violets, roses, na® 
cissuses,.-ahd ‘innumerable other 
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flowers grow wild here.  Farth- 
‘quakes are very frequent; ou which 
account the houses are built) of 
wood. "The inhabitants live chiefly 
upon rice, fresh and dried fish, and 
vegetables. and they drink wine. 
Their horses are small but hardy; 
they breed neither elephants nor 
eamels. In their cilies and towns 
are neither snakes, scorpions, nor 
other ¥enomous reptiles; but the 
country in general abounds with 
flies, gnats, bugs, and lice. Most of 
the trade of the country is carried on 
by water, but great burthens are 
also transported on men’s shoulders. 

The Cashineriaus have a language 
of their own; but their books are 
written in the sanscrit tongue, al- 
though the character he sometimes 
Cashmerian. They write chiefiy 
upon tooz, which is the bark of a 
tree. The Mahonimedans are partly 
Sunnies, and others are of the sects 
of Ali and Noorbukhshay. Herc are 
many delichttal singers, but they 
want variety. 

The Hindoos regard the whole of 
Cashmere as holy land; 45 places 


are dedicated to Mahadeva or Siva;. 


64 te Vishuu; three to Brahma ; and 
22 to Durga (the wife of Mahadera). 
In 700 places are carved figures of 
shakes, whith they also worship. 

Although formerly government 
was said to take only a third of the 
produce of the soil; yct, Hi fact, the 
hashandimen was not left m the en- 
joyment of nearly one-third 
maiesty (Acber) has now command- 
ed that the crops shall be equally 
divided, between the husbandman 
and the state. There are but few 
troops ih Cashincre, the native stand- 
ing army being only 4892 vavalry, 
and 92,400 infantry. 

The ancients .divided Cashmere 
into two parts only, calling the cast- 
ern djvision Meraje, and the west- 
ern Kamra}. In the history of 
Cashmere, itis said, that in the early 
ages offthe world, all Cashmere, ex- 
éept..fbe mountains, was covered 


With water, and .was then named 
Suttya¥e:. Sutty is one df the names 
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of Mahadeva’'s wife, and sir signifies 
a reservoir, Inu the year of the 
Hiijera 948, (A. D. 1541), Mitze 
Hyder was sent against Cashmere 
by the Eanperor Mumayoon, and by 
the help of some of the natives con- 
quered the whole of that couutry, 
and part of Great Tibet.” 

The lower range of mountains, 
which surround Cashmere, are of a 
moderate height, and covered with 
trees and verdure, aifording excel- 
fent pasture for all sorts of cattle aud 
Wild graminivorous animals; and con- 
taining none of the larger and more 
ferocious carnivorous animal, such 
as lions and tigers. Beyond this 
rauge are mountains of a more ele- 
vated description, whose snow-clad 
tops, soaring above the fogs and 
clonds, appear perpetually bright and 
luminous. By ascending from the 
plains up the mountains any de- 
grec of cold may be attained. From 
these mountains flow innumerable 
cascades and rivulets, which the in- 
habitants conduct through their rice 
fields, forthe purpose of irrigation ;and 
in their course form small lakes and ca~- 
nals, the junction of which afterwards 
forms yivers, navigable for boats of 
considerable magnitude even within 
the limits of Cashmere ; and, increas- 
ing as they flow southward, form 
several of the largest rivers by which 
Hindostan as fertilized. Among 
these mountains are many romantic 
jallies, the inhabitants of which 
have’ scarecly any, communication 
with those of the plains; and, on 
account of their poverty and the in- 
accessible situation of their dwel- 
lings, never have been subdued by 
any of the conquerors who have 
devastated Cashmere. ‘The religion 
of primitive tribes is unknown, but 
is probably some modification of the 
Brahminical tenets. 

The valley of Casbmere is ecle- 
brated throughout Asia for the ro- 
mantic beauty of its situation, the 
fertility of its. soil, aud the tempcra- 
ture of its atmosphere. It is gcne- 
rally of a flat surface, and being 
copiously watered, yields abundant 
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srops of rice, which is the common 
food of the inhabitants. ‘The facility 
of procuring water cnsures the crop 
against the injnries of a drought, 
and ihe mildness of the climate 
against the scorching eflect of the 
sun. At the base of the surround- 
ing hills where the Jand is higher, 
wheat, barley, and various other 
grains are cultivated. In this pro- 
_ Vince are fonnd most of the plants, 
flowers, fruit, and forest trees, con- 
mon’ to Europe; particularly the 
apple, pear, plumb, apricot and nut 
trees, and abundance of grapes; and 
in the gardens are many kitchen 
herbs pecaliar to cold countries. A 
superior sort of saflron is also pro- 
duced in Cashmere, and iron of an 
excellent quality is foand in the 
mountains. ‘The sengerah, or wa- 
ter-nut, which grows in ‘the lakes, 
forms a considerable portion of the 
food of the lower classes, 

Many lakes are spread over the 
country, and there is a tradition, 
which appearances tend to confirm, 
that the Cashmere Valley was once 
the bed of a large lake, which at last 
opcned itself a passage infty Hiudos- 
tan, by the channel of the Jhylum 
River. Besides this river and the 
Chota Singh River, there are num- 
berless mountain streams supplied 
by the rains, which fall among the 
hills with groat violence from June 
to October, and form many cascades 
and small cataracts which are pre- 
cipitated into the valley, where the 
periodical rains are described as 
ouly descending in getitle showera. 
‘The principal. towns of the province 
are’ Cashmere, namcd also Serinagur, 
Islamabad, and Sampre. 

The wealth and fame of Cashmere 
hae greatly arisen from the manu- 
facture of shawls, the wool of which 
is not produced in the country, but 
brought from districts of Tibet, ly- 
ing at the distance of a mouth’s 
journcy to the uorth east. It is ori- 
rinaltly of a dark grey colour, and is 
bleached in Cashmere by the help of 
@ preparation of rice flower, This 
raw material of the Cashmere shawls 
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is a wool, or rather a down, that is 
protected by the coarse hair of'a goat, 
which is bred in'Pibet, Neither the 
Delhi emperors, who made various 
‘attempts to introduce the breed of 
the shawl goat into the upper pro- 
vinces of India, nor the sovereigns 
of Persia, have ever bern able to 
succeed in procuring wool of an 
equally fine quality with that of 'Ti- 
bet. The Persian shawl from the 
wool of Kerman comes nearer the 
Cashmere shawl than the Enelish,. 

After the yarn of the wool is pre- 
paced, it is stained with such colours 
as may be judged best suited for a 
sale, and after being wove the piece 
is once Washed. The border, which 
usually displays a varicty of figures 
and colours, is attached to the shawls 
after fabrication; but, in so delicate a 
manner, that the jnnetion is. not dis- 
cernible. The price at the loom of 
au ordinary shawl is cight rupees: 
thence, in proportion to quality, it 
produces from 15 to 20 rupees, and 
some of a very fine quality sell so 
high as 40 rupees the first cost. "The 
flowered work greatly adds to the 
expense, and alfogether 100 rupees 
is occasionally given, A large pro- 
portion of the Cashmere revenue is 
transmitted to the capital in shawl 
goods, 

The Cashmcrians also fabricate 
the best writing-papcr of. the east, 
which was formerly an article of ex- 
tensive traffic, as were its lacquered 
Walt, cutlery, and sugar; but trade 
of all sorts is now in a very languid 
state. A wine resembling Madcira 
is manufactured in this province, 
and: a spirituous liquor is also dis- 
tilled from the grape. Arnritsir, in 
Lahore, the Scik capital, ix at pre- 
sent the grand emporium for the 
shawls and saffron of Cashmere. ‘Che 
boats of Cashmere are long and nar- 
row, and are moved: with paddles. 
The..country being. intersected by 
numerous’ streams, navigable for 
‘small yessels, might greatly benefit 
under a better government by this 
.commodious internal conveyaifce. 
As there’ are no caravanserais in 
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Cashmere, commercial strangers are 
rencrally lodged with their brokers. 

In the time of Aurengzebe the re+ 
venue collected tn Cashmere was 
three and a half lacks of rupees per 
annuum; in 1783, the Afghan go- 
vernors, on behalf of the Cabut sove- 
reigu, extorted above 20 lacks. At 
thrat time the army of the province 
was about 3000 horse, chiefly Af 
ghans, the natives seldom engaging 
in any military occupation, which is 
averse to their genius and disposi- 
tiop. 

The natives of ‘Cashmere are a 
stout, well-formed people, and their 
complexions what in France or Spain 
would be termed brmmette. They 
are naturally a gay and lively people, 
and eager in the pursuit of wealth. 
They are accounted much more 
acute and intriguing than the natives 
of Hindostan eqnerally, and prover- 
bially ars. 'Phey are also much ad- 
dicted to the cultivation of literature 
and pociry, aud the common people 
remarkably ingenious jn cabinct 
work of all descriptions. They have 
not the stighest resemblance to their 
artarian neighbours, who are an 
ugly race of people; on the contrary, 
the Cashmerian females have been 
eelebrated for their beauty and com- 
plexions, and on that account much 
sought after for wives by the Mogul 
nobility of Delhi, that the breed 
might not degenerate. Although 
fertile, the country is not thickly pge 
pulated, on account of the miserable 
governments to which it has so long 
been subjected. The whole number 
are probably mueh under half a mil- 
lion, a grat proportion of whom are 
Hindovs, professing to follow the 
Brabminical doctrines, All Cash- 
mere is reckoned holy land by the 
Hindoos, and abounds with miracu- 
lous fountaims, The language of 
Cashmere springs from a_sanuscrit 
stock, and resembles that of the Ma- 
haratias; their songs are composed 
in the Persic, which they consider 
less harslpde: 


1 othe Mahommedan con- 
quest of*ndia, Cashmere was cele- 
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brated for the Icarning of its Brati- 
mins and the magnilicenee of its 
temples, The period of its subjuga- 
lion is uncertain; but it was atlack- 
ed and ravaged by Mahmood of 
Gshizni so early as A.D, 1012. It 
was governed in a long succession 
by a race of Tartar princes, of the 
Chug or Chugatay tribe, nntil 1586, 
when it was subdued by Achcr, and 
remained annexed to the house of 
Timur tor 160 years, after which it 
was betrayed by the Mogul gover- 
nor, about 1754, to Ahmed Shah 
Duranny, and constituted a province 
of the Atghan sovercignty of Cabul 
until 1809, when Mahommed Khan 
the soubahdar, on the part of the 
Cabul, revolted, and has ever since 
maintained his independence, both 
against the Afghan sovereigns, and 
Runject Singh, the Seik Rajah of 
Lahore. (Foster, Abnl Fazcl, Ber- 
ner, Rennel, Malco/m, §c.) | 

Casumere, (or Serinagur). — A. 
town in the provinee of Cashmere, 
of whieh it is the capital. Lat. 34°. 
20°.N. Long. 78°. 43’... In 1582 
it is described by Abul J'azel as 
follows : 

* Serinegur, the capital of Cash. 
mcre, ts four farsangs in length. The 
last mentioned one is dry during a 
part of the year, and the Mar is 
sometimes so shallow, that boats can- 
not pass through it.’ This city has 
been for ages in a flourishing state ; 
and here are manulactured shawts 
and other fine woollen stuffs. On 
the cast side of the city is a high 
hill, called the mountain of Soliman, 
and adjoining arc two large lakes, 
which are always full.” 

The town of Cashmere was for- 
merly known’ by the name of Seri- 
nagur, but now by that of the pro- 


vince. It extends about three miles 


on each side of the River Jalum, 
over which are four oF five wooden 
bridges; and it occupies, in some 
part of its breadth, which is unequal, 
about two miles. ‘The houses, many 
of them-two and three stories high, 
are slightly built of brick. and mor- 
tar, with a large intermixture of tim- 
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ber. On the wooden roof is laid a 
eovering of earth, which affords 
warmth in winter, and during the 
sunumer is planted with flowers. ‘The 
streets are narrow, and choked with 
the filth of the inhabitants, who are 
proverbially unclean; and there are 
no buildings worthy of remark. ‘She 
soubahdar, or governer of Cashmere, 
resides in a fortress, called shere- 
hur, oveupying the south-east quar- 
ger of the city, 

The benefit which this city enjeys, 
in a mild salubrious air, and a river 
flowing through its centre, is essen- 
tially alloyed by its confined con- 
struction and the extreme filthiness 
of the people.. There are covered 
floating-baths ranged along the sides 
of the river. 

The Lake of Cashmere, named in 
the provincial language the Dall, has 
Jone beeil celebrated for its beauties. 
It extends from the north-east quar- 
ter of the city, in an oval circum. 
terence of five or six miles, and joins 
the Jalwm by a narrow channel, near 
the suburbs, ‘The northern view of 
the lake is terminated, at the dist- 
anee of 12 miles, by a detached 
range of mountains, which slope 
from the centre to each angle; and 
irom the base, a spacious plain, pre- 
served in constant verdure by nume- 
rous streams, extends with an casy 
ileclivity to the surface of the water. 
In the centre of the plain, as it ap- 
proaches the lake, one of the Dethi 
emperors, probably Shah Jelian, cou- 
structed a spacious garden, called 
Shalimar. ‘The numerous ‘small 
islands in the lake have the effect of 
orhamenting the scene. 

Bernicr, who visited this country 
in 1663, when travelling in the suit 
of the Eanperor Aurengzebe, gives a 
most interesting and romantic de- 
scription of this city; but since the 
dismemberineyt of Cashmere from 


the empire of Hindostan by the AF 


ghaus, this city has greatly decayed, 
and ity buildings been suitered to 
erUmble into ruins. ‘Travelling dist- 
ance froin Lahore, 587 miles; from 
Agra, 724; from Lucknow, 866; 
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from Bombay, 1277; from Cal- 
cutta, 1564; and from Madras, 1882 
miles. (Foster, Rennel, Abul £azel, 
Bernier, Se.) . 

Casuy, (Cashkt)—A small dis- 
trict in Northern Hindostan, tribu- 
tary to the Ghoorkali Rajahs of Ne- 
paul, and situated between the 28th 
and 29th degrees of north latitude. 
Respecting this petty state very little 
is known, except that it forms part 
of the region aamed the country of 
the 24 Rajahs. ‘The country is very 
mountainous, 

Casuy.—A town in Northern Hin- 
dostan, the capital of a small district 
of the same name, in the country of 
the 24 Rajahs, and tributary to Ne- 
paul Lat, 26°. 42°.N.  uong, §2° 
49’, BE. | 

Cassar River.—This river has its 
source in the province of Bahar, dis- 
trict of Ramehar, aynd not far from 
the town of Ramghur, from whence 
it flows in a south-e.sterly direction, 
passing the town of Midnapoor in its 
course; after which it falls into the 
western, or Hooghly branch of the 
River Ganges, a few miles below 
Diamond Point. 

Cassay.—A province in the Bir- 
man empire, situated about the 24th 
degree of north latitude. This coun- 
try is bounded on the north by Ca- 
char and Assam; on the south by 
Aracan, and the rade tribes bordcr- 
ing on that country; on the west it 
has the Bengal districts of Tipperah 
and S¥ihet; and on the east it is se- 
parated from the original Birman 
territories by the River Keenducm, 
which, taking a south-eastern course, 
unites 1s waters with those of the 
Irravaddy, a short way above the 
town of Sembewghewn. ‘The capi- 
tal city is Munipoor, and by the in- 
habitants of Bengal the Cassayers 
are called Muggaloos, an appellation 
with which they themSelyes are to- 
tally unacquainted, ‘This name the 
Europeans have applied to the coun- 
try, turning it into Meckley. .Katthee 
is the name given to this people by 
the Birmang, which: has beer-taken 


for the nme of the countijp.and | 
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corrupted into Cassay; the natives 
-Of which call themselves Moitay, 
The Cassayers have a sofiness of 
countenance mach more reseinbling 
the natives ef Hinddstan than the 
Birmans, with whom they have very 
little, alinity either in: manners or 
appearance. Many of these people, 
taken prisoners In the wars, are now 
settled in the neighbourhood of the 
Birman capital, Linmerapoor, where 
their superior skill and industry, 


in different branches of handicraft ° 


work, supply them with a comfort- 
able subsistence. They cultivate 
pulse, greens, onions, and such vege- 
tables as the Birmans use, and trans+ 
port them across the lake to Umme- 
rapoor, Where they retail them in the 
market. 

The gunsmiths of the Birman-em- 
pire are all Cassayers, but their guns 
are extremely defective. They are 
also much betfer horsemen than the 
natives of Ava, and on that account 
are the only cavalry cmployed in the 
Birman armies, and very much re- 
semble those met with in Assim. 
They ride like all orientals, with 
short stirrups and a loose rein; their 
saddie is hard and high, and two 
large circular flaps of hard leather 
hang down on each side, which-are 
painted or gilded accordjng to the 
quality of the rider. ‘The music of 
the Cassayers is remarkably pleasant 
and consonant to the Knglish taste, 
in which the time varies snddeuly 
from quick to slow. With t#réi- 
gion of the Cassayers we are imper- 
fectly acquainted; but there is rea- 
son to believe a great majority pos- 
sess the Brahminical doctrines; and, 
in the basis of their character and 
dispositions, they much morc re- 
semble a regular [Tindoo tribe, than 
the harsh and brutal. followers of 


Buddha. Their country may be. 


considered as the extreme limits of 
the Brahminical Hindoo sect to the 
eastward, as.from hence. the preva- 
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lence of thé Buddhist doctrine in 
some shape is aniversal. 
"In the. yer 1754, when Alompra, 


nan mouarch, left the city of 


cred to Aditya. 
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Ava to relieve Prome, he detached 4 
body of troops across the Keenduem 
to chastise the Cassayers, who had 
hitherto enjoyed only a temporary 
independence, when the contests of 
the Birman and Pevue states left 
them no Icisuré to cntoree obedicnee. 
They were always ready to revolt, 
and quickly reduced to subinission. 
"Phe Rajah of the Cassayers, residing 
at Munnipoor, sued for peace, which 
was conchided on advantageous 
terms for the Birmans; and, as is 
the custom, a young man and young 
woman of the rajah’s kindred were 
delivered as hostages, 

In 1767 Alompra again attacked 
the Cassayers, and. ravared their 
country, but was prevented com- 
pleting the conquest by the revolt of 
the Peguers. In 1765, Shembuan, 
the son of Alompra, invaded the 
Cassay country, and obtaitted consi- 
derable booty, but appears to have 
intended nothing beyond a predatory. 
excursion; but, in 1774, he sent a 
formidable force against the Cassay- 
ers, Which, afier a long. and obsti- 
nate baitle, took the capital Munmni- 
poor, the rajah having withdrawn to 
the Corrun hills, five days’ journey 
north west of that place. Prom this 
period the Cassay country has re- 
mained subject to the Birmans. 
(Symes, F. Buchanan, \c.) 

CATANDUANES Isie.—One of the 
Philippines, situated off the cast 
coast of Luzon. Lat.15".N. Long. 
124°. 30", E. In length it may be 
estimated at 36 miles, by 20 the 
average breadth. | 

CaraRmanaL, (Chatw'mahal)---A 
Village in Northern Liindostan, situ- 
ated in the Almora district, inhabited. 
principally by pataris, or dancing- 
women. Lat. 29°. 40. N. Long. 
79°.38'. EB. 

Above the town, under the peak 
of the mountain, staiyls a large and 
apparently very ancient temple, sa- 
li is built at the 
west extremity of a square, and sur- 
rounded by 52 smaller pyramidtcal 
temples;, which were formerly sup- 
plied with idols, but few of them 
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vow remain in a perfect state. ‘T'ra- 
dition reports it to have been built 
by the Pandoos.” An annual fair is 
held here in the mouth of Paush. 
{ Raper, Se.) 

Carcnoura, (Cachor)—A town 
and fort in the province of Agra, dis- 
trict of Furruackabad, from which the 
zemindar, being refractory, was ex- 
pelled by the British forces in March, 
1803, with considerable loss on the 
part of the assailants. 

Carocnin.—A small district in 
the castern quarter of the Lahore 
province, situated about the 32d de- 
gree of north latitude. It is named 
indiscriminately Catochin and Kaun- 
grah, and is now possessed by the 
Seik tribes. It-is a very hilly and 
woody districl, and is intersected by 
the River Beyah. 

Catmanvoo, (Cashthamandir, the 
trooden metrupolis).—-- A town m 
Northern tHindostan, situated in the 
valley of Nepaul Proper, 40 miles 
from the lofty Himalaya Mountains, 
Lat. 27°. 33’. N. Long. 85° 39%. Li. 

This place is reckoned the present 
capital of Nepaul, being the resi- 
dence of the Ghoorkhali rajah. It 
stands on the cast bank of the Bis- 


henmutty, along which it extends _ 


about a mile; its breadth is incon- 
siderable, no where execeding half a 
mile, ayd seldom extending beyond 
a quarter of a mile, ‘The name by 
which it is distinguished in ancient 
books is Gongool-putten; the Ne- 
wats call it Yindaise, whilst. among 
the Parbuttecs, or mountainecrs, it 
is stiled Kathipoor, an appellation 
which seems to proceed from the 
same popular source with Catman- 
doo, a name derived, it is said, from. 
its numerous wooden temples, ‘These 
appear to differ nothing from the 
wooden mundabs, or mundirs, oc- 
casionally met with in other parts of 
Tudia, and arg principally remark- 
able for their number and size.. Be- 
sides these there are many. brick 
temples; with three or four sloping 
roots. ; pig Oe 

_ The houses are-built of brick aud 
file, with pitched or pent.roofs to- 
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wards the street. 'They are of two, 
three, and four stories, and almost 
without exception of a mean ap- 
pearance, even the rajah’s house 
being but a sorry building, ‘The 
strects are very narrow, and nearly 
ws filthy as those of Benares. Cat- 
mandoo was reckoned to contain 
22,000 houses during the time of Jye 
Purkhaush, and they have since aug- 
mented at the expense of Patu and 
Bhatgong. This statement must be 
understood 190 comprehend, not only 
the population of the town itself, but 
of its dependent. villages, there not 
being above 5000 houses on the 
ground occupicd by the city.  Al- 


Jowing 10 persous to a house or fa- 


mily, which is probably a low esti- 
inue for the houses of Catmandoo, 
its population will amount to 50,000 
souls, 

At the same rate, the numbers oc- 
cupying the remaining 17,000 houses, 
formerly included within the juris- 
diction’ of Catmandoo, would be 
170,000; but, in the country, cight 
may be taken as the average, which 
would give 186,000 for the total po- 
pulation of the capital and its dis- 
tricts, Among the latter, in this 
estimate, are not imcluded Doona- | 
baise, Noakote, Nerjah, nor any of 
the dependencics of the Catmandoo | 
sovereignty lying beyond the valley. 
( Kirkpatrich, Se.) . 

Caucmarry, (Cagmari)—A small 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
tlict °% Mymunsingh, 38 miles N. 
N. W. trom Dacca. Lat, 24°. 15’. 
N. Long. 89°. 48’. E. 

~- CAULAHANDY.—A town possessed 
by independent chiefs, in the pro- 
vince of Orissa,.50 miles N. E. from 
Bustar, - Lat. 20°. 7’. N. Long. 83°. 
15’. E. i, aS , 

CavuLaBAUGH, (Kisharabag, the 
garden of salt).—A town on the west 
side of the Indus, in the province of 
Cabul, 116 miles N. by W. from 
70°, 464..E." | See 
t this, place the country inha- 
hited by the real Afghans bégins, 
aud from hence té Peshawey' are a 
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great varicty of tribes. It is here 
also that the Indus is first contined 
to one stream, between the banks of 
which it cannot overflow. Caula- 
baugh has been long noted for an 
inexhaustible store of the finest rock 
salt, and it is curiched by consider- 
able alluam works. ‘The salt is sold 
at 25 maund (of 80 libs.) per rupee, 
and transported on camels and bul- 
locks to the Punjab, Mooltan, aud 
the other lower parts of the @abul 
dominions. The allum also is bar- 
tered in trade. ead 
The houses of the inhabitants are 
built on platforms cut out of the de- 
clivity of the hill, and the inhabi- 
‘tants are an Afghan tribe, named 
Awans. ‘The stream of the Indus 
at Caulabaugh, between the two 
nearest pomts of the opposite hills, 
is from three to 400 yards broad, 
‘The adjoining hills are remarkable 
on account of their fantastic shapes, 
the rain having washed down their 
crumbled substance, leaves to the 
fast the highest and hardest parts, 
which often are seen standing on 
bases much smaller than their sum- 
mits, (11th Register, &c.) 
Caunpoor, (Khanpura).—aA town 
in the province of Allahabad, si- 
tuated on the west side of the Gan- 
ges, 49 miles 8S. W. from Lucknow. 
Lat. 26°. 30’. N. Long. 80°. 21’. E. 
- A brigade of Company’s troops is 
cantoned here, it being considered 
as the chief military station in the 
ceded provinces. There are Larracas 
for 400 artillery, two king’s regi- 
ments, one of cavalry, three of na- 
tive cavalry, and.7000 native infan- 
try. ‘he officers of every descrip. 
tion find their own lodgings, which 
consist of very cominodious and ele- 
gant bungalows, built without any 
regularity,ona space extending about 
six miles along the Ganges. - 
Caunpoor is situated on the upper 
part of that vast plain, which ex- 
tends from the Bay of Bengal to 
the northern mountains approaching 
Tibet. .‘The soil of it is not only all 
Carable,; but with proper cultivation 
eapable.of being rendered extromely 
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fertile. Agticulfure in ithe neti: 
bourhood of Caunpoor has profited 
by the stimulus of a Eurepean mare 
ket and high prices. Tndian corn, 
grain, baricy, and wheat, are culti- 
vated; and turnips, cabbages, and 
European vegetables, arc, during 
the season, in great abundance, not 
only in the gardens of the oflicers, 
but in the fields cultivated by the 
Natives, Grapes, peaches, with a 
profusion of fruit, have long been 
supplied by the Europeans. 

fn their season sugar canes, and 
other crops, tiourish in’ this part of 
the country in great Juxuriance ; cul- 
tivation is, however, offen inter- 
rupted by the intervention of ex 
tensive wastes, which inight be easily 
rendered as productive as the rest of 
the land. be. Saneea 

The troops here, during the dry 
season, suffer great annoyance from 
the dust, Which they cannot possibly 
avoid.. Irom the middle of Octo- 
ber to the middle of June there is 
seldom a shower of rain; the ground, 
consequently, becomes parched to a 
cinder; all vegetation, except on wa- 
tered fields, being destroyed. The 
tread of horses, camels, and bullocks, 
loosens each day a certain quantity 
of dust from the surface, which the 
winds that regularly blow in the af- 
ternoon raise into the air in the form 
of a thick -cloud, which nearly hides 
the: sun, and envelopes the station 
in darkness. ‘The history of the 


country affords many instances of 


battles, fost and won, according to 
the direction of the dust, thé wind- 
ward position giving a decided, ad- 
vantage. Wolves abound herve, 
Which frequently dash into some cor- 
ner of the camp, aid carry: children 
under five years of age, which hap- 
pen to be straggling among the huta, 
| After the cession of the surround- 
ing country of the Dyab, iu 1802, by 
the Nabob of Oude, a. district was 
attached to the Caunpoor station, 
and a civil establishment appointed 
for the administration of justice,‘ and 
the collection of the revenue. (Ten~ 
nant, Lord Valentia, Rennel, Sc.) 
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Cavat—A small. Moplay town in 
the proyince of Malabar, 28 miles 
N,N. W. from 'Tellichery. Lat. 12° 
3".N. Long, 75°. 20. 1. Tn 1749 
the ESuglish had-a_ factory here, 
which consisted of a pandiala, or 
banksalf; which Datch word has 
now, in gencral, been adopted by 
the natives of the whole Malabar 
coast. . Bin 

Tn 1750 the French built a fort on 
the south side of the river, where 
they remained 10 years... Afterwards 
en [lia Rajah (as the husband of the 
Bibby of Cananore is named) built 
a fort‘on each side of the southern 
river. ‘These ‘two forts are now in 
rnins, and the intluence of the Ca- 
nanore family entirely superseded by 
that of Choucara Mousa, a: Ma- 
hommedan merchant of Tellicherry, 
whose authority extends unrivalled 
over the Moplays from Cavai to 
Mangalore. (F'. Buchanan, &c.) - 

CAVERY, (Caveri).—A river in the 
south of India, which rises among 
the Coorg hills, near the coast of 
Malabar, passes throngh the Mysore, 
Coimbetoor, and the Carnatic below 
the Ghauts; and, after a winding 
course of nearly 400 miles, falls inte 
the sea by various mouths in the pro- 
vinee of ‘Tanjore. Be) aa 

Opposite to ‘Trichinopoly, in the 
Carnatic, the Cavery- separates: into 
two branches, and forms the Island 
of Scringham. About. 13 miles to 
the eastward of the: point of separa- 
tion the branches again approach, 
but the northern branch is at this 
place 20 fect lower than the southern. 
The northern branch is permitted to 
run wastc to the sea, and is named 
the Coleroon; but the southern, 
which retains the name of Cavery, 
has been led into a varicty of chan- 
nels by the skill and industry of the 
early Hindoos, to irrigate the -pro- 


vince of Tanjnre, and is the cause 


of its extraordinary fertility. Near 
to the east end of the Island of Se- 
ringham is formed an immense 
mdund, to prevent the waters of the 
Cavery from descending + jato the 
Coleroon. (Wilks, $e.) 3°: 


it? 
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CAVERYPAUK.—A large town in 
the Carnatic, district of Conjee. Lat. 
12°, 59’. N. Long. 79°. 32’. EK. Here 
is a great eray, or tank, about eight 
niles long by three broad, which 
fertilizes a considerable tract of coun- 
try. From Culvor to Caverypauk the 
barren ridge on which the read Jeads 
is narrow, and the country being 
abundantly supplicd with water from 
the great tank has q handsome ap- 
pearance, Aficr passing Caverypauk 
towards Arcot, the barren ridge is 
more extensive, and in most places 
consists of immense beds of granite, 
or of that ruck decomposed into 
coarse sand, almost destitute of ver- 
dure. (F. Buchanan, §c.) 

CaVERYPATNAM.—A_ town in the. 
south of India, district of Kistnag- 
herry, situated on the banks of the 
Panaur River, 103 miles cast from 
Scringapatam. Lat. 12° 26’. N, 
Long. 789.22. 10 + 

CAvERYPoRUM.—A town in the 
district of North Coitmbetoor, 8% 
miles $8. KE. from Seringapatam. Lat. 
11°, 49’.N. Long. 77°. 55’. KE. This 
town is situated on the banks of the 
Cavery, which, in the rainy season, 
is here a wide, strong, but smooth 
stream, no where fordable; but in 
the dry season there are many fords. 
The country is, in general, level, but 
very stony, and full of rocks even 
with the surface. : 

-The fort of Caveryporum is said to 
have been built by Guttimodaly, who 
‘was palygar of a considerable part of 
tho neighbouring country. The su- 
burbs contain about 100 houses, with 
the ruins of amuch greater number. 


.There.is.a custom-house here, this 


being an cntrepot of trade between 
the countries above and below the 
Ghauts. : The goods are carried on 


‘oxen, and. .tobaceo is the principal 


article, (#. Buchanan, Sc.) . 
CavitE.—A, fown ‘in. the. Philip- 

pines; situated three leagues S. W. 

from: Manilla, within the. Bay:. of 


_Manilla,.it: being. the proper harbour 


of that city, Lat. 14°. 34’. N. -Long. 
.. It ‘wasenece:.of greater size aud 
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consequence, but now has, in ge- 
neral, anly a garrison of 150 men, 
who occupy the castle of St. Philip, 
which is of a square form, with four 
bastions. All the other inhabitants 
are mulatoes, or Indians, employed 
at the arsenal, and, with their fa- 
milies, form a population of 4000 
souls. ‘The Jesuits formerly possessed 
a very handsume honse here, but the 
whole is much decayed ; the old stone 
houses being abanduncd, or occupied 
by Indians, who never repair them. 
The depth of water is excellent, as 


ships may lie within musket shot of 


the arsenal; but Cavite Bay is in- 
fested by a species of worm, which 


penetrates the planks and timbers of 


ships, and renders them soon unfit 
to keep the sea. Although so near 
to Manilla, being actually within the 
hav, boats going from the one to the 
other are often taken by piratical 
Malay prows, and the people sold 
on slaves. (La Peyrouse, Sonnerat, 
Sc. 
CAYAGAN Sootoo Isies.—A clus- 
ter of islands in.the Eastern Seas, 
lying off the north-eastern coast of 
Borneo, Lat. 7°. N. Long. 118°. 
504, E. The largest, about 30 miles 
in circumference, is of a middling 
height, covered with trees, and the 
soil rich and luxuriant. In 1774 this 
island was dependent on sooloo, and 
much frequented by the mangaio, or 
piratical prows. ‘The tide rises here 
six feet on the springs. (Forrest, 
Ke.) eu 
CAYLE River.—A small river, 
which has its source in the districts 
to the south of Palamow, in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, from whence it pur- 
sires #uortherly-winding course un- 
til if, joins the Soane in the district 
of Rotas, after a course, including 
the turnings, of about 150 miles. 
Cayvankuy,—A town in the south 
of India, district of Gurrunconda, 
85 imiles-S. W.. from Cudapah.. ‘Lat. 
13°. 30’, N, Long. 78°. 21, E.. . 
Cen Districts. —See Baa- 
CH.WT ie 
G G a-TSLE -—A sinall island, about 
2) mipes i in circumfererfee, Tying off 
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the west side of Timorlaut. 
131°. 50’. E. 

Creram.—A large island in the 
Eastern Seas, extending from the 
128th to the 130th degrees of east 
longitude, and situated principally 
betwixt the third and fourth degrees 
of south latitude. In length if may 
be estimated. at 185 imiles, by 30 
miles the average breadth. 

A chain of very high mountains, 
parallel in their direction, runs trom 
east to west, the vallies betwixt 
which shew every sign of a vigorous 
vegetation, ‘The highest of these 
mountains ‘from the sea appears to 
be 7000 feet in elevation. 'The pe- 
ninsula of Huewamochil, or Little 
Ceram, is joined to the main land by 
a narrow isthmus, and, in ancicut 
times, produced large quantities of 
cloves and nutmegs, but the trees 
were extirpated by the Dutch about 
the year,J657. ‘Che wood which ts 
usually - “called Amboyna, aud the 
Salmoni, both of which are exported 
from Amboyna, for cabinet work, 
are mostly the production of Ceram. 
At present the peninsula of Hoewa- 
mochil is covercd with sago trecs. 
Along the shores of Ceram uncom- 
monly fine shells are found. 

Rumphius describes the wild 
mountains and interior of this island 
as being inhabited by the Horutoras, 
or Alforeze, the aborigines of all the 
islands west of the Papua, or Ori. 
ental Negro Isles. He says they 
are a tall, strong, and savage peo- 
ple, in general taller than the inha- 
bitants of: the sea shores. Both sexes 
go nearly naked, only wearing a 
bandage about their Waists, made of 
the bark of a tree. Their weapons 
are a bamboo sword, and bows and 
arrows. ‘They had many barbarous 


Long, 


and bloody religious rites, which the 
‘Dutch -writers have greatly cxag- 
‘gerated, 
billardiere, Bougainville, §e.) 


- (Stavorinug and Notes, La- 


Ceram Laut Is_trs.—A cluster of 


‘small islands lying off the cast cnd 


of the Island of Ceram, about‘ the 
130th degree of east lonigitude, aud 
Lat. 3°, 53’, S. 


CELEBES. 
‘sar, Boni (the Buggcss country), 


CELEBES. . 

"A larec island in the Hastert Seas, 
of a most regular shape, separated 
from Borneo by the Straits of Ma- 
cassar. It extends from latitude 2°, 
N. to nearly latitude 6°. S. and from 
119°, to 125°. east longitude; but the 
coast is sv indented by three deep 
havs, that it is difficult to form an 
estimate of its actual surface. Mak- 
ing allowance, however, for the in- 
equality of its figure, it may be esti- 
mated at 500 miles in length, by 150 
miles the average breadth. 

"his island is called by the natives 
and Malays Neegree Oran Bugegess, 
or Buggess Man’s Country, and 
sometimes Tanna Macassar. It is 
situated between the great island of 
Borneo on the west, and the islands 
of Gilolo, or LJalamahera, Poby, Ce- 
ram, aud Amboyna to the east; to 
the south‘lies Salaycr, divided from 
Celebes by a strait, called by the 
Dutch the Budgeroous. Further to 
the south lics Floris, or Ende, 'Ti- 
mor, and Sumbhawa;: to the north 
there is a broad sca, and the Island 
of Sangir to the north-cast. 

A deep gulf runs into the island 
from the south called Sewa by the 
natives, but Buggess Bay by the 
English. There is also a deep gulf 
penetrates the north-cast part of the 
island, the proper name of which is 
"fominee ; but it ts also named Go+ 
rantcllu, or Gunongtella (Hill Har- 
bour). It reaches so deep from the 
north-east into the island, that the 
isthmus which divides it from the 
West sea is very narrow, forming a 
peninsula. On the north-cast of this 
peninsula is Manado, or Fort Am- 
sterdam, a Dutch settlement, whence 
much gold is received in exchange 
fur dpium and Hindostan piece 
goods, chicily blue cloths, fine Ben- 
gal cossacs, hummus, iron, and 
steel. There is also.a third gulf, but 
not so deep as the other two, which 
indents the east quarter, called 'Tolo 


we : : 
‘he principal native states, or di- 
visions, of this island, aceerding to 


the Dutch authorities, are Macas-- 


s 2 
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Tello, Soping, Looboc, Tanetc, 
Mandhar, Warjoor, or Wad)jo, 'Tou- 
radja, and ‘Cajelee, under which 
heads respectively further topogra~ 
phical details will be found. 

Celebes has three rivers: Chin- 

rana, the most considerable, takes 
its rise in the Warjoo country, runs 
through Bony, and discharges itself 
by several mouths into the Scwa 
Gulf. Kuropean ships can ascend 
this river a cousiderable way over a 
muddy bottom. The second is the 
River Boli, with three fathoms water 
on its bar, which discharges itself; 
after a winding course at Boli, on 
the north coast. The third discharges 
itself on the west coast of the island, 
a considcrable way south of Macas- 
ar, 
- On the cast coast of Celebes the 
Dutch have the two settlements of 
Manado and Gorantalo, from whence 
they exported rice and other neces- 
saries to Ternate. These stations 
yield a considerable quantity of gold, 
about. 24,000 taels of 14 dollars in 
weight yearly, amounting to 120,0001. 
and also the esculent bird nests so 
much admired by the Chinese. In 
exchange for these commodities, the 
natives, besides the articles above 
enumerated, take a_ considerable 
quantity of Bengal opium. 

The chief productions of this island 
are rice, which it can afford to ex- 
port; and cotton, of which the na- 
tives*make womens’ dresses, called 
cambays, which are much esteemed 
all over the Eastern Archipelago. 
The Buggess cambays, though often 
only one garment, which completely 
covers ‘the wearer, are oft& sold 
from six to 10 Spanish dollars each. 
Some’ are as fine a8 cambric, very 
strongly wove, but dull coloured, 
being a-chequered fabric, resembling 
tartan. The export to Bencoolen of 
cambays was formerly so great, that 

; . heavy. duty 


it was necessary to lay.a 


on the article, as it interfered with 
the importations from Hindostan. 


“The rg’ ai also manufactuz2, 


from the inner bark of a small tree, 
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a kind of paper, in which they wrap 
their fine cambays. ‘This paper they 
dye of various colours, and export 
much of it to Manilla, and various 
other places. Itresembles the Ota- 
heite clothing. ‘The Buggesses im- 
port coiton, both raw and spun, into 
yarn, from the Island of Bally, and 
manufacture beautiful silk belts for 
their creeses; we are not informed 
from whence they procure the silk, 
but it is probably the production of 
China. 

The Macassars and Buggesses 
make fire arms, but. they caunot 
make gin locks. They also cast 
small brass guus, which they call 
Rantakha, and are curious in filla- 
gree-work, both in gold and silver. 
The large rantakhas are about six 
feet long, and carry balls of halfa- 
pound weight They build their 
prows very tight, by dowling their 
planks toxcther, as coopers do the 
head of a cask, and putting the back 
of a tree between them, which af- 
terwards swells, They then fit their 
timbers io the planks as.at Bombay, 


but do not rabbit the planks, as is. 


the custom there. ‘Fheir ‘largest 
prows seldom cxcecd 5U tons -bur- 
then, and they are bigotted to old 
models and fixtures in fitting up 
their vessels. - 

The natives of Celebes have a 
great disposition for commerce, na- 
vigation, aud piracy. In these prows 
they aro to be met with all oyer the 
Eastern Scas, and are oftea found 
on the northern coast of New Lol- 
land, where they go to fish for sea 
swallo, or biche de mar, which they. 
sell to¢he anntial Chinese junk when 
it arrives at Macassar.. .To Bencoo- 
Jen they used to carry, in fleets, a 
mixed cargo, consisting of spices, 
wax, Cassia, sandel wood, . dollars, 
and the cloths of. Celcbes, : called 
cambays.. This. traffic is now, in a 
great measure, traasferred to Prince 
of Wales Island;.and they also, in 
their. prowg, 


Queda; @ighi, Manilla, on trading. 
Wu) ages. ig - , 


ee | a 
‘The gags of Celebes is gencrally 


visit Malaeca, Acheen,. 
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procured, as on Sumatra, from the 
beds of rivers and torrents. "Chere 
are many springs issuing from cre- 
vices of rocks, that bring some tittle 
gold along with their water, which, 

Itcring through a vessel bottomed 
with sand, leaves the metal behind. 

Of the varions nations who inha- 
bit Celebes the Bounians, or Bou- 
ginese (called Buggesses by the 
English), and the Macassars, are 
the best hnown; the latter having 
been long in subjectionie the Datch. 
The Buggesses are at present the 
most powertul nation on the island. 


‘They are of a middling — stature, 


strong and muscular, and of a light 
brown complexion. ‘lhe Macassars 
are not so handsome, but have a 
more manly and martial appear- 
ance. ‘Their dress consists of a 
piece of cottun cloth, red or blue, - 
wound round the body, and. drawn 
tight between the legs. Upon their 
heads they wear a piece of cotton 
cloth like a handkerchief, with which 
they cover their hair, which is yery 


black andlong. ‘Their food is rice, 


fish, and pisang, aud their drink 
water; though they likewise have 
sagwire, or palm wine. The Bou- 
gincse Woulen are, in general, hand- 
somer than the females of the other 
islands, and the Macassars and Bue- 


‘gesses arc considered, by. the other 
-insulars, asa class of superior man- 


ners, - ‘The. Malays affect to copy 
their style of-dross, and frequent al- 
lusions are made in their songs to 
the feats and. atchievements of the 


‘Buggesses, who are a high-spirited 


people, fond of adventures. and na- 
Vigation, and capable of undertaking 
the most dangerous  cnicrprises. 
Among Europeans in the Kasten 
Isles the word Buggess has come to 
signify @ soldicr, the same as sepoy 
on the Continent of Hindostan. 


Their laws are admiriistered accord- 


ing to old.eustoms handed down 
from their ancestors, and geucrally 
merely retained in the memory of 
their oran tuo, or old men, though, | 
in some: parts, they are. committed | 
to writing. In dubious cases they 
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refer to the Koran, if applicable. 
The religion of the Macassars, Bug- 
sesses, and Malays of the sea-coast, 
is the Mahommedan, which allows 
the meu four legal wives, if they 
can maintain them; but, in the in- 
terior, there are tiibes not yet con- 
yerted froin thei¢ ancient religion, 
and others whe do not seem to have 
any. | 
The Bugeess may be reckoned 
the original lauguage of the Island 
of Celebes. The Malays on the 
xea-coast speak a dialect greatly 
mixed with Buggess, and often use 
the Buggess character to express 
their own language. Celebes was 
Formerly divided inte seven princi- 
palities, which were all united un- 
der an elective and limited imo- 
narchy. Jn this state the island was 
the.centre of eastern commeree, and 
extended its conquests, on the onc 
hand, as far as the Island of Bally ; 
and, on the other, beyond the Mo- 
Juceas, The Buggess language was 
assiduously cultivated, and their an- 
cient mythology, traditions, laws, 
and history, preserved in books, the 


greater part of which are still ex- 


taut, especially in the interior, 
among the tribes who still adhere to 
their ancient religion. The dialect 
of Muacassar. differs. considerably 
from the proper Buggess; but the 


har, and especially of ‘Foaradja, ap- 
pear almost diflerent Janguages, 
This island appears to have been 
known to Magellan and: Pigafetta, 
under the name of Celebi, but was 
not explored until 1525, The Por- 
tuguese early obtained a settlcment 
near Macassar, but were expelled by 
the Dut¢h in 1660, who have, until 


Jately, entirely controlled the island, 


the Chinese alone behig pennitted to 


trade with it.. In consequence of the . 


increasing strength of the state of 
Boni, the proper country of -the 
Buggesseg, during the last half: of 
the 13th century, the power ‘of the 


Dutch had been much on the de- 
cline in Celebes, and it was’ finally. 


auuihilated, in 1312, by the’ reduc- 
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tion of Macassar, and Fort Rotter- 
dam, in 1812, by the British forces. 
(Forrest, Stavorinus and Notes, Ley- 
den, Marsden, &c.) 


CEYLON, (Singhaila). 

This island is situated at the 
western entrance of the Bay of Ben-- 
gal, between 5°. 40’. and 10°. 30% 
N. aud 79° and 82°. I. On the 
N. W. it is separated from the 
Coromandel] Coast by the Gulf of 
Manaar, and is distant about 160 
miles from Cape Comorm. IT'rom 
Point Pedro, at. the northern ex- 
tremity, to Dondrahead in the south- 
ern, the extreme length is about 300 
miles. The breadth is very unequal, 
being, in some parts, only from 40 
to 50, while, in other parts, it ex- 
tends to 60, 70, and 100 miles. 'To- 
wards the southern part it is much 
broader than in the northern, and 
nearly resembles a ham in shape. 

I'rom the sea it presents a fresher 
green, and more fertile appearance 
than most parts of the Coromandel 
coast. The eastern shore is bold and 
rocky, and the water deep. The 
north and north-west coast from 
Point Pedro to Columbo is flat, and 
indented with inlets from the sea. 
The largest of them extends almost 


‘quite across the island from Mulli- 
dialects of Loboe, Enrekang, Mand-~ 


pati to Jafnapatuam, of which it 
forms the peninsula, Several of these 


~ Tuleés form small harbours, but so 
fall is the N. W. coast of sand banks © 
‘and shallows, that it is impossible 


for vessels of a large size to approach 


‘them. — 


The interior of the island abounds 


with steep and lofty mountains, 


covered. with thick forests, and full 


of almost impenetrable jungles, which 


‘completely’ surround the dominions 
of the. King’ of Candy, » The: most 
lofty range of mouritains divides the 


island: neatly into two parts; and so 
completely separates them from each. 
other, that both climate and seasiim: 
differ on the respective sides. These. 
mountains als» terminate the effect 
of the monsoons, which set in pe- 
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riodically from opposite sides of them, 
and are connected with those on the 
Coromandel and Malabar coasts, and 
very nearly correspond with them. 
On the wes‘ side, where Columbo 
lies, the rains prevail in thc months 
of May, June, and July, the season 
“they are felt on the Malabar cuvast. 
During its continuation the northern 
parts of the island are but little af- 
fected, and are generally dry. In 
the months of October and Nevem- 
ber, when the opposite monsvon sets 
im on the Coromandel coast, it is the 
north of Ceylon which is affected, 
and scarcely any impression is made 
im the south. : 
Although Ceylon lics.so near to 
the cquator, the heat is not so oppres- 
sive as on many parts of the Coro- 


mandel coast; but this temperature . 


is chiefly confined to the sea coast, 
where the sca breezes have room to 
circulate. 

The principal harbours in the 


. {sland for large ships arc 'T'rincomale 


‘and Point de Galle; they also come 
to anchor, and at certain scasons of 
- the. year moor securely in the roads 
ofColumbo. There are several other 
inferior ports al! round the island, 
which afford shelter to smaller fish- 
ing vessels, These are Batacolo, 
Barbareen, Matura, and Caltura, on 
the south cast; and on the north- 
west coast are Negumbo, Chilou, Cal- 

pentcen, Manaar, and Point Pedro. 
| "The rivers are seldom navigable to 
any considerable distance inland; 


the two principal are the Maliva-_ 


gonga and the Mulivaddy. ‘The 


tirst takes its rise among the hills to 


the south cast of Candy, almost sur- 
rounds that city, and afterwards falls 
into the sea near Trincomale. The 
Mulivaddy rises at the foot of a very 
- high mountain, known to Europeans 
by the name of Adam’s Peak, and 
situated about 60 miles to the north 
east of Columbo. Besides the rivers 
of Cggion, there are many lakes and 
cangié; communicating. with . them, 
pargtttlarly in the neighbourhood of 
Columbo and Nigumbo. 

Ceylon was originally divided into 
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a number of distinct petty kingdoras, 
Separated by rivers and mountains, 
and subject each to its own inde- 
pendent sovereign. In process of time 
the whole country was subjected by 
the King of Candy, and divided inte 
a few great provinces, viz. Candy, 
Coitou, Matura, Dambadar, and Sit- 
tivacca, which last formerly included 
the rich cinnamon districts on the 
west coast. The chief of these pro- 
vinees was Candy, the residence of 
the king, and where he still holds 
his court. The abovementioned 
provinces were subdivided into dis- 
tricts, known in Ceylon by the name 
vf corles, which subdivisions were 
continued in the districts wrestcd 
from the natives by the Dutch. 

The great divisions of the island 
are. naw reduced to two; the one 
comprehending those parts under 
the dominion of Europeans, and the 
other the centrical country remain- 
ing to the natives. 

The internal wealth, as well as 
population of Ceylon, lies on the 
west and south-west coasts; while 
Trincomale, the secure station for 
shipping, which renders the island of 
so much importance to the British: 
nation, lies at the opposite side, and 
on-the most. barren quarter of the 
island. ‘The.sea coast, from Manaar 
to Nigumbo, a distauce of 125 miles, 
presents. in general nothing but the 


Inost barren and desert appearance, 


except. wherc it is covered by almost 
impenetrable jungles. A great va- 
ricty of curious shells are found 
along the shores, and some of them 
very valuable. The mountain, called 
Wammalleel, or Adam’s Peak, is one 
of the highest in Ceylon, and lics 
about 60 miles to the north east of 
Columbo. - 

The proper name of this island is 
Singhala, from whigh the term Cey- 
lon. was probably derived; by the 


-Hindoos, on the continent, it is 


named Lanca; and, by the Mahom- 
medans, Serendib. It is also fre- 
quently named Taprobane ; a:‘name 
which, perhaps, originates from Ta- 
poo Ravana, or the Island of Ravan, 
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a. mythological sovereign, in times of 
remote Flindvo antiquity, conquered 
by the great Rama, King of Oude, 
as narrated in the Ramayvon. — 
The first meridian of the Hindoos 
passes through the city of Oojain, in 
the province of Malwah, of which we 
Know the position; but as Lanca 
{whichsignifies the equinoctial point) 
falls therefore to the west of Ceylon, 
the Indians believe that the island 
had formerly a much larger extent ; 
and appearances between Ceylon 


and the Maldives Islands, im some— 


degree, justify that belief. “The Ri- 
ver Mavaligonga has probably taken 
its origin from Bali, a hero famous in 
Hindoo romance; from whom, also, 
the town of Mavalipuram, on the 
Coromandel coast, derives its appel- 
lation. : 

The soil of Ceylon is, in general, 
sandy, with but a small mixturo of 
clay. In the south-west parts, par- 
ticularly about Columbo, there is a 
creat deal of marshy Jand, very rich 
und productive. ‘This tract is chiefly 
occupied with cinnamon plantations ; 
and the island, taken altogether, docs 
not produce rice suflicient for the 
inhabitants—yearly supplics from 
Bengal and other parts being re- 
quired. 

The secds of all European plants 
degencrate very much in this climate 
in a few years, and. soon yield but 
anindifferent produce, ‘T’o preserve 
the quality it is absolutely neccssary 
to have a fresh importation of seeds 
early every year from their natural 
climates. ‘The agriculture of the 
Ccylonese is still in its rudest state. 
Their soil, when it can be watered, 
yields them a sufficient quantity of 
rice to maintain their existence ; and 


this “seems to be as much as they 


desire. ‘Their. plough consists of a 
crooked piece of wooed, shod with 


iron, which tewss rather than plougiis - 


up the ground, After the first plough- 
ing, the ‘fields are’ flooded. and then 
plougited anew; and weeds are ex- 
tirpated with great care. ‘When the 
ploughing season arrives, each vil- 
Jage makes it a cummon. concern, 
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and every one attends with his 
plough and oxen, until the whole of 
the fields belonging to the socicty 
are finished; and the same method 
is followed in reaping the grain, aticr 
which oxen are employed to tread it 
oul, 

~ The extreme indolencc of the Cev- 
Joncse makes them employ cvery 
expedient to escape from labour; 
and the small quautity of tood which 
is necessary for the support of their 
existence enables them, throughout 
the greater part of the year, to live 
without doing any thing. 

Ceylon possesses a great. variety of 
animals, at the head of which must 
be placed the elephant. tn 1797, 
176 of these animals were caught on 
account of. government, and sent 
over for sale to the continent. ‘The 
superiority of the Ceylon elephants 
dves not consist in their size, tur they 
are in gencral not so tall as those of 
the continent, but in their hardiness 
and strength, and in their great do- 
cility and freedom from vice and 
passion. The natives of Ceylon are 
so possessed with the idea of the ex- 
cellence of their own elephants, as 
to aflirm, that the clephants of all the 


other parts of the world make 2 


salam (obeisanee) before those of 
Ceylon, and thus instinctively ac- 
knowlcdve their superiority. 

Ceylon produces but few animals 
for dumestic purposes, such as the 
horse, the latter being bred in the 
smali islands in the Jaffnapatnam 
district. ‘The oxen of Ceylon are 
remarkably small; the beef, how- 
ever, is' somctimes good, and is the 
chief food of the European soldiers 


‘stationed on the island. Buffatocs 
-aré frequently employed. in drawing 


burthens,; and are found in great 


‘ nuinbers-on the island, both wild and 


tame. Among the wild-animals are 
deer, elks, gazelies, harcs, wild hogs, 
anda small specics of tiger. ‘The 
larger kind, called the royal tiger, is 
not an inhabitant.of Ceylon; but 
there are tiger-cats and leopards. 
There arg no foxes; but jackals, 
hycenas, and bears, are numerous, | 
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besides an infinite variety of the 
monkey tribe. 

~ All'the European domestic poul- 
try ure natives of Ceylon, as are also 

heasants, parrots, and parroquets, 
‘both wild and tame. Snipes, flori- 
cans, storks, cranes, herons, water- 
fow! of all descriptions, pigeons, wild 
and domesticated, and a few par- 
tridges of the red-légged kind. 
Among the variety of birds is the 
honey-bird, which points out where 
the bees have deposited their combs. 
Crows here, as in every other part of 
India, are exceedingly impudent and 
abundant. ‘Phere are: alse taylor- 
birds, two snecies of fly-catchers, and 
peacocks, wiid and tame—also the 
common fowl 1 a wild state. 

The reptiles of Ceylon are excced- 
ingly numerots; serpents in parti- 
cular avound, and are a great anuoy-~ 
ance to the inhabitants, Covra ca- 
pellas, or hooded snakes, sovra ma- 
Hilles, Whip aud wrass snakes, are ali 
poisoneus; the three last are of a 
very small size. Water and wood 
snakes are harmless. ‘The rack snake 
ix an immense animal, extonding 30 
fect in length; but, though formi- 
cable frein their size, they are per- 
fectly free from poison. They de- 
stroy some of the sinaller animals, 
such as kids, goats, and poultry ; 
but the stories of their devouring 
larger animals, such as tigers and 


buifaloes, are altogether fabulous, | 


Alligators, af a prodigious size, intest 
the rivers of Ceylon, and have ‘been 
killed 20 feet long, and as thick as 
the body ofa horse. There are gua- 
nas, toads, lizards, blood-suckeis, 
camelions, and leeches; as also flyin 

lizards arid every species, of tropica 


insect. Fi-h are found in great abun-. 


dance in the lakes and rivers of Cey- 

lon, as well as in the surrounding 

seas. bie Oh. ee 
Ceylon is very proliffe'in plants. 


Among the fruits are apples, oranges, 
pomegranates, citrons, lemons, water 


melons, purifpkius, melons, squashes, 
figs, almonds, mulberries, bilberries, 
nfungors,” shadducks, iNagngustcens, 
rosé appaes, cushoe apples and nuts, 
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custard apples, plaintains, jack fruit 
(a species of the bread-truit), cocoa 
nuts, and .several sorts of pepper, 
cardamoms, coffce and eugar tree, (a 
species of palm). ‘The tea plant has 
also becn discovered a native in the 
forests of theisland, Of trees, Cey- 


Jon contains the banyan, cotton trec, 


nando wood, satin wood, calaman- 


der wood, and ebony. 


As the food of the natives consists 
chiefly of rice, so their greatest la- 
bour is employed in ifs cultivation. 
They usually sow in July and Au- 
gust, and reap in I’ebrnary. When 
proper. advantage is taken of the 
monsoon, thcy may have two crops 
per annum. 

The principal cinnamon woods, 
or gardens, lie in the neighbourhood 
of Columbo, The grand garden, 
near the town, occupies a tract of 
country from 10 to 15 miles i: length, 
stretching along from thi east tu tho 
south of the district. ‘The best soil 
for the crowth of ctunamon is a loose 
white sand, Of late years littic is 
brought from the interior, it being 
coaiser and thicker in appearance, 
and of a hot, pungent taste. The 
prime sort, and that which grows in 
the gardens round Columbo, 3s pro- 
eured from the laurus clanamomuin, 
a tree of small] size, from four to 10 
fect.in height; the trunk is slender, 
und a number of branches and twigs 
shoot out from it on every side. The 
wood is soft, light, and porous, in 
#ppearance much resembling that of 
the osicr, and.when barked is chicfly 
used. for fuel... ‘The Icaf resembles 
that of the laurel in shape, but is not 
of so deep a green, Qu its first ap- 
pearance it js of a scarlet red, but 
alter sume time it changes gradually 
to a green, and when chewed has 
the taste and smell of cloves, ‘The 
blossom is white, and. when in full 
bloom seems to cover. the woods. 
In, passing through the woods little 
scent is perceived, except by pulling 
off some of the leaves or branches. 
The flower has even, less scent than 
the leaves or.a bit of twig. ‘The 
cinnamon tree produces a species of 
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fruit resembling an ‘acorn, but not so 
large, which is gathered by the na- 
tives for the purpose of extracting oil. 
- There are several diffcrent sorts 
of cinnamon trees on the island, but 
fuur sorts only are barked—all spe- 
cies of the laurus cinnamomum. The 
honcy cinnamon is reekoned the first 
quality, next tha snake ‘cinnamon, 
then the camphor citinamon, (the 
root of which yields camphor by dis- 
tillation); and, lastly, an astringent 
species of cinnamon, harsh to the 
taste, named -the cabatti curunder. 
These are the only sorts barked on 
account of government. 

Until this island was possessed by 
the Dutch cinnamon grew entircly 
in a wild state; experience after- 
wards proved that the eultivated cin- 
namon was, in every respect, equal 
to the wild. The Dutch governor, 
Valk, first attempted to rear cinna- 
mon trecs, by art, in his garden near 
Colmubo. . 
"There are two different seasons in 
which cinnamon is ‘barked. 
greater part is prepared during the 
rrand harvest, which lasts from April 
to Awzust: the little harvest occu- 
pies little more than a month, from 
November to January, Each dis- 
trict, where the cinnamon tree grows, 


is obliged to furnish a certain quan-. 


tity, proportioned to the number of 


Villages and inhabitants they contain. 


Branches -of. three” years old are 
Jopped_ off fur barking ; the outside 
thin coat is scraped: off, and the bark 
is luosened, su as to conie off in the 


shape of tubes, the smaller of which | 


are inserted in the larger, and spread 


out todry. ‘The bundles, 30 pounds’ 
cach, are then made up, and carried 


to the store-hoases to examine and 
have its quaiity fixed. This disa- 
greeahle task is imposed onthe Com- 
pany’s surgeons, who ascertaifi it 


by chewing a 4ew sticks of each 


bundle, the repetition uf which opé- 
ration excoyiates the tongue and in- 
side of fhe mouth, and renders ‘it 


impossible for them to continué: the — 
process above two or three days suc- ) B. Unger 
i a MA 8 dominion, are governed hy their own 


—bessively, 


Tie 


The best cinnamon is rather pli- 
able, aud ought not much to excced 
in thickness siout writing-paper ; it 
is of a light: yellowish colour, has a 
sweet taste, not so hot as to occasion 
pain, and not succeeded by an aftcr 
taste. ‘The inferior kind is distin- 

uished by being thicker, of a darker 
and browner colour, hot and punzent 
when chewed, aid succeeded by a 
disagreeable after-taste. In stowing 
the bales of cinnamon on board ship 
black pepper is sprinkled among 
them, so as to fill up all the inter- 
Stices; and, by this means, both spires 
are preserved and iinproved.  L'rom 
the refuse cinnamon an oil was ex- 
tracted by the Dutch, a pint of which 
was valucd at 101. sterling; but this 
manufacture was not thought worth 
continuing after the island came into 
the possession of the British. "The 
cinnamon tree has been tried on the 
coast of Malabar, at Batavia, and 
the Isle of France; but it has inva- 
riably degenerated. Liven in Ceylon 
it is only found in perfection on the 
Western coast, 

The inincrals of Ceylon are numne- 
rons, and precious stones are parti- 
ewdarly abundant, but not of a fine 
quality. "The ruby, the tepaz, and 
the diamond of Ceylon are very ia- 


‘ferior to those cf Golconda, or of the 


Brazils. Besides these, emethysts, 
tourmalins, (destitute of electric qua. 
litics) blue and green sapphires, . 
white and black crystal, the cat's 
eyc, a specics of opal, and cornelians, 
are found in Ceylon, Lead, tin, and 
iron ore are.found in the interior, but 
they are never wrought or applied to 
any purpose. ‘There were formerly 
several fa of quicksilver wrouglit 
by the Dutch. in Ceylon. In 1797. 


.& small one was discovered at Cotta, 
‘six miles from Columbo, from which 
"sIx pounds was procured at a mast 


seasonable period for the: gatrison, 


"This mine. hay. never sijce been. 
rorked with much activity, the pro- 
“duce 


not roinibursing ‘the expendi- 
Ue a gi ae ae 
‘The Ceyloacse. under the British 
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native magistrates, ander the con- 
troul of the administration. All the 
possessions are divided into corles 
and distriets, the subordinate super- 
intendence of which is given to the 
moodeliers, or native magistrates, 
who are chosen from among the class 
of nobles, stvled Hondrews and Ma- 
hondrews. The moodeliers assist in 
collecting the revenue, settling the 
proportion of taxes and contribu- 
tions, superintending the peasants, 
‘ furnishing provisions for the garri- 
sons, and observing generally the 
conduct of the natives. In some 
districts there is a police corps to 
assist in enforcing the orders of go- 
vernment. ‘The moodeliers send re- 
ports to the Maha moodelicr, the 
chief of the whole order, who resides 
a the black town of Columbo, and 
lays these reports before the go- 
vernor. ‘Therd are particular moode- 
liers to superintend the barking of 
the cinnainon, and interfere in no- 
thing else. he class. of moodeliers 
are of infinite use in preserving the 
obedience of the natives, and appcars 
to be very much attached to the Bri- 
tish government, which patronizes 
them. The Dutch usually maintain- 
ed a military force of 3000 Euro- 


peans, and 2000 Topasses and Ma-. 


. fays, which was not-found sufficient. 
In 1777, while the Dutch had the 
island, there was a great deficiency 


in the revenue; and in 1795 it only. 


amounted to 614,704 livres. "be 
~ deficiency was made up by the va- 
luable cargoes sent from the island. 

Besides the native Cingalese, who 
live under the dominion of the Euro- 
pean§, the sea coasts are inhabited 
by Dutch, Portuguesc, Malays, and 
settlers from the different Indian na- 
tions. The Dutch have adopted 
many of the native habits; and the 


« chief original trait of the Batavian 
eharacter, which they retain unin-. 


jured, is an attachment to gin and 
tobacco; in other respects they have 
adopted, the customs and_ listless 
“manners, of the country. In their 
salutations they are fery ceremo- 
vious, and make a profusion of bows. 
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On their tables they have very grosy 
and heavy food, having a great quan- 
tity of butter ‘and oil mixed with 
their fish and other meat. Conver- 
sation with females forms very little 
part of a Ceylonese Dutchman’s en- 
tertainment. ‘These females, who 
have a mixture of native blood, are 
easily distinguished by a tinge on the 
colour of their skin, and their thick 
strong black hair; marks which are 
not to. be removed in the course of 
many generations. Dancing is the 
principal amusement of the younger 
women; while the ehief pleasure of 
the elderly married ladies consists in 
paying formal and ceremonious visits 
to each other. 

The present Portuguese of Ceylon 
are the spurious descendants of the 
several European possessors of the | 
island by native women, joined to « 
number of Moors, and Malabars. A 
colour more approaching to black 
than white, with a particular mode 
of dress, half Indian and half Euro- 
pean, is all that is necessary to pro- 
cure the appcilation of a Portuguese. 
Although they universally protess the: 
Christian religion, and arc commonly 
Roman Catholics, yet they retain 
many pagan customs, and their reli- 
gion may be cousidered as a com- 
pound of both. . Some of the females 
are pretty, with fine figures. The 
men are about. middle size, slender, 
lank, and ill made, so as easily to be 
distinguished ; and from this class 
the’l'opass soldiers were taken. Thicy 
were never accoimted good troops, 
being neither so brave nor so hardy 
as the sepoys, and have been seldom 
employed im the English service. 
The French, however, very gene- 


rally had corps of them at Pondi- 


cherry and their other settlements. 
"Nhe Malays are another race, who 
form a considerable proportion of 
the inhabitants of ©€eylon. ‘They 
aniversally profess the Mahommc- 
dan religion ; although, as to some 
inferior points and duties, they sliffer 
among themselves. The Dutch r0~ 
vernment at Ceylon had always a 
regiment of Malays in their service, , 
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which has now becn transferred to 
the British. ‘They are armed and 
clothed in the same manner as Eu- 
ropeans, except that they wear san- 
dais instead of shoes. 7 
‘Phe far greater proportion of the 
inhabitants consist of native Cey- 
fonese, whe have submitted to the 
European domination, and retain 
their original appellation of Cinga- 
lese; while those who live in. the 
country, undcr the authority of the 
native princes, are distinguished by 
the name of Candian. The Cey- 
lonese are of a middling stature, 
about five fect cight inchcs, and 
fairer in complexion than the Moors 
and Malabars of the continent; they 
are, however, neither so well made, 
nor so strung. The Candians are 
fairer and better made, and less et- 
feminate. than the Cingalese. Ju 
their dict the: latter are very ab- 
stemious, fruits and rice constituting 
the principal part of their food ; but 


in places where fish are plenty, they’ 


also compose part of their meals. 
[lesh is scarcely any wherein con- 
stant tse.’ 

In Ceylon the distinction of ranks 
among the natives is Kept up with 
the most scrupulous exactness. ‘The 
Candians are not allowed to whiten 
their houses, nor cover them with 
tiles, these being royal privileges. 
Their villages and towns, in place of 
presenting the compact appcarance 
to which Kurupeans are accustomed, 
Jook like a number of distinct houses 
scattered at random, in the midst of 
a thick wood or forest. 

All ranks universally chew betel 
Jeaf, with which they mix tobacco, 
areka nut, and the lime of burnt 
shells, to render it more pungent. 
‘Ihe females among the Cingalese 
are said to be-treated with consider- 
able attcntiop. ‘There is no positive 
regulation regarding marriage, many 


men having but one ‘wife, while. 


others, have as many as they can 
maintain. The marriage ceremony 
is attended to only with a view to 
entitle the parties to share in each 
others goods; and to give their rcla- 


‘other inhabitants of Ceylon. 
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tions an opportunily of observing, 
that they have marricd into their 
own caste. Gravity, thai intariable 
characteristic of the savage state, still 
continues amoung the Cingalese, ina 
much greater degree than might be 
expected trom the stage of their 
civilization, . 

It does not appear that before the 
urtival of the Luropeans the Cin- 
galese had any sort of dial; they 
measured. timc by a vessel with 2 
hole in the bottom, which let out the 
water in one hour, according to their 
division of time. ‘The learning of 
the Ceylonesc, consists chiclly in 
some pretended skill in astrology. 
Among the Candians there are a 
sect of lcearncd men named Gonies, 
retained by the king to execute all 
the writings of the state, and those 
which regard religious ailairs. Ou 
which occasions, ‘they employ the 
Arabic character, About Jaffina- 
patnam, on account of iis proximity 
to the continent, the Tamul is the 
principal language. ‘The Cingalese 
are expert aud ingcnious artificers, 
and display particular dexterity 
in gold, silver, and carpenters 
work. : 

‘The most singular part of the in- 
habitants of Ceylon are the Bedahs 
or Vaddahs, who inhabit the distant 
recesses of the forest. ‘Their origin 
has néver been traced, and they ap- 
pear to differ very mach from the 
They 
are scattered over the woods in dil- 
ferent parts of ‘the island, but are 
most numerous in the province of 
Bintan, which lies to the north cast 
of Candy, in the dircction 8f 'Trin- 
comale and Batacole, and are there 
more completely in the savage state, 
than any where else. They subsist 
by hunting decr and other animals 
of the forest, and on the fruits which 
grow spontaneously around them; 
but they never cultivate the ground 
in any manger. ‘They slecp on trees 
or at the foot of them, and climb up 
like monkies when alarmed. A féw 
of the les§ wild traffic with the na- 
tives, giving ivory, honey, wax, and ' 
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deer, in exchange for cloth, iron, 
and knives; but the wilder class, 
known by the name of Rambah 
Vedahs, are more seldom seen, even. 
by stealth, than the most timid of 
the wild animals. The dogs of the 
Vedahs constitute their only riches, 
and are described as possessing won- 
derful sazacity. i 
The Birmans of Ava acknowledge. 
the superior antiquity of the Cinga- 
Jese, ard the reception of their laws 
and religion from that quarter. The 
King of Ava has within the last 
30 years, af separate times, sent 
two messengers, persons of learning 
antl respéctability to Ceylon, to pro- 
cure the original books on which 
their tencts are founded. In one 
instance, the Birman minister made 
official application to the Governor 
General of India, to protect and us- 
sist the person charged with’ the 
commission, A great majority of 
the Candians still remain of the 
Buddhist.sect. On the sea coast, 
aniong the Kuropean settlements, it 
is supposed the number of natives 
possessing Christianity amounts to 
nearly half a million, Of these, part 
are Koman Catholics, while others 
attend the Calvinistic and Lutheran 


worship. In the interior of Ceylon, . 


the ruins of the pagodas and temples 
are mostly of hewn stone, and of 
much superior Workmanship to those 
of the lower part of the country. — 

Prior to the arrival of the Porta». 
guese, which happencd in 1508, 
little is known of the history of 
Ceylon, and that little mostly fabu- 
lous, The strange mythological 
poem, rmanied the Ramayon, narrates 
the conquest of this Island by Rama, 
King of Oude, assisted by an army 
ot gigantic monkies; which appears 
to indicate a sort of connexion be- 
awixt the north of India and this 
island, that could not have becn ex- 
pected in such remote times. When 
the Portuguese Commander Al- 
meida arrived, he persuaded the 
sqvereign of Ceylon to pay bim tri- 
bute, on condition of assisting him 
_against the Arabs—so early do’ f{o- 
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reigners appear to have infested the 
natives of this island. 

At that period the inhabitants 
consisted of two distinct races; the 
savage Bedahs, then, as now, oc- 
cupied the forests, particularly in the 
northern parts; the rest of the coun- 
try was in possession of the Cinga- 
Icse, whose most powerlul chief held 
his court at Columbo. ‘The first 
tribute paid {o the Portuguese was 
250,000 pounds of cinnamon, but 
their bigotry and avarice involved 
them in incessant wars with the 
Cingalese. In 1603 the Dutch ap- 
peared, who were ullimately des-_ 
lined to wrest the possessions from 
the Portuguese, and oppress the na- 
tives with a still heavier yoke. In 
1632 they sent a strong armament to 
act in concert with the King of 
Cantly against the Portuguese, whom - 
in 1656 they completely subdued, 
after a long and bloody struggle. In 
this year Columbo surrendered, after 
a siege of seven months. 

From this time began a new 
serics of wars betwixt the Candian 
sovereigns and the Dutch, in which | 
the former was twice. driven from 
Candy, his capital, and forced to 
seek refuge in. the mountains of 
Digliggy, the. highest and most in- 
penetrable in the kingdom. ‘The 
difficulties of the interior, however, 
were such, that the Dutch. never 


_. could retain permanent possession 


of any conquests xemote trom the 
sea cuast.. In. addition to the ob- 
stacles. presented by the nature of 
the country, the. Dutch, troops suf- 
fered dreadfully; from the ctlects of 
the climate. The last great war 
carricd on with the natives was .m 
1764, when. they penetrated into the 
heart, of the king’s dominions,‘and 
took Candy. ‘They were, however, 
at Icngth compelled to retreat, and 
had 400 of their best. Soldicrs made 
prisoners, who were put to death,at 
Cuddavilli and Sittivacca, only. 4wo 
days. march from .Columbo. By 
perseverance and the power they 
possessed of withholding a supply of 
salt, tley.compelled the. king to a | 
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peace in 1766, by which he gave up 
all his remaining possessions on the 
sea coast, and remained enclosed in 
the remainder, fur which he paid. tri- 
bute in the productions of the coun- 
try. In return for these valuable ac- 
quisitious, the Dutch acknowledged 
the Candian sovercign as Emperor 


of Ceylon, to which they added a_ 


mumber of other magnificent ap- 
pellations, ‘Tranquillity, however, 
was not secured by this treaty, as 
the Candi:ans often endeavoured by 
force of arms to procnre better 
terms. Such ‘was the state of aflairs 
between the Dutch and Candians 
towards the commencement of the. 
war in 1793. P 

In January, 1782, the British 
forces captured ‘Lrineomale alter a 
very slight resistance; but it was 
shortly after with equal ease retaken 
by the French fleet, commanded by 
M. Suffrein, Ceylon. continued in 
the possession of the Dutch until 
1796, when it was conquered by the 
British, and finally ceded af the 
peace of Amiens, In 1802 it was 
constituted a royal government, im- 
mediately under the direction of the 
crown, which appoints the officers, 
and regniates the internal manage- 
ment. ‘The council is composed of 
the governor, chief justice, thie com- 
mandcr of the forces, and the secre- 
tary. The revenues of all sorts 
amounts to about 230,000L. per an- 
nim, which- sum comprehends 


GV,0001. per annum paid by the East‘ 
India Company for, cinnainon, and . 


40,0001. the average produce of the 

fisheries. (Percival, Knox,‘ Symes, 

C. Buchanan, Jones, §e.) 
Cuacky, (Chaki).—A town in the 


province of Bahar, district of Mong- 


hir, 102 miles S. E. by S. from Patna. 

Lat. 24°. 33’. N. Long. 86°.'25'. E. 
CHAMPARUM.—Sce BETTIAH. | 
CHANDAIL, (Chandala)—A town 

in the Maharatta territories, in the 


provinec,of Malwah, 110 miles N. E. 


iromOojain, Lat, 23°. 43’.N, Long. 

77°, 23". E. | aie 
Cracainc.—A large fortified town 

iu the Birman empire,. situated on 


“idols, the inhabitants 
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the west bank of the Trawaddy, on- 
posite to the city of Ava. Lat. 21°. 
64’. N. Long. 96°. E. This is the 
principal emporium te which cotton 
is brought from all parts of the cont. 
try ; and. where, after being cleaned, 
it is embarked for the China market, 
It is sent trom hence by the Tra- 
waddy in boats, which carry about 
96,000 pounds; the voyage to Quan- 
tong, on the frontiers of the proviiice 
of Yunan in China, occupying from 
30 fo 40 days. In the latter part of 
the journey the passage is diffienté 
and dangerous, owing to the increas. 
ed rapidity of the stream over a 
rocky channel. At Chagaing fo. 
males perform the oflice of cleantig 
the cotton from the sceds, which ia 
effected by double cylinders turned 
by alathe. She turns the machine 
With her foot, while she Supplies (he 
cotton with her hands. 

Namdejee Praw, the second ino- 
narch of the reigning family, re-: 
moved the scat of the goserament 
from Monchaboo to Chagaing, on 
account of the purity of the air, aud 
the beauty of the scencry around it, 
This town is a great place of reli- 
gious resort, on account of the nun 
ber of praws or temples erected in 
the neighbourhood. It is also the 
principal manulactory of idols, which, 
hewn out of an adjacent quarry 
of fine alabaster, are sculptured here, 
and are afterwards transported to 
the remotest coruers of the Birman 
empire. , 

__ Near to Chagaing is a town named 
Kycock Zeit, remarkable for being 
the’ great manulactory of myrble 
ot which are 
statuaries.- Here are 30 or 40 large 
yards crowded with artists at work, 


‘on images of various sizes; but all 


of the same personage, Gaudina, sit- 
ting cross legged on a pedestal.. The 
largest a little exceeds the human 
size, and the cost is 12 or 131. but 
some diminutiye, Gaudmas may be 
had for six or scyen shillings. "The 
workmen do not part with their se- 
éred commedity. to any but Bir- 


aus. 
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' In this neighbourhood also is a 
manufactory of rockets, of a most 
enormous size. The tubes are the 
trunks of trees, bored like a puinp, 
imsome the cavity of the eylinder is 
vine or 10 inches in diameter, and 
the wood about two imehes thick; 
the Jength varies from 12 to 20 feet. 
These tubes are filled with a com- 
position of charcval, saltpetre, and 
sunpowder, rammed very hard; and 
the large ones are discharged from a 
high scaffold, crected on purpose. 
Bamhoos, fastened together, of a 
length adapted to preserve the poise 
from the tail of the rocket. In this 
branch, of pyrotechny the Birmans 
fake great delight, and are particu- 
larly skilful. (Symes, Cox, ‘e.) 

CHALAWAR, (Jhalawar).—A dis- 
trict in the province of Gujrat, which 
occupies «a considerable tract of 
country between the Gulls of Cam- 
bay and Cutch, and situated prin- 
cipally between the 21st and 22d 
degrees of north latitude. The dis- 
tricts of Werrear, Putwar (Pattan), 
and Chuwal, are all properly in- 
cluded in Chalawara, By Abul Fazcl 
in 1582 it is described as follows : 

“ Chalawarch was formerly an in- 
dependent country, but is now sub- 
ject to the governor of Gujrat, and 
inhabited by the tribe Chalah.” 

The original seat of the Jhalawar 
authority was at Dhama, now a 
stuall village between Adrianna aud 
Shingwara. At a very early perfod 
the family of Drangdra, trom whom 
the Jhala chieftains are sprung, re- 
sided at Dhama, of which no ruins 
remain to indicate its former gran- 
deur. 

The Rajpoots of this part of Guj- 
rat are divided info three classes, 
the Jeenamas, the Kuraria, and the 
Naroda, The first are respectable, 
and addressed with the title of Jce ; 
the second have resirucd some part 
of their rank, and perform menial 


offices ; the lasthave wholly relin- 


guished theipshilitary character, cul- 
*tivate the Jand, and. are vow de- 
graded tothe rank 6f Koonbees. 
All these classes bave an insurmount- 
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able objection to the flesh of a black 
goat, which they consider unwhole- 
some. | . 
. A great proportion of this district 
is hut thinly inhabited, and remains 
still in a state of nature, althongli 
some appearances authorize the sup 
position, that it formerly enjoyed a 
greatcr state of prosperity. It is 
now laid waste by the predatory bos 
tilities of the tribes that occupy it ; 
and, although the Guicowar claims 4 
dominion over the whole, his au- 
thority is but little attended to. It 
eontains no towns or rivers of mag- 
nitude, aud the face of the country 
is hilly and irregular. (A2‘Murdo, 
Abul Fazel, §c.) 3 
CnaLtoo.—aA. village in Tibet, si- 
tuated midway between two lakes. 
Lat. 28°. 18, N. Long, 89° 15’. F. 
These lakes are frequented by great 
abundance of water fowl, wild geese, 
ducks, teal, and storks, which, on 
the approach of winter, fake their 
flight to milder regions. Prodigious 
numbers of saurasses, the largest of 
the crane kind, are seen here at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, and great 
quantities of their eggs are collected 
on the banks. ‘This vicinity produces 
a dwarfish wheat of the lammas kind. 
One of the Jakes 1s held in high 
respect by the inhabitants of Bootan, 
who fancy it a favourite haunt of 
their chief deities. To the north of 
these lakes there is a plain, impreg- 
nated with a saline substance re- 
sembling natron, and called by the 
natives of Hindustan, where it is 
also found in great abuiidance, sed- 
jy-mutti. (Turner, §c.) 
CrHamBan, (Champa).—An exten- 
sive mountainous district in the pro- 
vinee of Lahore, situated about the 
33d degree of north latitudd. It is 
intersected by the Ravey River, and 
bounded on the cast by the Beyah. 
It is now possessed by the Seiks and 
their tributaries. _ oo at 
CHaMBAH.—~A town in the, Scik 
territories, in'the proyince.of Lahore, 
110 miles N. F. from the city, of La- 
hore. -Lat, 32° 28'. N. Long, 75°. 
33". F. 
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cnannan, (Chandra, the Moon).— 
A town in the Maharatta territories, 
in the province of Khandesh, situat- 
wd on the south side of the Purnah 
River, near its junction with the 
‘Tuptee, 20 miles 8.8, E. from Boor- 
yanpoor. Lat. 21° 5°. N. Long. 76°. 
9’. E. . 
CHANDAH.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Berar, 87 miles 8S. froin 
Nagpoor, the eapital of a district of 
the same name, and at present pos- 
sessed by the Nagpoor rajah. Lat. 
20°. 3°.N. Long. 79°54’. 1. 
Cnuanpan.-—A large district in the 
province of Gundwana,.subject to 
the Nagpoor Maharattas, situated 
principally between the 20th and 
21st degrees of north latitude, Com- 
pared with the Geand Hills to the 
north this is a champaign country, 
the soil of which is sandy. The pro- 
duce is chiefly rice, with small quan- 
tities of pulse and sugar cane. ‘The 
inhabitants possess numerous herds 
of goats and sheep. ‘There is a very 
perceptible difference betwixt the 
wlimate of this plain country and 
that of the Goand Mountaius. From 
the Chandah district cotton is ¢x- 
ported to the Northern Circars. Dur- 
ing the reign of Aurcngzebe this di- 
vision of Gundwanab was annexed 
to the soubah of Berar, although 
but very imperfectly subdued.( Blunt, 
J. Grant, Sc.) 
Cuanpan.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Khandesh, 33 miles S. W. 
irom Boorhanpoor. Lat. 21°. 5’. Ni 
Long. 76°. 10’. E. Near to this place 
the ‘fuptee and Poornah rivers unite 
their streams, which confluence, held 


sacred by the Hindoos, is by them’ 


called Jeggur ‘Tirut, or the fiver of 
adored places. (Abul Fazel,. §e.). 
CHASDAHNEE, (or Chinnanah).—-A. 
small district in the province of La- 
hore, situated betwixt the 33d and 
34th degrees of north latitude. In 


1783, possessed a revenue of about 
a lack.of rupees. per-annum. This 
ehief does not remit any revenue, 
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but assists his superior with a quota 
of troops. At Dumomunjec, in this 
district, is an uncommonly beautiful 
and tertile valley. (Forster, &c.) 
. CHANDAHNEER, (07 Chinanah)—A 
town in the Seik territories, in the 
dca of Lahore, 122 miles N. by 
{. trom the city of Lahore. Lat. 
33°, 24”, N. Long. 74°. 41". Ei. This 
is a neat and populous town, situat- 
ed onthe brow of a hill, at the foot 
of which, on. the eastern side, runs 
a rapid stream, passing to the left. 
"Lhis channcl is passed on two stout 
fir beams, one of which reaches from 
the shore to an insulated rock in the 
centre of the river, to which it is 
fastened by wooden stakes, while 
the other extends fron the rock to 
the opposite bank. (Zoster, Se.) 

CHANDERNAGORE.—A French set- 
Hement in Bengal, situated on the 
West bank of the River Hooghly, 
ahout 20 miles above Calcutta. Lat. 
22°, 49'.N. Long. 88°, 26%. 1. 

The position of this town is, in 
every respect, better than that of 
Caleutta ; aud the territory originally 
attached to it extended two miles 
along the river, and one inland. 

On the 23d March, 1757, it was 
taken by. the forces under Admiral 
-Watson and Colonel Clive, after a 
most obstinate resistance, and with 
great slaughter, on board the ships 
engaged. It has since remained un- 
fortified, and has been taken posses- 
sien of by the British government, 
Without. opposition, on the com- 
mencement of hostilities with Frauce. 


. (Hves, Rennel, Se.) 


‘CHANDRAGIRI, (the Mountain: of. 


‘the Moon).-—A large square fuft.in . 


the provinee of South Canara, 13, 


miles south from Mangalore, sitaat- 


ed on the south side of a river of the . 


same name, which is the northern. 


boundary of.Malayala, or Malabar. 


- Lat. 12°, 27’, N. Long. 76°. 8’. E. 
the vicinity of Nagrolah commence . 
the districts of the Chandahucee chief, . 
a dependent on. Jamboec, who, in. 


This place was built by Siruppa 
Nayaka; the first prince of the house 
of Ikeri, who estallished his autho. 
rity in this part of Canara. At low 
water the: rivér is shallow, -but very 
wide ; the country on its north side 
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is called by the TJindoos Tulava. 
(L. Buchanan, *e.) 

CHanpracupti~—A small town, 
containing abort 100 houses, in the 
north-western extremity of the My- 
sore country, named also Guth. Lat. 
14°, 23’, N. Long. 75° 8’. 5. 

Threc miles to the north of Chan- 
dragupti is a hill producing iron ore, 
which is found in veins intermixed 
with Jaferite, and in this district 
there is also some sandal wood of a 
good quality. In the surrounding 
country the villave god is Nandi, or 
the buff on which Siva rides. He is 
also cajJled Baswa, and receives no 
snerifices which are held in abhor- 
yenee by the Sivabhactar chiefs, or 
acherents of Mahadeva, or Siva, CF. 
Buchanan, &e.) 

CHanners, (Chandrt)—A town 
in the Maharaita territuries, in the 
province of Aurangabad, 130 miles 
N.N.E. from Poonah. Lat. 20°. 
18°, N. Lone. 74°. 36". Fo 

CHANDGHERRY.—-A_ town in the 
“Camatic, the cupital of a sinall dis- 
trict of the saine name, 72 miles. 
W. N. W. from Madras. Lat. 13°. 
39/, N. Long. 79°. 25’. E. This was 
the site. of the Hindoo kingdom, 
known by the appellation of Nar- 
singa, which, in 1589, comprehend- 
ed 'Yanjore and Madura. In 1640. 
the English were permitted by one 
of these princes to settle at Madras. 

In 1646. the Mabommedan states 
of Goleondah and Bejapoor possess- 
ed themselves of this place, and also 
of Vellore. The citadel of Chand-. 
gherry is built on the summit of a 
stupendous rock, with a fortified 
town at its foot. (Rennel, Wilks, &c.) 

CHANDGERRY.—A ‘town in the 
province of Gundwana, wiih a fort 
and large tank, and containing a 
considerable - population. (Leckie, 

c.) 

: Cae aeaany: (Chandraghari).— 
A hill fort in the Mysore province, 
district of Chittcldroog, 108 miles 


NeN. W3 from Seringapatam, Lat. 
19°, 47'.°N: Long. 76°. 5’. E.. The 


hill on whith this forfis built is not 
high, nor, including the Pettah at 
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its base, more than three miles in 
circumference, and, though fortified. 
is not a place of strength. The hills 
in this neighbourhood abound with 
iron ore. (Afoor, Sr.) 

Cnanppoor, (Chandranura).—A 
town in the British {erritorics, in the 
province of Delhi, 70 miles N. FE, 
from Delhi, Lat, 20°. 9°. N. Long. 
78°. 14. Be 

Cuanproor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district. of Tippe- 
rah, situated on the east side of the 
great River Megna, 33 miles S.S. 1. 
from Dacca, Lat. 23°. 174..N. Long. 
90°, 31’. E. This place is celebrated 
for the excellence of ifs oranges, 
which are, probably, the best in In- 
dia. ‘They are of a particular sort, 
the skin being very thick, and al- 
most scparated frum the interior 
pulp. 

Cuanpren.—A district in the pro- 
vinee of Mabwah, sifuated about the 
25th degree of north fatitude, and 
intersected by the River Sinde. In 
1582 it, was described by Abul Fazel 
as follows: 

“ Sircar Chendary, containing 61 
mahals, measurement 554,277 hee- 
gahs, revenue 31,037,783 dans. Se- 
yurghal. 26,931 dams... This sircar 


furnishes 5970 cayalry, 90 clephants, 
and 60,685 infantry.” - 


Although. mountainous this dis- 
trict is fertile, and: tolerably well 
cultivated.- ‘The principal towns. aro 
Seronge, Chanderee, and Chandery. 
In 1790 Ram’ Chund, the Rajah of 
Chanderee, lived in retirement at 


‘Oude, and left his district under the 
edministration of his son, who paid 


tribute to the Maharattas. (Abul 
Fazel, Hunter, §c.) 

Cuanprer.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Malwah, Mtuated on the 
west side of the, River Betwah, 90 
niles W. by S. from Chatterpoor. 
Lat. 24°..50% N. Bong. 78°, 26. 5. 
This is a very ancient town, and de- 
seribed by Abu) Fazel as containing 
14,000 stone houses, but like other 
Hindostany cities ia much decayed. 

CuHano.-—A large province in Ti- 
bet, extending along the north side 
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of the Himalaya Mountains, and 
situated betwixt the 28th and 30th 


degrees of north latitude. It is in= 
tersected by the great River Bral- : 


mapootra, in this -part of its course 
named the Sanpoo; but we have no 
furthcrauthentic information respect- 
ing this remote region. 


-Cnaprover.—A_ town in the. 


Nahry Sangkar province, situated to 
ihe north of the Ilimalaya Moun- 
tains, the northern boundary of Hin- 
dostan. Lat. 33°. 20’. N. Long. 79°. 
36. E. 

Cuarwan, (Choru a). —A town in’ 
the Maharatta: territories, in the pro- 
vinee of Khandesh, 75 miles N.N.E.! 
from Boerhanpoor, Lat. 22° 104° 
N. Long. 77°. 4.1. At this place: 
there is 2 fort of four bastions, From’ 
hence, four miles beyond the Bawim 
River, there is scarcely any signs. of 
tuhabitants: (12th Register, Se.) : 

CHassixconG.— A ‘town in the 
Nahry Sangkar provinee, sitdated: 


to the north; of the Himalaya -Moun- 
tains, Lat. 339. 30" Ne ong. 79°: 
367. Mi. . - 7 


Cuatrerpoor,, (Chaterapron) —k: 
city in: the province. of Allahabad, 1 
antnet of Bundeleund: : “Lat, BAe 

7’. N. Long. 79°,-58". Ee ¢ 

i his town (sifiated : beleiv. thé. 
Ghants) was fotinded by: Rajab Chat-: 
tersal, and occasionall y lis residence, 


which rendered it flourishing avd ar. 


important commercial mart, being:a 
sort of entrepot for the trade carried 
between Mirzapoor aud the Decean: 
Vrom this’ city, and from the’ dia- 
mond mines: of Pannah, alinvst te 
whole of the sayer diitics: ‘were [pv ied; 


as there was then ‘no* other. ‘towii: of 7 
| strength ‘than -hat-is dertvéd iPom 


commercial importance iu: Bandel- 
cid. ‘These . duties it the towii of 
Chatterpoor adine-are said to have 
amounted to above. four lacks of ru- 
pees per annum, * . 

This place is. pxtenaive, and well 
built, the. houses being’ mosily .of 


stone, but. compared with its ‘fornice - 


flourishing condition it is now de- 
solate. When Bundelcand waseeded 
to. the: British,this town,. with ‘a. 
great portion of the surrounding ter- 


‘vince’ of “Sewee. 
-Long, 69% 431, EB. 


‘mocks on ‘it. 
‘the more eastern islands. are inha- 
- bited, and. produce such quantities 
Of grain, that’ ships of. any.-burthen 


containing 100. ‘mach... 
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ritory, was occupied by Kooar Loni 
Sah, one of the innumerable petty 
chiefs of that distracted province. 

. Travelling distance-from Agra 212 
miles, from Benares 237, from Nag- 
poor 302, from Oojain 320), from 
Calcutta 698, and from Bombay 747 
miles, (MSS. Tronside, Rennel, §c.) 

—CuHatroor.—A town in. the pro- 
vince of Tinnevelly, 25 miles Ra ie: 
am Ma dura. Lat. 9°, 40", N. Long. - 
=r 55 a Dn : ie 

Cai AN—A town in ‘the. terrj~ 
tories uf the Afghan Balloochies, Sl- 
tuated west’ of-ihe Indus, in the pro- 
Lat. 31°. 8% N. . 


CHEbura.—Arisland in the Bay: 
of Bengal, ‘lying off the’ coast of 
Arrnean, ‘fron’ which. it. is distant 
about 10 miles, and; with the rest of 
thiit province, subject to the Birman 


.. governinent,  Itis the most. westerly 


of a cluster of islands, and is of a 
théderate height, with several ham- 
Buth Cheduba, and 


may: load: that. article’ here. ‘The 
channel: ‘between this island and the 
main is amually navigated by large 
trading béats, but it. does not afford. 


a sale | Passage f for large shipping, * It 
is: povertied:’: 


by. ‘a chekoy, or Heu- 
tenant; deputed by the Birman vipe- 


roy’ ‘of Ati acin. (Symes, Elmore; Se.) 


CHEESAPANY.—A toven. and sinall 


fort inthe: Nepaul, territories, Lat. 
97°, 93, N. Long. 85°, 30’. K.., ‘The 
pérpendicular height of tis fort 


‘above “Bheemp’hede is abagt 530 


yards; ‘asid it’. possesses at other 


its situation, it being ouly capable of 
~ "This fort is 
hot edmmanded: by awomrah, as al- 
most ail the: bicdaharee An the. Nepaul 
territory are, but by:--axj-Officer im- 
mediately nominaté Bye. soubali. 
The omrahs’ in the: “N Ripa domi- ‘ 
nions are independent of the civil - 


governors, and theix forces@ e chictly 
composed of troops: raisef~nd form- 
ed by themselves; Fhei@tanms: con- 
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sist of matchlocks, broad swords, 
aud bows and arrows. 

Cheesapany is a custom-hause sta- 
tion, and the only oue besides Secdil, 
at Which duties are collected on mer- 
chandize passing from the Com- 
pany's and vizier’s territories. "The 
village adjoining to the fort contatas 
about 20 houses. ‘There is a little 
grain raised, but not cnough for the 
consumption of even the few inha- 
hitants of the place, From the fort, 
or village, tsa tolerable easy ascent 
of about three-quarters of a mile by 
the road to Cheesapany, or cold 
water spring. About 120 yards 
higher than Cheesapany LVort, the 
mountains of Himalaya are seen 
rearmg their lofty peaks, eternally 
covered with snow, (Airdpatrich, ec.) 

CUEKWALL.—A town in the Seik 
ferritories, in the province of La- 
hoe, situated 107 miles N. W. from 
the city of Tahore. Lat. 82° 36% 
N. Tone, 72%. 16. MB. About 10 
wmiles to the north of this place are 
hills which produce salt, alluin, and 
sulphur, and near to them are salt 
and hot wells. | 

CHERIAGHAUT Hitis.— A range 
of hills in the Nepaul territories, si- 
tuated about the 271h deerce of north 
Jatitude, which, according to the in- 
dicatton of the barometer, do not 
appear to exceed 480 vards above 
the level of the district of Hajypoor 
in Bengal. (Kirkpatrick, &e.) 

CHERIRON.--Sce SUERIBON, 

Craw Bay.—A deep bay in fhe 
north-east side of the Tsland of Gi- 
Iolo, which abounds with shoals and 
' shallows, and into whieh the mon- 
svuon perpetually blows, backed by 
stcfe currents. 

(urea NayaKAna Hubry.—aA 
larce square town ino the Mysore 
province, strongly fortified with mud 
walls, and having cavaliers at the 
angles; and in the centre is a square 
citadel, fortified in the .same man- 
ner. "The houses are above 600, apd 
of a mean and ruinous appearance. 
If possesses a small. mauulacture of 
coarse cotton cloth, both white and 
soloured.. ‘The namd signifies the 
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town of the little chict, which was 
the name asswued by the polyrars: 
of Uaralwadi, who fortitied it about 
300 years avo. (FE. Buchanan, &e. ) 

Cuca Cavit—aA small town iu 
the district of North Coimbctoor, 
situated at the bottom of the Ghauts. 
Tat. 11° 51. N. Long. 77% 46" 1. 
Iuhabitants of this neighbourhood 
ave a mixture of those who speak 
the Karnata, and of those who speak 
the Telingana languares, 

CHICKACOLE.—See CicacoLr. 

CHicHacoTta, (Chichacata).--A. 
town in Northern Hindostan, in the 
provinee of Bootan, net far from the 
Cooch Bahar in Bengal. Tat. 26° 
32’. N. Long. 80°. 25’. TE. 

This place was taken from. the 
Booteas in 1772, when it was de- 
fended by them with great obstinaey, 
and much personal courage. With 
matchlocks, sabres, and bows, it was 
tmpossible they could lone contend 
avaunst firelocks and cannon. It was 
restored at the conelusion of the 
war, and now constitutes the Bootan 
frontier towards Bengal. (Zuruer, 
Se.) 

CHIENPOOR, (Chinapur).—A town 
in the Maharatta territeries, in the 
province of Khandesh, 53 miles N. 
N. I. from Boorhanpoor. Lat. 21°. 
67’. N. Long. 76°. 13’. Ei. 

SHICKOORY, (Chieuvi).—A. town 
in the territories of the Poonah Ma- 
harattas, situated 45 miles 8S. 8. W. 
from Merriteh. Lat. 16°. 23% N. 
Long. 74°. 50’. FE. 

This is a large and respectable 
town, with an: extensive bazar. It 
is pleasantly situated near a rivulet, 
and has a manufactory of cloth, 
chichy for the dress of the country 
people, The neighbourhood of this 
town is famous for preducing grapes 
of an extraordinary size, (our, 4.3 

CutLka Fake.—A Jake in the 
Northern Circars, which province it 
separates towards fhe sea from that 
of Cuttack. In length it may be 
estimated at 35 miles, by eight the 


average breadth, is very shallow, and 


contains several inhabited islards. 
‘This lake seems to be the effect of 
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the sen, over a flat sandy shore, the 
elevation of which was but little 
nbove the level of the country within. 
On the N. W. it is bounded by a 
ridge of mountains, a continuation 
of that which extends from the Ma- 
hanuddy to the Godavery River, and 
encloses the Northern Circars to- 
wards the continent. The Chilka 
Lake, therefore, forms a pass on 
cach side into the province of Cut- 
jack, and presents an agreeable di- 
versify of objects—mountains, is- 
iands, and forests. At a distance 
from the land it has the appearance 
of a deep bay, the slip of land which 
separates 11 from the sea not being 
visible, "This space, for several miles 
along the southern and castern shore, 
is about a mile broad, and an entire 
sand. Near Manickpatain the branch 
of the Chilka is about three-fourths 
ofa mile broad, anid diflicult to cross 
if the wind blows strong. (Rennel, 
Upton, &e.) 

CHILMARRY, (Chalamari).—A town 
in the province of Bengal, district 
of Myniunsing, situated on the west 


side of the great River Brahmapoot-. 


ya, 130 miles N. by W. from Dacca. 
Lat. 25°. 25’, N. Long. 88°. 42’. Fi. 


CHILLAMBARAM PacobDAs.— These . 


pagodas are situated on the sea- 
coast of the Carnatic, a little to the 
south of Porte Novo, and 120 miles 
S. S. W. from Madras. Lat. 119, 
a7’, N. Long. 79° 52%. Bo 
The entry to the Chillambaram 
Pagoda, ‘held in great veneration on 
account of its antiquity, is by a 
stately gate, under a pyramid 122 
feet high, built with large stones 
above 40 fect long, and more than 
tive fect square, and all covered with 
plat-s of copper, adorned with a 
variety of figures neatly executed. 
The whole structure extends 1332 
feet in one directign, and 936 in an- 
other. About 1785 this gateway was 
rcpaired by a devout widow at the 
expeuse of 50,000 pagodas, ‘I'he 
whole of the architecture has a more 
augent appearance than Tanjore or 
Ramiseram. (Sonnerat, Lord Va- 

lentia, §c.) 
t 2 
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Cumyeer.—A_ town in the terri- 
tories of the Nagpoor Maharattas, 
situated in the province of Berar, 40 
miles 8S. from Nagpoor. Lat. 20°, 
35’. N. Long. 79° 54’. E. 

CHINABALABARAM.—A town in the 
Mysore Rajah’s territories, 100 miles 
N. E. from Seringapatam. Lat. 13°. 
26’. N. Long. 77°. 55/. E. By the 
natives it is called Chica Balapoor, 
and Chuta Balapoor by the Mahom- 
medans. 

Vifty years past it belonged to a 
polygar named Narayana Swami, 
who possessed also Doda Balapoor, 
and had Nundy Droog tor his prin-' 
cipal strong hold. He was subdued 
and expelled by Hyder, and the 
town, after Lord Cornwallis’s war in 
1792, almost destroyed by 'Tippuo. 
The town is now fast recovering, 
and contains above 400 houses; of 
which more than one-fourth are oc- 
cupied by Bralimins, 30 families of 
whom are of such high rank, that 
they live entirely on charity. A large 
proportion of the inhabitants speak, 
as their native dialect, the Celingu 
language. 

Sugar candy is made here equal 
to that of China, and the clayed 
sugar is very white and finc; hut the 
art being a sceret, it is so dear, that 
the Chinese sugar candy is sold 
cheaper at Seringapatam, than this 
is on the spot where it is produced. 
(F. Buchanan, §c.) 

‘CuinapatamM.—A town in the Ra- 
jah of Mysore's territories, 40 miles 
N. E. from Scringapatam, Lat. 12°. 


39’. N. Long. 77°, 24’. E. 


‘This is an open town, containing 
about 1000 houses, with a handsome 
stone fort ata little distance. ‘The 
country around is very beautiful, 
consisting of swelling grounds, mix- 
ed with fantastic-rocks and hills, in 
some places cultivated, and in others 
covered with trées, the finest in 
either of the Carnatics. In sight of 
Chinapatam is Patala Durga, one of 
the places to which Tippoo sent the 
unfortunate wyetches who incurred 
his displeasure, ‘wheit death soon 
terminated their sufferings. There 


‘Brahmin families. 
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is here a small manufactory of glass. 
Another manufacture is steei wires 
for the strings of musical instruments, 
which are reckoned the best in India. 
A ftanuily at Chinapatam has the art 
of inaking very fine white sugar, 
whieh for merly was kept for the sole 
use of the count at Scringapatain. 
Such monopolies of good things were 
favourite practices with the arhitrary 


coverminents of Hindostan, CF. Bu- 
chanan, Sc.) 
CuINAMPETTA—A town in the 


district of Madura, 1) miles S. by W. 
from the city of Madura. Lat. 9°. 
41.N. Long. 78° 6. E. 

Cuincnew (or Chang) Pay.—A 
spacious bay and harbour in Cochin 
China, completely sheltered from all 
winds, but only accessible for large 
vessels at high water, Lat. 13°, 50’, 
N. At the head of this harbour is 
situated ihe é¢ily of Quin-nong. 

Cuicnoor.—A small town in the 
province of Aurungabad, situated on 
the road from Bombay to Poonah. 
Ht is pleasantly placed on the lett 
bank of ariver, and is said to con- 
tain 5000 inhabitants, including 300 
It has the ap- 
pearance of an industrious town, the 
houses being good, the streets clean, 
wd the shops well sapplied. 

"This place is the residence of Chin- 
tammn Deo, whoin a great proportion 
of the Maharatta nation belicve to 
be an incarnation of their favuurite 
deity, Goonputty. The presente is 
the eivhth in descent from the first, 
and they take the name, alternately, 
of Chintamun Deo and Narrain Deo. 
"Uhe Brahmins relate that each deo 
utis death has been burned, and 
invariably a small image of Goon- 
putty has miraculous dy aisen from 
the ashes, which is placed in the 
tomb and worshipped. Although 
the deo be an incarnation of the 
deity Goonputty, he performs pooja 
(worships) his other self, in the form 
ofa statue; for the latter, the Brah- 
mins say, 1s the greatest, his power 


not being dimjnished by the avatar, 


or incarnation. ‘ 
The deo'is, ex officio, a dewannah, 
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or fool; but the term feol does nof, 
in this instance, as in most ethers, 
give the hest translation of the w ord. 
Me is totally unmindful and igno- 
rant of worldly affairs, unable (the 
Brahmins say) to hold conversation 
bevond the proposition, reply, and 
rejoinder, and then in a= ebildish, 
blubbering manner. Uis ordinary 
oceupations do not difler materially 
from those of ather men; he cats, 
drinks, takes wives to himself, &c. 
like other Brahminz. 

In 1809, ibe deo was a hoy, 12 
vears ofaze, His palace is an enor- 
mous pile of building, without any 
kind of elerance, near the Moorta, 
on which the town stands. The 
floors of this edifice are spread over 
with the sacred cow-diing, and the 
apartments crowded with sleek, well 
fed Brahmins. Near the palace are 
the tombs of the former dcos, which 
are so many small temples enclused, 
and planted round with trees, and 
comiaunicating by steps with the 
river. Were goes on the business of 
worship. In one place are seen wo- 
men pouring oi], water, and milk 
over the figures of the gods; in ano- 
ther, children decking them with 
flowers, Here pilgriins and devo- 
tees performing their ablutions ; and 
there priests chaunting portions of 
their sacred pocms; the whole pro- 
eceding with the most listless indo- 
lence and apathy. (Lord Valentia, 
Moor, AM. Graham, $c.) 

Cun epuT.—I'he ancient pos- 
session of the Company, in the Car- 
natic, formerly denominated the Jag- 
hire, now forms the collectorship of 
Chingleput. It was permanently 
assessed in 1801-2; but the effect 
has not heen so satisfactory as Was 
expected, extensive sales “OF land 
having since taken place. (Sth Re- 
port, ie.) 

CuincLeput.— % town in the Car- 
natic, situated on the north-eastern 


side of the Palar, 39 mules S.S. W. 
from Madras, Lat. 12°. 5G. N. 
Long. 79°. 55". E. In 1751, the 


French teak possession of Ching!e- 
put; but it was tiken from them, in 
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4752, by Capt. Clive, after a short 
siewe, 

CHINIROPOORAM, (Chinrayapatan). 
~-A town in the Rajah of Mysore’s 
territories, 39 miles N. W. from Se- 
ringa patam. Lat, 12°.53’..N. Long. 
76°. 40". Hi. 

The fort of Chinrayapatan is well 
built of stone and lime, and has a 
glacis, ditch, and walls built of these 
materials, and round towers and bias- 
tions, with embrasures for camon, 
Tt has a weekly fair, but no cousi- 
derable trade. The country around 
is very bare of trees, but) contains 
aiany fitie tanks. ‘The tuwn, fort, 
and suburbs, confain above 900 
houses, of which GU are inhabited by 
Brahinins. The name Chinraya- 
patan signifies the city of the little 
prince. In Nepaul, the year 1802 
was Srimoca; whereas, at this piace, 
it was Duiibuddi, a difference of 1 
years, (2", Buchanan, Lord Valentia, 
se.) 

JHINNACHIN.—-A fown in North- 
ern Thndostan, in the district of Jem- 
lah, of which it is the capital, and 
tributary to the Ghoorkhali Rajah of 
Nepaul. Lat, 30° 20°. N, Long. 
81°. 35’. E. 

This place is situated in a valley, 
the north side of which is bounded 
by the mountains of Himalava, .'The 
town siands between the Chinnachin 
and Kurnala Rivers, which are said 
to unite at a poiit, distant about six 
‘days journey to the south west of 
Chinnachin, 1t is the frontier sta- 
tion of Nepad, in the Taklakhar 
quarter, and is ihe best route for sup- 
plying the north-west part of ‘Tibet 
With British goods, 
days journey distant from Beeni 
Shehr, and a month's Journey for a 

caravan from Caumandoo, (Airkpa- 
trick, Av.) 

Caixcor --A town belonging to 
the Nigam, in the province of Beja- 
poor, 47 miles N,N. W. from Bal- 
bary. Lat. 15°. 46. Long. 76°, 
34/,- tm 9 
pS nsoon A town belonging to 

¢ Nizam, in the province of Berar, 
situated.on the north-cast side of the: 


“It is about 107 
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Godavery River. Tat. 19°. 8’. N, 
Long. 86°. 8. Ti. 

CuINSURA »(Chinchera)—A Dutch 
setUement in the province of Bengal, 
situated on the west side of the Ri- 
ver Hooghly, 22 miles from Caleutta. 
Lat. 22°. 52’. NN. Long. 88°. 28’. KE. 
The first factory of the Dutch East 
India Company was erected here in 
1656, and the site on the whole is 
inuch preferable to that of Cateutta. 
In 1769 Chiusura was blockaded by 
the Nabob of Beneal’s forces, to com- 
pel payment of the arrears of duties, 
although the province way then ac- 
tually possessed by the nelish Mast 
Company. Jt has since been regu- 
larly captured by the British forces, 
on the commencement of hostilities 
with the Dutch. (Stavorinus, Ren- 
nel, \c.) 

Cuinaus, (or Chandrabhaga).-- 
This river has its sovree near the 

‘astern hills of Cashmere, in’ the 
province of Lahore, near the sourees 
of the Ravey, the Beyah, the Sutu- 
Ieje, and the Jumna. It flows after- 
wards in a south-westerly direction, 
With a remarkably straight course. 
From Jummnioo it proceeds through a 
fiat country, eradually approaching 
the Pehut, w ith whieh it unites near 
Schungseal, This junction i. cb 
fected with great noise and vicleuce, 
which circumstance is noticed both 
by the histurians of Alexander and 
of Timour, The space between the 
Kehut and the Chinaub is no where 
more than 35 miles, within the limits 


of the Punjab. About 90 miles fom 
its.source, and not far from the Cash- 


mere hills, it is 70 yards bread, and 

very rapid. The length of tts cogs 
including the w indies, may be esti- 
inated at 420 miles. 

The ancient Hindoo name o} this 
river was the Chandra Bhaga, or 
Chandra. Sarita, and it is considered 
as the ALesines of Alexander. Abcl 
Vazel, in’ 1582, describes it as fol2 
lowe 

“ Another river at Lahore is the 
Chinaub, called alsy Chunderbahkay 
(Chandra Bhaga). From the top of 
ihe mountains uf Khutwar issue twa 


e 
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springs, one called Chunder, and the 
other Bahka, Jn the neighbour- 
hood of Khutwar they unite their 
streams, and are then called Chun- 
derbahka; from thence they flow on 
to Belolipsor, Sooderah, and Heza- 
reh.” (Hennel, Wilford, Abul Fazel, 
Se.) 

Cuminc.—aA village in Northern 
Hindostan, onc-half of which is si- 
tuaicd in the Gerwal (Serinagur dis- 
trict), and the other half in the dis- 
trict of Kemacon. The range of 
mountains here forms the bo:ndary 
between the two provinces. It was 
formerly a place of some note, but is 
now in ruins, and destitute of inha- 
bitants. Near to itis a Jarge village, 
named Chaparang. (Raper, $c.) 

CuirLong.—~-A small town in 
Northern Giindostan, in the territo- 
ries of Nepaul, named also Lohari, 
or Little Nepanl Lat. 27°, 297. N. 
Long. 85°. 52%. EK. This town con- 
tains a few brick and tiled houses of 
two or three stories, but is an incon- 
sidcrable place, although the first in 
the Nepaul country that has the ap- 
pearance of a town to the traveller 
coming from the south. It is said 
to have been formerly more exten- 
sive and flourishing. 

During the dynasty of the Newar 
princes, Chitlong was for some time 
a dependency of the Patn raje, or 
sovereignty, and had a district an- 
nexed to it coutaining several popu- 
lous villages. It constitutes at pre- 
sent part of the jaghire, or fief, 6f 
one of the four commanders of the 
Nepaal torees. On the 27th Feb. 
1793, the mercury in Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer fell to 29°.; and, on the 

‘sortUWing morning, all the standing 
water was found frozon to a conside- 
Yable depth. (Aivkpatrich, §e.) 

CuiiPpook.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, belonging to an in- 
dependent rajah, situated in 4 moun- 
tuinous and jungly district. Liat. 
219.20". N. Long. 70° 47’. E. 

CHitTacons, (Chaturgrama).—A 
district situated at the south-eastern 
¢xtremily of the province of Bengal, 
Letween the 2st and 23d degrees of 
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north latitude. To the north it is 
bounded by the Tipperah district ; 
to the south by Aracan; to the cast 
it has the Birman empire; and to the 
west the sea. In length it may be 
estimated at 120 miles, by 25 the 
averaye breadth. 

This district contains about 2987 
square miles of unproductive, lully, 
and plain arable lands, nearly in the 
proportion of two to one, and was 
originally divided into four made- 
rately large, and 140 very small per- 
gunnahs, partitioned among 1400 
landholders. This distribution ori- 
ginated in consequence of the whole 
district having formerly been assigu- 
ed for the militia, or garrison troops, 
constantly maintained here for pro- 
tection against the incursions of the 
Muggs or Aracaners. ‘These, in 
process of time, became distinct 2c- 
mindarics, when the military esta- 
blishment ceased to be necessary. 

The land is of a hilly and jungly 
nature, and but a sinall proportion 
of it in cultivation. It appears 
adapted for the production of cuilce, 
pepper, and the valuable spices of 
the east; and it possesses a very 
convenient sca-port, Islamabad, for 
coasting traders in the bay at any 


season of the year. Ships of a con- 
‘sidcrable size are annually built here 


of timber, the produce of the coun- 
try, in addition to a small quantity 
imported; and the company have an 
extensive establishment on the sea 
coast for the manufacture of salt. 
Landed property in this district 1s 
for the most part distributcd ito 
very small portions ameny numerous 
proprictors, which occasions inces- 
sant disputes respe¢ting the boun- 
daries. | 
The River Nauf, which boums the 
Rritish and Birman territories, is si- 
tuated at a considerable distance 
froin the town of Islayiabad, the seat 
of provincial government, and resi- 
dence of the English magistrate. 
The banks of this river are «covered 
with deep jungles, interspersed With 
scauty spots of cultivation and a fav 
wrotchcd villages, where dwelt the 
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poorer class of herdsmen and fami- 
lies of roving hunters, whose occu- 
pation is to cateh and tame wild 
elephants, which abound in these 
forests. 

The sea coast of Chittagong is 
much resorted to by the European 
inhabitants of Benyal, on account of 
the beueficial effects of the sea air 
and salt water bathing. About 20 
miles to the north of Islamabad is a 
remarkable hot well, (named secta- 
cond) the surface of which may be 
inflamed by the application of fire. 
Like all other remarkable phenoe- 
mena of nature, it is estecined sacred 
by the Hindoos; as is likewise ano- 
ther hot spring near to Monghir. 

Chittagong, it is probable, ortyin- 
ally belonged to the extensive and 
tudepeudent kingdom of Tipperah ; 
but being a frontier province, where 
the two feligions of Brahma and 
Buddha met, it was semetimes go- 
verned by sectaries of the one doc- 
trine, and sometimes of the other. 
There is reason to believe it was 


taken from both about the beginning. 


of the 16th century by the Afghan 
Kings of Bengal; and afterwards, 
during the wars of the Moguls and 
Afghans, reverted to the Buddhists 
of Aracan. Chittagong was first vi- 
sited by the Portuguese so early as 
1618; and the Rajah of Aracan hav- 
ing influcnced a great number of that 
nation to settle there, in conjunction 
with the Muggs or Aracaners, they 
infested and desolated the south- 
castern quarters of Bengal, which, 
distant as the period is, has not yet 
recovered its population or cultiva- 
tion. Se 
In 1638, during the reign of the 
Emperor Shah Jehan, Makat Ray, 
one Of the Muge chicfs, who held 
Chittagong for the Rajah of Aracan, 
having incurred his displeasure, and 
apprehending*an attack, sought the 
Mogul sovercign’s protection. This 
is the first authentic account of the 
superiority of this province being ac- 
aytred hy the Mogul, nor was it 
«aiken possession of until 1666; yet, 
long before this period, it: was regu- 
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Jarly enumerated by Abul Fazel in 
the list of the Mogul dominions. In 
1666, Shaista Khan, the sonbahdar 
of Bengal, baving cyuipped a power- 
ful flect at Dacea, dispatched it down 
the Megna, under the command of 
Omeid Khana, who, having pres iously 
conquered the Island of Sundeep, 
proceeded against this provinee, and 
luid siege to the capital, Although 
strongly fortified, and containing, 
according to the Mogul historians, 
1223 caunon of different calibres, it 
made but a feeble resistance; and, 
on its surrender, a new name (Isla- 
mabad) was vonferred on it, and it 
was with the district permanently 
annexed to the Mogul empire. 

This province, at an early period, 
attracted the notice of the Einglish 
Kast India Company, who, in 1686, 
proposed to remove their factory 
trom Hooghly to Chittagong, and 
there establish by foree a respectable 
fortified residence. On the 17th 
Dee. 1689, during a rupture with the 
Lmperor Aurengzebe, an Kuglish 
flect appeared off Chittagong, with 
an intention of seizing it, and there 
fixiny the head of their settlements 
in the Bay of Bengal; but, owing to 
Indecision, nothing was done; uor 
would it have answered the Coui- 
pany’s views, had the original pur- 
pose been accomplished. fn A.D. 
1760 it was finally ceded to the Kast 
India Company, by the Nabob Jat- 
fier Ali Khan. 

In 180), by the directions of the 
Marquis Wellesley, then governor- 
gencral, the board of reyenue In 
Bengal circulated various questions: 


to the collectors of the different_dis: 
The 


tricts on statistical subjects. 

result of their replies tended to esta- 
blish the fact, that the Chittagong 
district contained 1,200,000 inha- 
bitants, which appears an astonishing 
number, if the modern boundaries of 
the district have not been enlarged. 
Of this population the propurtion of 
Mahominedans vas three to tive 
Hindogs; and what is remarkubic, 
although ao long under a Buddlust 
goycrament, very few of that sect 
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‘ate now to be found in the district. 
GI, Grant, Stewart, Symes, Bruce, 5th 
Report, §c.) 
es fITTAPET.—A smal! town in the 
Carnatic, 75 miles S. W. from Ma- 
dras, and 50 N. W. from Pondicher- 
ry. Juat. 12° 287, N. Long. 79°. 
260), FE. 
During the Carnatic war in the 
‘Yast century this was a fort of con- 
siderable consequence, and sustained 
‘several sieges. It then had reand 
‘towers at the angles af the wail, 
More spactous tian the cenerality of 
the forts of Coromandel The gate- 
way on the northern side was the 
larcest pile of this construction in the 
Carnatic, being capable of contain- 
ine on its terraces 500 men, drawn 
Mp under arms. Chittapet was fi- 
nally taken by Col. Coote, after the 
batile ot Waidiwash, having made 
but a slicht rusistance. (Orme, &e.) 
Currvrecprooe, (Chitra Duren). 
—Acfort and town belonging to the 
‘Mysore Rajah, the ~apital of a dix 


trict of the same te Lat. 14°, 
; 10’. N. Lone, 765° - 620) 7 '_E. Hy the 


natives it is*called Sitala Darga, 
which signitics the spotted castle ; 
and also Chatracal, whieh means the 
umbrella rock. Tt is every where 
surrounded by low, rocky, bare hills, 
on onc of which stands the dr 00g, or 
fort, formerly the residence of the 
polyzar of the country. In the year 
1776 Liyder took if by treachery, at 
which time the town was very large. 
It is stil! a considerable place, and as 
a fortress, one of the strongest in Ene: 
dia. Jn the nsual style of the Indian: 


fortified rocks, it is surrounded by ~ 


2¢@ml walls within one another, the 


outermost of which might be taken” 


without forwarding the reduction of 
the hill, | 


The plaia of Chitteldroog consists es 


of a black soil, and is 10 miles from 
aorth to south, and four froin east to 
west; bit, owing to a deficiéney of 


water, the quantity ‘of rice Jand is‘ 


snail, «To reach the water-the wells: 
east be made déep; and ; w hat is’ 
procured is-efta bad (quality. ehis- 
may, tit pargee atirihuted ‘to the 


‘soil called eray abounds. 


“bhouring 
hully, (which last belongs to the 
Company) sheep are an object of 
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common nastiness of the Hindoos, 
who wash their cloths, bodies, and 
caitle, in the same tanks and welks 


‘from which they take their own be- 


verage. ‘The whole neighbouring 
country is reckoned unlicalthy, al- 
thouch it is perteetly dry and clear. 
"The natives assert, that cvery coun- 
try is unhealthy in which the black 
‘Through- 
out this principality and the ueigh- 
country of Hara-punya- 


great importance, and are of a spe- 


cies called curi, in the language of 


frarnata. 

The chiefship of the villages in 
this district is a hereditary ofticcr, as 
is usual, through the Mysore Rajah’s 
posse sions, and he acts as priest to 
the village god. Almost every vil- 
lage has a peentiar deity of this hind, 
and most of them are believed {o be 
of adestructive nature. The natives 
he aba them by putting an iron 

ook through the skin under their 
shoulder blades, by which they are 
suspended to a moveable transverse 
beam, and swung round for a consi- 
derable time. 

At the conclusion of the last My- 


“sore war, in 1799, in consequence of 


repeated ravages and_ calamities, 
many districts in the Mysore pro- 
vinee, formerly well peopled, were 
totally Jaid waste, and searcely. ex- 
hibited a vestige of population. Chit- 
teldroog in particular suffered in a 
pre-eminent degree, and was de- 
prived of the great mass of its inha~ 
bitants. 

Travelling distance from Seringa- 
patam, 115: miles; from Madras, 335 


‘miles, (CF. Buchanan, Wilkes, Moor, 


Rennel, &e.) 
‘Currore, (Chaitur)—A_ Rajpoot 
district in’ the province of Ajmcer, 


‘situated to the south-west of Joud- 


va nid bordering on Gujrat aud 
alwah, The sovereign of this 
conniry isnamed indiscrimiifately the 
' Ranah of Chitore, or Odeypoor ; ut, 
in- modem: times, the latter tows, 
liaVing become the capital, has great- 
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ly superseded the first ; the reader is, 
therefore, referred to the article 
Opeypoor forlfarther details respeet- 
ing this territory, which, in 1582, 
was described by Abul VFazel as 
follows : 

“ Sircar Chiture, containing 26 
mahals; incasurement 1,678,502 bee- 
gahs;. revenue, 30,047,649 dams. 
Seyurghal, 360,737 dams. "This cir- 
car furnishes 22,000 cavalry, and 
$2,000 infantry.”-—See also Mrwak. 

Curtore.—A Rajpoot town in the 
province of Ajmeer, the capital of a 
district of the same name. Lat. 
25°. 15’. N. Long. 74°. 30", 2. 

This place was the ancient capital 
of the Ratpeot sovereigu, how known 
by the appellation of the Ranah of 
Odcy poor, and much celebrated for: 
its strength, riches, antiquity, when 
taken and despciled by Acber, in 
1567, ° 

The fortress of Chiture is situated 
on the top of a high and ragged 
mountain, and is considercd as a 
place of great strength. It was first 
conquered by the Mahommedans, 
A. D. 1303, during ihe reign of Alla 
ud Deen, the scourze of the Hin- 
doos. It was subsequently taken by 
Acber, and in 1680 again sub-lued 
and plundered Ly Azim Ushaan, the 


son of Aurengzcbe; permiunent pos- - 


session of the fortress does not, there- 
fore, appear to have been retained 
by the Pattan and Mogul Puiperors. 
In 1790 it was taken by Madajce 
Sindia, from Bbheem Singh, a rebel- 
ious subject of the Odeypoor. Ra- 
jahs, to whoin it was restored agree- 
ably to a previous agreement, (dten- 
nel, Hunter, Maurice, Se.) 
~ Currrore, (Chaitur).-- A. town 
and district, situated on the western 
fromticr of the Carnatic, 80 nales 
Li. from Madras. Lat. 13% 12/. N. 
Long. 79°. 10", LE. 


The Chittoor pollams, or small . 


districts, cume into the possession of 


the East India Company, under the. 


£301. The polygars had long. been 
/yefractory and turbulent subjects of 
the nabob, a cautinuance of which 


Jor with the Nabob of Arcot, in 


_ over the inhabitants. 
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rendered it necessary to send a mi-_ 


litary force against them in 1804. 
Two of them having surrendered at 


the commencement, the others were 


driven into the jungles, and their 
forts demolished ; tranquillity, huw- 
ever, Was not restored until the be- 
ginning of 1805, when the system of 
fixed rents on the lands of cach-cul- 
tivator was introduced, which has, 
besides, been attended. with a con- 
siderable increase of revenue. The 
Chittoor lands were permanently as- 
ssessecd in 1802-3. (Sth Report, &c.) 
Cuirrra.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Bahar, district of Rampur, 
100 miles S. by W. from Patna. Lat. 
249°. 14’. N. Long. 64° 58”, E. 
Cuitway, (Sclava)—A town in 
fhe province of Malabar. Lat. 10°. 
23’. N. Long. 76°. 2... This place 
is situated on anisland 27 miles long, 
and in some places five miles broad, 
named Chitway by Iuropeans, but 
by the natives Manapnram. Tt con- 
sists of two districts, Shetuwai and 
Altypuram, and is separated from 
the continent by inlets of salt water, 
which form the northern part of an” 
excellent inland navigation, “The 
soil of this island isin general poor, 
unc although the whole may be con- 
sidcred as a plain, the rice fichds are 
sinall in proportion to the clevated 
Jand that rises a few feet above the 
level of the sca. he shores of the 
island are covered with cocoa uut 
palms, from which the revenue is 
chiclly derived, and the whole is 
rented from the Company by the 
Cochin Rajah for 30,000 per annum, 
but he possesses no legal A ear 
The low lagdsa 
that lios ucar the sea is extremely 
sandy, and the quantity of rice fields 
insignificant. A slave here, when 
30 years old, costs about 100 fa- 
nang, or 2l. 14s. 7d. with a wife the 
price is. double,. Children sell at 
from. 15 to 46. fanams, or. from 
8s. 2id. to 21s. 10d.(2", Buchanan, &e.) 
- KSHOOKIANG SomtToo.—A Jake in 
the Lahdack country, about 30 miles 
ia circumference... Lat, 34°. 47. N, 
Long. 77°. 6. E. — 
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CHoomMEAS. — A savage people, 
who inhabit the first range of hills to 
the north and cast of the province of 
Chittagone, in Bengal, and are tri- 
butary to the British government. 
Their villages are called chooms, 
but they seldom remain longer than 
two years on one spot. Beyond them 
are the Kookies, with whom the 
Choomeas traffic; but the Kookies 
do net allow the latter ever to: enter 
their villagas. (Afaerne, &e.) 

CHooMOORTY. GSumurti). — A 
town in the Lahdack country, situ- 
ated on the north side of a river 
named the Khankus, which rises to 
the north of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, and was formerly supposed to 
have been the Ganges of the [in- 
doos ; but this conjectare has been 
proved unfounded by the reecnt ex- 
pedition from Bengal, to trace the 
course of the Gauges, which has 
been found to rise on the south side 
of the great {imalaya Ridge. Lat. 
33°, 58’. N. Long. 78°. 54’. E. 

Cuoncry.—A town in the Nahry 
Sankar country, situated to the north 
of the Himalaya Mountains. Lat. 
33°. 27’. N. Long, 79°. 43’. B. 

CrHoonroor.—-A town belonging 
to the Maharattas, in the province 
of Malwah, 36 miles S. LE. from Bil- 
sah, Tat. 23°, 17. N. Long, 78°. 
In, Be. 

CHoornvt.-—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, in the Boghela 
country, 94 miles S. W. from Be- 
uares. Vat. 24°, 29/. N. Long. 81° 
46". E. Tt is sitnated betwixt the 
River Soane and the Vindhya or 
Kimoor Hills, and is possessed by an 

ynde rendent chief. 

/HOPRAH.—A town in the Maha- 
ra(ta territories, in the province of 
Khandesh, 70 miles 1. of Boorhan- 
poor. Lat. 219. 12’. N. Cong. 75°. 
7', FB. 7 | 

CHOTEESGUR, (or Ruttunpoor)—A 
large district in the province of 
Gandwana, situated principally be- 
twixt the 22d and 23d degrees of 
north latiinde. ‘This province is very 
flquently denominated Jehareund, 
but the name properly applics to 
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great part of the Gundwana pre- 
vince. Choteesgur, which means 
36 forts In its most extensive sense, 
is said to comprehend 20,000 square 
miles, part of which is composed of 
a mountainous tract, or unprofitable 
jungles; from which Jast circuin- 
stance the country acquired the 
name of Jeharcund. ‘This district 
fo the south of Ruttunpoor is a 
champaign country, abundantly wa- 
tered with little rivers, full of vil- 
lages, and ornamented with groves 
and tanks. In the neighbourhood 
of Ryepoor considerable quantities 
of wheat and vegetables are pro- 
duced. Rice is not abundant, it 
being only cultivated behind large 
reservoirs of water, in situations 
where the declivity of the land is 
suitable, 

Large quantities of grain are cx- 
ported trom Chotesgur alleover the 
Nizaim’s dominions, and even to the 
Circars; from the latter salt is un- 
ported and retailed at an extrava- 
gant price. The villages are numce- 
rous, but poor. The country abounds 
in cattle, and brood mares of tlic 
tattoo specics. On the whole, this 
territory is but thinly inhabited. T'o- 
reigi) merchants bring a few horses, 
elephants, camels, and shawls for 
sale, but the prineipal part of the 
commerce is carried on by the brin- 
Jarries, or itinerant grain dealers. In 
1794 it was said that, in plentiful 
seasons, they could employ 100,000 
bullocks in exportation, and it is cer- 
tainly one of the most productive 
provinces under the Nagpoor Rajah. 
The Hatsoo and Caroon are the 
chief rivers, and the principal towns 
are Ruttunpoor and Ryepoor. The 
boundaries to the nerth begin at the 
villaze of Noaparah, which coxsists 
of only a few miserable huts. 

This district was anciently com- 
prehended in the Hisdoo province 
of Gundwana, and composed part 
of the state of Gurrah; but, during 
the reign .of Aurengzebe, it was 
formerly annexed to the Soubah bf 
Allahabad, although but nominally}. 
subjected to the Mogul empire. In 
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i742 it was conquered hy Ragojec 
Bhooslah, aud has ever since con- 
thiued in the pessession of the 
Maharatta Rajabs of Nagpoor. (7, 
Grant, Blunt, §-) 

CHouL.— A small town belonging 
to the Maharatta Peshwa, in the 
province ol Aurangabad, situated 
ou the sca-coast of the Concan dis- 
trict, 25 miles seuth from Bombay. 
Lat. 18°, 33’, N. Long. 72° 56'. Ti. 
Chis was a place of considerable 
note during the Bhamannee dynasty 
of the Deccan. 

Cuoutia.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Chnta 
Nagpoor, 200 miles W. N. W. trom 
Calcutta. Lat. 23° 26’. N. Long. 
85°, 29. F. 

Cuowrna.—A town in the Gujrat 
Peninsala, situated about 20 niles 
N. by K. trom Wankancer. 

This place stands on an eminence, 
and is surrounded by a high stone 
wall, with square towers, in a rain- 
ous state. On approaching — this 
place, after passing the Songhur 
Hills, there is an extensive plain of 
arich soil; but the peasanty being 
of castes that are averse to agricul- 
ture, the whole remains in a state 
of pasturage. During the dry sea- 
son the adjacent villages arc badly 
supplied with water, yet it is found 
by digging not far from the surface. 
(Macmurdo, §c.) | 

CuowParen.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, situated on the 
east side of the Indus, a few miles 


above its junction with the Sohaan. 


River. 
50’. E. 
CuuGanserat.—Aun Afghan to 
In the province of Cabul, district of 
Munduran, situated on the west 
side of the Chuganserai River. Lat. 

34°. 56’. N. Long. 76°. 8’, E. 

* CrouKka-—A castle in Bootan, near 
to which is aschain bridge’ of a re- 
markable censtruction, stretched 
over the River Tehinchieu. Lat, 
27°. 26’. N. Long. 89° 27°. E. This 


Lat. 32°. 10’, N. Leng. 70°. 


fujtress is a large building, placed.on: 


Alevated ground, with. only. one. en- 
trance into it. It-is built of stone, 
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and the walls are of a prodigious © 
thickness. ‘The natives have no re- 
cord when the bridge of chains was 
erected ; they say it was fabricated 
by the Devata (inferiur deity) 'Te- 
huptchap, ‘The adjacent country 
abounds with strawberries, which 
are, however, seldom eaten by the 
natives of Bootan. Here are also 
many well known English plants, 
such as docks, ueitles, primroses, 
end dog rose bushes. (Turner, Se.) 

Cuukkere Guaut.—A ferry over 
the Beyah River, in the province of 
Lahore, which, at this place, in the 
dry season, flows in two branches ; 
the waters of which are deep, but 
not rapid. In the rainy season the 
breadth is one mile and a half. (11h 
Rog. dc.) ; 

Cuumbut.-—This river has its 
source near the ancient city of 
Muudu, in the centre of the pro- 
vince of Malwah, within 15 miles 
of the Nerbuddah. l'rom thence ti 
pursues a north-casterly direction ; 
and, after washing the city of Khotab, 
and receiving many smaller streams, 
it falls into the Jumna, 20 miles be- 
low Etaweh. ‘The breadth of its 
channel at the Ford Kyteree, near 
Dhoolpoor, is three quarters of a 
mile, and the whole length of its 
course 440 miles. At Keyterec, the 
southern bank is bold and lofty; and, 
in the rainy season, when the chan- 
nel is full, the prospect of such a. 
body of waier, bounded by hills of 
Various shapes, forms a contrast to 
the vast plain between the Jumna. 
and the Ganges. . 

‘This river is often named the 
Sunbul, and is supposed, by Mater ;--: 
Rennel, to be the Sambus of ‘Ai- 
rian. It-new forms the boundary 
which separates the British territo- 
ries in Hindostan Proper from those 
of Dowlet Row Sindia to the south. 
(Hunter, Malcolm, Rennel, Sc.) 

CHUMPANEER, : (Champanir). — A. 
district in the province of Gujrat, 


_ principally situated between the 22d, 


and 23d degrecs of north latitude. 
It is bounded on the north by tie 


district of Gujrat; on the south by 
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the Nerbuddah; on the east hy Gu- 
dara; and on the west by Breach 
and Cambay.- The chief towns are 
Chumpaneer, Hullal, and Alyinohun, 
and the principal rivers the N erbud- 
dah and Mahy. 

A ereat proportion of this district 
is either Rnmediitely possessed by 
the Niaharatlas, or oeenpied by 
chiefs tributary to them. The prin- 
cipal Maharatia Prince is the Gui- 
cowar, Whose dominions lic in this 
‘quarter of Gujrat. In 1582 the dis- 
trict of Chumpanecr is described by 
Abul Vazel as follows; 

“Sircas Chumpanccr, containing 
nine nianals; measurement, $00,337 
beegahs; revenue, 10,109,884 dams. 
This sirear furnisiies 550 cavalry, and 
1600 infantry.” 

CurcmeaNEER~—A town in the 
province of Gujrat, district of Cham- 
paneer, of w hich it is the capital, 55 
miles HH. by N from Cambay. Lut. 
29° 31" N. Lone. 73° 377. 1. 

The town of Champnncer is sur- 
rounded hy a wall of massy stones, 
950 yards Jong by 350° broad, and 
defended by 42 towers, In 1582 it 
is descrihed by Abul Fazel as a place 
of considerable size and strength ; 
and the ruins of Hindoo temples, 
and) Mahomimedan mosques, . for 
meny miles round, prove its former 
grandeur. "Phe houscs of the pre- 
sent town are wretched huts, raised 
on blocks and pillars of the once 
magnificent cdifices of the Moguls, 


Abul Kazel thinks this city was, 


originally built hy Champa, a market 
nxn of the Bheel caste, who gave 
it his ovn names In 1534 it was 
the capital of Gujrat, at whieh pe- 
San was taken and plundered by 
the Emperor Huimayoon. (6th Reg, 
&e °. ive.) ; 
Critnan.—A district in the - pro- 
vince of Allahabad, situated about 
the 25th degree. of north latitude. 
3t is Lounded on the north by the 
Ganges; onthe south by the Soanc ; 
on the east by the Caramnassa; aud 
on the west by “Parrar and Bogale- 
Aind, The - northern part of this 
district is a moxt fertile tract of 
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country, and in a very flourishing 
state with respect to commerce and 
manufactures ; but towards the south 
it is mountainous, jungly, and ex- 
hibits few traces of cultivation or 
population. The Vindhy, a chain of 
hills, which extend so far across 
Hindostan, to the north of Nerbud- 
dah, penetrate into the Chunar ter- 
ritory, and occupy the southern ex- 
tremity. The principal towns are 
Mirzapoor and Clumarghur, to which, 
formerly, might have been added 
Bidjeeghur, now ja ruins. The Bo- 
ker River divides the country, called 
Chundail, from the pergunuah of 
Suctasghur, in the Chunar district. 

Tu this district, where the pastures 
are common to « whole village, each 
tenant puts as many eatile of differ- 

ené sorts on it as he chooses. The 
land is, consequently, overstocked, 
and the cattle starved. Darmg the 
dry season, and more particularly 
during the hot winds, every thing 
like verdure disappears. "The grass- 
cutters, a class of tenants kept by 
Lurupeans to procure food for their 
horses, will bring provender froma 
field when verdure is scarcely vi- 
sible. ‘Chey use a sharp insirument, 
with which they cut the grass below 
the surface, and these roots, when 
cleared of earth by washing, afford 
the only green-food which it is pos- 
sible to procure. 

_ 'Turnips, .cabbages, carrots, and 
greens, are raised: in the gardens of 
Jiuropeans during the cold SEASON 5 
but no art cau preserve them ag aiust 
the deadly influence of the hot Winds, 
theugh in cach garden a supply. of 
water is daily drawn by two bul- 
loc ks. 
Chunar formed part of the Be- 
nares zemindary, and was acquired 
by the Kast India Company - by 
treaty, in 1775, along with the rest 
of that province. 

In 1582 it is described by Alnd 
Fazel as follows: 

“« Sircar Chunar, containing 18 
mahals; measurement, 106,270 bde- 
gahs ; revenue, 5,810,654 dains. Set 
urghal, 109,065 dams, ‘This sixcar 
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furnisnes 500 cavatry, and 18,000 in- 
fantry.” *(Zennant, Blunt, Abul Fa- 
zel, &e.) 

Cuunarcaur.—A town and for- 


tress in the province of Allahabad, 


district of Chunar, situated on the 
south side of the Ganges. Lat, 23° 
9’, N. Long. 88° 54% 1. Phe fort 
is situated on a free-stune rock, se- 
veral hundred feet high, which rises 
abruptly from the plain, and advances 
some distance into the river. It 1s 
fortified in the Tudian manner, with 
walls and towers, one behind = the 
other, and is a place of considerable 
strength, The prospect trom its 
summit is one of the finest ima- 
ginahle. ‘The town of Chunar is a 
straggling collection of native huts 
and European bungalows. ‘The bat- 
teries here completely command the 
navigation of the river, and allow 
no boat td go up or down without in- 
spection, At certain seasons of the 
year Chunar is excessively hot, and 
very unhealthy. — 

The approach to the town from 


the north is marked by a chain of 


low hills, running parallel to the 
river on its right bank, which is cu- 
vered with plantations and bunga- 
lows, . . 

In 1530 Chunarghur was the resi- 
dence of Shere Khan, the Afghan, 
who expelled the Emperor Hu- 
mayoon from Hindostan. In 1575 
it was taken by the Moguls, after a 
siege of six mouths. In 1763 this 
furtress, after repulsing a night at- 
tack of the British troops, was, some 
time afterwards, delivered -up with- 
out a siege, aud has ever since re- 
mained in the Company’s possession. 
It was a place of great importance 
in former times; but, as the British 
froutier has been earried further north, 
Allahabad has superscded it as a 
military depot. 

Travelling distance from Calcutta, 
by Moorshedabad, 574 miles; by 
Birhboom, 469 miles. (Lord Valen- 
tig, Ténnant, Gholaum Hossein, Fe- 
a7shta, Kennel, &c.) : 
© CnHunpatt, (Chandela)—A _  dis- 
trict in the province of Allahabad, 
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situated between the 24th and 25th 
degrees of north latifude. It is 
separated from the British district of 
Chunar by the River Boker, besides 
which it has the Soane wud many 
smaller streams. 

Tho natives of this country cull 
themselves Chiondails, and are a 
tribe of Kaspoots, the usnal resi- 
denee of their rajah being at Raje- 
poor, 20 miles west of Bedjcechar. 
‘Phe country became tribatary to the 
Rajahs of Benares, in the days of 
Balwunt Singh, who conquered it; 
for it had never been thoroughly. 
subdued by the Moguls, although 
formally anuexed to the Soubah of 
Ailahabad by Aurenrache. 

This territory is very) thinly in 
habited, and many parts of ita com- 
plete wilderness. “he road seuth 
from the british dominions is over a. 
number of small hills, with scarcely 
a vestige ofa habitation; there heiuy 


few permanent villages, the inhabi- 


tants being aceustomed to change 
their sites very frequentiy. The in 
habifants of these hills ave named 
Karwar, aud are a very savage tribe, 
acknowledging allegiance lo 4 vassal 
of the Burdce Rajah’s, who resides 
at Buddery, and divided inty many 
sects. (Blunt, \e.) 

- Cuunper, (Chandra\——A  smalt 
town in the Afghan territories in the 
province of Mooltan, situated on the 
north side of the Dunnmoody River, 
90 miles S. from the town of Mook 
an. Lat, 29°. 1s’. N. Long. 71°. 
29’. I. 

CHUPPARAH.—A town in the pro-: 


vince of Gundwana, situated on the 


Bein Gunga River, 87 miles N. trom. 
Nagpoor, Lat.22°. 22’. N. Lone. 
80°. 2’. E. 

This place is famous for the ma- 
nufacturd of iron, a great quantity 
of which is carried into the British 
provinces. A considerable district 
in this part of Gundwana is held by 
a Patan chief, who reccived it in 
Jaghire from the first Raggojee 
Bhoonslah, as a reward for services 
during hi, conquest of Gundwank, 
and the northern parts of Berar 
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The town is consequently chiefly iu- 
habited by Afghans. (Leckie, ve.) 

CHUPRAIL—A fowu in the pro- 
vince of Bahar. district of Sarun, 
of which it is the capital, situated on 
the north side of the Ganges, 32 
miles W. ON. W. from Patna. Lat. 
25°. 46". N. Long. 849. 46", E. 

On May 2, 1757, Majer Coote 
(afterwards Sir Eyre) reached this 
place, in pursuit of a- Trench corps 
under Mr Daw, being the carliest 
advanee of the British forces in this 
quarter. Mr. Law and his party 
were afterwards taken prisoners by 
General Carnac, on the 15th January, 
1761, after a victory obtained over 
the Shahzada, (the Mogul emperor's 
son), who very scon afterwards sur- 
rendered himself also, 

Cnowst.—aA district in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, situated betwixt the 
93d and 24th glegrees of north lati- 
tude; and bounded on the west by 
the Ranass River, which afterwards 
flows towards the Gulf of Cutch. 
The quarter of this district adjacent 
to the Banass is low fenny land, and 
subject to inundation; but very 
little is known respecting the other 
parts, as this division of Gujrat las 
as yet been very imperfectly e¢x- 
plored. Itis possessed by different. 
independent native chiefs. 

Cicacote, (Chicacula).—The larg- 
est of the Northern Circars or dis- 
tricts, anciently named Calinga, and 
situated between the 17th and 20th, 
degrees of north latitude. Itis sub- 
divided into two portions. The first 
lies between the River Setteveram 
on thé south; the River Poondy on 

wth; and extends about 170 
miles along the Bay of Bengal. In 
its greatest dimensions, it extends 
in Jand to the mountainous region 
on the west, about 60 miles; com- 
prising an area of about 4400 square 
wniles, ‘Nhe second subdivision of 
this province is of a triangular figure, 
stretching about 80 miles from 
Poondy to Moland, on the southern 
frontier of Cuttack, and 50 miles to 
the N. W. angie at Coomsur. It 
contains about 1600 miles of super- 
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ficial measure, exclusive of that par- 
tion Of country situated alone the 
great ridge of boundary mountains 
to the west. . 

The climate of the Northern Ci-- 
cars (of which Cieacole forms a large 
portion), with a general contormity 
to that of EUlmdostan, north of the 
Krishna, has, from local position and 
other circumstances, some pecu- 
liarities in each of the three seasons, 
The periodical rain wsually sets in 
about the middle of Jane, with a 
westerly wind, in moderate showers, 
nui the end of August, which 
month coneludes the small rain 
harvest. rom this time the grain 
continues in greater abundauce un- 
1 the beginuing of Nevember, when 
it gencrally breaksur th violence. 
and is suecees the nert 
easterly wind. 

‘The middle of this latter and pica- 
sant scason, early in January, finishes 
the harvest for rice and bajary; 
waich are the great productions of 
the country north of the Godavery. 
he close of the vernal equinox. ter- 
minates the third harvest, which is 
the grand one for maize, as well as 
fur all the different speeics of grain 
aud pease south of that river. ‘Phen 
begins the hot scason, which is al- 
ways extremely moderate towards 
the northern extremity of the Cirears, 
near Ganjam, by reason of constant 
diurnal sea breezes; and the posi- 
tion of the neighbouring hills from 
south to west contrary to the ordi- 
nary direction of the wind at Masuli- 
patam. 

‘The southern division of Cicacole, 
with a better soi) than is found in 
the other parts of the Cirear, is 
watered by four rivers, which have 
their outlets at Vizagapatam, Bim- 
lepatam, Cicacole, and Cualingapa- 
tam, besides inany lesser streams 
during the rains. Northward in the 
territory of Jchapour, the land is 
fertilized by the Ganjam, and other 
smaller rivers. The province of Cj- 
cacole, taken altogcther, has few ok 


_tensive plains, and ifs hills increase 


in frequency and magnitude as they: 
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approach the vast range of moun- 
tains that bound this and the district 
of Rajamundry to the north-west. 
The hills and narrower bottoms 
which separate them, were formerly 
suffered by the native chiefs to be 
overmmn with jungle, as the best pro- 
{ection to the opener vallics atlotted 
for cultivation. During the Carnatic 
wars that province was supplied with 
considerable quantities of nice from 
Cicacole; but since the restoration 
of tranquillity, and transfer of the 
Arcot dominions to the Company, 
the necessity for importation has 
eveatly diminished. 
~ Vhis district was ceded to the 
French, in 1753, by Salabut Jung, 
the Soubahdar of the Deecan, at 
7 Tweet d i+ extended from the 
i. aa Den dagyer- 
¢ French pos- 
.. -atitories greater, both in 
value and cstent, than had ever 
been possessed it (Tindostan by Eu- 
ropeans, net excepting the Portu- 
suese When at the height of their 
prosperity.  [t was acquired by the 
British, in 1765, during the govern- 
ment of Lord Clive. (A Grant, 
Orme, Wiute, §e.) ; 
Cicaco.r, (or Maphus Butler.) 
.—A town in the Northern Cirears, 
the ancient capital of an extensive 
district of the same name, 118 miles 
SW. from Ganjam.. Lat. 18° 21’. 
N. Long. 83°. 57". BE. Here is a 
mosque of considerable sauctity, 
erected in the year of the Hejera 
4051, by Shekh Mahommed Khan. 


CIRCARS, (Northern.) 


A large province extending along 
ihe west side of the Bay of Bengal, 
from the 15th to the 20th degrees of 
uorth latitude, and appertaining 
partly to the IJeccan, and partly to 
Orissa. The sea bounds it to the 
east, along a coast of 470 miles from 
Mootapilly, its soithern extremity, 
to JMalond in Orissa, on the borders 
the Chilka Lake. It is divided 
from the provinces of Hyderabad by 
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a rauge of small detached hills ex- 
tending tu the banks of the Goda- 
very, and to the north of that river 
separated from Berar by a continued 
ridge of mountains almost impass- 
able for horse or wheeled carriage, to 
the north-western extremity of the 
Cirears at Goomsur. From hence 
the chain of hills curves to the east- 
ward, and, with the Chilka Lake, - 
form a barrier of 50 miles to the 
north, except a tongue of land be- 
twixt that Jake and the sea. To- 
wards the south the small river Gun- 
dezama, which empties itself at 
Mootapilly, separates the Cirears 
from Ongole and the Carnatic below 
the Ghauts. 

The ayea, or superticial contents 
of the Cirears, may be calculated at. 
17,000 geographic miles, of which 
(in 1784) one-fifth was estimated ty 
he in caltivation, or fallow, two- 
fitths in pasture, and dhe remainder 
woods, Water, towns; barren hills, or 
a sandy waste three miles in extent, 
borderiag the whole extent of the 
sea coast. 

The grand divisions of this terri- 
tory are naturally five, principally 
marked by rivers ranning across trom 
the hills on the western fronties. 
hese divisions are Guntoor, or 
Mortizabad ; Condapilly, or Musta- 
phabad; Ellore, Rajamundry, and 
Cicacolc, anciently called Calinga. 

The climate of this region to the 
north of the Godavery ts described 
under the article Cicacole; to the 
south of that river, for the first two 
monihs, strong southerly gules pre- 
vailing along shore, tegether with 


the sea breezes, moderate the heat ; 


but the baleful influence of thé “ror~ 


-mer, in blowing over salt stagaiut 


marshes on the coast, is injurious to 
animal life, and destruction to vege- 
tation. During the succeeding month, 
until the rains, the wind coming from 
the west over a parched loose soil of 
great extent, uninterrupted by any 
continucd chain of hills, and along 
the broad, sandy, and almost dry 
bed of the Krishna, becomes so in? 
tolerably hot near the mouth of that. 
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river, as to raise the thermometer 
sometimes for an entire week to 110° 
within the house, and seldom under 
105° during the first part of the day. 
Another peculiarity of the climate ts 
the noxious state of the air in all the 
hilly regions throughout the different 
seasons of vegetation, which occa- 
sions the distemper called the hill 
fever. ‘This has heen attributed to 
many causes, but is probably owing 
to the grossuess of the atmosphere, 


enarged with the exhalations of a 


luxuriant soil pent up in vallies, 
having the free circulation impeded 
by the surrounding jungle and fto- 
rests. Froin Coringa to Ganjam the 
coast, as seen from the sca, appears 
mountainous; amd from Coringa 
-cuthowards low, flat, and sandy. 

In all these provinces along the 
wie const the soil is chiefly sandy, 
uuproving gradually towards the 
hills. ‘The stime ground scldom 
sields more than one crop of grain 
annually, but there being plenty of 
water, this is gencrally a heavy one. 
“there are many small rivers running 
towards the sea, divided artificially 
‘into canals, aud afterwards con- 
ducted into the tanks and great re- 
SErVOIrs. 

The principal quadripeds found 
in these districts are sheep, and the 
Jarecr species of horned cattle. The 
neighhouring sea, aud its numerous 
inlets, abound with every sort of In- 
‘ian fish, "Phe Circars are exceed- 
ingly productive of grain, and fors 
mierly, during the north-easterly 
Hionsoon, Were the granary of the 
Carnatic, ia like manner as Tanjore 


was reckoned on during the south- 


“ENE monsoon. T'ruits, roots, and 
grechs, are scarce, and raised with 
difliculty to the south of the Goda- 
very; and even to the north of that 
1iver, Owing, it is supposed, to the 
uiflucnce of the sea air. Sugar and 
cotton are produced, and. of the 
Jatter a great deal is brought.from 
the interior provinces ; bay salt, and 
tobacco, ‘(the latter excellent) are 
Both exported. ‘The forests of Rae 
jamundry, from the commencement 
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of the hills aleng the banks of the 


Godavery to Palounshah, yield an - 
abundance of larze teak trees, . 

Plain Jong cloth is wrought in the 
Island of Nagore and its. vicinity, 
which forms the groundwork of the 
best printed calicoes.in Lurope, and 
those called palempores at Masuli- 
patam ; coarser plain cloths are made 
to the north and south of the Goda- 
very. ‘The muslins of Cicacole, the 
woollen carpets of Ellore, and the 
silks of Berhampoor, are rather ob- 
jects of curiosity than considerable 
in quantify. The latter are made of 
silk imported from Beugal and Chi- 
na. Ships of 500 tons have been 
constructed a* ‘orga and Narsi- 
poor, the two | es wh * 
the Godaver” 
tons of 6 PTt: 
the coasting ¢ °°. 

Burope are Cais. 

manufactures. A great: propur avi 
of the coasting trade is carried. on 
with Madras, and consists chicfly of 
grain, the returns for which from 
Madras are the coarser sorts of 
cloths. ‘The articles carricd to the 
interior by the native inland traders 
are salt and piece goods, copper aud. 
raw silk from Bengal, the returns for 
which are principally cotton and 
wheat. ‘ wm. 

The principal part of the Madras 
investment of piecc goods is provided 
in the Northern Circars. ‘The thread 
is generally. spun. by the cultivating 
caste of inhabitants, and there are 
regulations enacted for the protec- 
tion of the weavers.. The Jatter, on 
the whole, has the means of being 
more comfortable than the labouring 
class, but they are commonly of a 
more dissipated turn, and squander 
away their surplus gains in gaming 
and cock fighting. ‘lhe female po- 
pulstion at large, in general, prepare 
the thread, and sell {he produce of 
their week’s work to the weaver at 
the market, and procure cotton suffi- 
cient for the next weck. The fe- 
males also, of decayed families, who 
have little means of employing: thet;- 
selyes from the secluded nature of 


se ean 7 
vpterth a ra 
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their lives, derive fromm this source a 
support for their feeble existence. 
A considerable part of the cotton 
‘used in the manufactures is raised in 
the country, and the rest brought 
from the Nizam’s and Maharatta 
cuuntries by traders who return to 
the interior with salt. The cotton 
raised within the province is pre- 
ferred, being cleaner,’ but the crop 
is very precarious. Hyvery cultivator 
allots sume portion of ground for 
cotton, and it is productive with a 
ood season, but either too much or 
tou little rain destroys it. "The clean- 
ine process is performed by a dis- 
tinct tribe, whose occupation it-is. 
The internal commerce of Madras 
with the Northern Circars, may be 
classed under the heads of northern 
aud southern coasting trade; thee 
northern partaking more of the Ben-' 
gal and Rangoon trade, while the 
southern has a large proportion of 
that of the eastward, Ceylon, aud 
the Malabar coast.. The traffic 
mostly carried on by the natives, 
aud in the craft which they navigate; 
some .exception, however, must be 
made regarding picce goods, the 
great staple of the Circars, which 
are considered too valuable ‘to be. 
confided to such craft. pe ee 
In 1811-12 these piece goods were 


punjum cloths of various descrip-- 


tions to a large amount, besides 
those in use among the natives of 
Madras. ‘The piece goods from the 
Masulipatam district are mostly co- 
loured goods, which are’ again 're-" 
exported to Bombay, and ’6imé td. 


the Persian Gulf; but most 6fF the’: 


pramy sonegaloo, with a very’ large \“Atationcry: 
proportion of oil seeds.” “Inthe first 


four months of 1812, whet; grahi 
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was hich at Madras, the quantity 
sent from this province, within that 
short periud, amounted to the sum 
of 1,031,690. sicva rupees, . In 18)1 


‘the indigo exported to Madras a- 
‘mounted fo 45,329 sicca rupees ; and 


the rum’ distilled in the district of 
‘Ganjam, and sent to Madras, mostly 
for the use of the navy, amounted 
to 87,708 rupees. 

Goods are frequently landed in 
this province by vessels trading from 
Bengal, and afterwards exported to 
Madras, amongst which number are 
long pepper root, shinbins, and stick 
Jac. Among the other exports to 
Madras are chillies, fire wood, co- 
riander seeds, cashew nuts, and 
many other trifling articles in use 
among the natives, both as drugs, 
and suchas are required for the per- 
formance of their multifarious reli- 
‘gious ceremonies, " 

The exports and re-exports from 
Madras to the Northern Circars are 
not so considerable as inight have 
been expected, when the great mili- 
tary force and population of the pro- 
vince are considcred, and: also that 
Hyderabad, the Nizam’s capital, re- 
ceives part of its supplics through 
Masulipatam. Among the imports 


“which the Northern Circars receives 
‘from Madras, arc some picce goods 


scnt there to be painted, and a small 


Hogi Kindy sted, hirvare, 8 To, 
““thesé ale Be! added’: various: ‘goouls 
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received from the.castward, such as 
betel nut to a large amount, alum, 
cloves, benjamin, pepper, tin, dam- 
mer, and borax. A quantity of ar- 
rack is also received from Madras, a 


considerable proportion of which is: 


afterwards forwarded to'Hyderabad, 
for the use of the European troops 
stationed there, . 

The 
Northern Cirears, exclusive of a few 
thousand Mahommedans dispersed 
in the different towns, are wholly 
Hindoos, and may be estimated in 
number at two and a half millions. 


They are composed of the two na-. 


tions of Telinga and Oria, Ooria, or 
Orissa, formerly divided by the Go- 
davery, but greatly intermixed since 
their union. ‘They speak and write 
different dialects, and have rites, 
customs, and characteristical traits 
perfeetly digtinguishable from each 
other, ‘The four great castes, or sub- 
divisions of the people, arc common 
in both countries; but the Orias ® 

supposed to deviate less from. the 
original institutions than the others. 
The Brahmins continue to enjoy 
their pre-eminence. The Rachewars, 
Rowwars, and ¥clmas, of which de- 
nominations the principal zemindars 
are composed, affect the manner of 
Rajpoots, and pretend te be of: the 
khetree, or warlike class. The re- 


mainder are husbandmen, cow herds, . 


weavers ; together with the artificcrs 
hereafter enumerated, and main- 


tained by the greater villages, alf of . 
the Sudra caste. In addition to these’ 
are the retail shopkeepérs, who are. 
of. the third, or Vaisya. 


properly 
waste. -" : | 
. ‘The five Northern Circars, when 
acquired by the Company, consisted 


of zemindary and havelly lands. 


The first: are. situated in the hill 
couutry of the western frontier, and 
in the plains between the hills and 
the sea. ‘The hill zemindars, secure 
in the woody and. unwholesome 
heights which they inhabited, and 


encouraged by the hope of an event-. 


ual asylum.in the dominions of the 


Nizam, Or. Narpeor rajalt, had often 


native inhabitants of the 
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furnished examples of snecessful de- 
predation, and unpunished revolt, 
"They were surrounded. by military 
tenants, whose lands were held on 
stipulations of personal service, aud 
whose attachment to their chiels was 
increased by the bond of family con- 
nexion. ‘These zemindars consisted 
of three classes, .1st.'The Velmas, of 
Velinga origin, who were driven 
from the Carnatic in the year 1652 
by the Mahommedan arms, and who 
established themselves on the hor- 
ders of the Krishna. 2dly. ‘The 
Rachwars, of the raee of the an- 
cient sovercigns of Orissa, who were 
also forced by the Mahommedans to 
relinquish the plains, and retire to 
the highland woods, which form the 
western frontiers. 3dly. The Wo- 
riars, being petty chiettains of the 
military. tribe, who after the over- 


throw of the empire of Orissa hy the 


Mahommedans, were enabled, by 
their local situation, to acquire an 
independent jurisdiction, their pos- 
sessions being chiefly situated im the 
mountainous tract in the western 
boundary of Cicacole. — 

At the time this province came 
isto the Company’s hands, the ze- 
mindars Were,. for the most part, in 
a very irregular state’ of subjection 
to the Nizam, and not only the forms 


but the remembrance of civil antho- 


rity seem to have becn losi. With 
respect to the.other class, or havelly 
lands; which constitute a large por- 
tion: of the Northern Circars, they 
consisted of the demesne, or house- 


hold fands.of the government. ‘They 


were composed of districts in. the 
vicinity of each capital tawn, which 
were originally resumed by the Ma- 
hommedan government, and had 
been annexed to these towne for the 
snpply of the garrisons and nume- 
rous establishments, both ‘civil and 
military. . ‘The following is the dce- 


. scription of a village in this prpvince, 


which also applies, with little varia- 
tion, to the greater part of the Dec- 
can, and south of India, i 
Geographically considered, it is a 
tract. of ‘country cumprising, some 
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i:indreds, dr some thousands, acres 
of arable, or waste land: politically 
viewed, it resembles a corporation, 
or township. Its proper establish- 
ment of officers and servants consist 


of the following descriptions :—The 
potail, or head inhabitant, who has: 


aw general superintendence of the af- 
fairs of the village, settles disputes, 
alteods to the police, and collects 
the revenue within his village. 

The tallia and totic: the duty of 
ihe former consists in gaining in- 
furmation of crimes and offences, 
and in escorting and protecting pér- 
sons travelling from one ‘village to 
another; the dutics of the latter ap- 
pear to be confined immediately to 
the village, where he guards the 
crops, and assists in measuring 
thei. sO a 

The boundary-man, who preserves 
the limits of the village, or gives 
evidence respecting them in case of 
dispute. The curnum, or account- 
ant. ao 

‘The superintendent of the tanks 


and water courses . distributes the 


water therefrom, for the purposes of 
agriculture. - 


The Brahmin, who performs the - 


village worship. 


‘he schoolmaster, who is seen 
teaching the children t6 read and | 2. co 
a ‘princes of Orissa about the year 


Write in the sand. . : 
The calendar Brahmin, 


threshing. | 


The smith and carpenter, who 


manufacture the implements of agri- 


culture, and build the dwelling of 
the cultivator. _ abe 


‘he potinan, or potter. The wash-, 
erman. The barber. The cowkeeper, 
who tooks After the cattle. The doc-_ 


tor. The dancing girl, who attends 


al rejoicings ; the mpsician, and the - 
These officers and. servants: 


poct. 
generally constitute the establish- 
ment of a Hindoo village. In ad- 
dition to the portion of land appro- 
priated to the pagoda establishment, 
to the local’ officers of government, 
and to the village servaitts, : they 

: “eae BD 


ternal economy still 
. changed. 


J or astro- 
loger, who proclaims the hicky and. 
unpropitious periods ‘for sowing ahd Golcc A ie: sakes, ie 

: we © * = Tan 1687 these provinces, 
with the empire of Hyderabad, fell 
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were each entitled to certain small 
shares of perquisites from the crops 
of the villagers. 


: Under-this simple form of govern- 
. ment the inhabitants lived trom time 


immemorial. The boundaries of vil- 
lages have been: but seldom altered ; 
and though the villages have been 
sometimes injurcd, and even deso- 
lated, by war, famine, and: disease, 
the same name, the same limits, the 
samc interests, and even the same 


families, haye continued for ages. 


The inhabitants: give themselves no 
trouble about the breaking up and 
division of kingdoms ; while the vil- 
Jage remains entire they care not to 
what power it is transferred, or to 
what sovereign it devolves, its in- 
remaining un- 


_ In A.D. 1541, the Mahommedans, 
under the command of Mahommed 
Khan Leshkerece, of the Bhamenee 
empire of Beder, carried their arms 
into the Northern Circars, and con- 
quered Condapilly. Nine years after- 
wards they carried their arms still 


‘further, and subdued all Guntoor, 
. and the districts of Masulipatam ; 
but the country was very impericctly 
. reduced, and its. subjection merely 


nominal, as it appears to have been 
again. conquered from the Hindoo 


1571, during the reign of Ibrahim 


Kootob..Shah, of Hyderabad, or 


Golcoedah. 


alone 


under the dominion of. Auréngzebe ; 


but he does not appear to have paid 
 “hiuch attention to them, being too 
‘busily employed elsewhere. Un 1724. 


they were transferred from the house 
of ‘Timour, on the Delhi throne, to 
that of Nizam ul’ Moolk, who im- 
mediately took active and real pos- 


session of them, collected'the reve- 
“nucs, and fixed a-civil and military 
establishment. “He was succeeded | 


by his third'son, Salabut Jung, who 
being greatly indebted for his cleva- 
tion to the intrigues and military as- 
sistance of the: French’ Kast: India | 
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Company, rewarded their services, 
in 1752, bya grant of the district of 
-Condavir, or Guntoor, and soon after 
-ceded the other Circars, - 0s... 
The capture of Masulepatam, in 
1750, by the British arms under Col. 
Forde, having deprived. theim.of all 
real power, these territories reverted 
to the Nizam, with the exception of 
the acknowledged dependencies of 
the town and fortress of Masulipa- 
tam, which were. retained by the 
English. East Tudia Company. De- 
prived of the support of the I’rench, 
Salabut Jung was soon superseded 
in his authority hy his brother, Ni- 
vam Ali. In 1765 Lord Clive ob- 
tained from the Mogul a grant of 
four of the Circars, namely, Cica- 
cole, Rajamundry, Ellore, aud Con- 
dapilly ; which, in the following year, 
was confirmed by a treaty entered 
into with the Nizam. The remaining 
Circar of Guntoor was, at that time, 
in the possession of Bazalet Jung, 
the brother of the Nizam, by whom 
it was held in Jaghire. It was con- 
lingently stipulated for in the treaty 
with the Nizam, subject to the life 
of Bazalet Jung, who died in 1782; 
but it did not devolve to the East 
india Company until the year 1788. 
The local government. af. the 
Northern Circars was continued un- 
der the management of the natives 
until 1769, when .provincial. chiefs 
' and councils were: appointed, and 
this -mode of government continued 
until 1794.., During :this. peried the 
power of the zemimlars. was Very 
great, and, in 1777, it..was calcu- 
lated that the nwnber of armed. me: 


~-maintained by; them in the Circars. 


amounted to 41,000, In 1794 a 
change in the internal government 


of this province.took. place, which - 


was followed by the punishment of 
the great zemindar of Vizianagrum, 
aud the. pestoration of such zemin- 
dars as-had: been unjustly deprived 
of their lands hy thatdamily. . Little 
progress, however, has yet . been 
madesin. the proper arrangement of 
abircars, compered with other 
ogee similarly situated, although 


25', N. 
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a considerable improvement. has 
taken place in the general character 
and eflicieucy of the revenue de- 


. partment. The system of a perma- 


nent settlement of the territorial re- 


venue was introduced and establish- 
.ed in. the Northern Cirears during 
the years .1802 and 1804, when the 


province: was divided into five col- 
lectorships, or districts, viz. Ganjam, 
Vizagapatam, Rajamundry, Masu- 
lipatam, and Guntoor. (4. Grant, 
5th Report, White, Johnson, Renuel, 
R. Grant, ec.) 

Cuapps Istts, or Cocoa Istus.— 
A number of very small islands, ly- 
ing off the south-western extremity 
of Java. Lat. 79.5" S. Long. 105°. 
These islands are uninbahit- 
ed, and only occasionally resorted to 
for the sake of the edible bird nests, 
which are found on them. 

Cocoa Isiis.—A cluster of very 
small isles, lying off the west cuast 
of Sumatra,. Lat. 3° 27.N. Long. 
96°. 10’. E. 

Cocorau.—A town in the Maha~ 


yatta territorics, in the province of 


‘Malwah, 90 miles north-east from 
aa Lat, 23°, 49. N. Long.. Cit ee . 
5 e. Ue ; 


' - Cocun, (Cach'ehi, a@ morass).—A, 


smalj province on the Malabar coast, 
intersected by the 10th degree of 
-north. latitude. ‘Lo. the north it is 
‘bounded by the Malabar province ; 


on the south by Travancor; on the 
east it has the Dindigul district; and 


On.the, west the sea. . 


An the northern parts of this pro- 
Muce, about. Pargunuru: and Shila- 
,eary,.the rice grounds are narrow 


vallies, but extremely well watered 
‘by small perennial streams, which 
‘énable ‘the cultivators to raise two 
crops:of rice annually. ‘The houses 
ofthe natives aré buried in groves 
of palins,. mangoes, jacks, and plan- 
ae that skirt the bottom of the 
Utde hills. Above them are woods 
of forest trees, which, although not 
so stately ag. those of Chittagong, are 
very fine, and {rée froin rattans, and 
other, climbers. ‘The teak and viti, 
a black: woed, abouiid in these {o- 
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rests; but all the large trees haye 
been cut, and no care is used to 
encourage their growth, and chec 
that of useless timber. ‘ 

Towards Cacadu the hills ate 
much lower, aud covered with grass 
in place of trees. Scarcely any part 
of thesc hills is cultivated, although 
the soil appears to. be good, and the 
pasture excellent. In this province 
aremany Nazarene, or Christian, vil- 
Jares, inhabited by Christians of St. 
‘Thonms, which are, in gencral, well 
built and cleanly. 

The Jews are numerous in the vi- 


civity of Cochin, but their chief 


place of residence is Mattacherry, 
about a mile distant from that town, 
which is almost wholly inhabited by 
Jews. The residéut Jews (for these 
are from all parts of Asia) are di- 
vided into two classes; the Jerusa- 
fein, or white Jews, and the ancient, 
or black Jews. The latter have a 
synagogue in the town of Cochin, 
but the great body of this tribe in- 
habit the interior of the province, 
where it is difficult to distinguish the 
black Jew trom the Hindoo, their 
appearance is so similar, ‘Iheir 
principal towns are Tritoor, Paroor, 


Chenotta, and Malch, and by ‘the. 


white Jews they are considered an 
inferior race, nae 

‘The Cochin Rajah maintained his 
independence to a mach later period 
than most of the. other’ Hindoo 
chiefs. “He was compelled ‘by 'Tip- 
poo to pay tribute, which he now 
docs to the Company. °‘Miutta Tam- 
buran, Rajah of Cochin, died in 


1787, of the ‘small-pox, and was- 
sneceeded by his younger brother, 


Virulam ‘Tamburan. The following 
places, and some other towns, be- 
long to this prince, viz.. Naharica, 
Condanada, Perimanoor, Angicai- 
mal, Udiamper,, Multaventurutti, 


Pallicare, Cenotta, Ceovare, Pucot-. 


ta, Arshtamichery, and “Putténchera, 

On the Sth Jan. 179%, a*treaty 
Was concluded with th Rajah of 
Cochin, toenable him To: throw- off 
his subjection to Tippoo, and ‘trarisfer 
his allegiance tothe Last Lidia Com- 


‘tiome to the’ British. 
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pany, and recover cortain districts 


Whieh -the Sultan had usurped trom 


him. In consequence of this ar- 


rangement he agreed to pay the 
‘Conipany ‘one lack of rupees an- 


nually asa tributary. 
' On the 6th May, 1809, in conse- 
‘quence of some occurrences in the 


Cochin tertitory, which rendercd it 


expedient that new engagements 
should be concluded, a treaty of per- 
petual friendship with the rajah was 
completed by Colonel Macaulay on 
the part of the British ¢overnment. 
By the conditions of this treaty the 
friends and cnemies of either of the 
contracting parties are to be consi- 
dered as the friends and encmies of 
both, the British undertaking {o de- 
‘fend and protect the rajah’s: territo- 
ries against all cunemies. In consi- 
deration of this stipulation, the ra- 
jah agreed to pay annually, in ad- 
dition: to the former subsidy of one 
lack, a sum eqnal to the expense of 
once battalion of native infantry, or 
1,76,037 rupees, making. an agere- 
gate annual payment of 2,76,087 
rupees. | 

By additional articles, the rajah 


engages to exclude all Europeans 


not approved of by the British vo- 
verntient from his service and coun- 
‘try, and ‘to give the British troops 
free access to his forts and towns; 
and to. transter the entire manage- 
‘Ment of his. external ae rela- 

CF, Buchanan, 
C. Buchanan, Treaties, §c.) 


* “Coduin. —A ‘town, -situated on 
the Molabar Coast, the capital of a 
‘province of the samo name, 170 


miles, NW. from Cape €Comorin, 
Lat. 9°. 57', Long. 76°. 8. BE. In 
1503 Albuguerque obtained leave to 


‘erect a fort at Cochin, which was the 


first possessed by the Portuguese in 


‘India. In .1663 it was taken by the 


‘Dutch, who converted the cathedral to 


‘a warehouse. While the Ditch Com- 


pany possessed Cochin it was.a place 


of very extensive'coinmerce, ‘and in- 


habited by Jew, Hindoo, and Ma- 
hommedan merchauts, The inter- 
course vith Arabia was very great, 
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and Venetian zequins, brought from 
Egypt, were in circulation. -Many 
of the Arab ships made two voyages 
annually, : 


ried on with Snrat, Bombay, . the 


Coasts of Malabar and Canara, and. 
also with Arabia, China, and .the. 


Eastern Islands. _The principal im- 
ports from these.places are almonds, 
dates, pearls, gum arabic, piece 
goods, cotton, opium, shawls, ben- 
zoin, camphor, cinnamon and spices, 
sugar candy, tea, china, and silks, 
The chief exports are pepper, car- 
damunis, teak wood, sandal wood, 
cocoa nets, coir cordage, cassia, and 
fish maws, 7 

In India this place is kuown by 
the name of Cacha Bunder, or [ar- 
bour. Ships can lie at anchor in 
safety on the north-east side of Co- 
chin, whese the river joins the sea. 
In 1800 ship-building here cost 
‘about 141. per ton, coppered and 
‘equipped for sea in the European 
manner. a 
The Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Cochin now resides at Coilan. His 
diocese begins southward of Cochin, 
aud extends towards Ncgapatam, 
including the Island of Ceylon, and, 
comprehending above.100 churches, 


(C. Buchanan, Iva. Paoio, F. Bu-. 


chanan, Bruce, 


Cox, Wilford, Dow, 
Xe. &e.) me , 7 
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COCHIN. CHINA, . ‘. 


A kingdom, situated in the south: 
eastern extremity of Asia, usually. 
distinguished by the name of India ~ 
beyond the Ganges, and: extending. - 
from the 9th to the. 18th degrees of . 


north latitude. On. the north it is 
bounded. by ‘Tungquin ; on, the south 


by the Province of Siampa; on the’ 


east by the Sea of China; and -on 
- the west by the unexplored regions 
of Laos and Cambodia.’ Cochin 
‘China Proper is ouly a stripe of Jand 
between the sea, and the mountains. 
of vory unequal breadth ; the moun- 
ae ‘some partS approaching 
within & few miles of the shore, but 


wt 


“ 
f. 
tan 


‘of the. mountains. | 
- species of rice—that whicl? requires 
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the whole territories of the: Cochin 
Chinese empire are very extensive, 
and in 1792 were estimated to con- 


| - tain 95,000 square miles, 
A considerable traffic is still car-".. 


Almost all the provinces forming 
these dominions are separated by 


‘chains of mountains, and are inha- 


bited by. distinct tribes and nations, 
although subject to the same sove- 
reign. A mountainous ridge, ex- 
tending north and south, separate 
Tungquin and Cochin China from 
‘Lactho, Laos, and Cambodia. Ano- 
ther chain, running nearly parallel, 
separate the threc latter states from 
Siam and China, gradually diminish- 
ing in height as they approach the 
south, finishing at the southern cx- 
tremity of Cambedia. . 

The names given by Europeans to 
the countries lying between the 9th 
and 23d degrees of north latitude, 
are totally unknown to" the natives, 
except ‘lungquin, who distinguish 
this region by three grand divisions 
south of Tungquin. The first, be- 
twixt the 9th and 12th degrees of 


‘latitude, is called Donnai, the chicf 
town of which is Saigong; tho sc- 


cond, extendingto the 15th degrec, 
is named Chang, the capital Quin- 
nong; and the third, between this 
and the 17th degree, where Tung- 


‘quin commences, is called Hue, the 


chief town Faoosan. These divisions, 


- collectively, are named Anam. 


_. ‘Phe. low ‘fands -in; Cochin China 
produce rice, arcca nut, betel leaf, 


‘tehacco, coarse cinnamon, cotton, 


and sugar, the last of which may be 
considercd the staple commodity of 
the ‘country, Gold dust, aguilla 
wood, pepper, wax, honey, and ivory, 
are brought down by the inhabitants 
‘There are two 


inundation, and mountain rice. Sep- 
tember, October, and November are 


‘the season of the tains. | 
. The lands-in Cochin China gene-~ 


rally produce two crops of rice per 
annum, one.of which is reaped in 
April, and“the other. in October. 
Fruits”:6f. various kinds; stich as 


‘oranges, bananas, figs, pine apples, 
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euavas, and pomegranates, are abun- 
dantly produced in all parts of the 
COUBIry. | ' 


Gold dust is found in their rivers, - 


and their mines abcund with ore of 


the purest sort, The hilts and scab-- 
bards of the swords worn by ‘the.. 
principal officers of government. are: 
Pay-- 


lrequently adorned swith it. 
ments in gold were formerly made 
to foreign merchants in ingots, each. 
weighing four ounces. Silveris also 


abundant, and has lately become. 


the principal medium of. exchange 
for merchandize ‘imported, -and is 
paid ia ingots, weighing 12 ounces. 
Yhe country is very fruitful, and 
abounds in all tropical productions, 


and also many. valuable articles suit-. 


able to the China market, The to- 
rests furnish a great variety of 


scented woods—such as rose: wood, - 


scented wood, and sandal wood. 
he Cochin Chinese cinnamon, al- 
though: of a coarse grain, and a 
strong pungent: flavour, is preferred 
by the Chinese to that of Ceylon. 
They also export rice, sugar, pepper, 
areca, cardamoms, ginger, and other 
spices; bird nests, sea swallo, shark 
fins, moluscas or. sea blubber, and 
other marine products ofa gelatinous 
nature ; ;which last are, at all times, 
in demand with the Chinese. ‘This 
country also furnishes many other 
valuable articles, such.as-gum,. lac, 
gamboge, indigo, and.raw silk, In 
the forests of Cochin. China.-are 


cbony, ecdars, mimosas, waliuts,. 
teak, iron wood and poon, and most: 
of the other trees that grow in India, 


Chinese goods (such as teas) might 
be exported here at second-hand 
cheaper ‘than at Canton, as hy this 


means the dnties and exactions .. 
woul@be evaded, which; upon every . 


considerable ship, lokded at that port, 

amount to 10,0001. eee 
Until a few i | 

Christian era, Cochin China formed. 


a part of the Chinese: empire, ‘and. 


consequently the appearance-of the 
natives, many of the customs, ‘tlic 
Written language, the religious opi- 


nions and ceremonies, are still ‘re- 


* centuries after. the. | 
. was the ancient fashion: among the 
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tained by them. . The countenances 
of the peasants are lively aud intel- 
ligent ; and the women. who appear 
more numerous than the mien, arc 
actively employed in works of hus- 


-baudry, . In some of the proviners 
of China women are condemned to 
“the degrading and laborious task of 
dragging the plou&h; in Covhin 


China: it is, likewise, their fate 
to he doomed to those occupations, 
which require the most persevering 
industry, In towus the women 
serve as agents or brokers to mer- 


‘chants from foreign countries, aud 


act with remarkable fidelity. Both 


Sexes are generally cuarse featured, 


and their colour nearly as deep as 
that of the Malays; and the uni- 
versal practice of chewing betel, 
with other ingredicuts, by reddening 
the lips, and blackening the teeth, 


gives them a most unseginly appear- 


ance. Rice, made palatable with 
salt and pepper, furnishes their prin-~ 
cipal meals, animal food being but 
sparingly used. ‘Their small breed 
of cattle supply but little milk, but 
this article, like the Chinese, they 
seldom use, not even as food for 
theic young children; nor is milking | 
any animal customary. This is 


one of'the countries where clephants 


serve for food, and is considered as 
a dainty. Buffuloe is preterred to 
other beef. During the famines, 
caused by the-eivil wars, which loug 
desolated the country, ‘it is said hu- 
man flesh was sometimes sold in the 


‘markets of the:capital. 


~The. better part of the Cochin 
Chinese: wear, next the skin, vests 
and trowsers of: slight silk or cotton. 
Jurbans are frequently worn by the 


‘men, and hats sometimes by the 


‘women; shoes are not used by cither . 


‘sex. .The mon usually wear their 
- hair twisted into a knot, and fixed 


on. the crown of the. head, which 


Chinese, who. iow only: wear.a little 
lock ‘of hair behind, The handles of 


‘their officers’ swords. are of silver... 


und generaily well finished, but all 
arts and manufactures languish, 


~ * tomed to it. 


> the Chinese: .) 


ponies to: ‘the: insecurity of pro- 


per ks 
PT he pa atticulsr branch of the arts 
4n which the Cochin: Chinese excel 
fis naval architecture. -Their- row- 
‘gallies -for pleasure are remarkably ; 
‘fine’ vessels, from 50 to 80 feet in 
‘Jength, and are sometimes com- 
posed of five sittgle planks each, ex- 
-tending from one extremity to the - 
other, ‘The edges are morticed, kept 
tight. by wooden: pins, and* bound - 
firm by twisted fibres of the bamboo, 
_ withont ribs or-timbers of any kind. 
Their foreign traders are built on 
‘the same plan as the Chinese junks. 
The Anam language is that of 
Cochin China and Tungquin. . It is 
represcnted by the missionaries to 
be likewise generally uscd in Siampa 
- and Cambodia. The Anam. :lan- 
guage aid nation aro often denomi- 
nated Juan hy Malays and Siamese. 
Jn this kingdom all who pretend to 
distinction in learning, greatly affect 
the Chinese literature:and charaeter. 
The Anam, or Cochin Chinese 
: fanguage is simple, original, and 
monosyllabic, and has neither gen- 
ders, numbers, nor cases; mvods, 
tenses,. ner conjnugations: all of 
which are snpplied by the use of par- 
ticles, 
words, as.in the othcr monosyllabic 
Janguages. Conversation isa species 
of chaunt or recitative, as in the: 
Chinese and other monosyllabic di-..; 
. alects,: which has: at first, a very ‘lue 
. dicrous - effect :to;:am’ear unaceus- 


icent.of the Anam i is -very similar to 


The. religion of: ie. Cochin € Chi-. 


and: the juxta  pusition. of” 


~The ‘intonation. or ‘ac-.. 
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contribution is levied by the govern- 
ment, and paid for the support. ofa 
certain number of monasteries, in 
which. the priests invoke . the deity 
for:the public welfare: 

‘The ancient history * of Cochin 
;China is -very..little known,-. but 
‘the accounts.are ‘tolerably authentic 
from 1774, when the reigning {amily 
-were expelled trom Quinnong, the 
capital, by three brothers, who di- 
vided the country among them. .'The 
eldest brother was a w vealthy mner- 
chant, the second a general oilicer, 
‘and the third a priest.’ When the 
revolt took place, the young prince, 
‘Caung Shung,: with the queen and 
his family, by the assistance of a 
French missionary,. named Adran, 
escaped into a forest, where they lay 
concealed for some time. After va- 
rious unsuccessful attempts against 
the usurpers, he was compelled: to 
fly, first to Pulowai, a desert island 
in the Gulf of Siam, and afterwards 
to Siam, from whence also he was 
expelled. The missionary, Adran, 
in the mean time proceeded with his 
eldest son -to France, to:endeavour | 
to procure assistance, which was 
frustrated by- the breaking out of the 
Revolution. 

Caung Shung,: after remaing two 
years on:.the. (sland. of Pulowai, 
feeding on...rogts, aud sustaining 
‘many. hardships, ventured to land 
on: his own country, in. 1790, from 
whence. -be at.length managed to 
expel the successors of the original 
usurpers, and alterwards.cfle cted the 
conquest of. ‘Pungquin,: In 1797 and 
1798,:; with. the. assistance..of the 
‘missionary,’ -Adran, who had re- 


_ nese is a modification of the. wwidely- turned from Europe, he began many 
extended doctrines “of Buddha, bat improvements, scldom attempted by 

. arte simple. than that which is po-.. Asiatic governments. Ec established 
“puhuly. practiced. in’ China.. - ‘The ‘a ananufactorysof saltpctre, opened 

. natives: are .extrentely. ‘superstitions, roads of cammunication, and en- 

and their: devotional: excreises, like couraged cultivatida, He distri- 

those of the -Chinese,.are more fre- buted his land ‘forces into regular 
quently performed to avert an ideal.‘ regintents, ‘and established military 
evil, than with the hope:of acquiring schools, where Officers were'instyuct- 
, apositive good. Besides thespon- ed in- ‘the - doctrine of projectiles 
ositancogs. Sfierings which individuals and: gunnery by European masters. 
: aed various occasions,: # yearly Adran-had*‘translated into the Chik 
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nese language a system.of. military . 
tactics, for the use of. his‘army.. -In 
the course of two -years. he cose 
structed at least 300 large gun bosts, 
or row gallies, ‘five: luggers,, and:’a 


frigate on tho model of an Liuwropean » ° ! 
vessel. He caused a.system of naval ;.; 
tactics to be introduced, and had -; 
his officers instructed: in the use of = (<< 
He also undertook to re- .: «: 

forur the system: of. jurisprudence, - 
and sent missions into the moun- . 


‘signals. 


tainous districts in the west of. the 
kingdom, which he wished to bring 
into a state of civilization. These - 
mountaineers are the people whom 
the Chinese designate. by the appel- 
lation of men with tails, although, - 
in all probability, they are the: ori-- 
ginal inhabitants of this empire. He 
openly declared his great veneration 
for the Christian religion, which he 
tolerates, and indeed all others. in 
his dominions; but he still adheres 
to the ancierit religion of his own 
country, In 1800, the missioiary, 
Adran,. died, and was interred with. 
all the pomp and ceremonies pre- 
scribed by the Cochin Chinese reli- 
gion. In this year King Caung 
Shung’s military forces: were as fol- 


lows ; es 
“ARMYs | Meni. 

4 squadrons of buffalo dias 6,000 
16 battalions of clephants (200 

animals) ee a = 8,000 | 
30 regiments of artillery’ - 16, 
24 regiments, 1206 -each,: - 

trained jn-the European: «- 

manner -- ny 
Infantry, with matclilocks, - as 

trained. in: the ancient: ' 

manuer of the countty-' * 42,000- 
Guards regularly trained: in: 

_ mearopcen: tactics | ‘eos Bc 2,000 


“Land foroes 113,000 


Ce ee ah 


Oa 4 


- Chinese, the latter have been uni- 
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Artificets | in the naval arsenal: 8,000 
Sailors registered and born on: 
the: hips in the harbour - 8,000 


(chee 
Carricd forward: - 16,000 | 
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v Brought forward 16,000 
Aitached to the Europcan —.-. 


- built vesselgy< + 6 © - 1,200 
Attached to the junks: -  - 1,600 
Attached to 100 row gallies. 8,000 

goth ESA A Land forces 113,000 
| Total’ 139,800 


In the year 1806 this king was in 
his 50th year. 

Two attempts have been made by 
the East India ‘Company to open an 
intercourse with Cochin China; one 
in 1778 by Mr. Hastings, and one in 
1804 by an envoy from Canton; 
but both proved unsuccessful. 'The 
Jast found the sovereign Caung 
Shung. completely surrounded by 
Frenchmen; and, ax he knew not the 
language of the coyniry, and had 
not any one with him who did, every 
proposition he had to offer, and 
every explanation regarding his mis- 
sion, Were necessarily made through 
the French missionaries; the result 
was the complete failure of the mis- 
sion. 

The pajitical system of this govern- 
ment, ke that of all the countries 
of India beyond the Ganges, is one 
-of extreme caution and aversion to 


~- any intimate connexion with stran- 


‘gers, The pretensions of China to 


000° -the kingdom of Tangquin, formerly - 


_, tributary: to that empire, are inces- 
*santly to be: guarded against ; but 


000 While the Cochia Chinese sovereign 


supports his present respectable mi- 
litary force, and perseveres in his 
improved system of govornment, he 
has ‘little to, fear from any of his im- 
mediate neighbours, who, besides the 
Chinese, are the Siamese and Malays. 
Jn all the more recent wars between 
Cochin. Chipeso monarch and the 


- formly discomfited. by the superior 
valour-and dinei line of the troops of 
“the former, - With respect to. the 
Europeans, now that their assistanpe 
is.adJouger required, they are kept 
ata distance or under compini: re- 
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straint. (Barrow, Stauton, Ley den, 
De Bissachere, Se.) 

Copapanar.—A townin the Bun- | 
deleund district, 25 miles N,N. E. 
from C hatterpoor, Lat. 25°: "am. N. 
Long. 80°. 2", KB. 

Cociparry.——A town m the. pro- 
_vinee of Tinvevelly, 93 miles N, by . 
E. from Cape Comorin. Lat. 9°. 
SN. Lone. 9779. 52’, by 

CoiLLe.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of 'I'yrhoot, 67 
miles N, by E. trom Patna, Lat. 
26°, 27°, N. Long. 85°. 41’. E. 

Comers Pettan.—a town in the 
prowce ef Tinnevelly, 33 miles S. 

y W. from Madura. Lat, 9°. 25’. 
N. Long. 78°.3'. i... 

CoimBetoor, (Cotamaturu).— A 

small province above the Ghauts, in 


tue south of India, situated between. 


the 10th and 2th degrees of north 
latitude. [tis bounded on the north 
by the Mysore; on the south by Din- 
digal; on the east by Salem and 
Kistnagherry; and on the west by 
the Malabar province. ‘This district 
ts divided into: North and South 
Coimbetvor,.but both subordinate to 
the colle ctorship. | 

‘In North Coimbetoor, near Mula 
and Coleagala,. the cultivation is 
‘equal to any. in India, and consists 


ehictly of rice fields, watered by . 


hurge reservoirs. . The suunnit of the 
astern Ghants, in this quarter, are - 
‘from 1500 to 2000 feet above the. 
jcvel of the upper country, which is 
here very beautiful, and in a better 
state of cultivation than the Mysore. . 
The tanks are numerous, but mostly 
in ruins; and, although fertile, this 
part of the province is but.thitly in- 
habited, and the hills. produce but 
little timber. In this mountainous 


district there are tworainy seasons. 


. Phe first-is in the month following 
the vernal cquinox, and the second 


Jasts the two months before, and the. 


two months after the autumnal equi- 
‘nox. .'The people in this neighbour- 
hood consider the ox as a living god, 

Who vives them their bread; and.in 
every -village there are one .er:;fwo 


bulls, to whom mouthly-or wéekly. 
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worship is‘performed, and- when one 
of: thenr dies he is bance with gi ‘eat. 
ceremony. 

From Candhully to. Mahhally, i in 
North Coimbetoor, mach of the 
_ country has been formerly cultivated, | 
‘but -is now nearly’ waste. : In the 
rainy season :the Palar River herv 
contains a preat deal of water. The 
 Strata‘of the Ghauts ‘in this quarter 
run north and south, and are veriical. : 
Being much mtersectcd with fis- 
sures, they are of little use in 
building. =~ 

Near to the town of Coimbetoor 


the soilis in general good, and to- 


Jerably clear of rocks and stones. 
The hedges are few, and the country 
remarkably bare of trees. In this 
neighbourhood all kinds of soil arc 
cultivated for gardens, and the va- 
ricty occasions some difference in 
their value; but the depth below the. 
surface, at which the water stands, 
is the chief cause of the variation of 
the rent. In some gardens the wa- 
ter is within cight cubits of the sur- 
face; in others, so deep as 18. Many 
sheep are bred through Coimbetoor, 
especially in the Aranasi division. 
The hills west of Coimbctoor are in- 
habited by the. Malasir, Mudugar, 
Eriligara, and 'l'odear castes. 

‘The. bagait, or: gardens watered 
by machines, called capily and ya- 
tam, are-of great importance mi this 
‘region, as this mode.of cultivation 
enables a small-extent of ground to 
‘support many persons, and to pay a 
high rent; itis also less liable to fail 
for want of raiu::Taking the whole 
province of Coimbetoor together, the 
average of the wet cultivation is little - 
more. than thr ve per ecut, of the total 
cultivation. * 

In’ South. Coimbetoor ‘the. vice 
grounds. alung the banks of the 
Amaravati.are extensive, and fully 
cultivated ; farther,.on“the soil be- 
‘comes poor, has nahy large project- 
itig rocks, and-but few: enclosures. 

"Throughout: the Coimbeteo? pre-_ 
vince. there are earths impregnated 
with muriatic :salts, and others with 
nitrates, both of which have occa- 
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sionally ‘been wiade into culinary 
salts and nitre. ‘his carth scems 


to contain nitre ready formed, as no 


potash is added to it by the. makers. 
Much of. the weil water has a:saline. 
taste. ae: 


The inhabitants of Coimbetoor ap- 


pear to be as far behind. those of 
Mysore in intelligence and most: of 
the arts, as these are behind the na- 
tives of Madras and Calcutta. As 
is the case in every part of Bengal, 
where arts have not been introduced 
by foreigners, the only one that has 
been carried to tolerable perfection 
is that of weaving. In this province 


the Vaylalar are a numerous tribe of 


the Tanml race, and esteemed of 
pure Sudra caste. 

The province of Coimbetoor, in 
remote times, was named Kanjiam, 
and came under the dominion of the 
Mysore rajahs about 160 ycars ago. 


-t.now forms: one of the collector- 


ships under the Madras presidency, 
having been acquired by the East 


India Company in 1799; but. it still 


contains a great deal of uncultivated 


land, and has not yet been perma- 
nently assessed for ihe revenue. (F. 


Buchanan, 5th Report, Hodson, &.) 


CotmBETooR.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Coimbetoor, of which it is 


the rae Lat. 10°. 55%. N. Long. - 


77°. 6. Pe ee 
_ his city suffered much by the 
frequent wars betwixt the British 


_and Mysore sovereigns ; but is rec 


* 


2000 houses; in Hyder’s time is said 
to have contained ‘twice as many. 
There is here a mosque, built. by 
Tippoo, who sometimes made Coim- 
betoor the placc of his residence ; 
and it is also the head-quarters-of a 
régiment of native cavalry.:: ‘Fhe ex- 
ports from hence are tobacco, cotton 


wool, thread, cloth, sugar,-jagory, 


capsicum onions, - betel. leaf, ‘and 


jiva and danga, -two carmiuative 
seeds. - In‘ the’ neighbourheod® of 
Perura, two-miles from Coimbetoor, 


both culinary salt and salt-petre are 


procured by lixiviating the soil. At 
Topumbetta, about five’ miles north 


a weak 
vering rapidly, and contains above 


Coast of..Concan, 20 miles 
‘fromt- Bombay. 
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from Coimbetoor, iron is smelted 
from black sand. Cotton, both raw | 
and spun, is exported in considerable 
quantities to the Malabar province. 

At Perura is a celebrated temple, 
dedicated to Mahadeva, and called 
Mail (high) Chittumbra, ‘to distiu- 
guish it from another Chittumbra, 
near to Pondicherry. The idol is 
said to have placed itself here. many 
years ago; but it is only 3000 years 
‘since the temple was erectéd over it 
by a Rajah of Madara. ‘The build- 
ing -is highly ornamented altcr the 
Hindoo fashion; but the whole is 
utterly destitute of elegance. ‘The 
figures are not only extremely ride, 
‘but some of them are indecent. 
When Tippoo i:sued a. general order 
for the destruction of all idolatrous 
buildings, he excepted only this and 


the temples of Mailcotta and Sering- 


apatan.: e 

The hereditary chicf of Coimbe- 
toor is of the Vaylalar tribe; the pre- 
sent, by his own account, being the 
20th in descent from the founder of 
the town. The ‘family originally 
paid tribute to the Rajahs of Ma- 
dura. In the year 1783 Coimbetoor 
was taken from 'lippoo by the south- 
ern army, but restored at ‘the peace 
in 1784. In the war of 1790 it was 
early taken possession of by the Bri- 
tish troops, but afterwards besieged 
by those of Tippoo, who were re- 
pulsed, in.an attempt to storm it, by 
’ garrison under . Lieutenant 
Chalmers.” Subsequently it surren- 
dered to Cummer ud Deen Khan, 
Tippoo’s gencral; and the garrison, 


‘in breach of a eapitulation, detained 


prisoners unitil the general peace in 
1792. Along with the province it 
came into the final possession of the 
British in 1799..:. —- ee ee 

. Travelling distance from Madras, 
306 miles; from Seringapatam, 122 
‘miles, . (F. Buchanan, Dirom, Ful- 
larton, Rennel, &c.) a 
“. CoLABBA.-A_ small: island and 
fortress, belonging to Angria, on a 
: ail 
rom. Lat. 18. 39. N. 
Long. F2°, 53’. E. : 
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Corair Lake.— The bed of this 
lake is situated five miles to the south 
of Fillore, in the Northern Circars, and 
éxtends 47 miles in length from west 
to east,and 14 in breadth from north 
‘ttosouth. From the beginning of the 
rains in July, until the end of Sep- 
tembér, the whole is overspréad with 
“water, excepting 60 or 70 small 
islets, in which the inhabitants re- 
tain; but, during the rest of the 
year, the whole is dry and passable, 
and in many places highly cultivated. 
The lake is chiefly formed by the 
overflowings of the Krishna and Go- 
davery; and its waters are conducted 
‘into many channels, to irrigate the 
circmjacent territory. - (Orme, J. 

Grant, bth Report, ve.) 

Corairncorra.-—A town in the 
Northern Circars, district of Ellore, 
$5 miles north from Masulipatam, 
‘and situated on.the borders of the 
Colair Lake. Lat, 16°. 387 N. 
Long. 81°. 20'.'N. rs 

‘ Coraxconu.—- A town in’ the 
south-eastern division of the Mala- 
bar province. Lat.10°.42’.N. Lone. 
76°. 49’. E. This town contains 
above 1000 houses, many of which 
are inhabited by ‘Tamul weavers, 
who import their cotton from Coim- 
hetoor. ‘The environs of this place 
are very beautiful, ‘The high moun- 
tains to the sguth pour down cas- 
eades of a prodigious height; and 
the corn fields are intermixed with 
lofty torests and plantations of fruit 
trees. The cultivation, however, is 
but very poor, and the quantity of 
rice land small. Here the rain, 
without the assistance of art, is able 
to bring one eup af fice to maturity. 
CF. Buehanan, &e.) | 

‘Cotapoor, (Calapur).—-A ‘small 
independent Mahuratta state; on the 
Sea coast of the province of Beja- 


poor, named in the maps Bonsolo, 


It is bounded to ihe south by'the 
Portnguese territory of Goa; to the 
eastward and northward by the Pesh- 
‘wa’s dominions; and to the west by 


thegea. ‘The Colapoor Rajah gained . 
a great deat‘of country by fisurpas- 


tion and conquest, during the:conftt 


implacable nature. | 
‘ther, ‘Purserant Bhow, was taken, 
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sion in the Maharatta Peshwa's do~ 
minions, after the death of Sewai 
Mudhoorow, particularly from his 
neighbours the Putwurdun family, 
although he was only at war with 


‘one branch of it, (Appah Sahieb’s). 
‘Among the Maharattas such usurpa- 
‘tions are not thought incompatible 
“with friendship and the relations of 


peace and amity. ‘The principal sea- 
rts are Raree and Vingorla. 
The hatred borne to the Colapoor 
Rajah by Appah Saheb is of the most 
When his fa- 


mortally wounded, he was carried 
prisoner to the rajah, who ordered 
the old man (a Bralmin) to be cut 
to picces in his presence, ‘This act 
of atrocity Appah Saheb declared he 


would never forgive or forget, and 


that he would most willingly sacri- 
fice all he had in the world, and re- 
tire to Benares, and pass the rest i> 
his life in obscurity, if he could re- 
venge the death of his father, which 
it docs not appear he ever effeeted. 
Notwithstanding this feud, a cessa- 
tion of hostilities was effected by the 
interposition of the British’ govern- 
ment, and particularly by the great 
weight of Gen. WW cllesley’s (the Duke 
of Wellington) name. 

Tn 1804, in-consequence of the 
pPiracies committed by the Rajah of 


‘Colapoor’s: subjects, ‘his ports were 


blockaded, and payment demanded 
ef the money due to the Company 
and ‘to the British merchants at 
Bombay. During the time of war, 
the. cruizer stationed on: the coust 
was never of ‘sufficient strength to 
fight one of the cnemy’s ‘privatecrs, 


"on which account, to avoid the dis- 


Speed event of her capture, Gen, 
“Wellesley reconimended a. treaty Yo. 
be entered into with the rajah, which, 
if he afterwards broke, it; would af- 
ford ample gronnd to the British go- 
verninent to gét rid'eflecttially of an 
evil, whicl in the existing state of 
its power was not cteditable. The« 
rajalt Was also in the habit of'attack- 
ing the ‘possessions’.o{ our ally, the 
Pesliwa, in: the ‘province’ of Beja 
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poor, held. by the southern Jaghire- 
ats. ree: 

. At the sume period of time Viswas 
Row. Ghautky . and Serjee Row 
Ghautky, two.of the most persever- 
ing depredators, took refuge with the 
Culapour. Rajah, after their banditti 
had beeu defeated and dispersed by 
Cen. Wellesley. .. The general,. in 
wonseguence, in March, 1804, ad- 
dressed a letter to the rajah, inform- 
ing him that he was perlectly aware 
ot the tamily connexion between the 


rajah and those brothers, and that it. 


was not the cusioum of the British 
government, nor his own wish, to 
perpetuate. cnmities, or deprive thosc 
of an asyluin, who were inclined to 
live in peace; for which reason he 
did not call op the rajah to give up 
the brothers, as be might be justified 
in doing. At the same time he no- 
tifieddo the rajah, that, as he had 


given them an asylum, the British 


gevernment would consider him re- 
sponsibic for their conduct; and 
that, if they again assembled troops, 
which could. only be iutended to dis- 
turb the peace uf other powers, he 
{the rajak) would be called upon to 
auswer for the juries. they ‘might 
do, of which this notification was a 
friendly warning. He added,-* It 
is time that the nations. of India 
should enjcy some peace; and you 
muy depend upon it, that the British 
government will not suler it to be 
wantonly disturbed with impunity.” 
This Ietter, as may.be anticipatel, 
had the desired effect, and the adja- 
cent territuries have since enjoyed a 
tranquillity unknown for ages. (AZSS. 
Malet, §c.) of ae te 
— Cotar.—A district in. the castern 
extremity of the Mysore. Rajah’s 
territories, situated betweey the-13th 
and 14th ‘degrees of north Jatitude. 
"The ‘proportion of: land ‘that. has 
never beef cultivated between. Bay- 
damangalum, and 'Tayculum. dppears 
tu be four-tenths. of the. whole, of 


whtch the .greater, part consists of 
hich rocky hills.. ‘Those towards . 
Golur.are very extensive, the road 
approaching it Bom.fe east being.’ 


habited 
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between two immense piles of bare 
granite, crumbling into fragments, 
that roll down into the plain. 'These 
hills occupy threé¢-tourths of the land, 


Whigh. has never bcen ploughed, the 
remainder is covered with copse 


wood, ‘The nakedness of the conn- 


Ary does not proceed trom any natu- 
_ral.iacapacity in the soil to produce 


trees. . The tamarind, pipal, mango, 
aud robinia mitis, thrive well. ‘The 
villages have a miscrable appearance, 
the houses being entirely bidden by 
the surrounding walls, which present 
nothing to the view but a brown 
dusty mud. So. 
In some low moist parts of this 
dishict salt is made, during the dry’. 
season, by scraping off the surface of 
the earth, and collecting it in heaps, 
from which the salt is extracted. 
The grain of the salt is large, and 
consists of well-tormed tubes, mixed 
with much: carthy impurity. ‘The 
natives In Colar plant many aloes 
(agave vivipara) in their hedges, sid: 
use the leaves for making cordage, 
In the country round Colar the irti- 
gated laud is watered entirely frome 
reservoirs. “Rich men build. thess 
to acquire a reputation, and are xl- 
lowed a certain profit also, according 
to the extent of land they irrigate. 
Gold dust is found in various parts 
of this district, particularly pine 
miles cast of Boodicotla, at a village: 
named Marcuupum. "fhe area of 
the country, impregnated. with gold, 
is, estimated..at: 130 square miles. 
The. prevalent lauguage about 'Vay- 
culum is the Karnataca, called by 
the English the Canarese. (2. Bu- 
chanan, 6th Register, §e.) - 
Corar.—<A town: in. the Rajah of 
Mysore’s territories, the capital af a 
district of the same name, 40. miles 
BE. N. &. from Bangaluor, ..Lat, 139. 


8. N. Long, 789. 19'. E. | 


oj his town has a strong mud fort 
with two very lofty walls, and in.the 
town a cavalier of stonc, that .riqcs 
high above them... lt. contains above 


200, houses, many of which arg jin- 


e@ by. weavers, Colar was? the 
‘place .of Hyder. _ His. son, 


* stankt. 
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Tippoo, erected 2 handsome monu- 
ment for him, and near it a mosque 
and college of Moollahs or Mahom- 
medan priests, with a proper csta- 
blishment of musicians, were endow- 


ed to pray for his soul; the whole: 


of which is still continued at ‘the 
expense of the British government. 

The gardens here, besides the 

usual fruits, contain cabbages, 
chokes, and grapes: ‘The trade and 
manntactares of Colar were en- 
lirely ruined by Tippoo, it. being in 
the immediate vicinity of his ene- 
mies dominions, with whom he 
would allow no communication 
whatever. Both are now rapidly on 
the increase. 
the town, was formerly a hill fort, in 
which fur some time resided Cossim 
Khan,. the General of Aurengzebe ; 
who, towards the end of the 17th 
century, made the first regular Ma- 
hommedan establishment in_ this 
quarter of the Upper Carnatic. 
(Lord Valentia, F. Buchanan, &.) 
CoLaARPooR.—A town belonging 
to the Nizam, in the province of 
Berar, 30 miles south from Lliich- 
poor. Lat. 20°. 56’. N. Long. 78°. 
10’. E. 
CoLeRoon River.—See Copan. 
CoLEsny, (Calesi).—A town in the 
province of Travancor, 33 milcs N. 
W. from Cape Comorin, Lat. 8°. 
12’. N. Long. 779°. 11’. KE. There is 
a small harbour at this place, where 
ships. are secured from the winds, 
. under the protection of seme rocks, 
The Danes formerly had a factory 
. here. 

Cotcone, (Caligrama)—aA town 
in the province of Bahar, district of 
Monglnr, 102 miles N. W. from 
Moorshadabad.. Lat. 25°. 14’. N. 
Long. 87°. 10’. E. Seven miles be- 


low Colgong,..the Ganges takes a. 


singular turn round a hill. covered 
with wood, some rocks protrude into 


the strcam, on which figures: of. ‘Hine. 


doo deities are carved. 


CoLinday +A town in the provinée: 
of Bengal, district of Tiperah, 73" 
mile§, 8. : 


Mom Dacca. © Lat.'22°: 


58'. Ne 


arti- 


On a hill north from: 
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surrounding country coarse bafias 
and cossac. of an: excellent quality 
are manufactured, remarkable for the 
weight of raw niaterial they contain. 
Coutarass.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, district of Narwar, 48 
iniles S. W. from the city of Narwar. 
Lat. 25°. 13’. N. Long. 77° 42’, Ei. 
This place is-surrotnded by an old 
stone wall of no strength, near to 
which is a large nullah of fine water. 
The country to the north is jungly, 
thinly imhabited, much intersected 
by ravines; and except in the im- 
mediate vieinity of the Sinde River, 
is during the dry season very ill sup- 
plied with water. (ZSS. Sc.) 
Co.LecaL Prrran.—A town in 
the provine e of Coimbctocr, 31 miles 
ES. E. trom Seringapatam. Lat. 
el 13/,N. Long. 77. 14’. E. This 
place contains about 600 houses, and 
has two large temples. It is amart 
for the traders between Seringa«: 


‘patam and the country below tie 


Ghauts, near the Cavery. In the 
surrounding country there are above 
40 rescrvoirs, mostly in want of re- 
pair. The soil is senerally red and 
fit for the cultivation of ragy and 
cotton; the neighbourhood also: con- 
tains a few sandal wood trees. (F. 
Buchanan, §c.) - 

Coina, (Khalana).—A town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Jes- 
sore, 83 miles. N. E, fiom Caloutta. 
Lat. 23°. 11’. N. Long. 89°. 38’. FE. 

‘CoLtran or CoLeroon River.—- 
The northern branch of the Cavery, 
from which it.separates below the 
Island of Seringham, near Trichi- 
nopoly, and after a course of about 


‘80 miles falls into the sca at Deri- 


cotta, At the point of separation, 
the southern branch is 20 fect higher 
than the Coleroon, . which latter is 
allowed to.ran waste. This river. 
formerly: divided’ the southern dis- 
tricts: from. the immediatt posses- 


‘sioos ofthe: Nabob of Arcot. 


‘ Cotumbo.—The capital of Ceylon 
and scat of government, is situated 
on the south-west part. of the island. 


» ‘Lat. 7°. 2’. N: Long. 79°.'50’: E. 
. 91°. 6. E. In the::”The fort-is placed-on a peninsula 


~s 
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projecting into the sea, and isupwards 
of a mile in circumference, and 
strong both by nature and art. There 
is no hill in'the neighbourhood’ suf- 
ficiently high to command it, and 
there are but. few places where 
Hoats can safely land: On the south 
side the surf runs so high, and the 
shore is so rocky, that it would be 
dangerous to approach it. On the 


west side of the bay, where the ‘sea. 


is smoother, it is strongly defended 


by batteries. "The ramparts of the: 


tort are very sfrong, haviag ciglit 
principal bastions, and there are. a 
number of lesser ones with curtains, 
banquets, and parapets, commuii- 
eating’ with cach other all round the 
fort; but, the want of boinb proof 
easements, is a considerable: disad- 
vantage. ane 
"Nhe whole fort is snrrounded by a 


broad and deep wet ditch. —Adjoin- . 


meta. the covert way, and at the 


“foot of the glacis, is a lake extend-° 


ing three and four amiles into the 
country. 


is not above 5 or GOO yards broad; 
and in the middle of this space lies 
the lake, leaving only room on each 


side for a narrow causeway, © Near - 


to the glacis it may be entirely cut 
“ff by opening the sluices, and cut- 
ting the road across, when the lake 


would be connected with: the sca,: 


and the garrison compltely insu- 
lated, 


Vor near a mile on the. 
outside of the fort, the neck of lund” 
which connects it with the country: 
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in India. .The Dutch houses aye all 
recuiarly built, thongh few of them 
are above one story high. An En- 
glishinan is surprised to find all the 
windows here having panes of elass, 
in place of venctian blinds and shut- 


~ ters. - The natives of Holland prefer 


having their houses shutup both in 
the hot and cold season ; while the 
British wish to have them open, in 
orderthat the air. be freely admitted. 
Before: cach house and counccted 
with if, is a Jarge open veranda, 
supported by wooden pillars, to pro- 
tect the body of the house from the 
sun. Pa 

The water in the wells of the town 
is ot'a brackish quality, and aniit to 


‘drink. ‘Fhe Europeans belonging 
-to the civil and inilitary estabtish- 
“nents, ure supplied from = springs 


about.a mile frei the fort. a 

The. harbour of Columbo which 
lies on the west side,.i8 nothing more 
than an‘ open road, affurding good 


‘and safe anchorage for ships for only 
four Tmonths, from December ta 
‘April. 


During this period, the N. 
W., winds, to which this road is much 
exposed, do not prevail te any vio- 
lent degree; but, about May, when 
the mousvon scts in on the Malabar 
coast, and extends its ravages to the 
west of Ceylon, the roads of Co- 
hiunbo no.longer afford any protec. 
tion.. ‘This city is consequently cut. 
off from any inteccourse by sca with 
the rest of the island, for two thirds 


In the centre of the lake is “of the year. .. For-six. mouths of the 


an isldnd, called by the Dutch, Slave yéar this-side of Ceylon is subject to 
Island; which is a remarkably plea- extremely heavy falls. of rain, ac- 
sant spot, ‘and here a-Wattalion of eompaimed with thunder and light- 
Malays is usually stg#tOned. ~ ning,-and Violont-winds blowing on 
The plan of ‘the city of Columbo shore; During this season the varia- 
is regular, and nearly divided into ‘tions ef the climate are excessively 
four, quarters by two. -principal: great, which mach distresses the . 
streets, whith cross each other, and ‘sépoys.and other-natives of the con- 
extend the Whole length ofthe town. - tinént.. -On account of the violcuce 
To these smaller ones ‘ran : payallel, ‘and duration of the rains, Coylou is 
with connecting lanes betwixtthem:.; often called the. watering pot of 
At the foot ofthe-ramparts Gnithe’ -‘Fndia' --6 0. _ 
insidé is a°* bréad strect : or! way;.. -) Although-‘Triucomale, on account 
which goes wholly round the:fort. - - of if#hbrbour and situation, is of 
Columbo is “built’-move: in “the ‘ more'ea@ngequence forthe nation 8 
Enuropenirstylé ‘than shost garrisons “retgia, yot'Columbo is-in every other 
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respect the superior. The number 
of its inhabitants is much greater, its 
fort and block town are larger; the 
country where it is situated is much 
more fertile, and the district de- 
pending on it much wider, being not 
less than 60 miles in length, by 10 
in breadth. : 
The fort of Columbo being ex- 
tensive, and the outworks and de- 
tached works numerous, a strong 
garrison is required to detend it. 
Three or four battalions of Euro- 
peans and sepoys are usually sta- 
tioned here. Columbo was singu- 
larly untortunate in losing its three 
first British governors within § the 
apace ofone year. Col. Petrie and 
(reneral Doyle died, and Col. Bon- 
nevaux of the Cuompany’s service 
was killed, by the upsctting of his 
curricle. The Pettah or black town 
ot Columbo deserves particular no- 
tice, on accolint of its extent and 
structure. in the street next to the 
sea is an excellent fish market, well 


supplicd from the sea, lakes, and 


rivers in the neighbourhood ; fish 
being a considerable part of the food 
of the inhabitauts. On the rivers in 
the vicinity of Columbo there are 
nearly 300 flat-bottomed boats inoor- 
ed, with entire families on board, 
who reside permanently in them, 
having no other dwellings. 

Columbo tor its size is one of the 
most populous places in India, being 
estimated to contain above 50,000 


inhabitants, who are a great mixtures. 


of almost every race of Asiatics. 
The language most universally 
spoken buth by Kuropeans and 
Asiatics, who resort to Calumbo, is 
the Portuguese of India, a base cor- 
rupt dialect, differing much from 
that spoken in Portugal. 

From this district a large quan- 
tity of cinnamon aid pepper, the 
staple spices of the island, are an- 
nually transported to Europe, in 
sieneele which touch here from Ben- 


gal and Madras. <A great deal of 


arrack is made in the neighbourhoad 


® Columbo, and the othey. districts: 


along the west coast. A large quan- 
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tity of coir rope is made here, and 2 
number of interior articlos, such as 
betel leaf, arcka nut, jaggery, cocoa 
nuts and oil, honey, bees-wax, car- 
damuums, coral, ivory, fruit, and a 
variety of lesser articles; the whole 
amount seldom exceeding 80,0001. 
annually. | 

Inreturn they import grain, coarse 
cotton cloths, calicoes, coatse mus- 
lins, handkerchiefs, — palampores, 
stockings, China ware, tin, copper, 
and a variety of toys; also bomeloes, 
a species of fish peculiar to Bombay, 
and onions from the same place, 
where they are remarkably good. 
The Dutch levied a duty of five per 
cent. on all these exports and im- 
ports, which is still continued by our 
government; but the aggregate of 
both in 1802 was less than 20,0001. 
of which sum more than one half 
was paid on betel nut exported. 

In general every year towards Te- 
bruary, a Portuguese ‘or Chinese © 
ship arrives from Macao with teas, 
sugar, candied swectmeats, hams, 
silks, velvets, nankecns, umbrellas, 
straw hats, all kinds of China ware 
and toys. As these articles are 
gencrally paid tor in cash, they oc- 
casion a great deal of hard moncy to 
leave the island. Accounts are kept 
in rix dollars, a nominal coin, like 
the British pound sterling, and va- 
lucd at a certain quantity of copper 
money. <A rix dollar, or copper 
rupee (as the English term it), goes 
for about 2s. sterling; four of them 
are cquivalent to a star pagoda, a 
gold cvin worth abont 8s. sterling. . 
Every thing in Ceylon is generally 
dearcr than'-qn the continent of 
India, from whence most of the 
articles in use arc imported. Horses 
and servants are particularly expen- 
sive. The native Ceylonesc, make 


‘but indifferent seryan’s, and are 


totally ignorant of tledmanagement . 
of horses, a. 


‘Beef, fish, an@ fowl in particular, | 


are both cheap aud plentiful at Co- 


Iunhd.. Matton is cxecssively deag, 
as no sherp can be reared in the 


‘yicinity, it beigg only at Jafna- 
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patam where they have ‘ever been 
pastured with success. Pigs and 
ducks are reared in abundance, but 
ot in the most cleanly manner. 
Geese are rare, and turkies not to be 
had, unless a:few imported occa- 
sionally by ships from other par ts of 
India. 

The country for several niles round 
Columbo is flat and very rich. [tis 
diversified with fields of rice and 
pasture, and intersected by a num- 
ber of small lakes, rivers, and ca- 
nals, One of the chief beauties in 
the neizhbourhood of Columbo is 
the immense number of cinnamon 
trees. In the gardens they are re- 
gularly cultivated with the greatest 
success, but in the woods they grow 
wild. In 1656 the town and fortress 
of Coluinbo was taken from the 
Portuguese by the Dutch, in whose 
possession it remuined until 1796, 
when it waé captured by the British, 

natsubsequently ceded, with the 
ad of the island, at the Peace of 
Amicns, (Perci val, Milburn, Sc.) 

JOMBNOCONAM.—A town in the 
province of Tanjore, 20 miles N. N. 
Mi. from the city of Tanjore. Lat. 
119, N. Long, 79% 25. 

This was the ancient eapital of the 
Chola race, one of the most ancient 
ilindoo dy nasties of which any 
traces have been discovered in the 
southern regions, and from which, * 
in latter times, the whole Coast of 
Cholamundal (Coromaudel) _ has 
taken its name. There are still re- 


mains indicating its ancient splenug 
dour. At present it is chiefly ip 


bited by Brahmins, whose }uabita- 
tions appear neat, aud tf district 
thriving. Some of the #thks and pa- 


godas are very ray ae it is remark- 


able, that almiost i variably the outer. 
gate "of the pagaqda is of inca 
1e 


surrounding cou try is ¥ich, aad i in. 


mensions to the\ tcmple itself. 
a high state of cultivation.” : 

COMBUMPADOO.-+-A, istrict i iu ‘the - 
Nizam’s territories, in the ,provinca 
_ of ikea Tot sittinted-betwh 


d 18th’ degtegs¢ of nérth jati- 


om. 


x 


district of the same naine. 
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CompumPanoo.—Axtown belong. 
ing to the Nizam, in the province of 
H yderabad, the capital of a district 
of the same name, aud situated 80 
miles cast of the city of Hyderabad. 
Lat. 17°. 23’. N. Long. 79°, 56’. Ls. 

CoMERCOLLY. A town in the 
province of Bengal, distriet of Ra- 
jishy, 64 miles S. £5. from Moorshe- 
dabad. Lat 23°. 52’. N. Gong. 89°. 
11’. Kk. The East India Company 
have long had a commercial resi- 
dency here, for the purchase of picce - 
goods, 

Commim, (Cuntmum).—A_ district 
in the Balaghant ceded territories, 
situated among the Eastern Ghaats, 
betwixt the 1thand 16th de grees of 
north latitude. It has no rivers of 
any magnitude, but may moun. 
tain streams, the surface of the 
country being irregular and moun- 
fainous. 

Commim.—A_ town in?the Bala 
chaut ceded territorics, 73 miles N. 
from Cudapaph, and the capital of a 
Raat. 15°. 
31'.N. Long. 78°. 55’. E. 

YOMERY.—A_ small town in the 
province of ‘Yinnevelly, 43 miles 
'S. W. from Madura, Lat, 9° 18’. 
N. Long. 78° 31. 6. 

ComILLan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Tiperah, 
of which it is the capital, 51 miles 
-S. E. from Dacea. Lat, 23°, 28’. N. 
Long. 91° 2!. E. 

Comono.—An island in the East- 
cri, Seas, situated betwixt Sumh- 
hawa aud Floris, and the cighth and 
ninth degrees of north latitude. In 


length it. may. be estimated at 32... 


miles, by 16 the average breadth... 

ComonkiN, Cape, (Cumari).— The 
southern extremity of the Continent 
of India. Lat. 7°. 87", N. Long. 
77°. 35. BE. | 

. Com TABL—A, town belonging to 
the Nagpoor Rajah, in the province 
of Berar, 75 miles. N.E." from the 
City , of Nagpoor. ' ‘Lat 21°, 35/. N. 
"Long. 80°, 49, E. 

‘CoNCAN, (Cancwiia)—A large dis. 
‘trict. in “the ‘province. of Bejapoor, 


ee albanfed beta eit the 16th and 19th 
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degrees of north katitude. To the afler which they,- for {he most part, 
north it is bounded by the district of became traders. 'The Concan Brah- 
Ticooan; on the south by the Bri- mins are diselanned by those of the 
tish province of Canara; on the east rest of India; but they compose 2 
by the Western Ghauts; and on the large portion of the ruling characters 
west by the sea. In length it may in the Maharatta empire, 
be estimated at 200 miles, by 40 the "Phe inhabitants of this coast. from 
averave breadth, In the British ar- the earliest antiquity, have had a 
ranzements the soathera part of the strong propeusity to piraey. Th the 
Flindoo Conean is included m= the 18th century. their: depredations 
district of North Canara; but, in’ were exercised upon all ships indit- 
the Hindoo Geography of the West ferently, which did not) purchase 
Coast of India, Concan begins at passes from the chiets of the pirates. 
the River Gangawala, in Lat. 14° Conajec Angiva established a. govern- 
37’. N. where Haiga ends. ment on this coast, extending 120 
The surface of this country exhi- iniles from Tamanah to Bancoote, 
bits a gradual deelension frem the together with the inland country as 
Ghauts towards the sea, and is in- far back as the mountains, which 
terseeted by numervus mountain in some places are 30, and in others 
streams, but no river of magnitude. not more than 20 miles from the sea- 
‘There are few coasts so mueh broken coast. [lis family retained this sove- 
into small bays and harbours as this, reignty fer more than 70 vears, until 
withsostraightageneraloutline. This 1756, when they were subdued and 
nnutitude pl shallow ports, an anin- expelled by Admiral Watson and 
terrnpted view along shore, and an Colonel Clive. Name 
elevated coast favourable to distant At present more than three-fourth™ 
vision, have fitted this coast for a of the Concan is within the domi- 
region of piracy, ‘Phe land and sca onions of the Maharatta Peshwa, to 
breezes on this coast, as well as on whom the petty chicfs in the district 
Coromandel, blow alternately in 24 are all nominally subordinate. There 
hours, and divide the day; so that is no part of the sea-coast, south 
vessels sailing along the coast are from Bombay to Cape Comorin, thas 
obliged to keep gasight of land, as -is not new cither subjeet to the Bri- 
the land winds do net reach more tish government, or completely un- 
Tian 40 miles out to sea, der its influence, except an incon- 
From Zyghur on the sea coast siderable tract of country subject to 
to the Ambah Pass, the country, the Rajah of Colapoor, whose power 
though hilly, is uieh, capable of cul- js too insignificant to create any se- 
tivation, and tolerably well inha- rious alarm. (2° Buehanan, Orme, 
hited; near Ambah the mountiins Renzel, Malcolm, Moor, Se.) 
rise to a stapendous height, and are“*. CoxcHoyx, (Canchkana, Golden).— 
ascauicd with the utmost diliealty. A tewu in the province of Bengal, 
"This district produces the best hemp. distri¢s of Dinagepoor, 63 miles N. 
in india, which might be delivered by E. {82> Moorshedabad. Lat. 


in Londen at 6351 per ton, 25°. 1/.N. Moar. 88°. 42’. 6. 
The Brahmins, properly helong-  Conparcuy,(2ay or)—aA bay in 


ing 10 the Conean, are of the Paunsh — the Island of Cevlen, about 12 miles 
Gauda, or north of fadia division. south from the Islafd of Manaar, in 
They alledge that they are deseeml- the Gull of Mangar, and the most 
ants of the colony -to whem the central reudes oud for the boats em- 
country was originally given by Pa- ployed in the pearl fishery, The 
‘rasu Rama. ‘Their principal seat banks where it is carriud on extend 
seems to have been at Goa, called several miles along the eoast from 
.. by Abem Gevay, from whence they Manaar southwards, off Arippo, Con- 

Were expelcd by the Portugnese, datchy, and Pomparipa; and, aites 
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they are surveyed, are usually let to 
the hichest bidder. ‘These banks 
‘are divided into three or four differ- 
ent portions, oue of which is fished 
each ycnr, to give the oysters time 
to attain a proper growth. The pearl 
oysters are supposed to arrive at 
their completest state of maturity in 
seven years; but, if left tvo long, 
the pearl is said to become so large, 
and so troublesome to the oyster, 
that it is thrown out of the shell, 

"The fishing season commences in 
February, and ends about the begin- 
ning of April; the period allowed to 
the merchant to fish the banks never 
exceeding two months. Many of 
the divers are of a black race, known 
by the name of Marawas, and inha- 
bitiug the apposite coast of Tutico- 
rin; and, although natives of Ma- 
labar, are Roman Catholies, and 
Ieave off work on Sundays to atiend 
chapel aY Arippo. ‘The boats and 
_ cralvumiployed in the fishery do not 
belong to Ceylon, but are brought 
from the nearest ports of the conti- 
nent. The divers trom Colang are 
accounted the hest, and are only ri- 
valled by the Lubichs, who remain 
on the isiand for the purpose of being 
trained mi the art. During the sea- 
son all the boats sail and return to- 
gether, A’ signal gun is fired at 
Arippo, at ten o'clock at night, when 
the whole fleet sets sail with the land 
breeze; they reach the banks before 
day-break, and at sun-rise com- 
mence fishing. In this employment 
they continue until the sea-breegg 
at noon, warns them to returny® 

Each boat carrics 20 menfwith a 
tindal or chief, who acgfas_ pilot. 
‘Ten of the men row,-And assist the 
divers in re-ascensfng ; the other 10 
are divers, andfro down five at a 
time. * They — 


snally remain under 
water two nAnutes, when, having 
collected the ofgters into a net, which 
is hung round their neck, they make 
the signal, and are drawn up again. 
The longest time of remaining un- 
der watér evcr known, was that of 
a diver from Aujengo, iu. the year 
1797, who remained under water 
x 2 
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six complete minutes. The chief 
danger to the divers is from the 
ground shark ; to obviate whieh they 
have recourse to conyurors, or bind- 
ers of sharks, who they suppose 
possess charms strong enough to pre- 
serve them. Government always 
keeps in pay some conjurers to at- 
tend the divers, and remove their | 
fears, The divers are paid differ- 
ently, according to their agrcement. 
with the boat owners. Lach diver 
brings up about 100 oysters in his net ; 
and, if not interrupted by any acci- 
dent, will go down 50 trips in a tures 
noun, 

Oyster lotteries are common here, 
and consist in the purchasing a 
quantity of oysters unopencd, and 
taking the chance of either finding, 
or not finding, pearls inthem. ‘The 
pearls procured are of a whiter co- 
lour than those found in the Gulf of 
Ormus, on the Arabian coast, but, 
in other respects, are not accounted 
so pure or of so excellent a quality ; 
for though the white pearls are more 
esteemed in Europe, the natives of 
India prefer those of a yellowish or 
golden cast. ‘Fhe workmen dri] 
them with great dexterity, and po- 
lish then wilh a powder made of 
pearls. The farmer of the fishery, in 
1797, paid between two and 300,000 

agodas, a sum nearly double the 
usual rent. The average clear pro- 
fit is about 40,0001. per annum te 
government. (Percival, Le Bech, 
70x, §C.) 

ConbDaPiLLy, (Canadapalli).—One 
of the Northern Circars, situated 
between the 16th and 17th degrees 
of north latitude. Condzpilly and 
Ellore occupy the whole of the space 
between the Krishpa aud Godavery, 
the districts of Masulipatam towards 
the sea, the inland province of Com- 
mim on the west, and the Lake of 


‘Colair, chiefly formed by the over- 


flowings of these two rivers. The 
area of the whole may be estimated 
at 3400 miles, exclusive of the high 
mountainous regions on the west. 
By the Mahommedanus this dis- 
trict is nafwed Mustaplia Nagur, 
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Which is also the appellation in the 
revenue books. Besides the Nrish- 
na; which bounds it on the south- 
west, this couniry is watered by sc- 
veral smaller streams, and Is, on the 
whole, tolerably well cultivated. but 
uch inferior to Tanjore, or the 
more flourishing districts of Bengal. 
The principal towns are Condapiliy, 
Reddygoodum, and Tontraveloor. 
here are diamond mines in Conda- 
pilly,. but for many years they have 
been very unproductive. (J. Grant, 
5th Report, Rennel, se.) 

ConvaPILLy.— A town in the 
Northern Cirears, district of Conda- 
pilly, of whichitis the capital. Lat. 
16°, 35°. N. Loug. 80°. 23” FE. This 
place was formerly a fortified hill in 
the Tndian style, of considerable 
strength, but the urgeucy no longer 
existing ; the works have been suf- 
fered to decay, which has been the 
fate of innupicrable native fortresses 
now comprehended in the British 
dominions, Condupilly was first 
conquered from the Uindoo Princes, 
about the year 1471, by the Bha- 
menee sovercigus of the Deecan, 
and it came into the British pos- 
session, along with the Northern Cir- 
cars, in )765. 

‘Travelling distance from Hydera- 
bad, 142 miles; trom Madras, 366; 
from Nagpvor, 370; and fren Se- 
ringapatain, 444 miles. (J. Grant, Fe- 
vishta, Rennel, Xe.) 

Convavin, (Canadartr).—A town 
im ibe Northern Circurs, district of 
Guntoor, strongly. situated 
mountain, 15 miles west of Gunteor, 
flat. 16°. 10", N. Long. 80%. 64. 

Conkark.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, situated be- 
tween a high rocky hill and the south 
bank of the Mahanuddy River, 105 
miles S. by W. froin Rattunpour. 
On the summit.of the hill is a for- 
tress, mounting two guns. Lat. 20°, 
49’. N. Long. 32°. 15° i. - 

The country about Conkair.. is 
much covered with thick woods, and 
the town cniircl surrounded. by hills, 
_ inhabited by wild Goand inonntain- 
ects, this being onc of .the tracts 


us, 
on d- 
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originally possessed by the ancient 
Hindoo Rajahs of Gundwana. The 
frontier of the Bustar territories is 
12 miles distant from Conkair, and 
is entered through the Tillygauty, a 
very rugged and steep pass over the 
hills. (Blt, &e.) 

Consee, (Canchi).—A district in 
the Carnatic, now comprehended in 
the collectorship of Arcot, and in- 
tersected by the Palar River. The 
face of the country.is generally flat 
and sandy, and towards the Ghauts 
but thinly inhabited. Around most 
of the villages the remains of a 
hedge, with a rampart and stone 
bastions at the gateway and angles, 
are still to be seen; but, along with 
the choultries, are going fast to de- 
cay. These fortifications were torm- 
erly necessary, to proteet the in- 
habitants from Tippoo’s predatory 
horse, who devastated the country, 
and forced away the peaszutry. In. 
this district the chief supply Orwater . 
for agriculture is derived from tanks 
and reservoirs. (Lord Valentia, §c.) 

ConJEVERAM, (Canehipura, the 
Golden City).— A town of consider- 
able size in the Carnatic, 46: miles 
S. W. from Madras. Lat, 129% 49”. 
N. Long, 79% 45°. JE. ‘The streets 
at this place are wide, and: crosa 
each other at right angles, with a 
range of cocoa nut trees on cach 
sidc. The houses: have mud walls, 


- and.are roofed with tiles. ‘The tanks 


are lined with stouc, and in good 
repair; and the whole town has the 
supearance of prosperity. 

“‘rxe principal entrance to the great 
pagod’ is lotty, and resembles, in 
its shapéXaid ornaments, that at 
Tanjore. Ofnthe left, after passing 
through it, is a kyge edifice like a 
choultry, which th: Brabmins as- 
sert contains 1000 pikars, .Many of. 
them are handsomel* carved with 


. figures of. Hindoo d¢ities, aud ‘seve- - 


ral of. the groups coniposed with con- 


‘siderable skijl. The sides of the steps. 
leading up to it are formed by twa: 


well-carved clephants drawing a cars: 
‘The second court, or inner squares | 
being considered uf great sanctity, — 
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strangers: are not admitted into it. 
This temple is dedicated to ‘Maha- 
deva. The view from the top of the 
great gateway is uncommonly fine, 
consisitng of extensive woods, in- 
tersected by a large sheet of water, 

With numerous pagodas rising among 
the trees, and a magnificent range 
of mountains at a distance. ‘The 
srouuding country is in general 
level, but the soil bad ; consisting 
chiefly of coarse sand, apparently 
originating from decomposed gra- 
nite. (Lord Valentia, Salt, 5c.) 

_ Contanacur, (Cantinagara).—A 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Dinagepvor, 112 miles N. 
by E. from Moorshedabad., Lat, 25°. 
46’. N. Long. 88°. 34’. I. 

ConLass.—A district belonging to 
the Nizam, in the province of Beeder, 
situated about the 18th degree of 
north latitude. 

Cooidv. — A mountainous : and 
woody district in the province of La- 
hore, situated betwixt the 33d and 
34th degrees of north latitude. It 
has the Sutulije River to the east, 
and the Ravey to the west, and is 
nearly divided in two ‘by the Beyah 
River, : 

- CooLoo, (er Raghunathpura), —_ 
A town in the province of Lahore, 
district of Cooloo, situated on the 
east side of the Bengal River, 155 
miles N. E. trom the city of La- 
hore. Lat, 33°. 20’. N: Long. 75°. 
48". E. 

CooL_oo.—A_ town belonging 
independent zemindars in theg¢ 
vince of Orissa, 90 miles Why N. 
frum Cuttack. Lat. 200% 40’. N, 
Long. 84°. 40°. BE, 

_CooLoo.—A toy4'in the provinee 


_ 


of Cuttack, sitnated on the south. 


side of*the Mfghanuddy River, 60 
miles W.S. Wifrum Cuttack. Lat. 
20°, 18. N. Lon. 85°. 17°. E. This 
is a-large village’and place of: con- 
siderable trade. ‘The merchants of 
Berar bring cotton to Cooleo, and 


return to’ the integor loaded with 


salt. :, us 
J00L00R.—A town helonging to 
the Nizam, in the province of Beja- 
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poor, district of Moodgul. Lat. 
16°. 4’. N. Long. 77°, 2’. E. 

Coopanc.—A_ town in the island 
of ‘Timor, sittiated on a bay, which 
forms an excellent harbour for ship- 
ping, Lat. 10° 10’. 8. Long. 1249, 
10. E. This settlement was formed 
by the Dutch, so carly as the year 
1630, and is the only one on the 
island which they now retain. "Their 
fortified factory is placed close to the 
sea, and has in the neighbourhood a 
village inhabited by the natives and 
Chinese. A triflins commerce was 
formerly carried on with Batavia, 
from whence were imported opium, 
piece goods, and coarse cutlery ; the 
returns consisted of slaves, sandal 
wood, wax, and some gold, 

Coorc, (Coduga). — A district 
among the western Ghants, situated 
partly in the Mysore, and partly an- 
nexed to the British ‘province of 
Malabar. he Coorga country is 
considered to extend from the ‘Tam- 
bacherry Pass to the south, to the 
confines of the Bednore country on 
the north, Periapatam was formerly 
the capital, but, in later times, the 
Village of Mercara, situated among 
the mountains, 25 miles south of 
Poodicherrim, has been the resi- 
dence of the rajah’s family. 

The Coorgas are a division of the 
Nair caste, and thcir prince is named 
the Vir Rajah. For a long period 
Hyder attempted in vain to subdue 


them, until a dispute about the sue- 


ssion arose, when he offered his 
interference ; and, by the destruction 
of one family, and making the other 
prisoners, he got possession of the: 
country. ‘LTippoo had the young ra- 
jah circumcised, and, during his 
captivity, his country was a conti- 
nual scene of devastation and blood- 
shed, occasioned by the discontent 


-and insurrection of his people, In- 


1785 he cscaped from Tippoo, with 
whom he carried on a desultory 
wartare; and, in 1791, Lord Corn- 
wallis found his assistance extreme- 
ly useful. Prior to this, Tippoo 
built a fortré’s in the Coorg conn-- 
try, which’ he named Jailcrabad, 
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and maintained a strong garrison To the north of the town of Bahar, 
in it. tuwards Bootan, the country has a 
The mountains of the Coorg coun- most wretched appearance ; and the 
try contain many clephi ints andother inhabitants are a miserable puny 
Wild beasts int the forests, in which race. ‘The land is low and marshy, 
‘are alsa found not only the best sort interspersed with thick woods and 
of sandal and other valuable woods, many nullahs. ‘The whole face of 
‘but also preduce many of the best the country in this quarter is dreary 
spices, One of the Vir or Coorga and unpleasant, being thinly inha- 
Raja is. before the country was sub-— bited, s sparingly. cultivated, and ex- 
adued by Hyder, nade a ditch and tremely unhealthy. The vegetation 
hedge along the whole extent of the is coarse, and the ground every where 
eastern boundary of his dominions, ainiost choked with rank grass, reeds, 
a cousiderable (raet beyond it being and fern. 
utterly desolate, and reckoned neu-  'Vhe lower ranks in the northem 
tral. This district having enjoyed a quater are so extremely indigent, 
Tong tranquillity ix ast recovering that some years ago it was their cus- 
tts former cultivation, and now ex- tom to dispose of their children for 
ports considerable quantities of rice slaves, without seruple, to any pur- 
into the interior of the Mysore Ra- chaser for a trifling consideration. 
jal’s terciturics, “Phe River Cauvery Ut was quite common to see a mother 
1s its source in the Coorg country, dress up her child, with a view to 
but attainwto no maagieiss nde until it enhance the price, and .bring it to 
quits the province, which, like other market. . Although so little neces 
Nair countries, conizins no town, or sary for the subsistence of a peasaut, ~ 
even village, of considerable sizc or and food compared with other dis- 
population, tricts is cheap, yet their poverty and 
Merishta mentions the Coorg Ra- wretchedness are extreme. 
ahs as independent priuees so early — In the year 1018 Suitan Mahmood 
us 1583, and the family possess bio- penetrated ats far as Kisraje, or 
graphic al histories of their rajabs Cach'ha Rajah, in the northern parts 
since 1632. (Direm, F. Buchanan, of Bengal, called Koje by Verishta 
2d Leegister, Se.) and Couche, by the European tra- 
Clouse KRALL (Cusara). ae town in. velleys of the 16th and 16th centu- 
the province of B ahar, district of Ba- ries. Of this region Cooeh Bahar 
har, AS mies S, Ei. from Patua. Lat. formed a part. Abal fazed described 
25°. ON. Long, 85°. 47%, Ui. the ‘chief of Couch as a powerful 
CoocH Banar, (Cuch Behar) —A sovereign, having Camroop and As- 
small district in the province of BY “we ‘under his subjection, and able 
wal, situated between the 26th and Toxbring. into the ficld 1600 horse 
O7th deyrees of north latitude, and = and 40, 000 fuot. According to the 
now comprehended in the collector- testimony, of Mahommedau histo- 
shi} prof Rungpoor, Ttis honnded on riaus, 5 geneiely during the reign of 
the north by the Bootan hills; on the. cee Scher, "about A. D. 
the south by Rangpoor ; on the cast. 1595, Lukhsmin Warrain, the Rajah 
hy Bootan and Rangamatty ; ; and gn: of Cooch Bahar, wys the saverch: a 
the west by Brngpour, "The terri of a territory bound ¢ 1 on the cast. '-~ 
torial area has been calculated to the River BrahmApootra; on ts 
contain 1502 square milcs, _ . south by Goragot! on the west © 
Fite sonthern part of this district, ‘Tirhoot;.and on the north by t: 
Tying aiong the River Durlah, is a mountains of Tibet and Assam. FT. . 
highly improved and fertile country. army they exaggerated to- the mv: 
THe hetel nut, the semmel, and the ber of 100,000 infantry, 4000 sells 
BMiyeu tree, ave thee most conspi- 700 clephants, and 1000 war bos: 
gious trees, and of luxuriant growth, —Notwithstauding this enorme 
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army, he voluntarily became a vassal side of the Betwah River, 64 miles 
to the Emperor Acber, which offend- N. by W. from Chatterpoor. Lat. 
ing his subjects and chief men, they 25°.45".N. Long. 79°. 29’. 
rebelled against him, and compelled On the 8th of June, 1807, the per- 
him to request assistance from the gunnahs of Cootra and Puway were 
Mogal governor of Bengal, which granted by the British government 
Was readily “granted, as it afforded to Rajah Bukit Singh, the grandson 
the Mahommedans an opportunity of Maharaja Jueeuth Ray, one of 
of exploring this region, with a view | the prior legitimate possessors of the 
to its future subjugation. ~ provinee, as his lawful inheritance, 
In 1661 this district was conquered but then usurped by Goepaul Singh. 
by Meer Juinia, who, in complimert This marauder was expelled by the 
to his sovereign, changed the namc British, yet continued to infest the 
of its capital to Alumgeernugur, Bundeleund distriet for several years 
Which it did not long retam. Ma- affer, causing Jofinite damage, and 
hommedan fanaticism being then in displaying considerable address in 
its perfection, he destroyed the Hni- his expeditions. By his dexterity 
doo temples, broke in pieces a cele- in evading pursuit, aad the vicinity 
brated image of Narayana (Vishnu), of impervious jungles and fasinesses, 
and converted the son of the rajah, he has hitherte escaped capture; but 
who was eu bad terms with his fa- most of his followers, harassed by ro- 
ther. Iu every other respect he ad- peated defeats and cinprizes, have 
ministered strict justice to his new abandoned him.  Belory the cession 
subjecis, and severely punished plun- of this territory, Rajah Bakht Singh 
derers and other offenders. Having had received an allowance of 3600 
completed the conquest, and settled = rupecs from the British government, 
the revenues of Cuoch Bahar at 10 which afterwards ceased. (Z'reeites, 
lacks of rupees annually, he pro- &c.) 
ceeded to attempt the conquest of = Coracnte.—A sea-port town in 
Assam, where he failed. the district of ‘Tatta, province of 
Along with the rest of the Bengal Sinde, 57 miles from the city of 
Soubah, this district devolved to the ‘Tatta,and EF. by 8S. from Cape Monze. 
Bast India Company in 1765; but Lat, 249.51’. Long. 679. 16% 5. 
little notice was taken of it until the The Bay of Corachie affords good 
year 1772, when the Rajah of Boo- shelter for shipping, and vessels of 
tan laid claim to it, and meeting with = three or 400 tons burthen may cuter 
little resistance from-the natives, ra- the port from the beginning of Sep- 
pidly gained possession of it. This tember to the end of May. At low 
was the first instance of hostility <Avater there is not more than one and 
between the two countries; ayti@it a half fathoms fine hard sand on 
had proceeded to the last eghemity the bar; but the tide riscs 12 feet, 
before the government gf Bengal, ‘The entrance of the harbour is war- 
which had hitherto der-ved no bene- row, and the deepest water about 
fit from the conte;Zed territory, was 200 yards from the western point of 
apprized of whl had befallen it. eutrancé, on which is a castle, wiih 
‘The iavaders ere easily driven back two or three bad pieces of artillery. 
by two battalfons of native imfantry; On the castern side of the bay are six 
and the Raja of Bootan, alarmed rocky isles, ucar to which the water 
tor his own -s@ety, applied to the is shval. 
Teshvo Lama in 'Vibet, and obtained = "Tlie country from Corachie to the 
a peace through his mediation. (Zie- coast is very low, and is overflowed 
ner, J. Grant, Stewart, Aéul ‘Fazel, by the Indus, when the snows elt, 
 §e.) » and the rains fill im the remote— 
Cootra.—A town in the province mountains ef the north. ‘There ace’ 
of Allahabad, sttuated on the north flat-bottomed buuts at Corachic, 
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which go through one of the brauch- chieily of ghee, hides, shark fins, 
és of the Indus up to Satta and Py- saltpetre, petash, asafoetida, Tatta 
derabad at all seasons of the year. cloth, indigo, fraukincense, with a 
The passage to 'latta in June is tive few other gums, seeds, aud coarse 
or six days, and from thence to Hy- cloths, ‘ihe articles brought from the 
derabad iwo or three days. The interior for exportation are horses, 
Indus here begins to swell early in| musk, saffron, and alum, from Mool- 
July, and continues to increase until tan and the countries to the north- 
the end of August, ward; swords and carpets fram Can- 
The fort of Corachie is built of dahar aud Khorasan. 
mud, mixed with chopped straw,  Corachie being the principal, or 
and is nearly 150 yards square, with rather the only sea-port in the Sinde 
two gates, and round towers or bas- provitce, a great proportion of its 
tions fall of loop holes. It has no commoditics are exported trom 
ditch on the oulside, but the reverse, hence; but a part, also, particularly 
the ground being elevated in aregu- horses, from 'Tatta, by the routes of 
Jar slope, which might be ascended Luckput, Bunder, and Mandavic, in 
Without the least difticulty. The Cutch. In the fair season these ar- 
population of the town is estimated ticles are conveyed in dhingies to 
at 8000 souls, the majority of whom Bombay, Gujrat, and the Malabar 
are Elindoos, and engaged in com- Ceast; from whenee are imported 
mercial concerns. Althongh this is black pepper and other spices, tin, 
the only sea-purt to the large pro- iron, lead, stecl, elephants’ teeth, 
vince of Sinde, so reduced are its cochineal, quicksilver, saital and 
revenues, that in the year 1809 they other seented woods, ‘There is also 
amounted to only 110,000 rupees, a a trade carried on between Mascat 
sufficient proof of the decline of its and Corachie ; but the dread of the 
maritime Commerce. Jowasinie pirates has of late com- 
The soil about this place is very pletely frightened the natives from. 
sandy, mixed with pebbles, and in trading to the north of the Indus, 
many parts is covered with the ‘The articles of export to that quarter 
prickly milk bush, There area lew formerly were rice, ghee, imdigo, 
date trees in the neighbourhood of frankincense, and coarse cloths; the 
the town, but tho fruit never comes returns were silk, dates, aud other 
to perfection. 'Vhe mangoe and ka- articles from the Persian Gulf, ‘The 
nar trees arc also seen; but not the only class of pcople, who are sup- 
cocoa nut, which is seldom found posed to possess any. share of wealth 
beyond the tropics in this part of at Corachie are the Hindoos, who 
Asia. The vicinity produces no ves. are entirely engaged in traflic, and 
getables, except pumpkins and brin- an share. in. the executive go- 
jals of an indiflerent quality, which vernnikyt; but they enjoy the ut- 
also applies to the mangoes. ‘he most toffsyfion in respect to religion. 
yther fruits are plaintains, grapes, Near the toWwy is a tank, containing 
Water and musk melons. Fuel and two tame ulligatys, one of them of 
forage are very scarce, and the water an immens¢ size, Wich are fed 3... ' 
rather brackish.. ‘The camels and highly venerated by ie Hindoo «| 
draught bullocks are of the best de« votees, who dwell. in ty. hut on-.fus:: 
scription. ‘There is here a great var banks of the tank. ..,° °°.” 
riety and abundance. of good fish There is a -coustayt commut.:- 
and pouliry; but the shecp, tor want tion kept up between Corachie «-:_ 
ef-a suitable pasture, are poor and Muscat. Messengers: sent 1: . 
tean. . Rain is here very uncertain; hence procecd first te Somngat , 
in 1809 the natives asserted that two days, from thence: to Oor sn. 
“pone hod fallen for three years.” in six days, to Purmie in - 
“Eps exports from Corachie-consist days, and to Zudur in three diss) 
-% aia 
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from ‘whence. they cross over in a 
boat to Muscat, which is generally 
a passage of three days, but never 
more than five; making in all 20 
days. Except for three mouths in 
the year a regular communication 
may be maintained between this 
town and Bombay by country boats. 
Vor a caravan to Tatta by land the 
time re‘mired is three or four days. 

It is generally supposed that the 
monsoon does not extend beyond 
the tropics; .but this is not the fact, 
as it prevails at ‘Tatta, which is in 
latitude 24°. 44’. yet does not at Co- 
rachie, which is beyond the limit to 
the west. Although the winds blow 
from the S. W. and W. at Corachic, 
and along the coast of Mckran, in 
fresh breezes from April until Octo- 
ber, it scarcely deserves the appella- 
tion of S. W. or W, imousoon, as the 
winds often veer round to the N. W. 
and N. cid is very seldoin attended 
with squalls or rain; a continued 
repetition of which forms a distin- 
guishing mark of the monsoon on 
the coastof Malabar. (Smith, Max- 
field, Kinneir, §c.) 

CorinGa, (Caranga).—A sea-port 
in the Northern Circars, district of 
Rajamundry, situated on the Bay of 


Bengal. Lat. 10° 49’. N. Long. 
$2°, 29. E. 


A wet dock has been formed here 
capable of taking in a frigate, and is 
the only construction of the kind on 
the continent between Calcutta and 
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the Ist May, 1811, to the 30th April, 
1312, was 170,960 Arcot rupees, of 
Which 62,864 rupees was from places 
beyond the territories of the Madras 
government, viz. 


I'rom Balasore - - - ~ 8,084 
Caleutia - - = - - = 23,328 
Choodamany - - - ~- - 1,423 
Eastward - - = - = + 3,115 
Pegue - - - = - = = 3,930 
Penang - - - = - - = 3,00 
Various places - - - - 19,951 


ete 


Arcot rupees 62,864 


The total value of exports, from 
the Ist May, 1811, to the 30th April, 
1812, was 522,348 Arcot rupees, of 
which 98,550 was to places beyond 
the territorics of the Madras govern- 
ment, viz. 

To Caleutla - - - - - 
Pegue - see ee 


Various places - - = - 


59,184 
29,018 
10,353 


Arcot rupces 98,550 


In the course of the above perie- 
131 vessels and craft, measurii 
12,876 tons, arrived: and 235 ditt 
measuring 26,714 tous, departed. 

Coringa Bay is the only smooth 
water on the Coromandel Coast in 
the S. W. monsvon; Point Godavery 
projecting out to the soudhward, and 
breaking the loug swell, A remark- 
able mundation took place here 
wbout 30 years ago, which destroyed 


Bombay. A bar of mud lies across, great number of the inhabitants 


the entrance, through which stefs 
must be forced. A consferable 
number of country vessels*Ot sinall 
burthen are annuaily br/.4 at this port. 
The register of..:ports at this 
mire « Cab s fbde with Catontt, 
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and much property, Coringa, as ao 
establishment, originally belonged ta 
the French, who always selected 
good situations for their setifcnents, 
which cannot be said of the Luglish, 
(Parliamentary Reporis, Johnson, 5c.) 
JORINJAH, (Caranja).—A town hee 
longing to the Nagpoor Rajah, in the 
provinee of Berar, 48 miles W, by N. 
from Nagpoor. Lat. 21° 134 N, 
Long. 70°. 2’. fi, . 
COROMANDEL, (Cholamandala).~« 
This coast extends along the east 
side of the Bay of Bengal, trom 
Point Calymere to the mouths of the 


_ Krishna River, The name is,. proe 
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perly, Chola Mandala. In sanscrit 
the primitive meaning of the lat- 
ter word is orbit) or circle, and 
thence a region or tract of country; 
and, probably, it received its name 
from the Chola ds nasty, the ancient 
sovereigns of ‘Fanjore, Tn the re- 
cords of Madras, until 1779, it is 
written Choramandel. Among the 
Malays the coast of Malabar is 
Known by the name of 'Tanna Ke- 
ling, or Kalinga, which appellation, 
however, properly belongs to the 
northern Cirears and Cuttack, 
When the northerly wind or mon- 
soon prevails on the coast of Coro- 
wmmandel, and in the Bay of Bengal, 
the southerly wind reigns on the 
coast of Malabar; and when the 
northerly wind blows on the latter, 
the sontherly winds prevail on the 
former coast. ‘The northerly winds 
are expected, on the coast of Coro- 
mandel and in the Bay of Bengal, 
about the middle of October. ‘The 
periodical change, which is followed 
by the rainy scason, is called the 
great monsoon. It is frequently ac- 
companied by vioicnt hurricanes, 
nor is serene weather expected until 
the middle of December, 4nd soime- 
tines storms happen so late as the 
Ist of January. The King’s and 
Company's ships are consequently 
ordered toe quit the coast by the 15th 
October. The southerly wiud sets 
in about the middle of April. 
During the continuance of the hot 
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difficulty in landing on aecount of 
the surf, except at places where 
proper boats are provided. (Wilks, 
Crarfurd, Lind, Kyd, &c.) 

Corsre, (Carst)—A_ small town 
in the provinee of Bejapoor, district 
of Raybaugh. Jat. 16% 40°. N. 
Long. 74°. 56’. FE. This was for- 
merly a Mahommedan town of‘some 
note, but has heen so much dis- 
tressed by the Maharatta Brahmins, 
that most of that religioujave left it. 
Some, however, still remhin, and are 
subsisted by a revenue arising from 
charitable lands, granted by the 
Bejapoor sovereignty during its de- 
cline. Near the River Krishna is a 
burying-gronnd, where the remains 
of several Mahommedans of great 
eminence are buried; and on an 
island in that river, one mile east of 
the town, are deposited the ashes of 
Sheikh Mahommed Seraje ud Deen, 
acclebrated saint of that felizion: 
The River Krishna here runs in an 
easterly direction, aud is about 500 
yards from bank to bank. ‘The ford 
is not a good one, being rocky, and 
of an irregular depth. This is one 
of the towns within the Maharatta 
territory, which enjoys the privilege 
of killime becf fcr sale. (Moor, 


Corumpan, (Caramba).—A town 
in the province of Bahar, district of 
Chuta Nagpoor, 222 miles W.N. W, 
from Calcutta. Lat. 25° 217, N. 
Long. 85°. 3/. E. 


winds, the coast of Coromandel re (Cust).—This river has its 


parched up, resembling a barren 


Wilderness, nothing appearing grecn. 


except the trees. When the rains 
fall verelation is restored, the plants 
revive, and a beautiful verdure is 
again opened over ihe country. It 
is an observation of the’ natives on 
the coast of Coromandel, which is 
confirmed by the experience of many 
Europeans; that the longer the hot 
land wind blows, the healthier are 
the ensuing mouths; these winds 
urifying the air. 

"Thg-coast of Coromandel) is gene- 
tam open roadsted without: har- 
mand there is a considerable 


sotinge ju the Himalaya Mountains 
to the Yyorth of Nepaul, from whence 
it pursueSxa S§, S. Is. direction; and 
after a windig conrse of about 400 
Iniles, joins the Ggpges in the Ben- 
gal district of Purxeah. Formerly 
this junction took piihe oppositd to 
Rajemal, but it is ow 45 miles 
higher up. ‘Phis rive: is supposed 
by Major Rennetl © be the’ Cos- 
soanus of Arrian, and is occasionally 
named the Cossah. It is navigable 
from Dholat Ghaut to K+oorkut 
Ghaut, which is within three days 
journcy of Bejapoor, a town of some 
note in the country to the cast of 
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the Nepaul territories. 
Kirkpatrick, 8c.) 

Cosvoor, (Ciusnara).—A town in 
the district of Cachar, a small state 

“firy to thie Sirman euipire, and 

‘ to the district of Sihet in 
+" it bounds to the east. 
Long. 93°. 10". i. In 
: 'elst undertook a jour- 
from Bengal, and ad- 
> as this ‘place, irom 
“urned, 
iR—A large town in 
of Bengal, situated 
aiuae a aune south trom Moorshe- 
dabad, of which capital it may be 
considered as the port. Lat. 
10" N. Lone, 88°, 15’. BE. 

This is one of the Jargest inland 
trading towus in Bengal, wid in the 
rainy season has a variety and ex- 
tent of water carriage, probably not 
equalled, ia the world, ‘The Cossim- 
bazar island is perfectly flat, and 
one bed of sand. ‘The annual over- 
fiow of the river leaves a deposit of 
mud, which gives richness to this 
otherwise barren territory. Besides 
ihe tiger and the hoar, the [slaud of 
Cossimbazay abounds with the in- 
ferior species of game. ‘he hare, 
deer, partridges, aud quail, with a 
vast variety of birds, far superior in 
beauty of pluinage to those of Eu- 
rope, are found along the banks of 
the Ganges; aud the aquatic birds 
of colder climates are also abundant, 
such as: geese, ducks, snipes, and 
divers. 


(Rennel, 


Cossimbazar has long beg: ta- 
mous for its silk manufrcifres. It 


is also noted for ifs : stocks igs, which 
are all knitted with sires, and ese 
teemed the bestrin Bengal. The 
prie aoas frame ND to 36 rupecs per 
tongs poe g” he quantity of silk 

‘avd lqan py the. natives an- 

hy, ch vat vats, satins, and other 
ix 4. 0y great; and a large 
i» besides exported. to 
we ea to almost every quarter 


7 . “ambogar River is named 
iowirathi,, and is the sacred 
Yiait«é the Ganges, the othcrs not 
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possessing the same sanctity. In 
the old Hindvo systems of geography, 
the west of the Bhagirathi was 
named the Utter-rari and Dackshin- 
rari. The east of the same river 
was named Bhayne. (Colebrooke, 
Lord Valentia, Tennant, Se.) 

Cossimcotra.—A_ town in the 
Northern Circars, 20 miles W.S. W. 
from Vizagapatam. Lat, 83° 104 
N. Long. 83° 10’. E. 

JOTECAUNGRA, (Cata Khankhara). 
«A strong fortress in the province 
of Lahore, 122 miles E. N. FE. froin 
the city of Lahore. Lat. 32% 204 
N. Long. 75°. 42”. E. In the neigh- 
hourhood of this place was situated 
the Llindoo temple of Nagnr Cote, 
which was of great celebrity when 
the Mahommedans first invaded 
Hindostan, and continued to setain 
its reputation for sanctity many 
years afterwards. "Ric Emperor 
Acber accomplished the reduction 
of this fort, after a siege of a whole 
year, which he commanded in per- 
son. Lie subsequently bestowed it, 
with a considerable extent of ad- 
jacent territory, on an officer who 
had distinguished himself. (Foster, 
Qtennel, &e.) 

Cotiote.—A small district in the 
Malabar province, containing about 
312 square miles. ‘The face of the 
country resembles the other parts of 
Malabar, containing low hills sepa- 
rated by narrow vallies, which are fit 
for the cultivation of rice. ‘Towards 


a the Ghauts, these hills rise to a con 


siderable height; the soil almost. 
every where is good, but very little 
cultivated, owing to the unsettled 
state in which the country so long 
continued. Its calamities were in a 
great measure owing to its foresis 
having encouraged the natives, to 
make an ill-judged resistance against 
the British forces. 

The quantity of timber trees pro- 
curable in one year, including teak, 
does not excced 3 or 400. No me- 
tals has becn discovered in this dis- 
trict. Wherever the ground is not 
cultivated, there are stately forests, 
but the produce of the treos is of 


SIG: 
little value. In 1800, the number of 
houses in Cotiote was estimated at 
- 4087, besides the inhabitants of 
which, there are in the hils and fo- 
rests several rude tribes; but the 
whole nuuber of slaves is only 
about 100. 

. The commerce of this small. terri- 
tory consists in selling the produce 
of the plantations, and in the pur- 
chasing of rice, salt, salt fish, oil, 
cotton, and cloth. ‘The prodxce is 
pepper, sugar cane, colton, Cassia or 


wild cinnamon, and colfee. (CF. 
Buchanan, Se.) 
OTTACOTTA—A town in the 


Balaghaut ceded territcrics, 57 miles 
N. by W. from Cudapah. Lat. 15°. 
16°. N. Long. 76° 477. 1. : 
CorrapataM.—A iown on the 
sea coast of the Southern Carnatic, 
55 miles S. from ‘l'aniore. Lat. 9% 
68’. N. Long, 79°. 15" Ek. 
CoTTEe.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Behar, 90 miles, 
S. by W. from Patna. Lat. 24°. 
21’. N. Long. 84°. 40. E. 
Cotrewar, (Cattivad).—A_ large 
district in the centre of the Gujrat 
Peninsala, of which itis properly the 
distinctive appcllation, and situated 
principally between the 2Ist and 
23d degrees of nerth latitude. Vad, 
a fence or division in the Gujrattce 
language, is a very common termina- 
tion for the names of districts in this 
part of India; which is frequently 
changed into yar and war by Iuro- 
peans, as Cattiwar for Cattivad. 
The present inhabitants are named 
Catties, and are supposed to have 
Jong been in possession of the coun- 
try; although, according to their own 
traditions, they migrated from the 
north along the banks of the Indus. 
They assert their origin to be from 
Carna, one of the herecs of the 
Mahabharat; and that they were 
created fur the purpose of stealing 
cattle. They say they accompanied 
the: Pandvos to Hustinapoor, from 
whence they were dismissed and as- 


sigiied a settlement. ‘They - were. 


‘atterwards heard of iri Cutah, whence 
thek migrated with -their flocks‘ and. 
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cattle into the extensive plains of 
their present country. With these 
notions of their origia, itis not snr-- 
prising that many of the tribes’ 
openly avow themselves robbers by 
birth and profssion. ‘The first set-- 
tlement of the Catties was at Thaur, 
from whence they expelied other 
predatory tribes, and persever.d in 
their erratic live until the n“ddle of 
the last century ; siuce when their 
life has heen more sett] .d, being a 
mixture of the pastoral, :gricuttural, 
and predatory, but their juclina- 
tions ican most to the last. 

Although the Catties are so much 
addicted io-robbery, they are con- 
sideraily removed alove the savage 
state; and in their dress, manners, 
and iood, greatly rescinble the Raj- 
poots, ‘They are ilindoos in reli- 
gion, but the worship of Surya (the 
sun) prevails more here, than it 
other parts of India. Ihr yeneral 
they have retained their ancient 
manners in great purity, are all 
horsemen; and except in bemg more 
stationary, have in mauy respects an 
atiinity to the Arabs of the desert, 
The cloth they sit on while riding 
serves also for a bed and a tent; and 
although they never shoe their horses, 
they perform very long journies 
without hurting or laming them. 


‘The British government has ocea- 
p 


siomuly procured horses from this 
portion of Gujrat. ‘The female Cat- 
tics are noted for being handsome. 

The Arabs have succeeded in es- 
taD¥xtung an influence throughout 


the whdie of Cottiwar, and in some _. 


‘aich, ‘They have for 
navy years Been held in high esti- 
mation by the nitives, as soldicrs ; 
and the trade trom the Arabian coast, 
with the Gulf of Cutchk. presents an 
easy mode of conveying them into 
the country.: The constant internal 
broils of Catfiwar, hava long aflorded 
great encouragement to all advetix .. 
turers of a-‘martial diposition. The 
influence of the ‘Arabs, ‘until lately, 
has conseqttently been very great; 
but, sinee the Brifish government __ 
has interfercd in the affairs of Catti- | 


degree o 
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war, if is to be hoped the internal 
aharchy will in some degrec subside, 
aud preclude the necessity the petty 
chicls are under of keeping so many 
- oe retainers, 
‘+ district of Cottiwar contains 
. 6. Of magnitude, but many 
“re. . As held by native chiefs, 
f thieves and robbers.’ 
“claims a jurisdiction 
‘equisitions are little 
* ¥hen backed by 
ig 2 riny. (Ad ddur- 
do, Druti... et, &e.) 

CouLan, (C Wait j. —A town on the 
sea coast of the province of Travan- 
cor, 88 miles N. W. from Cape Co- 
morin, Lat. $°. 46’, N. Long. 76°. 
40’. FE. This isa place of consider- 
able trade; cotton, pepper, ginger, 

‘ardamoms, and other articles of 
merchandize, being deposited in the 
warchouses here. ‘There is also 
abandaneé of excellent fish, tor- 
toises, rice of a good quality, ba- 
nauas, pine apples, and other fruits 
and pulse. 

In remote times Conlan was 
a place of considerable note, and 
is said to have been built A. D. 
825. The Christian, as well as 
Hindoo natives of this part of Ma- 
labar, commence their cra at the 
period of its fuundation, Alexius 
Menezes, the first Archbishop of 
Goa, opened here his first conference 
with the Christians of St. 'Phomas, 
when he made them renounce .the 
principles of Nestorius, and em- 
brace the doctrines of the Rom:ef* 
Catholic church, Jo which thecon- 
tinue in part united. The Pehhmins 
possess here a very ane i€nt temple. 
dedicated tu Mahadeva a, or Siva, aud 
the Catholies havi three congrega- 


tions, Betweer’ Coulan and Cape 
sot tr ne wif are gee kane Pte he 
tees i, . a ae: ee Phere Meree Mit. 
saduyeece® Rea 3 " ie tege. wat ty 5 ye 
“a a: I aike a f, * ; a+ ~orth- 
' eet: Bis Coe Hot ee *'agole, 47 
ae aN vw Lier ihe so op of On- 
gee De db. ae Nong. 79%. 
ont eee as 8 


Covetone, (Covel, a Temple).—A 
town on the sea coast of the Car- 
natic, 25 miles south from Madras. 
Lat. 129.4: N. Long. 80°. 214. KE. 

This fort is called by the natives 
Saadet-bunder, and was built by 
Anwar ud Deen Khan, within musket 
shot of the sea, near the ruins of 
erg belonging to the imperial 

East India Company of Ostend, 
whose principal factory was at this 
place. ‘The Freuch got possession 
of it, in 1750, by astratagem, Tu 
1752 it surrendered to Captain Clive, 


on condition that the cominaudant. 


should be allowed to carry awity his 


own eficets, which turned ont to be! 
a great number of turkies, and a. 


quantity of snuff, commodities in 
which he dealt. After the capture 
of Chingleput, the fortilcations of 
Covelong were blown up. The sea 


shore here aflords many beautiful: 


shells, (Orme, Eva Paolo, §e.) 


Cowmut River, (Comala, the Lo-. 
tos).—A river of Afghanistan, which. 
rises in the hills to the west of Ghiz- . 


ni; and, after a winding course of 
about 190 miles, joins the Indus. 

Cow L, or CoEL, ( 
in the province of Agra, 50 miles 
N,N. trom Agra. Lat. 979 54’. 
N. Long, 75°. 3%. 1. 
Fazel wrote, in 1582, this was the 
capital of a large district. 

Cows Dune, (Covtl Durga).— 


town and fort in the ajah¢ of My. : 


sore’s territories, district of Bednore, 
peat. 18°. 27. N.. Long, 75°. 11’. E. 
The hill on which Cowl Durga 


31% 


(Covil).—A town | 


When Abul - 


Fd 


stands is not very high; but the walls | 


being lolty, it lvoks better dhan most 
of the bill torts in Karuata, of which 
the buildings are generally not oab- 
servable at a distance, being hidden 


among the immense rocks on. which ° 


they stand. ‘Che Pettah is at some 
distance, and contaiis about 200. 
houses. 


The original name of this town. - 


was Bhavani Giri. 


Jippoo, with” 


the ancient zcal of :a-Mahommedan, - 


changed the pagan name of almost... 
every town,in bis dominions,. but. 
. the new names which he bestowed : 
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on them: are sinking: fast into obli- 
vion. Near Cowl Durga the country 
is .cavered with thick forests. Lo- 
dalla, which lics in the neighbour- 


hood, was formerly the residence of 


a family of polygars, who were here- 
ditary flute players to the sovereigns 
of arceicil (F. Buchanan, §e. 
&e. | 

CoyvLe River, (or Great Butu- 
ner).— This river has its source in the 
-provinee of Bahar, district of Chuta 
Nagpoor, from whence it flows 
through Gangpoorand Kunjeur; and, 
atter.a winding course of above 270 
tniles, falls into the Bay of Bengal, 
10 miles north of Point Palmiras, 
having previously reecived the addi- 
tien of the Bonnee River, about 10 
miles froin its mouth. 

Crissty.—Scc GRESSEC. 

CxoondDal.—A town belongine 
fo the Adiharattas, in the province 
of Auraungfiad, 103 miles N. 
fiom -Poonah. . Lat. 199% 214. N. 
Tong. 75°. 16’. EB. - 

CRANGANORE, (Cadungulur).— A 
town on the coast of Malabar, the 
eapital of a small district of the same 
namic, Lat. 10° 15’. N. Long. 76°. 
DY HE. 

This townstandsabout five leagues 
to the north of Cochin, and formerly 
belonged to the Dutch; but as they 
were unable to defend it against 
‘Lippoo, they seld it to the Rajah of 
‘Travancer, which occasioned the 
first war with the Mysore Sultan, 
Which beganin June, 1790. Lt w: 
laken from the laticr, and dismantled, 
by M. Lally, Tippoo’s gencral, but 
the ATysorean troops were driven Gut 
in 1791, 

.Yhe Jews assert that they pos- 
sessed Cranganore so early as A. D. 
4%). In 1505 the Portuguese erected 
a fortress. here, of which the Dutch 
obtained possession in 1663. The 
diocese of the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Craganore, extends from 
Mount Dilly towards Cochiv. Most 
of, the inland churches, formerly be- 
longing to the Nestorian community, 
“eae por in it.. This see com- 

"89: churches, ‘and is. under 
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the domination of Goa. (Fre Paolb, 
Dow, Bruce, C. Bichaum, &e.) 
CreanG.—-A town in the Malay 
Peninsula, near the southernmost 
extremity of the district of Quedah, 
The surrounding country produces 


-canes and ee 


Cuparan, ( Cripa). —The Baia- 
ghaut ceded eae having ‘been 
subdivided into two collec’orships 
under the Madras presid cy, Cu- 
dapah aud Bellary, the former com- 
prehends the eastern cistricts, aud 
the latter the western portion. 

Cuparan.— A town in the Bala- 
ghaut ceded territories, and capital 
of the eastern district. Lat. 14°, 28”. 
N. Long, 79° i. The name of this 
town is soinctimes written Kirpa, as 
well as Cnudapah. ‘They are both 


corruptions of the sanscrit word 
Cripa, which significs merey. In 


the adjacent country large quanti- 
ties of sugar aud jagary are made. 
Cudapah was for many years the 
seat of an independent Patan state, 
which survived the destruction of the 
Deceany kingdoms. 

Travelling “distance from Madras 
53, from Seringapatam 220, trom 
Hivderabad 230 miles, 

Cuvatore, (Cadalur)—A town 
on the sea coast of the Carnatic, 
102 miles S. S. W. from Madras, 
and 15 milcs S.S. W. trom ful 
cherry, Lat. 119.44. N. Long. 79°. 
52’. E. 

The situation of this town is na- 
turally strong, and it would origi- 

ly have been a more commodious 
inn Mad British chief settlement 
than Madras, it being to windward 
of Madra® and Pondicherry, and in 
the vicinity fs ae 

Prior to 1690 the East India Com- 
pany had a factory ere, which, on 
account of. tlie ‘incl¥asing teade of 
Cudalore, was, in. 1702, wholly re- 
built and. fortified. The town was 
taken possession of by Col Conte's 
army, in 1760,. aud continued sub» 
ject to the Nabob of Arcot until the 
destruction.of Col. BraithwSitc’s de- 
tachment by Tippoo, when it was 
obliged to. surrender, by capitula- 
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tion, to the eoambined forces of the 
French and Uyder, on the 8th April, 
1782. The French greatly strength- 
ened the works, and supplicd a 
powerful garrison under the Marquis 
te Bussy. 
June, 1783, Cudalore was be- 
by the British army com- 
“ty General Stuart; and, on 
.: Outworks were sturmed 
oo. o> te resistauce, in which 
et 949 killed and 


Wr. eae 


~ om 500 were Lin- 
rope. - ateatest loss of this de- 
scriplic, - aticularly of officers, that 


had vet been sustained in any action 
in India.” On the 25th June, the 
garrison assaulted the trenches of 
the besiegers, but were repulsed with 
the loss of 600 men killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. In this action two 
battalions of sepoys fought some of 
the oldest and best I’rench troops 
with the bayonet, and foiled them 
at that favourite European weapon. 

‘Two days after this sally, the Me- 
dea frigate arrived under a flag of 
truce from Madras at Cudalore, 
bringing information trom Lord Ma- 
‘artney of the conclusion of peace 
between the two nations. A mutual 
cessation of hustilities, aud restora- 
tiun of prisoncrs, im Consequence, 
—Ammnediately took place. 

The country in the neighbourhood 
of Cudalore suffered much during 
‘the War of 1780, having been nearly 
desolated. The iuttabitants had either 
' perished, or emigrated, and the vil- 
lages were mostly in ruins. A happy 
change has since taken plage, and 
the improvement bas becn great and 
rapid, Jt is now compschenided in 
the sonthern divisicn of the Arcot 
collectorship, vider the Madras pre- 
sidency. (tennel, Sth Report, Bruce, 
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dry season, there is a good road, but 
swampy during the rains, ‘The coun- 
try between Meerpuor and this place 
is but little cultivated, being low 
marshy ground covered with bushes | 
of the Lye; and the stream of the 
Goonce is so narrow and shoal, that 
it is not navigable further south for 
boats of any description. ‘The town 
of Cuddren is sinall, and contains 
few inhabitants. (Maxfield, &c.) 

Cupjwa.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, district of KRorah, Lit. 
26°. 5’. N. Long. 80° 337. E. 

CuceurR River.—Shis river has - 
its source in the northern quarter of 
the province of Delhi, from whenee 
it flows through the Lattice country 
towards the province of Ajmeer, 
where it is vow fost in the sands to 
the west of Batnecr, although it is 
said formerly to have joined the Su- 
tuleje in the vicinity of Iirozepuor. 
During the height of’the rains it 
overflows its banks, and fertilizes all 
the Jand within its intluence. 

CuLLatoor.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Tinnevelly, 98 miles N. Hi. 
from Cape Comorin. Lat. 9°. 2" N. 
Loug. 78°. 29. Ee : 

CuLzum, (Calam).— hilly district 
in the province of Berar, situated 
between the 20t) and Qist degrees 
of north latitude, and deseribed by 
Abul Fazel, in 1582, as follows :- 

“ Sircar Cullum, containing 31 
mahals, cight of which are depend- 
ent on Chanda. Revenue 32,828,000, 
dams, ‘The remaining perguanals 
are in the possession of the zemin- 
dars.” 

Cuina, (Khalana).—A town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Burd - 
wan, 47 miles N. by W. from Cal- 
cutta. Lat. 23°. 13’. N. Long. 88°. 
21’. BE. 

Cutna.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district at Jessore, 70 
miles E, N. ¥. from Caleutta. Lat. 
22°. 50’. N. Long. 89°. 32’. E. 

CuLPEEr.—Sce. Kary. . 

CuLree, (Calpi).—A town in’ the 
province.. of Bengal, district of 
Hooghly, situated on the cast bank ® 
of the River Hooghly, 33. miles be- 
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low Calcutta, and almost opposite to 
Diamond Harbour, Lat. 22° 6! N. 
Long. 88° 25’. 14° 

The shores here are a bed of mud, 
and the banks of the river covered 
With trees and thiek Jungle. Op- 
posite to the anchorage of the ships, 
which lie about ball a mile from the 
shore, is acreck, and ata mile from 
its cntrance stands the town of Cul- 
pee. ‘The crews of the ships. sta- 
tioned here suffer dreadfully ftom 
its extreme nnhealfhiness, manibers 
daily falling sacrifices to the pestt- 
leutial exhalations from the rotten 
jungle and mud. (Juhkuson, Se.) 

Cumty, (Camala).—A_ fort and 
town in the district of South Ca- 
- nara, 25 miles S. by EB. from Man- 
galore. 

this place is situated on a high 
peninsula in a salt water lake, which 
is separated from the sea by a spit 
of sand. ‘Two rivers fali into. this 
Jake, and contain between them the 
projection on which Cumly stands, 
The greater part of this coast is uc-’ 
cupic d by a chain of salt water lakes, 
bit the necks of land interposed 
render them of Jittle use for an in- 
land navigation, The town contains 
about 150 houses, the inhabitants cf 
which are chiefly Mup!ays, Muenas, 
Mogayers, and Khankhanies. ‘Ihe 
interior parts are chiefly inhabited 
by the Brahmins of ‘Tulava, ‘ane the 
Bouts, or Buntar caste. 

All this southern part of Tulava 
formerly belonged to the Cumly Ra- 
jah, who pretends to be a khetri 
( military caste) from the north of 
India. The manners and customs 
of the family are the same with those 
of the Rajahs of Malabar. ‘I'he 
eldest daughter, in the female line, 
continues the family. The present 
rajah resides in the country, but he 
has neither lands nor authority. ‘The 
country to the north of the Cumly 
River formerly belonged to rajahs of 
the Jain religion, but the last of the 
Ee Jain Rajahs was hanged by 
Ni 
The. ion of the foxt of Cumly 
fant the town has for 
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merly Leen tore considerable. 
the rainy season both the rivers and 
laxes are fresh, and when no boat 
can venture to sea might afford a 
supply of fish; this, however, is ar 
article of food which, except": 
sons of low caste, is seldon 
(F. Buchanan, &c.) : 
Cumoonan.—A zomnindars ; 
fort in the province of Agra, 6. 
of Alyghur. In consequence ¢: | tae 
refractory conduct of the cemiudar, 
this place was besieged hy a strong 
british force, and a brecch effected 
on the 19th "Nov. 1807: an attempt 
was then made to storm it, but the 
assailants were driven back with 
great slaughter, the fuss of men and 
officers exeee ding that sustained in 
many pitched battles. ‘The impres- 
sion, however, made on the garrison 
was such, that they evacuated the 
place during the nieht. ‘This de- 


scription of mad forts, when wel - 


defended, generally cause a greater 
loss to the besiegers than is sustain- 
ed in the attack of more regular and 
apparently stronger fortifications. 
Cunparoor,( Khandapur).— A town 
in the province of Aurangabad, be- 
longing to the Nizam, 35 miles W. 
S. W. from the city of Aurungabad. 
Lat. 19° 37’. N. Long. 75°. 32! . 

Cunpwan.—A town in the Ma- 
hsratta territories, in the provinee of 
Khandesh, 50 miles north {rom Buor- 
Lanpoor. Lat, 22°. 2’. N. Long. 76°, 
18’. K. 

Currrtoo..—A town in the pro- 
vitrag of Lahore, sitnated in the 
Doab of the Beyah and Ravey 
Rivers. “Lhis is a populous town, 
but unfavourably situated on a bar- 
ren sandy plains | 

Curaconna, (Curakhanda).—A 
town in the Northern Carnatic, dis- 
trict of Palnaud, 53 miles W. By S. 
from Guntoor. Lat. 16°. 1..N. Long. 
79°, 35’. E. 

CurconnDaAu.— 4 torwn. a “fhe, Ni. 
gam’s dominions, iti‘ wie province of 


the city of Hyderabad, Lat. 17°. 
4’, Long. 80°. 24’. E. 
Cunirum.—A town in the North> 


In° 


Hyderabad, 110 miles E. by'S. fronr - | 


= 
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ern Circars, 45 miles N. W. from 
Cicacole. Lat, 18° 47, N. Long. 
83°, 36’. E. 

CURRAH, (Khara). —A small dis- 
trict in the province of Allahabad, 
situated between the 25th and 26th 


dlegrees of north latitude, and bound- 


cui ay the Ganges and J umpa.. By 
Abu: Tazel, in. "1582, it is described 
as follé-vs: “ Sircar Currah, contain- 
ing 12 michals, mcasurcment 447,556 
beegahs, Pevenuc 22,682,048 dams. 
Seyurghal 1,198,862 dams, ‘This sir- 
car furnishesi390 infantry, and 8700 
cavalry.” 

The country between the Ganges 
and the Goomty, from Currah to 
Benares, on the east side, abounds 
with sujee inuttee, a specics of carth 
impregnated with alkali, from one 
to three iuches thick, which is pared 
off at the close of the rainy season, 
and sold to the suap manufacturers 
at Allahabad and Benares. (Abul 
Fazel,. Williamson, §e.). . 

Currau.—A townin the province 
of Allahabad, situated on the S. W. 
side of the Ganges, 45 miles N. W. 
from Allahabad, Lat, 25°, 41'. N. 
Long. 81° 24’. Ei. 

This place extends a mile along 
the banks of the:Ganges, on the 


summit.of which there is an old fort - 


in ruins. ‘There is also here a new 


one with a stone gateway, but un-. 
There aro many Lindos , 


finished. 
temples, in the largest of which is 


an image of Mahadev a, W ith a bull 


looking at him. 


‘The Emperor Acber removed the: * 


residence of the soubahdar from this 
place to Allahabad, but the decay 
of Carrah is said to have been hast- 
cned by the Nabob of Oude, Asoph 
ud Dowlah, who demolished. many 


of the buildings to:procure-stope. for. 
his biildings at-“Liicknow, from 
,own -hands.. 
.. country was first ceded to the Bri- 


which it-is distat}t 98aniles: «(Lord 
Valentia, Te ennayt, Reyuitl, &e.) . 
vet Etat teen im: the pro- 


‘vince of Orissa, ‘bclonging: ta: inde-- 
pendent native chiefa,; 83:miles -L. - 
by N. fen Bustar. + Laté 19°. 52. rs 


N. Long. 83°, 18. R. # yy ae 
CURRUCDEAH (Careadebje ten 
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in the proyince of Bahar, district of 
Monghir,. 100 miles $8. E. by S. from 
Paina. Lat, 24°. 26’. N. Lone, 86°. 
13/. Es. 

Curruckpoor.—A town in the 
province of Bahar, district of Mon- 
ghir, 83 miles B.S. E. from Patna. 
Lat, 25°. 8’. N. Long. 86°. 22’. E. 
To the N. W, of this place there isa 
hilly district, containing hot wells, 

Currumass.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Delhi, situated on the west _ 
side of the Ganges, 70 miles §. F, 
from the city of Dethi. Lat, 28°. 
20’, N. Long. 78° 14’, Ei. 

CurryBaRy, (Carivatt).—A small 
froutier district in Bengal, to the 
east of the Brahmapootra, composed 
of lands originally dismembered from 
Cooch Bahar and Assam. The sure 
face of the country is mountainous, 
much covered with jungle, and but 
very thinly inhabited. 

Curuman.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Ramgur, 
82 miles S. S. E. from Patna. Lat. 
24°, 29’. N. Long. 85°, 43’, E. 

CuRYPUM, (Cariblum). —A town 
possessed. by independent rajahs in 
the province of Orissa, 103 miles 
W. by N. from Ganjam. Lat. 19°. 
40°. N. Long. 83°. 47’. E. 

Custer.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Raujeshy, 52 


‘sniles E. S. i. from Moorshadabad. 


Lat. 23°. 4’. N. Long. 89°. 3. E. 
During the rainy scason there is a 
passage for boats past this to the 
Hooghly River. ° 

Curak1.—A_ small town in the 
province of North Canara, above 
the Western Ghauts. Lat. 14°. 59'. 
N. Long, 74°,.48’. E.. The inhabit- 
ants of this neighbeurhood are must 
Haiga Brahmins, and are a very in- 
dustrious class of men, who perform 
all. agricultural labours with their 
When this part of the 


tish, it-was. much yee by robbers ° 
0 country, who 
are- now. -atirpated. When the ap-. 
proach Of these robbers Was known, 
and the other peace- 


, the Brahmi 
able inhbideats, ‘useg.to yetire fiym 
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their houses with their effects, and 
concealed themselves in the forest 
even during the rainy season,  Pes- 
tilence, or beasts of prey, are gentle 
compared with }findoo robbers, who, 
in order to discover concealed pro- 
perty, put to the torinre all who fall 
into their hands. (F. Buchanan, Sc.) 

Cutcn, (Cach’ha).—A province im 
the south-western extremity of Hin- 
dostan, situated principally between 
the 23d and 24th degrees of north 
latitude. ‘fo the north it is bounded 
by a sandy desert.and the province 
of Sindy; to the south by the Gulf 
of Cutch; to the cast it has Gujrat, 
and to the west ‘Tatta, froin which 
it is separated by the most castern 
branch of the Tnilus. The limits of 
Cutch to the north are not accurately 
defined, but it may be estimated at 

110 miles in length, by 70.the ave- 
rage breadth. Abul L'azcl, in 1582, 
describes it as follows : 

. “Yo the west of Gujrat is a very 
Jarre separate territory called Cutch, 
the length of which is 250 coss, 
and the breadth 100 coss, The 
territory of Sindy fies to the west of 
Cutch. The greatest part of Cutch 
is composed of woods and unecul- 
tivated sands. The horses are fine, 
and suppos:.d to be of Arabian ex- 
traction ; and the camels and goats 
are also remarkably good. ‘The ca- 
pital city is 'Tahij, which has two 
strong forts, Jhareh and Kunkote.” 

The province of Cutch continues, 
as described: by Abul Mazel, barren' 
and unproductive, the interior re-" 
maining almost unknown. It is pos- 
sessed by various independent chiefs, 
many of whom boast of their inde- 
pendence, and pretend that since the 
beginning of the world they have 
never been conquered ; for which, if 
true, they are indebted to the natural 
strength and steritity of the country. 
They also boast that their sway once 
extended over all Gujrat. On the 
south coast of the Gulf of Cutch is 
a district inhabited by a piratical 
tribe, named Sanganians, who cruize 
for merchant ships sometimes as far 
weat asthe entrance of the Gulf of 
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Persia. ‘The Hindoo pirates about 
the Gulf of Cutch are also frequently 
named Caba. : ; 
The chief town known to Euro- 
peans is Boogebooge, which is  si- 
tuated inland ; the principal sea ports 
are Muddi and Mandavic. ‘The’ 
principal export is cotton to is0m- 
bay, also some ghee and graii; the 
chief imports are sugar, pepper, raw 
silk, and piece goods. "Phe cotton 
produced in this province is con- 
sidered of an inferior quality. The 
exports from Cutech toinde are cot- 
ton, snuff, unwronght iron, produc- 
edhin Cutel, and the small Arabian 
aloe. - 
Cutch, like the adjacent countries, 
is inhabited by a ereat many pre- 
datory tribes, who all claim a Raj- 
poot origin, althouch many of them 
have since adopted the Mahommed- 
an faith. ‘This change of religion 
is not uncommon in this quarter of 

India, there being now few tribes 
of Rajpoots in Cuich that has not 
partially, and, in’ some cases, ani- 
versally adopted the Mahommedan 
religion. Such are the Sodas, Ja- 
dows, Muckwanas,.Purmars, Myras, 
and many others. 

_ Phere is a Varrua Sunker tribe, 
settled in Cutch, and also in various 
parts of Gujrat and the Deccan, 
whose modern occupations consist 
chielly in selling milk and day Ia- 
bonting. Although of so low 2 caste, 
they were the Janvoee, or distin 
guishing string of the. higher tribes 
vf Hindoos, and pretend to be de- 
scended from the khetri, or military 
class, ‘The province, generally, is 
but little cultivated, and very thinly 
populated, , 
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Cutcn Gonpava.—aA district in 
the province of Balloochistan,  si- 
tuated at the bottom of the moun- 
tains lying S. E. of Kelat, and is 
about 150 miles in length, by 40 or 
50 in breadth. The soil is rich, 
binck, and loamy } and evcry species 
of griin is cultivated, as also cotton, 
indigo, madder, &c. Lt rains in 
June, July, and August, and also a 
jitile in the.spring months. ‘The si- 
moom, or pestilential wind, blows 
here during the summer months, and 
is very destructive, even to the na- 
tives. Great quantities of grain are 
exported from Cutch Gundava to the 
sea ports of Corachie and Sonmeany, 
trom whence it is shipped to Muscat, 
the coast of Mekran, &c. To the 
northward of this district lics Anund 
Dijit. The climate is good, and the 
soil excellent, producing a large re- 
venue to the Khan of Kelat. (Atan- 
nier, §¢.) 

Cutcn, Guir or, (Cach’ha, a low 
Maritime Country).—An arm of the 
sea on the west coast of India, which 
bounds the Gujrat Peninsula on the 
west, and has the province of Cutch 
on the north. A considerable trade 
is carried from this gulf to Bombay, 
principally in cotton; but the iuha- 
hitants of the coast have been, from 
time immemorial, so addicted to pi- 
racy, that an unarmed vessel is not 
to be trusted within the reach of 
their cruizers. It has consequently 
been but little frequented by Euro- 
peaus, and remains but imperfectly 
explored. The upper part is de- 
scribed by the natives as full of 
shoals and rocks. ge 

Curcuwara, (Cach'ehway'a). — A 
district in the province of Malwah, 
situated about the 25th degree of 
north lafitude, and mostly in the oc- 


cupation of, or trihutary to the Mal-_ 
wah. Maharattas.'1 It is jntersected 


by‘the.Gillysind@ Rive: The chief 
towns aie Vey: teo-and Soonel. 
” Cutcuuparry, (Cachabati),— A 
"town in the Bootan country, situgted 
to the north of Rangaimatty in Ben- 
gal. - Lat. 26°. 42'.N. ‘Long..90°. 
9. E. : | 
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Cuttack, (Catac).—A large dis- 
trict in the province of Orissa, si- 
tuated principally between the 20th 
and 22d degrees of north latitude. 
To the north itis bounded by Mid- 
napoor and Mohurbunge; on the 
south by the Circars ; on the east it 
has the Bay of Bengal; and on the 
west different small states in the in- 
terior of Orissa. In leugth it may 
be estimated at 150 miles, by 60 the 
average: breadth. 

The country between Gaintee and 
Bamori is the finest part of Orissa, 
and is inhabited by a great many 
Weavers, Who manufacture muslins 
in picces, chiefly for turbans. Be- 
tween Alter and Aurungabad there 
are some fine and productive vallies. 
From Arickpoor to Cuttack the land 
is arable, but interspersed with 
bushes, and not thoroughly culti- 
vated. The Mahanuddy River, in 
passing through this country, often 
changes its name from the vicinity 
of different towns and villages. There 
is very little gold and silver cireula- 
tion in this province, the rents being 
chiefly paid in cowrics. 

The tract of country between the 
Byturnee Nullah, and the Ganjam 
River, extending about 15 miles on 
each side of the temple of Jugger- 
nauth, to the north and south, is the 
holy land of Juggernauth. Thc in- 
habitants of this portion of territory 


“are exempt from the taxes, which 


the Hindoos pay for access to the 


_fown and temple, except during the 


Ruth and Dole Jattrics, when they 
are liable to a small tax. They found 
their claim for exception on some 
sacred texts and immemorial usage. 

This country.-is tolerably well 
watered, having, besides the Maha- 


-nuddy and Bonnee rivers, and their 


branches, many small streams, It 
has, however, so recently escaped 
from the iron government of. the 
Maharattas, that a great cxtent of 


land still remains in a state of na- 


ture. ‘The chicf towns are Cuttack, 

Juggernauth, Baddruck, and now 

Balasore, reaently attached to it. 
This proviice was ceded by the 
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Maharatia Rajah of Nagpoor to the 
British in (803, during the adminis- 
tration of the Marquis Wellesley, on 
which event it was subdivided into 
two districts, viz. the northern, nam- 
ed Balasore; and the southern, namn- 
ed Jugeernanth. Compared with 
other districts, of which the popula- 
tion is known, we may estimate the 
inhabitants of Cuttack at about 
1,200,000, almost wholly professing 
the Brabminical [findoo doctrines, 
the Mahommedans not having ob- 
tained proper possession of this re- 
gion until the middle of the 1sih 
century. (Parliamentary Reports, 
1st and 2d Registers, Le hie, C. Bu- 
chanan, Sc.) 

Currack.—-A town in the district 
of Cuitaek, provinee of Orissa, Lat. 
20°. 31. N. Lone, 86° 10’. EK. 

This town is built on a neck of 
land washed by the Mahanuddy and 
Gunjoory Rivers, and is a place of 
consequenee, as it lies in the only 
road between Bengal and the North- 
ern Cirears. Near Cuttack the Ma- 
hanuddy is about two miles from 
bank 10 bank in the rains, but in the 
dry season it is fordable at less than 
three feet of water. The. country 
around the town is so low, that in 
the rainy season it is under watcr for 
a circuit of 10 miles, and the sta- 
tion is, on the whole, reckoned un- 
healthy. ‘The fort is named Bara- 
buttee, and stands about a mile 
N. W. from Cuttack. 


Travelling distance from Calcutta. 


25] miles ; from Nagpoor 482; from 
H yderabad 651; from Madras 779 ; 
and from Delbi, 902 miles, (Ren- 
nel, Upton, 1st. Register, §e,) 

Curreran.—A town in tlic pro- 
yince of Delhi, district of Bareily, 
40 miles S. E. from the town of Ba- 
reily. Lat. 28°. 3’. N. Long. 70°. 
39! 

ins place has’ now the. appear- 
ance of a large and rainous village, 
very thinly inhabited in proportion 
to its size. Hero was fought a de- 

batile in 1774, in which Sujah 

Weyluh, with the? assistance of 
Hitish forces, defeated the Ro- 


jestic cupola of red granite. 
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hitlahs, and afterwards subdued Reo- 
hilcund as far north as the Lolldong 
Pass, Elafez Rehmut,- the principal 
Rohillah chief, was slain in this ac- 
tion, and the Rohillahs annihilated 
asanindcpendent state. (Zeunant, 
Se.) 

Curres Mimar—A_ remarkable 
pillar situated nine miles south, and 
16 degrees west from Delhi. Its 
base is a polygon of 27, ‘sides, and 
rises in « circular form. The exte- 
rior part is fluted intp 27 semi-cir- 
cular and angular divisions. There 
are four balconies in the height of 
the bnilding. "Fhe first is at 90 tvet, 
the second at 140, the third at Ls0, 
and the fourth at 203 feet. An ir- 
revular spiral staircase leads trom 
the bottom to the summit of the 
Minar, which is.crowned witha ma- 
"The 
entire height of the pillar is 242 feet. 

This monument appears to have 
been intended tor a minaret to a 
stupendous mosque, which never 
was completed. The tomb of Cut- 
tub Shah, at whose expense the Mi- 
nar is reported to have been erect- 
ed, stands a few hundred yards to 
the westward. Cuttub Shah ascend- 
ed the Delhi throne A. D. 1205, and 
died in 1210, after a reign of only 
five years, and on his decease a stop 
was probably put. to the building. 
We have reason, therefore, to be- 
lieve, that this pillar has stood above: 
GO0 years. (Blunt, Se.) 

Curwa.—A town in the province 
of ‘Bengal, district of Burdwan, 75 
miles N. N. W. from Calcutta, Lat. 
23°. 37. N. Long, 88°. 10’, E. 


Se ay ea fe ae 
Dasul, (3.2: a tap te". 
A town bel. ee | - eR 
Peshwa, in ee ree 0 abi ti. ai 


district of ?. dt. bib rae 
from Borsiry ae pe : 7 ae 


pa, 


‘Long, 72°, 53. sae 


Dacca JELALPOOR, (Dhaca- ebisiva! 
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pur).—A district in the eastern quar- 
ter of the province of Bengal, situ- 
ated principally between the 23d 
“und 24th degrees of north latitude. 
To the north it is bounded by My- 
munsingh; on the south by the dis- 
trict of Backergunge ; on the east it 
has Vipperah ; and on the west Rau- 
jeshy and Jessore. 

Prior to the new arrangement this 
district was the largest and one of 
the most valuable in Bengal. It 
then comprised 15,397 British square 


wiles, subdivided into a munber of 


small zemiudaries 8, and was reckoned 
ihe granary of rice for Bengal—a 
listinetion it still retains. Its other 

productions are betel nut and a spe- 
cics of cotton called banga, neces- 
sary, though not of a very superior 
quality, to torm the stripes of the 
linest muslins; for which the city of 
Dacca has long been celebrated. 

Before the separ ‘ation of some of its 
districts, this division of Bengal 
stretched as fur south as the sea, at 
the mouths of the Ganges and Byah- 
mapootra, and extended northerly 
to the Garrow Mountains. 

The Dacea district being intcr- 
sected hy two of the largest rivers in 
the world and their branches, is sub- 
ject annually to considerable changes 
in the boundaries of estates, large 
portions from the impctuosity of the 
torrents being transferred from one 
side of the river to the other, occa- 
sioning infinite trouble to the reve- 
nue oflicers, and loss to the govern- 
suent, ‘Khese annual inundations, 
however, have a beneficial effect in 
fertilizing the Jand in the vicinity ; 
, notwithstanding which circumstance, 
there is no district in Bengal has 
more: jungle aud waste land; the 
whole ef which is claimed as ‘the pro- 
perty of individ \als, . who, though 
they receive 10 ¥: "Ofit: frown it; and are 
too jnAnentsihamseives to "make it 
‘productive ot” uuy; Will not suffer 
others to bring it into’a state of cul- 
tivation without SOG - -gecompense 
being paid to them. “ °: 

Plain muslins, distinguished by 
various names according to the fine- 
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ness and closeness of the texture, as 
well as flowered, striped, or che- 
quered muslins, are fabricated cliief)y 
in this district. ‘Phe northern parts 
of Benares furnish buth plain and 
flowered muslins, which are not ill 
adapted for common uses, though in- 
capable of sustainiug any competi- 
tion with the beautiful and inimi- 
table fabrics of Dacca. Dinmities, 
of various kinds and patterns, and 
cloths resembling diaper and damask 
linen, are also made in this district. 
‘Lhe export, however, of the above 
staple articles has of late years much 
decreased; and the art of manufac- 
turing some of the very finest specics 
of muslins is in danger of being lost, 
the orders for then being so. few, 
that many of the families who pose 
sess, by hereditary instruction, the 
method of fabricating them, have 
desisted, on account of t#e difficulty 
they afterwards cxperience in dis- 
posing of thein. 

The rivers and branches of rivers 
in this district are beyond number ; 
and, during the height of the rainy 
scason, itis ncarly wholly submerged, 
exhibiting the appearance of an in- 
land sea, intersper sed with trees and 
villages. The principal towus are 
Dacea, Natraingunge, Sunergong, 
and Rajanagur. 

During the Mahommedan soverh- 
ment the Dacca province was rulcd 
by a foujdar; the fast of whom, prior 
to our acquisition, was Shahamut 
Jung Nowazish Mahommed Khan, 
a nephew and son-in-law of Aliverdi 
Khan. He was at once dewan of 
the whole soubah of Bengul, and 
Nawab Nazim of Dacca, with all the 
provinces to the eastward. It was 
in scarch of the treasures amassed 
by his deputy, Raj Bullub, and sup- 
posed to have been concealed by his 
son, Krishna Das, when he took re- 
fuge in Calcutta, that Scraj ud-Dow- 
Jah commenced the war, which for 
him ended. su fatally... During the 
two years soubahdarry ofthe Nabob 
Jaffier Khan, after the explifsion of 
Cossim Ali Khan, Mahommed Reza 
Khan acted as naib at Dacca, 
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In 1801, by the directions of the 
Marquis Wellesley, then governor- 
general, the board of revenue in 
Bengal circulated various queries to 
the collectors of the different districts 
on statistical subjects. The result 
of their replies tended to prove that 
the Dacca Jelalpoor district, in 
its existing dimensions, contained 
938,712 inhabitants, in the propor- 
tion of 144 Mahommedans to 13 
Hindoos, an unusual excess. (J. 
Grant, Colebrooke, &c.) 

Dacca, (Dhaca).—A_ large city in 
Bengal, the capital of the eastern 


division of that province. Lat. 23°. . 


42’.N. Long. 90°. 17’. E. 

This place is situated beyond the 
principal stream of the Ganges, but 
a very large branch of that river runs 
past it. Few situations are better 
calculated for inland commerce than 
Dacca, as its river communicates 
_ with all the inJand navigations by a 
direct course. It lies about 100 
miles above the mouth of the Ganges, 
and 180 by road trom Calcutta; but 
the journey by watcr, on account of. 
the circuitous reute and twistings 
of the rivers, occupies trom one to 
two weeks, and the spaec gone over 
probably excceds 400 miles. 

Daeca succeeded to Sunergong as 
the provincial capital of the eastern 
quarter of Bengal, and is the third 
city of the province in point of ex- 
tent aud population. .The country 
around it lying low, and being al- 
ways covered with verdure during 
the dry months, it is not subject to 
such violent heats as Benares, Patna, 
and other plaees in Bahar.: ‘The un- 
healthy season is from the 20th of 
August to the 10th of October; dur- 
ing which period the rivers are sub- 
siding, and the inundation draining. 
off the land. 
ever, it is one of the healthiest and 


most pleasant staiious in: Bengal. . 


It manufactures and exports great 
quantities of the tinest muslins, in 
the delicacy and beauty of which fa- 
bric it surpasses the whole world, 
A @msicrable proportion of the cot- 
‘ie produced in the district, buta 


On the whole, bow-— 
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great deal is also received from 
Patna. 

That Dacca is a city comparatively 
modern is proved by its not being 
thentioned by Abul Fazel, at least 
under that name in the Ayeen Ac- 
berry. In A.D. 1608 the seat of 
government was removed from Raje- 
mal to the city of Dacca by the then 
governor-general of Bengal, Islam 
Khan, who, in compliment to the 
reigning emperor, changed its name 
to Jehangire Nuggur. Here he 
built a palace and brick fort, some 
remains of which are still to be 
found. The transfer of the seat of 
government was probably occasioncd 
by the ravages then perpetrating in- 
the south-eastern quarter by the 
Mughs of Aracan, and the Portu- 
guese pirates under Schastian Gon- 
gales. In 1657-Mecer Jumla, tho 
great general of Aurengzebe, pur- 
sued the unfortunate Sultan Shujah 
to this place, and again constituted 
it the metropolis, the seat of govern- 
ment having been for some years 
previous transferred to Rajemal. 

It is related that, during the se- 
cond government of the Viceroy 
Shaista Khan, rico was so cheap at 
Dacca, that 640 pounds might be 
had in the market for one rupee, 
‘To commemorate this event, as he 
was leaving Dacca in 1689, he or- 
dered the western gate to be built 
up, and an inscription placed thcre- 
on, forbidding any future governor to 


open it until he had reduced the 


price to as cheap a ratc. In coise- 
quence of this injunction it remained 
shut until the governmeiit of Sertfe- 
raz Khan in 1739. | 

During the Mogul government the 
naval establishment at Dacca con- 
sisted of 76%: crR.us'. cruizdrs, sta- 
lioned princi: wi.) ts fae he” to 


guard the Swing SAEARAP Mee 


ravages Of thy ryacery 2 


sionally to ads: . ji0- the te eohigeo ss 


and other cercijuuies, tas Laks yes 
ter of Bengal ‘the veneration of the 
Hindoos for the tutelary deities of 
their rivers and waters is extreme, 
and their ceremonies in honour of 
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them exhibit a degree of cheerful- 
ness aud animation unknown else- 
where. he delight they scem to 
- reecive from their aquatic rituals has 
inftienced the Mahommedans, in 
many respects, to imitate them; the 
latfer assigning the superintendance 
of the floods to Khaujeh Khizzer, 
supposed to be the prophet Elias. 
For the support of the fleet the land 
revenue of several districts was as- 
signed, amounting .to about 30,000 
rupees per mouth, being the expense 
ot the boats and their crews, of whom 
nearly 1000 were country-born Por- 
tuguese. ‘Towards the end of the 
17th century this city was the resi- 
dence of Azim Ushaun, Aurengzcbe’s 
erandson, who commenced and vear- 
ly finished a magnificent and exten- 
sive palace, now in ruins. | 
Prior to 1790 Dacca possessed one 
of these enormous and uscless guns, 
hot uncommon in the Deccan and 
south of India, It was made of 
hammered iron, being an immense 
tube of 14 bars, with rings driven 
over them, and beaten down to a 
smooth surface, so that its appear- 
ance was very good, although its 
proportions were faulty. TFrom its 
size this gun must have weighed 
64,814 pounds, or about the weight. 
of 11 32-pounders. The weight of 
an iron shot for the gun must have 
exceeded 400 pounds; but the.ex- 


periment of discharging it was pro- 


bably never tried. eo 
‘The present town of Dacca stands 
on wv great deal of ground,.and, in- 
eluding the suburbs, extends six 
miles along the banks of the river; 
but its breadth is uot in proportion. 
Like other native towns, it is a mix- 
ture of brick and thatch houses, with 


very enurrow and crooked streets, - 


The latter description of houses being 
of very combustible materials are 


generally burfed g-tc, and some- 


times twice, re» annum; and are 
viewed, while burning, by their own- 
crs with an apathy truly Asiatic. 
Into large carthen pots, sunk in the 
floor, they throw the few valuables 
they possess; and mats, thatch, and 
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bamboos being plenty, the expendi- 
ture of a few rupees replaces their 
edifice in all its original splendour. 
These fires gencrally originate with 
the owners of the house-building 
materials; aud when a ficet of boats, 
loaded with them, arrives, a confla- 
gration may be expected to ensure 
a ready sale. The city still conti- 
nues very populous, although it suf- 
fered considerably, apparently re- 
mote as it is, by the l’rench reyolu- 
lion, its beautiful fabries having been 
in great request at the old Irench 
court. The number of inhabitants 
may be estimated to excced 150,000, 
of whom more than one-half are of 
the Mahommedan persuasion. 

 Dacea is the head-quarters of the 
court of circuit lor the eastern divi- 
sion of Bengal, which comprehends 
the following districts, viz. 1. My-~ 
munsingh; 2. Silhet; 3. 'Tipperah; 
4. Chittagong; 5. Backerrunge; 6. 
Dacea Jelalpoor; and 7. The city of 
Dacea. 

Travelling distance from Delhi 
1107 miles. (dtennel, Stewart, J. 


Grant, 5th Report, Se.) 


Datmow.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Oude, situated ‘on the N. E. 
side of the Ganges, 47 miles from 
Lucknow. Lat. 26°. 3’. N. Long. 
81°. 3’, EK. On the bauks of the ri- 
ver here are several handsome pago- 
das and ghauts, and also a fort of 
some extent. ‘This was the birth- 
place of Rajah Tickait Roy, and or- 
namented by him. i 

Davapiri.—Ono of the small Phi- 
lippine Islands, about 30 miles in 
circumference, lying due north from 
the large island of Luzon, or Laco- 


nia. Lat, 19°. 15’. N. Long. 121°. 


20. E. 

-DamaRan.—An island about 45 
miles in circumference, two leagues 
distant from the Island of Palawan. 
Lat. 10°, 5’. N. Long. 119°. 50’. E. 

; DamMaun.—A sea-port in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, 100 miles 
north from Bombay. Lat. 20°, 22’, 
N. Long. 73°. 1’. B. 

The Postuguese reduced this place‘ 
so early as 1531, and it still remains 
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in their possession. It makes a con- 
spicuous figure from the sea. the 
houses and churches heing in gene- 
ral white; but the commere is now 
much reduced. Ship-building, to a 
‘considerable extent, is carried on 
here, the teak forests being at no 
great distance. In 1800 a ship, cop- 
pered and equipped for sea in the 
European style, cost about 141. ster- 
ling per ton. The Windham, of 840 
tons, was launched here in 1808. 
‘The harbour is very commodious for 
vessels of a small size, there being 
nearly 17 feet water over the bar. 
(Cox, Elmore, Malet, Bruce, &c.) 

DamPier’sStratts.—Phese straits 
separate the Wagecoo Isles from the 
Tsland of Batianta, and have from 
12 to 40 fathoms water through the 
passage. 

Damsonc.—A town in Northern 
Hindostan, 1 the province of Boo- 
tan, situated on the east side of the 
Teesta, or Yo Sanpoo River. Lat. 
279, 6). N. Long. 88°. 9%, KE. 

Onna ok district in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, situated about the 
25th degree of north latitude. It 
is occupied -by independent native 
chiefs, and is but little known’ to 
Europeans, having been but imper- 
fectly explored. 

Daouv.—A town belonging to the 
Maharattas, in the province of Mal- 
wah, 85 miles W. from Oojain. ‘Lat. 
239,77. N. Long. 74°. 26’. L. | 

Daouncaunpy.—A small town in 


the province of Bengal, district of . 


Tipperah, 26 miles 8. E. from Dacca, 
Lat. 23°, 80/. N. _ Léng. 93°, 36’. E. 
In the rainy season there is a passage 
from Dacca to Comillah by this place, 
on the River. Goompty. 

Daoupnacur.—A_ town. in the 
province of Bahar, district of Bahar, 
6) miles S.W. hy. 5 from Patna, 
Lat. 259, 6. N. Long. 84% 27’. E. 

DsRranacur.—aA iown in the pro- 
vince of Dethi, situated on the east 
side of the Ganges, 68 miles N. FE. 
from Delhi. *Lat. 29°. 16. N. Long. 
1, 78°.45-%. 

D RAPORAM, ( Dhambpuram ),— 
A tn situated on the River Ama- 


ratta army, under Pa 
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rawati, in the province of South 


Coimbetoor,° 132 miles S. E. ‘ftom 
Seringapatam. Lat. 10° 45’ N. 


Long. 77°. 40’. E. At this place - 
there is alarge mud fort: and in the 
vicinity are two finc canals, that wa- 
ter. much rice land, in a good state 
of cultivation. The principal atticle 
cullivated is tobacco, and a crop of 
vrain is also procured afterwards 
from the same gronnd. ‘This place 
was taken from Tippoo by the south- 
ern army in June, 1783, but restored 
to Tippoo at the peace of 1784. (CF. 
Buchanan, Fullarton, Sc.) 

DaRMAPOORAM, (Dharmapuram, 
the City of Justice)—A town in the 
province of Barramahal, 103 KE. by 
S. from Seringapatam. Lat, 12°. 11’. 
N. Long. 78°. 21’. E. 

Darra, (Dhara).—A town in the 
province of Bahar, district of Mong- 
hir, 84 miles N. W. from Moorshe- 
dabad. Lat, 24°. 43’. N. Long. 
87°. 4’. E. 

Danwar, (Dharvar) 2K district 
in the Nizam’s dominions, in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, situated be- 
tween the 18th and 19th degrees of 
north latitude. ‘The chief towns are 
Darwar (uamcd also Futteabad) and 


_ Renapoor. 


Darwar, (or Futteabacd) ——A town 
in the province of Aurungabad, 85 
miles south from the city of Aurun- 
gabad, the capital of the above dis- 
trict. Lat. 189, 40". N. Long. 76°. 
35’. E. 

DARWAR.—A © fortified town, be- 


longing to the Poonah Maharatias, 


in the province of Bejapoor, named 
by the Mahommedans Nasscrabad. 
Lat. 15°. 36". N. Long. 75°. E. 
In 1784 Tippoo: compelled the 
Maharattas to cede. Darwar to him, 


with | other forts and districts, he 


agreeing. to pay 
In 1790 it cudeisd to the Maha- 


assisted Ly three b.tialions of Bom- 
bay scpoys, who bore the whole brunt 
of the siege, which lasted 29,weeks, 
It is a very strong place, though not 


‘a regular fortification; the ditches 


are particularly good. The town 
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to the southward of the fort extend- 
ing castward, and intlosed by a 
weak wall andditch. It was almost 
* destroyed during the siege, and the 
surrounding country totally devus- 
tated by the Maharattas, prior to 
which it was rich and well culti- 
vated. (Moor, &e.) 

Davitt River.—A niver in North- 
ern Hindostan, in the province of 
Serinagut, which, after a short course, 
joins the Alacananda at Vishnu- 
prayaga, one of. the Hindoo oy 
junctions. It is also named the Sati. 

Davanaaini.—A town in the My- 
sore province, district of Chittel- 
drvogh. Lat. 149. 24’. N. Long. 76°. 
2.5. ‘This is a place of cousider- 

ubie trade, containing above 500 
houses, with a small mud fort in the 
centre. ‘The staple commodity of 
the Chitteldroogh district consists of 
a kind of blanket, called cumlies, 
Which in their fabric greatly resemble 
English camlets. ‘They are four 
cubits broad, by 12 long, and form 
a piece of dress which the natives of 
Karnata almost universally wear. 
"They are not dyed, but are of the 
natural colour of the wool, which, 
in the fine ones, is almost always a 
good black. ‘The great excellence 
- of these blankets is their power of 
turning rain. 

The chief trade of Davanagiri is 
with Wallajahpetta, near - Arcot. 
‘The goods carried from hence are 
betel nut and pepper, and the re- 
turns are articles irom Madras, im- 
‘ported from Europe, China, Bengal, 
and the Eastern Islands; together 
with salt, and a few of the manu- 
factures of the Coromandel Coast. 
‘(F, Buchanan, §e.) 


Davis Isiz.—aA small island, one — 
of the Philippines, about 40 miles i in 


circunference, * situated about: the 
124th degree p' east Jougitude, close 
‘to the Island.of Bool... 
Dearcoun.—A district in the pro- 
‘vince of Assam, famous fora temple 
of Sadasin (Sedasiva). -‘This is an 
elevated country, on dhe’ banks of 


one of the principal branches of the . 


Brahmapootra, (Wade, Sc.) 
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DesBarpoor, ( Devalayapura).—A 
small district in the provinee of 
Mooltan, situated about the Bist 
degrce of north [atitude. {tis in- 
tersected by the Beyah and Sutuleje 
Rivers, being partly.in the Doabele 
Barry, and partly in the Doabch 
Jallinder. The chief town is De- 
balpoor. In 1582 Abul Mazel de- 
seribes this district as follows: 

“ Sircar Debalpoor, containing 29 
mahals; ‘measurement, 1,443,767 
beegahs; revenue, 129,334,153 dams. 
Seyurghal, 2,079,170 dams. Thix 
sircar furnishes 5210 cavalry, aud 
53,300 infantry.” 

DepaLpoor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Mooltan, 80 iniles 8S. by 
W. from Lahore, the capital of a 
small district of the same name. 
‘Lat. 30°. 43’. N. Long. 73° 444 E. 

Des Rawe._Lt.—A small town in 
the provinee of Mooltzm, 120 milcs 
S. by E. from the city of Mooltan. 
Lat. 28°. 66’. N. Long. 71°. 46’. Ei. 

DECCAN, ( Dakshina). —This term 
means the ‘South, and was formerly 
applied, by Hindoo geographers, to 
the whole of those countries which 
are situated to the south of the River 
Nerbuddah; but the fixed posses- 
sions of the Mahommedans having, 
for many centuries after. their inva- 
sion of the Deccan, extended uo 
further south than the River Krish- 

na, the namo of Deccan came to 
signify, in Hindostan, the countrics 
situated between. those two rivers 
only; and such is the popular ac- 
coptation of its southern limit at the 
present day. 'The countrics to the | 
south of the Krishna. may be de- 
scribed under the appellation of the 
South of India; for though along 
with the Deccan, it has been im- 
properly termed a peninsula, an 


wqual-sided triangle much more re- 


sembles their figure. 
‘When Aurengzebo had completed | 


- the conquest of the Deccan, in 1690, 


it was subdivided into six soubahs 


or viceroyalties ; viz. 


ak Khandesh, (capital) Boorkan-» 
poor, - 
2, Aurungabad, or Abmednug- 


S10) 
sur, lately the capital of the Nizam 
Shahce dy nasty. 

3. Beder, or Kalbergah, the an- 
cient capital of the Bhamence sul- 
tans. 

4. Hyderabad, including Nandere, 
the seat of the late Golcondah or 
Kootuhshahee dynasty. 

5. Bejapoor, the capital of the 
Adil Shahy dynasty. 

6. The province of Berar. 

In these extensive regions the 
chief part of the population is Hin- 
doo, especially of those provinces 
which are wider the Maharatta eo- 
vernimnent. There is a considerable 
Mahommedan population under the 
dominion of the Nizam, but those 
who are cultivators have nearly 
adopted all the manners and customs 
of the Hlinduos. Not only the priu- 
cipal towns and cities, but many of 
the larger dascription of villages, are 
as abundantly supplied with EEu- 
ropean manufactures of every sort 
as the natives require. ‘They are 
provided by a race of men who pur- 
chase these commoditics at Bombay, 
and retail them all over the Deccan. 
They consist generally of woollens, 
English chintzes, knives, scissars, 
razors, spectacles, looking glasses, 
small priuts, and different sorts of 
hardware. But the great mass of 
the population have not the means, 
even if they had the wish, of pur- 
chasing any considerable proportion 


of European goods. Any surplus . 


that remains, after the supply of 
their immediate. necessities, is al- 
ways expended in their festivals, 
marriages, and religious ceremo- 
hies. pos #93 

The Deccan is mentioned, by the 


author of the Circumnavigation of. 


the Erythrean Sea, as one of the di- 
visions of the Indian Continent. 
His. words.are, “ Irom Barygaza 
(supposed to he Broach, or- Brign- 


gosha) the continent stretches to . 
the south; -hence that district is — 


called Dagkipabades, for, in the lan- 
guage @mame country, the south is 
ealfed SREmaios.” 


| independent sovereign 
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of the Deccan was Sultan Alla ad 
Deen Houssun Kangoh Bhamenec, 
A.D. 1487, whose capital was Kal- 
berguh. He died A.D. 1267, and . 
Was succeeded by . 

Mahommed Shak Bhamence, who 
died A, D. 1374. This was the first 
Mahommedan prince on record who 
employed a train of artillery in the 
Deceany . wars, worked by ‘Turks 
and Europeans. 

Mujahid Shah Bhamence, assas- 
sinated in 1377. This monarch pe- 
netrated to Ramisserain, in’ the 
Straits of Ceylon, but did not re- 
tain’ permanent possession of the 
country he had overrun, 

Daoud Shah Bhameuee, assassi- 
nated in 1378. 

Mahmood Bhamenee dicdin 1396. 

Gheas ud Deen .Bhamenee de- 
throned and blinded in 1396. 

Shums ud Deen Bhamenee de- 
throned and blinded in 1396. 

Feroze Roze Atzoon Bhamence 
dethroned by his brother, who suc- 
ceeded him in 1422, 

Ahmed Shah Wallee Bhamence 
diced 1434. 

Allah ud Deon the Second died 
1457. 

Humayoon Shah Bhamenee dicd 
in 1460. 

Nizam. Shah Bhamence died in 


1462... 


 Mahommed Shah Bhamenee died 
in 1482. i os 
Mahniood Shah Bhamenee died 
in 1518, in confinement, and with 
him terminated the Bhamence dy- 
nasty, although several other pageant 
monarchs of that family were placed 
on the throne, On the dissolution 
of this empire, the Deccan was sub- 
divided into the following kingdoms, 
which will be found described ander 
their respective heads; viz. 
'’ The Hejapgor, or Adil Shahee. . 
.. ‘Fhe Golcondah, or Kootub Shahee. 
‘The Berar, or Ummaud Shahee. 
The Ahmeduuggur, or’ Nizam 
Shahee. aa a 
‘The Beedcr, or Bereed Shahee. 
Aurengzebe, while viceroy of the 
Devean under his father, Shah Je- 
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han, greatly curtailed the territories 
of the remaining Patan princes of 
the Deccan, and after he ascended 
the throne, he subdued the whole; 
when his wars with the Maharattas, 
then springing into notice, com- 
menced, and gave kim full orcupa- 
tion for the rest of his life, His per- 
severance was so great, that towards 
the conclusion of his reign, having 
taken most of the Maharatta for- 
tresses, they: were left without any 
resource but plunder, but their num- 
bers continued to increase. Many 
of the powerful aud disaffected ze- 
mindars joined them, so that their 
predatory forces were estimated at 
100,000 horse, At the same time, 
in spite. of Aurengzebe’s vigilance 
and habits of business, the Mogul 
army began to fall off, both in spirit 
and discipline. ‘The imperial no- 
bility, deprived of the revenue of 
their jaghires by the Maharatta de- 
vastations, had recourse to false 
musters, and did not keep up half 
their complemeut of men and horses. 
Owing to this, detachments could 
not be dispersed in pursuit of the 
marauders; and the grand army, 
being constantly employed in sieges, 
Jeft the Maharattas at liberty to 
plunder without molestation. Ey 
their incessant activity they stopped 
every communication of supply to 
the imperial camp, where numbers 
perished by famine; they even of- 
fered.up mock prayers for the long 
lite of Aurengzcbe, whose inode of 
making war so highly favoured their 
depredations, In addition to this, 
the imperial troops were tired out 
with a constant. campaign of above 
20 years, and grew disgusted and 
remiss in their duty. “Such was -the 
state of the Deccany provinces to- 
wards the conclusion of the long and 
able reign of Aurengzebe ; and: from 


it the difficulties of his successors. 


may be anticipated... lt is asserted 
by Mahommedan authors, that Zul- 
ficar Khan, one of Aurengzebe’s 
best generals, during six months, 


had 19 actions with the Mabarattas, 


and pursued them, from. place to 
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place, above 6000 miles, in marches 
and countermarches. du the year 
1717 Nizam ul Muluck obtained 
possession of what remained of the 
Mogul conquests in the Decean, 
which, trom. that period, virtually 
ceased to torm part of the empire. 
(Scott, Sydenham, Wilks, Ferishta, 
se. Se.) mo 
Decknatt, (Dackshinalaya, the 
Southern Residence) —A town in the 
province of Cuttack, 38 miles N. 
N. W. from the town of Cuttack. 
Lat. 21. i’. N. Long. 85°. 55’. E. 
Dresa, (Digala)— A town on the 
Coast of Malabar, 380 miles south 
from Mangalore, near to which are 


the ruins of an extensive wall, Lat. 


12°, 26’. N. Long. 75°. 6’. i. 

Dectan.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Malwah, situated among the Vin- 
daya Mountains, 28 mies south from 
Vojain. Lat. 22°, 49, N. Long. 75°. 
40. E. 

Derc.—A fortified town in the 
province of Agra, 44 milcs N. N. W. 
trom the city of Agra. Lat. 27°. 30’. 
N. Long.77°, 17’. E. 

In 1760 this place was possessed 
and strongly fortified by Sooraj 
Mull, the Rajah of the Jauts; but, 
in 1776, it was taken from that tribe 
by Nujuif Khan, after a sicge of 12 
months. It again became subject 
to the Jaut Rajah of. Bhurtpoor. In 
1805 Lord Lake attacked Holkar’s 
army, which was encamped under 


‘the walls of: Deeg, aud dcfcated it 


with great slanghter. "This battle 
proved. fatal to Holkar’s regular in- 
fautry and artillery; and the action 
at Futtyghur broke the spirit of his 
cavalry. Deeg was subsequently 


. surrendered to the British arms, af- 


ter a short and vigorous siege; and 
at the peace, which was afterwards 
concluded with the Bhurtpoor Ra- 
jah, he agreed to cede this fortress 
to the British, who subsequently re- 
stored it to him. (Malculm, Frank- 
lin, fe.) ... a 

- DenInDAH.—A town in the Ni-, 
zami’s terfitories, in the province of 
Berar, 40 miles S. W. from Ellich- 
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poor. Lat. 20°. 53’. N. Long. 77°. 
47°, E. ; 

Deumor—A small clear stream 
With a gravelly bed in the Gujrat Pe- 
ninsula, which rises in the hills near 
Wankancer, and flows past Tan- 
eared and Amram to Jooria, near to 
which it falls into the Run. 

DrELAoup.—A. town belonging to 
the Maharattas, in the provinee of 
Malwah, 24 miles N. from Bopal. 
Lat. 23°, 36’. N. Long. 77°. 267. BE. 

Devrt Iste.—A small island off 
the N. W. coast of Ceylon, Lat. 9°. 
35’. N. Long. 79°. 46’. fi. In length 
it may be estimated at seven miles, 
by three and a half the average 
breadth, ‘This island is subordinate 
to the district of Jaffuapatam, and 
affords good pasturage for breeding 
horses. ; 


a 


BR] ; 
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DELHI, (Dilli). 

A large province in Hindostan, 
situated principally between the 28th 
and 3ist degrees of north latitude. 
itis bounded on the north by La- 
hore, and several districts in North- 
ern Hindostan, such as Desscer, 
Dewarcote, aud Serinagur; to the 
south by Agra and Ajmeer; to the 
east it has Gude, and various ridges 
of high hills, which separate it from 
Northern Hindostan; and to the 
west Ajmeer and Lahore. In length 
it may be estimated at 240 miles, by 
180 the aycrage breadth. In 1582 
Abul I'azel deseribes it as follows: 

“The Soobah of Delhi is in the 
third climate. ‘The length, from 
Pulwul to Ludehaunch, on the banks 
of the Sutulcje, is 165 coss; aud the 
breadth, trom Sircar Rewary to the 
mountains of Kemauon, is 140 coss; 
and again, from Hissar to Khyzira- 
bad it‘is 130 coss broad. On the 
east lies Agra; on the north-cast 
quarter is-Khyrabad, in the pro- 
vinee of Onde; to the north are 
mountains; on the south, the bounda- 
ries are Agraand Ajmeer, and Ludc- 
»hauneh ephGnes it on the west. The 


Pea xt tag 
principagg@yers are the Ganges and 
we Jug 


£6; both of which have their 


‘little cultivated. 
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sources in this Soobah, and there 
are also many lesser streams. The 
climate is very temperate. Most of 
the lands are inundated during the * 
periodical rains, and some places 
produce ‘three harvests in the year. 
The rhinoceros is frequently hunted 
in Sircar Sembhel. : 

This Soobah contains eight sir- 
ears, viz. 1. Delhi; 2. Budayoon; 
3. Kemaun; 4. Sembhel; 5. Scha- 
runpoor; 6. Rewary; 7. Tissar }'c-. 
rozeh; 8. Sirhind. These — sircars 


are subdivided into 232 pergunnahs ; 


the measured lands are 28,546,816 
hecgahs. ‘The amount of the re- 
venue 601,615,555 dams, out of 
which 33,075,739 are seyurghal. 

in the above description are more 
inaccuracies than in most others by 
Abul Fagel, which is remarkable, 
considering the centrical situation of 
the Delhi province, and that it con- 
tained the capital of the empire. 

The. western quarter of this pro- 
vince, especially the country named 
the Hurrianah, suffers greatly for 
want of water in the hot season ; 
when it can only be procured from 
wells, which the inbabitants arc 
obliged to dig from 120 to 150 fect 
deep. Duriug the rainy season, the 
Cauggar River overflows part of the 
HNurrianch; after which the pastu- 
rage is excellent, and the country 
tolerably healthy, until the-desert to 
the westward becomes heated. In 
the latitude of Anopsher between 
the Jumna and Ganges, this province 
displays a naked sterility, which is 
seldom interrupted by the interygn- 
tion of either trees or cultivation ; 
having been for more than a century 
past plundered and devastated by 
every victorious faction, In tho 
territory between the Jumnae and 
Satulcje mango trecs are numerous, 
and the soil produces wheat, barley, 
gram, and other grains; but, on ac- 
count of the intestine feuds, is but 
This part of the. 
province is uncommonly dry, and 
irrigation is necessary to insure a 


crop; yet wells are only scen neax- 


towns and villages. Water is found 
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at a depth of from 10 to 15 cubits 
below the surface. 
im A. D. 1858, made a canal from 
fhe Sutaleje to the Jedjer, 100 miles 
in length; and cut many other ca- 
nals and water-courses, Which have 
been long choked up and. useless. 

At present (1814), this province is 
partitioned in the following manner: 

All to the cast of the Jumna, with 
a district round the city of Delhi, 
and a considerable portion of the 
north-castern quarter arc possessed 
by the British, and governed by a 
reeniar civil establishment, 

The south-west. is occupied by the 
Machery Rajah of Alvar, tlhe Rajah 
of Bhurtpoor, and other native chiels, 
who are in alliance with, or under 
the influence of the British govern- 
ment, 

‘The country to the N. W. of the 
Juinna, and suuth of the Sutulege is 
occupied by a number of petty Scik 
chief, and other native prinecs, in 
dependence on the British, who 
form a barrier to their territories in 
this quarter; in addition to which 
there is always a detachment of 
iroops stationed at. Ludehaanch on 
the Sutuleje. - 

"Nhe western frontier has a natural 
protection from the immense extent 
of desert and sterile territory, by 
which it is bounded, © | 

Except in the’ country possessed 
by the Company, the inhabitants 
still continue to carry on. internal 
warfare; to which they. haye been 
so long eccustonied, that they are 
extremely expert in tho use of arms, 
particularly the lance, sabre, and 
inatchlock,. The principal towns 
are Delhi, Sirhind, Saharunpoor, 
Buriely, Anopshehr, Meerat, Hissar, 
Scexdhuna, Patealah, aud Budayoon. 
The inhabitauts are a handsome -ro- 
bust race of men, and are a mixture 


of Hindoos,® Mahommedans,. ‘and - 


Seiks ; the latter religion, being. very 


prevalent in the northern: districts, . 


in point of population, the Dethi 
province ‘is greatly inferior. to. the 
Company's bestcultivated icrritories, 


such as Bengal, Bahar, or ‘Tanjore, 
3 


leroze the 3d° 


a0 
ePoded 


in the southern Carnatic; ut, that 
part of it under the Company's juris- 
diction, may be expected rapidly to 
improve, as it has now cijoyed a 
tranquillity of nearly lO years. "The 
present population of the whole pro- 
vince probably docs not excerd 
five millions. (Abul Fazel, Thomas, 
11th Register, Tennant, Sc.) 
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PELIL. 

A eity in Hindostan, the capital: 
of the Delhi provinee, and formerly 
of the Patan and Mogul empires. 
Lat. 28°. 49’. N. Lony. 77° 94. 1. 

During the splendid cra of Delhi, 
according to popular tradition, it 
covered a space of 20 miles; and the 
ruins at present occupy nearly as 
great a space. In the year 1631, 
the Emperor Shah Jepan founded 
the city of New Delhi, on the west 
bank of the Jumma, which he named 
Shahjchanabad. [1 is about seven 
miles in circumference, and is sur- 
rounded on. three sides by a wall of 
brick and stone, but without artil- 
lery. ‘The city has seven gates, viz. 
Lahore Gate, Ajmecr Gate, 'Turko- 
man Gate, Delhi Gate, Mohur Gate, 
Cabul Gate, and Cashmere Gate; all 
of which are built of free stone. 
Near the Ajmecr Gate is amadrissa 
or college of great extent, built by 
Ghazi ud Deen, the nephew of Ni 
zam wl Muluc; but it is now shut 
up, and without inhabitants, 

’.. Within the city of Shahjchanabad, 
or New: Delhi, are the remains of 
‘many splendid. palaces, belonging 
to the great Omrahs of the empire. 
Among the. largest, are those of 
Kummer ud .Deen Khan, Ali Mer- 
dan Khan, Ghazi ud Deen Khan, 
and Sefdar Jung. There are also 
the garden -of Coodseah. Begum, 
‘mother to Mahommed Shah; the 


‘palace of Saadet Khan, and that of 


Sultan Darah Shekoh.’ ‘They are 
all surrounded with high walls, and. 
‘take up a considerable space of, 
ground ;*as they comprehend gar- 
dens, baths, stables for all sorts of 
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animals, and music galleries, besides 
an extensive scraglio, 

In this quarter of Delhi are many 
very fine mosques still in good re- 
pair, the chief of which is the Jama 
Musjid, or great cathedral; whicli 
was begun by Shahjehan, in the 
fonrth year of his reign. and com- 
pleted in the 10th; the expenditure 
amounted ta 10 lacks of rupees. 
Not tar from the palace is. the 
mosque of Roshun ud Dowlah, where 
in 1729 Nadir Shah sat, and saw the 
massacre of the antortunate inhabit- 
ants ot Delhi; since which period, 
this part of the town has been but 
thinly inhabited. Besides these 
there are forty other mosques, but 
ofan infertor size. 

The modern city of Delhi con- 
iains many good houses, mostly ‘of 
brick. The streets arc in general 
nurow, wit} the exception of two; 
the first leading from the palace to 
the Delhi Gate, which is broad and 
spacious, and had formerly an acqne- 
duct along its whole extent; the 
second, from the palace to the La- 
hore Gate. 

The bazars of Delhi are but in- 
differently furnished, and the popu- 
Jation of the city miserably reduced 
since the end of Aurengzebe’s reign; 
when it is said to have contained 
two millions of inhabitants, au esti- 
mate probably inuch exaggerated. 
The Chandery Choke is the best 
furnished bazar, but the commerce 
is trifling. Cotton cloths and indigo, 
are still manufactared in the town 
and neighbourhood. ‘The chief im- 
ports are by the northern caravans, 
which arrive amiually, and bring 
from Cashmere and Cabut shawls, 
fruit, ahd horses. Precious stones 
of a good quality are to be had at 
Delhi, particularly the large red and 
black cornelian and peerozas; bee- 
-dree hookah bottoms are also manu- 
factured here: The cultivation in 
the neighbourhdod is principally on 
the banks: of the Jumna, whicre 
corn, ricesmillet, and indigo, are 
raised, 2 

‘Nhe city is partitioned into 36 


Whole being about oue mile. 
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divisions, each nanicd after a parti- 
cular nobleman who resides there, 
or from some local -ciremnstance. 
The modern Delhi, is principally. 
built on two rocky eminences. The 
palace was erected by the Emperor 
Shahjehan.. It is situated on the 
west bank of the Jumna, and is suy- 
rounded on three sides by a wall of 
red stone, the circumference of the 
Ad- 
joming to it is the fortress of Selim- 
ghur, nowin ruins. The observa- 


ioe is in the vicinity of Delhi, and 


was built in the third year of Ma- 
hommed Shah, by Rajah Jeysingh, 
but has since been repeatedly phin- 
dered. 

The gardens of Shalimar were 
made by the Emperor Shahjehan, 
and are said to have cost one inil- 
lion sterling; but, like his other 
works, are now inruins. They ap- 
pear to have occupicd abont one 
mile in circumference, and were 
surrounded by a high brick wall. 
The prospect to the southward of 
Shalimar, as far as the eye can 
reach, is covered with the remains 
of extensive gardens, pavilions, 
mosques, and sepulchres ; all deso- 
Jate, and in ruins. 

During the reign of Jehangeer, 
Ali Merdan Khan brought a canal 
from the Jumna, where that river 
approaches Carnaul, to Delhi, a dis- 
tance of ‘more than on¢ hundred 
iniles; which continued in existence 
until after the period. of the Persian 
and Afghan invasions, but was sub- 
sequently wholly choked up. In 
the suburbs of Mogul Parah this 
cana] extended three miles in length, 
and. bad small bridges erected over 
it, at different places. In 1810 the 
British government had workmen 


employed in cleansing and repair- 


ing this canal. 

Rajahs of Delhi or° Indraput are 
mentioned ‘by the Mahommedan 
historians so early as A. D. 1008, 
aud, in 1011, the city was taken and 
plundered by Sultan Mahmood of 
Ghizni, but it was restored to tho 
rajah as a tributary. 
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1193, A. D. Cuttuh ud Deen, the 
slave of Mahommed Gauri, took pos- 
session of Delhi from the Hiudoo 
princes, and commenced the series 
of Afghan sovercigus, which reigned 


until the inv: asion of Baber, - the | 


wreat grandson of 'Timour. Cuttab 
ud Deen continned subject to the 
Gauride sovereigns of North-wes- 
teru India, antil “the destruction of 
that dynasty by Gengis Khan. 


A.D. 

1210 Taje und Deen ascended the 
throne. 

1210 Aram Shah. 
1210 Shums ud Deen Altumsh. 

1233 Feroze Shah. 

1235 Mallekeh Doran, 
Zlah. 
1239 Byram Shah. 

1242 Allah ud Deen, Massud Shah. 

1244 Nassir ud Deen. 

1265 Yeaz ud Deen Balin. 
1286 Kaicobad. 

1289 Ieroze Shah Khiljce. 
1295 Secander Sani. 

1316 Shaheb ud Deen Omar. 
1317. Mubarie Shah. 

1321 Tuehlik Shah. 

1324 Sultan Mahommed. 

1351 Feroze Shah the Second. 

1289 Abubcere Shah. 

1393 Nassir ud Deen, Mahmood 
Shah. Timour in 1398 cross- 
ed the Indus, and took aud 

_ pillaged “Delhi during the 
reign of this prince; with 
whom, in 1413, ended the dy- 
nasty ‘of Afghan princes of 


Sultana Re- 


the tribe of Khiljee. (Zour 
died A. D. 1405,.1n his 71st 
ycar.) 


1413 Dowlet Khan Lodi. 
1414 Khizer Khan. | 
1421 _Mobaric Shah.. . 


+499 ‘Mahomet Shah the Second. ; 
me AG ; Deen the Second... 
; “Ladi. During this and 


* 


ae pacing reigns -Hin- 


c.atan was divided into sepa- 
jcx_ itates ; for in the Deccan, 
<st--at, Malwah, Jionpoor, 


ont Bengal, there were princes 
he assumed the style and 


doo 
dignity of kings. The dis- 
tricts also in the immediate 
vicinity of Delhi were oc- 
cupied by different. chiefs, 
who searecly even in appear- 
ance acknowledged the su- 
premacy of the Delhi sove- 
reign. 

1488 Secunder Ben Ladi. 

1516 Ibrahim Lodi. fu 1525 this 
prince was defeated by Sul- 
tan Baber, who the same 
year took pussession of Delhi, 
and founded the Mogul dy- 
nasty. 

1525 Sultan Baber, 

15380 Huimayoon. 

1556 Jellalud Deen Mahommed Ac- 
ber. This prince was bern at 
Amerkote in 1542, proclaim- 
ed emperor in 1556, and died 
at Agra in 1605. Ile was 
the greatest of gll the Mo- 
sul or Pattan sovercigns, His 
Vizier, Abul Fazcl, was mur- 
dered by some handitti, in 
the 47th year of his age. 

1605 Jchangeer. 

1628 Shah Johan. 

1658 Aurengzcbe died the 21st 
Februar y, 1707. 

Shah Allum the First, his cldest 
son, died by poison in 1712. - 
Jehaundar Shah dethroned and 

killed in 1712. 

Herokhsere assassinated in 1719. 
Ruffeh ul Dirjant, a child, died in 

1719, reigned four months. 

Ruffeh -ud Dowlah, a child, dicd 
in 1720, reigned threc months, 

Mahommed Shah died in 1747. 

Tn 1735 the Mahnrattas had inade 
such progress that they burned the 
suburbs of Delhi. Nadir Shah en- 

tcred Delhi on the 9th Mareh, 1739, 


-* and on the 14th April began his re- 


coliccted 


treat, having imincnse 


plunder. 

Mahommed Shah was succeeded 
by Ahmed Shah, who, in 1753, was 
deposed and blinded. 

Alumgcer the Second was assas- 
sinated in 1756, in which year Ah- 
med Shah Abdelli first entered Delhi. 

Shah Jehaun dethroned 1760. 
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Shah Allum the Second, 1761. 
Ue left the protection of the British 
at ANahabad, and entered Delhi in 
1771. In 1788 he was blinded with 
a daireer by Gholaiini: Kandit; ‘the 
Rohillah, who tortured, starved ‘to 
death, and massacred, ‘many of: the. 
royal family. A few “months alter- 
wards he was ‘put to death with tor- 
tures by Madhajee Sindia. This city 
contmued subject to the Sindia fa- 
mily from about 1770 until 1803, 
when General Lake, having defeated. 
the army of Dow let Row Sindia on 
the 11th Sept, within six miles’ of 
Nelhi, entered it next day. Krom 
this period the city of, Delhi has, ia 
reality, been subject to the British 
government, althongh nonii inally With 
a tract of country round. it, under 
the authority of the Mogul.’ 

Shah Allum, the blind Emperot 
of Delhi, departed this life in Dee: 
1806, after a tong and: disastrous 
reign of 44 years. His‘son Acber 
was, onthe same day, placed on the 
throne, “The tranquillity which pre- 
vailed in the city on his accession. 
was unexampled at the commence- 
ment of any prior reign, which had 
been, invariably marked with tu 
mults, commotions, and. bloodshed. 
In 1807 he signified to the British 
government his. wish to nominate 
his third ‘son, Wulli Ahud, as his 
siiecessor, which met with a decided 
rcfusal ; and the resident'at his court 
was instructed to exfilain to his ‘ma 
jesty the’ iinpoficy of appointing: any 
other of lis sons ‘to the exclusion of 
the eldest, ‘Abul Shifter.” 

Since’ the: ‘qbove: peiioad-the: tran- 
quillity of “this 
city has suffered no: ‘interruption. The 


native chiels, for whorh a” liberal-at: bis 


Jowance has been made by goverii- 
ment,’ a pear. to be sensible 6f: ity 
strong. alins on'their gratitude, mid 

mnunity at large to perceive 
the advaritages of security of pe 


and property; and the impartial’ wa | 
ministration of justice which they . 


now enjoy, contrasted with the an- 
archy, ud constant scenes of bloote 
steer Which’ marked tho ‘rapacious 


gtéat’ and’ ancignt’ 


DEODHUR.: 


dominion of the Maharattas.’ Cul-- 
tivation is daily on tho incrédse, 
breaches of the peace seldom oc- 
cur, and murder is hr dly ever com;: 
mitted. Within the city the value 
of propetfy of every description, but 
more especially of houses and lands, 
has mote than doubled, when com- 
pared ‘With. its worth during former 
goveruiitents.. cS 

Travelling: distance from Calentia 
by Birbhoom 976 miles.: (Franklin, 
Gladwin, Ferishta, Maurice, Rennel, 
MSS. Sth Report, Seott, §c.). 

De.LAMcotrTa. — A: fortress in. 
Northern Hindostan, in the province 
of gen Lat.’ 26°. 59’. N. Long. 
88°. 32. E. This fortress, which 
stig “ie principal :piass into 
Bootan, was takew by :sterm, in 
1773, by a detachment under: the 
command of Captain:John Jones. 
The fame of ‘this ‘exploit «greatly 
alarmed the Thibetians.- It was’ 
afterwards restored to the Booteas. 

“Denaicott.—A town. in:the pro- 
vince of Coimbetoor, 72 miles 8, by 
E. from Seringapatam.::Lat: 1 19% 28". 
N.- Long. 779. 11". Bo: 

Deopuur A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, near the western 
boundary, ' and - on the. read from 
Therah ‘to Theraud.. 

This‘ place contains about: 1000 
houses, ‘the greatest. part of which 
are: inhabited: by Rajpoots and Coo- 
lees. “There: are'-few- koonbees, : or 
cultivators; so ‘that: the ‘land: lies 
waste, ‘afd’ the ‘inhabitants subsist 
mostly by plundering their miserable 
neighbouts. + Phere is here a small 
ae ‘or fort;‘about 150— yards 

sy are’s-‘andl the whole town is sur- 
nite ‘by aditclt 16 feet.deep, but 
sable ia many places. ‘I'he junglo 
Cones close: up: to the town, and 
theré ‘sa great deficiency of ‘water. 

“PeGdhar is the property. of a Wa- 
iti Rajpoot, who resides in it. His 
family formerly possessed the adja- 
cent country, at which period the 
cdpital’ Was Bheelrec, 16 miles from 
this ‘place, and still said-te exhibit 
magnificent: ruius.. Bheelree had 250 
Villages subject to it; but, at present, 


DEVAPRAYAGA. 


there are only eight subordinate to 
Deodhur. The present rajah is nam- 
ed Poonjajee, and is a notorious 
marauder and robber, (AI‘ Murdo, 
ge.) 

Deocuir, or Deocuur.—See 
Dow ceraBaD. 

Deoaur, (Devaghar, the Fort of 
the Guds.)—~A town in thé province 
of Bahar, 105 miles W. N. W. from 
Moorshedabad. Lat, 24°. 30’, N. 
Long. 86°. 40’. E. 

At this place multitudes of pil- 
vrims are scen carrying the water of 
the Ganges to the western side of 
India. It is transported in large 
flasks, or bottles, of nearly five quarts 
each, suspended at the end of a 
bamboo which rests on their shoul- 
ders. A considerable trade in this 
article is carried on, notwithstand- 
ing the disfance. (Hodges, §c.) 

DEONELLA, Or DEONHULLY.—A 
town in the Rajah of Mysore’s ter- 
ritories, 23 miles N. by LE. from Ban- 
galoor, Lat. 13°. 15’. N. Long. 77°. 
54’. E. 

Near to this town is a sect, a 
subdivision of the Murresoo Wocul 
caste, every woman of which, pre- 
vious to piercing the ears of her 
eldest daughter, preparatory to her 
being betrothed in maitiage, must 
undergo the amputation of the first 
joints of the third and fourth fingers. 
of theirright hand. The amputation 
is performed by the blacksmith of 
the village, who, having placed. the 
fincer on a block, with a chizel per- 
forms the operation. 

if the girl to be betrothed be 
motherless, and the mother of the 
boy have not before been subjected 
to the amputation, it is incumbent 
on her to suffer the operation. In 
three districts this caste. occup 


above 2000 houses, and for the on- 


ginal cause of this strange ceremony 


they relate a. lpng legendary’ tale, 


(F. Buchanan, $c.) oe 
Dropoor, Scr: delat town 

in the province of Babar, district of 

Monghbix, 40 miics W. by S. from 

Moorshedabad. Lat. 24”. 

Long. 86°. 33. E. | 


&. . N. : 
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Deosir, (Devasaras).—A small 
district in the province of Cashmere, 
entending along the north side of 
the Jellum, or Colhumah, between 
the 34th and 36th degrees of north 
latitude. 

Deraun IsnmMeat Kuan.—A town 
in the Afghan territorics, on the west 
side of the Indus, 74 miles N. N. W. 
from Mooltan, Lat. 31% 35’. N. 
Long. 70°. 50. E. The embassy to 
Cabul, in 1809, halted here tor se- 
veral weeks. 

DerriAH Kuan.—A town in the 
province of Lahore, situated on the 
cast side of the Indus, 73 miles N. 
by W. from Mooltan. Lat. 31°. 36’, 
N. Long. 71°. 2’. E. It is tributary 
to the Cabul sovereignty. 

DespaRa, (Desavara).—A town 
in the province of Gujrat, 23 miles 
W.by N. from Broach. Lat, 21°. 
44'.N. Long. 72°. 44’. E. . 

Deucar, (Devacar).—A district in 
Northern Hindostan, situated about 
the 28th degree of north latitude, 
and bounded on the south by the 
province of Oude. It is tributary 
to the Goorkhali Rajah of Nepaul. 

Deucar.—A town in Northern 
Hindostan, the capital of a small 
district of the same name, and tri- 
butary to Nepaul. Lat. 28°. 9’. N. 
Long..82°. 10°. E. 

DevAPRAYAGA, (the Union of the 
Gods).—A town in Northern Hin- 


‘dostan, in the province of Serinagur, 


situated. at the confluence of the 
Bhagirathi and Alacananda Rivers. 
Lat. 30°. 9, N. Long. 78°. 31’. E. 
The Alacananda, before its junc- 
tion, is, in width and depth, the most 
considerable stream, being 142 feet 
in breadth; and, in the rainy season, 
it rises 46 or 47 feet above the low 
water level. ‘The breadth of. the 
Bhagirathi is 112 feet, and it is said 
to rise 40 feet during the rains. The 
upion of these streams: forms: the 
Ganges, the breadth of which is 80 
yards immediately below the junc- 
tion, . a 
This rs ay of the oe Heber a 
prayags (holy points where two rivers 
meet) mentioned, in the Sbasiras, 


. 
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‘and is'eonsidered by all the Hindoos 
‘4a place peculiarly sacred. ‘The 
own stands at the confluence of the 
‘Hivers, ‘and is bailt on the scarp ofa 
“motntali about 100 feet above the 
“water, ‘Fhe mountain riscs eight or 
900: feet above the town, ‘The houses 
“are, in general, two stories high, 
built of large stones, with a coarse 
‘Jitnestone cement, and covered with 
#. sloping roof of shingles. In the 
upper part of the town stands a 
‘temple sacred to Raghanath, or Ra- 
machandra, constructed of large 
pieces of cut stone, piled ap without 
mortar, in heig’it about 60 feet. Vhe 
presiding dle sity is an image about six 
tect high, cut in black stone, the 
lower part of which is painted red. 

The town contains 200 or 250 
houses, and is inhabited by Brah- 
mins of different sects, but princi- 
pally these from Poonah and the 
Decean.. Twenty-five. villages were 
vonferred in J aghire by the Ra jah of 
Serinager, aud since continued by 
the Goorkhali government of Ne- 
peul, for the support of this esta- 
blishment; but the annual produce 
not exceeding 1000, or 1200 rupees, 
is very itisuflicient tor the mainte- 
mance of the nuinerows. officiating 


- priests, 


The town ‘and temple suffered 


much by an earthquake in 1803, the 
tatter was repaired at the expense of 
Dowlect Row Sindia. ‘The resident 
Brahmins can give no information 
when, or-hby whom the edifice was 
constructed; the only point they are 


:- quite stire: of is, that it has been in 


existence 10,000 years; (Webb, &e.): - 


Devicotta, { Devicata, the Fort of 


'. the Goddess).-—A: town: in: the. pro- : 
“<¥ince ‘of 'Fanjore, situated: at the. 
_ mouth of the Coleroon: River,:127 | 
-- Bhiles’ Scby Wi from Madras, .and 42 


“a nalied qouth from Pondicherry, - ‘Jat. 


“ane, 


éiwas' taken 
“Wanjore by Major Lawrence in 1749, - 


on which: occasion Lieutenant Clive 


- pwticularly distinguished himsolf. It 


: was. stterwards taken hy. M. eral 


.59'..N. Long. 7 


vNs‘Long. 79°. 55’... This: 
from the Rajah of. 


DEWELMORRY. -’. 


-' Dewsn Rive R, (Deva). ~—See Goc- 
GRA. 

-DEwacur, (Devaghar). ae town 
in the Maharatta territories, in the_ 
provinceof Mahwah, 55 miles S. jo 
trom: K otah. Lat. Ra®. 36%. N, Long. 
76°. By Ds, 

Dewan, (Didan)~—A tow nin the 
provinee of Gujrat, 15 miles ES. 0. 
from Cambay. “Lat. 22°. 18’. N. 
Loug. 73°. E. 

Puwarcunck.—A town inthe 
province of Bengal, district of My- 
Inansingh, situated ‘on the west side 


of the Brahmapootra, 110 miles N. 
by W. from Dacca, 


Lat. 25°. 3 ON. 
Long. 89°..40. BE. 

Dr WARCUNDAH, (Der akhanda)— 
A large distriet in the province of 
lfyderabad, extending along the 
south side of the Gedavery, and si- 
tuated principally between the 18th 
and 19th degrees of north latitude. 
The country, on the northern frontier 
of this. division, along the banks of 
the Godavery, is very desolate, and 
coutains the ruins of several forts 
and towns which once existed. The 
chief towns are Balcundah and Juc- 
tall. Dewarcundah is in the Telin- 
gina corutry, and the ‘Telinga, or 
Aniray; is the. ahaa aU MARS: 
(Blunt, -&e.) 

DeEWwaAncorr, (Diw areata).— A dis- 
trict in. Northern Hindostan, in the 
province of Serinagur, situated about 


the. 3st. degree ‘of. ‘north latitude, 


between.'the Jumnpa. and G aNges. 
With the rest of the province it is 


tributary to the. Goorkhali goyern- 
-ment of Nepaul. - 


DEWARCOTE ey towns in the pro- 
vince of ‘Scrinagar, the capital.of a 
district of the same name, Lat. 30°. 
78°, 2. Eu: - 

. Dewetauunry, (Devalay year). — 
A-Goand. village in the provinee of 
Gundwaya, 65 miles S..:W. from 
Bustazy, Lat. 19%. JEN, Loug: 81°, 


413%, Ki they 
This is one: of tho: mont conndere 


able Goand. hamtets in the.country, 
and:-hasatwextensive spot, of, ground 
élcared{ round it. .1t is situated on 


- the east bank: of . the -Baypmgunga 


DIAMOND HARBOUR. 


River, which is here a considerable 
Stream, being angmenuted by the 
Ninetioa ef the Warda and Wainy 
Cringa Rivers, about six miles to 
the N. W. of this place. (Blunt, §c.) 
Deyrrin.—A town in Northern 
Hindostan, in the province of: Seri- 
mucar,’ Lat. 30° 19"°N. Long..77'. 
45', £. This smatt town is populous 
aud well built, and is the: capital of 
the lower division of Serinagar, which 
includes a space of level country 
Ivine between a chain of scattered 
hills, on the south of the great range 
of northern mountains, It formerly 
paid tributéto the Seiks, but latterly 
to the Goorkhali government of Ne- 
paul. (Poster, §e.) | 
Duegtroi.—A Portuguese settle- 
ment. on the north coast of the Is- 
land of ‘Timor, Lat. 8°. 35% S. 
‘Long. 125°. 30. LE. This town is 
inhabited by natives, Chinese and 
Portuguese, who carry on a. traffic 
with Macoa, and the neighbouring 
“asles, | 
-DHENJEE.—A town belonging to 
- Pwaraca, ‘and situated at the ex- 
tremity of the Gujrat Peninsula. This 
place is held by a relation of the 
Manick of Dwaraca’s, and is so difli- 
cult of access, owing toa juugle al- 
most impenctrable, and rough, rocky, 
ameven giound, that the Manick of 
‘ Dhenjee ‘has nearly withdrawn frem 
his -allegiance. Being situated in- 
‘land, this place possesses no‘ pirati- 
val’ vessels, but it furnishes men to 
the sea ports, and receives a propor- 


tion of the pirated goods. - A treaty - 
was concluded by Colonel Walker, -: 


on the 20th: Dec. 1807, with the 
Dhenjee Chief, Wagha Maniek,. by 
“the ‘conditions of which: he agreed. 
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name with the town. The river in 
February is here about three-fourths 
of a 1nile-across,. and must be furded 
at Kyterec, four miles. higher up, as 
it is deep at the fort. Dhoolpoor is@ 
a town. of considerable size, and the 
hilly country begins in its. vicinity, 


approaching from the north. (Hun- 
ter, &e.) - : : 
- Durove.—A large and populous 


walled town in the Gujrat Peninsula, 
situatdd near the GulfofCutch. The 
environs of this place are covered 
With gardens, and the town coim- 
pletely concealed by trees, with a 
clear stream of excellent water run- 
ning under it. It belongs to the 
Byaud of Jam. ‘This place had for- 
merly 140 villages subject to it, but 
Jam of Noanuggur has possessed 
himself of the greater part. (JZ Mier- 
do, &c.) . 
Duyrsa.—A ‘small “illase in ihe 
Gujrat Peninsula, situafed near the 
tua, in the district of Moorvee.. At 
this place are many funeral monu- 
ments, oue of which is in comime- 
moration of a mother, who volun- 
tarily burned herself on the funeral 
pile of her son—these immolations 
not being resiricted to the death of 
the husband. ‘The River: Phoolyer, 
with a small clear stream, and high 
rugged banks, runs past this village. 
(MM Murdo, §c.) ae 
-Duore.—A_ town in Northern 
Hiiudestan, in the country of the 24 


‘Rajahs, and tributary. to the. Nepaul 


government.: Lat,;28°..39',.N.-. Long. 
93°. 46", Bobet ang. 
Diamonn Harnour.—-A: harbour - 


low Caloutta in a: straight: linc,.,but 


to relinquish the profession of piracy,. mueb more-hy the windings of the 
to. assist vessels in: distress, and to ‘“river.: ‘This. place is. singularly .un- 
- abstain: from pluadering -them,—. ,healthy,. especially: in the monthg: of 
AM Murdé, Treaties, §e.). een: —: duly, August, and, Septembern:at — 
” “Dxnoo.poon, Dhslapur).--Atawn ;;; and after the periodical rains, “This 
in the province of Agra, 42 miles: itprobably owing.té the-proximity 
'S:S.'Witrom. the city.ef Agra. Lat..Gef:the anchorage to:the low swampy 
26°, 43°0N...Long:-77°. 66. E.-34: » shores, where- a.number.of ‘rwulets 
. + Phi. place: standa about. a mile‘: open itd-the stream ofthe Heaghly, 
* fromthe River Cliumbul; .on: the: ‘agd bring,dawn.o quantity.o£ pasrid 
‘| baajks/of avbich is a fort-of the _ vegetable and: animal ; substances, 
, : Zz 
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that emit the most offensive vapours. 
At Diamond Harbour the Company's 
ships usually unload their outward, 
and receive the greater part of their 
Gomeward bound ec: ‘argocs, from 
whence they proceed to Sagor Roads, 
where the remainder is taken in. 
There are mooring chains laid down 
here, and on shore the Company 
have warchouses for ships’ stores, 
‘rigging, &e. and at an adjacent vil- 
lage provisions and refreshments are 
purchased. 

Diamonp Isranp.—A small island 
on the cast side of the Ray of Ben- 
gal, about 12 miles south trom Cape 
Negras, Lat. 15°. 51. N. Long. 94°. 
12’. &. This island abounds with 
excellent turtle of the largest size, 
from 40 to 50 of which may be turn- 
ed in one night. ‘The shore being 
studded with sharp rocks, except in 
one or twenlaces, considerable eau 
tion is required in landing from 
boats. (Johnson, &c.) 

Diamern,(Ud yamapura) = town 
in the province of Cochin, 17 miles 
E. by S. from the town of Cochin. 
Lat. 9°. 55’, N. Long. 76°. 37’. E. 
Here a celebrated synod was held 
to convert: the Nestorian Christians 
to the Romish church. 

Dipwana.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, 50 miles north. trom 
the town of Ajmeer. Lat. 27°. 20". 
N, Long. 74°. 53’. E. 

DicLiccy Nevr.—A town in the 
Island of .Ceylon, situated 10 or 12 
miles to the eastward of Candy, in 
the direetion of Battacolo, ‘The dis- 
trict yound this place: is: still more 


wild and: impenctrable. than that. 


which surrounds Candy, on which 


account it has been selected for a. 


royal residence. At one period, when 


the king was driven out of Candy,,. 


and: his capital burned, he found 
here aretreat to which no European 
army has. becn able to penetrate. 


among the surrounding hills, and in 
those places where the woods leave 
a clear s ne the soil — rice. 
* (Perciwiil, Se 


of other cattle. 


aie see, ( Dina jpoor oud dis-” 


DINAGEPOOR. 


triet in the province of Bengal, si- 
tuated principally between the 25th 
and 36th degrees of north latitude. 
Ou the north jt is bounded by Rung- — 
poor and Purneah; on the south by 
Ranjeshy ; on the cast by Rangpoor 
and Mymunsing, and on the west 
by Purneahand Rajemal. ‘This dis- 
trict was formerly named Circar Pin- 
jerah, and, according to Major Ren- 
nel’s measurement in 1784, contain- 
ed 3519 square miles. During the 
Mogul government, Dinagepoor, 
along with Edracpoor, constituted 
the ferritorial jarisdiction of Aurun- 
gabad, and was originally a frontier 
towards the independent Rajahship 
of Cooch Bahar, on which account 
it was but littie known, and lightly 
asscssed, 

The soil of this district is consi- 
derably diversificd, and the face of 
the country of a waving appearance, | 
being divided into small vallies, each 
iwo or three. miles broad. ‘These 
vallies are watered by small rivers, 
which, in the rainy season, swell 
into large lakes, 50 or 60 miles in 


‘Jength, and two or three in breadth, 


overflowing all the low lands, which 
are dry in the cold season. ‘These 
vallies, at the distance of 50 or 60 
miles from the Ganges, are scarcely 
higher than the surface of its waters; 
when, theretore, the river is swollen 
by periodical rains, the waters of the 
vallies are not only prevented from 
running off, but are so much in- 
creased asto be navigahle tor vessels 
of considerable burthon. « 

The soil of the elevated portions - 
of land is, in general, .a stiff clay, 


-in some places black and porous, in 
,others white and tenacions. 
soil of some of the vallics resembles 


The 
that of the elevated parts, and that 


‘of: the others is rich aud loamy; with 
.a substratum of the saino kind of 
clay which forms the h¥cher grounds. 
There are.a few villaces scattered - 


"These: lew lands ‘are, “for the most 
part, covered with long grass.of dif- 
ferent sorts,.and afford pasture to a 
great many buffaloes, and largé herds 
‘The northern parts 
of. the district are more level than. 


DIN AGEPOOR. 


the southern ones, have a loamy 
soil, and are well cultivated. 

~The higher lands, in the south of 
the district, are inhabited by Ma- 
hommedans, aud the lower by Hin- 
doos, On thie higher clay lands very 
little besides rice is produced, and 
except in very sinall spots which are 
well manured, only one crop in the 
year. The loamy vallies, which do 
not lic so low as to endanger the in- 
undation of the crop, produce not 
only rice, but also a good crup of 
mustard, or pulsc, in the cold sea- 
son, The land which produces two 
erops is Ict for a rupee and a half per 
hbeegah (one-third of an acre); that 
which produces one crop three- 
fourths of a rapee per beegah. 

The inhabitants of the Dinagepoor 
district are, in gencral, extremely 
poor; and their firming utensils are 
therctore proportionally simple and 
wretched. Only one person attends 
a plough, holding the handle in one 
hand, and occasionally pulling the 
tails of the oxen with the other. A 
pair of oxen may be purchased for 
six or cight rupees, a plough for five- 
JGths, and a yoke for onc-tourth of 
a rupee. In the dry season it is 


often necessary to water the ficlds, - 


which is done with a sort of trough 
12 or 16 feet long. Rice is the 
staple commodity of the country, of 
which four kinds, including -se- 
veral varieties, are principally cul- 
tivated, 

The next article is.indigo, for 
which many parts of this district are 
improper, as it will not grow in the 
white clay lands, is sparingly pro- 
duced on the black or red clays s. 
and as inmost of the soft and loamy. 


parts lie so low; as to be subject to’ 
suddeif inundations, which: would: 


destroy the crop. 


Many sorts ef fibrous santa: for: 
cordage and sackcloth arc sown in 


April, May, and June ; the phasev- 
lus, mungo, and mustard seed, .are. 
also raised, 1 lax, ‘though ‘abun- 
dantly cultivated in the central parts. 


of | Bengal, for its use in making oil,- 


is but little cultivated in this divi- 


ot] 
sion. The natives. know nothing of 
its use to make thread. 

The kind of wheat found in this 
quarter is bad, and the flour pro- - 
duced therefrom. is of a very dark 
colour, consequently is not saleable 
among Europeans. Several sorts of 
pulsc are sown at the commence- 
ment of the cold season, such as ke- 
sari, (lathyrus sativa), the mashuri, 
(ervum fens), and the boot (cicer 
arietinum). ‘Tobacco is cultivated 
to a considcrable extent in low and 
loamy lands; and on nfoderately high 
spots, where the soil is good, the 
sugar-cane is planted in February 
and Mareh. 

At present the poverty, prejudices, 
and ignorance of the natives strong- 
ly operate against improvements in 
agriculture. "Could an adequate re- 
medy be found for these gy#ls, many 
other things might be cultivated to 
great adv antage. Hemp would flou- 
rish in many ‘spots. Cotton, which 
is scarcely cultivated, might be raised 
to a great extent, if proper methods 
were taken to introduce the best 
kinds ; and the culture of wheat and 
barley might occupy many acres, 
which now lic in a waste state. 

Several sorts of timber might be 
planted all over the district, and in- 
deed all over Bengal.- ‘The sisoo, 


the Andaman red wood, the jack tree, 


the teak, the mahogany, the satin 
wood, the chuckrassy, ‘the toon, and 
the sirisha, should be principally 
chosen. The sago tree would grow 
in alt the higher parts; and the-date - 
trec, planted. close, would. greatly 


improve many aoe now wholly un- 
-_ productive. 


‘In the Dinagepoor district several 


obstacles prescnt themselves to the 


farmer. Large flocks of wild bafia- 


-loes and hogs. infest ‘the fields; ‘and. 
jnundations, occasioned by: the overs 
‘fluwing of the rivers, frequently de” 
-Stroy-the craps. 


Jn the present state 
of society: the introduction of dairies, 
the feneing and ‘manuring of land, 


‘the use of wheel carriages, and im- 
provements of a similar kind, are 


scarcely practicable. 
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In 1801, by the divections of the 
Marquis Wellesicy, then governor- 
-feneral, the board of revenue in 
Bengal circulated various queries on 
Sta tistical subjects to the collectors 
of the different districts. The result 
of their- replies tended to establish 
- the fact, that the Dinagepoor district 
¢ untaincd 600,060 inhabitants, in the 
proportion of onc Mahommedan to 
four Hindoos; and that the zemin- 
dar’s profit exceeded 10 per cent. 
annually. | 

Ramnauth,one of the Vaisya caSte, 
from Upper Hindostan,is the earliest 
«. known ‘ancestors .of the present ra- 
jab’s family, and held the zemiadary 
ae 1728. (Carey, J. Grant, Cole- 
brooke, Sc.) 

DinaGeroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, the capital of a dis- 
trict ofsthe same name, sitnated on 
the east side of the Parnabubah 
River, 102 miles N.N. E. from Moor- 
shedahad. Lat. 25°.37'.N. Long. 
89°. 40’. E. 


Dinapoor.—A town in the pro- 


vince of Bahar, district of Bahar, 
situated on the south bank of the 
Ganges, two miles west from ays 
Lat. 25°. 39’. N.: Long. 85°. 3. EK. 
. Here are..very extensive ea 
ments for a brigade of troops. ‘The 
. Officers have more accommodation 
‘than in any barracks in England; 


. and the private soldiers of the Jiuro- . 


- pean regiments are. provided with 


Jarge and wellaired apartments, | 


. "The native soldiers are quarter ed in 
small. huts, which to them..js no 
hardship, ‘; "Beyond ‘Dinapoor iy an. 
excelent. house.in the European 
style; belonging. to Saadet Ali, the.. 
present, Nabob of, Oude,.and built 
_ by-hiny while residing as (a private . 
. persan: under the Compa ny’s protec... 
‘Bons | ‘He: wag continuing. his, inj- 
“provements when .he was raised to 
uthe: throne of, Oude, consequently: 
_ several of the-huildings orm a 
nished. . (Lord Vulentia, &¢.) 

eDINDIGUL, (Dandigala). ne ‘dis. 
idee: . ES south of ears ip pemete 


DINDIGUL. 


has Coimbetoor and Kistiagheiry 

to the south 'Trayancor and Madura; 
on the cast it has the Polygar ter- 
ritory and Madura; ‘and on the west 
Travancor, Cochin, and ‘Malabar. 
The principal rivers arc. the Nuil 
aud. the. Amravati ; ahd the chief 
‘towns Dindigul, Balny, and Pala- 
petty.. 

In the villages of Dindigul the 
samc internal policy is found to pre 
vail as in the other provinces. Cer- 
tain inhabitants, under particular 
titles, ave in the enjoyment ofa por- 
tion of land rent free, and are the 


hereditary occnpiers of the remain- 


der. Certain principal officers, the 


curnum (or register accountant of 


the revenue affairs of the village), 
ironsinith, carpenter, barber, washer- 
man, village waitchinan,, potmaker, 
dancing girls, the distributer of wa- 
ter, kc. &e. are sometimes found in 
a village, sometimes only a part of 
them. They have the goverument 
produce of a portion of land assigned 
to them for their livelihood, but no 
claim to .cultivate the lands and, 
from the occupation in life of many 
of the incumbents, it may ‘be ima- 
gined they seldom have the ‘Wish. A 


portion of the produce’ is ‘given to 


thein in addition, botli from the grain 
in the ear, and trom the heap: when 
threshed. 

‘Dindigul was ceded to the Com- 
pany. by Tippoo ‘in.1792; ‘and now. 
together with Madura, the Manapara 
Pollams, Rumiad, and Shovarunca, 


forms one of the collce terships: wider 


the Madras presidency. The Din- 
digul districts and. sequestered pol- 
ams. have been. converted | ints 40 
-gemindaries. | _ Hodson, Sth Report, 

-Hurdis, Se.) . : 
 Dinbicut—-A town in the south 
“of India, the capita]. of adistrict of 
‘the. game janie. hat. 10°, 22" N, 
akon 5 ABO: 60K, “The fort: of ‘Din- 
an ig, sitngted on a strong rock, 
fn ye midst of 4, plait, OF satlier. val- 
sy, which Orme. its district; Honnd- 
_ed ito the ¥ ost. hich ‘the great ratige of 
nie sit ‘trom 


agua 
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east by a lower range which runs be- 
tween if and the district of Madura. 
It was conquered in 1755 by the 
Mysore Rajahs, and was tiken by 
the British army in May, 1783; but 
-restorcd to Tippoo at the peace of 
1754. It was finally aeqhired by the 
British, along 
1792. aa | 
. Travelling distance from. Seringa- 
pata, 198 miies; from Madras, 275 
miles, (Wilkes, Rennel, $e.) | 
DincuLwaaa.—A town possessed 
by independent chicts, in the pro- 


with ‘the: district, in 


vince of Gujrat, 70 miles N. E. from | 


Ahmedabad. Lat.28°.15’.N. Long. 
73°, 53'. E. te 

Dinning (Paulo) Ist¥.—This island 
and the Pulo. Sambelong (nine 
islands) lie at the entrance of the 
Pera River, in the Straits of Malacca, 
about latitude 4°, 15’. N. 

Ditreau, (Dattya).—A town in 
the province of Bundelcund, 20 miles 
Xi. from Narwar, Lat, 25°. 43’. N. 
Long. 78°. 32’. E. | 

This town is abont a mile and a 
half long, and nearly as much in 
breadth, populous, and well built; 
the houses being mostly of ‘stone, 
covered with tiles. It is surrounded 
by a stone wall, and furnished wiih 

gates. . The rajab has a palace with- 
“out the town, on the south-east side, 


on an eminence; from whence there . 


is a view of the country as far as 
_Pachoor, Narwar, and Jhansi. Cluse 
to this hill is an extensive lake: . 
The inhabitants are a robust, 
handsome race of men; have » great 
reputation as a warlike people, and 
make excellent soldiers. Jn = 1790 
the surrounding district ‘yielded a: 


BAS 
the territory, which, from ancicut 
times, had déscended to hina by ir- 
heritanee. In consideration of. this 
favour he agreed to consider the 
-Peshwa andthe British as his per- 
petuial allies, and engaged to reler 
to the latter for adjustment of any 
disputes that might arise with neigh- 
bouring chiefs professing obedicnce 
to the British government: recipro- 
cal assistance to be given to each 
otber in quelling any disturbances 
in the contiguous territories of the 
allies. (Hunter, Scott, Treaties, se.) 

Div, (Devipa, the Island)—A small 
island and harbeur at the southern 
extremity of the Gujrat Peninsula. 
Lat. 20° 43’.N, Long. 71°. E.- 

This small island, about four railes 

long by one broad, in ancicnt times, 
contained a Hindoo temple, dedi- 
cated to Somnath, celebrated for its 
sanctity and riches. A.1025, Sul- 
tan Mahmood of Ghizni, having con- 
quered, or rather overrun the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, reached this place ; 
aud, having plundered the temple, 
broke the image in picces, and dis- 
patched the fragments to Mecca, 
Medina, Ghizni, and other Mahom- 
medan cities, The wealth acquircd 
here is described as being equal im 
value to all the booty he had acquired 
during his prior expeditions. 

In. 1615 the Portuguese obtained 
possession of Diu; and in 1536, by 
permission of Bahadur Shah,. the 
Sultan of Gujrat strongly fortified it. 
While the: Portugnese power. prus- 
pered it enjoyed a considerable com- 
merce; ‘but’ it fell with. their decay, 
and in 1670 was surprised.and plun- 
‘dered by. the Muscut: Arabs, then a 


revenue of nine or 10 lacks of rupees: considerable jnaritime:‘pawer, who 
annually, subject to the payment of obtained gréat plunder.” 1t-hos.since 
a tribute to the Maharatias, During ' ‘divindled awdy, and-¢s now-an insig- 
the reign of Aurenzcbg, Ditterh was‘ iiificarit place, with: ‘little-on_ no 
the capital of Dhoulpat Roy; a Bon-* commerce ;‘but it- may, at some fu- 
fejlah Rajah ef some celebrity: ‘tare’ period, become agaimof. conse- 
_ On the cession’ of Bundejewnd by ‘qtience, on account of its harbour 
_, the, Peshwa, ‘to ‘the Britlsh;ia'1804, and gedgraphical situation. (Siew- 
Rajah Paréckhyect of Dittedli joined art, Bruce; Duncan, $e.) 2 3 | 
the British ‘standard; anda treaty Doas.'This name should proper- 
was drranged with him, by Which he ‘ly inetade all the territory. be@wec? 
was confirmed in the" possession of’ see Famhd and Ganges; but the term. 
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is usually restricted to the. southern 
portion of it, for the most part com- 
prehended in the province of Agra, 
and, during the Mogul government, -: 
‘subdivided into the districts of Fur- 
ruckabad, Kanoge, Etaweh, Korah, 
Currah, and Allahabad... There are 
‘several doabs in Hindostan, the name 
meaning any tract of country in- 
‘cluded between two rivers. Rye 
This country is, in general, fertile, 
and produces rich crops when pro- 
perly cultivated. Tamarind and 
large mango trees abound, and give 
the country the appearance of a fo- 
rest. The millet raised, although a 
small-eared grain, furnishes a great. 
quantity of straw, 10 feet long, which 
is of great use as provender for cattle. 
Besides millet, sugar-cane and bar- 
ley are cultivated ; and, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kanoge, considerable 
quantitie®af tobacco, the only plant 
introduced by Eurgpeans ‘that is in 
‘general request in Hindostan. The 
soil of the- Doab is so much adapted 
to the produce of indigo, that the 
plant is there found in a-wild state, 
of superior quality to that produced 
by cultivation. The cattle, gene- 
rally, are.--much inferior in weight 
and size to those of the more south-. 
erly provinces, . During the months 


of April and May, before the com- - 


mencement of the rains, the atmos- 
phere of the Doab is excessively sul- 
try; and evenin the winter season 
it is the morning only ‘that is cool. 
A coarse cotton cloth, dyed-red with: 
‘cheap materials, is manufactured. 
about -the centre of this province ; 
and also: andther species, named ge- 
vis and gezinas, - .. is 


During the latter part of. the Na- 
‘bob of Oude’s government. this coun-; 


‘try .was, for some. time, under the 


Management of Almass Ali Khan,' 
‘@ eqnuch, and was. then tolerably: 
‘well cultivated; but-the whole face: 
‘of the province inthe Lower Doabs,? 


‘and the nimerous towns in -ruivs, 
proves the: miserable government it: 


gh every .where amongst. the: 


uspally subjected to. Remains . 
pier population ard fertility:, 


‘BARRY. 


extensive wastes and jungles which 

now occupy a large portion of the | 
surface. ‘Fhe tranquillity which it 

has lately exxjoyed, under the British: 
authority, has been so long unknown 
to the inhabitants, that a rapid im-. 
provement may; be: expected, and: 


‘indeed: és already visible.* A ‘consi- 


derable part: of the military popu- 
lation are Mahommedans, long ac- 
customed to a predatory life; and 
some time must elapse before thcy 
can accommodate their habits to the 
new situation in which they are 
placed. - . : o 
By the treaty of peace, concluded 
with Dowlet Row Sindia onthe 30th 
Dec. 1803, he ceded ‘to the British 
all his forts, territories, and. rights in 
the Doab, between ‘the Ganges and 
the Jumna,: and.all territories lying 
to the north of the Rajahs of: Jyna- 
gur and Joudpoor, and the Rannah 
of Gohud. ‘The sduthern part of 
the Doab was ceded, during the ad- 
ninistration of the Marquis Welies- 
ley, in 1801, by the reigning: Nabob. 
of Oude, Saadet Ali. It: did not 
constitute any of the origiialposscs-. 
sions of bis family, having becn add- 
ed; along with: Rohileund, to the 
Qude dominions by the victories ob- 
tained by the British armies: .(Zen- 
nant, Asiatic Registers, Colebrooke, 
CD ae See 
Doanen Barry, (Bari, Residence). 
— A district in the province of La- 
hore, .situated between the Beyah 
and Ravey rivers,.and the 30th and 
3ist degrees of north latitude. In. 
modern maps. this territory is placed 
in Mooltan; but, according to Abul 
Fazel’s'arrangement, in 1562, it be- 
longed. to. Lahore. |. He describes it 
as.follows:. - a a a 
« Sircar Doabeh Barry, containing 
52:-:mahals, measurement eoarees 
beegahs,:revenue 142,820,1 ams, 
seyurghal $,923,029ddins.” 
“Phre-eountry is also named Man- 
jha, and the Seiks who inhabit it are. 
hamed Manjha Singhs. . Jt: cqntains 
the ‘cities of: Lahore and Amritseer ;- 
and: becomes,: in ‘consequence, the: 
gretit centre. of the power of:the Seik : 


oe 
« 
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mation. - Runjeect Singh of Lahore, 
Futteh Singh of Aflawal, and Joodh 
‘Singh of Ramgadia, are. the princi- 
‘pal chiefs of the country, which is 
described as less fertile towards the 
‘mountains than the Doabeh: Jnlilin- 
der; but, as it lies on the same level, 
it must pdssess nearly the same cli- 
mate and soil, (Malcolm, Abel Fa- 
zel, fe.) 

Doasen JALLINDER, (Jalindra). — 
-A large district in the province of 
Lahore, included between the Sutu- 
jeje and Beyah rivers, and. for the 
most part between the 30th and 3ist 
degrees of north latitude. Abul Fa- 
zel, in 1582, places it in the Lahore 
province, and describes it aa follows: 

-“ Sircar Doabeh Beit Jallin- 
der, containing 60. mahals, measure- 
ment 3,279,302 beegahs, reyenue 
124,366,212, seyurghal 2,651,788 
dams. This sircar furnishes 4155 
cavalry, and 79,536 infantry.” 

The Jallindcr Doab, which reaches 
from the mountains to the junction 
of the Sutuleje and Beyah, is the 
most fruitful of all the possessions 
of the Seiks, and. is not excelled in 
climate and vegetation by any pro- 
‘vince in India. The soil is light, 
but very productive; and the ‘coun- 
‘try, which is open and level, abounds 
in every kind of grain. The want of 


water, which is so much felt in other. 


‘parts. of India, is here unknown, as 
it istound every where in abundance, 


within two or three feet of the sur- 
‘of 'Fangquin, situated inland on the- 


face. The principal towns are Ja- 
Jindra and Sultanpoor. ; 

. This territory is principally:o oceus 
pied. .by the Malawa at gs Seiks,. 
who are called the Doabeh Singhs, 


or Singhs who dwelt ‘betwixt. yo" 


rivers. With these chicfs -wd!dre, 
little -acquajnted:. “In:-1808.. Terah 


Singh was one of the most-eonsidet-: 
able; but ‘he.-and. the others: have? situated at the motth ef the Taptes, 7 
been greatly: weakened: chy: theitcons2 15 miles S. W. from Surat: ‘Eat. 21 


stant: internal discord. ‘(Moledtn, 


Abul Fazel; §c.) ‘~ 
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country around this place is covered 
with bushes or coppice wood, ‘al~ 
though the soil is good, and: the. 
couutry-no where too‘steep for cul- 
tivation.: For 100 years past this 
place has been subject to the My- 
sore, although it. was separated from 
the capital by the Mahommedan go- 
vernment of Sera. In the mean 
time several of the neighbouring hill 
forts, or droog's, continued subject to 
their original polygars, who were 
mostly robbers, until the whole were 
finally” expolletl by Tippoo. (F. Bu- 
chanan, §c.) 

DorssAH.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district ‘of Chuta 
Nagpoor, 213. miles W. N. W. from 
Calcutta. Lat. 28°. 11’. N. Long. 
85°, 16’. E. 

Dono.—A_ small town, tributary 
to the Malwah Maharattas, in the 
province of Agra, 21 wifes S. W. 
from Gualior. Lat.26°.9’.N. Long. 
79°. 50’. E. 

Botcan, (Dholea) —A ‘town and 
district in the province’ of Gujrat, 
ceded to the British government in 
1803 by the Guicowar, in part pay- 
ment of the subsidiary. force supplicd: 
for. his pl Lat. 22°. 47". N, 
Long. 72°, 25’. E. : 

Do ian, (Doli). —A town pos- 
sessed by independent chiefs, in the: 
province of Gujrat, 33 miles sort: 
east from Cambay. Lat, 22°. 47/..N.: 
Long. 72°, 26’. E. ‘s 

Dowea.—A town in the kingdom: 


principal braich of" the ‘Tangquin’ 
River. Lat. -20°. 40’. -N.° ‘Long. 
106°. E. In the 17th century this: 
wasa place of considerable trade, and’ 


‘frequented: by European vessels, par- 
. ticularly thé: Dutch. - e 


>Domvs.—A ‘town in fie -Bfitish © 
territuries,'in:the province of Gujrat? 


afew 


SN. “Long. 72% 59. FE: 
Donvra Heisv.~~—Phe ates: 


“DoDaSBAILEA=-A. schall fortife « mtost extremity of thé Island of Cey- 


village 3 in. the territories: of. the My-': 
sore Rajahi ; -at.13?, 80’. Bi: Long: : 


779: 255: ‘The ‘greater partofitie ; Long.’s0°.:40'. E 


lon,‘adjacent to which ‘is: the ‘settle- 
ment of nliai ‘Lat. a. ‘BO ‘'N. 
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+s Doonan,(Deana).—A town in the 
province of Gundwatia,- 30 miles 
egouth from the town of Gurrah. Lat. 
3299.48; N. - Long. 80°. 3! B.. .. 
Sac Doonneakensa, (Dundyacara).— 
3.A-town in the Nabob of Oude’s ter- 
-fitories,. 50. miles S. by W. from 
‘Lucknow. - Lat. 26° 12’. N. Long. 
80°. 40". BE. 3 ve 
:- Dooryenaut, (Durighat).— A 
-‘town in. the province of Allahabad, 
: district of Gazypoer, situated on the 
. south. side of the Goggrath, 70 miles 
north east from Benares. Lat. 26° 
2 15'sN.:° Long. 88°. 31. E. | 
' " Deoryorooc.—A fortified hill in 
the Rajah of Mysore’s.tetritories, 80 


miles N. N. E. from Seringapatam. | 


- Lat. 13°, 97’. N. Long. 779. 25’. E. 
: Dory. Harsour.—A_ harbour -on 

. the northern coast of Papua. Lat. 
' 489.8. Long, 134°. 35’. E. The 
promonteyy of Dory, the sea-coast 

- of which-extends about 14 leagues, 
-.is_ of: a moderate height, the ground 
..every..where ascending gradually. 
- The trees are lofty, with little under- 
-. wood.. The neighbouring country 
- abounds with. fresh water rivulets, 
and there is good grass. The cli- 
_. mate tis temperate, being so. near to 
:. the high mountains of Arfak, where 
~. the. clouds scttle. At this harbour. 
..are Beither fowls nor goats; but 
: Wild. hogs, fish, greens, and fruit, are: 
tobe had. ‘The Papuas resident at 
_ this harbour. are supplied with plan- 
tas and calavansa beans: by the. 
horaforas of the: interior, whe receive 
Jn. returm .iron and: other. goods. 
- Wood. is: plenty here, and the wild. 


‘“nutihog grows in the vicinity. (For-. : 
tafe, Teed. Vtaiee ® . Of by Malek Amber, an. Abyssinian 


‘rest, §e.}. ... 


_. Douproeor, (Daud oor) A town. 


“in. tho. provinee of. Gundwana, pos- 
> sceysed: by ndependent.Geand Chiefs, 

35 miles.§, by. B.from Bustay... Late. 
(19°.960:N. Long.:88°. 10’ BE. / 


om, 


+: sDoppanka.—aA town inhe South:: 
,0f-Tindia,.2 district -of Commim,. 87:: 
L at.. 15°. i 
ae - Jt is now comprehended in the. do- 
district in the -: 
é sano in’ the province... 

ad, situated. principally . 


miles. N. from Cudapah. 
20 OMLETABAD.—-A 


ON) 


DOWLETABAD. 


between ‘the 19th and 20th degrees 


of north latitude, and extending 


along the north side.of the Godavery. 
DowLetaBaD, (Deoghir, or Deo- 
hur)—A town and strong fortress 
in the province of Aurungabad. Lut. 
19°. 52". N. Long. 76°, 2. E. This 
place is deemed by the natives im- 
-pregnable.. It stands on the summit 
of a mountajn, which is surrounded 
With other inclosures, of which that 
on the plain contains a large town. 
The two lower forts are so overtop- 
ped by the upper, that they are cn- 


. tirely under its command, 


When the Mahommedans carried 


the year 1293, Deoghiy, or. ‘Tagara, 
was the: residence of a. powerful 
Hindoo Rajah, who was defeated, 
and his capital taken and plundered 
of immense riches. In 1306. this 
fortress and the surrounding district 
were reduced to permanent sub- 
jection by Mallick: Naib, the Em- 
peror of Delhi’s general. In the 
early part.of the 14th century, the 
Emperor Mahommed made an at- 


_ tempt to establish the capital of his 


empire at Deoghir, the name of 
which he changed to Dowletabad. 


To effect this he almost ruined Del- 


hi, in order fo drive the inhabitants 
to his new capital, 750 miles distant 
from their old habitations ; he was, 
however, unablé to carry his.scheme 
into effect. ae SS 

- About the year 1595 Dowlctabad 
surrendered to Ahmed Nizam Shah; 
of. Ahmednuggur, and on the fall of 
-this dynasty it was taken. possession 


slave, who was reckoned the ablest 


general, politician, and financier. of 


his age. His siccessors reigned un- 
til 1634, when it was taken by. the 


7; Moguls: during the reign. of. .Shah 


Jeban,.and the capital transferred to 
the neighbouring town: of. Gurka, or 
Kerkhi, since named : Ayrpngabad. 


yainions “of the Nizam. . .(Feriskia, 
Scott, Orme, Renuel,: Wilkes Walford, 
£8). p 


DUNDAH. 


"Draviva, (or Dravira).—This is 
the -ancient name of the country 
which terminates the south of Endia. 

“Its northern: Jitits lie’ between. the 
19th and 13th degrées of ‘nortly -lati- 
‘tude, and it is bodnded on the east - 
‘by the sea; and on the- west by the 
Eustern Ghatits. The name, how- 
ever, is occasionally extended to all 


the country occupied by inhabitants - 


who speak the ‘Tamul language, and 
there isa whole caste of Brahmins 
desiguated by the name of Dravida 
Brahmins, 
Fhe subordinate divisions of Dra- 
vida were iaied trom the three 
rival dynasties of Cholan, Cheran, 
ahd Pandian. The first, governing 
in Tanjore and Combvoconum, pos- 
‘sessed the northern tract; Pandian 
‘had Madura and the south; and 
Cheran united Kangiam and Salem 
to the dominions of the Kerala, on 
the Malabar Coast. (Wilks, Cole- 
brooke, F. Buchanan, &c.) 
Dusaree, (Dobari, the Two 
Houses ).—A town in the Nizam’s 
doniinions, | in the province of -.urnn- 
gabad,: 12 miles N. W. trom Julna. ° 
. Lat, 20°. 4! N, Long. 76°, 23’. KE. 
‘Dussot, (Dhubay). —A town in 
‘the province of Gujrat, district. of 
Chumpanceer, 40 miles N. E. from 
Broach. Lat. 22°. 4’. N. Long. 73°. 
35’. E. There are here the remains 


of a -Hindoo city of great antiquity,. 


which indicate its having been turin- 
erly decorated in a very ‘superior - 
‘style. The fortifications which sur- 
-yound it are nearly three miles in- 
circumference, and the anciént parts : 

- that-yet remain arc constructed in an - 
elegant’ and costly. iauner. — The 
- situation is extremely lew, wet; and - 
‘marshy. (10th Register, bes): 

+: yCHENPARAH, (Dukshing rd, the - 
- Southern: Portion)—A: dist 

- north-east: i hire ofthe province of 
” Cashmeré; sftaated between:the $4th 
- and-B6th ‘degrees. of north ‘latitude. 
fh Dol Bilgel, int 1582; ‘says, that the: 
sno on the: nienitedns of this coun- 
~" rynever decteased;:‘so that-from the 
“bold, the ‘narrowness of the ‘roads; . 
gud the great height of the ‘:moun- - 


ctin the’. 
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‘tains, they cannot be passed Without 
extreme diffieulty. 

- DueéHenraRAn.—A. town in the 
province of Cashmere, ..the: capital 
of # district of the same name, and 
situated at the foot of a ridge -of 
high mountains which bound -Cash- 
mere on the side of Great Tibet. Lat. 
34°. 51’. N. Long. 74°, 56”. BE.” 

DUCKINSHAHABAZPOOR.—-A large 
island in the province of Bengal, si- 
tuated at the junction of the great 
River Megna with the sea, and ori- 
ginally formed from the: ’sediment 
deposited by its waters.. In length 
it may be estimated at 30 miles, by 
13 the average breadth. It is very. 
low land, and, in spring tides, during 
the rains, is: almost w holly sub-. 
merged. In the channels between 
Due -kinshahabazpoor and the neigh- 
bouring islands, the bore, caused by 
the sudden influx of th- Aide, pre- 
vails with great violence, and ren- 
ders the navigation extremely dan- 
gerous. Salt of an excellent qua- 
lity is here manufactured on the 
_ Company’s account, at an establish- 
“ment subordinate to the Bulwah and 
Chittagong agency. 

- DumMoopaH River, (Damodara, 
a name of Vishnu).—This river has 
its source in the district of Ramgur, 
‘province of Bahar. It afterwards 
‘flows through the adjoining district 
of. Pachete, and joins the “Hooghly 
a few miles below Fultah. . Inctud- 
ing the wiitdings, its course many be 
‘estimated at 300 milés.::. 

‘Dunpa_ Rajpoor.—A:4own in the 
“province ‘of . Bejapoor, .. situated on 
the sea-coast of the Concan district, 
Lat. 18°. 19. N. Long. 72°. 55’. K. 
‘This. place is. also named Jizzera 
- Jessore, and belongs to the Sidhee 
‘fainily, ‘formerly: the: ‘hereditary a 
mirals of the Mogulempire, «-: 

Dunpau.—A large village inthe 
province of. Sinde, situated: dn the 

<south bank ‘of. the Goonee’ ‘River. 
Lat. 24°. 58’..N. 

The surrounding country is ‘well 
‘cultivated, and the village iuhabite 
ibya comtiderable number of weavers. 
-¢-stands on the route from Hydera- 
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bad to Mandavee, on the Gulf of 
Cutch, by the River Goonec, which 
is here one fathom and a half dcep, 
and about 70 yards broad. About 
12 miles to the south-east it eon- 
tracts to the breadth of 20 yards, with 
two fathoms depth. (Maazfield, §c.) 
Duneyt.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Shahabad, 68 
miles S. W. from Patna. Lat. 25° 
14’.N. Long. 819,17". BE. 
DuNTEEWARAH, (Dantivara).—A 
town belonging to independent chiefs 
in the provinee.of Gujrat, district of 
Dandar. . Lat. 24°. 55’. N. Long. 
72°, 45. EE. | a 
Dursvncan, (Durbhanga). — A 
town in the province of Bahar, dis- 
trict of Tirhoot, 55 miles N,N. E. 
from Patua. Lat. 26°. 7. N. Long. 
85°. 54’. | 
Durraian, (Durrajyc).—A town 
Aelonging™® the Maharattas, in the 
_ province of Mahwah, 25 miles N. W. 
trom Bopal. Lat. 23°. 28’. N. Long. 
97°.9. EL j 
Dourrampoor, (Dharmapur).— A 


‘town in the province of Aurungabad, , 


50 miles S.S. EF. from Surat. Lat. 
20°. 34’. N. Long. 73° 23’. E. 

Dussara.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, district of Chalawar, 
containing 1300 houses, the greater 
psoportion of which are possessed by 
Kurbatties; the remainder of the 
population being Coolees, Rajpoots, 
and other castes, besides a few Ban- 
‘Yans. . _ 

This place, with the 12 surround- 
ing villages, is the property of a 
Mahommedan zemindar entitled 


Mullick, whose family came ori-. 


cinully from Mooltan. The authority 
"is at present | genera by two rela- 
tions, one of whom resides in the 
small fort, and the other in the town. 


One of their ancestors, about A, D.. 
1209, was put to death by the Rajah 


of Hulhwad, for having committed 
sowlrattia (cow-killing), and is now 
held in great veneration by the ad- 
jacent Mahommedan inhabitants as 
gesaint. 3S tomb is on the banks 
of a large tank ip the neighbourhood 
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The military ferce ef Dussara is 
composed of 2000 horsemen of the 
Mullick caste, and 100 infantry, 
who are kept in active employment, 
in preventing. the depredations of 
the Shuts. Mrom Dussara towards 
Adrianna, the country‘ is tolerably 
well cultivated, the population cou- 
sisting chiefly of Coolees, and the in- 
ay! a Of Rajpoots. (M'Mur- 
do, Sc.) 

Duttar, (Dattara).—A small dis- 
trict in the Seik territorics, in the 


_ province of Lahore, situated between 


the 3ist and 32d degrees of north 
latitude. ‘The chief towns are Beg- 
warah, Horizpoor,. and Malpooralh. 

Dwaraca, (Dwarica, the Gate)— 
A town and celebrated temple in 
the province of Gujrat, situated at 
the S. W. extremity of the Penin- 
sula. Lat. 22°. 21", N. Long. 69°. 
15’, E. | 

This place is at present possessed 
by Mooloo Manick, who is more 
powerful than any other of the 
Oacka chieftaius. ‘The sacredness 
of the place attracts a rich and nn- 
merous population, and presents a 
sate asylum from danger. There are 
21 villages helonging to Dwaraca, 
containing 2560 houses, which, at 
the rate of four persons to each 
house, would give a population of 
10,240 souls subject to it. By an 
agreement, exccuted on the 14th or 
December, 1807, Mooloo Manick 
Sumyanec, of Dwaraca, engaged 
‘with the British government not to 
permit, instigate, or connive at any 
‘act of piracy committed by any per- 
son iaer his authority ; and.also to 
abstain from plundering yessels in 
distress... On their part, the ‘British 
engaged to afford the temple at-Dwa- 
raca every, suitable projection ‘and 
encouragement; a free and open 


“commerce to be permitted.to vesscls 


paying the-regulated duties. | 
~ ‘Fhe original and most sacred spot 


in this quarter pf India is Dwaraca ; 


but, abdut 600 years ago, the. va- 
lued. image of their. god..Runchor - 
(an inéarnation of Krishna), by.a ma- 

“noeuvre of the Brabmins, was con- 
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veyed to Daccoor, in Gujrat, where 
it still remains. After much trouble, 
the Brahmins at Dwaraca substi- 
tuted another in its stead, which, 
unfortunately, also took a flight 
across a narrow arm of the sea, to 
the Island of Bate, or Shunkodwar, 
shout 130 ycars ago, and another 
new one was placed in the temple 
here. : ee 

Dwaraca is also designated by the 
name of the island; and, having 
been long the residence of Krishna, 
the favourite Hindoo deity, is a ce- 
lebrated place‘of pilgrimage for the 
sectaries of that religion. In per- 
forming this pilgrimage, the follow- 
ing ceremonies take place : 

On the arrival of the pilgrim at 
Dwaraca he bathes in a sacred 
stream named the Goomty, from its 
windings ; for permission to do which 
he pays the Dwaraca chief four and 
a quarter rupees ; but Brahmins pay 
only three and a half. After this pu- 
rification a Visit is made to the 
temple, where offerings are present- 
ed, according to the circumstances 
of the devotee, and a certain num- 
ber of Brahmins are fed. 

The pilgrim next proceeds to. 
Aramra, where he receives the stamp 
from the hands of a Brahmin, which 
is made with an iron instrument, on 
which are engraved the shell, the 
ring, and the lotos flower, which are 
the insignia of the gods. This in- 
strument is made hot, and impressed 
on any part of the body, but genc- 
rally on the arms ; and, by not being 
over-heated, generally leaves an im- 
pression on the spot. It is frequently 
impressed on young infants; and a 
pilgrim. may receive, not only his 
own stamp, but alsa: stamps.on: his 
body for any absent friend. ‘This 
stamp ‘costs one and a half rupees. | 

The pilgrim next embarks for the | 
Island of Bata where, on his ar" 


rival, he must pay a'tax of five Tit.” 
pees to the chicf, present liberal of 


{crings to the god, and dress him in, 
rich ‘cldths and: ornaments. ' “I'he 


son, reccives'charge of. the present, 
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and retails it again to other pilgrims 
at a reasonable rate, who present it 
again to the deity, and it performs a 
similar revolution. The average 
number of pilgrims resorting an- 
nually to Dwaraca has been esti- 
mated to exceed 15,000, and the re- 
venues derived to the temples a Jack 
of rupecs. | 
Notwithstanding this existing 
place of pilgrimage, the most au- 
thentic Hindoo annals assert, that 
Dwaraca was swallowed up by the 
seaa few days after the decease of 
Krisha. This incarnation of Vishnu. 
spent much of his time at Dwaraca, 
both before and after his cxpulsion, 
by Jarasandha from Mathura, on the | 
banks of the Jumna, im the province 
of Delhi, which would indicate a 
vreatcr’ intercourse between these 
distant places, than could have been 
expected at so remote a period. 
"Nhe chalk with which the* Brahmins 
mark their foreheads comes. from 
this place, where it is said to have. 
been deposited by Krishna; and. 
from hence, by “merchants, is car- 
ried all over India. (J/‘Murdo, §¢.) 
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The Archipelago, comprehended 
under this title, is in¢luded between 
the 22d degree of norfli, and the 
10th of south latitude, and ex-. 
terids to the 138th degree of cast 
longitude. Under the name of each 
island respectively a particular de- 


_scription will be found; but the fole 


lowing observations, principall ’ bY 
y to 


Dr. ‘Leyden, applying general 


the whole, anay be properly inserted.’ 


q 5 - 


under: this head, and are too. yaly- 
‘able fo be omitted: hy 


Thé inhabitants of the Eastern 


“Isles, or Indo Chinese nations, at a. 
vs ne eae he very, early period seem.to shave ein- 
Chief of Bate, who is a holy ‘pers 


braced the ueligious system-of Budd- 
ha, but at what period of time can- 
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mot now be discovered: at present 
§% is chiefly confined to the conti- 
ment, ‘The coasts of the Malayan 
Peninsula, and of the greater part of 
the Eastern Isles, are principally 
sccipied by Mahommeddans. ‘The 
original inbabiiants, therefore, being 
mostly coulined to the interior of 
these islands, are still very imper- 
tectly known to Europeans; so that 
it is often impossible to determine 
whether their religious institutions 
are most connected with the tenets 
of Brahina or of Buddha. ‘They all, 1 
however, appear to have a con- 
nexion with the grand features: of 
Hindoo, superstition, - 

The Indo Chinese nations, with 
the. Singhalese, or inhabitants of 
Ceylon, ‘Uniformly employ the Bali 
or Pali language in the saered com- 
positions of the Buddhist sect. ‘This 
lancuagadoes not exist as a verna- 
cular tongue; but is the language of 
religion, learning, and scienee, and 
appears to have exeried an influence 
over the vernacular langnage of the 
Indo Chinese nations, similar to that 
which sanscrit has exhibited among 
the popular Janguages of Hindostan 
and the Deecan. 


. The Malaya lanvanee, and the’ 


more original languages of the East- 
erp Isles, seem in their original 
tormation to have been polysylabic. 
The Indu Chinese languages may 
be considcred in the fe orde x; 
IZ, Sah , | 

POL ¥8YLLABIC LANGUAGES. 


2. Malaya. 
>, Jamra, 
3. Bugis (in Ceteder),” 
aS Bijna: (Sumbhawa). . us 
_ &. Batta (in Sumatra). a 
|B ‘Gala ory’ agala Phipise) | 


* sioMesintiire LANGUAGES, 


7. Rakheng (Aracan).:, 
g. Barma CAva). oe 
9,:.Mon (Pegu).- 

PX bay (Siam)... 
Khomen (Cambodia) 
Law (Leos). bie: Piekig et awine 4 


a 
a 
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13. Anam (Tunquin and corchns 
vee 


LEARNED baxoussn. 
14. ‘The Pali. 


The. tribes of the Eastern Isles 
exhibit a variety of singular and 
interesting appearances; not only in 
the civil atid: politieal, but also in 
the moral. history of man. Ifsome 
of them appear in.a naked and pri- 
mitive state of barbarism, in others 
the vestiges of ancient art and 
science indicate, that they have sut- 
fered a.relupse frem. a prior. state of 
civilization. 'Fhis is partienhuly ob- 
Vious among the Malay, Javanese, 
Batta, and Buggess tribes, among 
whom the polished: style and. ele- 
vated sentimonts of many of ‘their 
compositions, and their dexterity in 
some of the arts, especially the com- 
poundiug and working of metals, 
furm a singular: contrast: with the 
veglect of personal morality, and the 
relaxation of all the bonds of society, 
while ancient and wise regulations 
are ina great.measure superseded 


by the most absurd and barbarous 


usages. | 

Among the most barbarous of the 
Horafora and Papa ‘races, there 
are some, who, whether male or fe- 
male, use no species of: clothing 
whatever ; and, consequently, exhibit 
few traces of that modesty, whieh is 
supposed to be innate ‘in the human 
species. ‘The same phenomenon is 
exhibited .among the Biajoos, the 
families of whom live constantly te- 
gether on the. sea in sinall::boats. 


:Vestiges of cannibalism’ appear to 
exist among the greater part-of' the 


rude tribes in the-Eastern Isles ‘but 
the Battas of Sumatra, who ‘fre Sii- 
perior to the. Malays ‘in: the “know- 


-ledge of arts: and: letters; have fikce-_ 
wise preserved. it, @s Well as the 
‘'Tabunka tribe in Celebes.. Of mary 
“of their most, absurd :and barbarous 
“wsages,; it is: impossible: tovform at 


present a just ‘opinions as*we -ake 


‘totally ighorantolthe spiiit of dherh, 
and of te system of religiows ‘epi 
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nions,. with which they are con- 
nected. 

"The Malays, Javanese, and all the 
east insular Mahommedans are Soo- 
nees, the Shias being anknown to 
them but by report, yet’ held by 
them iu great abhorrence, ‘(Le yden, 
Edt nbureh I eview, §c.) - 

EepaLa.—A town and fortress i in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
Dacca Jelalpoor, frequently amen- 
tioned. in the histories of Bengal, 
but of which not a vestige now re- 
mains, [Lat.-24°. 4’. N. ‘Long. 90°, 
45". 1. From. the lowness.of the 
surrounding country, during the 
rains, it muist have bech completely 
insulated. . ~ 

A.D. 1353, ‘Tyas Khan, the se- 
cond independent monarch of Ben- 
gal, is described as-taking post here, 
when his territories were invaded by 
the Emperor Feroze; who advanced 
tu this place, and invested the tor- 
tress, The garrison, however, made 
so protracted a resistance, that the 
rains commenced and inundated the 
country ; which compelicd the em- 
peror to raise the siege, and return 
to Delhi. Sultan Seid Hossein 
Shah, the ruler of Bengal, from: 1499 
to 1520, made this: town bis chief 
place of residence. (Stewart, &c.) 

Ec Lope.—aA village im the Maha- 
ratta territories, im the province. of 
Malwah, situated about: eight miles 
S. E.. from Seronge.. The. adjacent 
country is level and well cultivated, 
and is, with several of the neighbour- 
-ing villages, the property of Ameer 
Khan. 

Eper.—A town postessed byi in- 
dependent chiefs, in the province of 
‘Gujrat, 63 miles.N. N.-.-from Ah- 
medahad. :: ‘Lat. 23°. 36". Ne Dies. 
73°. 3’. BL 

Ence unany—<Iighatt, the ‘Brick 


Po ‘tross).— A town in:the Carnatic, 


- F444niles N. -W. from Madras. :: Lat. 

149. 51. N. Long. 799::425, ie: 
‘BbeeHaan,: (Zechaue)a~A tonin’ in 

“the: province’ of: Bahar, ‘distriet:iof 

~Ramghr;. 108:umiles .S; S$. Bedrom 

Patna, Lat, sri 1O:Nu: Longs". 

46, K.. I gat ae oo ae i ae 

4 
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-Ertcoors, (Zterra).—A town ia 
the province of Bahar, district of 
Ramgur, 92 miles 8S. from Patna, 
Lat. 249°..18'°N. Long. 85° 17’. E.. 

Erre.—A harbour on the southern 
coast of Mysol Island, formed. by a 
sinall islet of the same name... On 
shore there is a village, where -sup- 
plies for ships may he had. 

Kinura, (or Yeroor)—A_ small 
town in the district of eae Canara. 
Lat. 13°. 5'.N. Long. 75° 16% E. 

This town contains eight. temples 
belonging io the Jain, and one to 
the Siva Brahmins. ‘The former 
have an anual: allowance -of 14 
pagodas, and the Jatter 10 pagodas, 
As in this part: of. the country -the 
worshippers of Sain are more nuine- 
rous than those of Siva, the templ¢s 
of the former ‘ought to have the best 
endowments ; but, while the native 
officers of government ar? mostly 
Brahmins, pretence will never be 
wanting for distressing the” Jain 
temples. 

At this'place there is an immense 
colossal image of one of the gods 
worshipped by the Jain, which 
stands in the open nir, and is formed 
of one solid piece of granite. ‘The 
hills about this place are considered 
unproductive, and the country ¢ene- 


‘rally extremely poor. (F. Buchanan. 


EvepHanta Isix.—A sinall island 
between Bombay and the main laud, 
about five and » half miles from 
Bombay, in an easterly direction. 
Lat. 18°.:67'. N. “Long. 73°. KE. 
is five miles in circumterence, and 
contains about 100 inhabitants, who 
cultivate a little rice, and ‘tear sheep 
aud poultry... The’ island {s.:nearly 
covered with wood of a Juxuriant 


growth, and. abounds: with: springs of . 


excellent ‘water; it is nevertheless 
almost.a desert, and: is. puneipally 


celebrated for ‘the | remains of tHindoo, 


mythological ginenbeaiannd anil séulp- 
tures which it contains... | 
Opposite to the: tantling site| is a 
colossal stone cléphant, cracked and 
mutilated s:tebm: which: tié PRortu- 
guese named tho ‘island ;sy: the! na- 


it 


aw 
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trance into the cave is .55 feet wide, 
its height 18 feet, and its length 
equal to its width. It is supported 
by massy pillars carved in the rock, 
and the sides of the cavern are 
sculptured into compartments, re- 
presentiug the persons of the Hindoo 


mythology; but the end of the ca-~ 


vern, opposite the entrance, is the 
most remarkable. 

In the centre is a remarkable 
Trimurti, or three-formed god, Brah- 
ma the creator is in the middle, 
with Vishnu the preserver un one 
side, and Siva or Mahadeva, the de- 
stroyer, on the other. ‘The latter 
holds in his hands a cobra capella 
snake, and on his cap, among other 
symbols, arc a human skull and a 
young infant. ‘The wnder lip of all 
these figures is remarkably thick. 
The length from the chin to the 
crown of the head is six feet, aud 
~ their caps are about three feet more. 
On each side of the Trimurti is a 
pilaster, the front of which is filled 
up by a figure 14 fect high, leaning 
on a dwar!, but both much de- 
faced. 

To the right is a large .compart- 
ment hollowed a little, and carved 
with a great variety of figures; the 
largest of which is 16 feet high, re- 
presenting the double figure of Siva 
and Parvati, named Viraj, half male 
and half female. On the right of 
the. Viraj is Brahma, four-faced, sit- 
ting on a lotos; and on the left is 
Vishnu, sitting on the shoulders of 
his eagle Garuda. Near Brahma 
are Indra and Indrani on their ele- 
phant, and below is a female figure 
holding a chowry. ‘The upper part 
of the cémpartment is filled with 
sinall figures in the.attitude of ado- 
ration. _ acs 

On the other side of the Trimurti 


is another compariment, with va-. 


rious figures of Siva and Parvati his 
wife; the most remarkable of which 
_is Siva, in his vindictive character ; 
cight-handed, with a chaplet of 
skulls round his neck. Qn the right 
of the entrazice of the cave is a 
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tives named Gharipoor. The en" square apartment, supported by 


eight ‘colossal figarcs; containing a 
gigantic. symbol of Mahadua or Siva, 
cut out of the rock. There isa si- 
milar chamber in a smaller cavern, 
which is almost filled with rubbish, 
but having the walls covered with 
sculpture. eee 

The pillars and figures in the cave 
have been defaced. by visitors, and 
by the zeal of the Portuguese, who 
made war on the gods and temples, 
as well as on the armies of India. 
Fragments of statues strew the fleor, . 
coluinns deprived of their bases 
are suspended from the roof, aud 
there are others split and without 
capitals, 

The cave at Elephanta, originally 
dedicated to Siva, is not now in use 
as a temple, nor is it a place of pil- 
gtimage, or possessed of a sacerdotal 
establishment; although neighbour- 
ing individuals make occasional of- 
ferings of prayers and oblations. 
Considering the pains besiowed on - 
it, it must at some period of time have. 
been held in greater estimation; but 
the Brahmins in general disregard 
imperfect or mutilated images. (JZ. 
Graham, Goldinghum, Moor, e.) 

Exiore, (lura)—One of the 
Northern Circars or districts, situat- 
ed principally between the 16th and 
17th degrees of north latitude, 

Ellore and Condapilly oceupy the 
whole of the space between the 
Krishna and thc Godavery; the dis- 
tricts of Masulipatam towards the 
sea; the inland province of Com- 
mim towards the west ; and the jeel, 
or lake’ of Colair, which is chiefly 
formed by the overfiowings olf the 
above twa rivers. Its superficial 
contents may be estimated at 2700 
square miles, exclusive of the high 
mountaiuous region on the west. 


‘The principal towns are Eliore, Co- 


Jaireotta; and Gundgpli. (J Grant, - 


- ELLore.—A town in the Northem 
Circars, the capital of a district of 
the same name. Lat. 16°. 46’. N. 
Long: 81°. 10/. E. Z 
“Travelling distance to Hyderabad 
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183 ‘miles; to Madras, 310; to Cal- 
cutta, 719 miles. 
_ Evora, (E&lura)—A_ town in the 
province ‘of Aurungabad;: near the 
city of Dowletabad, and named on 
the spot Verfool..° 

In a mountain about a mile to the 
east of this’ town are some remark- 
able excavations of Hindvo temples, 
and mythological symbols, which, in 
magnitude and perfection of cxecu- 
tion, excel any thing of the kind in 
India. They are described at great 
length in the sixth volume of the 


Asiatic Researches, and appear, like’ 


other similar excavations, to have 
been dedicated to Siva or Mahadeva. 


The Brahinins on the spot. assert- 


that they were formed by Eclvo 
Rajah of Ellichpoor 7914 ycars ago; 
but, as they. are found in the neigh- 
hourhood of Deoghir.. or 'Tagara, 
(uow Dowletabad), which, prior to 
the Mahommedan conquest in 1293, 
was the capital. of a powerful Hin- 
doo principality, they probably ori- 
ginated in the superstition of some 
of the family reigning at. that place. 
(Malet, Rennel, § ae 

ELuicuroor, ( pur). —A town. 
in the province of: Berar, of which it 
is the proper capital, Nagpoor being 
of recent date, and situated in the 
adjuining province of Gundwana. It 
was first acquired by the Mahomme- 


dans, under Allah ud Deen, in 1294;. 


and is now. comprehended in_ that: 


portion of the Berar province. be-. 


longing to the Nizam. 


‘Travelling distance-fram. N agpoor 
122 miles; from Oojain,. 237; from. 


Hy derabad, 3S19.; from. Poonah, 380 
from Delhi, 604; from Madras, 671; : 


from. Calcutta, hi gems Ceckie, 


Rennel,.§e.) 
Epeannen—A. ‘town. in. ‘the. Nie 
zam’s dominions... in,.the. p provinge: of 


derabad, 95 . from 
mt glean. Lac Long. 
hern Gi ata ee Py: o Nor 
thern 1 cass; into yacole,, 
miles’ i X. 6 ‘Ki... fro 8. own. of 


Cicacole::. Lat. ie %N. ny : Long. 


84°, 10%: Bh. i 
“Q" A 
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Empevxoty.—A town in the Na- 
bob of Oude’s territories, in the pro- 
vince of Oude,. 10 miles E. froin 
Lucknow. Lat.’26°. 42’. N. Longe 
81°: 10’. E. - 

EMENARAD, (Aminabad). —A town 
possessed by the Sciks, in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, 23 miles N. W. 
from the city of Lahore, Lat 32°. 
9’. N. Long. 73°. 42/. E. 

ENGANo_ IsLe.—A_ small island, 
abou: 30 iniles in circumference, ly- 
ing off the south-west coast of the 
Island of Sumatra. Lat. 5°. 20". S. 
Long. 102°. 20’. E. 

In 1645 an expedition was fitted 


‘out from Batavia, for the purpose of . 


examining this island, which ter- 
minated in entrapping and carrying 


- off 60 or 70 of the inhabitacts, male 


and female. ‘Fhe former dicd soon 
after their arrival at Batavia, re- 
fusing tg eat any other foodsthan 
cucoa nuts; but the women, who 
were distributed among the prin- 


cipal families of Batavi la, proved 


tractable and docile, 
In 1771. it was visited by a vessel 
sent. by the governor and council of 


-Bencoolen, to explore its produc- 


tions. Owing to the petty thefts of 
the natives, and the imprudent con- 


-dact of the crew, hostilities arose 


between them two days after their 
arrival, which frustrated the purpose 
of the. expedition. On approaching 
the shore large plantatious of cocoa 
nut trees were: discovered, with se- 
veral spots of ground cleared for 
cultivation .on the hills. Canoes 
came off tothe ship, with.cocoa nuts, 
sugar canes toddy, and a Bpecles of 
yam. = - 
The. ‘inhabitants: are taller: and. 
fairer. than the : falays, -their_hair 
black, which the nen. cut shor#fand 


the woinen wear fong, and neatly. 
_ tarned.up... The former go entirely. : 
- naked, except that they aometimes:. 


throw.a piece of the-bark of a tree. 


. or plantain leaf, oyer théir shoulders, 


to protect. them from: the heat of the. 
sun... ‘Thg latter go also naked, ex-.” 
cept.a piece of plantain leaf. ronnd 
Aheir waist... :'The ears of both men 
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and women have large holes made 
in them, an inch or two in diameter, 
into which they punta ring made of 
cocoa nut shelf, or a roll of leaves, 
They do not chew betel, nor is their 
language yet ascertamed. 

Their canoes are formed of thin 
planks sewn together, sharp pointed 
at each end, provided with out- 
riggers, aud capable of containing six 
or scven mex. ‘They always earry 
Jances, not only as offensive wea- 
pons, but for the purpose of striking 
fish, ‘These Jances are about seven 
fect in length, formed of hard woods; 
some of which are Gipped with pieces 
of banboo made sharp, and the con- 
eave part filled with fish bones and 
sharks tecth. Some lances are arincd 
with pieces of boue nade sharp and 
uotched, aud others pointed with 
bits of iron and copper sharpened. 

The soil of the country is for the 
mnost part a red clay, and the pros 
duetions the same as are usually 
found on the coast of Sumatra. No 
rice has been seen among the ink- 
bitants, nor have catile or fowls of 
any hind been observed about their 
houses: which are circular, raised 
on posts, floored with planks, and 
about cight fect in diameter. The 
Malays, who are much addicted to 
th: marvellous, furmerly believed 
that the inhabitants of this island 
were all femates.  (Warsden, Se.) 

Lone, (Au).—A_ village in the 
d'arnatic, eight miles north from 
Madras, situated on the banks of a 
sinall salt water lake, which contains 
abundance of fine fish and excellent 
pysters. Lat. 13° 13") N. Lone. 
8U°. 26". E. A societv'in Madras 
have built here by subscription a 
house on the edye of the lake, where 
there is a weekly meeting te eat 
lish, play cards, and sail on hie eet 
in pleasure boats; a diversion which 
cannot be enjoved any where near 
Madras, on account of the surf. 
The town sfands on a flat sandy 
bank, and contains about 100 hats 
of the natives, and two European 
houses, . besides the  subseription- 


house. au. Graham, Sc.) 


ETAWEH. 


Erroon.—A town in the Rajah 
of Mysore's territories, 108 miles N, 
from Seringapatam. Lat. 13° 48’, 
N. Long. 76°. 397. BE. 

This place is enclosed by a gurry, 
consisting of a wall flanked by 
towers and aditch. ‘Phe Hogerce 
River rons close pasx the fortifica- 
tions, to which, there is a flight of 
stone steps from the water. It was 
plundered by the Maharattas in 
3790. (‘four’) 

UROUAD, (Erodu).—A town in the 
province of Coimbetoor, 104 miles 
S. 1. from Serngapatam. Lat. 11°. 
iy’, N, Lone. 77°. 50’. E. 

This place has a large mud fort, 
occupicd by a regiment of sepoys. 
In the government of Hyder, the 
suburhs contained about 3000 houses, 
Tippoo’s reign reduced them one 
third ; and the whole were destroyed 
during the ivasion of General Mea- 
dows. It is new fast recovering, and 
contains above 400 houses. The 
canal coming by Erouad from the 
Bhawani Liver is an excellent work, 
and waters a narrow space of ground, 
15 Malabar hours journey in length. 
The best land about this place fets 
for 24. 7s. per acre, and the worst at 
Vis. 4a. The dry field is from 
5s. 10d. to Is. Gd. per acre. (F. 
Buchanan, &e.) 

Brawen, (Atava).—A_ district in 
the province of Agra, situated in the 
Doab of the Ganges and Jumna, aud 
about the 27th degree of north lati- 
tude. Along with the rest of the 
Doab it was ceded to the British 
by the Nabob of. Qude in 1801: 
when a civil establishment for the 
administration of justice, aud col- 


lection of the revenue, was 1ixed at 


Mtaweh, subordinate to the Bareily 
court of circuit and appeal. 
ETAWER.—A town in the province 
of Agra, 70 miles S. E. from the city 
of Agra, Lat. 26°. 46% N. Long. 
78°. 58”. E. © 7 
This place is situated on a very 
high bank of the River Jumua, many 
parts of which, during ghe dry sea- 
son, are 60 feet high. The town is 
Wuilt on the heights. and, as it-ap- 


‘FLORIS ISLE. 


proaches the river, is divided into a 
number of separate hills by deep. 
ravines. 'The Jumua is here a large 
river, with many islands of sand, 
which are overflowed during the 
rains. ( Hodges, Sc.) 

Lwunpitty.—A Maharatta town 
and small mud fort, in the province 
of Berar, 110 miles S. S. E. from 
Nagpoor. Lat. 18°, 50’, N. Long. 
80°. 55’. E. 

T.ynapoor, ( Ainapoor).—A town 
in the province of Bejapoor, belong- 
ing to the Maharattas, 12 miles 8, 
}. from Merritch. Lat. 16°. 50’. N. 
Long. 75. 104, E. | 

This is a town of considerable 
size, in which there are some Ma- 
hommedan families, who subsist on 
the produce of charitable lands, 
granted in former times. . 


F. 


FaRDAPooR, (Varadapur). — A 
town in the province of Berar, 43 
miles N. W. from Jalnapoor. Lat. 
20°, 29’. N. Long. 76°. 12. FE. The 
fort of ’ardapoor is small and weak, 
and belongs to the Nizam, whose 
houndarics commence near to this 
place. a 
FalEGEPpoor.—A town belonging 
to the Maharattas, in the province 
of Khandesh, 22 miles S. [. trom 
Boorhanpoor, Lat, 21°. 12’. N. 
Long. 76°. E. 

FermuL.—An Afghan district in 
the province of Cabul, situated be- 
tween the 33d and 34th degrees of 
north latitude. ‘To the south it has 
the desert, and to the north the dis- 
trict of Ghizn. 

Ferozequr.—A town belonging 
to the Nizam, in the province of 


Beeder, 120 miles S. W. by S. from 
N. Long. 


Hyderabad. La®. 16°. 8". 

77°, 22'. Hi. =. 
Frrozepoor, (Firozpur, the City 
of Victory).—A, town in the Seik 
territories, in the province of La- 
hore, 53 miles $, by E. from the city 
ZA 
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of Lahore. Lat. 31° 5'.N. Long. 
73°. 58’. L. 

FIROZABAD.—A. town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, situated on the cast 
side of the Juanna, 24 miles E. by S$. 
from the city of Agra. Lat. 27°. 9’. 
N. Long. 78°. 20’. E. ‘This is a 
long straggting village enclosed by a 
mud wall, with a few round towers, 

FirozEPpoor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, 60 miles 8. W. trom 
Delhi. Lat. 27°. 55’. N. Long. 76°. 
48’. E. 3 

Firozeu.—A town in the pro 
vince of Delhi, 112 miles N. W. hy 
N. from the city of Delhi. Lat. 29°. 
17’. N. Long. 75°. 13’. E. 

F'1rozENAGUR.—A district in the 
Nizam’s dominions, in the province 
of Beeder, extending along tie north 
side of the Krishna River, and 
situated betwten the 16th and 17th 
degrees of north latitude. 'Thg prin- 
cipal towns are Firozgur, Alpoor, 
and Sooropoor. 

Fuoris Iste, (Ende)—A large 
island in the Lastern Seas, situated 
between the cighth and ninth degrees 
of south latitude, and the 12th and 
123d of east longitude. In length, it 
may be estimated at 200 miies, by 
36 mules the average breadth. ‘The 
proper namé of this islaud is. Eude, 


it having been denominated lloris 


by the carly Portuguese writers, and 
alter them by succecding voyagers 
and geugraphers. ‘The interior parts 


- of Floris are mountainous and woody, 
-but near the sea coast is a fine open 


country; our information, huwever, 
with respect to this large island is 
extremely scanty and impertect. 
Over the greater part of this island, 
the Birma language prevails, which 
is related in some respects to the 
Buggess and Javanese. At the vil- 
lage of Larantvoca in the straits, 
which separate Floris. from Sa- 
braon and Sulor, European ves- 


sels procure refreshments in ex- 


change for ammunition, coarse cut- 
lery, and other sinall articles. For- 
merly sandal wood in considerable 
quantities might be procured here,. 
but at prescht very little; which, 
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with wax, and occasionally amber- 
gris, compose the exports of the 
island. At an early period the Por- 
tuguese frequented this island, but 
it does not appear they ever esta- 
blished any regular settlement; al- 
though there are still persons calling 
themselves Portuguese, and pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, 
scattered over the island. In the 
Straits of Mangeray, which separate 
this island from Comobu, the best 
ports for ships are on the Floris 
side. (Bligh, Leyden, Milburn, $c.) 

Formosa, (Zywan).—A_ large is- 


land lying off the south-cast coast . 


of China, distant 100 miles, between 
the 23d and 26th degrees of north 
latitude. In length it may he esti- 
mated at 180 miles, by 50 miles the 
average breadth. The proper name 
of this island is T'ywan, though call- 
ed Foxmosa by Europeans. 

The Dutch, at an early period, 
established a settlement on this is- 
land, and exercised considerable au- 
thority. In 1625 the Viceroy of the 
Philippines sent an éxpedition, which 
landed on that part of Formosa next 
the Islaud of Luzon, where. they 
erected fortifications in order to op- 
pose the Dutch, and also to propa- 
gate the Roman Catholic religion. In 
1630 the Dutch governor, Neyts, 
treacherously seized some Jupanese 
vessels, which were afterwards li- 


berated by the address and bravery | 
of their crews. - Prior to this period | 


the island docs not appear to have 
heen subject to the Chinese empire. 
About the middle of tht 17th cen- 
tury it afforded a retreat to 20 or 
30,000 Chinese, who were unwilling 
to submit to the Tartar conqueror, 
hese refugees carried on a great 
and lucrative trade with their coun- 
trymen.in China, and produced.con- 
‘siderable revenue to thc Dutch go- 
vetnment, every person above ‘seven 
years of age paying a capitation tax 
of halfa guilder a month. Théisland 
also being at no great distance rom 
Japan, the Dutch Company's . ac- 
tory bad an advantageous trade with 
that empire, | par” 


FORMOSA. 


Jn 1653 the Chinese inhabitants of 
Formosa entered into a conspiracy 
against the Duteh, which was sifp- 
pressed with. the assistance of the 
original natives. Soon after this, Cox- 
inga, the governor of the maritime 
province of Tehichiang in China, 
applied for permission to retire to 
the island with his followers, to 
escape the invaders, but permission 
was refused by the Dutch governor. 
Coxinga, in consequence, ordered 
all the Chinese on the island to join 
him on the continent, which sum- 
mons was obeyed by one half; and, 
in order to distress the rest, he pro- 
hibited all intercourse, and declared 
war against the Dutch. 'T'wo years 


_afterwards peace was re-established, 


but Coninga, finding his sitnation in 
China insecure, detcrmited to esta- 
blish'a more independent sovereignty 
in Vormosa; and, in consequence, 
resolved to invade that island, being 
encouraged by the ruinous state of 
the Dutch fortifications, 

In March he arrived at Tywan, or’ 
Formosa, with a flect of 600 vesscls, 
and made himself master of the town 
and adjacent country, and afterwards 


besieged Fort Zealand. ‘Yhoe Dutch 


made several ineffectual efforts to 
rclicve it; but were each time rc- 
pulsed with considerable slaughter. 
At length the governor, Wesburgh, 
having sustained a close siege as long 
as it was possible to resist, was 
obliged to surrender the Sth of July, 
1661, and the survivors of the gar- 
ison were allowed to embark on 
beard the Dutch ships. ‘This was a 
severe blow onthe Dutch East India 
Company, as while they retained 
Formosa they could controul the 


-cominerce of the Spaniards, Portu- 


guesc; and Chinese, and had a place 
‘of refreshment for their shipy trading 
to Japan. st 

/Coxinga, not long afier he had 
completed the conquest, engaged in 


“a war with the Emperor of China on 
“the main land, and was defeated and 


slain in a naval engagement by the 
ttnited fleets of the Dutch and Chi- 
nese. His followers withdrew from 


FORTIFIED ISLAND. 


the coast of China in 260 vessels, 
bat the place of their subsequent 


retreat,has never been. ascertained.. 


Notwithstanding this victory the al- 
hes could make no inipression on 
formosa, it was so well defended by 
Coxinga’s wilcle, Savia,.and_ atter- 
wards ‘by his son, ‘ching King May. 
After 
bable that the dynasty continucd to 
be distinguished by his name, as the 
records of the English East India 
Company, iv 1671, mention a war 
hetween the King of Java, and Cox- 
sin, the chief of Vormosa, whose 
power, at that period, controuled the 
King of Jambec on Sumatra, and of 
Johore on the Malay Peninsula, In 
1676 the Isnglish East India Com- 
pany had a factory on Formosa, the 
chieg object of whieh was, through 
this medium, to effect a trade with 
Japan. At this time the principal 
exports from Formosa were fine cop- 
per and gold, both probably pro- 
cured from Japan. 
dn the year 1683 the reigning 
prince, ‘Tching Ki San, voluntarily 
sinrendered_ his dominions to the 
fimperor of China, who scttled a 
pension on him, The Chinese hav- 
ing thus easily acquired Iormosa, 
garrisoned it with a strong body of 
troops, and with them it has -re- 
mained uutil within these few years. 
In 1805 the’ Ladrone pirates had 
acquircd possession of a great part 
of the south-west coast of L’ormosa, 
which exported a great deal of grain 
to the province of: Fokin in China. 
(Macpherson, Bruce, Zuniga, Kru- 
senstern, &¢.) 


l'ort W iEMesSee Cancurra. * 


Fort St. Davio.—A towii on the 
sea coast of the Carnatic, 100 miles 
S.S. W. from Madras, and 15-8. 8. 
W., from Pondicherry. Lat,.119. 46", 
N. Jong. 79° 57’. E. 


siderable. river8; coming from the 


westward, gain the sea in the space 
of four miles within the: bounds of. 


‘ort. S& David. The: bed of the 
Panaur lies about 1800 yards to-the 
north of the River of 'Tripapolore, 


and the two communicate by a canal 


Coxinga’s aleath it is pro-- 


- but without.success. 
riod. it. continued the bead of the 
"English .settlements. oi - the : Coro- 


Threo: con- 
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Which runs nearly parallel to, and 
about 1000 yards distant from, the 
niargin of the sea. Fort St. David 
stands in the angle where the canal 
joins the River of Tripapolore, which 
passes close to the site of the fort, 
aud then sends to the south an arm 
that soon joins the River of Banda- 
pollam, when both united in one 
channel continue along the eastern 
side of Cuddalore, separated from 
the sea by a mound of saud. 

This factory was first ostablished 
in 1691, when the Court of Directors 
ordered a purchase to be made from 
the Ram Rajah of a new scttlement 
at ‘legnapatam, . which was carried 
into execution, and naricd Fort St. 
David, the territory acquired being 
larger than that belonging 10 Ma- 
crass, 

In 1693 it was discovered that a 
plot had been arranged by Dr. Black- 
well, the surgeoy to the garrison, to 
deliver up Fort St. David to Zulficar 
Khan, the general of Aurengzebe, 
then besieging the Ram Rajah in 
Gingee ; inrecompence for which he 
was fo receive a large sum of money, 
and be made. governor of Porto 
Novo. He was seized and carried 
to Madras, where he madc full con- 
fession; when it appeared the plot 
comprehended the scizure of the 
whole of the English settlements. 
In 1702 the ground rent of. Vort St. 
David was farmed for 2805 pagodas, 
and the tobacco and betel nut for 
2756 pagodas, 

- After the capture of Madras, in 
1746, by the. I'rench under M, La 
Bourdannais, the English factory re- 
tired here, and were again besieged, 
From this pe- 


mandol Coast until 1768, When it 


“was taken by M. Lally. after.a-shart 


On this event. the French 
completely demolished the fortifica- 
tions,-which were never rebuilt, Jor 
this. they afterwards suffered severe 
retribution when. Pondicherry «was 
taken. (Orme. Bruce, Wilks, ec.) 

ForTIFIED Isuanp, (Baswa Rasa 
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Durga).—A_ small island, about a 
mile in cireunfercnee, on the coast 
of North Canara, a little way north 
from the entrance into Onore Lake. 
Lat. 14° 164. N. Long. 74°, 27. BK. 
Lt was originally fortified by Si- 
vuppa Nayaka, the Rajah of Ikeri, 
but was greatly strengthened by 
Tippoo, who intended to make it 
his naval arsenal. When taken from 
him, in 1792, by threo British fri- 
rates, the garrison consisted of 200 
incu, and 34 pieccs of eannon, 
With provisions and ammunition in 
proportion. Besides the military 
stores and pepper there were found 
here 20 tons of iron spikes for build- 
ing, with almost the whole of the 
ion work for a 60 gun ship, and 
some lesser naval stores. The ship 
tor which this preparation was made 
was nesgly completed, but had been 


seutiiled and sunk in the river at 


Onvore on the comucneement of 
hostilities. 

This island contains cocoa nut, 
palms, and plantain trees, with abun- 
dance of fresh water. it produces 


the best sort of cari, which is used ’ 


by the natives in ‘painting their 
houses. (Dirom, F. Buchanan, §e.) 

A’ RING YBAZAR.—A small town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
Dacca Jelalpoor, situated on the 
west side of the Dullasery, near its 
junction with the Megna, 13 miles 
S. W. from Dacca, Lat. 23°. 33’. N. 
Long. 90°, 234, 5. 


When Shaista Khan, the Mogul 


Viceroy of Bengal, invaded Chitta- 
gong, then possessed by the Mughs, 
in 1666, he was joined by many of 
the native Portuguesc, who fled toa 
the Mogul army for protection. 
considerable number of them he set- 
ticd here, and from this circumstance 
ihe name of the place originated, 
but none of their descendants now 
remain. During the height of the 
rainy season, tle vast expanse of 
water here appears like an inland 
sea, and the depth is very great. 
(Stewart, ec.) 
Eyigos Istz.—A ‘small island 
‘Miles in circumfereyce, onc 


ré 


FURRUCKABAD. 


of the most southerly of the Philip- 
pines, Lat. 9°. 25'. N. Long. 123°. 
25’. E. 

Fuca Iste.—A small island about 
35 miles in circumference, one of 
the Philippines, and situated due 
north from the large rota of Luzon, 
or Luconia, Lat. 19°. N. Lone. 
121°. 30’. E. 

F'vuLaLer.—A small branch of the 
Indus, which it rejoins in latitude 
25°. 9’, N. a few miles below Hy- 
derabad, the capital of the province 
of Sinde. . 

Ascending the Fulslee from its 
junction with the Indus up to Hy- 
derabad, it winds so much, that, al- 
though the direct distance by land is 
not more than 14 miles, the route by 
water is notless than 24 miles. ‘The | 
depth of water in this part of the 
route, during the month of August, 
is from four to six fathoms, and 
there are many villages scattered on 
cach side of the river. The natives 
of Sindce assert, that the Fuialee, at 
some distance to the north of Hy- 
derabad, communicates with the In- 
dus, forming an island of the coun- 
try round the city of Hyderabad. 
‘This island,. named Gungah, near 
the banks of the ri river, is, in’ many 


places, well cultivated, which j is also 


the case with the opposite side. 
(Maxfield, Se.) 

Vuira, (Phalate, Fertility).— A 
large village in the province of Ben- 
gal, situated on the cast bank of the 
River Hooghly, 20 miles §. 8. W. in 
a straight direction from Calcutta, 
but much more by the windings of 
the river. Lat. 22% 19’. N. Long. 
88°, 20... The anchorage here is 
safe, ships being protected fy m the 
swell of the sea. The hott is a 
stiff clay, in which the anchors hold 
so fast that it js difficult, to weigh 
them. - 3 

FURRUCKABAD, ‘(Farakhabad, @ 
Happy Abode.)—-A district in , the 

rovince of Agra, situated in “the 
loab of the Ganges ands Jumna, 
and between the 27th and 28th de- 
grees of north latitude. ‘This small 
district extends along the western 


FYZABAD. 


bank of the Ganges, and was sur- 

,weunded by the dominions of the 
Nabékh. of Oude, to whom the Patan 
chief o a was tributary. 
In 1801, by an arrangement with 
the former, the tribute payable by 
the latter was. transferred tu the 
Company ;’ and, in 1802, the civil 
and military government of the coun- 
try were assumed, making an allow- 
ance to the Nabob of Furruckabad 
of 180,000 rupees per annun. 

Prior to this period the state of the 
eontry was most wretched. Mur- 
ders were so frequent, that the in- 
habitants did not dare to venture 
out after sunset; and the workmen 
who came out of the British military 
cantonments always retired to their 
own houses dnring day light. Since 
the transfer the robbers have. been 
extirpated, and owing to the security 

of propeity, the value of the lands 
have greatly ristn. 1t would be easy 
to prove: that the great bulk of the 
inhabitants of every part of India 
have reason to rejoice at coming un- 
cer. the British controul, but the 
blessings to this small district in par- 
ticular are incalculable. (Lord Va- 
lentia, Treaties, Rennel, &e.) 

FURRUCKABAD.—A town in the 
province of Agra, district of Lur- 
ruckabad, of which it is the capital, 
Lat. 27° 23’. N. Long. 79°. 337. E. 

This town was built by a Patan 
colony abont 100 years ago, and is 
situated at a short distance fiom the 
west side of the Ganges. The strects 
are wide, and the houses and open 
places are shaded with trecs. A con- 
siderable trade is carried on, and the 
town rendered flourishing by the vi- 
einity of the’ British cantonments. 
Qu the cession of the district, in 


3802, hy the Nabob of Oude, a civil. 


establishment for the administration 
of justice, and collection of the re- 
venue, was se@tled here, subordinate 
to the Bareily court of circuit and 
appeal. 7 : | 

frayelling distance from Lucknow 
411 miles, from Benares 755, from 
Calcutta by Birboom 755 miles, (Lord 
Valentia, Rennel, &c.) 
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FuRRUCKNAGUR.—A town in the 
province of Delhi, 30 miles S. W. 
from the city of Delhi. Lat. 28°, 
3u’. N. Long. 76°. 41. K. 

FurrenGHur, (Felahghar, the 
Fort. of Victory).—A town in thc 
province of Agra, district of Fur- 
ruckabad, 90 miles W.N. W. from 
Lucknow. Lat. 279, 22’. N. Lony. 
79°, 34. EE. A brigade of troops is 
usually cantoned at this place, which 
is close to Furruckabad. 

Furnevoor—aA town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, 25 miles W.S. W. 
from the city of Agra. Lat. 27° 6/, 
N. Loug. 77°. 34. KE. 

This place is enclosed by a stone 
wall of great extent, built by the 
Emperor Acber. ‘The space within 
does not appear ever to have been 
filled with buildings, and the part 
now inhabited is hut. an inconsider- 
able village. 'Yhe neighbowting hills 
are composed of a greyish stone, 
and have supplied the matcrials of 
which the town is built, On the 
most clevated part of the rock stands 


.the tomb of Shah Selim Checstee, 


by the efficacy of whose devotion the 
impress of Acber, afler remoining 
several years barren, became preg- 
nant, and. bore a son, whio, in ho- 
nour of the saiut, was named Scliin ; 
and, on ascending the throne of Hin- 
dostan, took the name of Jehangeer, 
(Hunter, &e.), | 

Kurrypoor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, within the terri- 
turies of the Jeynagur Rajpoots, 70 


miles N.N. W.trom Jynagur. Lat. 
27°. 51’. N. Long. 75°.7" Lb. This 


place is inhabited by a tribe of Ma- 
hommedans, named Kajem Khanee, 

Fyzanab, (@ beautiful Residence.) 
—A tuwn in the province of Oude, 
situated on the south side of the 
Goggrah, or Dewah River,,80, miles 
cast from Lucknow. Lat. 26°. 46’. 
N. Long. 82°. 10’. E. Duriil: the: 
reign of Sujah ud Dowlah this was 
the capital of his dominions, but his 
son removed the seat of government 
to Lucknow. Here are the remains | 
ofa fortr®ss, and-of Sujah ud Dow-® 
lah’s palace. The city“is of con- 
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siderable ‘extent, and still contains 
a numerous population, chiefly of 
the lower classes; the great * men, 
accompanicd by the merchants, bank- 
ers, and money changers, having 
migrated along with the court to 
Luckaew. Adjoining is the ancient 
city of Oade, or Ayadha, the capital 
of the great Ram, who conquered 
Ceylon. (Rennel, Hodges, Foster, 
de.) . 


linens Aeseorastear pasenaed 
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GaLEsonG:—~A ‘small province si- 
tuated' at the southern extremity of 
Celebes, the inhabitants of which 
are esteemed the best sailors on the 
island. ; 
GaLKisst.—-A small village in 
eylon to the south of Columbo, 
where there is a church for the ac- 
commodation both of the Dutch and 
Ceylonesc, many of the latter having 
been converted to the Christian re- 
liston. Lat. 16°. 59’. N. Long. 79°. 
51, isa 
Ganpapoor, (Gandhapur, the fra- 
grant Town).—A town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the province 
of :Aurungabad, 62 miles north from 
Ahmednugeur. Lat, 199% 54’, N. 
Lone. 75°. 11. E. : 
~ Gagrau—A small town in the 
province of Sinde, district of Tatta. 
Lat. 24°. 46’, N. Long. 67°. 56’..E. 
This place stands on the banks of 
a salt water creek communicating 
with the sea, and navigable for 
small boats; but the trade is insig- 
nificant, and the poverty of the in- 
habitants extreme.. There are a fow 
wells: near {he town, but the water 
is netthér god nor plentiful. °°. 
‘Phe surténding country consists 
‘of a light ‘salf"sad, which, inv a 
fresh breeze; rises in such clouds’ as 
_@}most to blind man and beast, A 
‘strong ‘glare is reflected during the 
.day, ail the wind is dry and cx- 
fremetg@archins. .A few fye shrubs 
me ghewered over this tract.. Two 
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miles E. N. E. from Gahrah’ the 
country improves, and there is.a. 
plain three miles in extent, 9.4 ca- 
pable of cultivation, remaising ip a 
state of ature. (Masfie™d, $c.) . 

- Ganers, (Ganga).—-Prior to the 
commencement of the 19th century 
the Ganges had been traced by Hin- 
‘doo. pilgrims: from Hindostan into 


the snowy mountains, which run in 
‘a direction north west to south cast, 
‘on the frontiers of India; and, on 


the side of Tibet, had been approach- 
ed by Lama surveyors, whose route 
terminated at Kentaisse, a range of 
snowy mountains on the west and 
south of Tibet... The intervening 
space wasa region of conjecture and 
romance. Whether a vast tract of 
Alpine country intervened, or sim- 
ply a ridge of lofty mountains clothed 
in eternal snow, which last position 
seemed the most probable. 

~ Until 1807 all tho ‘maps represent- 
ed this river flowing within the Hi- 
malaya chain of snowy mountains 


-many hundred miles, from an imagi- 


nary lake, named Mapaina, to Gan- 
goutri. ‘This course appeared to Mr. 
Colebrooke;:and the late Lieut. Col. 
Colebrooke, to-rest on very slender 
foundations, They thought it: very 


‘improbable that. a stream less than 


the Alacananda, as the Bhagirathi 
was represented to -be, should -have 
its source so much more remote than 
the larger stream; and that flowing 
(as was supposed) for many hundred 


miles through a mountainous region, 


it should receive. no greater acces- 
sions.from mountain torrents: .Praun 
Poori, the Sanyassee, had, prior to 
this, also declared, that the river at 
Gangoutri, which was visited by him 
on his return from Cashmere, was so 
narrow, that it might be leaped over; 
which is incompatible with the no- 
tidn of a distant source. of the river. 
So narrow.a stream could be only a - 
mere brook ‘or rivulet, whose - re- 
motest source, these gentlemen con, 
jectured, must be only a few milos 
distant. -- Bt Fe EI he 
"To verify these conclusions Lieut, 
Webb was sent by the Bengal ga» 
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yernment, in 1808, to survey. the 
, sowees of the Ganges; and the in- 
ion acquired by him deter- 

jn to assign them a situation 
south ofNhe Himalaya Mountains. 
His reasoi& tor adopting this opinion 
he has published, the. principal of 
which are/ .. nt tle 

Ist. hat it had universally been 
experienced during his journey, that 
the supply of water from springs and 
tributary streams was sufficient, in a 
course of eight or 10 miles, to- swell 
the most minute rivulet into a con- 
siderable and unfordable stream. 

2dly. The course of the Ganges 
and Alacananda Rivers was follow- 
ed, until the former became a shal- 
Jow and almost stagnant pool, and 
the latter a small stream; and both 
having, in addition to springs and 
rivulets, a considerable visible sup- 
ply from the thawing of the snow. 
kt is therefore concluded from ana- 
logy, that the sources of these rivers 
could be little, if at all removed from 
the station at which these remarks 
were collected... . 


! 
No doubt, therefore, can remain, . 


that the different branches of the 
river above Hurdwar take their rise 
on the southern side of the Himalaya 
chain of snowy mountains; and it is 
presumable, that all the tributary 
streams ofthe Ganges, including the 
Sarjew or Goggrah, and thé Jumna, 
whose most conspicuous fountain is 
at little distance from the Ganges, 
also rise on the southern side of that 
chain of mountains, = ee 

Every account agreed that the 
source of the Ganges is more remote 
thim the. -place called Gangoutri, 
which is merely the point whence it 
issues from Himalaya, not, as related, 
through-a secret: passage. or, cavern, 


reseinbling a cow’s mouth; bat. its 


current is perceptible . beyond. that 
place, although the access be.so ob- 
structed as to exclude further ie- 
search, . The pilgrims, and. those 
persons who -reside within .a. few 
miles bf Gangoutri, and who-gain..a 
Jivelihood:. by. bringing ‘the water 
vom. the spot, say that the road be- 
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yond Gangoutri is passable only for 
a few miles, when the current is en- 
tirely concealed under heaps of snow, 
which no traveller ever has sur- 
mounted or can surmount, 

After issuing from. the mountains 
near Flurdwar, to. the conflux with 
the Jumna at Allahabad, the first 
large river that joins it, the bed of 
the Ganges is gencrally from a mile 
to one and. a quarter miles wide. 
I’rom hence its course becomes more 
winding, and its bed wider, until 
having successively received the 
Goggrah, the Soanc, and the Gun- 
duck, besides many smaller streams, _ 
its channel attains its full width, as 
it afterwards in some parts becomes . 
s0 narrow as half aimile; and, where 
no islands intervene, is in ‘some 
places three miles wide. When at 
its lowest, the. principal channel va- 
rics from 400 yards to oa8 and a 
quarter miles wide, but is common- 
ly about three-fourths of a mile in 
breadth, . 7 

"The Ganges is fordable at some 
places above its conflux with the 
Jumna, but the navigation is never 
interrupted. At 500 miles from the 
sea the channel is 30 feet deep when 
the river is at the lowest; which depth 
continues to the sea, where the sud- 
den expansion of the stream deprives 
it of the force necessary te sweep 
away the bars of sand and mud 
thrown across.it by the strong south- 
erly winds, so that the principal 
braneh of the Ganges cannot be en- 
tered by large vessels. 

Aboat .200 miles from the sea 
(but .300, reckoning the windings of 
the river), commences the Delta .of 
the Ganges. The two westernmost 


‘branches; named theCossimbazar and 


Jellinghy rivers,-unite*:and form af- 
terwards what.is named the, Hooghly 
‘River, which forms-tlie. Port. of Cal- 
cutta, andthe only: branch .of ‘the 
Ganges that is commonly navigated 
by ships. The Cossimbazar River. is 
almost dry from October to May; 
the Jellinghy River, although a 
stream, rans in: it during the: whole ® 
year, is- in some years: unnavigable 
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during two or three of the driest 
months; so that the only subordi- 
nate branch of the Ganges that is at 
all times navigable for buats is the 
Chandyah River, which separates at 
Moddapoor, and teruinates in the 
Hooringotta River. ‘That part of 
the Deita bordering on the sea is 
composed of a labyrinth of rivers and 
creeks, named the Sundcrbunds, 
Which, including the rivers that 
bound it, give au expansion of 2u0 
miles to the branches of the Ganges 
at its junction with the sea. 

Vhe descent of the river is about 
nine inches per mile; but the wind- 
iugs are so great as to reduce the 
declivity to less than four inches per 
wile. In the dry season the mean 
rate of moiion is less than three miles 
per hour. Jn the wet season, and 
While the waters: are draining off 
from théeinnndated lands, the cur- 
rent rans from tive ta six miles an 
hour; and there are instances of its 
running seven and eight miles in par- 
particular situations. 

The Ganges appears to owe its 
increase as “much to the rain that 
falls in the mountains, as to that 
which falls in the plains of Hindos- 
tan, for it rises 15% feet out of 32 
feet (the suin total of its rising) by 
the latter end of June, and the rainy 
season does not properly begin in 
most of the Hat countries until about 
that time. In the mouiitains the 
rains begin early in April; and, by 
the latter end of that month, when 
the rain water has reached Bengal, 


he rivers bewin to rise by very slow | 


degrees, the increase being only one 
incu, per day. for the first fortnight. 
It then gradually augments to two 
aid three inches belore any quantity 
of vain falls in the Jow connittics ; 
and when the rain becomes general 
its Roba.’ at a medium, is five 
inches per Say. By the latter end 
of Julyall the ower parts of Bengal 


are overflowed contiguous to the” 


Ganges aud Brahma poutra, and form 
‘an inundation of mure than 100 miles 
Cin width, ‘nothing appearing but vil- 
lages and trees, and. here and there 
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the artificial site of an abandoned 
village, appearing like an island... 

Owing to the quantity of raje"that 
falls ia Bengal, the lands ingeneral 
are overflowed to a caasiderable 
height Jong befure the »ed of the 
river is filled, the groundtadjacent to 
the river bank, to tbe extent of some 
miles, being higher than the rest of 
the country. There are particular 
tracts guarded from inundation by 
dikes, which are kept up at an enor- 
mous expense; yet do not always 
succeed, owing to the want of tena- 
city in the soil of which they are 
composed. It is calculated that the 
length of these dikes, collectively, 
excecds 1000 miles. 


Table of the Increase of the Ganges 


and its Branches. 


AT JELLINGHY. AT DACCA. 

ft. in. ft. in. 

In Mayitrosee 6 0 - 24 

June -- 9 6 - 46 

July - - -12 6 - 5&5 6 
In the first half of 

August - - 40 - 1121 

. Feet 32 0 14 3 


The inundation is ncarly at a stand 
in Bengal for some days preceding 
the 15th of August, when it begins to 
run off, though great quantities of 
rain still continue to fall during An- 
gast and September; but-a decrease 
of rain has by this time taken place 
in the mountains, and a consequent 
deficiency in the supplics to keep up 
the inundation. ‘The daily decrease 
of the Ganges, during the latter half 
of August aud September, is ffom 
three to four iuches; from Septem- 
ber to the end of November it gra- 
dually Icssens from three inches to 
one and a half inches; and from 
November to the end of April i is only 
half an inch per day ata medium. 

Approaching the sea from the li- 


‘mits to which the tide reaches, the 


height of the periodical increase gra- 
dually diminishes, until it totally dis- 
appears at the point of confluence 
with the sea. ‘Ihe ocean, preserving 
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at all times the same level, neces- 
_ Barly influences the level of the wa- 

ters that communicate with it. At 
r there is a difference of 
about six\feet between the height 
in the diffrent seasons; at Dacca 
and placcg adjacent 14; and at 
Custce of 31 feet. The latter place 
is about 240 miles from the sea by 
the course of the river; and the sur- 
face of the river there is, during the 
dry season, 80 feet above the level 
of the sea at high water. 

The quantity of water discharged 
by the Ganges, in one second of time, 
during the dry scason, is 80,000 cu- 
bic feet; but the river when full, hav- 
ing twice the volume of water in it, 
and its motion being accelerated in 
the proportion of five to three, the 
quantity discharged that season is 
405,000 cubic feet. Taking the me- 
dium of the whole year, it will be 
nearly 180,000 cubic feet per second 
of time. 

In Bengal the banks of the Ganges 
exhibit a variety of appearances, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil, or 
the degree of force with which the 
current strikes against them. In 
those parts where the velocity of the 
stream is greatest, and the soil ex- 
tremely louse, they become perpen- 
dicular, and crumble in so frequent- 
ly, as to render it dangerous to ap- 
proach them. The bank is often 
excavated into. a number of deep 
bays, with projecting points between 
them, round which the current rushes 
with great rapidity; but is consider- 
ably sluckened, and has even a retro- 
grade motion in the interior part of 
the gulf. In the higher parts, where 
a conker soil (a hard, reddish, calca- 
rcous earth) prevails, the banks of 
the, Ganges are not so liable to be 
tunderniitied. 7 

The Rajémal Hills, from which se- 
veral rocky foints project into the 
river, as at Sicrygully, Pointy, and 
Pattergotta, have for ages opposed 


effec{ually the encroachments of the 
siver. The depth of the water in 


the navigable part of the Ganges, 
not far from Colgong, is frequently 
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upwards of 70 fect; yet in this neich- 
bourhood new islands have risen to 
more than 20 feet above the level of 
the stream. The quantity of land 
which has been destroyed by the 
tiver in the conrse of a few years, 
from Colzong to Sooty, will amount, 
on a moderate calculation, to 40 
square miles, or 25.600 square acres; 
but this is counterbalanced, in a 
great measure, by the alluvion which 
has taken place on the opposite 
shore, and by the new island of Snn- 
deep, which alone contains above 
10 square miles.: 

In its course through the plains the 
Ganges receives 11 rivers, sume of 
which are equal to the Rhine, and 
smaller than the Thames, besides soine 
a great many others of lesser note. 
The largest tributary streams to the 
Ganges in Bengal and Baligr are the 
Gogegrah, the Soane, and the Coosy, 
or Cosa. Such of these rivers as are 
narrowest are remarkable for their 
windings; the larger rivers having a 
tendency to run in more direct lines, 

Within the space of 100 tales the 
Ganges, by fhe windiug of its course, 
is calculated to increase the distarue 
to 125 miles. * 

The Goggrah, or Dewah, to 112 
tniles, | = 

The Hooghly from Caleuita to 
Nuddea increases from 60) to 76 


miles. 


The Goompty, from its outlet up- 
wards, increases from 100 to 175 
miles. 

The Issamutty and Jaboona, from 
Dewangunge to -Bansetullah, in- 
crease trom 100 to 217 miles. . 

Although the sources of the Brah- 
mapootra have néver been explored, 
it is probable they are separated from 
those of the Ganges only by a narrow 
range of snow-clad peaks, about the 
32d degree of north latitude, and the 
82d of east longitude, From hence 
they direct their courses towards op- 
posite quarters, until they are more 
than 1200 miles asunder; but aiter- 
wards meet and intermix their wa- 
ters beftre they join the sea, the 


Ganges having then performed a 
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jouwney, including the windings, of 
about 1500 milcs, 

_It is only that part of the river 
which lies in a line from Gangoutri, 
where its feeble stream issues from 
Himalaya to Sagor Island, below 
Calcutta, that is particularly sacred, 
and named the Gunga, or Bhagi- 
rathi. ‘The Hooghly River, there- 
fore, of European geographers is 
considered the true Ganges; and the 
great branch that runs cast to join 
the Brahmapootra is, by the Hin- 
duus, called Puddah (Padma) or 
Padmawali, and is vot by them 
esteemed equally sacred. Although 
the water of the whole river from 
Gangoutri to Sagor is holy, yet there 
are places more cminently sacred 
than the rest, and to these pilgrims 
from a distance resort to perform 
their ablutions, and to take up ‘the 
water fat is used in their cere- 
monics, 

The chief of these are the five 
Prayags, or holy junctions of rivers, 
of which Allahabad is the principal, 
and by way of distinction named 
simply Prayag. The others are si- 
tuated in the province of Serinagur, 
at the confluence of the Alacananda, 
with different small rivers, and are 
named Devaprayaga, Rudraprayaga, 
Carnapravaga, and Nandaprayaga. 
The other sacred places are Hurd- 
war, Where the river first escapes 
trom the mountains; Uttara Jana- 
giri, a short distance below Mong- 
hir and Sagor Island, at the mouth 
of the Calcutta ‘River, named by 
Europeans the Hgoghly. Besides 
its sanctity, the Ganges. is much 
esteemed for its medicinal pro- 
perpertics, and is.on this account 
drank by | many Mahommedans, 
Jn 1792 Abd ul Hakeem, the reigne, 
ing Nabob of, Shanoor, near: the’ 
west coast of India, although at the 


distance . of . mare thas 1000 miles : 


from this river, never drank . “pny 
other Wat 


eldest, dg _ ite of tho oat moule- 
tain Liinjavata ; ; her sister Ouma as 


‘Golebrooke, Webki 
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the spouso of Mchadeya, the destray- 
ing power. Lae 
She is called Ganga on accowiit of 
her flowing through gang, th#carth; 
she is called Jahnavi fromA choleric 
Hindoo saint, whose de/otions she 
interrupted. on her pasfage to tho 
sea, and, in a fit of dispitasure, he 
drank. her entirely up; but was al- 
terwards induced, by the humble 
supplications of the Devas (demi- 
gods), to discharge her by his cars. 
She is called Bhaghirathi trom the 
royal devotee Bhagaratha, who, by 
the intensity and austerity of his de- 
votions, brought her from heaven to 
the ¢ arth, from whence she pro- 
ceeded to ‘the infernal regions, te re- 
animate the ashes of -some of his 


‘ancestors. 


She is called Triputhaga, on ac- 
count of her proceeding forward in 
three different direc tions, watering 


the three wor lds—heaven, ‘arth, 
and the infernal regions. 
According to the Brahminical 


Mythology, the sea, although dug 
befure the descent ef the Ganges 
from heaven, is, hy the Hindvos, 


‘supposed to haya, been empty of 


sueagr Colonel 
r, Ramayon, 
F,, Buchanan; Meer, ‘Key C. di 
GaxGroor.—A._ small district in 
the province of Guadw ana, situated 
about the 22d degree of north lati- 
tude, and bounded on the north by 
the British district of Chuta Nag- 
poor, in Bahar. During the reign 
of Aurengzcbe, it was formally. an- 
nexed to the Soubah of Allahabad, 
although but in nominal subjection 
1o the Mogul dominion. It.is.a bar- 
ren, mountainous, and unproductive 


water. 


( Rennel, 


“territory, and still possessed . by na- 


tiye zemindars. ‘The chief riv er is 
- the Soank,. and tho principal tow hs 
Gangpoar and I’adah. 
ANGPOOR.—A. towwpassessed by 
independent gemindars, ip the. pro- 
vince of Gundwana, the capital of 
a small district of the samé. name. 
© Dat. 22°, 4'N, Long. 849, 1075E. 
Ganeourtni,, (Gangotay). A. cer 
lebrated place of Hindoo pilgrimage 
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among the Himalaya Mountains, in 
the province of isi a ‘Lat. 31°. 
“VON. Long. 78°. 9%. B. 

“At “this place the breadth of the 
Ganges’ about 15 dr 20 yards, the 
current aderate, and not above 
Waist deept Two miles farther on 
is the placedealled the Cow’s Mouth. 
It is ‘a large stone in the middle of 
the bed of the river, the water pass- 
ing it on each side, and disclosing a 
sual piece above the surface, “to 
which faney may attach the idea of 
acow. ‘The river runs from the di- 
rection of N. by I. and on the bank, 
near Gangoutri, is a small ‘temple, 
about cight or 10 feet-high, contain- 
ing two or three images represent- 
ine the Ganves, the Bhagirathi, Ke. 
There are three coonds, or basins, 
where the pilgrims bathe, called 
Brahmacoond, Vishnuceond, and 
Suryacoond, formed in the bed of 
the river. 

In 1808 Lieutenant Webb and 
his party approached within 16 or 
18 miles horizontal distanee trom 
this place; but, on acconnt of the 
extreme difficulty of the road, and 
want of time, cauld proceed:.xo far- 
ther. 'This short distance was reckon- 
ed a journey that would oceupy six 
or seven days. ‘The pilgrims, and 
other persons in the vicmity, who 
gain a livelihood by bringing water 
from the spot, say, that the road be- 
yond Gangoutri is passable only for 
a few miles, where the current is 
entirely concealed under heaps of 
snow, which no traveller ever has 
surmounted, or can surmount, 

The pilgrimage to Gangoutri is 
considered. a great exertion of EHin- 
doo devotion ; thé performance of it 
is supposed to redeem the performer 
drom troubles in this world, ‘and in- 
surg a happy transit throtigh all the 
stages of dransmigration which Va 
may have to undergo. 'The ‘water 
taken from fence is drawn’ under 
the inspection of a Brahimiti, towhom 
a. trifling sum is paid for the privi- 
loge of taking it, It is afterwards of- 
fered up ‘by, or on the part of the 
pilgrim, ‘at: the temple of Baidya- 
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nath, a celebrated place of worship 
in Bengal. The specific gravity of 
this river is said to exceed that of 
the neighbouring river the Alaca- 
nanda, according to Hindoo belief, 
and is so pure, as neither to evapo- 
rate, nor to become corrupted by 
being kept. The mountains in the 
vicinity of Gangoutri have a very 
barren appearance, the only tree 
produced being the Bhurjapatra. 
(Raper, Webbe, $e.) 

GANnJAM, (Ganjam, the Depot)—A 
sea-port town in the Northern Cir- 
cars, the capital of a district of the 
same name. Lat. 19°, 23’, N. Long. 
85°, 19’. E. The fort is a small pen- 
tagon on plain ground; and, when 
yroperly garrisoned, ‘capable of 
making a considerable resistance. 
Sugar and jagary are cultivated’ in 
this neignbourhood, but the country 
to the north of Ganjam is yery low, 
and under water during the rains, 
Ganjam is now one of ihe five dis- 
tricts into which the Northern Cir- 
cars have been subdivided, and the 
residence of a judye and collector, 
The Bengal revenne of judicial sys- 

tem was introduced in 1804. 

The principil towns for the coast- 
ing trade in this district are Ganjain, 
Mnnsurcotta, Sornapoor, Barvah, 
Calingapatam, and Baupanapados ; 
at which ports, between the 1st of 
May, 1811, and the 30ih of April, 

1812, 83 vessels and craft, mea- 
suring 9470 tons, arrived ; and 206, 
measuring 25,802, departed, 

'The total value of imports at Gan- 
jam, during the above period, was 
106,250 rupees, of which ‘only 6414 
rnpecs was from places beyond the 
‘territories subject to the Madras zo- 
vérnment, and the while of this trom 
Calcutta. ° 'The total value of the 
exports, within the same period, was 
47} ,603 rupees, . of which only 8553 
rupéés was to planes beyoid -the 
territories . of’ the “Madras govern- 
nient, viz. 


To Caloutta - - 39157 | 
To Botany Bay ~ 6396 | 


i ate ly, 


: Arcot Rupees. 8553 
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Distance trom Calcutta 372 miles ; 
from Madras 650. (7. Grant, Rox- 
burgh, Upton, Report on External 
Consnerce, ve.) 

Garewpuyx.—<A town in the Nah- 
ry Sankar province, situated to the 
north ofthe Himaleya ridge of moun- 
tains, Lat. 33°. 18’. N. Long. 80°. 
53. E. 

TARNUDY, (G urxnadi).—A small 
town in the province OF Bengal, dis- 
trict of Dacca Jel alpoor, situated 
on the west bank of the great branch 
of the Ganges, named the Pnoddah. 
Lat. 22°. 59’. N. Long. 99% 11’. E. 

Garrows, (Garudas)—A moun- 
tainous district, tributary to the Com- 
pany, on the north-eastcrn fronticr 
of Bengal, and. situated between 
the 25th and 26th degrees of north 
latitude. 1 is bounded on the north 
by Rangamatty, and on the cast 
by Assan; but its proper limits 
have never been correctly ascer- 
tained. 

The country is hilly, but very fer- 
tile, and tolerably well inhabited. 
QOie of the chief villages is Ghose- 
gong. There arc rivers at the several 


passes into the hills, the principal of 


which are the Nati, the Maharishi, 
the Sumascrry, and the Mahadeo, 
These rivers are of a sandy, gra- 
velly bottom, with much limestone 
and jron ore. ‘The Mahadco has 
abundance of coals, the oil of which 
is esteemed, in the hills, a cure for 
cutaneuus disorders. ‘There are but 
few sorts of fish-in the rivers, but 
the common river turtle are to be 
had in great numbers. 

A Garrow is a stout, well-shaped 
man, hardy, and able to do much 
work, ‘They have a surly look, a 
flat caffry nose, small eycs, gene- 
rally blue or brown, wrinkled fore- 
head, and overhanging eycbrow, 
with a large mouth, thick lips, and 
round face. ‘Their colour is of a 
light or deep brown. ‘The women 
are extremely ugly, short, and squat 
in their stature, with masculine fea- 
tures, In their cars are fixed num- 
bera, of brass rings, sometimes as 
as 30; increasing in tiametcr 
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from three to six inches. The fe- 
males work at all laborious occupa- 
tions. Coe 
The Garrows eat all manyet of 
food ; even dogs, trogs, snadés, and 
the blood of animals, w}Ach last is 
baked over a slow fire, 4. a hollow 
green bamboo. ‘They lmve various 
sorts of spirits,. which they drink to 
excess, but-the most common. is 
extracted from rice. Their animal 
food they eat almost raw. 

The houses of the Garrows, called 
chaungs, are raised on piles, three 
or four feet from the ground; in 
Jength from 30 to 150 fect, by from 
10 to 40 in breadth. The props of 
the house consist of large saul tim- 
bers, over which Jarge timbers are 
placed horizontally, ‘and the roofs 
are finished with bamboos, mats, and 
strong grass. "The latter arc uncom- 
monly wellexecated, particularly in 
the houses of the boncahs, or chief 
men. The house consists of two 
apartinents, one floored, and raised 
on piles; the other without a fleor, 
at one end, for their cattle. ‘The 
chiefs wear silk turbans, but their 
apparel .is gencrally covered with 
bugs. 

Tho Garrows are of a'mild temper 
and gay disposition. In regulating 
their dances, 20 or 30 men stand 
behind one another, holding each 
other by the sides of the belts, and 
theu go round in a cirele, hopping 
first on one foot, and then on the 
other. The women dance in rows, 
and hep in the same manner. During’ 
their festivals they eat and drink to 
such a degree, that they require a 
day or two aiterwards to become per- 
fectly sober. Marriage is generally 
settled by the parties themsclves, 
but somctimes by their parents. If 
the parents do not accede to the 
wish of their child, they are Well 
beaten by the friends of the other 
party, and even by persons uncon- 
nected with cither, until they ac- 
quicsce in the marriage. Among 
this pcople the youngest daughter i is 
always the heiress. If her husband 
dic, she marries onc of his brothers ; 
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and, if they all die, she marries their 
father. 

* ~The dead are kept four days, and 
then: burned. If the deceased be 
an upper-hill chief of common rank, 
the head*>f one of his slaves should 
be burucd:with him; but if he hap- 
peu to be chief of the first rank, 
«large body of his slaves sally out 
from the hills, and scize a Hindoo, 
whose head they cut off, and burn 
with their chief. Their religion ap- 
pears to approach that of the Hin- 
doos, 'They worship Mahadeva, aad 
at Banjaun, a pass in the hills, they 
worship the sum and moon, Their 
punishments consist mostly of fines, 
which are appropriated to festivity 
and drunkenness. In their debates, 
their wives have as much to say as 
the chiefs. 

At the foot of the Garrow JTifls 
reside a tmbe of peuple called 
Hajins, whose customs nearly re- 
semble those of the Garrows; but, 
in religion, partake more of the 
Vindoo, as they will net killa cow, 
By the Hajin caste the tiger is wor- 
shipped. (blhot, Leyden, Se.) 

GAUKARNA.—A town in the pro- 
vince of North Canara. Lat, 14°. 
32’, N. Long. 749, 25", E. This town 
is very much scattered among cocoa 
nut palms, and contains above 500 
houses, of which one half is cccu- 
picd by Brahniins, who highly esteein 
Gaukarna, on account of an Image 
of Mahadeva, named Mahabolis- 
wara, About six. miles to the north 
is Gangawali, an inlet of fresh wa- 
ter, which. separates the flindoo 
geographieni division, named ilaiga 
or Haiva, from Kankana (Concan). 
Canoes can go several ntikes up this 
streain to the foot o: iue Ghats. 
The salt nade iv this part of the 
country, Where there are the same 
natural advantages as at Goa, is 
very bad, and scarcely saleable at 
market. (# Buenanan, Fe.) ~ 

GauNGRA—A distiet belonging 
to the Nagpoor Maharsttas, in the 
proyince of Rerar, situated about 
the 82d degree of north latitude. 


It is bounded on the north and 
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south by hills, and. intersected ‘by 
the ‘Tuptee River, but very little is 
known repecting it. 

Gaurumpoor, (Gauéamapur).—A 
town in the province of Allahabad, 
65 miles S. W. frown Lucknow. Lat. 
96°. 10. N. Long. 80°. 15". KE. ‘The 
boundary in this quarter, betwixt 
the provinces of Allahabad and Agra, 
commences near to this town, (Abul 
Kazel, §c.) 

Gawe our, (Gayalehur, or Ghur- 
gawil)—A strong fortress in the 
province of Berar, 32 miles N. N. W. 
from Ellichpoor. Lat. 21° 46’, N, 
Long. 77°. 52‘, E. 

This fortress stands on a high and 
rocky hill, in the midst of that range 
of mountains which lies between 
the sources of the Poornah and the 
'Tuptee rivers. There is one com- 
plete inner fort, which trouts the 
north, where the rock is most inac- 
cessible ; and this citadel is'strength- 
ened and defended by an outer fort, 
which entirely covers it to the north 
and west. The outer fort has a 
thick wall, which covers the ap- 
preach to it by the north from the 
villaze of Lambada-—all of which 
walls are strongly built aud fortified 
by ramparts and towers, 

Tu the whole of the fortification 
there are three gates; oue to the 
south, which leads to the inner fort; - 
one to the north, whieh leads to the | 
outer fort; and one to the north, 
which communicates with the third 
wall. The asceut to the first gate is 
very long, steep, and dificult ; that 
to the second is by a road used tur 
the common communications of the 
ga‘rizon with the country to. the 
sumbwards, burt which leads no fur- 
ther than the gate. It is extremely 
narrow, the rock being scooped out 
ou each side, and, irom its passing 
round the west side of the fort, is 
exposed to its fire for a considerable 


‘distance, ‘I‘ne road. to the northern 


gate is direct from: the vilage of 
Lambada, and the ground along 
whick it is made is level with that 
of the fort. 
Notwithstanding -this . formidable 
4 
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list’ of defences, it was ian by 
storm, after a siege of two days, on 
the 14th Dee. 1803, by the army wr 
der the command "of General Wel- 
lesley and Colonel Stevenson. “On 
the 25th of the same month peace 


was conéluded with fhe Nagpoor - 
_ of government: with ‘thet priests of 


~~ the temple. 


Rajah, to whom it was restored. 
(5th Register, Se.) 


FAYA (Putco) IsGe.—A small is- 


land off ie N. W. coast of Borneo, 


-» Six-or eight miles in cirenmference, : 


and being very near the main land, 
Faigle gp ‘the sea: to be part of 
Lat. 7%: N:-Long.116°: 2’, E. 
Near to this island: are many smaller, 
such as Pulo Pangir, Pulo Udar, 

Pato Priv, &e, - > 
GAyau,. (Gay) <A. ‘tow nvin the 
province’ of Bahar, distriét of Bahar, 
55 miles” south from: ‘Patna. Lat. 
24°, 49/, N. ‘Long. 85°. 6; B 
- About. 14 miles to the: north of 


this place’: is a hill, or ratlier-rock,. in _ 


which is dug a remarkable. cavern, 


now distinguished ‘by the name of. 


Nagurjenee, It is situated on the 


. Southern declivity, about tw o-thirds. 
lis entrance is’ 


from the summit. 
six fect-high, and two and a half 
broad, and Jeads: toa room of an 
oval form, with a vaulted: roof, 44 
feet in length, 18 in breadth, and: 
10 in height atthe centre. 'This im- 
mense cavity is dug entirely ont of 
the solid rock, and the same stone 
extends much further thair the ‘ox- 


cavated part on each side of it; ‘and~ 
; “separate” colléctorshipy; : but. subse- 


is altogether full 106 fees ‘att length. 
On the interiot part were two in: 
‘ scriptions without dates; which have 
been translated by Charles Wilkins, - 
~ Esq: and published inthe first ‘ve--: 
hime ‘of thé “Asiatic: Researches: 
Vrom the characters they appedted’ 
to have ‘been’ of.considerable.anti« 


_ quity, “In the adjoining hills mre sett 


veral other “Caves, ee os 


of the Hindsos t6- witli 
are perfotmed,’ ‘havi’: 


dha, ‘the great prophet and legisiator 
‘gf the nations east of the Ganges. | 
‘vom. this ad rot ee iti is “usually 


: cellexice of: its rose 'water. 
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termed Buddha Gay ati The Bengal 
government derive from the ilgrims 
resorting to Gayah a net aunnalye. 
venue of about onc and a half: : acks 
of: itipecs, (16,0001.) whichAS.n 
than at Jugzernauth, whout the . 
slightest interference: of /: 


Their respoctive rights 
of ‘succession fo the different duties 
of tlie:teimple are left.to be deter 
niinet by-themselves, (Harrington, 
Wilkins, Last India Reports, §.) 
GAzcor?A, (Gajacata, the Blephant 
Fort).—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Rung- 
poor, Lat, 25°. 50’; N. Long. gue, 
15’. E. 
Gazypoor, (Ghuz ipur).— A dis- 
triot. in- the province of Allahabad, 
zemindary of Benares, sitnated-abont 


_ the 26th degree of north latitude.’ 1t 


is bonsided on the north by the Gog- 
grah; on the south by ‘the Ganges ; ; 
on the east by the Goegraht ; ; ‘and on 
the: west by: Jionpoor. : "It is remark- 
ably Well- supplied with water, and 
ne of the, most fertile in India. It 
has been long: celebrated for the ex-. 
In 1582 
it is described: by Abul Fazel as fol- 


lows’: “ Sireat Gazy poor, containing 


19--mahals, ‘measurement - 288, 770 


“beégahs, ‘revenue ‘ 13,431,300 diuns. 


Scyurghal 131/825 danis, ‘This sir- 
ear fdrnishes 310 cav falryy and 16,650 — 
infantry.” © : 
£2 Bis. district formerly, ‘composed a 


‘quidnt -to. the” introduetion . ‘the . 

bengal “ode. inte the: ‘Beriag 
vince, the. Jngcial eatabliatirnont 
_Gazypoor : Ww withdra@n,” ‘wid, 
country ‘divided’ betweei the: $2 
-Gictions' of thé provinidial'¢ comnts 
=@uanpoor: Mirzapoar; ‘andthe . 


af berare The’ "chile teva a 
in SEA 


at.” 


e ra 5 
ee 


tow ih oo 


tho birth-place or residence of art Fron baleen ‘he’ Véapital of a dik. 


trict of the: sant pine. rope ae 
35'. Ne Long: LE. ©: 


‘cantomments’ ior Wires ‘iggimenta of of 7 


tn 
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cavalry. At the end of the town is 
jplace formerly belonging to Saadet 
‘Au, the Naboh of Oude, : overhang- 
ing the River Ganges, | which is: here 
wide, aid the current slow. 

GEBy Lite, (or Gipsy). —An is- 
land in the. Nt astern Seas, surrowil- 
ed by. a caster of smaller islands, 
- sitnated on. the west side of the Gi- 


luolo passage, between the 129th and. 


130th degrees of cast longitade. In. 
length it may be estimated at.25. 
iniles, by three the average breadth. 
It is. ‘inhabited, but has never been 
completely explored. The rise and 
fall of the tides here, at the sprines, 
is only five feet. | 

GELLICUNDA, (Jalakhanda).— A 
town in the Northern Carnatic, 65 
miles N. W, from Nelloor. Lat. 15°, 
4', N. Long. 79° 12%, Ei. 

GENTIAH, (Jevointa).— A small 
district possessed by independent 
chiefs, situated on the N. E. quarter , 
of the Bengal province, bounded on 
the south by the district of Sylhet, 
and on the north by the Garrow 
Mountains. The Company’s regu- 
lations do not extend to this district, 
but a small tribute is annually re- 
ceived. ‘The inhabitants are Hin- 
doos of the Brahminical persuasion, 

GentTiAn.—A town beyond the 
eastern limits of. the Company’s pro- 
vinces, the capital of a small dis- 
trict of the same name. 
10’. N. Long. 91°. 64’. E. Near to. 
this place, in 1774, au action was 
fought between a detachment of the 
Company’ s troops and the furces of 
the uativechicf. 

GEORGE Town. —The chief town. . 
of Prince of Wales Island, bounded: 
on the north atid east by the SCA; ON.. 


the south by an inlet of the sea; and: 


on the west by the high road. “Phe. 
streets ure spacious, and crdss each. 
other at right angles. ; 


.GERGongeE; . (Ghiri igrama). +-Thph ban 


principal town. «ii: the. ‘province . 
Assam, and the usual residence of. 
iis monarchs, It is situated cans” 


siderably above Rungpoor in Assan, 
on the opposite side. of the high. 
banks of the "Dekhow River, Lat. 
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25°. 85'.N, Long. 93°. 10. E. Since 
‘the insurrection ‘of the Moamarias 
the city, palaces, and fort, have con- 
tinued a heap of ruins. This place 
is also naned Ghergong, Gurgown, 
and Kirganu. (Wade, Lennel, &e.) 

Gertoku.—A town in” “Tibet, 
being the market where the exports 
from’ the Nepaulese territories. are 
‘bartered for the productions of that 
‘country. ‘Fhe articles brought to 
Gertokh‘are grain, inspissated trea- 
cle, oil, sugar, cotlous, ehintzes, iron, 
brass, . ‘lead, woollens, pearls, coral, 
cowries, conch hells dates, é and al- 
monds, 

Gertokh sends ‘to Lahdack, for 
the C ashmeridn market, shawl wool, 
the produce of ‘Tibet ; to Nepaul and 
Flindostan, ‘gold dust, silver in 
wedges, inusk, fur, scented leather, 
shawls, china ware, tea in, cakes, 
salt, borax, drugs, and smaif horses. 
(Webb, &e.) 

Guassi.—The capital of a district 
in Bootan, and the station ofa zoom- 
poons or provincial governor. Lat. 

°,N. Long. 89°. 3’. EK. ‘The high- 
a mountains in this neighbourhood 
are covered with snow throughout 
the year, and are visible from Cooch 
Bahar to Purneah. At the base of 
the loftiest is a spring of water, so 
hot as scarcely to admit of bathing. 
(Turner, Se.) 

Guauts, EAstern.—The chain of 
hills. commonly described under this 
appellation commences in the south, | 
about. Lat. 11°. 20", N. to the north 
of the Cave ery, and: extends with 


. little interruption, or comparative 


deviation, from a straight line to the 
banks of the Khrisna in Lat, 16°. N - 
separating the two Carnatics; the 
one named the Carnatic Balaghaut, 
or above ‘the Ghauts,.(the true Car- 
natic); the other ‘the Carnitic Pa- 
ng or. below.the. Ghants, ex. 
Jalong he" Coast- off Coro. - 
2 Thngade rhe téfm ghaut properly 
siguifies- Q pass through a rauge-of 
high hills, but the name has been 
transferred to: the monntaiyous 
chains, which support the centrical . 
table land in the south of India, 
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We are not yet informed of the 
exact height of this ridge. About 
_the latitude of Madras, which is the 
highest part, ii is estimated at 3000 
fect ; and Bangalour, which is within 
the chain, was found by barome- 
trical observation to be 2901 feet 
above the level of the sea. As the 
rivers which have their sources in 
the upper table land universally de- 
cline to the east, it is probable that 
the Western Ghauts are higher than 
the Eastern, and they are by far the 
most abrupt in their clevation. 


The grand component parts of 


these mountains ‘is a granite, consist- 
ing of white feltspar and quartz, 
with dark green mica in a smal pro- 

ortion to the other two ingredients. 
The particles arc angular, and of a 
moderate size. The rocks appear 
stratified, but the strata arc very 
much froken and confused. 

The country above the Eastern 
Ghauts, about Naiekan ray, rises 
info swells like the land in many 
parts of England, and is overlooked 
by the high barren peaks of the 
Ghauts, which clgse the view to the 
eastward. ‘The soil between Naic- 
kan Fray and Vincatagherry is very 
poor, and covered with copse, hay- 
ing a few large trees intermixed. 
The whole of the copse land serves 
for pasture of an inferior sort, and 
the bushes supply the natives with 
fuel for domestic purposes, and for 
smelting iron. About two miles from 
Naickan Fray a torrent in the rainy 
season brings down from the hills a 
quantity of iron ore in the form of 
black sand, which, in the dry season, 
is smelted. Each forge pays a cer- 
tain quantity of iron for permission 
to earry on the work. 

"I'he tops of the hills near the Vel- 
lore road by: Sautghiur are covered 
with large stones, among which grow 


many small trees and shrubs, with - 


occasionally a tamarind tree of great 
age and size. .Thic scenery here ex- 
hibits a great contrast. to that about 
Madras, the whole country being 
Yndulated with a few lofty desolated 

peaks;the whole appearing very bar- 
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ren, and without any extensive fo- 
rests. ‘This pass has been widened 
and levelled since Mysore was Gon- 
quered by the British. Artillery can 
now ascend it with little ifficulty, 
which was far from the“case when 


Lord Cornwallis made ‘his first aud 


unsuccessful attempt om Seringapa- 
tam. ‘The tranquillity of the My- 
sure and Carnatic, by the final abo- 
lition of the Mahommedan dynasty 
of Hyder, hasincreased the import- 
ance of an casy communication be- 
tween the two countries. CF. Bu- 
chanan, Lord Valentia, Rennel, Se.) 

Guaurs, Wrestern.—This chain 
of mountains extends from Cape Co- 
morin to the ‘Tuptee, or Surat River, 
where they do not terminate in a 
point, or promontory ; but, depart- 
ing from their meridional COUTSe, 
they bend eastward in a wavy line 
parallel to the river, and are atter- 
wards lost. among the hills in’ the 
neighbourhoodof Boorhanpoor. In 
iis line along the 'Tuptee this ridge 
forms sever al passes, or ghauts, from 
Which there is a descent into the low 
country of Khandesh. In their whole 
extent the Western Ghauts include 
13 degrees of latitude, with the ex- 
ception ofa break in the ridge, about 
16 miles wide, in the latitude of Pa- 
niany, through which the River Pa- 
niany takes its course from the Coim- 
betoor provinee. Their distance trom 
the sca coast is seldom more than 70 
miles, commonly about 40, and are 
frequently visible from thesea. With- 
iu one short space betwixt Barcclore 
and Mirjaow they approach within 
six miles of the sca. 

'The altitude of these hills is sufii- 
ciently great to prevent the body of 
the clouds from passing over them, 
and accordiugly the alternate N. i. 
and S. W. winds (called the mon- 
svons) occasion a rainy season on the 


‘windward side of the, mountains only. 


This cause ceases to operate in the 
parallel of Surat, when the S.. W. 
wind, no longer opposed by a wall of 
mountains, carries its supply of t fois. 
ture without interruption ove? the 
whole surface of the country. The 
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country above the Ghauts is called a 

*teble land, but it is not a regularly 
flat level country ; being, on the con- 
trary, in many parts very niouti- 
tainous. 

The Wastern Ghauts, about the 
15th degree of north latitude, al- 
though steep and stony, are by no 
means rugged, or broken with rocks, 
The stones in the neighbourhood of 
Cutaki are buried in a rich mould, 
and in many places are not scen 
without digging. Instead, therefore, 
of the naked, sun burnt,rocky peaks, 
sO common in the Eastern Ghauts, 
there are here fine mountains cover- 
ed with stately forests. There are 
no where fincr trees, nor any bam- 
boos that can be compared with 
those that grow in this part of West- 
ern Ghauts. The bamboos, com- 
posing a great part of the forest, 
grow in detached clumps, with open 
spots between, and equal in height 
the most lofty palms. Near Cutaki, 
about half way up the Ghauts, the 
teak becomes common, but it is of 
an inferior size. 

The difficulty formerly experienc- 
ed in ascending these mountains 
from the Malabar and Canara Coast, 
may be conccived from that which 
the Bombay army had to surmount 
in Dee. 1791, when advancing to the 
Mysore by the Poodicherrim Pass. 
It required two days to drag up 20 
light field pieces two miles, and 
three weeks to bring up 14 guns 
with their tumbrils, none heavier 
than 18 pounders, to the top of the 
Ghauts. 

The proper name of the Western 
Ghauts is Sukhicn Purbut, or Hills 
of Sukhien. (#tennel, F. Buchanan, 
Moor, Dirom, Dunean, Sc.) 

Guepp, (or Dun Guepp).—aA dis- 
trict in the province of Lahore, si- 
tuated principally between the 32d 


eo. %, 
= 


and 33d degrees of north latitudé.: 
It is bounded on the N. W. by the 
Sohaan, and on the S. E. by the 
Jhylum rivers, This: district 1s re- 
markable for the quantity of fossil 
salt it contains, which is an article 
of considerable export to the more 
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eastern and southern provinces of 
Hindostan. The principal towns are 
Pirhala, Muckealah, and Varsha; and 
the country generally is partly under 
the jurisdiction of the Afghans, and 
partly occupied by the Seiks. 

GHERIAH, (Ghirya, flowing from 
a Mountain ).—A small river in the 
province of Bejapoor, which rises in 
the Western Ghauts, and, alter a 
short course, falls into the sea near 
the town of Gheriah, in the Concan 
district. 

GHEeRoUD.—A towninthe province 
of Khandesh, 120 miles N. W., from 
Poorhanpoor, belonging to the Ma- 
harattas. Lat. 219°. 58’. N. Long. 
74°. 19’. E.: 

GHERIAH, (or CoREPATAM).—A 
fortress situated on a promontory of 
rocky land in the Concan province, 
about one mile long, and quarter of 
a mile broad. Lat. 16° 33’, N. 
Long. 73°. 6’. E. "This rock is joined 
to the continent by a narrow neck of 
sand, and lics one mile from the en- 
trance of a large harbour, formed by 
the mouth of a river which descends 
from the Western Ghauts. 

In 1707 Conajeo Angria had esta- 
blished an independent sovercignty 
here, and possessed a numerous pi- 
ratical fleet. It was taken, in 1756, 
by Admiral Watson and Cotenel 
Clive, and all Angria’s flect destroy- 
ed. After the capture it was dis- 
covered, that notwithstanding the 
cannonade from the ships had de- 
stroyed: most of the artificial works 
upon which. they fired, the rock re- 
mained a natural and almost im- 
pregnable bulwark. 'There were 
found in it 200 pieces of cannon, six 
‘brass mortars, and a great quantity 
of ammunition, and naval and mili- 
tary stores. ‘The moncy and effects 
of other-kinds amounted to 120,0001, 


. sterling, which was divided among 
‘the’ captors, without any reserve 


either for the nation, or for the Com- 
pany: ‘This place now belongs to 
the Maharatta Peshwa. (Orme, 
Bruce, Malet, Sc.) 

GHINOULY.—A: small village con- 
sisting of three huts, situated.a little 
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to the north of the Sewalic Moun- 
tains, in the southern quarter of the 
province of Scrinagur. Lat. 29° 55’. 
N. Long. 79°. 32’. KE. "The villages 
in this neighbourhood seldom consist 
of more than five or six huts, and it 
is alarge villave that has 10. (Hard- 
uicke, \c.) 

Guizxi—A_ district in the pro- 
vinee of Cabul, situated between 
the 33d and 34th degrees of north 
latitude. The surface of the country 
is considerably clevated aboye the 
level of the sea, and: the climate so 
cold as to be proverbial. ‘The land 
to the west of the city of Ghizni at 
Heerghaut is interspersed with low 
hills, and, cxeept a few cultivated 
spots, pruduees fittle else than a 
prickly aromatic weed, on which 
camels feed with avidity ; and which, 
With paste of unsifted barley, form- 
ed into Balls, constitutes their cum- 
mon tood. These camels carry a 
load of about 800 pounds Kuelish. 
This district, like the rest of Af 
ghanistan, is very thinly populated. 
"Lhe principal towns are Ghiazni, Kur- 
rabungh, and Gurdaiz. (Foster, &c.) 

Guiznxi—aA celebrated city in the 
provinee of Cabul, once the capital 
of a powerful empire. Lat. 33° 
36. N. Long. 68°. 22’. EF. 

The town stands on a hill of mo- 
derate height, at the foot of which 
runs a small river. Its existence is 
principally supported by some Ein- 
doo famibes, who carry om a small 
traftic, and supply the wants of a 
jew Mahommedan residents.: Ata 
short distance stands the tomb of 
Mahmood, to which pilgrims resort 
from distant places. - Qu account of 
the number of holy men who lie 
entombed here, Ghizni is emphati- 
caily called by the Mahommedans 
the second Medina. 

‘This city continued the capital of 
a. powerful empire for the space of 
four centurics, and was greatly adorn- 
ed by the Ghiznavi princes, espe- 
cially Yy Sultan Mahmood. The 
splengiy buildings have Jong been 
levelite-with the dust, 4nd except 
fattered masses of misshapen 
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ruins, not a monument.is to be sect 
of Ghizni’s former grandeur, fe 
. The first Ghizni sovercign was 

Nassir ud Deen Sebuetayi, who as- 

cended the throne A. D. 975, and 

repeatedly invaded India.. 

A.D. 

997 Emir Ismael, 

997 Sultan Mahmood. 

1028 Sultan Mahommed. 

1028 Sultan Massood, 

1041 Kmir Modood. 

1049 Abn Jalliey Massood. 

1051 Sulfan Abd ul Rasheed, 

1052 Verokh Zad. 

1058 Sulfan Ibrahim. 

1098 Alla ud Dowlah. 

1115 Arsalan Shah, 

1118 Byram Shah. 

1152) Khosru Shah, 

3159 Khosru Mallek. 

1171 Shaheb ud Deen Mahommed 
Ghori, who subdued the city 
and empire of Ghizm, and 
expelled the race ofSebuctagi, 
which retired to Lahore, and 
there continued to reign for 
some times but, about the 
year 1185, became extinct. 

Ghizni for many years afterwards 
Was a capital city, but gradually de- 
clined to a secondary rank, and at 
last to total insignificance. 

Travelling distance from Dethi by. 
Cabul 917 “miles ; from Cabul 82 
miles, (Foster, "Rennel, Wilfor d, 
Maurice, &e.) 

Guoorcnitt.—A fort in the 
western extremity of the Gujrat Pe- 
ninsula, situated abont half way be- 
tween Muddee and Pindtaruk, and 
on the east side of the Ruan, to which 
it serves as a barrier, a strong gar- 
rison being always kept in it by the 
Jam of Noanagur. 

Guoskcoxe; (Goshagrama). —'The 

principal village in the Garrow coun-. 

try, on the western fronticr of Bengal, 

Situated on the westside of the Na- 

tee River. At this place a great num-- 

ber of Garrows have their dwellings 
at the foat.of a pass, near to which 
are the villages of Ghusegong, Gho- 
nia, and Bor ack, Ghosevong: con- 
sists of chaungs, or houses, fram wh 
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to 150 feet long, and from 20 to 40 
Ycoad. ‘The Garrows of this neigh- 
bourhood are called by the upper 
hiil people Counch Garrows. 

' The soil in this vicinity is a fine 
black earth, intermixed with spots 
of red carth; and the rice, in 
many places, is equal to the Benares 
jong rice. ‘The mustard seed is 
dwice as Jarge as that of Bengal, and 
the oil it produces is of an excellent 
aquality, ‘The hemp is equally good. 
‘The pasture for cattle is good, and 
the chee produced is of an excellent 
quality. (Aliot, &e.} 

GHourBUND, (Ghorband).—A town 
wd small district in the province of 
Cabul, situated near the Hindoo Kho 
Mountains, 50 miles W. N. W., from 
Cabul. Lat. 34°. 55. N. Long. 
67°. 53". 1K. In the time of Acber 
the Hlazareh tribe, Maidani, in con- 
junction with a‘Turkman tribe, oc- 
ceupied the district of Ghourbund. 
Abul Pazel describes it as contain- 
ing mines of silver and Lapis: lazali, 
and producing an inconceivable va- 
riefy of Kagrant shrabs and flowers. 
(Abul Faz sel, Leyden, §e.) 

GEYSEAB. 4y.—A town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, iu the province of 
Malwah, 50 milés S. from Chatter- 
poor. Lat. 24°. 8%. N. Long. 79°. 
56’. I. 

GIARITCHAS Isr S. ih cluster of 
five small islands, lying about six 
sniles S.S. W. from Makiam, They 
are of a middling height, and contain 
many bare rocks, intermixed with 
grecn spots and trees. 

“Gitien Isix.—-A small island 
about 30 miles in circumference, 
hing off the east end of Madura 
Island. Lat. 7°. 5. S. Long. 114°, 
40'. Hi. 

GILLy SINDE, (Jala Si nedhu). any 


river fn the province of Malwab,. 


which has its source ia the Vindhya 


Mountains, andeafterwards flows in’ 
a northerly direction, but attains to. 
After a short: 


no great magnitude. . 
course it falls into: the Sepra River, 


and proteeds with it to. “goin ‘the: 


i ie 7 
4331,0L0, (07 Halmakera) —A large 
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island in the Eastern Seas, of a most 
irregular shape, being composed of 
four peninsulas, separated trom each 
other by deep bays. It lies between 
the parallels of three degrees north 
and one south latitude, and may be 
estimated at 220 miles in length, by 
30 the average breadth. 

This island is naturally very fertile, 
and abounds with bullocks, bufla- 
loes, goats, deer, and wild hows ; ; but 
the sheep are few. The inhabitants 
subsist mostly on the sago or libby 
tree, which, like the cocoa nut tree, 
has no distinct bark that peals off. 
It may be described as a long tube 
of hard wood, about two inches 
thick, containing a pulp or pith, in- 
termixed with longitudinal fibres of 
from two to 400 pounds weight. - 
From this pith is procured the sago 
flower, which is the general,food of 
the inhabitants: 11 is said, that cast 
of Gilolo there arc no horse 2s, horned 
cattle, or sheep. 

While the Dutch inflnence exisied 
among the isles, to prevent the 
sinugeling of spices they discou- 
raged the inhabitants of Jilolo from 
trading with Celebes, Bouro, Oby, 
Ceram, Mysol, and Salwatty; aud 
alsu rooted out the spices in places 
of easy access, or near the sea, 
hey also forbid. the manufacturing 
of cloth; but the natives contimied 
fo make it, procuring their cotton 
from Bally and the Buggess coun- 
try. In 1774 the northern part of . 
Gilolo belonged to the Sultan of 
Ternate. ‘The imports are princi- 
pally from: the: Dutch settlements 
aud the neighbouring” islands, and 
consist of opium, cozrse cutlery, 
piece goods, china ware, and iron; 


- the exports are: spices, biche de mar, 


hird nests, tortoise-shelt, seed ‘peatl; 
and sazo. (Forrest, &e.) 

GINGEE, (JShinjt)-—A_ district. in 
the. Carnatic, situated between the 
12th and-18th degrees of north lati- 
tude. | It is bounded on the east by 
the sea, along which is the travelling 
road: from Madras to Pondicherry. 


-"Lhis. territéry is less populous and. 


more jungly: than ‘I'anjore and the 
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Southern Provinces, which escaped 
the ravages of Tippoo and his fa- 
ther, Hyder, the effect of which is 
still felt about Gingee. This district 
is now comprehended in the south- 
ern division of the Arcot collector- 
ship. 
GinGgrE.—A town in the Carnatic, 
the capital of a district of the same 
name, 82 miles S. W. from Madras, 
and 37 N. W. fron Pondicherry. 
Lat. 129.15’. N. Long. 79°. 34’. 8. 
The fort stands on a stupendous 
rock, and is impregnable by the or- 
dinary modes of attack. ‘The na- 
tives of India,-who esteem no forti- 
fications very strong, unless placed 
on high and difficult eminences, have 
always regarded Gingee as the 
stronzest town in the Carnatic. The 
mountain of Gingee has always been 
deemed extremely unhealthy; and 
it is sted, the Lrench, who never 
kept more than 100 suropeans com- 
plete here, lost 1200 during the 10 
sears it was in their possession. 
This fortress was either built. or 
improved on an old foundation of 
the Chola kings, by the son of Vi- 
jeya Runga Naik, the governor of 
"Tanjore, in 1442, It was success- 
ively strengthened by the Mahom- 
niedans of Bejapoor, who possessed 
it trom 1669 to 1677; by the Malia- 
rattas, who held it from 1677, when 
it was taken by Sevajee, during a 
sudden irruption into the: Carnatic, 
to 1698. At this period it was be- 
sieged and taken by Zulficar Khan, 
the imperial general, who appointed 
Rajpoot governors, who affected in- 
dependence, and assumed the rank 
of rajahs. In 1715 it was held by 
Saadct Oollah Khan; and, in. 1750, 
was taken by surprise during a night 
attack by the French under M. de 
Bussy. After the capture of Pondi- 
cherry, it surrendered by capitula- 
tion to Captain Steven Smith, in 
April, 1761. (Wilkes, Orme, §c.) - 
Ginout.—A town in the province 


of Agra, district of Etawch, 48 miles. 


EB. from Agya, Lat. 27° 13’. N. 
Long. 787g. 
GOA, AGA 
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province of Bejapoor, and the capital 
of the Portuguese possessions in Ip: 
dia. Lat. 15°, 30..N. Long. 73°. 
42’, E. 

Goa consists of two distinct cities, 
to which the name is applied. ‘The 
old city is about eight miles up the 
river, but is now almost deserted by 
the secular Portuguese, it being un- 
healthy, and the seat of the inquisi- 
tion. it contains many magnificent 
churches, and exhibits specimens of 
architecture, superior to any thing 
attempted by uropeans in any 
other part of India, particularly the 
cathedral and the church and con- 
vent of the Augustines. Over the 
palace gate of the city is the statue 
of Vasco de Gama. 

The viceroy and chief Portuguese 
inhabitants reside at new Goa, which 
isat the mouth of the river, within 
the forts of the harbour. Fonuerly 


aconsiderable trade in the manulac- 


ture of arrack was carried on here, 
but it has been almost entirely trans- 
{erred from Goa to Batavia. The 
Goa arrack is made from the vege- 
table juice of the palm tree, called 
toddy; the Batavia arrack is made 
from rice and sugar. While the 
Portuguese European trade lasted 
it was carried on entirely on account 
of the king, there being no accounts 
extant of voyages from Portugal to 
India for account of individual Por- 
tuguese merchants. In 1808 it 
was estimated that there were 200 
churches and chapels in the province 
of Goa, and above 2000 priests. In- 
cluding the islands, the Portuguese 
still possess territory in the neigh- 
bourhood of Goa, 40 miles in length 
by 20 in breadth. . 

Goa was taken from the Hindoo 
Rajahs of Bijanagur by the Bhame- 
nee sovercigns of the Deccan‘ about 
1469; and in 1510 was besieged and 
taken by Albuqucgque, when he 
strengthened the fortifications, and 
made it the capital of the Portu- 
guese possessions in the east. He 
was recalled in 1518, at which pe- 
riod the Portuguese power had 
reached its greatest. height, and fropa 
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that time declined. {t does net ap- 
pear that they ever possessed any 
considerable extent of territory, al- 
though they kept on foot a large 
army of Kuropeans; and they may 
be said rather to have disturbed and 
pillaged India than to have carried 
on any recular commerce. 

In 1580 the Portuguese possessed 
the following places in India, viz. 
Diu, Damaun, Choul, Basseen, Sal- 
settc, Bombay, and Goa, They had 
factories ai, and influenced the ro- 
vernment of, Dabal, Onore, Barce- 
lore, Mangalore, Cananore, Calicut, 
Cranganore, Cochin, and Quilon. 
They had several establishments on 
the maritime parts of Ceylon, and 
factories In the Bay of Bengal, at 
Mausnlipatam, Negapatam, and St. 
"Thomeé, with commercial stations in 
the province of Bengal. In addition 
to these they possessed the city of 
Malacca, and had trading factories. 
in the countries which compose the 
modern Birman empire and the pro- 
vince of Chittagong. In the Eastern 
Archipelago they possessed the trade 
of all the spice islands, and a consi- 
derable intercourse with Japan and 
China; but they did not acquire 
Macao until 1586. 

After the conquest of Portugal, in 
1580, by Philip the Second of Spain, 
the connexion betwixt the Portu- 
guese settlements and the mother 
country was very much looscned, 
and the intercourse abridged. In 
the three years (1620 tu 1622) that 
Hernan de Albuquerque was vice- 
roy, he never once received any Iet- 
ter of instruction or information from 
the cout of Spain; the culonies 
must consequently have been sup- 
ported entirely from their own re- 
sources, While involved in a destruc- 
tive War with the Dutch. ‘The vices 
of their internal government and ex- 
orbitant power of the priests assist- 
ed to hasten their decay, The vice- 
roy never had any power over the 
inquisition, and was ee liable 
to its cbnsure. 

The scttlement of Goa scems now 
almost wholly abandoned by the mo- 
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ther country, and its inhabitants 
scarcely speak their national lan- 
guage intelligibly. ‘Their poverty is 
such, that women of the best fami- 
lies earn their subsistence by making 
lace or artificial flowers, and wor king 
muslin. The remaining Portuguese 
possessions are (roa, Damaun, Dhelli, 
on the Island of ‘Timor, and Macao 
in China. 

A small trade subsists betwixt 
Goa and the mother country, bat it 
is frequently interrupted lor a great. 
length of time. With Macao and 
with the British scttlements a small 
commerce is also carried on, the im- 
ports consisting principally of piece 
goods, raw silk, grain, surar, wool- 
lens, and a few European articles ; 
the exports are piece goods, betel 
nut, hemp, and other articles of little 
amount, 

‘Travelling distance from Poca 
245 miles; trom Bombay, 292; from 
Delhi, 1158; and from Calcutta, 1300 
miles. (C. Buehanan, Bruce, Elmore, 
Milburn, Macpherson, Kerishta, MM. 
Graham, Perron, Se.) 

GoaHAUTEE, (Gohati, Cow-market), 
—A town in the province of Lower 
Assam, of which it is the capital, 
The surrounding district occupies an 
extent of hilly country on both banks 
of the Brahmapootra. ‘The Ills on 
each side form a spacious amphi- 
theatre, which has been equally 


well fortified by nature and by art. 


(Wade, Se.) 

Goacu, (Goak).—The capital town 
of the Macassar country, in the 
Island of Celebes, which is some- 
times called the Kingdom of Goach, 
Lat. 5°.13'.N. Long. 1199.21. 1, In 
1512, subsequent to the arrival of the 
Portuguese, the Malays were allow- 
ed to build a mosque at Goach, the 
natives not being yet converted to 
the Mahormmedan religion. In 1778 
this city was taken by assault by the 
Dutch, the fortifications raised, and 
the government new modelled. Prior 
to this period the sovereign of Goach 
was not despotic, but was obliged to 
consult h’s nobility regarding the 
performance of any important regal 
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function, every township having a 
chief nearly independent. (Stareri- 
aus and Notes, Marsden, Sc.) 

GoOALPARAH, (Govalpara). —- A 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Rangamatty, situated ou the 
south side of the Brabmapvootra, 
near the frontiers of Assam, 170 
wiles north by east from Dacea, Lat. 
26°. 8’. N. Long. 90°. 32’. E. 

This is the principal mart of inter- 
course with the Assamese, who bring 
here coarse cloths, stick lac, tar,wax, 
and occasionally gold) for barter. 
Salt is the article they in general 
take in return, which is delivered to 
them very much adulteraied. Nei- 
ther is this traffic so considerable as 
might be expected, owing to the dis- 
orderly state of the Assam country 
and savage manners of the chiefs, 
who frequently settle unadjusted ac- 
counts Dy the assassination of their 
creditors. a 

Cocjuk.--A town in the province 
of Bejapoor, 47 miles S. by EE. from 
Merriteh. Lat. 16° 20°.N. Long. 
70°. 6. Wi. | 

‘This is a town of considerable ex- 
tent and importance, situated on the 
eastern acclivity of a hill, and is wa- 
tered on its northern side -by the 
Gutpurba Kiver, which immediately 
oppasite is deep water; but there is 
atord a mile casiward of the town, 
Gorank is enclosed by a wall and 
ditch on its eastern and southern 
sides; but to the westward it is com- 
manded by a hill, 

Licre is an extensive manufactory 
of silk aud cotton, both in the torm 
of dresses and of piece. goods. The 
silk is probably procured from Ben- 
gal by the way of Gea. Gocauk was 
the head place of a district in 1685, 
when taken by Sultan Mauzzum ; 
bust it dees not now contain any 
buildings oy ruins of consequence, 
About two miles from this place is a 
superb cataract, formed hy the River 
Catpurba, whieh is precipitated from 
the tnlis to the low country. During 
the rains this river is about 169 yards 
brow, which volume of evater falls 
perpen gularly 174 feet. In the 


Soak 
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dry season the breadth is compara 
tively small. (Joor, &c.) ni 

GopDAVERY River, (Gadavari, 
named also Gunga Godavery).—This 
river has its source in the Western 
Ghauts, about 70 miles to the north 
east of Bombay. After traversing 
the province of Aurungabad and the 
Tilligana country from west to east, 
it turns to the south cast, and re- 
ceives the Baingunga about 90 miles 
above the sea, besides many lesser 
streams in its prior course. At Ra- 


janundry it separates into two prin- 


cipal branches, and these subdivid- 
ing again, form altogether several 
tide harbours for vessels of moderate 
burthen; such as Ingeram, Coringa, 
Yanam, Bandcrmalanca, and Narsi- 
poor, all situated at different mouths 
of this river. Its whole cotrse, in- 
cluding the windings, may be esti- 
maicd at 850 miles in length, having 


nearly travelicd across from sea to 


sca. . 

At Collysair Ghaut, in the province 
of Gundwana, Lat. 18°. 38’. Long, 
80°. 35‘. E. the bed of the Gedavery 
is about a mile in breadth; and, in 
the beginning of May, consists of a 
wide expanse of sand, the river 
being divided into muny little 
streams, no where more than 15 
inches in depth. In the rainy sea- 
son the bed is filled, and the river 
rolls along a prodigious volume of 
water. After its separation near 
Rajamuandry it forms the Island of 
Nagur, which comprebends about 
500 square miles, and is, on acconnt 
of its fertility, of great value in pro- 
portion to its extent. (Rennel, J. 
Grant, Blunt, §c.) 

_ GoeLwaran, (Gavalparah). — A 
district in the provinec of Gujrat, si- 
tuated between the 21st and 22d pa- 
rallels of north latitude, and bound- 
ed on the east by the Gulfof Cambay, 


‘The chief town is Gogo, trom whence 


the inhabitants, who are mostly Ma- 
hominedans, carry on a brisk trade 
with Bombay in their own vessels. 
The greater part of this, adjacent to 
the Gulf of Cambay, was ceded to 
the British government by the Gu 


GOHUD. | 


cowar in 1805, in part payment of 
the subsidiary force supplied for his 
protection. 

' Goccran River, (Gharghara). 
—This river has its source in the 
mountains to the north of Hindos- 
tan, but: the exact situation has ae- 
yer been ascertained. It afterwards 
falls into the Sareyu (Sarjew) at 
Swargadwara, the united streams af- 
terwards being named indifferently 
the Goggrah, Sarjew, or Deva River. 
This river flows through the district 
of Kemaoon and province of Oude, 
and forms one of the largest contri- 
butary streams to the Ganges, which 
it joins in the province of Bahar. 
Jn the Hindoo Mythological poems 
this river is always mentioned by the 
name of the Sareyu, which in mo- 
dern times it has almost lost. Its 
banks were esteemed by the ancient 
Hindoos of peculiar sanctity, and 
were much frequented by Viswa- 
mitra and other powerful and cho- 
Jeric Ltindoo saints. Major Ren- 
nel thinks it is the Agoramis of Ar- 
rian. 

GoGo, (Goga).— A town in the 
province of Gujrat, district of Goel- 
wara, situated on the west side of 
the Gulf of Cambay. Lat. 21°. 43’. 
N. Long. 72° 12’. KE. | 

This is a safe roadsted during the 
S.W. monsoon, to which vessels may 
run in case of parting from their an- 
chors in Surat Roads, it being an en- 
tire bed of mud, about three-fourths 
of a iile from the shore, and always 
smooth water. Ships may here get 
supplied with stores and provisions, 
and repair any damages they may 
have sustained. ‘The natives, whe 
are principally Mahommedans, build 
vessels from 50 to 300. tons, and 
cary ona brisk trade with Bombay 
in their own craft, the chief export 
being cotton. ‘Tho lascars of this 
place are nanpd siddhees, and are 
reckuned the best on the west coast 
of India. The trade of this place 
had been much on the deelitic, but 
since tts cession to the British by 
tho Guicowar, -the commerce has 
revived, ans ‘the population is in 
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creased. In 1582 it is described by 
Abul Fazel as follows: 

“ Ghogeh is a large port, well 
built, and inhabited by merchants. 
Ships come to, and others are fitted 
ont trom this place. ‘The cargoes of 
ships are put in small vessels, which 
transport them to Cambayet. In 
this neighbourhood are remarkably 
fine oxen, some of which are sold 
for 300 rupees a pair and upwards, 
according to their beauty and speed.” 
(Elmore, Abul Fazel, Malet, Drum- 
mond, ce.) 

Gonup.—A_ district in the pro- 
vince of Agra, situated to the south 
of the Chumbul, between the 26th 
and 27th degrees of north latitude. 
The territory possessed by the Ran- 
nah of Gohud is mountainous, but 
fertile; and in 1790 was supposed to 
preduce a revenue of 22 lacks of 
rupees annually, out of whivh seven 
went to the expenses of collection. 
The country abounds with strong 
positions, particularly the famous 
fortress of Gualior. The principal] 
townsxare Gohud and Gualior. 

« Gonup.—A fortified town im the 
province of Agra, 65 miles S. W. 
from the city of Agra, and the ca- 
pital of a small district of the same 
name. Lat. 26°. 21’. N. Long. 78° 
21’. BE. . 

About the middle of last century 
Gohud was a small village, attached 
to the district of Gualior, and the 
rannal’s ancestors were zemindars 
of this village, and by caste Jauts 
of the Bamrowly tribe. Bhecem 
Singh, the Rannah, prior to the battle 
of Paniprt, in 1762, acquired Gua- 
dior, but was compclied to yield it 
to the Maharattas. When this na- 
tion lost the great battle of Paniput, 
the Rannah of Gohud attempted to 
shake off their yoke, but was subs 
dued by Ragoonauth Row in 1766, 
and compelied to continue tributary. 
Ona subsequent rupture Gohud was 
taken by Madhajee Sindia in 1784. 

On the 17th of January, 1804, a 
treaty was arranged by the British 
government with the Rannah of 


Gohud, Kirrut Singh Luckindra, by 
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which he was to be established in 
the sovereignty of Gohud, Gualior, 
aud a considerable number of adja- 
cent districts; In consideration of 
which he was to reecive and main- 
tain a subsidiary foree of three batta- 
lions, and make over the city and 
fortress of Gualior to the British. 
From the inability of the rajah to 
settle the above couutrics, and fulfil 
his engagements, the whole was de- 
clared null and void, and another 
concluded on the 19th of December, 
1805, by Grieme Mercer, Esq. on 
the. part of the Bengal government ; 
by the conditions of which the rajah 
agreed to relinquish the country and 
fort of Gohud, and the other districts 
guarantecd to him) by the former 
treaty, to be disposed of as might 
appear expedient. 

‘The British government, from the 
consid&ation that the failure of the 
former treaty, on the part of the 
rajah, had arisen from inability and 
want of means, determined to make 
an adequate provision for him, and, 
in consequence, granted hin the 
districts of Dholepooer, Baree, and 
Rajekerah, in perpetual sovercignty. 
No engagements were, however, en- 
tered into for his support in these 
ee and he was, consequent- 
y, left entirely to his own resources ; 
the British government, by a new 
spéties of policy, declining all inter- 
ference with him, internally or ex- 
ternally, and disclaiming all respon- 
sibility for the assistance or pro- 
tection of the territory 1t had be- 
stowed on him ; recommending him 
to adjust all his disputes in the man- 
ner most convenient to him. Gua- 
lior and the Gohnd districts have 
ever since been harassed, possessed 
by, or tributary to, Dowlet Row 
Sindia. (3d and 7th Registers, Trea- 
‘hes, Ae..) 

Gotconna, (Golkhanda), — A 
strong fortress, situated on a hill, 
about six miles W. N. W. from Hy- 
derabad. Lat. 17% 18’. N. Long. 
76°. 36’... The principal inhabit- 
ants and bankers of Hyderabad are 
pemnittedby the Nizam to have 
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houses in this fort, to which they 
retire with their money on ay 
alarm. 

soleonda was onee the capital of 
an extensive kingdom, first under 
native Hindoo princes, and after- 
wards a principal division of the 
Bhamence_ sovecreiguty, upon the 
fall of which it again becaine the 
seat of a monarchy under the Cut- 
tub Shahee dynasty. In the year 
1690 it was surrendered, by trea- 
chery, to the Mogul army of Au- 
rengzebe, after a sicge of seven 
months. The deposed sovercign, 
Abou Houssun, died in coutinement 
here in 1704. (Scott, Upton, Xe.) 

GomaNno IsLE.—A_ sinall island, 
about 20 miles in circumlercnece, si- 
tuated due south of Oby Island, 
from which it is separated by a nar- 
row strait. Lat. 19 56’. S. Long. 
127°. 40’. Ks. 

GoocHNnavuTH.—A village in the 
province of Gujrat, district of Wer- 
rear, situated on the south bank of 
the Bunass River, about three miles 
S. FE. from Rahdunpoor. The coun- 
try immediately adjacent isin a high 
state of cultivation, and the fields in 
some places enclosed. This village 
belongs to the Nabob of Sommcee. 

Goopoor.—A town in the Bala- 
shaut ceded territory, 10 miles W. 
by S. from the town of Carnoul,. 
Lat. 15°. 46’. N. Long. 77°. 51’. KE. 

GoouHauT, (Gohat)—A town im 
the Afghan territories, in the pro- 
vinee of Cabul, 12 miles W. of the 
Indus. Lat. 32° 51. N. Long. 70% 
40’. EB. 

Goo.pussra.—A town in the Ne- 
paul dominions, through which the 
commerce between Patna and Ne- 
paul passes, although a much more 
circuitous route than that of Bha- 
reh. Lat. 27° 1’. N. Long. 85°. 
10. LE. 

This place stands en the skirts of 
the yreat forest, and is but a mean 
village, although the thoroughfare 
for most of the merchandize that 
passes between Nepaul, Henarcs, 
Qude, and Patna, over the Cheesa- 
pany Mountains. ‘The road trom 
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hence to Bechiacori, through the 
yaeat forest, is practicable tor wheel 
carriages, and there are two or three 
stations, but no villages on the way. 
‘This part of the forest contains the 
same variely of trees as the Jhury- 
hoory. quarter. Soine of the saul 
trees measure 100 fcet below the 
brauches, and from cight to nine feet 
in girth. (Mirkpatrick, Se.) 

GooLGuNGE.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Allahabad, district of Bun- 
delewnd, 26 miles S. 8, 1, from Patna. 
Lat. 24°. 26". N. Long. 85°. 38”, Fi. 
Near to this place is a pass into the 
hills, named Goomaghaut. 

GoomsuR, (Gomaheswara), — A 
town at the north-west extremity of 
the Northern Circars, 43 miles N. 
W. from Ganjam. Lat. 19°. 53’. N. 
Long, 84°. 55, E. 

‘The country in this neighbourhood 
is remarkably impenctrable, the fo- 
rests consisting entirely of bamboor, 
which grow closer, and resist the 
axe beiler, than any other specics of 
vegetation, In former times, the 
inhabitants relying on this, did not 
think it nccessary to ercct redoubts 
for the defence of the paths to thcir 
strong holds, but obstructed them 
with frequent barriers of bamboos, 
wrought into a variety of entangle- 
ments. 

The whole district is estecined 
one of the hottest regions in India, 
and is peculiarly subject to strokes 
of the sun, by which M. Bussy, in 
1757, Jost seven Liuwropeans of his 
army in one day. (Orme, §c.) 

GoomTy, (Gomati, Wainding’).— 
This river has its source among the 
Kemaoon Hills, from whence it 
flows in a south-east direction; and, 
after passing the citics of Lucknow 
and Jionpoor, falls into the Ganges 
below Benares. It is named _ the 
Goomty from its extremely wind- 
ing course, which being a circum- 
stance very common to rivers flowing 
through the flat countries of Hin- 
dostan, there are many other rivers 
of a secondary class, distinguished 
by the same appellation, particularly 
one which passes Comillah, ia the 
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Tiperah district, and falls into the 
Megna, at Daoudcaundy. 

Gooner.—A river in the province 
of Sinde, which flows in a north- 
westerly direction, and afterwards 
falls into the Indus. During the 
rains itis navigable for a cousider- 
able distance, and forms part of the 
route from Hyderabad, the capital 
of finde, to the port of Mandavie, 
in the Gulf of Cutch. 

GoonxpiroorkaAmM.—A_ town in the 
Northern Circars, 46 miles N. by W. 
Lat. 1s°, 59’, N. 
Long. 83°, 51’. E. 

Goonoxe 'TELLoo.—A town in 
the Island of Celebes, where the 
Dutch formerly had a scttlement, 
situated on a river of the same name, 
Lat. °. 30’. N. Long. 123°. E. ‘This 
place stands on the north side of the 
great Bay of Goonong ‘Telloo, named 
also 'Tominie, which deeplysindents 
the east coast of Celcbes. ‘The in- 
habitants are Malays, but their chief 
is named the rajah, which is a Hin- 
doo title, but not unfrequently ap- 
propriated by the petty Mahom- 
meddan princes in the Eastern Isles, 

Gooracpoor, (Gorakhpur). — A 
district in the province of Oude, si- 
tuated about the 27th degree of 
north latitude. ‘To the north it is 
bounded by hills and forests, which 
scparate it from the Nepaulese terri- 
torics; to the sonth by the Dewah 
or Goggrah River; and on the east 
by the Gunduck. In 1801 this dis- 
trict was ceded to the British by a 
treaty concluded between the Na- 
hob of Oude and the Marquis Wel- 
lesley. After this event, in order to 
promote a free intercourse with the 
peuple of the mountainuus country 
to the north, and with Goracpoor, 
which is but thinly. inhabited, pe- 
riodical fairs were established, to 
which part of the Company’s invest- 
ment woollens. and imetals was 
sent, These fairs were also nu- 
merously attended by traders from 
the neighbouring provinces. ‘The 
priucipal towns are Gooracpoor, 
Buckrah,* and Mutgur. <A consi- 
dorable paxt of the country is still 
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overgrown with forests, in which 
saul trees of a large size abound. 

{n 1582 this district is described 
by Abul F’azel as follows: 

“Sircar Gooracpoor, containing 
24 mahals; measurement, 244,283 
beegahs ; revenue, 11,926,790 dams. 
Seyurghal, 51,235 dams. 
ear furnishes 1010 cavalry, 
22,000 infantry.” 

GooracPoor.—<A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Oude, situated on the east 
side of the Booree Rapty River, 170 


and 


miles travelling distance K. from 
Lucknow, Lat. 26°. 45’. N. Long. 
83°. 22’. Ts. 


Goorty, (Guti).—A hilly district i in 
the Balaghaut ceded territories, si- 
tuated principally between the 15th 
and téth degrees of north latitude. 
Guoty is first mentioned as a district 
during the reign of Aurengzebe, 
when i} formed part of a small state 
held by the predecessors of the Shah- 
noor family, who were dispossessed 
in 1758 by the Maharatta partizan 
ehief, Morari Row. In the course of 
the three years’ war between Hyder 
and the Maharattas, from 1776 to 
1779, the province of Gooty was 
conquered by the former, and the 
rajah (Who was never afterwards 
heard of) carried off prisoner. With 
the rest of the Balaghaut it was 
ceded by the Nizam to the Company 
in 1800, and now forms part of the 
collectorship of Bellary. (Aloor, §¢.) 

Gooty.—A fortress in the Bala- 
ghaut ceded territories, formerly the 
capital ofa small district of the same 
name, and the seat of an independ- 
ent Maharatta government. Lat. 
15°. 9’. N. Long. 779. 35’. FE. 

‘Travelling distance from Seringa- 
patam, 228 miles, N. N.2E.; from 
Madras, 269; and from Hyderabad, 
178 miles. (Rennel, W.U,) 

GorRAGAut, (Ghoraghaut, the Horse 
Pass)—A town and zemindary in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
Mymunsingh, 90 miles N. E. from 
Moorshedabad. Lat. 25°. 13’ N. 
Long. 89°. 10 E. ‘This small ter- 
ritory is also named Edrad¢poor, and 
anciently foxmed part of the division 
| St. Ss | 


_ caste of Hindvos. 
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of Aurangabad. In 1784 it con- 
tained 632 square miles, and was 
held by a zemindar of the Khayst 
In 1582 Abul 
Fazel describes it as producing raw 
silk, gunnies, and plenty of Tanya 
horses. 

This zemindary, with many others 
in the eastern quarter of Bengal, at 
2 very carly period of the Mahom- 
medan invasion, was bestowed on 
different Afehan chiefs, who co- 
Ionized in them, and received ac- 
cessions of their brethren — from 
abroad. Beg zealous converters 
of the Hindoos in their neighhour- 
hood, and not very scrupulous as to 
the means, a very considerable 
portion of the inhabitants of this 
remote corner, to this day, profess 
the Mahominedan re ligion, and dig- 
nify themselves with the Arabian 
title of Sheikh. ‘The Ghoragaut Ze- 
mindary was subsequently seized on 
by the Kakeshelan tribe of Moguls, 
(J. Grant, Stewart, §c.) 

Gora Iste.—A sinall island in 
the Isastern Seas, about 20 miles in 
circumference, and situated one 
day’s sail Ji. by N. from Banda. This 
island is inhabited by Mahommed- 
ans, andis said to contain 13 mosques. 
¥n 1774 the Dutch sent an armed 
foree of Buggesses against Goram, 
but they were repulse d by the in- 
habitants. (4 orrest, &c.) 

GorcaHn, (Ghurka)—A town and 
distri¢t in Northern Hindostan, the 
original cotutry of the present Ne- 


paul sovercigus, situated between _ 


the 28th and 29th degrees of north 
latitude. Prior to the couquest of 
Nepaul by Rajah Purthi Narain, of 


Ghoorka,’ the’ Trisoolgunga sepa- 


rated the tertitories of the Ghoor- 
kali and Newar (or Nepaul) princes, 
the western mit of the Chéorka 


district being ee by the Mursi- | 


angdi. 
This teritory, basiaca a nume- 


rous peasantry of Dhenwars, con- - 
tains scveral Rajpoot families, and | 


some Newars, but it is printipally 


occupied by the Brahminical and 


Khetri tribes; and ag these consti- 
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tuted the principal strength of Purthi 
Nagrains government, and continue 
to form the main support of the pre- 
sent one, they possess considerable 
wuthority. ‘Their chiefs are known 
by the name of thurgurs, from 
whom are selected the leading con- 
ductors of affairs. Their numbers 
are 36, the title properly descending 
only to the heads of families, and 
these 36 are subdivided into three 
vither gradations. 2s 


The Ghoorkhali reigning family — 


pretend to derive their descent from 
the Rajpoot Princes of Odeypoor, 
in the same manner as the Sevajee 
fiumily claimed a similar origin. For 
a considerable peried they have ex- 
isted in the mountainous country 
bordering on the River Gunduck, 
during which time they have gra- 
dually risen into power hy successive 
encroachments on their neighbours. 
Alter the conquest of Nepaul by the 
Ghoorkhalies, in 1768, the seat of 
government was transferred to Cat- 
mandoo, and the eity of CGoreah 
having sinec been mach neglected, 
is greatly decayed. Near to the city 
of Gorcah there is said to be a very 
considerable mass of rock chrystal. 
(Airkpatrich, Sc.) 

Gour, (Gaur). — The ruins of 
Gour (the ancicnt name of the ca- 


pital of Bengal, and also of the pro-, 


Vinee) are situated in the district of 
Rajemal, a few miles south of the 
town of Maulda, ‘The naime of 
Gaur is apparently derived from 
Gur, which, both in the ancient and 
modern languages of India, signi- 
fies raw sugar ; and from the sanscrit 
term tor manufactured sugar (sar- 
cara) are derived the Persian, Greek, 
Latin, and modern European names 
of the cane and its produce... Iu 


1582 this place is described by Abul ° 


Fazcl as follows: Sf eee 

“ Jennctabad is a very ancient 
city, and was once the capital; of 
Bengal. Formerly it -was called 
Lucknowty, and sometimes Gour. 
The present name (Jennetabad) was 
given it by the late emperor (Hu- 


mayoon), Here is a fine tort, to the. 


J8t 
east of which is a laree lake, called 
Chutteah Puttead, in which are 
many islands,” 

'Uhe ruins of this town extend 15 
miles along the old banks of the 
Ganges, and are from two to three 
miles in breadth. Several villages 
stand on part of its site; the re- 
maiuder is either covered with thick 
forcsts—the resort of tigers, and 
beasts of prey, or it has become 
arable land, the soil of which con- 
laius a great deal of brick dust. 
The principal ruins are a mosque 
lined with black marble, elaborately 
wrought, and two gates of the cita- 
del, which are grand and lofty. The 
bricks, which are of a most solid 
texture, are carried away to Moor- 
shedabad, Maulda, and other places, 
for the purposes of building, ‘The 
situation of Gour is nearly centrical 
to the populous parts of Benggl and 
Bahar, and not far from the junction. 
of the principal rivers which form 
the excellent inland navigation. Iy- 
ing to the cast of the Ganges, it was 
secured against sudden invasion from 
the only quarter where hostile opcra- 
tions might be apprehended. 

No part of the site of ancient 
Gour is nearer to the present bank 
of the Ganges than four miles and a 
half, and somo parts, which were 
originally washed by that river, are 
now 12 miles from it. A’ smatt 
stream that rans past it communi- 
cates with its west side, and is na- 
vigable during the rainy season. On 
the east side, and In some places 
within two miles, it has the Maha- 
nuddy River, which is always navi- 
gable, and communicates with the 
Ganges. | 

Gaura, or, as it is commonly 
called Bengali, is the language 
spoken in the provinces,. of which 
the ancient city of Gouy was the ca- 
pital. It still prevails in all the pro-. 
vinces of Bengal, excepting sume. - 
frontier districts, but is spoken with - 
the greatest. purity in the castery- 
parts only. Although Gaura be the 
name of Bengal, yet the. Brahmins, . 
who bear that appellation, are not , 
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inhabitants of Bengal, but of Hin- 
-dostan Proper. ‘They reside chictly 
‘in the province of Delhi, while the 
Brahmins of Bengal are avowed co- 
fonists from Kanoge. 

When Mahommed Bukltyar Khil- 
ligee conquered Bengal, A.D. 1204, 
he established the then ancicnt city 
of Gour as the capital of his domi- 
nions, Rajah Lackmanyah, the last 
Hindoo  sovercigu, whom he ex- 
pelled, held his court at Nuddea. 

In 1535 the Emperor Hainayoon, 
when in pursuit of Shere Khan, the 
Patan (who afterwards expelled him 
from Hindostan), took Goar, then 
fhe capital of Bengal. Ferishta 
says, that the seat of government 
was afterwards removed to 'Taunda, 
or Taura, afew miles higher ap, on 
account of the unhealthiness of the 
climate. (Colebrooke, Rennel, Co- 
lonel Golebrouke, Stewart, Abul Fa- 
zel, &c.) 

Gow.—A town in the province of 
Bahar, district of Bahar, 52 miles 
N.S. W. from Patna, Lat. 25° 1, 
N. Long. 84°. 45’. EK. 

Gressec.—This was formerly the 
capital of an ancient kingdom in the 
Island of Java, but is now merely a 
small town, divided between the na- 
tives and the Chinese, who have 
here their own campong, temples, 
and priests. Lat. 7° 9’. S. Long. 
112°. 50’. E. 

Thero is here a small fort built of 
stone, within which are barracks for 
the guard: who haye charge of it. 
There is one wide street inhabited. 
by the Dutch European establish- 
ment, and contignous are the Ma- 
lay and Chinese campongs; also the 
grand square, in which are the pa- 
laces of the two ruling tomagons. 

At this place there is neither river 
nor rivulet, water for drinking being 
brought from two springs hall-a~ 
leaguc off, or from Sourabhaya. The 
natives frequently use brackish wa- 
ter, and such as they catch when it 
rains. i; Notwithstanding the want of 
so esg@htial an article, and in spite 
of the:marshes and staguant pools 

Me surround the Malay and Chi- 
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nese campongs, the station of Gress 
sec is reckoned healthy by 4he 
Dutch. | 

Irom Sourabhaya to Gressec by 
sea is about five leagues distance, 
which may be performed in five 
hours against wind and tide. The 
coast of Java, from the mouth of 
the Sourabliaya River to Gressce, 
forms a large angle, with an island 
in the middle. A bank of mud and 
sand, which extends along the coast, 
and is ahnost visible, has rendered 
necessary a wooden mole built on 
piles opposite to the fort, 600 fect in 
length, to which the boats arc fast- 
ened. At the foot of the hills ou 
which Gressec stands is a house fur 
the manufacture of saltpetre. 

The administration of the country 
is carried on by a resident, who has 
under him some Malay companies, 
officered by natives, and command- 
ed by a Dutch serjcant, with the 
title of military commandant; the 
natives are governed by two tomo- 
gons. ‘The chief produce of the dis- 
trict attached to the town is rice, 
(Lombe, Stavorinus, Blirh, Sc.) 

GUALIOR, (Gualiar).—A strong for- 
tress in the province of Agra, 80 
miles travelling distance south from 
the city of Agra, Lat. 26°. 18’. N. 
Long, 78°. 14’, E. 

The hill on which this celebrated 
fortress stands is in length one mile 
and six-tenths, but its greatest 
breadth does not excced 300 yards. 
The height at the north end, where 
it is greatest, 342 fect, and the sides 
su steep as to be nearly perpendi- 
cular. A stone parapet extends all 
round close to the brow of the hill, 
which is so preeipitous, that it was 
judged perfectly secure from assault 
until .Major Popham took it by es- 
ealade on the 3d August, 1780: the 
storming party was led by Captam 
Bruce, brother to the traveller. ‘The 
town, which is placed along the cast 
side of the hill, is large, well in- 
habited, and contains many good 
houses of stone, which is farnished 
in abundance by the neighbouring 
hills, forming an amphitheatre round 
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the town and fort, at the distance of 
fram one to four miles. They are 
principally composed of schistus, 
which apparently contains a large 
portion of iron. Their surface is 
rugged, and nearly destitute of ve- 
retation. ‘To the eastward runs the 
small River Soonrica, which in the 
begiuning of spring is nearly dry. 
At the distance of 700 yards from 
the northern extremity is a conical 
hill, having on the top a remarkable 
building, consisting of two stone 
pillars joined by au arch. Within 
the summit of the fort are large na- 
tural excavations, which contami a 
perpetual supply of excellent water. 

A. considerable trade is carried on 
here in cloth from Chandceri, and in 
indigo, About 14 miles distant, on 
the “road to Narwar, is a nune ef 
iron at the village of Beerch. 

Guafior must, in all ages, have 
been a military post of great conse- 
quence, both from its centrical si- 
tnation in Uindostan, and the pecu- 
Jiarity of its formation, which was, 
by the natives, generally esteemed 
impregnable. During the time of 
the Mogul government it was a state 
prison, where the obnoxious branches 
ef the reyal family were confined, 
aud a large menagerie kept for their 
entertainment, consisting of lions, 
tigers, and other wild beasts. When 
possessed by Madajee Sindia, he 
appropriated it to the same use ; and, 
on account of its security, made it 
a grand depot for artillery, amimu- 
nition, and military stores. 

Rajahs of Gualior are mentioned 
wo carly as A. D. 1008, and it was 
first taken by the Mahommedans in 
1197, alter a long siege. ‘Phe Hin- 
duos afterwards regained possession, 
as it was again subdued by Altumsh, 
the Patan sovereién of Delhi,. in 
1235. in A.D. 1519, Gualior sur- 
rendered to the forces of Ibrahin 
Lodi, the Delhi emperor, after hav- 
ing been 100 years occupied by the 
Hindoos; and, subsequent. to: this 
period, dt must have been acquired 
by the Emperor -Hamayoon ; for, in 
A. D. 1543, it was delivered ae by 
: 3 
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his governor to Shere Khan, the Af- 
ghan. ‘Thus it appears to have he- 
longed to many masters, notwith- 
standing its reputation for impreg- 
nability. In 1582 it was the chief 
town ofa district, described by Abul 
Fazel as follows: 

‘ Sirear Gualior, containing 12 
mahals, measurement 1,146,465 hee- 
rahs. Revenue 29,683,749 dams. 
Seyurghal 240,350 dams. ‘This sircar 
furnishes 2490 cavalry, and 43,000 
infantry.” 

After the dismemberment of the 
Mogul empire, Gualior came into 
the possession of the Rana of Go- 
hud, trom whom it was taken by 
the Maharattas, In 1780 it was 
taken by escalade by the British 
forces, as above related; but after- 
wards given up to the Rana of Go- 
hud, who, failing in his engagements, 
was "abandoned | to the resentnfent of 
the Maharattas. Madajee Sindia in- 
vested the fort, and after a fruitless 
siege of many months, prevailed at 
last by corrupting part of the gar- 
rison. Un 1804 Gualior was ceded 
to the British by Rajah Umbajee 
Row, but never taken possession of, 
as by the final treaty of 1805 with 
Dowlet Row Sindia, the Bengal go- 
vernment abandoned all the terri- 


tory to the south of the Chumbul, 


and it is now possessed by that 
chief. 

Travelling distance from Delhi, 
197 miles ; from Lucknow, 211; from 
Benares, 355 ;. from Nagpoor, 480: 
from Calcutta, by Birbhoom, 805 
miles, (Hunter, Maurice, Itennel, 
Hodges, Abul Fazel, Se.) 

Gusi.—A town, containing 400 
houses, in the Rajah of My: Ore’ 
territories, Lat. 13°. 7’. N. Long. 
77°. 10’. E. 

The houses in their external ap- 
pearance are mean, and the place. 
extremely’ dirty ; but many of the 
inhabitants are thriving, and the 
trade considerable. Here is held one 
of the greatest weekly fairs in the. 
country. 

Gubi is said to have been founded 
400 years ago. by a- family of:poly- 
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gars, who resided at Hessoohully, 
two miles from hence; and who 
trace their descent trom Lonapa 
Guada, the hereditary chief of the 
Nona Wocnligaru caste. This per- 
son lived about 700 years ago, and 
his family possessed a country which 
annually produced about 3000 pa- 
yodas. ‘They were first brought un- 
der subjection by the Mysore Ra- 
jahs, who imposed a tribute of 500 
pagodas. Flyder increased this to 
2500, leaving them little better than 
renters. They were cutirely dis- 
possessed by 'Tippoo, and have re- 
turned to their original profession of 
cultivators, bat in their own tribe 
they still retain their hereditary rank. 
(F. Buchanan, §c.) 

GupaRAH.—A district in the S. E 
quarter of the Gujrat province, si- 
tuated about the 23d degree of north 
Jatitu@a, It is a very hilly and 
woody’ country, mostly posmessed by 
petty chiets tributary to the Guicowar 
Maharattas. ‘The priucipal towns 
are Guidarah, Barre ‘ah, and Launa- 
Wara, and the chief river the Mahy. 

GuGAH.—A town, contaimng G60 
inhabitants, in the prov ince of shud : 
district of ‘Tatta. Tat. 249° 45’. N. 
Long. 689. 77. E. 

This is a place of very little trade, 
but sheep and fowls ure to be pro- 
enred here ata moderate price. The 
hill on which this town stands is 
bounded on the southward and west- 
ward by a dry nullah, ou the bed of 
which isa large tank of fine water. 
'The soil around Gugah is a stiff 
sandy clay, and near the town are a 
number of fine trecs, the only large 
oncs visible from hence to Corachie. 
The appearance of the country is 
also much superior to the parts ad- 
jacent to the sea coast. Part of the 
country between Gahrah and Gugah 
is so low, and so intersected by 
many branches of the Indus, that it 
must be flooded at particular seasons 
of the year, and during the freshes. 
(Maxfield; Kinnetr, §c.) 

Guignan Iste.—A small island, 
one: of the Philippines, about 18 

Ly -cireumference, lying oif the 
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south-eastern extremity of the Island 
of Samar, being the most easterly 
of all the Philippines. 

Guicowar.—See BropRau. 

GuserAt.—A town in the Sek 
territorics, in the province of La- 
hore, GO miles N. N. W. from the 
city of Lahore, Lat. 32°. 33’. N. 
Long. 73°. 25 OE 
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GUJRAT, (Gujara Rushtra). 


A large province in) Hindustan, 
situated principally between the 2ist 
and 24th degrees of north latitude. 
On the north it is bounded by the 
province of Ajmeer; on the south by 
the sea and the province of Aurun- 
gabad; to the east it has Mahwah 
and Khandesh ; and to the west a 
sandy desert, the provinee of Cutch, 
and the sea. In length it may be 
estimated at 320 miles, by 180 the 
average breadth. The south-western 
guarter of this province approaches 
the shape of a peninsula, formed by 
the Gulls of Cutch and Cambay, 
the sea coast along the first being as 
yet but impertectly known to Eu- 
ropcans. When the Institutes of 
Acber was composed by Abul Fazel, 
in 1682, Gujrat extended southward 
to Damaun, where it touched on 
Baglana, as appears by the tollowing 
dclincation exiracted from the Aycen 
Acberry: 

“ "The soubah of Gujrat is situated 
in the second climate. The length 
from Boorhanpoor to Juggeth (Dwa- 
raca) is 320 coss, and the breadth 
from Jalore to the port of Damaun 

acasures 260 coss; aud also from 
der to the port of Cambayct it is 
70 coss broad, On the cast lies 
Khandesh; on the north Jalore and 
Ider ; on the south are the perts of 
Damaun and Cambayet ; and on the 
west Juggeth. In the southern parts 
of this soubah are niany mountains. 
It is watered by the ocean, and the 
following rivers ; the Sabermatty, the 
Bateruck, the Mehindry, the Ner- 
budda, the ‘Tuptce, and the Sur-. 
sooty. 
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“ Javari and bajera are the prin- 
cipal grains cultivated here, The 
fields are enclosed with hedges of 
the jekoom tree, which is a strong 
defence against cattle, and makes 
the country almost impenetrable to 
an army. ‘'lhis soubah is famous fuc 
painters, carvers, and handicraftmen, 
and there is a great traffic carried on 
in precious stones. Silver is brought 
from Rome (the Turkish empire) and 
Jrak. At first Putten was’ the scat 
of government, then Chumpaneer, 
and now Ahmedabad. 

“ Gujrat contains nine districts, 
viz. 1, Ahmedabad; 2. Putten; 3. 
Nadowt; 4 Behrodch; 5. Behroatch; 
G. Chunipaneer; 8. Kodehra; 9. So- 
ret. These districts are subdivided 
into 198 perguunahs, of which 13 
contain ports. ‘This seubah has 
67,375 cavalry, and 8900 infan- 
try.”. 

A considerable portion of the Guj- 
rat province, particularly towards 
the castern fronticr, is very hilly, 
and much covered with jungle, which 
is rather encouraged by the inhabit- 
ants on account of the security it 
affords against invaders. The west- 
ern boundary, extending along the 
Bunass River, and from thence to 
the sea, is a level arid country in 
some parts, and in others a low salt 
swainp ofa singular description, dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Run, 
In some parts this immcnse morass 
has dried up, -but on account of the 
saline nature of the soil and water, 
it remains sterile and unproductive. 
The interior of the Gujrat Peninsula 
is hilly, and being rather scantily 
supplied with water, not productive 
of grain, but exhibits every where 
abundance of coarse vegetation suit- 
able to the soil, | Within - these 


swamps, jungles, and hills; are many 


tribes of professed thieves, who prey 
oneach other; guid, being all.cavalry, 
extend their depredations to a con- 
siderablo distance. meet 
The ancient limits of Gujrat ap- 
pear to» haye’ included the gréater 
part-of Khandesh and Malwah. The 
cogsts of the Gujrat Peninsula -are 
7 2c 
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particularly adapted for piyacy, as 
they abound in little creeks and in- 
lets, which furnish shelter and con- 
cealment from cruizers, on account 
of the diflicull navigation. The pro- 
vince is intersected by several noble 
rivers, such as the Nerbudda, 'Tup- 
tee, Mahy, and Mehindry, but in 
many parts a great scarcity of water 
is experienced. In the sandy soil, 
north of the Mahy River, which soon 
absorbs the periodical rains, the wells 
are deeper than to the southward, 
being from 80 to 100 feet decp. In 
the adjacent province of Marwar 
they are still deeper, the inhabitants 
being obliged to dig down from two 
to 300 feet, before they reach suffi- 
cient water. 

The country of Gujrat generally, 
notwithstanding its snioothness to 
the eye, is much intersected by ra- 
vines and ground broken uy by the 
rains. Soine of these raviues are of 
a considerable depth and extent, and 
during the rains suddenly assume 
the appearance and volume of rapid 
rains, not to be crossed without the 
assistance of raf{s or boats. When 
this occurs the natives soon establish 
temporary ferries, when passengers 
are not required to pay until they 
have landed, and mendicants and 
religious. devotees of every descrip~ 
tion are wholly exempted. During 
the hot and qy months the surface 
of the cduntry mostly appears sand, 
or dust, and in the rainy season @ 
thick mire. . 

The Bheels, and poor inhabitants 
of the jungles in Gujrat, use the 
gum which exudes from the trunk 
and branches of the haubul tree for 
food. These trees are very common 
throughout the wastes in the north- 
west quarter of India, and grow 
spontancously on all wunoccupicd 
ground. It is also planted as a fence 
round the villages, and the farm- 
yards are protécted by a thick hedge 
1 | Cn 

In so yast a proviiice, never com- 
pletely subdued “by any invader, 
great divessity of population may be 
expected; and Gujrat accordingly ex: 
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hibits a wonderful variety of strange 
sects and castes. 

In some parts of the province the 
Grassias are a numerous class of 
landholders, and in others merely 
possess a sort of feudal authority 
over certain portions of land and 
villages. They are described as con- 
sisting of four castes, or families: 
i. Coule es, and their brane thes ; 2. 
Rajpoots; 3. Scid Mahonunecdans ; 
4, Mole Islams, or modern Mahom- 
medans. The residences of the most 
common Grassias are Rajpeepla 
south, and Mandwee north, of the 
Nerbudda; Meagam and Ahmode 
between that stream and the Mahy, 
aud Mandowee on the 'Tuptce. On 
the rugged margins of all rivers in 
Gujrat. many Grassias reside in a 
kind of independence, and also all 
over the Gujrat Peninsala, which its 
usually Ucnominated by the natives 
Cattivad, and by Europeans Cotty- 
war. Criminals from the plains fly 
to their haunts for refuge, aud re- 
ceive the names of Grassias, Catties, 
Coolees, Bheels, and Mewassics ; 
but are in reality all thieves, and 
supposed to amount to a half of the 
population north of the Mohs. 

Of all the plunderers who intest 
Gujrat the most bloody and un- 
tameable are the Coolees, who how- 
ever present different: characters in 
different districts; the ‘most. barba- 
rous being found in the vicinity of 
the Ran, or in the neighbotirhood of 
the Mahy River. ‘These arc taught 
to despise every approach to civiliza- 
tion, and the appellation they bestow 
on amin decently dressed is that of 
pimp to a brothel In arder to pro- 
cure respect they stain thea apparel 
with charcoal pounded and mixed 
with oil, and their charons (priests 
and bards) aud other influential per- 
sons, excel the laity in filthiness, 
With this caste cleauliness is indi- 
cative of cowardice. ‘These customs 
are said to. have originated with the 
Naroda, or degraded Rajpoots, who 
form a cousiterable portion’ of the 
population. However rith, a Na- 
rodajiever dresses better than: the 
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lowest of his caste. The Portuguese 
at an carly period used the name «df 
Coolce as a term of reproach, and 
from them it descended to the Eny- 
lish. 

The description of men named 
Bhats, or Bharotts, abomad more int 
Gujrat than in any of the other pro- 
vinces of India. Some of them cul- 
livate the land, hut the greater num. 
ber are recorders of births and deaths, 
and beggars or itinerant bards, in 
which last rapacily they are also tre- 
quently traders. Some of this caste 
stand security for the public revenue, 
and guarantee the observance of 
agrcements and awards. They are 
a singularly obstinate race, and when 
pressed tor amoney, for which they 
have become security, sometimes 
sacrifice their own lives; but more 
frequently put to death some aged 
female, ora child of their family, in 
the presence of (he person who caus- 
ed thei io break their word. ‘These 
Bhatts are rewarded by a small per 
centage on the amount of the re- 
venues for which they become sccu- 
rity, and for the consequent protec- 
tion it affords ageinst the nmporturi- 
tics of the inferior agents of gevern- 
ment, their persons being regarded 
ws saered, and their indluenee very 
great over the superstitious minds uf 
the natives. 

The Charons in Gujrat are a scet 
of Uindoos, allied in raanners and 
customs with tle Bhatts. 'Phey are 
often possessed of large droves of 
euriave cattle, by means of which 
they carry on a distant intand traftic 
in grain and other articles. "Pravel- 
lers m the wildest parts of Guyrat 
are protected by Bralanins and Cha- 
rons hired for the purpose. When 
aw band of predatory horse appears, 
these sacred persons tuke an dath to 
die by their own hands in case their 
protege is pillaged j.and in such ve- 
nerationare they held by these super- 
stitious thicves, that in almost every 
case this threat is found eflcetually 
to restrain them. Many subjects of 
the native princes ia this province 
require the security of a private tu- 
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dividual, for the good faith of their 
ei SOVercign. 

In this province, and in other 
parts of Hindostan Proper, there are 
a race of people named Ungreas, 
whose profession is that of money 
‘arrriers, Which is done by conceal- 
ing it in their quilted cloths. Al- 
though miserably poor, one of them 


may be trusted with the value of 


1000 rupees to carry many miles off, 
merely on the responsibility of his 
mirdha, or superior, who frequeimtly 
is not richer thau the other. ‘Phey 
are of all castes, and in gencral well 
armed end athletic. When perform- 
ing distant journics they arrange 
themselves into parties, and fight 
With desperation to defend a pro- 
perty, fur which their recompeuse is 
aomere subsistence, ‘Phere is  an- 
other sect in the northern aud west- 
ern parts of Gujrat, uamed the Pug- 
vics, from their extraordinary ¢x- 
periness in tracing a thief by his 
steps. When necessary this must 
be resorted to carly in the morning, 
before the people have been moving 
about; in which event, such is their 
dexterity, that they seldom tail in 
pointing out the village where the 
thie! has taken refuge. 

‘The Dheras of Gujrat are a caste 
similar 10 the Mbhar of the Decran, 
and the Pariars of Malabar.: Their 
employment is to carry filth of every 
deseription out of the roads and vil- 
laves, and: from their immediate yi- 
cinity. ‘They scrape bare the bones 
of every animal that dies within 
their limits, aud share out the flesh, 
which they cook in warious ways, 
and feed upon: the hide they sell 
tu the caste of Mangs tor one, two, 
or three rupecs, according to the 
aumal it belonged to. ‘hey ‘are 
lsu? obliged by ancient custom to 
serve the state and travellers as ear- 
riers of baggage to the nearest vil- 
lage from their owil. They are guilty 
of numberless petty thelis, and much 
addicted to intoxication, when they 

can prucure the requisites, At Jum- 
Loseer, in January, 1806, a Dhera 
vas blown from a.gun for poisoning 
2c 2 
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a number of byllocks, and other cat- 
tle, for the sake of their skins. 'This 
caste is more employed by the Bri- 
tish than is agreeable to the purer 
classes of Hindoos, who are conta- 
minated by their vicinity. The goo- 
roos, or priests of the Dheras, are 
named garoodas, who cook and de- 
vour carrion like the rest of the 
tribe. ‘Their more appropriate du- 
lies are the solemnizing of marriages 
and funeral obsequics among their 
owneaste, Onaccount of their ex- 
treme degradation, they dare not 
read the Vedas, nor learn sanscrit, 
They have abridgments of the iny- 
thological stories in the Puranas, 
written in the vernacular idiom on 
rolls of paper, ornamented with rude 
figures of the heroes of the Rama- 
yuna; by the exhibition of which, 
and. the muttering of some charin, 
they pretend to cure disegses. In 
the Gujrat villages it is the custom 
to make the Dheras, Halali.hores, 
Bhangeas, who eat carrion, and 
Bheel, who hill innecent animals, to 
live by themselves in huts apart from 
the rest of the inhabitants. The 
washermen are also considered so 
cruel, on account of the numerous 
deaths they involuntarily occasion to 
the animalcuke in the process of 
washing, that they are likewise class- 
ed among the seven degraded or 
excluded protessious. 

In this province the termi Koonbce 
is given to the pure Sudra, or fourth 
caste, whateyer his occupation be ; 
bat who, in Gujrat, are generally 
cultivatdrs. Tuthe Deccan this title 
distinguishes the cultivator from oue 
who wears arms, aud prefers being 
culled a Maharatta. ‘They mostly 
observe the. Brahminical form of 
worship, but the Gujratee Koonhbces 
in their diet abstain from all flesh 
aud fish; whereas the Maharattas 
eat freely of mutton, poultry, fish, 
game, and every animal fit for focd, 
excepting the cow species. A Guj- 
ratce Kooubee will not willingly kill 
any animal-—not even the must ve- 
nomons §nake. According to a tradi-® 
tion, the anecstors of the Koonhees, 
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who are now the most numerous and 
industrious part of the agricultural 
peasantry, were emigrauts from A)j- 
mecr aad Hindostan Proper. Phey 
hold portions of government Jand, 
and are called Patells, in contradis- 
tinetion to the Grasias. ‘There are 
in this province three tribes of Koon- 
bees, named Lewa, Kudwa, and 
Arjanna. 

The different nyat er families of 
Brahmins established in Gujrat are 
$4, called after the places of their 
ancestor’s nativity, or inheritance. 
Fach of these las several subdivi- 
sions, the members of which, al- 
though on an equality, are not per- 
mitted to intermarry, the distinctions 
being almost innumerable. 

The Vanecya are a numerous tribe 
of Hindoos in Gujrat, named Bai- 
yans by the English, and are sepa- 
rated iffo inany subdivisions, be- 
sides the Awacks, or seceders {rom 
the Brahminical doctrines. They 
are all of them merehauts aud traf- 
fickers, and many of them travel to 
parts very remote from India, where 
they remain from one to 10 vears, 
afier which they return to their wives 
and children. Many also finally 
settle in the towns of forcign coun- 
tries, Where their descendants con- 
tinue to speak and write the Guy- 
raice tongue, which may be pro- 
nounced the grand mercantile Jan- 
xuage of Indian marts, The Gurjura 
language is very nearly allied to the 
Uindi tongue, while the character in 
which it is written conforms almost 
exactly to the vulgar Nawari. 

The sect of Jains are more in 
number here than in any of the con- 
tiguous provinces, and possess many 
handsome temples, adorned with 
well-wrought images of marble, 
spars, and various inctals. | Their 
chief deity ot the twenty-four, which 
they have altogether, is worshipped, 
as in other parts of India, under the 
name of Parswanatha. Among the 
Brahminical persuasion the adhe- 
rents of Siva or Mahadera mark their 


forchoads horizontally, and. those of 


Vishnu perpendicularly which should 
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he renewed every mornnig, and, if 
attainable, by a Brahmin, Many of 
the nutives of Gujrat, especially of 
the Rajpoot tribes, when driven to. 
any case of desperation, dress in vel- 
low clothes, which is a signal of de- 
spair, and being reduced to the last 
extremity. ‘The females of this pro- 
vince are frequently known to burn 
themselves with husbands with whom 
they have never cohabited, and with 
those who have il treated them, as 
well as the reverse; a mistaken sense 
of what they conecive to he their 
duty actuating them, independent 
of aficetion. J tseases and ailments, 
which canuot easily be accounted 
for, are attributed to the malignant 
influence of witches’ glances; hence 
in the Coolee and Rajpoot commu- 
nities are scen many Women without 
their noses—‘his unuitilation being 
supposed effectual tn destroying the 
power, 

Besides its native hordes and 
vastes Gujrat comtaius nearly all dhe 
Parsees, or fire-worshippers, to be 
found on the continent of bidia; the 
feeble remnants of the once predo- 
inant religion of the Magi. Ac- 
cording fo the accounts which toe 
learned of the modern Parsees give 
of their own origin, it appears that, 
after the Mahommedan religion was 
promulgated in Arabia, aud began 
to pervade Persia, the ancestors of 
the Indo Parsces retired to the moun- 
tains, where they continued until the 
overthrow of the Persian monarchy, 
and the death of Yexzdijird, the last 
sovercign. Finding the religion of 
their native country wholly over- 
thrown, and themselyes outlaws, 
they wandered towards the Port of 
Ormus, then governed by a brauch 
of the old royal family, where they 


resided 15 years, and where they ac- 


quired the art of ship-building, for 
which they are still Jugtly celebrated, 
and also some practical knowledge 
of navigation. 

At the expiration of the above 
period they quitted Ormus, and pro- 
ceeded to the Fsland of Diu, where 
they sojourned 19 years; when, find: 
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me it tos simall for their increasing 
ee they cinbarked. for Gujrat, 
Where thes anchored at a town 
naan Sey ta, then governed by 
Jadu Rana, and near to a point of 
tend still named St. John by [Ea- 
ropean inariners, After sume nego- 
fintion with this prince they were 
aliowed fo lam, on condition that 
they disarmed and assumed the Tfin- 
doo dress, forms of marriage, and 
laneuage, 

In this hospitable Land they first 
lighted up the atish beharam, or sa- 
ered fire, and remained stationary 
for several hundred years; but after- 
wards many migr atedfrom Oodwada, 
the site of the holy flame, and, with 
their families, settled at Nowsaree, 
Veriton, Oelaseer, Broach, and Cam- 
bay. ‘Pheir subsequent establish- 
ment at Surat and Bombay, and 
rapid increase of numbers, belong to 
aw more recent era. 

After their vohimiary dispersion 
fiom ahe Sevjan territories, MWah- 
mood Begra, Sultan of Alimedabad, 
wusurper and religious bigot, about 
A.D. 1450, detached an army of 
0,000 men to levy tribute from the 
Sesjan chief, The Jatter requested 
assistance from the Parsces, who 
joined him to the number of 1400, 
and a bloody battle was tought, 
in which the Mahommedans were 
worsted; but, retarning with rein- 
forcements, the Seyjan Rajah was 
compelled to pay tribute, and ac- 
knowledge the paramount authority 
af the Ahmedabad Sullan. Since 
this period the Parsees have resided, 
in Jarger or smaller communities, 
along the west coast of India; a 
few men of the tribe undertaking 
voyares to different parts of India, 
and latterly to Europe, in ships 
commanded by Europeans. The 
females have never quitted their 
homes, sanctilisd places, and sacred 
fires. 

‘The modern Parsces are divided 
into two grand classes; the mobid 
or clerital, and the behdeen or laity. 
Mobiils may marry a behdeen fe- 
male; but behdeens cannot take 
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Wives from mobid families. The 
Parsces offen train up other people's 

children of both sexes, and adinit 
them to the privileges of the beh- 
deen tribe; and the illegitimate off- 
spring of Parsee men by native wo- 
men are also admitted info their 
caste. Nor do they reject proselytes, 
even when grown up, if their charac- 
ters be suchas to inspire a confidence 
that they will scrupulously observe 
the laws of Zoroaster. The latter 
adoptions are rare; but the former 
are not maffequent, aud account for 
the differecut shades of complexion. 
‘The Parsee females have long pres 
served an unspotted character for 
chastity and) superior continence, 
Which may be accounted for from 
their being placed by their religious 
tenets (6th article) on an equality 


with the men. 


When a betrothed girl divs, the 
euardians of the boy who his thus 
lust his hide must’ Took out fur a 
eiet who, in ao similar manner, has 
heen deprived of her intended hus- 
band; and, amoug adults, widowers 
ought only to wed with widows. A 
widow under forty is at liberty to 
marry again. Like the Llinduos, the 
Parsee betroth their childreu be- 
tween the ages of four and nine 
years; the solemnization of the mar- 
mage takes place when convenicut 
to the parties, but within the maith 
year of the girP’s age. 

After death a dog is procured to 
watch the corpse tor some time, the 
Parsees believing most firmly ia 
aérial cvil beings Visible to the ew- 
nine species, and esteem those dogs 
the quickest of perception that have 
light brown eye-brows.  T'rom_ this 
quality, which they suppose inhe- 
rent, they account for the dismal 
how! of dogs at night, which they 
affirm drives the hovering devils from 
their house tops; and the y say the 
dogs exert a less frightful eflort when 
their barking is) merely directed 
uwainst thieves. ‘The Parsces have 
an extreme aversion to touch a 
dead hare; but not a living one; and 
this dislike extends to all other 
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dead animals, although not so vehe- 
mently, 

The Parsecs do not keep registers 
of their own tumbers, which, from 
their peaceable and industrious ha- 
bits, must be rapidly on the increase, 
Theit principal places of abode are 
Din, Cambayv, Broach, Oclasecr, 
Hansoot, Veriou, Surat. Nowsarec, 
Oodwar, Daiaun, aud Bombay. On 
the death of a behdeen, the number 
of adalt mobid (clerical) males in the 
settlement invy be known, as they 
all make their appearance, and re- 
ceive a shirt or other piece of appa- 
rel from the heir, who is also under 
the necessity of giving them a feast. 
From these cntertainments it Is in- 
terred, that there are in Surat 1600 
mobids arrived at man’s age; the 
hehdeens are supposed to excceil 
12.000,, By a census taken at 
Broachein 1867, it was found there 
were 301 souls, old) aud young, 
dark and fair, of mobid and behdecen 
Parsecs, in that town and its suburbs, 

Meany of the nobids, or sacerdotal 
class, can read and write what they 
“ai the Zead or Peliavi character 
sulfciently to answer the purposes 
of their religious ceremonics; but 
their knowiedge seldom) penetrates 
deeper; nor are the Parsees gene- 
rally addicied to Literature of any 
kind, their exertions being directed 
to the pursmits of commerce, 

‘The province of Gujrat enjoyed a 
much inore flourishiig commerce, 
even during the most violent con- 
vulsions of the Mogul government, 
than it has ever done since, ‘The 
chief exports are cotton, picce goods, 
and grain, aud the principal trade 
with Bombay. ‘The imports consist 
mostly of sugar, raw silk, pepper, 
cocoa nuts, cochineal, woollens, and 
it absorbs a great deal of bullion. 
Tho Sarat manuiactores have long 
been famous for their cheapness and 
excellent quality. Almost all castes 
in this province (Brahmins and Ban- 
yaus: excepted) follow the oecupa- 
tion-ef the loom occasionally, which 
cmploys agreat naimber of the more 
industriegs of the lower classes. 
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In all the larger towns are to be 
found that remarkable race of mem 
nained the Boras, who, thongh Ma- 
hommedans in religion, are Jews in 
features, manners, and genius. ‘They 
form every where a distinct commu- 
nity, and are every where noted for 
their address in bargaining, minute 
thrift, and constant attention to 
lucre; but they profess total uncer- 
tainty of theic own origin. Boor- 
hanpoor, in Khandesh, is the head- 
quarters of this singular sect, and the 
residence of their inoullah, or high 
priest; but the individnals are found 
strageling all over Gujrat and the 
adjacent provinces as itinerant ped- 
lars. 

It isa eustom in the Gujrat pro- 
vince, When a merchant finds bim- 
self filing or actually failed, to set 
up a blazing lamp in his shop, house, 
or office, and then abseond until his 
crediiors have examined his cfects, 
and received a disclosure of his pro- 
perty. Until his creditors have ac- 
quitted him he does sot wear the 
tail of his waist-cloth hanging down 
as is usual, but tucks itup. Persons 
who act thus in time, so as not much 
to injure their creditors, are greatly 
esteemed, and have so frequently 
been remarked as subsequently pros- 
perous, that Hindoo merchants have 
been known to set up a light (he- 
eome bankrupt) without any neces- 
sity, in hopes of gvod fortune after- 
wards, 

The principal towns in this pro- 
Vinee are Surat, Ahmedabad, Broach, 
Cambay, Gogo, and Choimpanceer, 
tis dificult to estimate the number 
of the juhabitants of a country where 
the extremes of population and de- 
solation are to be found. Surat and 
its vicinity exemplify the first, and 
the north-western districts the sc- 
cond, Vor the sake of security the 
great body of the nagives in Gujrat 
do not live in single sequestered 
houses, but in assemblages of them; 
in Malabar, on the contrary, every 
Hindoo has a distinct or “listant 
dwelling, Fortilications wert ,for- 
merly very nuncrous in Gujrat, aed 
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still continue so in the more savage 
‘und remote quarters; but wherever 
the British influence extends, they 
are fast cruinbling to decay. A few 
vears ago female infanticide pre- 

Vailed amony the tribe of Jharejah, 
of which are the principal chieftains 
of the Gujrat Peninsula; such as 
Jam of Neanugeur, the Rajahs of 


Wadman, of Goundel, and many 
others. AIL these leaders, through 


the excriions of the late Governor 
of Bombay, Jonathan Danean, lsq. 
an of Colonel Walker, in 1807, were 
induced to enter into voluntary en- 
earemeuts, renouncing the inhuman 
practice, which was perpetrated by 
drowning fhe infant in mifk as soon 
asbora. The whole number of in- 
habitants tn this vast provinee pro- 
hably does not exceed stx millions, 
iu the proportion of about one Ma- 
hommedan to 10 Eindoos, 

"There are many remarsable wells 
and watering places: in Gujrat, par- 
tivularly one near Baroda, which. is 
stid to have cost nine tacks of ru- 
pees 5 and another at Vadwa, in the 
vicinity of Cambay, which, from the 
inscription, appears to have been 
erceted in 1482. Smoking tobacco 
is @ very universal practice among 
il Tlinduo males, (Brahinius ex- 
cepted, who take snuff frecly)and Ma- 
hommedans of both sexes through:- 
out Gujrat. A becgah of land plant- 
«ed with tobaeco, near Broach, yields 
sonet revenue to the govermnent of 
20 rupces onan average, ‘This pro- 
vince has long been famous for its 
excellent breed of cattle, especially 
the bullucks, which are reckoned the 
strongest, swiftest, and handsomest 
in Tndia. 

It is a common belief in Gujrat, 
that the province was originally peo- 
plefl by the rade castes which still 
exist, and are known by the names 
of Coulees aud Bheels ; but there is 
neither record nor tradition regard- 
ing the nature of their religion or 
government while subsisting i in this 
pringval state.. In the town of Raj- 
| tighla: the Rajpoot successor is still 

frmatly invested by a family of 
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Bheels, calted Koobhat or Kootel, 
descended from their original chick 
tains. Subsequently to this period 
the Rajpoots acquired the asvend- 
ancy; and the most powerful chief 
of that race resided at Anhulvada, 
(named Nehrwalla and Puttun in 
the maps) situated on the northern 
frontiers. ‘Vhrce dynasties are said 
successively {fo have occupied this 
throne, named Chowra, Soolunker, 
and Vazheela, from which, as may 
be expected, many of the modern 
Grassia families claim descent. 

We learn from Abul Vazel, that 
Gujrat was first invaded by Mah- 
mood of Ghizni about A.D. 1025, 
who subverted the throne of its na- 
live prince, naned Jamuand, and 
plundered Nehrwallah, his capital. 
After the establishment of the Dethi 
soverciznty, this province remained 
for many years subordinate to the 
Pitan cmperors; but in “the 15th 
century became again independent, 
vader a dynasty of Rajpoot princes, 
converted to the Mahommedan reli- 
gion, Who removed the seat of go- 
vernment to Ahmedabad, and in- 
fluenced many of the natives to eim- 
brace their newly-adopted faith, Lu - 
1572, in the reign of the Mmperor 
Ache r, this race of princes was over- 
thrown, and the province subju- 
gated; but daving the period of its 
independence it had greatly Nourish- 
ed as a maritine and commercial 
state; and when the Portuguese first 
visited Malacea they found. a regular 
intercourse established between G Uj- 
rat and that port. 

After the death of Aurengzebe, in 
1807, this provinee was at an carly 
period overrun by hurdes of Mahu- 
ratla depredators; and about 1724. 
was finally severed from the Mogul 
throne, which never afterwards reco- 
yered its authority. At present the 
more civilized and cultivated parts 
are possessed by the British, the 
Guicowar, and the Peshwa, ‘The 
British territories occupy a consi- 
derable tract of country on both 
sides ofalhe Gulf of Cambay, and in-» 
clude the populous cities of Surat, 
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Broach, Cambay, and Goro. Several 
of the Peshwa’s districts are inter- 
mingled with those of the British, 
and “approach within a few miles of 
Sarat; these he was permitted to 
retain as a particular favour at the 
treaty of Bassein. The sca coast, 
from the Gulf of Cambay to the 
River Indus, is occupied by different 
independent native chiefs, all great- 
ly addicted to piracy; but now, 
against their inclinations, much co- 
erced by the superiority of the Bri- 
tish naval power. 

The northern and western quar- 
ters, and the centre of the Gujrat 
Peninsula, have only recently been 
explored, and exhibit a state of so- 
ciety, which probably at a remote 
period existed all over Hindostan. 
The number of societies of armed 
and sanguinary thieves, by birth and 
professien, in this re gion is scarcely 
credible; and excite Pe a suprise, that 
thinly as the inhabitants are scatter- 
ed over the wilder parts, any popu- 
lafion at all should remain. Within 
the distriets: acquired by the Com- 


pany all barbarous practices have. 


been abolished, or are gradually dis- 
appearing; but in the north-western 
quarters they prevail in their utmost 
perfection of cruelty and cunning. 
(Drionmond, M\Mirdo, Abul Fazel, 
Colebrooke, Rennel, Maleolin, Malet, 
&c.) 

Gtujrst.—aA district in the Maha- 


rautta territories, in the province of 


Gujrat, situated principally between 
the 22d and 23d degrees of north 
latitude. In the Tustitutes of Acber 
it is described by Abul Pazcl, under 
the name of Almedahbad, as follows: 

“ Sircur Ahmedabad, containing 
28 mahals, measurement $024,153. 
beegahs, revenne 208,306,994 dams, 
seyurghal 6,511,441 dams. This 
sircar furnishes 4120 cavalry, and 
29,004) infantry.” 

GusUNDERGE R, (Gajendraghar).— 
A. district in the province of Beja- 
poor, situated ‘principally between 
the 15th and 16th degrces of north 
¢fatitude. ‘The Rajah of Gujandergur 
is a feudatory to the Maharattas, and 
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during war furnishes his portion of 
troops. . 

GusuNDERGUR.—A_ town in the 
province of Bejapoor, 60 imiles Le. 
by N. from Darwar, the capital of a 
district of the same name. Lat. 15° 
45’.N. Long. 75°. 56’. LE. La 180-4 
this town and tort were held by 
Bishen Row Goorpooreh, with a 
small tract of surrounding territory, 
independent of the Peshwa, although 
within the latter’s dominions, w hoxe 
authority was then restored by the 
interposition of the British govern- 
ment. 

Guicunpan, (Golkhanda). — A 
town in the Northern Circars, 70 
mniles W. hy S. from Vizagapatam. 
Lat. 179°. 35’. N. Long. 82° 20° B. 

Gumuivottam—A town in the 
district of Gurrumeondah, 150 miles 
W.N.W. from Madras. Lat. 13°. 
46’. N. Long. 75° 19% Li. 

GuNDARA, (Gudara).—A_ town in 
the province of Gujrat, the capital 
of a district of the same name, tribu- 
tary to the Maharattas. Lat. 22°. 

55’.N. Long, 73°. 34”. 1. 

Guxprzama River—A small ri- 
ver which, after a short course, falis 
into. the Bay of Bengal at Mouta- 
pilly, and separates the Carnatic 
from the Guntoor Circar. 

Gunpuck, (Gandaki).—-A_ district 
in the territories of the Maharattas, 
in the province of Bejapoor, situated 
beiween the 15th and 16th parallels 
of north latitude. The chict towns 
are Darwar and Guuduck. 

Gunpuck.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, district of Gua- 
duck, 47 miles BE, from Darwar. Liat. 
15°.27'.N. Long. 759. 42%. 1, 

Gunpuck RIver, (Gandaki, or 
Salgramt).—The source of this river 
is said to be situated to the north- 
ward of Mooktenath, in the dtrec- 
tion of Moostang, and not far from 
Kaybeeni. Moostang,is a place ot 
some note in Upper Tibet, or Bhoot, 
and 12 days journey from Beeni 
Shehcr. The breadth of this river at . 
the latter place is said not to exceed 
30 yards. Four days journey horth 
of Beeni Scher is Mooktinath, wits 
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in half a mile of which the Gunduck 
takes the name of Salgrami, the con- 
secrated pebbles so called abounding 
particularly in that part of its bed. 
Three days journey beyond Mookti- 
nath is a eclebrated spring, or na- 
tural reservoir, called Dummodher 
koond. 

The salegrams are black stones 
found in a part of the Gunduck Ri- 
ver, Within the limits of the Nepaul 
dominious. ‘They are mostly round, 
and commonly perforated in one or 
more places by worms, or, as the 
Hlindocs believe, by Vishnu, in the 
shape of a reptile. According to 
the number of perforations, and of 
spiral curves in each, the stone is 
supposed to contain Vishnu in va- 
rious characters. The salgram is 
Jound upon trial not to be calea- 
reous; It strikes fire with steel, and 
scarcely at all effervesces with acids, 
A few grains of gold are oecasion- 
ally separated from the sand of the 
Crunduck, and also from the Sal- 
grams. dn Northern HWindostan the 
term Gundack is a general appella- 
tion for “a river; and Major Rennel 
conjectures it to be the Coudochates 
of Arrian, The stricter classes of Hin- 
doos abstain from swimming in this 
river, it being forbidden in their sa- 
cred books. (A¢rkpatrich, Colebrooke, 
Rennel, Wilford, Se.) 

GUNDGOLE, (Gandhagola). — A 
town in the Northern Circars, in the 
district of LHore, 48 miles N. by Li. 
from Masulipatam. Lat. 169. 49'. 
N. Long. 16° 20’. BE. 

GuNGAPATAM.—-A town in the 
(’arnatic, 108 miles N. from Madras. 
Lat. 14°. 27", N. Lone. 79°. 13/, E. 
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A large province in the Deccan, 
extending frony the 19th to the 25th 
degree of north Jatitude. On the 
north it is bounded by Allahabad 
and Bahar; ou the south by Orissa 
und the Godavery ; to the east it has 
Orisgé, Bengal, and Bahar; and to 
sheAvest Malwah, Berar, and. Ajla- 
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habad. In length ii may be estimat- 
ed at 400 miles, by 280 miles the 
average breadth. 

Gundwana in its most extensive 
sense comprchends all that part of 
India surrounded by the soubahs 
abovementioned, which remained 
unconqucred by the Mahommedans 
up to the reign of Aurengzebe ; bat 
Gundwana Proper, or the country of 
the Goands, is more strictly limited 
to the districts of Gurrah Mundlah, 
Choteesgur, Nagpoor, and Chandah, 
reaching south beyond Bustar and 
Dewilmurry. 'The modern names of 
the. districts into which this ancient 
province has heen subdivided are, 
Boghela, Chandail, Billounjah, Sin- 
growly, Sohagepoor, Gurrah Mund- | 
lah, the Nagpoor territories east of 
the Warda River, Sirgoojah, Jush- 
poor, Choteesghur, or Rultynpoor, 
Gangpoor, Suinbhulpoor, Caandah, 
and a considerable territory to the 
south between the Godavery and the 
province of Orissa, The principal 
towns are Nagpoor, Gurrah, Rut- 
tunpoor, Rycpoor, Sumbhulpoor, and 
Bustar. | 

During the reign of Aurengzebe 
the northern part of this province, 
named Baundhoo, or Bhatta, was 
partially conquered by bis generals, 
and annexed to the soubah of Alla- 
habad; but they never made any 
impression on the southern quarter, 
Which remained unsubdued until 
abont the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury, when Ragojec Bhoonslah of 
Nagpoor, reduced or rendered tri- 
butary the greatest portion of it, and 
confined the independent Goands 
within very narrow limits. By the 
Mahommedans the large district of 
Chotcesghur is senctimes named Je- 
harcund, but this appellation pro-~ 
perly applies to the greater part of 
the Gundwana province. 

A large proportion of this province 
is mountainous, poor, ill watered, 
uthealthy, covered with jungle, and 
thinly inhabited, to which evil qua- 
lities may be attributed its Jong in- 
dependenée. The more fertile tracts 
are subject to the Nagpoor Maha~ 
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ratias, and sonic of them, particu- 
tarly Chotecsgur and Nagpoor, are 
remarkably productive; but the coun- 
{ry occupied by the native Goands is 
exactly the reverse, being one con- 
tinued wilderness, ‘This miserable 
tribe continue nearly jua state of na- 
inre, and are probably the lowest in 
the scale of all the natives of India. 
Hiaving been driven by their invaders 
from the plains to the unwholesome 
fas{nesses of the more clevated re- 
gions, they frequently descend dur- 
ing the harvest to the Jow sands, and 
plunder the praduce of their ancient 
mheritance. During the course of 
the last 30 years, the desire of the 
wild Goands for salt and sugar has 
considerably increased, and has tend- 
ed more to theic civilization than any 
other means. ‘The_ sea air is said to 
he asJital to their temperament as 
that ofethe hills to the inhabitauts of 
the adjacent plains. ‘The Goands 
are Hindoos of the Braluninieal scet, 
but appear to have many pecuiiari- 
ties, as they eat fowls, and do not 
abstain from flesh in general, except 
that of the ox, cow, and ball. One 
of their chiets, who resided at Deo- 
gur, 40 miles N. E. trom Pandooma, 
was conquered by a general of Au- 
renezebe's, and cavried prisoner to 
Delhi, where he had his country re- 
turned to him on embracing the \Ia- 
homiuicdan faith, and: also the title 
of Boorahan Shah, His deseendants 
were subdued by the Bhoonslah Ma- 
hurattas, and casried prisoners to 
Nacpoor; vet though they still con- 
tinne = Mahommedans, the other 
Goand chiefs esteem it an honour. to 
be connected by marriage with the 
family, Besides these chicts, Au- 
‘rengzcbe made a. forcible conversion 
of many others of the lower classes 
of natives. The present Goand 
tribes are nearly all. tributary to the 
Naharatlas, but their contributions 
roneraly require a body of troops to 
entorec the payment. - When not 
occupied in this manner, they are 
engaged in hostilities with cach 
other, Nagpoor is the present ca- 
pital of Gundwana; the aucient ea- 
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pitals were Gurrah, Mundlah, aud 
Deogur, but there are no vestiges 
Indicative that the province at any 
period flourished as a civilized or 
cultivated country. (J. Grant, Lec- 
hie, Blunt, &e.) 

Gunroor. -~-- A. district in the 
Northern Circars, situated prinei- 
pally between the 16th and 17th 
degrees of north latitude, This ts 
the most southerly of the Northern 
Cireats, and comprehends an area 
of about 2500 square miles, exclu- 
sive of the mountainous tract on the 
west. The River Krishna fornis the 
northern boundary of this district, 
and separates it from Condapilly. 
There are diamond imines in’ this 
Cirear, which have not of late been 
productive, The principal towns are 
Guntoor, Condavir, Bellumcondah, 
and N izampatamn. 

In 1765, when Lord Clive obtained 
the Northern Cirears from the Mo- 
gul, this Circear remained in the pos- 
session of Bazilet dung, the Nizain’s 
brother, to be enjoyed by him as a 
jaghire daring his lite; aller which 
it was to devolve to the C oMpany. 
In 1779 a treaty was most inpro- 
perly concluded with Bazalet Jung 
by the Madras governmeut, w ithout 
the consent of the Nizam. for the 
cession of Guntoor; and in a few 
months afferwards it was granted 
by the sume govermnent to Maho- 
med Ali, the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
on a lease of 10 years: but the whole 
transaction was annulled the follow- 
ing year by the Bengal government, 
Bazalet Jung died in 1782; but the 
country Was ‘not taken possession of 
by the Company uatil 1788, they 
continuing tu pav a tribute of seven 
lacks of rupees to the Nizam. 

In 1801 the Bengal revenue and 
judicial system were carrie® into 
eflect; but the Guntoor Cirear hav- 
ing come later uudeg the British do- 
minion than the other four districts, 
it was assessed with a refcrence to 
the average collectious, during the 
period of 13 years it had bé on sub- 
ject to the Company's authorhy. 

In 1803, when Secunder Jah Nwe- 
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.ceeded his father on the throne of 
Wyderabad, he offered to relinquish 
the tribute paid by the British go- 
vernment on account of this Circar; 
but the offer was refused by the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, then governer-ge- 
neral, 

With the addition of Palnaud, 
the Gantoor territory now forms one 
of the distriets under the Madras 
presidency, into which the Nor(hern 
Circars were divided. on: the esta- 
blishment of ihe Bengal revenue and 
judicial system. (Cftennel, Sth Ite- 
port, Xe.) 

Genroor.—A town in the North- 
ern Circars, the capital of a district 
of the same name, Liat. 169 124 N. 
Long. 80° 20. 1. 

Gurpaiz.~-A town in the Afghan 
territories, in the province of Cabul, 
39 niles BE. by 8S. trom Ghizni. Lat. 
33°. 31'..N. Long. 68°. 53”. F. 

Gunrnan, (Ghara)-—A large dis- 
trict in the province of Malwah, 
situated about the 23d degree . of 
north latitude. In the remote times 
of Hindoo antiquity this was the seat 
of a considerable Hindoo principa- 
lity, which comprehended Bhatta, 
Sohagepoor, Chotcesghur, Sambhul- 
poor, Gungpoor, Jushpoor, aud other 
coutiguons districts. In the reign of 
Aurengzebe the division of Bhatta, 
or Bandhoo, consisting of the six 
districts above-inentioned, was con- 
sidered as a new conquest, although 
it had before been paritally sub- 
jected, and was formally aunexed to 
the Soubah of Allahabad. It has 
becn estimated to contain 25,000 
‘square miles of high, mountainous, 
unproductive territory. ‘The prin- 
cipal towns are Gurrah, Panagur, 
and Nundlah; and the Nerbuddah, 
which has its source on the castern 
frontfer towards Gundwanah, is the 
chiefriver. Many parts of this dis- 
trict are romargably fertile, but it. is 
thinly populated, and little culti- 
vated. 

- GurrRan:—A town in the province 
of Mal#ah, district of Gurrah Mund- 


a fa miles N. by E. from, Nag- 


poor, Lat. 23°. 10’. N. Long. 80°. 
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15’. E. Formerly there was a mint 
here, in which an inferior rupee, cur- 
rent in Bundeleund, named Balla- 
shahy, was coined. (Leckie, 4c.) 

GuURRUMCONDAN. — A district in 
the Balaghaut ceded territory, situ- 
ated between the 13th and 14th de- 
grees of north latitude; of a very 
mountainous surface, and abound- 
ing in strong positions. ‘The greater 
part is now comprehended in the col- 
lectorship of Cudapah. 

GURRUMCONDAH.—A strong hill- 
fort and town, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name, 125 miles 
W.N. W. from Madras. Lat. 13°, 
45', N. Long. 78° 40’. E. 

This is a strong hill-fort, and was 
besicged in 1791 by the Nizam’s 
army, assisted by a small British de- 
tachment, which stormed the lower 
part without much loss, and was af- 
terwards ordered south to goin the 
grand army. A boudy of troops was 
lett to garrison the Jower fort, and 
blockade the upper, under the com- 
mand of one of the Nizam’s gene- 
rals, Who was soon altcrwards at- 
tacked by Hyder Saheb, Tippoo’s 
eldest son, totally routed, and slain. 
After supplying the upper fort with 
necessaries, Elyder Saheb retreated, 
having accomplished the object for 
which he had been detached. (ASS. 
&c. Sc.) 

Gurupwara, (the Gate of the In- 
structor)—An extensive village in 
Northern Hiudostan, in the province 
of Serinagur. Lat. 30°, 22%. N. 
Long. 78° 10’. E. 

Here is ahandsome temple, erect- 
ed by Rain Ray$ one of the followers 
of Nanoc Sifab, the founder of the 
Sciks, the pricsts of which are of 
the Udasi sect. At the vernal equi- 
nox an annual fair is held at this 
place, numerously-aitended by pil- 
grims from Lahore and the westward 
countries, _ . 

About helf-a mile to the north of 
this village is the field of battle, 
which decided the contest between 
the Serinagur and Goorkhali Rajahs, 
the former of whom was killed by a 
musket ball, and his country ren- 
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dered tributary to Nepaul. 
to the north of Gurudwara is the 
pergunnah of Dhoom, situated be- 
twixt the Jumna and the Ganges, 
which are here about 40 miles 
distant. ‘The district is remarkably 
fertile, but much oppressed by the 
heavy exactions of the Nepaulese 
government, the revenue beiug re- 
duced fiom one lack to 35,000 ru- 
pers. (Aaper, §c.) 

Gutrrurba River, (Getepurea).—— 


A small river, which has its source. 


in the Western Ghauts; and, alter a 
short, course, falls into the River 
Krishna, near the village of Almedy. 
Lat. 169. 37". N. Long. 76°. 5, EB. 
GUZNOUGUR, (Gajanayur, an Ele- 
plant Tewn)——An Afghan district in 
the province of Cabul, situated be- 
iween the 341th and 33th degrees of 
north Jatitude. ‘To the north it is 


bounded by Kuttore, or Caflristan ; 
and to the west by the Chuganserai 
River; but very little is known re- 
specting the interior, as it has been 
but little explored. 


H. 


VWADJER Omar Katatrny. —A 
place of refreshment in the province 
of Sinde, district of Vatta, 15 miles 
I. of Corachic, on the road to Tatta. 
About a mile to the S. W. of this 
place the soil is a fine loam, and 
overflowed during the freshes in the 
Jndus. ‘To the north there is a fine 
well, abont 130 feet deep, with steps 
io godewn. From herfte to the Pe- 
pel Choultry, distant cight miles, 
the road is bad, broken ground, with 
a loose sandy soil. 

Lfarnam Isin.—aA large island in 
the China Sea, situated at the south- 
etn extremity of that empire, be- 
tween the 18th and 20th degrees of 
north latitude. Indength it may be 
estimated. at 190 miles, by 70 the 
average breadth. Although placed 
x near the tract of ships “bound to 
(antust, very few particalars respect- 
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ing this island are known. Iu 1808, 
according to Captain Krusensten# 
the Ladrone pirates, who infest the 
southern coast of China, had ob- 
tained possession of this island. 

HaJsAaGunGE, (Hajigany).—A town 
in the province of Bengal, district 
of Dacca Jelalpoor, 29 miles 8S. W. 
from Dacca, Lat. 23°. 31’. N. Jonge. 
89°. 53/. i. 

HasyKan, (Hajican). — A large 
district within the Afehan territories 
to the west of the Indus, and. situ- 
ated between the 20th and 3ist de- 
grees of north Jatitude. Lt consists 
principally ofa stripe of fand bound- 
ed by the Indus on the east, and a 
ridge of mountains to the west, and 
is inhabited chictly by migratory 
tribes of Afghans and Balooches, 
Who occasionally pay tribute to the 
Cabul sovereigns. ‘There are alsa 
a few small towns and villages, in 
which some Hindoo merchants are 
settled, and carry on the trifling 
commerce which the state of the 
country permits; but the great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are Ma- 
homiedans of the Sooni sect. The: 
limits of this district arc undelined, 
and it has as yet been but imper- 
fectly explored. 

Hasypoor.—A district in the pro- 
vince of KBanar, situated principally 
between the 25th and 26th degrees 
of north latitude. ‘fo the north it 
is bounded by Bettiah ; on the south 
by the Ganges; onthe east by Tyr- 
hoot; and on the west by Saran. Jn 
1784, in all its dimensions, this dis-- 
trict contained 2782 square iilcs. 
By Abul Fazel, in 1582, it is de- 
scribed as containing “ 11 mahals ; 
Ineasnrement, 436,952 beegahis ; re- 
yenue, 27,331,030 dams.” 

Thisis avery fertile, well-cultivated 
district, and is peculiarly proddctive 
of saltpetre, the greater part for the- 


Company’s inyestinert being manu. 


factured inthis conntry and in the ad} 
jacent territory of Sarun. ‘The prin- 
cipal towns are Hajypoor, Singhea, 
and Mowah. At Lajypoor, & Hur. 
ryhur Chitter, an annual fa& of 
horses is held in the month of No. 


~ vember. 


HANSY. 


The demand for horses of 
te breed of the Cumpany'’s pro- 
Vices appears rapidly to increase, 
In 1807 the whole number of horses 
produced at the fair amounted to 
nearly 6000, two of which, from 
the Company's stud, sold fur 4000 
rupees cach. 
gister, Abul Fazel, Se.) 
Hagsyroor.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Hajypoor, 


situated on the north-cast side of 


the Ganges, at its confluence with 
the Gunduck, and nearly opposite to 
Patna. Lat. 26° 41. N. Long. 85° 
21. KK. his place is said to have 
been founded by [lyas Khan, or 
Haty Ilias, the second independent 
Mahommedan King of Bengal, who 
died A.D. 1358. 
Hasyroorn.—A small town in the 


Scik territories, in the province of 


Tuahore, sitvated on the aorth side 
of the Beyah River, which is here 
100 yards broad, 65 miles 8. 1. from: 
Lahore. Lat. 31% 26". N. Long. 
TAS 51. Is 

Latpusary.—aA town in the pro- 
since of Bengal, district of Purneah, 
situated on the cast side of the Ma- 


hanuddy River, near the Morung. 


ait 55 miles N. be from 
Lat. 26°. 20’. fv. Long. 


Srontier, 
Purneah. 
87°, 59". RF. 
Hatciar.—A small district in the 
province of Gujrat, extending along 
the eastern side ofthe Gulf of Catch, 
It is possessed by independent na- 
tive chiefs, who claim descent from 
Rawal, the youngest son of Rai 
Humeer, the sovereicn of Cutch. 


This prince usurped the throne of 


jis father, but was afterwards com- 
pelled to resign it to his brother, and 
leave the country. He crossed the 
Run at Mallia, and proceeded to 
Amraif, which he seized, aud finally 
established. his lead-quarters at a 
Village named Yagne, where Noa- 
hagur now stands. 
sneeceded in cutting off the Ramah 
of Poorbunder by {reac hery, an: dex- 
sended has frontier to the Run of Oka- 
wands, Lis followers he exhorted 
to @énquer what they conld, and 


(J. Grant, 10th Re-: 


He afterwards - 
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keep if, so effectually, that. in a 
few yeurs, this race, named the 
Halla Rajpoots, had added 400 vil- 
lages to their possessions, which re- 
ceived the name of Halliar, an ap- 
pellation if still retains. 

This district is uot generally. fer- 
tile, but there are particular spots in: 
a high state of cultivation. ‘Trees 
are seldom to be met within Halliar, 
tu remedy which the Jam of Noana- 
gur ordered the heads of villages to 
plant a certain munber of mango 
tees annually, The Halliars never 
shoe their horses, yet they gallop at 
full speed over the worst ground, 
their hoofs becoming as hard as the 
rocks on Which they tread. 

The natives in this part of the 
country have a practice of suspend- 
ing rags on trees, and piling stones 
on each other by the road sides An 
iinerant devotee hangs a pitee of 
his garment ona tree, which rag is 
seen by the travellers, who follow 
the example of the sage, and the 
tree becomes a consecrated peer or 
saint, audis stiled the Chintra Peer, 
or Rageed Saint. (10 Burdo, Se.) 

ELANGWELLE.—A_ town and for- 
tress in the Island of Ceylon, 08 
miles I. trom Cotumbo. Lat, 72.1. 
N. Long. 80. 3". BE. In Septem- 
ber, 1803, the King of Candy at- 
tacked this place with a nunicrous 
army, but was defeated with great 
slaughter by the garrison under Cap- 
tain William Pollok, consisting of 
50 Europeans, 160 SEPOYS, aud 17 
gun lascars. 

Hansoort, (Hansavati).—A town 
in the province of Gujrat, 12 miles 
S. W. from Broach. Lat. 21° 32. 
N. Long. 72°, 59’. E. 

Hansy, (Hansi)---A town in the 
province of Delhi, district of Hissar 
Kerozeh, 60 miles W. trom Delhi. 
Juat. 28°. 40’. N. Long. 76° 104. 1. 
It lies on the canal (now in ruings:, 
furmerly made from, the dJunna by 
Sultan Feroze, and is sometimes 
named Hansy Hissar, ou account of 
its proximity to the latter town, 
Hansy stands upon a hill, and is 
supplied with water from wells 


ad 
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within the fort, for there is but little 
in the vicinity. It was captured by 
the Mahommedans of Ghizni_ so 
early as 1035, and, towards the end 
of the 18th century, was the ca- 
pital of the short-lived principality 
erected by the adventurer George 
Thomas. It is now possessed by 
independent native chicls. (G. Tho- 
mas, dtennel, \e.) 

Lanmara—A town in the Bala- 
ghant ceded territories,.48 wiles N. 
W. from Chitteldroog, sitrated on 
east side of the 'Toombuddra River, 
Lat. 149. 24’. N. Long. 75°. 48". Ji. 

"This fort contains a temple and 
100 houses occupied by Brahmins, 
and the suburbs contain above 100 
houses of low castes. In this vici- 
nity several of the poorer inhabit- 
ants never marry, the expense at- 
tendiyge the ceremony being consi- 
dered doo great. Not many of the 
women, luwever, live in a state of 
celibacy, to which, in most parts of 
India, they are seldom subjected. 
ew of the men go to foreign coumn- 
ties, and the rich have always more 
wives than onc, Phe inhabitants in 
the neighbourhood of Harihara (or 
Murryhur) have the character of re- 
markable’ stupidity, which is even 
extended to the Brahmins; a defect 
by no means common to this sacr¢d 
order of men. The cultivation here is 
thetolthe dry grains,aud the exports 
cotton and cotton thread. 

After the deteat and death of Ram 
Rajah, and the destruction of Bija- 
nagur, this-place became subject to 
the Adil Shahee dynasty of Beja- 
poor. On the conquest of the Dec- 
can by the Moguls, it was teken bythe 
Shahnoor, or Savancre Nahob, Delil 
Khan ; aud from the house of Ti- 
mour it was taken by the [keri Ra- 
jahs, who were expelled by the 
Maharattas ; and. these, . after 15 
years’ possession, were driven out 
by Hyder. ‘Since that time it has 
been taken by the Maharatias; the 
last time,.in 1792, by Purseram 
Bhow. (F. Buchanan, ge.) 

HarLem Iste.—aA sinall island 
abouffour miles in cixcumterence. 


HARPONULLY. 


Iving off the N. W. coast of Ceylon, 
Lat. 9°. 41’. N, Long. 79°. 54’. 
This island belongs to the district 
of Jaffnapatam, and affords excel- 
lent pasturage for horses, 

Harponuty, (Harponhelly).—A 
district in the south of India, bound- 
ed on the north by the 'foombuddra 
River, and situated abont the 15th 
degree of north latitude. This coun- 
try is not so hilly as the adjacent dis- 
tricis, but there are some strong po- 
sitions, the principal of which is 
Gochinadroog. The villages are fre- 
quent, and tolerably well populated. 

The Rajah of Harponully oe 
nued nearly independent until 377 
when his territory was conquered He 
Hyder, and added to his dominions 
asa tributary appendage. In 1786 
Tippoo completely subdued the pro- 
vince, and sent the rajah prisoner to 
Scringapatam, On the fall of Se- 
Tingapatam, the heir took possession 
of HWarponully, and is now a Jay- 
hiredar under the Company. tis 
supposed he had no just claim to the 
estate, Dui that he was merely a boy 
setup by the Brahmins, who held 
the principal oflices aader former ra- 
Jabs, merely to perpetuate the ina- 
nagement. of aflains mn their own 
hands. ¢n this mauner rajals and 
zemindars are created every whicre 
in the Company's dominions, be- 
cause the chief noiive servants, in 
order to sccure their own situations, 
which are generally hereditary, when- 
ever the line is extinct, take care to 
bring forward a child from some 
quirter. 

Lhis district was ceded to the 
Company by the Nizain in 1890, and 
having since expericnced a tranquil- 
lity unknown belure, tas greatly 
improved in population, revenue, 
and cultivation. It now fonfis part 
of the Bellary colleciorship under 


the Madias presidency. (JZunro, 
Moor, §e.) 
HARPONULLY.—A town in the 


south of India, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name, KO miles 
N. by W. from Scringapatanhy Lat 
14°, 47, N, Long. 76°, 184. E, 


HELALI. 


_ Harowty, (Haravati).—A district 
ta the province of Ajmecr, situated 
between the 25th and 26th degrees 

of north latitude. Near the village 
of Mackundra, Lat. 24° 16’. N. 
Lone. 76°, 12! 4. is a ridge of moun- 
tains, which extends to the east and 
west, dividing the province of Mal- 
wah from the district of Harowty, 
or country of the tribe Hara. ‘The 
chief towns are otal and Boondec, 
and the principal river the Chumbul, 

by which the district ts intersected. 

'Che Chiefs of Boondee and Kotah 
are of the Chohan tribe, aud arc de- 
nominated Half Rajpoots. "The cul- 
tivators are Rajpoots, Jauts, Brah- 


mins, Bheels, and other castes. 
(Lhmter, Ct. Thomas, Ne.) 
Tartorpoor, (Uderpur).— A 


town possessed by independent ze- 
mindars, in the province Gf Orissa, 
50 niles So W. from Atidnapoor, 
Haat, 21° 32°. No Lone. 86°. 52’. 
Ai 

iTasser, (Aseer, or lsvotahmea).—- 
A district in the Mahsratta terri- 
tories, in the province of Khandesh, 
situnted between the 2ist and 22d 
degrees of north Jatitude, ‘Che sur- 
face is hilly, and the country contains 
many positions naturally remark- 
ably strong, on whieh the native 
guets have creeted —tortifications, 
The land is tertile, and tolerably 
well watered by the 'Pupitee and 
Pooriah, which are the principal 
rivers; the most noted towns are 
Hoeorhanpoor, Hasser or Ascer, and 
Chandah, 

Hassrr, (Aseer)—A town and 
fortress ia the province of Khandesh, 
15 miles N. from = Boorhanpoor. 
Lat. 21% 82, N. Long. 76° 21’. 
Ti. é 
This place was the capital of 
Khaiftesh, when subdued by Acber. 
Abul Vazel describes it as situated 
en a lofty maintain, and incom- 
parably strong. Although by the 
natives deemed nearly mpreguable, 
it surrendered without much resist- 
ance t9 the army under Colonel 
Sieveuson, in October, 1803; and. 
wa# restored to Sindia in December 
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next, when peace was concluded by 
General W ellesley. 

Hastan, (Jdusela, Receipt). — A 
town in the Seik territories, in the 
province of Lahore, 144 miles Noo. 
from the city of Lahore. Lat. 33% 
20’. N. Long. 75°. 32, 1. 

HHastre, (Hasti, an Elephant) — 
A town in the province of Aurun- 

gabad, belonging to the Nizam, 40 
miles S. Ki. trom Jalnapoor. Lat, 
19°. 32, N. Long, 76°, 53’. E 

Harria Isne—aAn island in the 
province of Bengal, forined by he 
mud deposited by the ereat Rivers 
Brahmapootra and Gang ccs, at their 
Junetion with the ocean ja the Bay 
of Bengal. tn lengih if may be 
estimated at 14 miles, by 10° the 
average breadth. ‘The surface lies 
very low, and at spring tides, during 
the height of the radis, is neagy sub- 
merged. Salt ofan esceclontguality 
is manufactarcd here for the Com- 
pany’s account, which brings a high 
price at ther pertodical sales in 
Calcutta. 

fiatras, (Hathras)—A tow in 
the province of Agra, 33 miles N, by 
Ii. trom the eity of Agra. Tart. 27 vs 
40’, N. Lone. 78° L.his is the 
chief mart fur the cotton producca 
in the Agra province, Egon hence. 
itis conveyed by an can: sland cai 
riage of 100 miles to Pufppekabad 
on the Ganges; and from ‘hat, city 
by water to Mirzapoor, in thé’ Be- 
nares provinee. (Colebrooke, &c.) 

Haunavuca Isine.—A small island 
in the Mastern Seas, about 25 miles 
in cirevmference: Lat. 8°. 40/. 5. 
Long. 128°. 40". E. itis one of the 
Amboyna Isles. 

HeLtai—A village near the [ndus, 
in the peovuce of Sinde, situated in 
the road from Tatta to Hyderabad. 
Lat. 24°.52’.N. 

About a mile to the west of this 
place are two remarlable hills, on 
which are several buildings. ‘The 
land adjacent is cultivated, and has 
a tertile appearance. At this place: 
the Indus is three-fourths of a mile 
wide, and*has from four to tive tu- 
thoms water... 
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Henery Istr.—A_ sinall island 
lying due south from Bombay. Lat. 
18°. 42’, N. Long. 72°. 50’. 2. 

Chis island is about 600 yards in 
eireumference, and nearly of a cir- 
eular form. There is only one land- 
ing place in the north-east side, 
where boats can lie. The island is 
well inhabited, being covered with 
houses and fortified. In 1790 it 
belonged to Ragojee Angria, and 
though in sight of Bombay, was a 
principalrendezvous lor pirate vessels 
of considerable size. 

Near Henery is another small 
island named Kenery, which is also 
fortilied and of considerable strength. 
In 1790 it belonged to the Peshwa, 
who also permitted pirates to resort 
to the harbour. WKenery was taken 
possession of and fortified by Sevajec, 
in O¢tgber, 1679, before which time, 
from aeupposed want of fresh water, 
it had been neglected. Henery was 
first sctiled and fortiflicd by Siddce 
Cossim in 1680. (Aoer, Se.) 

Heinmre.—A town in the Mysore 
Rajalr’s territories, situated on the 
east-side of the River Vedawati 


Lat. 15°. 46". N. Long. 70°. 37’. 


During the govermnent of the Chit- 
teldroog Rajaks, this place contained 
2000 houses, with an outer and 
inner fort. In the reign of Hyder 
the town suffered considerably from 
the Maharattas, and was afterwards 
plundered by Purseram Bhow. ‘The 
ravages of this chief were followed 
by a dreadful famine, which swept 
away all the inhabitants. When the 
British forces arrived before Seringa- 
patam, ubout 60 houses had again 
been occupied. Some of the grain 
dealers, that followed the camp, 
found their way to this distance, and 
plundered the wretched inhabitants. 
When the British detachment ar- 
rived to give protection to this part 
of the country, the number of in- 
habited houses in Heriuru was re- 
duced to seven; but above 300 have 
been since rebuilt. In this part of 
the country there are no slaves, the 
work being performed by‘ hired la- 
begiters. CF. Buchanan, §c.) 


HIDJELLEE. 


Hetrowra, (or Etowdah).— A 
town in the Nepaul territories. Lat 
27°. 14’. N. Long. 85°. 22’. 1. 

Although this is a place of much 
occasional resort, on account of its 
being the centre of all the commerce 
carried on between the Nepaul do- 
minions and those of Oude and of 
the Company, yet it is but a miser- 
able village, containing trom 50 tu. 
60 houses, and is considcred very 
unhealthy. The Rapti on which 
Hettowra stands issues froma moun- 
tain to the eastward of Cheesapany, 
and falls into the Gunduck, 15 miles 
north of Somaisir, 

The village of Littowra stands at 
the foot ofa billy ridge, at the point 
where the Rapti euters the Moc- 
waapoor valley. Phe Rapti abounds 
with fish, which the natives consume 
In large quantities. From hence 
north, mercnandize can only be 
transported on the shoulders of hill 
porters, whose rate of labour is re- 
vulated by the Nepaul government. 
The road by Hittowra from Bengal 
is impassable during the periodical 
rains; the little intercourse betwixt 
Nepaul and the 'Ferriani, or low 
country, is then kept up by the 
routes of Mocwanpoor aud Sundooli. 
(Kirkpatrich, §c.) 

EIDJELLEE, (Aijah).—A town in 
the province of Bengal, situated on 
the west bank of the Hooghly River, 
55 miles S. 8. W. from Caleutta, 
Tuat. 21°. 50. N. Long. 88° 10’. Ei. 

During the Mogul government, 
TVidjellce was the capital of a L’ouj- 
darry or military station, cumpre- 
hending 1098 square miles. ‘This 
small district 18 situated on the low 
margin of the River Hooghly, where 
it unites with the Bay of Bengal. 
It was first dismembered from the 
Soubah of Orissa, and annexed to 
Bengal, in the reign of Shah Jehan. 
It is fértile in gram, and furnishes a 
great quantity of excelicnt salt. 

The land about Hidjellee is of 
two descriptions ; the first, fresh or 
arable, is preserved from tke inun-~ 
dation of the tides by embankments, 
running parallel to, and at some Wist- 


HIMALEH MOUNTAINS. 


ance from the rivers and numerous 
inlets, which intersect the whole ter- 
ritory. ‘The second, or salt land, is 
that portion exposed tu the over- 
flowing of the tides, usually called 
the churs or banks; where mounds 
of earth, strongly impregnated with 
saline particles, named kalaries or 
working places, are formed. Each 
of these heaps is estimated on a 
medium to yield 233 maunds (80 
Jibs each) of salt, requiring the la- 
bour of seven manufacturers; who, 
by an easy process of filtration and 
boiling, are enabled to complete 
their operations from November tu 
June, before the setting in of the 
periodical rains, 

In 1687, during a ruptare with 
Aurengzebe, the Kast India Com-. 
pany’s forces took aud fortified Iid- 
jellee, and destroyed above 40 sail 
of the emperor's vessels. They 
alterwards repulsed the repeated at- 
tacks made by the Nabob of Bengal, 
notwithstanding the garrison was in 
a very sickly state. (J. Grant, 
Bruce, Se.) 

Hitsan.—A town in the provinee 
of Bahar, 20 iniles S. S. E. from 
Patna, Lat, 25°, 18’. N. Long. 85°. 
20’. 4. 

Haren Mountains, ( Himalaya). 
—A stupendous range of mountains, 
which form the proper boundary of 
Hindostan to the north, and separate 
it from the elevated region usually 
designated by the names of Great 
and Little ‘Vibet. 

On the west, about Lat. 34°, 30%, 
N. Long. 76°. E. this immense chain 
joins the Cashmere Mountains, the 
northern range of which may be 
considered as a continuation of the 
great Elimalaya ridge. The direction 
is afterwards 8. E. to the Bootan 
countpy, which they separate from 
Tibet about Lat. 28° N. and Long. 
90°. 15. from whence they stilt ex- 
tend eastward, until their termina- 
tion is lust in an unexplored country 
to the north of Assam. As the great 
River Bealimapootra enters Assam 
with a very cousiderable volume of 
Water, it is supposed to wind ie 
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the castern extremity of the range, 
probably about the 95th degree of 
east longitude. 

The extreme height of Himalaya 
is yet a desidcratum ; but by a mean 
of numerous altitudes of a conspi- 
cuous peak, taken with an excellent 
instrument, and every duc precau- 
tion observed, its height above the 
plains of Rohilcund was calculated 
at 21,000 feet. From the summit of 
these mountains the country declines 
in height to the south, but not gra- 
dually, the surface being irregularly 
mountainous to the borders of Ben- 
gal, Oude, and Delhi, where the 
plains commence, which extend 
south-castward to the sea. 

From the western side of the 
mountains arise streams tributary to 
the Indus, and perhaps the Indus it- 
self. From the other side ef this 
highest land (the remotest founfains 
marking the greatest clevation) a 
declivity to the north and west gives 
to the mountain streams, and finally 
to the rivers they compose, a north- 
crly or westerly direction. Tt is pro- 
bable the sources of the Sanpoo, or 
Brahmapootra, and its — tributary 
streams, are separated only by a 
narrow range of snow-clad peaks 
from the sources of the rivers which 
constitute the Ganges, and that the 
province of Lahdack declines from 
its southern limits to the north and 
west. Intelligent natives, who have 
in pilgrimages, and on business, tra-, 
versed the northern shirt of Hima- 
laya, assert that no river except one, 
(the Sutuleje) exists westward of the 
Manasaravora Lake, and that it 
turns suutherly west from Jamoutri. 

The snowy mountains seen trom 
Hindostan, and especially from Ro- . 
hilcund, are probably the highest 
ground between the level plains of 
India and the clevated regions of 
Southern Tartary, and. throughout 
their whole extent rear their heads 
far above the line of perpetual snow. 
They certainly are not surpassed in 
height by any other chain of moun- 
tains, if ity be even equaled: by 
the Cordilleras of the Andes,. In 
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different parts of their immense cx- 
tent they receive different names, 
such as Himadri, Himavat, and Hi- 
malaya, the last being the most com- 
mon, and the whole in signification 
having a rcference to snow and cold. 
They are the Emaus and Emodus of 
ancient geographers. 

In the Winda Pantheon Jiimalaya 
is deified, and described as the ta- 
ther of the Ganges and her sister 
Ooma; the latter being the spouse 
of Mahadeva, the destroying power. 
(Colebrooke, Webb, Ramayuna, Sc.) 

Minpia, (Hindya).—A district in 
the Maharatta territories, in the pro- 
vinee of Khandesh, bounded on the 
notth by the Nerbuddah, and on the 
south by the Callygong Hills, and 
situated between the 22d and 23d 
degrecs of north latitude. By Abul 
Fazel it is described as belonging to 
the province of Malwah, which in 
modern times has the Nerbuddah for 
its southern boundary. 

‘“‘ Sirear Hindyeh, containing 23 
mahals, measurement 89,573 bee- 
gahs, Revenue 11,610,959 dams. 
Seyurghal 157,054 dams. This sircar 
furnishes 1296 cavalry, and 592 in- 
fantry.” 

Hinpta.—A town in the province 
of Khandesh, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name, and situated 
on the south side of the Nerbuddah 
River. Lat. 22°. 31’. N, Long. 77°. 
10% E. 

Travelling distance 116 miles S, E. 
Trom Oojain. 

HinbuLvo.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Cuttack, 30. miles S. W. 
from Cuttack. Lat. 20% 23’. N. 
Long. 85°. 45’. E. 

. Hinpone.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, 65 miles S. W. from 
the city of Agra. Lat. 26°. 45’. N, 
Long. 77°. KB. ‘This was formerly a 
large.city,: and still contains exten- 
sive buildings, jut from the depre- 
- dations of the Maharattas is now 
thinly inhabited. . ‘fo the south of 
this town there is much forest, and 
butJittle cultivation. (Hunter, $c.) 
ee KHo Mountanys, (Hindu 
(ar. the Indian Mountain) —An ex- 
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tensive ridge of niountains, the boun- 
dary of the province of Cabul on 
the N. W. separating it from Balk 
and Budakshan. ‘This chain takes 
a N. E. direction betwecn Bamian 
and Anderab, from whence its ge- 
neral dircetion is between the E. and 
the N. EF. towards the sources of the 
Jihon, at about 100 miles to the cast 
of the city of Badakshan. ‘The term 
Hindoo Kho is not applied to this 
ridge throughout its whole extent, 
but is confined to that part of it which 
forms the N. W. boundary of Cabul, 
which is the Indian Caucasus of 
Alexander. Betweén the mountains 
of Hindoo Kho, and those of Can- 
dahar, the country takes the form of 
anu extensive valley from Cabul to 
the bordess of Khorasan, (Rennel, 
Se.) 


HINDOSTAN, (Hindust’han). 


This extensive region is situated 
in the south-eastern quarter of Asia, 
and is nearly comprehended between 
the eighth and 35th degrees of north 
latitude, and the 72d and 92d of east 
longitude. 

According to the ancients India. 
on its most enlarged scale, comprised 
an arca of 40 degrees on cach side, 
including a space almost as large a+ 
all Europe; being divided ou the 
west from Persia by the Arachosian 
Mountains ; limited on the east by 
the Chinese part of the peninsulis 
beyond the Ganges; confined on the 
north by the wilds of Tartary ; and 
extending to the south as far as the 
Sunda Isles. These expanded limits 
comprehended the stupendous hills 
of Potyid, or Tibet, the romaatic 
valley of Cashmere, and all the do- 
mains of the old Iidoseythians, the 
countries of Nepaul and Bopotan, 
Camroop and Assam, together with 
Siam, Ava, Aracan, and the bor- 
dering kingdoms as {ar as the China 
of the Hindvos, and the Sin of the 
Arabian geographers; the whole 


‘Western Peninsula, and the Island 


of Ceylon. 


By the Mahommedan writers the 
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term Hindostan was understood to 
sirnify the country in immediate 
subjection to the sovereigns of Del- 
hi, which, in 1582, was subdivided. 
by the Emperor Acber into 11 sou- 
bahs, or provinces; and which, in 
spite of the many changes they have 
since undergone, still nearly retain 
their geographical formation. ‘The 
names of these provinces are La- 
hore, Moultan, including Sinde, Aj- 
meer, Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, Ba- 
har, Oude, Bengal, Malwah, and 
Gujrat. A 12th soubah was formed 
of Cabul, and the countries west of 
the Indus; and three new ones were 
afterwards ‘added out of the con- 
quests in the Deecan, viz. Berar, 
I handesh, and Ahineduugeur, after- 
wards Aurungabad. 

In place of the above arbitrary 
descriptions of Hindostan, it is pre- 
fterable to adopt the limits assigned 
by the original Hindoo inhabitants, 
und by them referred to in all their 
Writings, which have also the -advan- 
tage of being singularly well defined. 

According to this arrangement, 
Tfindostan is bounded on the north 
by the Jofty Himalaya ridge of moun- 
tains, which commences near the 
Judus, about the 35th degree of 
north latitude, and confines Cash- 
mere on the north, extending from 
thence in an uninterrupted chain 
beyond the utmost castern extremity 
of [findostan, including in that re- 
gion all the hilly districts now sub- 
ject to Nepaul, and also the country 
belonging to the Deb Rajah of Boo- 
tan. To the south Hindostan is 
every where bounded by the ocean, 
and to the west by the River Indus. 
‘To the east the limits are more diffi- 
cult to ascertain, but the most dis- 
tinct are the eastern hills and forests 
of Tipperah and Chittagong, which 
stretch north nearly to the Brahma- 
pootra, about the 92d degree of cast 
Jongitude. With the exception of 
Bootan, the primitive Brahminical 
religion and languages prevail within 
the boupdaries above specified ; nor 
is it to be found beyond them with 
the exception of Assam and Cassay, 
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which are both provinces in which 
the Brahminical doctrines are still 
cultivated, while Bootan is possessed 
by the adherents of Buddha. 

It is difficult to discover any name 
applied by the Brahmins to the 
country over which their doctrines 
have extended, and which they ge- 
nerally describe by a circumlocution. 
Sometimes they give it the cpithets 
of Mecdhyama, or central, and Pu- © 
nyabhami, or land of virtues; and 
assert it to have becn the portion of 
Bharat (one of nine brothers, whose 
father ruled the whole earth), and 
named aficer him Bharata Khanda, 
This domain of Bharat they con- 
sider as the centre of Jambudwipa, 
which the 'Tibctians call the Land of 
Zambu. At other times they de- 
scribe their country as the region 
between the Llimalaya Moygtains 
and Ramiswara (the Straits of Cey- 
lon). ‘The modern name Lindoostan 
is 2 Persian appellation derived from 
the words [findoo, black, and sthan 
place, but it has been adopted for 
ages back by the natives of all re- 
ligions. 

‘Taking Hindostan within the li- 
mits deseribed above, it compre- 
hends an area, and may be consider- 
ed of about 1,020,000 geographical 
square miles, in modern times as 
subdivided into four large portions, 

Ist. Northern Hindostan, ‘This 
division comprehends Cashmere on 
the west, and Bootan on the east, 
with all the intermediate hilly pro- 
vinces, situated between the first 
range of mountains that rise frum 
the plains on the northern frontiers 
of Delhi, Oude, Bahar, and- Bengal, 
and the lofty Himalaya ridge bor- 
dering on Tibet. The whole tract | 
of country last mentioned is subject 
to the Ghoorkhali state of Nepaal; 
and having been but little explored, 
even the names of the different dis- 
tricts are not satisfactorily establish- 
ed. The most common!y-received 
appellations by which they are dis- 
tinguished are Serinagur, or Gerwal, 
Badrycazrama, Kemaoon, Jemlah, 
the 24 Rajahs, Lamjungh, Gorcah, 
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Nepaul, Mocwanpoor, Morung, and 
Kyrant. The inhabitants of this wild 
country haviug never been perna- 
nently stibducd, and but rarely in- 
vaded, have probably remained in 
their present stage of civilization trom 
the most remote ages, 

2d. Hindostan Proper. This di- 
vision comprehends the 11 large sou- 
bahs, or provinces, formed by the 
Emperor Acber, and is bounded on 
the south by the Nerbuddah River, 
where the Deecan commences. ‘The 
names of these provinces are La- 
hore, Mooltan, including Sinde, Guj- 
rat, Ajineer, Delhi, Agra, Malwah, 
Allahabad, Oude, Bahar, and Ben- 
gal. This tract of country may be 
cousidcred as the mot civilized aud 


richest part of Llindostan, and con-’ 


tained the seals of the most famous 
empires, beth Hindoo and Mahom- 
medang having been repeatedly in- 
vaded and subjugated by the more 
hardy tribes of the north. 'The in- 
habitants of this region also (Bengal 
excepted) may be considered as a 
superior race to the population ef the 
other divisions, possessing a more 
robust trame of body, and excelling 
also in intellectual qualities. 

The third grand division is the 
Decean, which is bounded on the 
north by the course of the Nerhud- 
dah River, and from its suurce by 
an imaginary line extending in the 
same parallel of latitude to the mouth 
of the Hooghly, or western branch 
of the Ganges. ‘To the south the 
boundaries of the Decean are the 
Krishna and Malpurba Rivers, With- 
to this space arc comprehended the 
provinces of Aurungabad, Khandesh, 
Beder, Hyderabad, Nandere, the 
Northern Circars, Berar, Guiadwana, 
Orissa, and great part of Bejapoor ; 
and “having been invaded at a much 
later per iod than Hindostan Pr oper, 
it contains a much greater propor- 
tion of Hindvo inhabitants, who also 
retain more of their original nanuers 
and iustitutions, . 

‘he tourth and last division is the 
Souglt of india; which ha» the figure 

“‘riatigle, of which its northern 
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boundary, the River Krisima, is the 
base, and the Coasis of Coromandel! 
aud Malabar the sides. ‘Phe pro- 
vinces comprehended in this division 
are a small part of Bejapoor, the 
Ralaghaut Ceded. Districts, the Car- 
natic Northern, Central, and South- 
ern, Mysore, Canara, Malabar, Rar- 
ramahal, Coimbetoor, Dindigul, Sa- 
lem, and Kistuazherry, Cochin, and 
Travancor. In this division of Win- 
dostan the Mahommedans. did not 
gain a fooling wnatil a very recent 
period, and) some part was never 
subdued by them at all. 

Hach of these provinees bh? ing pare 
Ueularly deseribed under their re- 
spective heads, the reader is referred 
to them for further topographical im- 
formation, it being here intended te 
eshibit only sach observations as ap- 
ply to Hindostan generally. 

Hindostan is watered) by many 
noble rivers, whieh have retained 
their ancient appellations better than 
the cities or provinces; the Jatter 
having offen had their pames altered 
from vanity, or from religious mo- 
lives. ‘Phe principal rivers in point 
of magnitude are the Brahmapootra, 
the Ganges, the Indus, the Sutuleje, 
the Krishna, the Godavery, the Jum- 
na, the Nerbuddah, the Cavery, the 
Goggrah, the ‘Fuptee, the Maha- 
nuddy, the Megna, the Soane, the 
Chumbiul, the Beyah, the Gunduck, 
and the Ravey. 

The most remarkable mountains 
are the great Himalaya ridge, which 
bound Hinduston on the north, the: 
hills of Kemavon and Sewalic, the 
Kastern and Western Ghaats, and 
the Vindhyan chain of mountains, 
which cross Iidia nearly parallel to 
the course of the Nerbuddah, aud 
pass through the provinees of Bahar 
and Genares. 

All the chief towns of Trindostat in 
are now possessed by the British, 
but no exact report Of their popula- 
tion has ever been published. ‘The 
three largest and most populous are 
Surat, Benares, and Calcutta; the 
next in rank are Delhi, ‘Madras, 
Bombay, Agra,, Lucknow, Patna, 
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Moorshedabad, Dacea, Poonah, Hy- 
derabad in the Deccan, Nagpoor, 
Catmandoo, Oojatu, Jyenacur, Am- 
ritsir, Jahere, and Sermgapatam., 
Generally speaking the description 
of one Indian city is the description 
of all, they being all built on one 
plan, with exceeding narrow con- 
fined crooked streets, a great nam- 
ber of tanks and reservoirs, with 
numerous gardens interspersed. ~ A 
few of the strects are paved with 
brick. ("The houses are vartously 
huilt, some of brick, others of mud, 
and a still greater proportion with 
Dbamboos und mats. These different 


fabrics standing iafermixed with cach . 


other, present a very motley and ir- 
regular appearance. Phe | brick 
houses are seldom higher than two 
stories, and have flat terraced roofs. 
The mud and thatch houses greatly 
outnumber the other sort; so. that 
fires, Which are remarkably frequent, 
seldom mect with the inferruption of 
a brick building throughout a whole 
street. 

Nhe harvest in Tindostan Proper 
is divided into two periods, the Khe- 
reef and the Rubbec; the former is 
cutcin September and October, the 
latter in’ March and April. thn tra- 
velling through Hindostan some opi- 
nion may be formed of the wisdom 
of the government and condition of 
the people, from the number and 
state of preservation of the water 
courses for the irrigation of the fields, 
Rice is the principal article of nou- 
rishment of the natives, and the first 
object of attention in the culfivation 
of it is to have the soil plentifully 
supplicd with water. 

"The institution of public inns, for 
the accommodation of travellers, 
sceims very ancient In Hindostan. 
Atanore recent period they were 
regulaicd by Shere Shah, who ap- 
pointed a particular tribe to take 
charge of them. In many places 
where public buildings for that  pur- 
pose are wanting, the strects, or open 
spots, ft which a few families of this 
fribe and profession have taken up 
their abode, are dignificd with the 
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name of serais, and may be cailed 
private inns. Public serais, toycther 
with wells and resting places, have. 
always been more numerous tn Hin 
dostan Proper, in the Decean, and 
South of India, than in) Bengal, 
They are still so, and the reason is 
obsious; travelling by land is more 
frequent there, while travelling by 
Water is more common in Beugal. 

That the Llindoos were in early 
ages a commercial people we have 
nmuny reasons to helieve; and, inthe | 
first of their sacred law tracts, which 
they snppose to have been reveaied 
by. Menu many millions of years 
ago, there is a curious passage re- 
speeting the legal interest of money, 
and the limited rate of itin different 
cases, with an exception tu regard. 
to adventures by sea. The three 
great articles of general impartation 
from Judia by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were, Ist. spices and aroma- 
fies; 2dly. precious stones and pearts; 
3dly. silk. ‘Their exports to India 
were woollen cloth of a slight fabrie, 
linen ia chequer work, some precious 
stones, and some aromatics unknown 
in Fedia, coral, storax, glass vessels 
of different hinds, wrought silver, 
Ltalian, Greek, and Arabian wines, 
brass, tin, lead, girdles and sashes, 
mnelilot’ white glass, red arsenic, 
black lead, and gold and silver. OF 
this last the influx to Hindostan has 
always been very great; as the na- 
tives sell a great deal, and purchase 
little, the balance is consequently 
always in their favour, Lt is sup- 
posed a great deal is’ annually lost 
by being concealed under ground by 
the natives, many of whom dic with- 
out revealing the place of their hid- 
den treasure; and the amount must 
he considerable, as the practice of 
this species of hoarding is universal 
anong all ranks of Hindoos. 

For many centuries past cotton 
piece goods have been the staple 
inanufacture of Hindostan, ‘The 
varions sorts fabricated in different 
provinces, from the northern moun- 
tains to Cape Comorin, are too nu- 
merous to admit of minule detail ; 
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but some sketch of them, and of 
other commercial productions, will 
be found under the description of 
different places. 

There are many shades of differ- 
ence in the characters of the Hin- 
doos inhabiting the different parts of 
this immense region. ‘Travelling 
through India centrally, from Ceylon 
(for example) up the Carnatic, the 
Deccan and Bengal to Cashmere, an 
extent of about 25 degrees of lati- 
tude, a very great variety of habits, 
languages, religious observances, &c. 
are perceptible, almost as great as a 
native of India would observe in the 
several nations were he travelling in 
Europe. The character of the Ma- 
harattas, nurtured in war and de-. 
predation, differs from that of the 
more peaceable provinces of the 
south. Those who inhabit the north- 
em t&fitories between the Nerbud- 
dah and the Attock are almost all a 
military tribe, the caste of Rajpoots 
and Rajwars, who are governed by 
petty princes, and divided into small 
independent states, in continual con- 
flict with each other. These differ 
still more from the placid natives of 
Bengal and the southern provinces, 
and even from the tribes of the Ma- 
haratta nation, to whom the Raj- 
poots are a superior race. 

In adverting to the incessant re- 
volutions of these countries, it is a 
very remarkable fact, that in the 
whole scheme of polity, whether of 
the victors or of the vanquished, the 
idea of civil liberty had never en-. 
tered into their contemplation, and 
is to this day without a name in the 
languages of Asia. 'The Seiks, when 
they rejected the Hindoo religion for 
that of Nanek Shah, exhibited the 
first and only instance in the history 
of the cast of an approach, howcver 
imperfect, to republican principles. 

In the principal settlements, and 
in some of the larger towns under 
the British, there are many natives 
who purchase articles of luxury, such 
as broad cloth, watches, and other 
articles; but their superflueus wealth 
is sonerally expended in feasts, mar- 
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riages, and in other modes move 
connected with the usages and man- 
ners of their own country. Some 
few imitate the European manners, 
and almost adopt their dress; but 
they invariably, both Mahommedans 
and Hindoos, lose the estimation of 
their own class in proportion as they 
depart from its usages. 

Among the poorest Hindoos the 
expense attending marriage is never 
less than the savings of three, four, 
or five years ; among the richer class 
the marriage expense is only mea- 
sured by the extent of their fortunes. 
The man is not left to his own dis- 
cretion; thousands of Brahmins and 
mendicants attend, uninvited, the 
wedding of every rich person, and 
exact presents of money and clothes, 
besides the food they consume dur- 
ing the ceremony, which lasts se- 
veral days, and half the bridegroom’s 
fortune is frequently dissipated in 
this manner. ‘The Hindoos also often 
squander vast sums on the obsequies 
of their relations; on the death ofa 
mother particularly, a man has been 
known to consume his whole pro- 
perty, although in other respects sor- 
did and miserly. Among the other 
sources of expense to a Hindoo are 
charitable distributions to a grent 
extent, on the anniversary of the 
deaths of his ancestors. 

India was little known to the 
Greeks until Alexander’s expedition, 
ahout 327 years before Christ. The 
following particulars, selected from 
the ancicnt descriptions of India by 
Arrian and other authors, will shew 
how nearly the ancient inhabitants 
resemble the present. 

1. The slender make of their bo- 
dics. 

2. Their living on vegetable food. 

3. Distribution into sects and 
classes. 

4. Marriages at seven years of « 
age, and the prohibitfon of marriages 
between different castes. 

5. The men wearing ear-rings and 
party coloured shoes, also <eils co- 
vering the head and part of the 
shoulders. 
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6. Daubing their faces with co- 
bours. 

7. Only the principal persons hay- 
tng umbrellas carried over them. 

8. Two handed swords and bows 
drawn by the feet. 

9. The manner of taking elephants 
the same as at present. 

10. Manutactures of cotton of ex- 
fraordinary whiteness. 

Li, Monstrous ants, by which 
the termifes or whife ants are 
geant. 

12. Wooden houses on the banks 
of large rivers to be occasionally 
removed as the river changed its 
course. 

13. The tala tree, or tal, a kind of 
palm. 

14. The banyan tree, and the In- 
dian devotces sitting under them. 

The Greeks have not left us any 
nicans of knowing with accuracy 
what vernacular languages they 
found in India on their arrival. The 
radical language of Efindostan is the 
sanscrit; of which such is the anti- 
quity, that neither history nor tradi- 
tion have preserved any account of 
a people of whom it was the living 
tongue. From this source the most 
ancient derivatives are the Prakrit, 
the Bali, and the Zeud. ‘The Pra- 
krit is the language which contains 
the greater part of the sacred books 
of the Jainas; the Bali is equally 
revered among the followers of 
Buddha; while the Zend, or sacred 
fanguage of ancient Persia, has long 
enjoyed a similar rank among the 
Parsces, or Worshippers of fire, and 
been the depositary of the sacred 
books of Zoroaster. These three 
languages, the Prakrit, Bali, and 
Zend, have been regularly cultivated 
and fixed by composition. 

Tere is reason to believe that 10 
polished dialects formerly prevailed 
in as many different civilized nations, 
who occupied the whole cxtcnt of 
Hindostan. ‘The Saraswata, the Ka- 
noge, the Gour, the Tirhoot, and the 
QOrissaw#were denominated the five 
C:aurs: the five Dravirs are, the Dra- 
vira or ‘Famul, the Maharatta, the 
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Camata, the Telinga, and the Gur- 
jara. 

After excluding the mountaineers, 
who are probably the aborigines of 
India, and whose languages have no 
aflinity with sanscrit, there yet re- 
mains in the mountains and islands 
contiguous to India many tribes, 
who secm to be degenerate Hindoos, 
Kach provinee and district in India 
has its peculiar dialect, but they all 
seem to be varieties of some one 
among the 10 principal idioms. The 
Hindostani, or Hindi, seems to be 
the lineal descendant of the Kanoge. 

The political governments of Hin- 
dostan are in a perpetual state of 
fluctuation. So far from having any 


‘established system, the effect of 


which is to aflord protection to their 
weaker against their more powerful 
neighbours, the exact reverse_js the 
case; the object of everye native 
state separately, and of all collec- 
lively, being to destroy the weak. 
The great mass of the people enter- 
tain no attachment to any set of 
political principles, or to any form of 
government; and they have so long 
been accustomed tv revolutions, and 
frequently changes of territory and 
masters, that they obey with little 
repugnance whoever is placed over 
them, expecting his sway, like that 
of his predecessor, to be transitory. 
They are solicitous only for the tole- 
ration of their religions doctrines, 
rites, and prejudices, of their ancient. 
customs and manners, and for the 
security of their domestic concerns. 

The natives, in general, do not 
luok upon the crime of treason 
avainst the state in the light we do. 
In fidelity and attachment to a mas- 
ter or chief, whoever he may be, 
they are not surpassed by any peo- 
ple; but those who stand in the mere 
relation of subjects, without being 
in the service or pay of the supreme 
ower, do not feel themselves bound 
hy any very strong tie of allegiance. 
hey have no idea of loyalty or dis- 
loyalty, except to the masters who 
support them. i. 

The native princes of Hindostan. 
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bear a great affection to their child- 
ren during their infancy; bui as soon 
as these arrive at the age of emanci- 
pition, the perpetual intrigues of an 
Tndian court render them from being 
the consolation of their parents—the 
object of their mistrust. There are 
never waaling intriguers, who engage 
them in parties, and even in plots; 
from which it often happens, that a 
prince, in his latier days, lives with- 
out affection for his own sons, and 
gives a kind of paternal preference y 
to bis grand-children; and this re- 
curs so frequently to observation, 
that one of the castern poets has 
said, that the parents have during 
the life of their sons such overween- 
ing affection for their grand-children, 
because they sce in them the cue- 
mies of their enemies. 

Tn Flindostan there are no titles 


of nobity exactly similar to those of 


Europe, nor are they generally here- 
ditary, According to oriental ideas, 
honours or titles “conferred hy the 
sovereign power must be accompa- 
nied by a Jaghire, and gencrally by a 
military connnand along with the title, 
which in itself kts considered mere ly 
as an appellation attached to the ac- 
quisition of emolument or power; and 
it is. quite impossible to lnpress the 
minds of the natives with the valee 
of ao mere name, On this subject 
their ideas are more simple and na- 
tural than ours, Jf an unfit person 
received a patent for the title of an 
aineer or rajah, be would not) be 
able to retain it; for when a man has 
nothing left of dignity bnt the name, 
in India it soon wears away. On 
the other hand, if a Hindoo should 
emerge from poverty and obscurity, 
and attain great wealth and = cele- 
brity, he would, if he wished it, with- 
out any formal investiture, be siluted 
rajah. He would be considered as 
having acquired a claim to thie title, 
in the same manner as other persons 
acquire, by learning the appellation 
ef Moulavy and Pundit, which be- 
comes amongst the mass of the peo- 
ple inse parably attached «to their 
hames, 
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Yor these 10 vears past, from the 
comparative tranquillity Hindostat 
has enjoved, a sort of breathing time 
and freedom from military devasta- 
tion, which had been for nearly a 
century wholly unknown, and which, 
if of much longer duration, must 
gradually operate a change in the 
manners and habits of the people, 
The Durgah Poojah is distinguished 
as the particular period when the 
armies of the native princes have al- 

vays been accustomed to take the 
field ; and it was seldom any of their 
troops assembled in the field until 
after the celebration of the Dussera, 
Which happens on the first fall moon 
after the autumnal equinox. The 
dewali, or next neW moon, was com- 
monly the tine to set. their troops in 
motion, and some notion of the de- 
struction that marked their course 
may he formed from the description 
of what the natives term a wulsa. 

On the approach of a hostile army 
the unfortunate inhabitants of [ndia 
bury uuder ground their most cum- 
berous effects; and cach individual, 
man, Woman, and child, above six 
years of age, (the infant children 
being ¢: arricd by their mothers) with 
a load of grain proportioned to their 
strenzth, issue from their homes, and 
take the direction of a country (if 
such cau be found) exempt from the 
miseries of war; sometimes .of a 
strong fortress, but more ecnerally 
of the most unirequented hills and 
woods, where they prolong a mise- 
rable existence until the departure 
of the enemy; and should this be 
protracted beyond the time for which 
they have provided food, a great pro- 
portion of them necessarily dic of 
hunger. The people of a district 
thus deserting their homes are the 
wulsa of the district, fur which there 
is no corresponding word in any 
European language, it being only 
possible to express i by circumlo- 
cution, It is a proud distinction, 
that the wulsa never migrates on the 
approach of a British army, when 
unaccompanied by Indian allies, 

‘The two great religious sects in 
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Hindostan are the Mahommedans 
and the Ulindoos, who, althongh 
equally attached to their respective 
fatths, exhibit a considerable con- 
trast in their doctrinal tenets. The 
Koran enjoins the Mahonunedans to 
make converts of the whole world 
by the edge of the sword; the Vedas 
proscribe. the whole world, and ad- 
init of no proselytes of any descrip- 
tion, Enght hundred years ago the 
‘ Mahommedans cut the throats of the 
-Hindoos, because they refused to be 
eireumcised; but the two religions 
have existed’ together. for so long a 
period, that the professors of both 
have acquired a habit of looking on 
each other with an indulgence wn- 
usual in other countries. This de- 
gree of complaisance is not surpris- 
ing ain the disciple of Brahma, whose 
maxim is, that the y Various: modes of 
worship practised by thg different 
nations of the carth spring alike from 
the deity, and are all equally aceept- 
able to him. But even the sectaries 
of the intolerant doctrines of the 
Koran are no Jonger those furious 
and sanguinary zealots, who, in the 
name of God and his prophet, spread 
desolation and slaughter, demolish- 
ing the }Llindoo temples, and erecting 
mosques on their rus. Phey found 
the patient constancy of the Llindoo 
superior to their violence; but that, 
if left in possession of his tenets, he 
was a peaceable, industrious, and 
ralnable subject. We chserve, in 
consequence, among the Mahonmime- 
dans of Hiindostan a deference for 
the prejudices of their neighbours, 
or dependents of the Hindoo persua- 
sion. <A spirit of foreign conquest, 
and still more a zeal for the propa- 
gation of their religious tenets, ap- 


year incompatible with the genius of 
fe) 


the *Hindvo Brahminical system; 
but the disciples of Buddha are not 
equally free from them. Through- 
out Liindostan generally there are 
still 10 Hindoos to one Mahom- 
medan, bu! the proportion varies in 
every district. 

live great sects of Hindoos exclu- 
sively worship a single deity; onc 
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recognizes the five divinities that are 
adored by the other sects respee- 
tively; but the followers of this com- 
prehensive scheme mostly select one 
object of daily devotion, and pay 
adoration to the other duties on par- 
ticular occasions only. Upon the 
whole, the Hindoo system, when ex- 
amined, will be fornd consistent 
with monotheism, though it contains 
the seeds of polytheism and idolatry. 
The Vaishnavis, though nominally - 
worshippers of Vishnu, are in fact | 
votaries of deified heroes. 

The worship of Rama an 
Crishna by the Waishnavas, and that 
of Mahadeva and Bhavani by the 
Saivas and Sactas, appear to have: 
been introduced since the persccu- 
tion of the Bhanddas and Jains, 
The institution of the Vedas are an- 
terior to Buddha, whose theology 
appears to have been borrowed from 
the system of Capila, whose most 
conspicuous practical doctrine is: 
stated to have been the unlawfulness 
of killing animals. ‘The overthrow 
of the sect of Buddha in Tlindostan 
has not eflected the full revival ie 
the religious system incule ated i 
the Vedas. Most of what is ‘hate 
faught is now obsolete; and, in its 
stead, new orders of devutces have 
been instituted, with new forms of 
religious ceremonics. Rituals, found- 
ed on the Puranas and 'Tantras, haye 
in a great measure antiquated the 
institutions of the Vedas, In parti- 
cular, the sacrifice of animals before 
the goddess Cali, and the adoration 
of Rama and Krishna, have suceerd- 
ed to that of the elements and pla- 
nets. Sir William Jones was of opi- 
nion, that we might fix the existence 
of Buddha, or the ninth yvreat incar- 
nation of Vishnu, m the. year 1014, 
before the birth of Christ. The ear- 
liest accounts of India by the Grecks, 
who visited the country, describe its 
inhabitants as divided into separate 
tribes; consequently, a sect like the 
modern Buddhists, which has no 
distinction of caste, could not have 
then beéh the most prevalent in - 


India. 
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The 10 avatars, or incarnations of 
Vishnu, are arranged and named as 
follow : 

1. Matsya, or the fish. 

2. Kurma, or the tortoise. 

3. Varaha, or the boar. 

4. Narasingha, or the man-lion, 

5. Vamana, or the dwarf. 

6. Parasu Rama. 

7. Rama. 

8. Krishna. 

9%. Buddha, (2828 years ago). 

10. Kalki, or the horse, (not yet 
come). 

As the Hindoos believe that mor- 
tals may acquire supernatural pow- 
ers by the performance of penances 
and austerities, it may be instructive 
to specify those performed by Tarika, 
through the powerful efficacy of 
which he had nearly dethroned the 
zods.. Jn the prosecution of this task 
it is related he went through the fol- 
lowing series of 11 distinct mortifi- 
cations, each of which lasted 100 
years. 

1. He stood on one foot holding 
the other, and both hands up to 
heaven, with his eyes fixed on the 
sun. 

2. We stood on one great toe. 

3 He took as sustenance nothing 
but water. 

4. He subsisted in the same man- 
ner on air. 

5. He remained in the water. 

6. He was buried in the earth, but 
continucd, as under his last inflic- 
tion, in incessant adoration. 

7. The same penance in fire. 

8. He stood on his head, with his 
feet upwards. 

9, He stood on one hand. 

10. He hung by his hands on a 
tree. 

11. He hung on a tree with his 
head downwards. 

Such perseverance was_ irresist- 
ible; and Indra, with the other demi- 
gods, alarmed lest their soverciguty 
should be usurped by the potency of 
the penance, resorted to Brahma for 
protection; but: the destruction of 
iS arjka could he effected by nothing 

less*#han an incarnation of Maha- 
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deva, which after some time took 
place under the form of Carticeya, 
the Hindoo Mars. 

Prodigality, or carelessness of life, 
has always been a remarkable fea 
ture in the Hindoo character; hence 
has arisen such a number of volun- 
tary sacrifices as no religion can 
probably outnumber, Besides a me- 
ritorious suffering for religion's sake, 
suicide is in many cases legal and 
even commendable; such as the self ’ 
immolation of « widow with her hus- 
band’s corpse. Among the men, 
drowning themselves in holy rivers 
is of late oftener resorted to than 
burning; persons aMicted with loath- 
some or incurable discases have not. 
unfrequently caused themselves to 
be buried alive. In Berar and Gund- 
wana they throw themsclyes from a 
precipice situated between the 'Tap- 
tee and Nerbuddah River. Abul 
Fazel mentions, that when suicide is 
meritorious, there are five modes of 
performing it preferable to others. 
Ist. By starving. 2d. Being covered 
with dry cow-dung, and consuned 
with fire. 3d. Being buried in snow, 
4th. Going to Sagor Island, at the 
mouth of the Bhagirathi, or sacred 
branch of the Ganges, and there 
devoured by sharks or alligators. 
5th. Cutting the throat at Allahabad, 
at the holy junction of the Ganges 
and Jumuna. 

In establishing their religious 
structures and places of pilgrimage 
the Hindvos have always shewn a 
predilection for places near the sca, 
the sources of rivers, the tops of re- 
markable hills, and retired places of 
difficult access, to which the extra- 
ordinary length and toil of the jour- 
ney attached a superior degree of 
merit. This is exemplified in the 
pilgrimages to Juggernauth and*Ra- 
misseram; to the wilds of Purwut- 
jum; to Tripetty ; ; to, the sources of 
the Godavery at Trimbue Nasser, 
and of the Krishna at Balisur. The 
principal architectural monuments 
of Hindoo superstition aresto be 
found in the Carnatic and south of 
India; in Bengal there is no reli- 
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xious edifice of any magnitude or 
reputation. 

The {flindoos universally shave 
the whole head, execpt a small tuft 
on the crown, which is the cistin- 
guishing mark ofa Hindoo. When 
a. man becomes a sanyassee, that is, 
when be renannees all expectation 
of salvation, or any other benefit 
from his decds, he relinquishes this 
mark, and shaves the whole head; 
and the same happens when he be- 
comes an apostate, and associates 
with Christians and Mahommedans, 
and is thereby rejected from his 
caste. 

The religion of the Hindoos is 
without any acknowledged indivi- 
dual superior, but the pre-eminence 
of the Brahmins is never disputed 
by the other castes, The peculiar 
duty of a Brahmin is wneditation on 
things divine, and the proper man- 
ner of bis procuring a subsistence 
is by begging—all industry being 
deemed derogatory to his rank, The 
majority of Brahmins may, and do 
eat animal food; priests, while of 
ficiating as such, perhaps do not; 
but, though all priests are Brahmins, 
all Brahmins are not priests. It is 
probable that a majority of Brahmins 
eat animal food, and that nine-tenths 
may if they please. Hindoos of 
pure descent seldom eat animal food, 
except such as has been sacrificed 
to the gods. Many learned natives 
of Hindostan assert, that the Brah- 
minical tribes are not natives of the 
country, but came from the north 
through the Hurdwar Pass, and 
formed their first settlemcut at Ka- 
noge. The Hindoos, in gencral, will 
scldom allow their own caste to have 
had any beginning, but insist that it 
has existed from all eternity, or, 
at feast, from the first origin of 
things, 

The four grgat classes of Hindoos 
never intermarry, nor eat, but with 
particular families of the same. tribe 
in their own class. It is gencrally, 
but enbneously supposed, that per- 
sons of the same caste will commu- 
nicate with one another all over In- 
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dia, and eat together of food dressed 
by another; but this is by no means 
the case, the communication being 
confined to a few families in their 
own neighbourhood, whom they 
know to be strict observers of the 
rules relative to their caste. . As far - 
as refers to them, the rest of the 
same tnbe are in @ manner out- 
casts. 

There is scarcely one point in 
their mythological religion that the 
whole race of Hindoos have faith in. 
There are sectaries and schismatics 
without end, who will believe only 
certain points, which the others ab- 
jure. Individuals of those sects dis- 
sent from the doctrines believed by 
the majority, and the philosophical 
sceptics will scarcely believe any 
thing in opposition to their more do- 
cile brethren, who dishclieve yathing; 
there being, in fact, no orthodoxy 
among Hindoos. All Hindoos pro- 
fess a belief in the deity, to whom 
they assign similar attributes ; but, 
When an interposing avatara, or in- 
carnation, is to be received, a con- 
test ensues, and it is received, re- 
jected, or modified, according to 
the feelings or interests of indivi- 
duals, 

Bad as the Jlindoo religion, in 
many respects is, there Is reason to 
suppose it originally superseded 
something still worse. A parallel 
to some of the most unnatural, ab- 
surd, and barbarous usages of the 
Eastern Isles may be found in India 
and China, and both Indian and 
Indo Chinese monuments contain 
inany allusions to a state of society 
and manners on the continent, .si- 
milar to that which subsists among 
the most barbarous of the tribes of 
of tho Eastern Archipelago. From 
this we may infer, that the religions 
of Brahma and Buddha supplanted 
a much more dreadful superstition, 
and brutal state of existence ; and 
it is probable, if precipitation and 
coercion be avoided, they also, in 
process of time, will yield to the su- 
perior purity of the Christian doc- ‘ 
trines, 
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Yor the Chronology of Hindostan 
the reader is referred to the words 
Ghizni and Delhi; but, before con- 
cluding the present article, it may 
be useful to eshibil an abstract view 
of the present state of Hindostan, 
and its modern rulers, with an esti- 
mate of the extent of their territo- 
ries, and the number of inhabitants 
they contain. In &@ computation of 
this nature, strict accuracy must not 
be looked tor; but even an approxi- 
mation to the reality may be pro- 
ductive of information. At present 
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Ttindostan may be divided into ne 
following portions : 

Ist. British Jfindostan, or pro- 
vinees under the immediate juris- 
diction of the British government. 

2d. ‘Territories possessed hy princes 
tributary to the British, or protected 
by a subsidiary force, and complete- 
ly auder Brilish influence. 

3d. Independent principalities of 
established note. 

4th. 'The territories of petty chiefs 
of all descriptions; also independ- 
ent. 


Geographical 


and Renares -  - 
Acquisitions in Hindostan Proper and dea 


Bengal, Bahar, 


Square. Miles. 


Ge ! 


Population. 


a 


162,000 || 29,000,000 
| 


Under the Rajahs of Joundpoor, Jyenagur, Odey- 
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of Sinde, the Cabul government, and Chict 244.006 
of Cashmere ; the Rajahs of Bootan, Assam ( 
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~ petly Native Chiefs 
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All the sea-coast of Hindostan is 
possessed by the British or their al- 
lies, except about 300 miles between 
Goa and Damaun, and part of the 
shore of the Gujrat Peninsula and 
Gulph of Cuteh to the mouths of the 
Indus. The two last tracts are of 
no essential consequence, the inte- 
rior being desolate, and their situa- 
tion remote from the richer pro- 
vices. 

The force required for retaining 
these extensive regions in due sub- 
ordination, will be found in the fol- 
lowing statement of the cllective 
streneth of the British army, in all 
parts of India, tor the year 1808-9; 
but the number of king’s troops has 
since been reduced, 

4 regiments of his 


majesty’s dragoons 2,636 
20 ditto infautry - 17,742 
Hismajesty’s troops —-——- 20,3-48 
6 battalions artillery 2,867 
2 half'squadrons horse 
artillery “- - - 146 
3 regiments of mfan- 
try - - - = ~~ 977 
ga aaa ‘ 36 
Company’s Fu- ‘x 
Rita troops ve ee 


‘Total of European troops 24,374 
16 regiments and 1 
troup of native ca- 


valry - - - - 7,781 
{ half synadron horse 

artillery - - - - 95 
Artillery Golindaze 828 
96 companics —artil- 

lery lascars -  - 5,559 


459 regimentinfantry 101,577 


Viillrangers - - - 312 
Escorts and detach- 
ments - - - - 648 
2 battalions and 4 ; 
companies pioneers 1,785 . 
} marine battalion 790 
Supernunieraries and 
recruits - = ~- 8,952 
1 Ramghur battalion $10 


Total of native 3 aids 
troops ~ - - ; ————-129,077 


Total of Europeans and ‘ 
naliven - - + - ¢ 153,45) 
es: | 
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In 1805, by the retarns  trans- 
mitted, the number of British-born 
subjects in India was 31,000. Of 
these 22,000 were in the army as 
officers and privates; the civil ofi- 
cers of government, of all descrip- 
tions, were about 2000; the free 
merchants and free mariners, who 
resided in Jndia ander covenant, 
were about.5000; the officers and 
practitioners in the courts of judi- 
cature at the presidencies were 300; 
the romaining 1700 consisted of ad- 
venturers, who had smugeled them- 
selves out in different capacitiose 

In 1808 the total debt owing by 
the British goverumeut iu Lindostan 
amounted to 30,876,788 which, by 
an adjustment of accounts with the 
Cominittee of the Clouse of Com- 
mons, was reduced to 28,897,7421. 
and has since experienced still tur- 
ther reductions. A sinking fuab was 
established in Bengal in tl year 
1799, and at Madras in the year 
following. ‘These combined funds, 
iu L809, had reduced the debt at 
interest 4,088,606L In 1812 the 
total revenue, of every description 
raised in British Hindostan, was 
estimated at 17 millions sterling per 
anni, 

The dominion exercised by the 
Bast India Company, nothwith- 
standing certain imperlections, has, 
on the whole, most undoubtedly 
been beneficial to the natives of Llin- 
dustan. The strength of the 2o- 
vernment has had the effect. of se- 
curing its subjects, as well trom {o- 
reign depredation, as from internal 
commotion. |This is an advantage 
rarely experienced by the subjects 
of Asiatic states; and, combined 
with a domestic administration more 
just in its principles, and execated 
With far greater integrity and abi- 
lity, than the native one that pre- 
ceeded .it, may sulficiently account 
fur. the improvements that, have 
taken place. ‘The condition of the 
great mass of population is gnelio- 
rated, although the nafure and cir- 
cumstances of the situation in Which 
the British ‘government is placed, 
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prescribe narrow limits to the pros- 
pects of the natives in the political 
and military branches of the service. 
Strictly speaking, however, those 
whom the British have superseded 
were themselves foreigners, who oc- 
cupicd all the great olliccs under the 
Mogul government, particularly in 
the proviuces remote from the ca- 
pital. (Sir William Jones, Colebrooke, 
Rennel, Sir Henry Strachey, Wilkins, 
Moor, Milburn, The Marquis Wel- 
lesley, Malcolm, F. Buchanan, Wilks, 
Hunter, Orme, Wilford, Leyden, 5th 
Report, Se.) 

Hissar Firozen, (Fort Victo- 
rious).—-A large district in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, situated between the 
28th and 30th degrees of north lati- 
tude. By Abul Fazel, in 1582, it is 
described as follows: 

* Sircar Hissar Fcrozeh, containing 
97 melds; measurement, 3,114,497 
beegah$ ; revenue, 55,004,905 dams. 
Scyurghal, 1,406,519 dams. This 
sircar furnishes 6575 cavalry, and 
55,700 infantry. It has few rivers, 
and to procure water they are obliged 
to dig wells of agreat depth.” 

The Hurriannch country’ is in- 
cluded in this district, and is some- 
times named the Lesser Baloochis- 
tan. ‘The inhabitants are chiefly 
Jauts, with the exception ofa few 
Rajpvots. There are also Rungar 
villages, which appellation is given 
to such of the Rajpoots as have em- 
braced the Mahummedun religion. 
‘Lhe Hissar or Hurrianngh districts 
import mathlocks, swords, coarse 
white cloth, salt, sugar, and a small 
quautity of rice, sugar, and spices. 
Vheir exports are horses, camels, 
bullocks, and ghee. The chief towns 
are Hissar, Hansy, and Ferozeh. 
During :the prosperity of the Mogul 
empire, this district was considered 
as the personal estate of the heir ap- 
parent of the throne. It is now 
parcelled out amoung numerous petty 
native chiefs, one of whom, named 
Abdul Summud Khan, in 1807, 
thade an application to the . British 
governinent for assistance against 
the Bhattices.and Aba) Singh of Cut- 
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pootiee, who had almost driven him 
out of the Hurrianneh, but his re- 
quest was not attended to. (G. Tho- 
mas, 6th Register, Kirkpatrick, §c.) 

Hissar, (Misar).—A town in the 
province of Delhi, 80 miles W. from 
the city of Delhi. Lat. 28°, 41’. N, 
Long. 75°. 53’. E. 

By Abul Fazel, in 1682, it is de- 
scribed as follows: ‘ Hissar was 
founded by Sultan T’eroze, who dug 
aw canal which brings the waters of 
the Jumna near to the city. A der- 
Vise predicted his accession to the 
throne, and at his request he dug this 
canal, which passes through the 
town of Sirsa (Surfuty), and loses it- 
selfin the Lake Bheda.” 

Since that period the canal has 
been filled up, and entirely ruined, 
and the city is not now ina much 
superior condition, the country hav- 
ing, ever since the death of Aurenge- 
zebe, been the scat of incessant pre- 
datory warfare. 

FLOEWAMOENIL. — A peninsula 
joined to the Island of Ceram by a 
narrow isthmus called the Pass of 
‘Tanoenv, which was not only fertile 
in clove trees, but produced also 
large quantities of nutmegs. Of 
these last, What was called the Great 
Natmeg Forest,was destroyed by the 
Dutch in 1667. Great quantities of 
sago are also produced here, which 
the Dutch monopolize. 

Hoceéry River.—This river has 
its source in the Rajah of Mysore’s 
territories, near the fortress of Seva, 
from whence it flows ina northerly 
direction until it joins. the Knshua, 
in the Adoni district. 

Ifoc Is.t.—A small island, about 
20 miles in circuniference, lying off 
the north-east extremity of Java. 
Lat. 7° 5’.8. Long. 114°. 55’. FB. 

Hoe Isur.—An island lying: off 
the west coast of Sumatra, between 
the second and third degrees of 
north latitude. In length it may be 
estimated at 40 miles, by three the 
average breadth. 

Hotcar.—Sce Inpore. 

Hoosty.—Sce Husery: * ) 

HoocuLy, (ugh), —A.- district 
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in the province of Bengal, situated 
principally between the 22d and 23d 
degrces of north latitude, and ex- 
tending along both sides of the Ri- 
ver Llooghly. ‘To the north it is 
bounded by the districts of Burdwan 
and Kishenagur; to the south by 
the sea; on the east by Jessore and 
the Sunderbunds; and on the west 
by Midnapoor. ‘The whole of this 
district consists of low, flat land, 
very tertile, but overgrown with 
jungle in that part next the sea, 
which is but thinly inhabited, and 
remarkably unhealthy. Like the rest 
of the Southern Bengal districts, it 
has an excellent inland naviga- 
tion, being intersected in cvery di- 
rection by rivers and their branches, 
which are unfortunately much in- 
fested by ducoits, or river pirates, 
who rub in gangs, and use torture 
tu extort the confession of concealed 
property. On the banks of the sea 
salt of an excellent quality 1s manu- 
factured tor government, which, in 
the opinivn of the natives, possesses 
« peculiar sanctity, on account of 
its being extracted. from the mud of 
the most sacred branch of the Ganges, 
Although so near tu Calcutta, which 
presents a constant market for its 
produce, and one of the earliest of 
the Company’s acquisitions, three- 
fourths of this division remain in a 
state of nature—the habitation of 
alligators, tigers, and a great va- 
riety of vermin and reptiles. 

HeoGuty.—aAn ancient town in 
the province of Bengal, situated on 
the west side of the Hooghly River, 
26 miles above Calcutta. Lat. 22°, 
54’. N. Long. 88°, 28”, FE. 

During the Mogul government 
this was a town of great conse- 
quence, being the Bunder, or part 
of the. western arm of the Ganges, 
where. the dutics on mercbandize 

were collected. The French, Dutch, 
' Portuguese, ang Danes, had each a 
factory here, aud subsequently were. 
permitted cach to possess a town— 
all comprehended with the extent of 
10 milcS along.the river. Hooghly 
is how comparatively, of little note, 
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but is still prosperous, and well in- 
habited. By Abul F'azel, in 1532, 
itis described as- follows: 

“There are two emporiums a 
mile distant from each other, onc 
called Satgong, the other Hooghly, 
with its dependencies ; both of which 
are in the possession of the Eu- 
ropeans.”—It is remarkable that the 
name of Hooghly is not mentioned 
in Fariade Suuza’s History of Ben- 
gal, where it is named Golin. 

The Dutch, in 1625, and the Eng- 
lish, in 1640, were permitted to 
build factories at this place, but their 
trade was greatly restricted, and 
subject to continual exactions. in 
1632 the first serious quarrel that 
occurred between the Moguls and 
uropeans happened at . Hooghly, 
which then belonged to the Portu- 
guese. ‘The Moguls invested it with 
a strong army, and the siege ecenti- 
nued threg months and a half, @uring 
which tite the Portuguese made’ 
many offers of submission, and 
agreed to pay a tribute ; but all terms 
were rejected by the besiegers, who, - 
having sprung a mine, carried the 
place by assault. The slaughter of 
the Portuguese was very great; 
many, in attempting to escape to 
their boats, were drowned; a few 
reached their ship in safety, but 
these also were immediately at- 
tacked. ‘The captain of the largest 
vessel, on board which Were eni- 
barked 2000 men, women, and chil- 
dren, With all their wealth, rather 
than yield to the Mahommedans, 
blew up his ship, and many others 
imitated this example. Qut of 64 
large vessels, 57. grabs, and 200 
sloops, which were anchored oppu- 
site to the town, only one. grab and. 
two sloops got. away ; and these owed: 
their escape to the bridge of boats, 
constructed by the Moguls. below 
Hooghly, at Seerpoor, having ‘been 
broken by catching the flames from 
the conflagration of. the fleet.. In. 
1686. the. English were involved in 
hostilities hy the imprudence of three 
of their ‘soldiers, who quarrelled in 
the a some of the nabob’s 
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peons, and were wounded. The 
garrison of the English fictory were 
called out, and an action ensued, 
in which the nabob’s troops were de- 
feated;.60 of them being killed, a 
eonsiderable number wounded, and 
a battery of TL guns spiked and 
destroyed. At the same time the 
town of Hooghly was cannonaded 
by the flect under Captain Nichol- 
son, and 500 houses burned, ‘This 
was the first action fought by the 
English in Bengal, but the result 
was a disgraceful peace, the Mogul 
government then subsisting in full 
vigour, An arrangement was atter- 
wards made with the foujdar, or 
military superintcudant of the dis- 


trict; but the agent and council, : 


considering that Hooghly was an 
open town, retired on the 20th of 
December to Chuttanuttee, or Cal- 
cutis. «( Bruce, Stewart, Rennel, &c.) 

Hodécuty River.—A riger in the 
province of Bengal, formed by the 
junction of Cossimbazar and Jellin- 
chy, the two westernmost branches 
of the Ganges. This is the port of 
Calcutta, and the only branch of the 
Ganges that is navigated by large 
vessels; yel the entrance and pas- 
sage are most dangerous, and the 
terror of strangers. 

Where it is joined by the Roop- 
Narrain avery farge sheet of water 
is formed, but it has many shoals ; 
and as it directly faces the approach 
from the sea, while the Hooghly 
turns to the right, it oceasions the 
loss of many vessels, which are car- 
ried up the Roopnarrain by the force 
of the tide. The eddy caused by 
the bend of the Hooghly has, at this 
place, formed a most dangerous sand, 
named the James and Mary, around 
which the channel is never the same 
for a week together, requiring fre- 
quent surveys. 

The Bore commenees at Hooghly 
Poiut, (where the river first con- 
tricts itself) and is perceptible above 
Hooghly town. So quick is its mo- 
tion, that it hardly employs four 
hours in travelling from the onc to 
the other, although the distance is 
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nearly 70 miles, It does not run on 
the Calcutta side, but along the op- 
posite bank; from whence it crosses 
at Chitpoor, about fonr miles above 
Fort Willian, and proceeds with 
ereat violence past Burnagore, Dac- 
kiusore, &c. On its approach boats 
must immediately quit the shore, 
and go for safety into the middle of 
the river, At Calcutta it sometimes 
occasions an instantancous risc of 
five tect. : 

Only that part of the Ganges which 
lics in a line from Gangoutri to 
Sagor Island is caqusidered holy by 
the Hindoos, and named the Ganga 
or Bhagirathi. ‘The Hooghly River 
therefore of Evropeans is considcred 
as the true Ganges. (Rennel, Lord 
Valentia. EF. Buchanan, Col, Cole- 
brooke, Elmore, &e-) 

Hookrny.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, 55 miles 8S. S.W. 
from Merritch Lat. 16% 13’, N. 
Long. 74°. 47’. E. . 

This is now a poor town, but still 
displays the remains of former nay- 
hificence, when it was a flourishing 
place under the Mahommedan go- 
vernment. ‘The last of the Mogul 
sovercigns was Adb ul Khareed, who 
was dethroned by the then Rajah of 
Parnella, and died in the year 1643. 
An unsuccessful attempt was made 
to reinstate a surviving sop; sinco 
which the Mahonm:dans have con- 
tinued to decline, and live now in 
great poverty, The town still re- 
tains the distinction of giving its 
hame toa particular specics of ru- 
pee. (Moor, Se.) 

Hooty Onort.—A town iv the 
Mysore Rajah’s territories, 122 miles 
N. W. from Seringapatam. dat. 13°. 
44’.N. Long. 75° 41. I. "Phe fort 
at this place is of a large square form, 
with towers at the angles, and two 
on each face; but it is not, on the 
whole, a strong place. The pettah 
is extensive, and tolerably well built, 
and inclosed by a bad wall and ditch. 
During the rains the River Buddra 
washes the western wall of the fort. 

In 1792 Hooly Onore wa’ taken 
by the British. detachment under 
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Capt. Little, and completely sacked 
and destroyed by the Maharattas, 
who got the plunder. Prior to the 
Maharatta invasion the adjacent 
country was remarkably well peo- 
pled and cultivated. .A Maharatta 
officer describing it, said it was so 
thickly settied, that every evening 
when the army encamped they could 
count 10 villages in flames. (Moor, 
Sc.) 7 

IIornsForAS.—See Borneo. 

Horispoor, (Hurshapur, the Town 
of Joy).—A town in the Seik terri- 
tories, in the province of Lahore, 98 
miles E. S. E. frém the city of La- 
hore. Lat, 319.30’. N. Long. 75°. 
27’. E. 

Hosetrroor.—aA town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Sarun, 82 
miles N. W. from Patna. Lat, 26°. 
25'.N. Long. 84°. 17. EB. 

Hossein ABDAUL.—A town in the 
Afvhan territories, in the province of 
Lahore, 30 miles E. by S. from At- 
tock. Lat.33°.N. Long.71°. 43". E. 

Hossozetta.—A small town on 
tlie sea coast of the province of 
North Canara, Lat. 12°. 42. N. 
Long. 75°.-E. Near to this place 
is a large straggling town, named 
Manjeswara, containing many good 
houses, chiefly inhabited by Moplays, 
Buntars, and Biluars, The princi- 
pal inhabitants of Hossobetta, and 
of many other towns in 'Tulava, are 
Concanies, or people descended from 
natives of the Concan. It is report- 
ed they fled hither to escape a perse- 
cution at Govay, (Goa) their native 
country, an ordcr to convert them 
having arrived from Portugal. The 
rich immediately removed, and the 
poor, who remained behind, were 
converted to what was called Christ- 
ianity. (F. Buchanan, §e.) -_ 

Hosso Durca.—A small town im 
the province of South Canara... Lat. 
12°, 16’. N.. Long. 75°. 18’. E.: This 
place is inhabited by a few Puttar 
Brahmins, who serve .a temple,‘and 


whose ancestors were put’ there by - 
‘the Ikevi' Rajah, who built the-fort. . 


The latter f¥darge, and well built.of 
the laterite;:¢ommon all over — 
E 
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bar. ‘The bastions being round it is 
more capable of. defence than uative 
forts are in general, in which the de- 
fences are usually of a square form. 

At this place the dry field rises 
into gentle swells, but it is too hard 
for plantations. The inuer parts of 
the country are very thinly inhabited, 
and much overgrown with wood; the 
surface, like the rest of Malabar, 
consisting of alternate low hills and 
narrow vallies. In cultivation more 
slaves are employed than frec men. 
The district around Hosso Durga is 
called the country of the Neliswara 
Rajah. (F. Buehanan, $c.) . 

Husexy, (er Hoobly).—A town in | 
the province of, Bejapoor, 17 miles 
S. E. trom Darwar. Lat. 15°. 24’. 
N.- Long, 75°. 10’. E. 

Hubcly has for many years been a 


. place of great trade, and still con- 


tinnes a populous and respettable 
town. ‘$he sarrounding country is 


‘well wooded and watered, and. an 


extensive inland traffic is carried on. 
There is also a considerable trade 


with the coast, principally through 


the medium of Goa; whence, in re- 
turn for sandal wood and clephants’ 
teeth, they receive raw silk, cottons, 
woollens, and rice. The two first are ° 
manufactured here, and sold to a 
Jarge amount, chiefly for the dresses 
of the country people. The bankers 
are numerous and rich, and extend 
their commercial intercourse, by 
means of agents, as far north as Su- 


rat; eastward to Hyderabad; and 


southward to Seringapatam. Bills 
of exchange can be negotiated on 
places stilt more distant, and the 
currency of the neighbouring coun- 
try is in.a great measure regulated 
by the Hubely bankers. ‘There are | 
no public or private: buildings of 
note; and althongh there are tivo . 
forts, they are neither capable of op- 
posing any resistance to an army. 
Near to Hubely;and'to many other 


‘towns in this part of India, the ruins 


of mosques ard Mahommedan bury- 


ing places prove ‘that there were 


formerlyea great niany inhabitants of , 


that religion; but. they are now so 
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reduced in nutmber, that in twenty 
towns or villages scarcely one is te 
be fourid; and when there are a few 
they subsist on alms, in a miserable 
state .of poverty, pride, and con- 
tempt. 

In 1678 this place was sacked by 
the Maharatta chief, Sevajee, at 
which time the English factory here 
sustained a loss of 8000 pagodas. 
Tn 1685 it was again taken by Sul- 
tan Mauzzum, Aurengzebe’s son... 

Iu 1804 Old THubcly was a posses- 
sion of the Phurkiah Maharatta fa- 
mily ; alt which time, when Gencral 
Wellesley was marching south after 
the campaign against Sindia, it was 
besieged by the sirsoubah, or deputy 
ofthe Peshwa. ‘The garrison in the 
fort, on hearing of Gen, Wellesley’s 
arrival in their ucighbourhuod, re- 
quested his interference, and sent 
him ieéiter addressed to the deputy 
by the feshwa, directing hin to give 
~ Old Hoobly and Hs dependencies to 
Rapoo Phurkinh, his highness’s bro- 
ther-in-law, and the very person tor 
whom the yatrison already held it. 
*On the other had, the deputy pro- 
duced the Peshwo’s order, command. 
ing him te besiege and take the 
place from Phurkiah, before which, 
although only a anud village, he had 
been employed six weeks. The 
general recommended to both par- 

tics to desist from hostilities, and to 
write to Poonah-tor an explanation 
of ibe Peshwa’s real intentions re- 
specting the plan, which was done 
ace vordingly. : (Moor, MSS. Or me, 
yi v.) 
| HN UGULY.—See Hoocuty. 

(ivt.on.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Gujrat, district of .Chumpancer, 52 
“miles N. E.from Cambay,: Lat. 22° 
37°. N. Long. 73°. 3241. 

Hume Isut.—Aun. island about 50 
miles in circumferctice, situated at 
the entrance ofthe great. bay on ‘the 
north coast of Papua. : Lat, 2°, 30’. 
S. Long. 135°. 30, TE. - 

Rumpapora.—An open. village i in 
the Haj Jab of I Mysore’s ters:tories, si- 
tuateggoni the banks of the Kapini 
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River, which in the rainy season is 
60 yards wide, and at all seasons 
contains running water, Lat. 12, 
4.N. Long. 769.36" F. The land 
watered by the rivers coming froin 
the Western Ghauts is naturally the 
finest in Mysore, aud would cqual 
any in the world were if properly 
cultivated. Although within 30 
miles of Scineapniain: the country 
around bas always remained in 3 
state of complete desolation. (A 
Buchanan, Se.) * 

Hurpa, (Harada).—A town and 
small fort in the Maharatta territo- 
rics, in the province of Khandesh, 9 
miles S.S. W. from Windia. Tat. 
22°, 24’.N. Long.77°. 18", EK. The 
country around this place is gene- 
rally open and telcrably well culti- 
vated; but from Hurda to Charwah 
the land is covered with jungle and 
uninhabited. 

Hurpowar, (faridwar, the Gate 
of Hari or Vishnw).— A town and ee- 
Icbrated place of Hindoo pilgrimage 
in theSprovince of Delhi, situated 
ou the west side of the Ganges, 
where it issues from? the northern 
hills. Lat, 299. 57..N. Long. 78°. 
2’. i. Hardwar, or Haradwara, is 
also called Gangadwara,  (dwora 
means u gate or passage), In the 
Scanda and other.Purans it is writ- 
ten Haridwara, which marks a dil- 
ferent ety mology from Hari(Vishsw), 
not from (ara (Mahadeva). ‘The 
town of Hurdwar is very inconsi- 
derable in itself, having only one 
street, about 15 teet in breadth, and 
one anda half furlongs in length. 
The Gavyes,;“iter forcing its way 
through an extensive tract of moun- 
iainous country, here first enters the 
plains,’ Great numbers ‘are led hi- 
ther as much from commercial as 


‘holy motiv 85 and through this ¢han- 


nel the principal places in the Doab, 
Delhi, and Lucknow, are supplicd 
with the pr oduction#of the northern 
and western countries. 

The principal articles, brought hi- 
ther for sale are-horses, inules, Ca- 


mels, a species .of--tobaceo, (called 


caccar) antimony,” ‘asalgetida, dried 
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finits, such as apricots, figs, prunes, 
raisins, almonds, pistachio nuts, and 
pomegranates, from Cabul, Canda- 
har, Mooltan, and the Punjab; 

shawls, dootas, and pattoos, from 
Cashmere aud Amritsir. 

Spotted turbans, looking-glasses, 
toys, with various manufactures in 
brass and ivory, from _ Jeypvor; 
shields from Rohileund, ‘Lucknow, 
aid Silhet; bows and arrows from 
Mooltan and the Doab; rock salt 
from Lahore; baftas and picce goods 
from Rahu (a large city in the Pun- 
jab). The Marwar country supplies 
a great many camels, aud a species 
of flanne lealled for. From the Com- 
pany’s provinces are bronght Kharwa 
raushins, mashroo, (or sarsuct) cocoa 
nuts, and woollen cloths, Of the 
latter a few bales are sent-on the 
part of the Company; but the sale 
is very ine ousiderable, and the 
coarsest only meet with a markct. 
Here are also to be scen some Dutch 
and Venetian coins. _ 

The northern merchants who visit 
the fair travel in large caravans, and 


the cattle brought for. sale are used 


also for the conveyance of merchan- 
dize. 
generally assemble at Amnitsir about 
the end of February, and pursue the 
route through the Scik country. On 
the road they are much infested by 
ficebooters, who frequently. carry off 
stragglers, ““Yhose who come merely 
for bathing arrive in the morning; 

aud, after per forming their ablutions, 
depart in the cvening, or on the fol- 


lawing day. At the gnnual fairs it 


is supposed from. two to 300,000 are 
collected; once .in 12 years, when 
p: ticular religions. ceremonies are 


observed, the. number is computed. 


to. be almost. a: million; in April, 


1809, they were. estimated at two a 


millions. During the. Maharatta 
sway a kind 
a cattle were levicd; but all now 

3 free, without impost. or. molesta- 
tion, ) 

T heehorses- ‘and cattle are. dis- 
persed indiscriminately alt over the 
fair, which i is held i in the bed: of the 

252 
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puil-tax and duties — 
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river, which at this period is nearly 
dry. ‘The most conspicuous persons 
are tie Fakirs, of whom there are 
several sects ; but the principal ones 
are the Gossains or Sunnyassies, the 
Bairagies, the Jogies, and the Uda- 
sies. ‘T'hese four scots arc again 
subdivided and branched out to a 
great variety. The most numerous 
are the Gossains, who, during the 
Maharatta government, were sufli- 
ciently numerous to dispute the au- 
thority of the place, and not only 
collected. duties on their own ac- 
count, but regulated the police dur- 
ing the fair. 

"The next. powerful sect was the 
Bairagies; but from the year 1760, 
until the Company obtained posses- 
sion of the Dosh, this caste was de- 
barred from ‘the pilgrimage. <Al- 
though the sway of the Gosgains be 
over, they still occupy the best sta- 
tions at the fair. Many of these pro- 
fess a total disregard for worldly 
concerns, and appear in a complete 
state of nature; but among them are 
many men of considerable property, 
who assume only the garments of 
the devotee, being in other respects 
well provided with the comforts and 
conveniences of life. Some of them 
follow the military profession, but 


the greater part are engaged in com- 


mercial or agricultural pursuits, 
The: Gossains or Sanyassies are 


the worshippers of Siva or Maha- 


dcva, ‘and are distinguished by a 
wrapper of cloth, d yed with red 
ochre, Tlie term.is a corruption of 
Goswami, lord of. the bull, an appel- 
lation of Mahadeva’ 1. 

The Bairagies ‘are. disciples of 
Vishnu, . and are distinguish ned -by 


two perpendicular stripes of. yellow. - 


ochre or. sandal on the forehead, and 
string: of tulasi beads Tound. the: 


ae 


sect, and are known-by a conical 
cap with a fringe. ° pes 

The. Jogies :are -votaries of Ma- 
hadeva,. and havefa longitudinal slit 
in the cartilage of the ear. Another 


The Udassies s are followers of Na-. 
nook Shah, the foandég-of: the Seik 
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custom prevails among the. Gosains 
and Jogies, which is uncommon 
among other Hindoos, that of bury- 
ing their dead. All these castes en- 
fage in husbandry and commerce ;- 

ut the profession of arms is pecu- 
liay to the Gusains or Sanyassics. 
Some of them never shave, but allow 
the hair on the head to grow to an 
enormous length, binding. it round 
the furehead in small tresses like a 
turban. | 

No particular ceremony is observed 
in bathing, which consists nerely in 
simple mnwmersion, ‘The depth at 
the proper season is only four feet, 
and both sexes plunge in indiseri- 
minately. ‘Those who arc rigidly 
pious are introduced by a couple of 
Brahmins, who, having dipped the 
penitent in the holy stream, recon- 
duct Lim to the shore. The period 
of abluton is that of the sun’s enter- 
ing Aries, which, according to a 
_Hindoo computation, ,happens 20 
days Jater than the vernal equinox. 
‘Every 12th year, when Jupiter is in 

Aquarius, at the time of the sun’s 
entering Aries, the concourse of the 
people is greatly augmented. 

The stream at Hurdwar divides 
itself into three channels, the prin- 
cipal of which is on the western 
side, running along a bank named 
Chandnee Ghaut. . The points of the 
islands which are formed in. the bed 
of the river are chiefly of loose peb- 
bles and sand; but the rest of the 
land between the different channels 
is covered with the mimosa catechu. 
The hills in. this vicinity are but 
thinly covered with vegetable pro- 
ductions, and the trees are few and 
small, About three miles below 
Hurdwar some ‘natives have built 
five large houses of dnrable inate- 
rials, for the accommodation of per- 
sons visiting these sacred places. 

At the foot of the pass into the 


mountains is a Goorkhali post, be-. 
longing to Nepaul, to which slaves. 


are bronght down from the hills and 
exposed. for sale; Many hundreds 
of these poor wretches, of both sexes, 
trom’ Hiree.:fo 30"years of age, are 


. Long. 76°. 3V. E. 


south side of the 
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‘brought down from all parts of the 


interior of the hills and sold; the 
prices being from 10 to 150 rupees. 
The average price of camcls trom 
Lahore is 75 rupees, and common 
horses from 250 to 300 rupecs. 

"rhe merchants never mention vira 
voce the price of their cattle; but 
having thrown a cloth over their 
hands they. conduct the bargain by 
touching the different joints of the 
fingers, to prevent the bystanders 
from gaining any information. Owiug 
to the precautions taken by the Bri- 
tish government the fairs have lately 
ended at Hurdwar without blood- 
shed, to the astonishment and satis- 
faction of the vast multitude, who 
were before accustomed to associate 
the idea of bloodshed and murder 
with that of the Hurdwar fair. 

Travelling distance from Calcutta 
by Moorshedabad, 1080 miles; by 
Birbhoom, 975 tiles; front Delhi, 
117 miles; and from Lucknow, 311 
miles, (Raper, Hardwiche, Cole- 
brooke, 11th Register, Rennel, §c.) 

HurReEEpPOooR, (LZartpur).—A small 
district in the province of Lahore, 
situated between the 32d and 35d 
degree of north latitude. It is water- 
ed by the River Beyah, and contains 
much level and fertile ground. 

Hurrepoor.—A town in the Scik 


_territorics, in the province of La- 


hore, 100 miles E. N. E. from the 
city of Lahore. Lat. 32°. 6’. N. 


HlurriaL, (Arayalaya, the Abode 
of Vishnu).—A town in the province 
of Bengal, digtrict of Raujishy, the 
seat of a commercial residency. Lat. 
24°, 19’: N. Long. 89°. 17’, E. 
JTURRIANEH.—See ‘Hissar Firo- 
ZEH. | | 

Husseinasap.—A town in the 
Moharatta tertitorics, in the“ pro- 
vince of Khandesh, situated on the 
of the Nerluddah, 60 
miles south from Bilsah. Lat. 22°. 
40’. N. Long. 779. 53’. E. General 
Goddatd’s army, when marching 
from Bengal to Gujrat, came by the 
route of Bilsah and Bopal to this 
place. an ee 
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Husstrntoon..—A town in the 
provinee cf Delhi, district of Bareily, 
6 miles EF. from Delhi. Lat, 28°. 
44’. T. Long. 78°. 13% E. 

Hustnapoor, (or Hastinanagara ). 
—The site of a famous and ancient 
city, 50 miles N. E, from the city of 
Delhi, much celebrated in the Hin- 
doo Mythological Poems, and found- 
cd by Rajah Hasti. Lat. 29°. 77. N. 
Long. 77° 66’. Ei. Hastinanagara 
is about 20 miles S. W..trom Dara- 
nagur, on a branch of the Ganges, 
formerly the bed of that river, ‘There 
remains only a small place of wor- 
ship. ‘The extensive site of this an- 
cient city is entirely covered with 
large ant hills, which has induced 
the inhabitants of the adjacent coun- 
try to suppose that it had been over- 
turned or destroyed by the termites, 
(Wilf ord, §c.) 

Hurrany.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Bejapoor, 20 miles £.'from Mirjec. 
Lat. 16°. 50’. N. Long. 75°. 20’. EB. 

This place is large and populous, 
and has an extensive commerce with 
Bombay, Surat, Rachore, &c. The 
manutactures are silk and cotton sa- 
recs, piece goods, &c. but their sta- 
ple article is grain. The town is 
enclosed by a wall and ditch of no 
rreat strength, and .there is a stone 
furt which scarcely deseryes the 
name. Here is an: excellent dur- 
rumsalla, or place of accommodation 
for travellers, from the appearance 
of which the importance of a town 
throughout the provinee of Beja- 
poor may. generally be estimated. It 
is capable of lodging 500 persons, 
the horses and camels being picketed 
round the building, which is hand- 
somely built of free stone. 

' Muttany was a considerable place 
in 1679, when it was taken from Se- 
rajec, who bad reduced it, by the 
confederates Urom . Bejapoor, who 
proposed to sell the inhabitants for 
slaves ; but this measure was warmly 
opposed by Sambhajec, Scvajee’s 
revolted son, who not being able to 
carry his point, became reconciled 
to his father. ‘The English factory, 
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at Carwar, about the middle of the 
17th century, had considerable traf- 
fickings at Huttany; but, on account 
of its frequent revolutions, the in- 
tercourse was discontinued. (Moor, 


§e.) 
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HYDERABAD. .. | 
A large province in the Deccan, 


‘Which communicates its name to the 


Nizam’s dominions generally, and is 
situated between the 16th and 19th 
degrees of north latitude. ‘To the 
north it is bounded by the Godavery; 
and to the south by the River Krish- 
na; to the east it has the Hindoo 
province of Gundwana ; and to the 
west Beedcr and Aurungabad. In 
length it may be estimated at 180 
miles, by 150 the averaye breadth. 
This territory composed asceasider- 


‘able portion of ancient 'Telingana, 


which, in the Institutes of Acber, is 
called a district of Berar, but was 
probably only in part possessed by 
that emperor. er 

The surface of this province is 
hilly, but not. mountainous, and is 
an clevated table land; the conse- 
quence of which is. a greater degree 


of cold, than its latitude would in- 


dicate. At Hyderabad, and the pro- 
vinces to the north of it, the ther- 
mometer during three mouths of the 
year is often so low as 45°. 40°. and 
36°. of Fahrenheit. .To protect them- 
sclves agaitist this’ degree of cold, 
the lower classes use a coarse woollen 


‘blanket.made in the’ country, and 


the higher: classés shawls and quilted 
silks. A’ few of the noblemen and 
chief military clothe: themselves in 
broad cloth as a fashion or luxury, 
but the mode is not general. The 
Nizam’s cavalry clothe themselves | 
according to their own iaste. The 


regular infantry, amounting to from 


12 to 15,000, are. dressed in British 
red, cloth, and are equipped with | 


‘accoutrements, made cithcer at Ma- 
.dras or Masfipatam. | 


’ A gigat-part-of the Nizam’s do-, 


“minions is. occipied by Jaghiredars, 


who are of two descriptions, viz. the 
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Hindoo Jaghiredars and zemindars, 
suco as the Rajah of Sholapoor, 
whose ancestors possessed their es- 
_ tates almost from the first sovereigns 
of the Deecan, and over whom the 
' Nizain exercises a very nncertain 
and undefined autboritv. ‘Ihe other 
description of Jaghiredars are the 
Wwilitary oflicers in the service of the 
Nizain, in number from 40 to 50. 
Almost the whole country, with the 
exception of land’ set apart for re- 
ligions purposes, the crown lands 
aud small parts, held by old Tinudco 
gcnindars, is under the management 
cf some description of Jaghiredar. 
Since the introduction of red cloth 
amoug the Nizany’s troops, the prin- 
cipal Saghi: cedars have adopted the 
same mode of clothing for their 
forces, amownting to seven or 8600 
MEN. @ « 

his province is fertile, and,. on 
the whole, tolerably well watered ; 
‘but, from the nature of the govern- 
ment, it has never attained any great 
‘prosperity ; ihe cultivators being 
wretchedly poor, and, much oppress- 
-ed by their Atahommedan superiors, 
who are subject to little restraint 
from their nominal sovereign. -l'rom 
the same cause they are almost de- 
i ived uf the benefits of commerce, 
the average import of European 
rauds into the Nizaro’s extensive 
cdomhiuons, prior to 1809, not ex- 
eceding 25,000i.. sterling per annum. 
‘The principal trade carried.on be- 
tween the Nizam’s terrifories and 
the British, is the supply of cotton 
scut from Berar to the Northern Cir- 
wars; and also to the markets at Vel- 
Jore, Arnee, and the vicinity. ‘The 
traders retucn with cargoes of salt 
and salt fish, some cloths manufac- 
tured in the Northern Circars, aud 
some Arnee muslins, 

The principal towns in this pro- 
vinee are Liyderabad, Golcondah, 
Warangel, Meduek, and Nileundah. 
The comptry taken generally is but 
thinty inhabited, 
cultivated, and cannot comnpfie with 


any , ke Company's mest flourish- 
ig RK ts, This being one of the 


and indiiferently- 
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few remaining Mogul governments, 
a greater proportion of Mahomme- 
dans are to be found among the up- 
per and middling classes of the in- 
habitants, than in any of the con- 
tiguous regions; but the great mass 
of the lower classes axe still Hin- 
duos, in the proportion probably of 
above 10 to one. Compared with 
other districts the population of which 
has been ascertained, the number of 
inhabitants of the Hyderabad pro- 
vince may be estimated not to ¢x- 
ceed two and a half millions. 

While Telingaua cxisicd as an 
independent: Hindoo sovercignty, it 
comprehended most of the tract ly- 
ing between the Krishna and Go- 
davery rivers, the capital of which 
was Warangol. At an carly period 
it was invaded and partly conquered 
by the Mahommedans, and after- 
wards formed part of the great Bha- 
menee empire of the Deccan. On 
the. dissolution of this state, T'elin- 
gana became again the seat of an in- 
dependent government under the 
name of Golcondah, the first sove- 
reign being Kooli Kuttnb Shah, who 
established the Kuttub Shahy dy- 
nasty of Golcondah. He began to 
reign in 1512, and was assassinated 
in 1551. 

Jumsheed Kuttub Shah died A.D. 
1555. 

Ibrahim. Kuttub Shah died AD, 
1581. 
Korli Kuttab Shah ‘died 1586, 
This prince founded the city of Lly- 
derabad, and, having ao son, was 
succecded by his brother Mahom- 
med. The successor to this prince 
was Abdullah Kuttub Shah, who 
became tributary to the Mogul Inm- 
peror Shah Jehan; and in this state 
the kingdom remained until 1690, 
whou Golcondah was taken by Au- 
rengzebe, and Abou Housscin, the 
reigning sovereign, madc prisoner, 
and confined for life jn the fortress of 
Dowletabad, where he died in 170 

On the destruction. of the Mogul 
empire, afler the death of Alreng- 
zvbe, Nizam ul Moolkk obtained pos- 
session of the Mahommedan con- 
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quests in the Deccan about the year 
1717. He died the 24th March, 
3748, aged (it is said) 104 years, and 
loft six sons, viz. Ghazi ud Deen, 
Nasir Jung, Salabut Jung, Nizam 
Ali, Bassalut Jung, and Moghul 
Ah. . . 

Nasir Jung being present at Boor- 
hanpoor when his- father died suc- 
eceded, and was assassinated in 

OU. 

Musnfer Jung (a grandson of. Ni- 
vam ul Moolk’s) was placed on the 
throne, and assassinated in 1751. 

Salabut Jung, by the influence of 
the French, was then proclaimed, 
and reigned until 1761, when he was 
imprisoned ; and, in 1763, put to 
death by his brother Nizau "Ali, who 
ascended the throne,- and reigned 
until the 6th August, 1803, when he 
diced, aid Was succeeded by his cl- 
dest son, Mirza Secunder Jah, who 
now reigns. 

Since the decopse of Nizam ul 
Moolk, the limits of this state have 
experienced much. fluctuation, but 
it was always on-the decline, and 
would have been totally annihilated 
hy the Maharattas,. but for the sup- 
port afforded by the British govern- 
ment, On the 12th Oct. 1800, a 
treaty of perpetual alliance was en- 
tercd inte with the Nizam, by. Major 
Kirkpatrick on the part of the Bri- 
tish; by the conditions of which the 
enemies of the one were to be con- 
sidered in the same relation to the 
other. 

By this arrangement the British 
force to be stationed in the Nizaim’s 


territories Was augmented to 8000 . 


regular infantry, and 1000. regular 
cavalry, with their regular comple- 
iment of guns, European artillery- 
mgn, and equipment of warlike 
stores, For the regular payment of 
these forces the Nizam ceded to the 
British all tke territorics he had ac- 
quired under the treaty of Seringa- 
patam in. 1792, and also under. the 
treaty of Mysore in.1799. Certain 
of the countries ccded by this article 
being inconvenient for their situa- 
tion to the north of the ‘Toombud- . 
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dra, for the purpose of rendcring the 
boundary well defined, it’ was de- 
termined that his highness the Nizam 
should retain Kopaul, Gujunderghur, 
and other distriets to the north of the 
‘Toombuddra ; and in fien thereof 
assign Adoni, and whatever terri- 
tory to the south of that river, or to 
the south of the Krishna below ‘its 
junction with the Toombuddra, the 
estimated. value of the. whole being 
about 72 lacks of rmpecs per annum. 
It was agrced that all claims of every 
description on the Nizam should 
cease on possession being obtained 
of the ceded districts, from which 
date also all demands on account of 
the subsidiary force were to termi- . 
nate, which in future was to be 
wholly supported and paid by the 
British. 

In the cvent of a war taking place 
the Nizam engaged to joins the Bri- 
lish forces with 6000 infantry, and 
9000 horse of his own troops, with 
the necessary train of artillery and 

stores. By this treaty also it was 

arranged that all the external politi- 

cal rclations of the two states should 

be exclusively managed by the Bri- 

tish, who undertook to protect his 

highness’s dominions from all ex- 

ternal annoyance and internal insur- 

rection, and to eb ure a total ex- 
emption from all claints of Choute 

onthe part of the Maharatias, By / 
a supplomentary article in January, 

1804, it was agreed, that during a 
joint war ull forts in ‘the yderabad 
dominions: were to. be open 16 zune 
British. 

On the 12th ‘April, 1802, a. con- 
mercial treaty: was negoe jated with 
the Nizam, by which the: British 
granted him the free use of the‘port. 
of Aasulis;aiam, with liberty: there 
lo establish a factory, and: they also 
engaged to protect his bightiéss’s 
flag on-the high seas. . was agreed 
that a free transit of xoods should be 
permitted, and ald joval duties abo- 
Aished, in Heu of which five per cent. 
‘to beelévied on all articles indiscyri- 
aninately imported into the respec 
‘tive-termltories of cach, no article on 
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any account to pay duty more than 
once. A duty of five per cent. and 
no more, to be levied on the prime 
cost of all articles purchased in the 
Hyderabad states for exportation, 
and such articles not to be resold 
there. The commerce of grain to 
be under particular regulations. . 
On the 28th April, 1804, after the 
war with Dowlet Row Sindia and 
‘the Rajah of Nagpoor, a. partition 
treaty was concluded; by the con- 
ditions of which the Nagpoor Rajah 
ceded to the Nizam all the country, 
of which he collected the revenue in 
conjunction with the Nizam, and 


fixed the Nagpoor frontier towards | 


the west at the River Wurda, from 
whence it issues from the Injardy 
Hills, to its junction with the Go- 
davery, The hills on which the forts 
of Negnallah and Gawelghur stand, 
with, aedistrict contiguous to the 
amount of four lacks. of rupees re- 
‘venue, to remain with the Nagpoor 
Rajah; but every thing else south of 
the Injardy Hills, and west of the 
Wurda, to be ceded to the Nizam. 
All the territories: belonging to 
Dowlet Row Sindia before the com- 
mencement of the war of 1803,: si- 
tuated to the south of the Adjuntee 
Hills, including the fort and district 
of Jalnapoor, the town and district 
of Gandapoor, and all the other dis- 
tricts between. that range. of: hills 


and the River Godavery, ceded by . 


Sindia to the British, by this. treaty 
were transferred in. perpetual sove- 
reignty to tlie Nizam. The e 
abad sovereignty, in conséguence, 
acquired a great.increase of territory, 
and obtained, for the first time, a 
ate gs and. well defined .boun- 
ary. . : : 


At present the Nizam’s dominions 


occupy the centre. of the Deccan, 
comprehending the’ greater part of. 
Berar, the whole of Hyderabad,. 
Nandere, and Beecder, and part of 
Aurungabad and Bejapoor, ‘Fowards 


nd oe. Big 


the Nagpoor territories’ their Jimits 
are marked by the ‘course ofthe 
‘Wurda River, and on. the sidvof ihe 


British bythe Krishna. and:‘Topp- 


Efyder- . 


HYDERABAD. 


buddra. In length it may bo esti- 
mated at 420 miles, by 220 the ave- 
rage breadth, containing a popula- 
tion of-about 8,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants, (Sydenham, Treaties, Fe- 
rishta, Orme, Malcolm, J. Grant, 
Rennel, §e: §c.) ? 

HYDERABAD.—A city in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, of which it is 
the capital, and of the Nizam’s do- 
minions. Lat. 17°. 15. N. Long. 
78°. 42’. E. 

Hyderabad, or Baugnagur, stands 
on the south side of the Musah 
River, which runs very rapidly in 
the rains,. but in the dry season has 
scarcely two feet of water. It is 
surrounded by a stone wall, which 
is no defence against artillery, but 
which served for protection against 
the incursions of cavalry. Within 
the wall the city is about four miles 
in length, by: three in breadth. It 
contains ‘a considerable number of 
mosques, this having long been the 
principal Mehommedan station in 
the Deccan. . About six miles to the 
W.N. W., is the ¢elebrated fortress 
of Golcondah, occupying the sum- 
mit of .a conical hill, and by the 
natives deemed impregnable. 

Hyderabad being one of the few 
remaining Mogul governments, more 
of the old forms and ceremonies of 
that great dynasty are retained at 
the Nizam’s court,. than at any other 
in Hindostan. Some of the higher 
and wealthier Mahommcdans use a 
few articles of European manufac- 
ture. in their dress, and in the fur- 
niture of. their houses, but this has 
occurred. principally among the mi- 
nisters ofthe Nizam. ‘I‘hese articles 


consist, chiefly of glass ware, china, 


lustres, chintz. coverings for ‘sofas, 
and. some articlés of plate after the 
European fashion, The noblemen 


at Hyderabad have been either bréd’ 


up as soldiers or couyiicrs, and 6X=,' 


.pend their fortunes in keeping up ag; 


Jarge a retinue of servants.and de--4 
pendents as their wealth will allow, - 
or they. consume their propefty ib 


the profligacy and .gorraption of the 
court where they reside, .. bo 


HYDERABAD. 


In the city of Hyderabad the Ni-’ 
wim possesses large magazines, In 
which are deposited the presents re- 
ceived at various times from the dif 
ferent native and European powers. 
he rooms are filled from the floor 
near to the ceiling with bales of 
woollens, vases of glass, glass ware, 
china ware, clocks, watches, and 
other articles of Europgan manufac- 
ture.. These articles have heen. re- 
ceived as presents by the reigning 
Nizam, his father, and grandfather, 
some so far back as the time of Du- 
pleix and: Bussy. They: have ever 
since coutinued locked up -in’ the 
magazines, where they are likely to 
remain. 

Hyderabad (formerly Baugnagur) 
was founded ‘about the year 1585, 
by Mahommed Kooli Kuttub Shah. 
It was taken and plundered by the 
Mogul armies of Aurengzcbe, A.D. 
1687, the principal inhabitants hav- 
ing retired to the neighbouring for- 
tress of Golcondah. ‘The late Nizam 
Ali transferred the royal residcuce 
from Aurungabad, which had hither- 
to been the capital, to this place; 
the furmer, from the fluctuation of 
his territories, being latterly placed 
in a corner of his dominions, ‘and 
too near the Maharatta frontier. 

Hyderabad has never since ex- 
perienced any external molestation ; 
and, being the residence of the court, 
has rapidly increased in wealth and 
population. At present the number 
of inhabitants may be estimated at 
120,000, including the suburbs. . 

Travelling distance from Calcutta, 
by the Northern Circars, 902 ;. by 
Nagpoor, 1043 miles; from Madras, 
352; from Bombay, 480; from Del- 
hi, 923; from. Nagpoor, 32} ; from 
Pooguh, 387; from Seringapatdm, 
406 miles. (Sydenham, Upton, Ren- 
nel;. Ferishta, Scott, &e. §e.) 6 0 

_HyperasaDg-—A city‘in the pro- 
vince of Sinde, of. which it is the 
aoe Lat. 25°. 22’.N. Long..68°. 


The fortress of Hyderabad stands 
on a rocky hiil, the foot of which is 
washed by a branch of the Indus 
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named the Fulalee. It is of an ir- 
regular pentagonal figure, built to 
suit the shape of the mass of rock 
on which it stands, defended by 
round towers, and a high brick wall 
perforated with loop holes. In many 
places the sides of the hill are so 
steep, that the ascent to the fortress 
would be difficult, even were it 
breached to the foundation. The 
weakest part of the fort is towards 
the S. E. opposite a break in the 
rock frorn the Fulalee. The northern 
side of the fort has a dry ditch cut in 
the rock, but not above 12 feet — 
broad, The walls have loop holes 
for matehlocks, but the’ artillery is 
placed so high as to be useless 
against an enemy very near the fort. 
Its natural situation is strong, and 
the whole is capable of effectually 
resisting every native atta&k, but 
would present a fecble opposition to 
European assailants. ‘Ihere are seq . 
veral handsome mosques within the 
fort, but no buildings worth notice 
in its vicinity, except Gholaum 
Shah’s (the founder of the city) 
tomb, on a hill to the south of the 
fort. ‘The shops in the bazar are 
kept. well supplied, and are mostly 
tenanted by Hindoo Banyans,' Al- 


. though no encouragement is given 


to industry by the Ameers, the ar- 
tisans are numerous and skilful, par- 
ticularly the armourcrs, who are 
noted for the excellence of their 
workmanship, and the artificers who 
embroider on Jeather. = 
The..grand branch of the Indus 
does not approach Hyderabad nearer 
than two threé-fourths or three miles, 
Boats laden with heavy yoods, to 
avoid the inconvenience of land car- - 
riage, entcr the J'ulalee branch of 
the Indus about 13 miles to the 
southward of Hyderabad, on the 
east side of the main river. The 
route from Tatta up the Fulalce to 
Hyderabad is the longest, as it winds 
far to the eastward, and then curves 


-to the,.N.. W. running past the hill on 


which ‘Hbyderabad- stands, forming - 
an island named Guogah. The Fu- 
lalee ih tho month of August is here 
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from (wo and a halfte three fathoms 
in depth. 

"The soil in the vicinity of Hyder- 
abad is of a Jight-sandy colour, and 
very produe tive when pr operly cul- 
tivated. Two miles and a half to 
the sevuthward of Hyderabad Is 
table land,” extending about— ia 
miles, and 12 miles to the southward 
are a range of rocky hills, part of 
which approaches the Vulalee, and 
are called the Gungah Wills. Three 
miles W.by S.. is a village on the 
eastern bank of the Indus, from 
which boats are continually crossing 
with passengers to Cotric on the op- 
posite side, which is on the route 
from Tatta to Uyderabad. 

‘This city is the residence of the 
Ameers, or present sovereigns of 
Sinde, yet the revenne only amounts 
to tHe dishing sum of 60,000 rupees 
‘per annuin, and the population to 
about 15,000. 
army kept at Hyderabad, cach 
Amcer retaining a few troops which 
serve in time of peace to garrison 
the fort. (Maxfield, Smith, Ken- 
neir, Se. ) 

Hypercur.—A_ town in the Na- 
bob of Onde’s territories, 32 miles 
S. FE. from Lucknow, Lat. 26°. 37’, 
N. Long. 81°. 23° Fi. 

Hypersunc xee.—A populous vil- 
lage in ihe province of Lahore, de- 
pendent on Attock, and situated a 
short distance from the ee Lat. 
33°. 20°, N. Lone. 719.25". BE. 

Hypersny, (Fj pidershal), —A town 
belonging to the Nizam, im the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, 60 miles E. 
Ate the city of Lydet ‘abad. Lat. 

0, 24’. N. Long. 79. 35’. L. 
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JT. 
[DAN.—See Bones: 
IFsHWAR-—A town in the. ‘Maha- 
ratta terrjtories, in the province of 


Malwaly, 80 tniles §, W. trem Bopal. 
Lat. 23 93° , 24’. s N.. Long, i hen: . Be: - 


~ 


‘There is no standing . 


_manner justifies. , 


INDIA PEYOND THE GANGES. 


Ikery, (Zhert).--The ruins of a 
town formerly of great note in the 
province of Mysore, 160 miles N. 
W. from Scringapatam. Juat. 14% 
6’. N. Long. 76°. 7’. Li. Near to 
Ikery, on the soullieen bank of the 
a Varada, which is here a small stroam, 
stands a well-built town named Sa- 
gar, Which carrics on a considerable 
trade, ~*~ 4 
During the time that Ikery was 
the residence of the princes descend- 
ed from Sadasivi, it was avery large 
place, and by the natives it is said, 
with their usual exaggeration, to 
have contained 100,000 houses. Like 
Soonda, its walls are of very con- 
siderable extent, and form three con- 
centrié enclosures rather than forti- 
fications. No town at present re- 
mains here, but the devastation was 
not occasioned by any calamity ; the 
court having removed trom hence to 

iednore, the people soon followed. 
Tkery continued the nominal capital, 
the Rajahs were called by its nae, 
and the coins were supposed to be 
struck there, although in fact the 
mint was removed. The pagodas 
struck since tha conquest at Mysore 
and Bednore are’ still denominated 
Ikery pagodas. ‘The country from 
hence to Ghenaser Guli is so barren, 
that it does not even answer the pur- 
poses of pasture. (F". Buchanan, &e. ) 

INAconDA.—A town in the Cur- 
natic district of Palnaud; 44 miles 
N.N. W. from Oneole, Lat. 16°. 
1’. N. Long. 79°. 34, TB. This was 
formerly a fortified hill in the old In- 
dian style of considerable strength. 


acs 
INDIA. BEYOND THE GANGTS, 


This expression is gencrally,used 
to designate tlio :countries to the 


. east of ‘Bengal, bnt it.is not strictly 


correct, a considerable part of that 


-\ province extending to the east of the 
‘Ganges. Itis also sometimes termed 


a peninsula, which its. shape in ‘no 
An -the ‘modern 
acceptation of tha: phiase: which was 
first applicd by the Grecks, ,this re- 


@ 
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INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES. 


gion comprehends Ava, Aracan, Cas- 
say, Cachar, Pegu, 'Tongho, Mar- 
taban, Junkseylon, Tavay, Tenas- 
scrim, Lowashan, Yunshan, and all 
the other districts really or nomi- 
nally subordinate to the Birman eimn- 
pire. In addition to these it includes 
Siam, Malacca, Cambodia, Siampa, 
Laos, Lactho, Cochin China, ‘Tung- 
quin, and several unexplored tracts 
of country. ime 

To the north it is hounded by. As- 
sam, Tibet, and China; on the N. 
Kk. by China, and on the N. W. by 
Bengal aud Assam; all the rest of 
its extent is washed by the ocean. 
Making an allowance tor the penin- 
sula of Malacca, in length it may be 
estimated at 1300 miles, by 600 the 
average breadtlr. , 

‘Vhe inhabitants of. this exteusive 
region may be distinguished into 
three divisions; those who possess 
the eastern part, those who possess 
the western, and those who hold the 
southern extremity. ‘The people who 
inhabit the eastern quarter shew a 
great affinity with the Chinese their 
neighbours, and in like manner those 
on the westera, in many important 
particulars, approximate to tlhe Hin- 
duos. The southern extremity is 
possessed principally by the Malays. 
The natious comprehended in this 
space may be cousidered ‘as a kind 
of body politic, wholly disti..ct from 
{lindostan, and connected together 
by a general similarity of manners, 
religion, and political maxims; their 
gencral dispositions being strikingly 
contrasted with that. of the natives 
of India west of the Ganges. With 
ihe exception of the Malays, and 
some rude tribes of mountaineers, 
the natives of this region profess only 
one feligion, and adhere solely: to the 
system of Buddha,. which in its 
grand features identifies itself: with 
that which pre y's in Nepaul, Bue- 
tan, 'l'ibet, and has extended itself 
over the vast countries of Chin, 
Cham, and Japuen, or China, “Pars 
tary, alld Japau.: ..In respect to their 
nimbers the: followers of Buddha 
have probably attained a greater do~ 
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minion than those of any other reli- 
gious persuasion. 

Although but trifling in tfindos- 
tan, (his native coaniry) his doc- 
trines extend over China, its tribu- 
lary nations, and mauy Tartar hordes 
to Russia. India east of the Ganges, 
Great and Little Tibet, Rootan, Cey- 
lon, and many of the islands in the 
Eastern Seas, whose inhabitants have 
not yet become Mahommedans, ad- 
-here to the religion of Buddha under 
various modifications, 

The vernacular Ludu Chinese tan- 
guages on the continent seem all to 
be in their original structure; either 
purely monosyllabic, like the spoken 
languages of Chiua, or incline great- 
ly to this class, and are prodigionsly 
varied in accentuation. The Pali 
language among the Indo Chinese 
natious occupics the samé Place 
which sanscrit holds among the Hin- 
doos, or Arabic among the followers 
of Mahommed. ‘Throughout the 
greater part of the maritime coun- 
tries which lic: between India and 
China, it is the language of religion, 
Jaw, literature, and science, aud has 
had an extensive influence in modi- 
fying the vernacular lauguages of 
these regions. ‘The name of this 
language, though. commonly pro- 
nounced Bali, is more generally 
written Pali, Amony the Indo Chi- 
hese nations the Bali is frequently 
denominated Luuka-basa, and Ma- 
gata or Mungata. = 

The Bali alphabet. secms in its 
origin’ to.be a derivative from the 
Devanagari, though it has not only 
acquired a considerable difference 
of form, but has also been modified 
to a certain degree, in the power of 
the Ictters, by tiie monosyllabic pro- 
nuuciation of the Indo Chinese 
natious,. The form of the Bali cha- 
racter, varies essentially among the 
diflerent nations by whom it is: 
used; the Bali langnage is an-an- 
cient dialect of sauscrit, which some- 


timés ‘approaches very. ncar the ori- 
ginale. 8 
: -Kor particular descriptions see the 


different .kingdonts: and’ provinces 
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- battle of Paniput. 


Bombay army in 1804. ) 
eampaign of this usurper was only a. 


respectively. (Leyden, Symes, Edin- 
burgh Review, §c.) 

Indoor, (Indura, a Rat).—A town 
in the Nizain’s territorics, in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad. Lat. 16°. 47°. 
N. Long. 78°. 51’... The Mahom- 
medans penetrated thus far south so 
early as A.D. 1307, during the reign 
of Allaud Deen. (Ferishtu, 8c.) 

Inport, ({ndura).—A town in the 
Nizam’s dominions, in the province 
of Becder, 90 miles N. W. from Hy- 
derabad. Lat. 1p°. 23’. N. Long. 
73°. 2, Es. | 5 

INvoRE.—<A town in the province 
of Malwah, the capital of the Hol- 
ear family, situated about 30 miles 
S.E. from Oojain. Lat, 22°, 51’. N. 
Cong. 76°. 10’. BE. 

Mulhar Row Holcar, the founder 


of this fhmily, rose to eminence un- 


der*tht: first Peshwa, when he re- 
ceived in marriage the daughter of 
Narayon Row Buud, the maternal 
uncle of Sahoo Rajah. Te obtained 
high commands under Balajee Row 
and Bajerow, and escaped from the 
{lis own son, 
Candi Row, and grand-daughter, 
Ahili Bhai, both died in his own 
jife-time. Llis wife, Gautama Bhai, 


adopted a nephew, Tukojce Holcar,. 


who succeeded to the territories of 
Mulhar Row. On the death of 'Tu- 
kojee Holear, in 1797, ho Jeft four 
sons; two legitimate, Casi Row and 
Mulhar Row; and two illegitimate, 
Wetul Row and Jceswunt Row Hol- 
cay, Dissensious arising among 
them, most of their possessions were 
seized on. by Dowlet Row Sindia, 
after putting to death Mulhar Row; 
the remainder were usurped by Jes- 
want Row Holcar, to the preju- 
dice of the legal heir, Casi Row Hol- 
car. 

During the war which ensued be- 
tween the British and Jeswunt Row 
HWolear, Indore was captured by the 
The last 


flight before the British army, which 
pursued him as far as theebanks of 
ihgMeyah, to Lahore, where, being 
duced to extreme distress, he sent 


INDORE. 


agents to Lord Lake to solicit a 
peace. 

A treaty was in consequence ar- 
ranged with him by Colonel Mal- 
colm on the part of the British go- 
vernment, by the conditions of which 
Holcar renounced all claim on Touk 
Rampoorah, Boondee, Lakherce, 
Sameydec, Bhamingaum, Dare, and 
other places north of the Buondce 
Hills; and the Company engaged to 
have no coneern with the ancient 
possessions of the Holear family in 
Mewar, Malwah, and Harowty, or 
with any of the rajahs situated south 
of the Chumbul. 

The British government also 
agreed to deliver over such of the 
ancient possessions of the Holcar 
family in the Deccan, situated south 
of the River Taptee, with the ex- 
ception of the fort and pergunnals 
of Chanderc, the perguonahs of 
Ambar: and Scngham, and the vil- 
lages and pergunnahs situated to the 
south of the Godavery. ‘hese were 
retained as. surety for the good con- 
duct of Holear, which, if such as 
to satisfy the British govermment, it 
engaged, at the expiration of 18 
months from the date of the treaty, 
to restore to the Holcar family the 
fort and district of Chandore, the 
pe gemara of Ambar and Seng- 

am, and, the districts sitnated ta 
the south of the Godavery. 

Jeswunt Row Holear by this 
treaty relinquished all claim to the 
district of Koonech, in Bundeleund; 
but the British government engaged, 
if his conduct proved satisfactory, 
to bestow that district, as a jaghire, 
on his daughtcr, Bheemah Bhyc, 
and Holcar agreed not to: entertain 
Europeans of any description in his 
service without the ‘consent of the 
British government. On the 2d of 
February, 1806, by a: declaratory 
article, ‘fonk Ram »gorah, and other 
districts to the north of the Bondee 
Hills, were also restored té him ;. so 
that at the conclusion, although one 


of the bitterest enemies of the Bri- 


tish, his loss was 'trifling,. compared 
with some others,. Since that pe- 


a 
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INDUS RIVER. 


riod he has been subject to frequent 
fits of insanity, which have reduced 
him to total insignificance. - 

Vravelling di stance from Bombay, 
456 miles ; trom Nagpoor, 371; aud 
from Calcutta, 1080 miles. (Treaties, 
Marquis Wellesley, Malcolm, Brough- 
ton, sc.) 

InpRAPOOR, (Indrapur ).—A dis- 
trict on the S. W. coast of the Island 


vf Sumatra, situated principally be- . 


éween the second and third degrees 
uf south latitude, and the town of 
YIndrapoor about 100 miles N. W. 
from Bencoolen. The river of In- 
drapeor, which descends from the 
mountains of Korineki, is cousi- 
dered as one of the largest in the 
southern part of tho west coast of 
Suunatra, and is capable of admitting 
sloops. ‘This country formerly pro- 
duced a large quantity of pepper, 
and some gold was. brought from the 


interior, which now finds another 
whannel, An Lnglish factory was 


established here in 1684, but never 
became of any. importance. 

‘The Indrapoor principality ‘was 
early dismembered from the Menan- 
wabow empire, and long flourished 
us an independent state. In 1682 
the district of Ayer Aji threw off its 
slependance-on Indrapoor, In 1696 
Rajah Pasisct Barat, by the influ- 
vice of the Dutch, was ptaced on 
the throne; but, in conscquence of 
e quarrel with his protectors, the 
Huropean settlers were massacred, 


This occasioned a destructive war, - 


an the event of which the rajah was 
obliged to fly, and the country nearly 
depopulated. In 1705 he was re- 
‘Anstated, and reigned until about 
1732 ; but the kingdom never | re- 
covered. the ‘shock, and dwindled 


into the obscurity in. which it still 


vonfinues. (Marsden, &e.) - 
Inpus Riya, (Sind/n). — The 
source of this 3 ‘iver has never. been 
explored, ‘and Stull weinains a matter 
of conjecture. ; 
dostan i assign it a very reinote origin 
in the >moyntains, four ur five days’ 
journcy to the north-west of Yar- 
thand, which would vee it about 


‘The natives of Hin-. 
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Lat. 44°. N. Long. 70° FE. near the 
ay of Cashgar, in Chinese 'Tar- 
tary. From hence they assert it 
takes a southerly direction, coming 
within two days’ journey ‘of Lah- 
dack, whence, turning to the west, 
it takes an immense sweep towards 
Saighur (probably the Shekerdou of 
the maps), and then preceeds in a 
direct course to the south. Part of 
this track, however, is not recon- 
cileable with the casterly position of 


Tahdack, and the natives, in ge- 


neral, are prone to assign a remote 
source to all the rivers, 

An excellent judge. (Mr. Cole- 
brooke) thinks tt possible the Indus 
may originate on the western side of 
the great Himalaya ridge of moun- 
tains, after it takes a sweep to the 
north ; it being probable, that the 
whole province of Lahdack, qlevated 
and rugged as it is, declines Sroin its 
southern limits both tv the north and 
west. On the other hand the na- 
tives of India assert, that merchants 
travelling from Hindostan to Yar- 
chard, in Little Bucharia (Bokhara), 
rendezvous at Lahdack, from whence 
they proceed in a body, travelling 
the greatest part of the way along 
the Indus, Its source appears te 
have been equally unknown to Abul 
Hazel, who, in 1582, describes it-as 
follows : 

“The Sinde, according to some, 
rises betwechn Cashmere and Cash- 
gar, whilst others placc its source in 
Khatai,: This river runs through 
the borders of Sewad, : Attock, Be- 
nares, Chowpareh, and the territory 
ef the Balooches.” From’ this de- 
scription, it appears’ ‘he considered 
the north-east branch as the true 


Indus. 


This river enters H indoatan shout 
latitude 33°. 15’. N. where the At- 


-tock, or Cabul River, joins it trom. 


the west, and adds considerably to 
its bulk; for, although the Indus:is 
sometimes fordable ‘above Attuck, it 
is not so below that point, w here it 
is three-fourths of a mile in breadth 
in ‘the month of July. From henee 
to the commencement of tha Delta 
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its course is S. by W. with fewer 
windings than any river in India. 

As it proceeds along the frontier 
of Afghanistan, it receives all the 


principal streams of that region, . 


proving its gencral declination to the 
east; but this aceession of waters 
adds more to its depth than ex- 
- pansion, as froin Calabaugh north- 
wards it is a clear deep stream, flow- 
ing between two ridges of rocks, 
through a channel, in many places 
not more than 300 yards broad. In 
this space its banks afford salt and 
alum in extraordinagy abundance. 
In the province of Mooltan it re- 
ecives all the combined rivers of La- 
hore, or the Punjab,. which jucrease 
it greatly both in depth and breadth, 
there being watcr snfficient for ves- 
scls of ncar 200 tons barthen from 
the Gulf of Cutch to Lshore, a 
distanee of 760 geographical miles, 
In the time of Aureugzebe an ex- 
tensive trade was carried on between 
these places, but at present little ex- 
ists, owing to the rapacious govern- 
ments and desolate state of the pro- 
vinecs, In the passage down boats 
from Lahore oceupied only 12 days. 
Of the five rivers which give the 
name to the Punjab, the Indus is 
not considered as one, bemg rather 
the frunk or stock into which the 
Cabnl and Lahore streams flow. 
Ahodut 170 miles from the sea, by 
the course of the river, the Indus 
divides into two branches, of which 
the westernmost is the largest. This 
branch, after proceeding about 50 
miles to the S. W. divides into two 
nore, and as it approaches the sea 
is again subdivided into several other 
branches and erceecks, like the Sun- 
derbunds, or Deita of the. Ganges. 
Unlike the latter, however, it has 
no trees, the dry parts being covered 
. with brush wood; and the remain- 
der, by much the preater part, being 
arid sand, noisome swamps, or mud- 
dy lakes. It is a remarkable cir- 
cuinstance, that the tides are not 
_ visible in the Indus at g greater 
distau¢e than 60 or 65 miles. from 
the sea. At the mouths of the dif- 
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ferent branches, the-bore, or sudden 
influx of the tide, is high and dan- 
gerous, and the velocity of its cur- 
rent has been estimated at four 
miles per hour, but this must vary | 
greatly at different places. | 

From the sea up to Hyderabad 
the Indus is, in general, about a 
mile in breadth, varying in depth 
from two to five fathoms. The swell- 
ing of the river, occasioned by the 
melting of the snow, generally com- 
mences the iniddle of July, and con- 
tinnes to increase until the end of 
Aucust. 

The Indus is called the Sindhu, or 
Sindhus in sanscrit, and Aub Sinde, 
or the Water of Sinde by the Per- 
sians. T'rom Attock, downwards to 
Moultan, this river las obtained the 
name of Attock, and farther down 
that of Soor or Shoor, untid it sepa- 
rates in the Delta; but it is gene- 
rally known to Asiaties by the name 
of the Sinde. From Attock to the 
sea, a distance of near 900 aniles, it 
forms a distinct and strong barrier 
to Hindostan, which has never yet 
been passed by any of the invading 
armies, Granting, as the natives 
suppose, that it originates to the 
N. W..of Casezar. the extent of its 
course, including the windings, may 
be estimated at 1700 miles; but its 
sonree is probably much less re- 
male. an 
In Hindostan there are four ri- 
vers, Which were once much dread-. 
ed by religions peuple, viz.—It was 
forbidden even td touch the waters 
of the Caramassa, to bathe in the 
Caratoya (a river in Bengal, called 
Curvatya in the maps), to swim in. 
the Gunduck, and to cross the At- 
tock. The prohibition, - however,. 
may be avoided by crossing the In- 
dus above its confluence with’ the 
Attuck. In Acber's tein a body of 
Rajpvots, with their att@dant Brah- | 
inius, crossed the Indus, ‘to*chastise 
some refractory Patan tribes; and 
the Brahmins who'Jive in Afghanis- 
Stan Cross if-wdaily: withovt any: 
scruple. There ’gre other: Brahmins 
and tata oe - denominations, 
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who cross the Indus to visit the holy. . m0 
places in. the west; but these -per., By 


sons have re snomiced the world. : 
retain but few practices of¢4 
classes.” 
yet nobody presumes to eat or cOm- 
miutnicate with them; but they go in 
crowds to reccive their blessing. 
(Rennel, Wilford, Abul Iazel, Fos- 
ter, «e.) 

Incrram.—A town in the Nor- 
thern Cirears, district of Rajamun- 
dry, five miles south from Coringa. 
Lat. 16°. 46’, N. Long. 82° 25’. Is. 

TNIELLEE.—Sce HIDJELLEE, 

InNYcoTTA.—A town in the Nag- 
poor territories, in the province of 
Grindwana, situated on the cast side 
of the Warda River, 57 miles S. Me 
froin - ‘Nagpoor. Lat. 20°. 33’. 
Long. 79°. 10’. E.. 

Trraw Apby, (Iravati)—A great 
river in the Birman empire, the 
source of which has never been ex- 
plored, but is supposed to be in the 
eastern quarter of Tibet, The course 
of this river is nearly north and 
south, and it is to the Aya domi- 
uions What the Ganges is to Bengal ; 
vt once a source of fertilization and 
of inland navigation, connecting the 
difirent ‘previnees from the fron- 
licrs of Tibet and China .to the 
Sea. 

The swelling of the ircwaddy is 
not influenced by the quantity of 
rain that falls in the low countries ; 
but, hy the heavy showers. in the 
mountainous part ofitstrack. Whilst 
the drought in the champaiga dis- 
triet is very great, the river rises to 
iis usual height; the part of the 
country near the city of Ava being 
rarely refreshed by copious rains ; 
but, like Egypt, depends on the over- 
flowing of its. river for a supply 
of moisture. In the months of 
June, July, aiid August, the’river, 
which in the: hot and dry . season. 
winds slqwly“oter.its sandy bed, a 
sluw aud sluggish stream, swells 
over its banks: and inundates. the 
adjacent country, .The current is 
Very impetudus; but is counteracted 
ky the stxrength.of the south-west .. 


“Though highly respedted. 


it is ‘described as follows: 
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tsoon. During the monsoon 
ths it rises and subsides several 


2 kis dimes. 


“Notwithstanding the general name 
of the river is Irrawaddy, yet dif- 
ferent parts of it are distinguished 
by different names, taken froin places 
of note on its banks. "The term is 
wholly Lfindoo, being the name of 
Indra’s ele phant. At Uinmer apoora 
even iu the dry season, the principal 
branch of the Irawaddy is a mile 
broad. Its waters possess the qua- 
lity of petrifying wuod, ‘in a very 
high degree, 

From ‘Dr. Francis Buchanan’s Geo- 
graphical Researches while in Ava, 
it appears,. that the river coming 
from Tibet, which was supposed to 
-be that of Aracan, is in fret the 
Keenduem, or great wesiern branch, 
of the lrawaddy; sand that what was. 
supposed.to be the western ranch, 
is in fact the castern one, which 
passes by Ava and runs to the south, 
keeping west from the provigee- of 
Yonyan in China. (Syncs, /Bu- 
chanan, §c.) . 
~ Irsan, (or Iriab)—An Afshan 
town in the province of Cabul, 55 
miles S. Fi. from the city of Cabal. 
Lat. ¢ 33°, 544-N. Lone. 69°. 5 54K. 

Ist AMABAD, . (the  Residelie of 
Faith) —A town in the province of 
Bengal, district, of Chitfugong, of 
which it is thé. capital, Tat. 99°. 
22. N. Long.*91°% 42. fT. This 
place stands on the wost side of the 
Chittagong River, abunt cight miles 
from its junction with the sea, the 
travelling distance . frogh, « Calcutta 
being about 317 aiiféd. In the 
neighbourhvod a sort of canvas is 
made from cotten, and vessels of 
a considerable burthen sre built here, - 
mosily from timber produced in the 
district. By Abal Pacel, in 1582, 
—'* Chit- 


tagong is a. large’ city, situated 


among trees, on the banks of the sea. 


It isa great emporium, being the re- 
sort of Christians and other mer- 
chants.” (Abul Fuzel, Rennel, Cole: 
brooke, §%.) 

IsLaMPooR.—A town in the pro- 
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vince of Ajmeer, 77 miles N. from 
Jeypoor. Lat. 27°. 4 N. Long. 
75°. 33'. E. 
 IsLampoor.—aA town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Bahar, 
35-miles S. from Patna. Lat. 25°. 
a’. N. Long. 85°, 15. Ls. , 
IsLamaspan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Cashmere, 26 miles S. FE. 
from the city of Cashmere. Lat. 
34°.6..N. Long. 74°. 7. B. This 
is a large town situated on the north 
side of the Jhylum, which here penc- 
trates through the narrow openings 
of the mountains, and has a wooden 
bridge about 80 yards across. (Fos- 
ter, Sc.) 
IstamNnacur.—A town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the proviiice of 
Malwah, 5 miles N. E. from Bos- 


sal. Lat. 23°. 19’. N. Long. 77°. 
si. J, 


Ismaent.—aA small district in Nor- 
thern Ifindostan, situated to the 
south of the great Himalaya ridge 
of mountains, between the 29th and 
30th degrees of north latitade. It 
is known to be tributary to the 
Ghoorkhali Rajah of Nepaul, but 
the interior has been but little ex- 
plored. m Xs 

Issurnu, (Iswarada).—A town in 
the Rajpoot territories, in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer. Lat. 26°. 20’. N. 
Long. .75°. 104. E. This place be- 
longs to a branch of the Jyenagur 
family, is surrounded with a wall 
and ditch, and has a citadel in the 
centre, It is one of the best built 
towns in the province. (Broughton, 
Se.) | ioe 

ItcuaPoor.—A town in the Nor- 
thern Cirears, 30 miles S. W. from 
QGanjam. Lat. 19°. 8’. N. Long. 
35°, E.. : Peis EERE PB ag 


ic. 
JacaTRa.—A district in the Island 
of Java, which was. formerly go- 


verned by its own kings{ but the 
last of these having been subdued 
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by the Dutch East India Company, 
in. 1619, they have ever since pos- 
séssed it by right of conquest. Be-: 
fore this revolution Jacatra was 
the capital, but has been superseded 
by Batavia, which was built very 
near the former, by the Governor 
General, John Pictersen Coen, im- 
mediately after the conquest, 

The district of Jacatra is watercd 
and fertilized by several rivers, most 
of which are little better than large 
rivulcts in the dry season. The pro- 
ductions are principally coffce, su- 
gar, and rice; but the inhabitants 
also raise indigo, cotton, turmeric, 
ginger, and cadjaug,.a species of 
dolichos, from which oil is produced. 
The ancient name of: this district 
was Sunda. Kalapa, from: whence . 
the straits derived theit name. (Sta- 
vorinus, §c.) 

Jacotra, (Jayacata).— A smalt 
town on the sea coast of the pro- 
vince of Cochin. Lat. 10° 14’, N. 
Long.76°. 1. FE. This is a forti- 
ficd town, with a very ancient har- 
bour, where according to tradition 
St. Thomas landed. : 

JACTALL.—-A town belonging to . 
Nizam, in the province of Hydera- 
bad, district of Dewareundah. Lat. - 
18°. 48", N. Long. 79°32’. BE. 

JAFFIERABAD, (Jofarabad).—A 
town in the Nizam’s territories, in - 
the province of Berar, 24 miles N. 
from.Jalnapoor. Lat. 20°. 17’. N.- 
Long. 76°; 36... ; 

JAFFIERGUR.—A town.in the Ni- 
zain’s territories, in the province of 
Hyderabad, 25 miles 1. from Wa-_ 
rangol, Lat. 17°, 52’. Long. 79°. 
25’. EK. Ye ow | 

JAFNAPANAM.—A_ district in. the 
northern extremity of the Tsland of* 
Ceylon, directly opposite to Negapa- 
tain in the Southern Carnatioa, and - 
considered as the most healthy ‘in: 


the island. This division consists « 


of an oblong penimula, almost cut . 


off from the rest by a branch of the 


sea, Which penetrates nearly across 

the island. From ‘its maritime situ- 
ation it escapes. the intensely hot:: 
winds which prévail ‘on’ the’ contir 
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nent. Fruits, vegetables, game, and 
poultry abound in this district, and 
it is only in the tract that lies be- 
tween Point Pedro and Jafua that 
sheep have ever been raised with 
SUCCESS, 

The articles for foreign commerce 
produced here are of no great value ; 
for although it affords some cinua- 
mon and pepper, they are of an in- 
ferior kind. Dependent on the dis- 
trict of Jafna, and at a small distance 
to sea, are several islands of no 
great size, which the Dutch have 
named from their native citics, Delft, 
Harlem, Leydea, and Amsterdam. 
In these islands they breed korses 
and cattle, as from their excellent 
pasture they are better adapted for 
this purpose than any part of the 
main land, ‘Phe same system is 
continued by the English govern- 
ment. The horses are bred under 
the superintendence of particular 
officers, and when of a proper age 
are disposed of by goverument. 

‘The woods towards the interior, 
which separate this district from the 
Candiau dominions, are inhabited by 
an extraordinary race of savages, 
supposed to be the original inhabit- 
ants of the country, known by the 
name of Bedahs or Vaddahs. (Per- 
cival, §e.) 

JAENA—A_ town in the Island of 
Ceylon, the capital of a district of 
the same name, Lat. 0°. 45°. N. 
Long, 80°. 9’. BK. 

The fort and town of Jafna stand 
at some distance from the sea, but 
there is a communication by means 
ofa river navigable for boats, which 
falls into the sea near Point Pedro. 
The fort of Jafna is small, but ex- 

*ceedingly well built; it was, how- 
ever, given up to the British troups 
In 1705 without resistance. ‘hie 
Pettah, or black. town, is larger dnd 
inore populous than that of ‘Trin:o- 

~ Mate. | 


removed *to Jafna from .Colunbo, 
‘The greater part. ofthe inhabitants 
dre of Mahominedan extraction, and 

: : Qr 


On account of its saluhrity. and’ 
cheapness woany Datch tamilies have’ 
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are divided into several (ribes, known 
by the names of Lubbahs, Moplays, 
Chittees, and Cholias; these foreign 
settlers greatly exceeding the native 
Ceylonese in the district of Jatna, 
Coarse cloths, calicoes, handher- 
chiefs, shawls, stockings, &c. are ma- 
nufactured from cotton, the growth 
of the island. Here are {also many 
artificers, such as goldsmiths, jewel- 
lers, joiners, and makers of all sorts 
of houschold furniture. (Percival, 
Se.) 

JAFFRABAT, (Jafarabad).—A town 
sitaated on the sea-coast of the Guj- 
rat Peninsula, on the banks of a 
shallow river, and formerly a place 
of considerable commerce. Lat. 20°. 
53°,N. Long. 71° 31. EB. At is at 
prescat possessed by native inde- 
pendent chiefs. 

Jacuroor, (or Jehazpoor).—— A 
town in the province of Cuttack, 36 
miles N.N. EK. from the town of Cut- 
tack, situated on the south side of 
the Byturnee River, which is here 
nearly half'a mile broad. Lat. 20°. 
50. KE. Long. 86°. 35’. E. 

This is a large straggling town, in 
which a good deal of cloth is made. 
During the Mogul government it was 
a place of some consequence, and 
the remains of several Mahommedan 
edifices are still visible. ‘The mosque 
here was built by Abou Hassir Khan, 
who, in an inscription, is very extra- 
vagant in the praises of his own 
mosque, although it is remarkably 
ill proportioned, having a large dome 
and small pillars. The country 
around is much intersected with 
small rivers. | 

‘he principality of Jagepoor in 
Orissa was invaded by Toghan Khan, 
the Mahommedan governor of Ben- 
gal, in A.D. 1243, at which period 
it appears to have been a state of 
some importance, as the rajah not 
only defeated Toghan Khan, but 


pursued him into Bengal, where he 


besicged Gour, the metropolis. ‘The 
approach of - reinforcements from 
Oude compelled him subsequently 
to retreat. "The Mahommcdans were 
aguin totally defeated by the Rajah of 
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Jagepoor in 1253. ‘There is no re- 
cord at what time this place fell fi- 
nally under the domination of the 
Mahommedans, who possessed it 
until expelled by the Maharattas. 
(Lechie, Stewart, Upton, Se.) 


JAGHEREN, (Jaghira).—A town in: 


the Rajpoot territories, in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, 65 miles N,N. W. 
from the city of Ajmecr. Lat. 27°. 
21’.N. Long. 74°. 12. E. 
JAGHIRE.—A district in the Car- 
patic, now included in the collector- 
ship of Chingleput. From Madras 
it extends northward to the Pullicat 
Lake; southwards to Allumparva; 
and westward beyond Conjeveram ; 
beiag about 108 miles along shore, 
und 47 inland in the widest part, con- 
taining altogether 2440 square miles. 
In this district the land betwixt 
the Saymbrunybacum tank and that 
of Sri Permaturu is no where so steep 
ax to prevent the use of the plough, 
but in most places the soil is very 
indifferent. ‘Phe rocks, or large de- 
tached masses of granite, project in 
inany parts of the ficlds, and almost 
every where the country is overrun 
with low prickly bushes. In this 
particular part of the district, except 
in a few ficlds, which in the rainy 
scason are sown with ragy and other 
dry grains, there is no cultivation. 
Jt appears too dry for any useful pur- 
pose, except furnishing a scanty pas- 
ture. The palmira thrives on it with- 
out trouble, and is both cheap and 
abundant. Vhe tari, or fermented 
juice, and the jagory, or inspissated 
juice of this tree, (the borassus fla- 
belliformis) are in this quarter more 
esteemed than those of the wild date, 
which is contrary to the opinion of 
the Bengalese. Could it be con- 
verted into a palatable spiritnons li- 
quor or sugar, the barren plains of 
the Carnatic might be rendered pro- 
duciive. At Sri Permaturu there is 
a tank, which serves to water the 
lands af one village, amounting to 
2500 dgges. BKamboos in this dis- 
trict .aigt:very scarce, and sell for 
three*4tes their cost in Calcutta. 
Recewhy the natives haye been en- 
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couraged to plant them round their 
houses. 

The territory named the Jaghire 
was obtained in the year 1750 and 
1763 from the Nabob of Arcot, in 
return for services rendered to hint 
and his father by the Company, and 
was rented to the Nabob on renewed 
leases until 1780, when the presi- 
deney of Fort St. George took the 
InManavement of it. “This distriet was. 
Iwice invaded) by Tlyder Alki, iu 

768, and in the war of 1780, when 
he ravaged it with fire and sword. 
On the termination of the latter war, 
in 1784, hardly any other signs were 
Jeft in many parts of the country of 
its having been inhabited by human 
beings, than the bones of the bodies 
that had been massacred, or the 
naked walls of the heuses, choul- — 
tries, and temples, which had been 
burnt. ‘To the haveck of war suc- 
ceeded a destructive famine, aud the 
emigrations from these successive 
calamitics nearly depopulated the 
country. 

In 1790 the Jaghire was divided 
into two collectorships; bat in 1794 
was united the management of Mr. 
Place, who continued until 1798. 
Annual village scttlements of the 
revenue continued to be made until 
1802, when the permanent ass: os 
ment took pie: ; vik Iaent!. havin, 
previously busi ivi d into G1 
estates, bearing‘ at assessment of 
from 2000 to 5000 pagodas, and. sold 
to individuals, Although the Jand 
be much inferior in fertility, the con- 
dition of the natives throughout the 
Jaghire appears fully cqual to that 
of Bengal. (/". Buchanan, Sth Re- 
port, Rennel, Sc.) 

JAGRAAM, (Jayrgrama).—A Scik 
town in the province of Dethi, 100 
miles S. E. from Lahore. Lat. 30°. 
47'.N. Long. 75° E. 

JAHIL—A town in the Rajpoot 
territories, in the pfSvince of Ajmecr, 
65 miles W.N. W., from Jynagur- 
Lat. 27°. 9'.N. Long. 74°. 38". E. 

Janjow.—A village in .the pro- 
vince of Agra,’ 15 miles S. by W. 
from the city of Agra. Lat. 26°. 69" 
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N. Long. 779, 52°. BE. - This place 
is remarkable for two decisive bat- 
tles ; the first fought on the 8th of 
June, 1658, wherein Aurengzebe to- 
tally defeated his brother Dara She- 
koh; and the last on the 19th of 
June, 1707, between the son and 
vrandson of Aurengzcbe, Shah Al- 
lum and Agimushann, in which the 
latter was slain. (/Ziuter, ec.) 

JAINS—See SRAVANA, BELGULU, 
and SouTH CANARA, 

JAIVER.—A town in the provinee 
of Delhi, situated on the east side of 
the Jumna, 43 miles S.by U. from 
Delhi. Lat. 28°.9.N. Long. 78°. 
23/. Ei. 

Jatancote, (Jharjhara Cata, the 
Bamboo Fori)-—A town in Northern 
Hindostan, tributary to the Goor- 
khali Rajah of Nepaul. Lat, 29°. 
39° N. Long. 81° 304 1. 

JAJGHUR.——A town inthe province 
of Ajincer, Which was wrested from 
the Rana of Odeypoor by Zalim 
Singh of Kutah about the year 1803. 
The surrounding district} compre- 
hends 84 towns and villages, 22 of 
which are exelusively inhabited by 
Meenas, who pay ouly persoual ser- 
vice to the government they five 
under, : 

The Meenas arc a stout, handsome 
people, and go armed with a bow, a 
quiver, and a dagger, at the use of 
which they are very-expert. Each 
village has a civil officer of its own, 
who manages the affairs of the com- 
munity according to their peculiar 
customs. ‘They do not marry with 
any other tribe, and the singular cus- 
tom prevails of the second brother 
marrying the widow of the eldest. 
ifthe second brother dies the third 
takes her, until she becomes too old 
tobe taken by any body. ‘They are 
thieves and robbers by. profession, 
and maintain themselves when on 
service solely by plunder. ‘They 
make a practice of carrying off the 
children from any village they at- 
tack ; the boys are bred up as Mce- 
nas, agd they sel the girls in the 
neighbowing province. ‘They wor- 
ship priacipally Mabudeva. 
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The fort of Jajzhur is built on the 
top of an oblong hill detached from 
the main range. It cousists of two 
walls, flanked with round bastions, 
the outer betug at a considerable 
distance from the inner one, and 
nearly half way down the bill, each 
wall having a ditch. The town fies 
to the north west, and is large, well 
built, and fortitied. (Broughton, 
§¢.) 

JALAH.—A town in the Rajpoot 
territories, in the province of Ajmecr, 
44 niles S.S. FE. from Jynagur. Sat. 
26°. 239.N.  Loug. 769. 5. 

J ALALGUNGE.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Rung- 
poor, 135 miles W.N.W. from Dacca. 
Lat. 25°, 30", N. Lone, 89°, 28’. B. 

JALLINDER, (Jelendra, the Chief 
of Waiters ).—A town in the province 
of Lahore, situated in the Doabeh of 
the Suiuleje and Beyah, 92 miles 
ES. &. froin the city of Lahore. 
This is a place of great extent, but 
now in ruins. ft was formerly the 
residence of the Afyhaus, and is now 
inhabited by their descendants, aad 
by the Seiks, who are dominant here. 
The modern houses are constructed 
from the materiais of the ruinous 
houses formerly occupied by the 
Afghans. In 1808 Jallinder was 
held in Jaghire by two brothers at 
war with cach other; in cousequence 
of which they kept up a constant 
discharge of iire arms during the day, 
and at night sct fire to cach others 
corm ficlds, When Ruujeet Singh, 
the Seik Rajah of Lahore, reduced 
this part of the province, wherever he 
met with no opposition he restorcd 
the towns, and their dependenciss to 
their former proprietors, ta be beld 
of him as Jaghires, The chiefs are 
feudatorics to the Rajah, but pay 
him uo fixed tribute. (11th Hegis- 
ter, &c.) 

JaLNAH, (Jalna).—A district in the 
Nizam’s territories, in the province 
of Aurupgabad, situated principally 
between the 19th and 20th degrees 
of north latitude. At the peace with 
the Mafiarattas in 1803 it was ceded ® 
io the British, and afterwards in 
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April, 1804, by them eeded to the Ni- 
zai, With whoin it remains. 
JALNAIL—A town in the province 
of Aurunyabad, belonging to the 
Nizam, the capital of a district of the 
same naine. It was taken from the 
Maharattas by the army under Col. 
Stevenson in Sept. 1803, and is now 
the head-quarters of the Hyderabad 
subsidiary foree. Ht is divided by a 
sina) river, on one side of which is 
a town, and on the other a town with 
alort. (7th and 12th Registers.) 
JALOOAN.—A town in the provinee 
of Agra, situated on the south side 
af the Sinde River, 115 miles S. E. 
from Agra, Lat. 26°. 7.N. Long. 
79°, 23", E. A considerable quan- 
tity of cotton is annualfy sent from 
this town to Bengal. It is trans- 
ported by land to the town of Caun- 
poor on the Ganges, a distance little 
excecife 70 miles. Srom thence 
itis brought to Mirzapoor by water, 
aud there sells ou a mediun for two 
pounds sterling per cwt.  (Cole- 
b.voke, §e.) 
. JALone.—-A town and fortress in 
the Rajpoot territories, in. the pro- 
vince of Ajmecr, 56 miles S.S. W. 
trom Joudpoor, Lat, 25° 44. N. 
Long. 72° 56... Tn 1580 this was 
the capital of an independent Hin- 
dvo principality, and at. that time 
reduced by the Emperor Acher. 
JALORE.—A town in the Rajpoot 
territories, in the province of Ajmeer, 
53 miles S.E. from Odcypoor, Lat. 
24°..477.N. Long. 74°, 20’. BE. 
JAMBOE, (Janbhu).—A district in 
the province of Lahore, situated 
about the 33d degree of north lati- 
tude. lt is separatcd from the Kish- 
tewar territory by the River Chi- 
naub: on the east it is hounded by 
independent Hindoo districts; on the 
south by Rissolie; and on the west 
by the Punjab. The limits of the 


. Jamboe Rajah fluctuate greatly ac- 


cording to circumstances, and he is 
generally tributary to the Sciks. In 
1783 the revenues of this pr-ncipality 
were estimated at five lacks of ru- 
pees, besides thé produce of Buddoo, 
and Chandabag, or Chinanah. 
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The face of the country is hilly ane 
woody, and the greater part but 
thinly inhabited, owing to the incur- 
sions of the Seiks and the predatory 
habits of the natives. ‘The road to 
the city of Jamboe, in a south-west 
_ direction, lies through a defile of 
sand for many miles, the sides of 
which consist of lofty rocks nearly 
perpendicular. 

JamBoz.—A town in the provinec 
of Lahore, 83 miles N. by 1. from 
the city of Lahore, the capital of a 
district of the same name. Lat. 35°. 
N. Long. 74°. 5. EB. ‘This town is 
situated on the side of a hill, and: 
contains two distinct divisions, Which 
are termed the Upper and the Lower 
Towns, ‘Fhe bottom of the hill is 
washed by the Rayey, here about 40 
or 60 yards broad, and tordable at 
most scasons of the year, with many 
water-mills for grinding corn on its 
banks. Jamboe is a town of consi-_ 
derable commercial resort, being an 
entrepot between Cashmere and 
Hindostan. ‘The shawls when e¢s- 
ported trom Cashmere are packed in 
bales of a certain weight and sae 
tity, of an ascertained valuc, and ar 
seldom opened until they reach their 
destined market. ‘The hales are car- 
ried usually by men, who in general 
are Cashmerians, the height and 
steepness of the mountains preclud~ 
ine the emplovment of cattle in this 
traflic. At this place the white mul- 
berry is ofa large size and exquisite 
flavoar. (Foster, \c.) 

JAMBEE.—A district on the north- 
eastern coast Of Sumatra, extending 
along a river of the same name, which 
has its principal source in the Liman 
country, ‘The town of Jambee is 
situated about 60 milcs from the sca, 
and at an carly stage of European 
commerce had Dutch and Eugish 
factorics. In 1629 it was attacked 
by a Portuguese squadron, which 


“was employed 22 days in ascending 


the river to attack some Dutch VUs- 
sels. 

The trade here wonsists chigfly ipa 
gold dust, pepper, and ¢anes; bit, 
the greatest part of ‘the first aiticle 
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yroceeds across the country to the 
western coasi, and the quality of the 
second is not held in esteem. The 
port is consequently bat little fre- 
quented, except by native merchants, 
(Marsden, Ve.) 

Janacur, (Juyanagar).—A town 
possessed by independent native 
chiets, in the proviiee of Gujrat, si- 
tuated in a dow fenny district on the 
west side of the Bannass River, Lat. 
23°, 354. N. Long. 71° $47. 2. 

Japaga-—A Dutch residency on 
the north coast of Java, yielding rice 
vnd timber for sinall vessels. Lat. 
6°. 289. S. Long, 110% 54. OE. 
About three mijes Guland is the an- 
cient Javanese city of Japara, which 
was formorly the residence of the 
sovercigus of a state of that naine. 
(Stavorinus, ec.) 

Janasoo-—A. small town in the 
Rajpoot territories, in the ue 
of Ajmeer, 30 miles S.S. bE. from 
dynagur. Lat. 26°. 36. N. Long. 
759, 50! 

ede (Jagadeva).—A district 
in the Barramahal province, situated 
above. the Eastern Ghauts, aud now 
comprehended in the collectarship 
of Kistnagherry. The - principal 
towns are Kistnagterry and Rya- 
cotta. "This district forms part of the 
ancjent Hindoo division of Dravida. 

J AUJEMOW, (or Samow).—A. town 
in the province of Allahabad, situ- 
ated on the S. W. side of the Ganges, 
4? miles S W. trom Lucknow. Lat. 
26°, 25'..N. Long. 10°. 25. 1. 

JAULDA, (Jalada).—A town in the 
province ot Bengal, district of Pa- 
chete, 160 miles N, W. fron Cal- 
eutta, - Lat. 28% 22". N. Lon. 86°. 
7 ae OF 


JAUMOAD. A townin the Nizam’s. 


Sek ries, in the province of Berar, 


2 miles L. from Koorhenpoor. Lat. . 


21°. 13..N.. Long. 77°. 7. E 


gual os 


JAVA, (Yao, Barley). 
A jarge island i an Ye Eastern Seas, 


situnted between . the sixth and 
ninth degrees of south latitude, aud 


-Cast and west, 


coast. 
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extending nearly in the direction of 
To the south and 
west its shores are washed by the 
Indian Ocean; to the north-west 
lies the Island of Sumatra; to the 
vorth, Borneo; to the north-east. 
Celebes: and to the east it is sepa- 
rated by two narrow straits from the 
Islands ef Madura and Bali. Tn 
length it nay be estimated at Gue 
Iniics, by 95 the average breadth. 

"Fae arm of the sea between dava 
and Sninatra is Known by the appel- 
Jation of the Straits of Sunda, and 
ix about 20 miles wide in the nar- 
rowest, part. The coast, from. the 
Straits of Suuda, rises by degrees tes 
aorange of hills, which commence 
at the cast ia the proviaee of Bal- 
lainbouany, and continue through it 
fo the westward, gradually  de-: 
creasing in height, and dividing the 
islansd long itudinally into two parts, 
of which the northern section is the 
Jargest and best. ‘The whole extent 
of the north coast is low, swampy, 
and woody ground, except a little 
way to the west of Bantam, where 
the high Land stretches down to the 
sea-cuast. Among the inountains 
in the centre af the island there is 
a voleane sail smoking. 

On the north side there arc seve 
ral deep inicts or bays, sack as those 
of Bantam, Batavia, Chenbon, Sa- 
marang, Jvana, aud Sourabhaya, 
where tnuere is good anchorage in 
moderate depths, dvwing the good 
or south-cast monsoun; but, in the 
bad monsoon, whea the north-west 
wind blows hard, and raiscs a sea, 
it isdangerous {o anchor near the 
‘The sonthern coasts of dave 
are much less Known than the north. 
ern, bemg a. bold: rogky shore, al- 
inost Inacct salle! aid dutherto but 
Rapertactly surveyed, .--: 

The eastern - extremity: of Java is 
but thinly inibabasled,- and very fittle 
cleared or cultivated, Barnum :- 
gic, a Dutch establishment on the 
Straits of Bally, is separated ‘from 
the station of Panaroukan by an. 
immense wilderness, across a. moun. 
tainous country, covered with thick. 
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woods, abounding with tigers, buf 
faloes, leopards, and Jarge apes, and 
only to be penetrated by a narrow 
path, bordered on cach side by thick 
grass, nine or ten fect high, the tract 
being only known to the natives, 
This path coutinues up and down 
hill, and crosses several rivers made 
rugged by projecting rocks, 

Java is 0 atered by aw great nuin- 
her of rivers, which all descend 
from the central chain of moun- 
tains; boat none of them are navi- 
gabie tor ships or large vessels, on 
accennt of their shallow water, and 
being impeded at their outlets by 
sand and mud banks, over most of 
Which there is not one foot depth of 
water af lew ebb. "Phe most con- 
siderable river is that of Joana, and 
the Sedaui, or Taugerang. On the 
bank of bar before Batavia the flood 
rises about six feet, and at spring 
tides rather amore, High and low 
water occur at Batasia ouly onee it 
24 hours, 

The year in Java is divided into 
two seasons ; one of which is called 
the east or dry monsoon, and the 
other the west mousoon, or rainy 
season, ‘The east or good monsoon 
commences in the months of April 
and May, and finishes the end of 
September, or the begining of Oc- 
toher, ‘The trade winds then blow 
from four or five leagres off shore, 
through the whole of the Indian 
Seas to the south of the line from 
ite S. By and TE. 8S, B. at times voing 
it far south as 6. S. EB. with fine dry 
weather 

The west or bad monsoon geue- 
rally beeins the latter end of Novern- 
ber, or carly in) December, While 
it continacs the wind often blows 
with great violence, and is accom- 
panied by licavy torrents of rain, 
Which reudey the season generally 
wihealthy, "Che same winds are 
fuond tu prevail every where to the 
south of Che fine, and last until the 
eonchision of February, or com- 
mescement of March, item which 
thine they are very varable until 

Aonl, when the easterly winds be- 
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vin to blow. Hence thicse three 
months, as also October and part of 
November, are called the shilting 
months, and the breaking up of the 
monsoons are considered at Batavia 
as the most unhealthy season of the 
year. 

As far as nine or 10 degrees south 
of the line, when the wesierly winds 
prevail, the contrary takes place at 
the same time and distance to the 
north of it, and viee versa, when to 
the north the westerly winds blow, 
the casterly prevail to the south of 
the liue; which alteration greatly 
assists the navigation of Java. 

Along the coast of Java the Jand 
and sea breezes blow every day, 
“ ithon t exception, and moderate the 
intensity of the heat. "The sea breeze 
which, in the cast monsoon, is ge- 
nerally confined between EN. BE. 
and N. but in the west monsoon 
goes as far us N. W. begins to blow 
about 11 or 12 o’clock in the fore- 
noon, Lt increases gradually in the 
afternoon until evening, and then 
dics impereeptibly away until cight 
or nine, when it becomes perfectly 
calm. The land avind begins at mid- 
night, or jast before, and continues 
until an hour or two after sun-rise, 
when it falls calm again until the 
sea breeze caimes au at its accus- 
tomed hour, 

Krom the month of July to No- 
vember, the thermometer at Bata- 
Via ranges from 80 to 90 io the hot- 
test time of the day, and, during the 
greatest coolness of the morning, is 
scidom lower than 769°. The warmth 
of the air decreases on approaching 
tue mountains, which lie towards the 
centre of the island. At a country 

scat of the governar's, named Bui- 
fenzorg, 40 miles south from, Ba- 
lavia, aud situated at the foot of the 
blue mountains, the air is healthy 
and refreshing, and dhe cold so great 
in the mornings and evenings, “that 
thick clothes are necessary, The 
barometer throfout the whole 
year scarcely Undergoes. anly_ varia. 
ee and neyer execeds iwo or three 
ICS, 
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Near to Brambanan, in the centre 
of the island, there is a lofty ridge 
ot mountains, extending in. a di- 
rection from north to south. One of 
these is a volcano, and the whole 
chain is of extraordinary fertility, 
and cultivated for two-thirds of their 
height. "Lhe thermometer, as_ the 
traveller ascends, gradually sinks 
from 85°. the ordinary height in the 
plain, to near 50°, at the sammit of 
the mountains. The heat during the 
day, in the highest paris that are 
euilivated, 1s from 60 to 65, and at 
nicht is as low as 54°. Llere the 
soil is fertile, and the clouds that 
overhang the mountain tops supply 
abundance of water. All the pro- 
ductions of Europe, hardly one of 
which will flourish below, are here 
cultivated with success. These hills 
produce considerable quantities of 
wheat and potatoes of an excellent 
quality. Even oats and barley have 
been tried with great success, as 
also some European fruits. 

On account of the hexsuriant soil, 
many parts of Java are covered with 
thick forests, which it is diffienlt to 
peactrate, owing to the quantity 
ol underwood aud erceping plants 
(some of the latter above 100 feet 
in length), which form a sort of a 
net, and are impassable without the 
aid of a cutting instrument. In 
some of the more open spots spi- 
ders’ webs are found of a remark- 
able degree of strength, and the 
matted grass swarms with snakes 
and venomous reptiles, . 

The soil of Java may generally he 
considcred as pure vegetable mould 
resting on clay, argillaceous iron 
stone, or coarse limestone of a loose 
porous texture. It is remarkable 
that the soil of Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula should be re- 
markable sterilc, while that of Java, 
so contiguous to both, should ex- 
ceed in fertilityyalmost any country 
in the world, Of this it is a suffi- 
cient proof that sukar cane, tobacco, 
and other plants, Which, in the rich- 
est parts of India, fequire an abun- 
dant supply of manure, are here 
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raised in greater perfection without 
any assistance of that description; 
and to this difference of soil the 
superior population and more carly 
improvement of Java are chielly to 
be ascribed. 

Ploughing in Java is chiefly done 
by buffaloes, but the plough in use 
is a very clumsy machine, One or 
two buflaloes are yoked to if, and 
genided by a Chinese, or Javanese, 
Who performs the tillage very lei- 
surely. Vorses are plenty, but of 2 
diminutive size. But fiftle manure 
is used by the natives; the principal 
trouble daken is thatof collecting and 
burning the weeds, and when one 
piece of ground ceases to yield ade- 
quate crops another is resorted to, 
and the first allowed to fic fallow 
tutil it is refreshed, Garden grounds 
are cultivated with great care, and 
moistened with water, in: which oi] 
vukes and other cakes of manure 
have been soaked, which greatly en- 
riches the soil, 

By Ptolemy Java is named the 
Island of Barley; it the grain is 
unknown to the Javanese, and will 
not grow in any part of the island, 
exeept a few cold mountainous 
tracts, where it has been cultivated 
through the curiosity of the Tu- 
ropeans, ‘The first production of 
Java, in quantity and importance, is 
rice, Which, in whiteness, quality, 
and flavour, excels that of all the 
Eastern Archipelago, and ranks 
next to that of Japan. This island 
produces not only a sufficiency for 
ifs own consumption, but also sup- 
plies many of the adjacent countries, 
and all the more easterly Dutch sct- 
tlements. Of this grain there are 
two species, one which is planted 
in water, and kept moist by irriga- 
tion; the otheris planted during the 
rainy scason on high ground, and re- 
ecives its supply of water solcly 
from the rains. ‘The low land rice 
is planted in May, while the upland _ 
rice is planted in November, and 
reaped in March. The last bring: 
the best Brice, being a whitcr, harder. 
and better flavoured grain, and kav. 
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ing greatly the advantage in respect 
to keeping. The other is much more 
productive, and sabject fo less risk 
In the culture; but it is of watery 
substance, and liable to a more ra- 
pid decay. Besides this general 
distinction, the rice of cach sort, 
particularly the upland, presents a 
‘variety of species. 

The next staple of Java is pepper, 
of which much the greater propor- 
tion of the whole is produced | in the 
principality of Bantam; in 1777 the 
Whole aneunted to six millions of 
pounds, "fhe cultivation of this 
spice in other counfiies having sinec 
heen greatly encouraged, aud_ the 
demand in Kurope diminished, added 
to the Jong blockade of the Duteh 
ports, the quantify raised in Java 
bas decreased also. 
| Segaris chiclly the production: of 
the distgict of Jacatra ; but it is also 
manufactured in that of Cheribon, 
and along the north-eastern coast of 
Java. In 1768 the whole produce 
excecded 15 milliaus of pounds, and 
was capable of being greatly aug- 
mented. The caue grows luxuri- 
antly, and it is a favourite article of 
culture with the Chinese, who are 
the great sugar planters and mann- 
facturers. ‘Their works are not so 
solidly constructed, nor so enor- 
mously expensive, as those in the 
West Indies. When the manufac- 
ture is completed, the sugar is di- 
vided into three qualities; the first 
of which is sent to Europe, the se- 
cond to the west of India, and the 
third, which is the brownest, to 
Japan. 

Coffec is an article viclding large 
crops in Java, and cultivated in the 
same numer as in the West Undies. 
In 1768 the quantity produced ex- 
eceded five millions of pounds; and, 


hike sugar, its production is capable: 


of being greatly inercased. 

The cotton shrub is raised in many 
parts of the island, but does not 
form an article of export. Salt is 
brovght in large quantities from 
Remvang to Batavia, and from 
« thence Fe-oxported, a considerable 
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portion being sent to the 8. W, 
coast of Sumatra. The indigo plant 
grows laxuriantly, and the quantity 
raised, although hitherto small, may 
be greatly increased; turmeric aud 
long pepper are also produced aud 
exported. 


"The north-east coas! aud part of 
the Cherivon district furnish a large 
quantity of logs, beams, boards, 


knees, and other picces of timber 
for the coustmption of Batavia, for 
ship-building, and occasicnaily tor 
the ont-settleme:ts and the Cape of 
Good Hope. ‘The large forests be+ 
Jong to the Dutch Last Tudia Com- 
pany as sovercizns, and the wood is 
felled and prepared by the natives 
at a moderatc expense. 

The fsland of Java is particularly 
abundant in fruit and fruit trees, 
among which may be enumerated 
the cocoa nut. and many other 
palms, oranges, citrons, tamarinds, 
shaddocks, lemons, the jack tree, 
mangoes, mangostceus, pine apples, 
bananas, the sweetsop, custard ap- 
ple, the rambutan, and guava; in 
addition to which are grapes, me- 
lons, pumpkins, pomegianates, and 
figs, The mangosteen is reckoned 
the most delicious fruit of the east, 
and is ofa singularly good flavour in 
Java. ‘The tree on which it grows 
is extremely beautiful, bearing, like 
the orange, both fruit and flowers at 
the same time. The fruit is nearly 
a perfect sphere, of a bight or dark 
purple, according to the degree of 
ripeness, It rests ona green calyx, 
the upper part surmounted by a vo- 
rona, Which is generally divided 
into as many rays as the fruit con- 
sists of lobes, which are of a white, 
delicate, pulpy substance, covering: 
each a small nut. The ‘husk, or 
shell, contains a brow MN ‘astringent 
juice. 

The eclebratcd upas, or: poison 
tree, of which the account, by Ee- 
ersch, attracted littl attention, un- 
til it was inserted as a note-to Dr. 
Darwin’s Poem of the Botanic Gar- 
den, is now est lished. to. be: en- 
tirely of fabulous existence, and:4@ 
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bold experiment on the eredulity of 
persons at a distance. 

The great boa snake found in the 
forests of Java is superior in mag- 
nitude to the alligator, and no less 
formidable in other respects. Some 
of this species haye been killed 30 
fect long. ‘The other auimals are, 
in every respect, similar to those of 
Sumatra, where a more particular 
description will be found. for one 
species of the monkey genus, called 
the Wow Wow, the Javanese pre- 
tend to have a fellow-feeling, there 
being atradition among them that 
their ancestors originally sprung from 
this species of ape. 

In Java every object scems im- 
pregnated with lite. <A glass of 
water taken out of the canal at Ba- 
tavia, becomes in a lew hours a col- 
lection of animated matter; the ini- 
nute portions of which multiplying 
by division aud subdivision, move 
about with astonishing rapidity; and 
the bay swarming with myriads of 
living creatures, exhibits in the night 
time a phosphorescent light. ‘The 
inscet tribes are also extremely nu- 
merous; snakes, scorpions, spiders, 
ants, musquitoes, fire tlies, and many 
other dangerous and disgusting ver- 
min, swarm in the roads, houses, 
and bed chambers. A) venomous 
spider is very common in the 
thickets of Java, the body of which 
is two inches in dinmeter, and the 
length of the fore legs or claws four 
inches, covered with lat, the cotour 
black, and the mouth red. The 
forests and mountaius contain an 
immense number and varicty of 
birds, from the cassuwary to the 
hununing bird, which is little larger 
than a common bee. Amunz the 
birds are beautilul loorics and parro- 
quejs, argus pheasants, the golden 
thrush, and kings fisher. 

‘When the Dutch tirst established 
themselves in Java, the island was 
divided into thi¥e sreat states, Ban- 
tam, Jacatra, andthe empire of the 
Soesoehoenan: wiich last was the 
most extensive, agl comprehended 
two-thirds of die wliole island, The 
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people throughout speak the same 
Janguage, and have the same man- 
ners, habits, and custums. History 
and tradition relate, that they were 
once united under one sovereign; 4 
fact which the present state of their 
language aud institutions tends to ° 
corroborate, ‘The form of govern- 
ment among the Javanese is essen- 
tially despotic, and answers to the 
most abstract idea of unlimited un- 
contronied power. The will of a 
Javanese prince is literally law, and 
there exists neither civil. nor re- 
ligious institutions to oppose a bar- 
rier to it, 
Among the people there are no 
hereditary ranks or distinctions; the 
monarch by his authority may raise 
the humblest peasant to the first 
rank in the empire, or level the 
highest with the meanest of his sub- 
jects. He is heir to all uilde? his 
dominion, and laud in particular is 
his exclusive property. Large tracts 
of territory are frequently given one 
day, and resumed the next; and 
neither grant nor occupation can 
give a subject the remotest claim to 
permanent property. Portions. of 
land are given in place of salaries to 
the ollicers of government, and re- 
vocated at pleasure. So fluctuating 
is the possession of such gifts, that 
hardly in any instance are lands at 
present held by the heirs of those 
who vecnpied them 30 years ago. 
Irom this state of property it re- 
sults that there is no hereditary no- 
bility in Java, which would be in- 
eumpatible with the unbounded pre- 
rogatives of the prince; yet the 
Javanese are not without their titles 
of nobility. ‘These are conferred 
during pleasure, bat carry with them 
notwithstanding extraordinary _ pri- 
vileges, or rather au extensive power 
to do mischief. Iu proportion to 
their degree, they command the ve- 
neration of the superstitious people, 
who consider them as an emanation 
from royalty, and respect them ac- 
cordiugly. 
The pore and privileged orders, 
being thus so greatly separated, di- 
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vide the conmnunity into two classes, 
the distinction of which is so marked 
and humiliatiig, that it has affected 
the Javanese language ; the men of 
rank actually speaking one language, 
and the plebeians another, w hich dif- 
fer asanuch as any two dialects of 
the same European tongue. The 
nobleman would think himself de- 
graded by using the language of the 
inferior classes, and it would be a 
dangerous presumption in the latter 
to assume the language of their su- 
periors. ° "This distinction of fan- 
guage is carried still further, for it is 
still more nicely adapted to the dif 
ferent gradations of rank; and with 
regard to the sovereign in particular, 
in a variety of instances he makes 
nse of one language, and is spoken 
to in another, both exclusively ap- 
propriated to himself. The Java- 
nese Janguage, besides these strange 
effects produced on it by the con- 
stitution of the society, carries with 
it marks of a copiousness flowing 
from other sources; probably the 
union of many dialects in’ one, ap- 
parently of long cultivation, afford- 
ing a strong preswoption of con- 
siderable antiquity, and overflowing 
with words of pure sanserit. 

When a Javanese subject comes 
into the presence of his prince, he 
assumes the most abject position, 
rather crawling than walking, both 
in approaching and withdrawing, 
Instead of shewing his respect by 
the decency of his attire as in 
Furope, however bigh his rank, he 
anxiously displays the relative mean- 
ness of his condition by appearing in 
uw state of half-naked raggedness, 
and his language corresponds with 
his dress. ‘To his monarch he speaks 
with anawe and reverence approach- 


ing to adoration, and instead of at- 


tempting to recommend himself by 
the elegance and propricty of his 
discourse, he selects the language 


of an ignorant and abjeet slave ; and: 


not nnfroque ntly mimics some bar- 
harous idiom, to express more em- 
 phatically the sramensuneble in- 
equality of his condition, compared 
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with that of his sovercion. In Java 
and all the adjacent countries, to sit 
and not to stand is the posture of 
respect. An inferior never presumes 
to stand in the presence ofa person 
of superior rank. 

At present Java is divided into 
five principal states or governments, 
Which are Bantam, Jacatra, Cheri- 
bon, the empire of the Socsoehoenan, 
and that of the sultan. These are 
again subdivided into 123 districts, 
each of which contain a certain num- 
ber of inhabitants. The population 
of Java was estimated by Valeatyn 
at 3,300,000, and the Dutch authors 
assert, that it has since been pro- 
rressively decreasing ; but it docs 
not appear there is any solid fomn- 
dation for ibis opinion. In 1792 it 
was estimated by the gentlemen of 
Lord Macartney’s embassy, at 
2,300,000. It is said that in 1808 
Gencral Dacndels caused a census 
to be taken, by the returns of which, 
exclusive of the south coast of the 
island, the population appeared to 
exceed three taillions, 

By the sysicm of the Dutch go- 
vernment the country is divided 
into districts, over each of which bs 
a chicf or governor, called Tomo- 
roug; whose duty it is tu take care 
that the fall. share of the peasant’s 
produce be delivered, for the use of 
the sovereign, the Dutch, and them- 
selves. The princes of the differcnt 
states into Which Java is subdivided 
are all more or less under the in- 
fluence of the Dutch East India 
Company, which maintains forts 
and garrisons throughout their do- 
minions, 

The Chinese in Java are very 
numerous, aud severely taxed by the 
Dutch; notwithstanding which, these 
industrious persons find meang to 
pay the tax imposed, and accumu- 
late wealth. "Fhey intermarry with 
the Javanese and Mflays, aud pur- 
chase feraale slaves for wives and 
concubines. Maf.y of them, par- 
ticularly at Bata{aa, carry og very 
considerable trade with their native 
country and the several islands of 
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the Eastern Archipelago, as well as 
a coasting trade frum one part to 
another ol Java; in all the principal 
towns of which the Chinese form 
the great capitalists. Along with 
these laborious habits it is remark- 
able that they arc extremely ad- 
dicted to gaming, permission for 
which is farmed out. In Batavia, 
the officers who controul the Chinese 
gamimeg-houses are required to pay 
to the Dutch government a monthly 
contribution of 3100 rix dollars, or 
aboul SOUOL sterling per annum, 

‘The Javanese are in general about 
the middle size of Europeans, straight 
wad well made, all the joints of their 
hands and feet remarkably small, 
and the colour of their skin a deep 
brown, approaching to black. Their 
eyes are black and prominent, the 
nose rather broad and = sumewhat 
flattened. The hair is black, and 
kept smooth and shiting with cocoa 
nut oil. By the women it is twisted 
info a knot on the top of the head ; 
where it is fixed with gold or silver 
pins, aud decorated with sweet smel- 
fing flowers. Among the Javanese 
jet black is the favourite colour for 
the teeth, comparing to monkies 
those who keep them of the natural 
colour, 'Phey in consequence of this 
taste stain their teeth of the deepest 
black, except the two front ones, 
which they cover with gold leaf. 
Whenever the dye or gilding is worn 
olf, they are very attentive in re- 
placing it on the proper teeth. 

That attention to personal clean- 
liness, which distinguishes the Hin- 
doos, is unknown to the Javanese, 
who on the contrary are remarkable 
for their filthiness. In point of dict 
they are most indiscriminate and 
voracjous, seldom observing any re- 
gular meals; and, allhough Ma- 
hommedans, indulging freely in in- 
loxicating Hquors, even at their re- 
ligious ccrgmoajes. ‘hey differ also 
in other respectgtrom the {Jindvos, 
particularly with, respect to their 
fomafts, to whos chastity they are 
perfectly indifferent; and perhaps 
there is no people iy the world who, 
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in this respect, exhibit a creater de- 
pravity of morals. Liven with Yhe 
Sumatrans and Malays they torm a 
striking contrast. The usual food of 
those who inhabit the low country is 
rice with a litle fish, but in the high 
lands among the mountains many 
make use of a certain root. called 
tallas, with the salt which they pro- 
cure from wood ashes, 

Their principal weapon is a creese, 
which is a kind of dagger, with a 
blade of hardened steel, of a ser- 
pentine shape, and from its ‘form ca- 
pable of making a large and wide 
wound. ‘The dress of the lower 
classes consists of a piece of cotton 
cloth, which they wrap round their 
waist, and passing through between 
their legs fasten up behind. Their 
dwellings are constructed of split 
bamboos, interlaced or matted, plais- 
tered with clay, and covered with 
leaves of the cocoa nut tree, The 
whole house usually consists of but 
one apartment, in which husband, 
wife, children, and the poultry they 
keep, alllie together on the ground. 
Like all the rest of the Sunda is- 
landers they are immoderately fond 
of cock fighting, which is a source 
of revenue to the Duteh East India 
Company, who make them pay for 
permission to keep these birds. ‘This 
tax is peculiar fo the province of Ja- 
eatra, and, in 1770, produced 35). 
10s. per month, 

The Javanese are polygamists, and 
miurry as many wives as they can 
maintain, besides keep a nmnerous 
retinue of female slaves in the capa- 
city of concubines, “This however 
does not oceur with the lower classes, 
who have only one wife. Females 
arc usually married at the age of 10 
or 12, until which time they go 
nearly uaked, wearing only a belt 
round their waist, with a metal plate 
in front, rings round their wrists, 
chains about the neck, and flowers 
in their black shining hair. When 
a girl is espoused she rides about the 
town, gccompanied by her friends, 
the relations and slaves of both fa-® 
inilies, with a band of noisy music, 
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This is gencrally her first and last 
public exhibition; for if she marries 
into a family of condition, she is shut 
up for the remainder of her life. ‘The 
women are in proportion more come- 
ly than the men, and very much at- 
tached to Europeans, of whom they 
are extremely Jealous, 
The private hours of a Javanese 
prince are mostly passed in the so- 


eicty, or at least in the presence of 


women. His day is consumed with 
‘the most placid apathy in smoking 
his hookah, while a troop of dancing 
men OF Women are supposed to afford 
him amusement, At other times the 
semales of his seraglio relate the long 
traditionary stories and adventures 
of the ancient herocs and demigods, 
contained ins their Cheritras, or sa- 
cred books, which are derived from 
the myflologic al fables of the Hin- 
dooPuranas. "The heat of the cli- 
mate has been alleged as an apology 
for the indolence of the Javanese, 
but the fallacy of this position is 
proved by the industry of the Chi- 
nese, Who tn ditfigence ea persever- 
ance in manual labour surpass many 
of the most industrious classes in 
Europe. ‘These inhabit the same is- 
land, and open their variegated 
shops, and dil the soil neglected by 
the natives aniidst w ‘hom they reside. 
The Jawa, or Javanese language, 
38 admitted by the Malays to be that 
of a more ancient nation than them- 
selves, and seems at one time to 
have beea current throughout the 
whole extent of Java, It is so es- 
sentially distinct from the Malay, 
that these people are not in the least 
intelligible to cach other, and in the 


inferior of the island not one-native | 


among 10,000 can spenk the Malay. 
The alphabet of Java is peculiar, and 


has no resemblance in the order of 


position to the Deva nagar. The 
Malays .of Java trequently use the 
Javanese character to express their 
own language, and have also trans- 
Jated the Koraninto Javanese. ‘The 
literature of the Javanese is similar 
sto that of the Malays, but appa- 
xeutly of prior origin. 
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The early civilization of the J:- 
venese is rendered still more eredible 
by their possession of an cra and @ 
methodical division of time, which 
is probably of Llindoo origin. ‘The 
vear A, D. 1814 comes with 
the 17-Ist of the Javanese cra. The 
Hindoo names for the days of the 
week, thourh now absolete, are uni- 
versally known to the learned Ja- 
venese. Lt is also a remarkable cir- 
cunistance, anda proof of their im- 
perteet conversion, that the Javanese 
are the only Mahommedans who 
have not adopted the epocha of the 
fight of Mahomimed, considered 
among his follawers as an indispen- 
sible article of faith. 

That the Javanese once professed 
the Hindoo religion in some form is 
proved by many facts. Besides the 
corroboration presented by their lan- 
guage, there are the relics of the 
Hindoo religion still, adhering to 
them; the traditions which exist of 
their ancient belief, and the temples 
and idols peculiar to Hindoo super- 
stition, with inscriptions in the sacred 
languages of that faith. 

‘The penances and austeritics of 
the Hindoo ritual are still oecasion- 
ally practised by the Javanese, and 
their virtue in conferring superna- 
tural power over gods, men, and the 
clements, still seriously believed in, 
By all connected with the royal 
blood, and by them only, the flesh 
of the cow is religiously abstained 
from. ‘There is scarcely any reason 
to believe that the institufion of 
castes (the ‘grand Brahminical dis- 
tinction) ever prevailed among the 
Javanese; from which, and- from — 
vther circunistances, it is probable - 
that the prevailing religion of Java, 
was Buddhism; yet the teniples and 
inscriptions found in various parts of 
the island furnish suflicient evidence, 
that the doctrines of Brahma hud 
also obiained a footiyg. A few ido-- 
laters are still fowya in the moun- 
tains at the east en/. of Java, and in 
the neighbouring foland of Bally tho 
religion of Buddha is the prevailing 
one, although some: Mahommedans- 
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arc found on the sea-coast. The 
most extensive remains of Lintdoo 
religious edifices in Java are those at 
borong Budor (the place of many 
idols), in the district of Cadoe, at 
Brambanam, and in the districts of 
Mataram and Ballanbouang, 

‘The predominant religion at pre- 
sent is that of Mahommed, adulte- 
iifed by many superstitious notions 
and observances, retained from the 
mlizion of their ancestors. In 1406 
Sheikh ibn Molana, or Ben Isracl, 
an Arabian who had greatly con- 
tributed to the propagation of the 
Mahomincdan faith in the neigh- 
Louring countries, came to Java, 
and became both a powerful sove- 
reiga and venerated apostle of that 
religion, The Kings of Bantam and 
Cheribon claim him for their an- 
ecstor, and pilgrimages are pertorm- 
ed to his mosque and mausoleum 
ucar the town of Cheribon, which 
edifice may rank amoung the- most 
curious and magnificent antiquities 
ef the Eastern Isles, Many other 
mosgues and places of prayer are 
dispersed over the country, mostly 
built of wood, and without ornament 
of any sort. "he dead are not buried 
in coffins by the Javanese Mahoimn- 
medans, the bodies being mercly 
wrapped in a picce of white cloth, 
und deposited in the grave, Over 


the head one stone is placed, and- 


over the feet another, which they 
believe are to serve for seats to the 
two angels, who alter their death 
are to cxamine into the nature of 
their conduct during their existence. 

In the interior of the island morc 
than 100 stones were discovered, in 
1811, covered with inscriptions in 
What was supposed to be an un- 
known character, but which has been 
discovered by Mr. Marsden to be 
the square Pali, a sacred character 
of the Birmans. Among the idols 
found in Java, Poth of stone and 
metal, there are Rany of Brahma, 
Vishnu, MahadevA and Bhavani; 
and that of Ganesa, ith his elephant 
head, was frequently recagnized by 
the British officers durivg their late 
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campaigns in that island. Many si- 
milar stones and fimures are also to 
be found in the Lampong country in 
Sunatra, 

Like all othcr nations the early 
history of the Javanese is lost in the 
mist of fabulous antiquity. in tnore 
modem times the Javanese annals 
give accounts of political relations 
lraving sabsisted between the states 
of Pajagaran and Mojopahit, in Ja- 
va, with those of Menancalow, Sin- 
gapura, and Palembang, in Suma- 
tra, and with Succadana and Ban- 
jarmassin, in Borneo. ‘This fact 
seems confirmed by the present con- 
dition of severat of the neighbouriny 
iskurds, where at this day the written 
language, as well as the language of 
the court, are Jayanese, although 
the indigenous dialect of these is~ 
landers be entirely different. , This 
observation applies to Madura,. Bal- 
ly, Sumbhava, and Lombhook, which 
once formed part of the dominions 
of the princes of Mojopahit, and 
Which appear also to have reccived 
the whole of their literature {rom 
Java, 

for more than a century the 
Dutch remained in unmolested pos- 
session of this larze and fertile is- 
land, and might have continued so, 
but for the French revolution, which 
brought them under subjection to 
that nation, and rendered an attack 
necessary on the part of the British. 
An expedition was in consequence 
dispatched from India under Sir 
Samucl Auchmuty, which landed on 
the #th August, 1811; ou the sth 
the city of Batavia surrendered at 
diserction; on the 10th a sharp ac- 
lion took place at Welte Freden, 
with the corps d'elite of the Gallo 
Batavian army, which was driven 
into the strongly intrenched camp at 
Cornelis. On the 26th this nage was 
earricd by assault, when the whole 
of the cnuemy’s army, consisting of 
upwards of 10,000 disciplined troops, 
were cither killed, taken, or dis- 
persed; and with this action ¢ou- 
cluded. 1 Dutch sovercignty of sa- 
vi, Lyen prior to this they held the 
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island by rather a precarious tenure, 
and were obliged to adopt the sinister 
policy of fomenting a constant dis- 
union among the more powerful 
princes of Java, who govern ander 
the titles of allics and tributaries, 
and to retain them in due snbordi- 
nation large reinforcements from Tiu- 
rupe were annually requisite. 

Short as the period has been con- 
siderable improvements have taken 
place in Java sinee the British ob- 
tained possession, and more were in 
contemplation, Considerable por- 
tions of the Cadowan Forest, in the 
Pacealongang district, bave been 
renied ont to culfivaturs, who have 
engaged 10 convert the land, now 
covered with jungle, into rice fields 
in three years. 'The high eastern 
road, which runs through this forest, 
is said tu have cost the lives of above 
3000 persons in making, during the 
‘government of Gencral Dacndaels, 
and the whole must continue very 
mnhealthy uutil the country is better 
cleared. An improved system of po- 
lice has been tutroduced, which ab- 
rogated the extreme severity of the 
Duteh code, and at the same time 
proved infinitely more cHlectual in. 
the prevention of crimes. New ar- 
rangements have also been esta- 
blished for the collection of the re- 
venue, the total amount of which 
has been considerably angmented, 
although levied on the natives ina 
less oppressive manner than betore ; 
aad the long blockade of Java hay- 
ing ceased with its capture, the co- 
lonial and coasting trade to the ad- 
jacent isles are progressively increas- 
ing, (Stavorinus and Notes, Litin- 
brrehk Pevsiiw, Barrow, Marsden, 
Zumbe, Leyden, Staunton, &e.) 

Jauts.—See BUURLpoor. 

Jayes. -A town in the Nahob of 
Oude’s ( -rritories, 55 miles S. 1. 
from Lucknow. Lat. 26°. 15’. N. 
Long, 81°. 30’. B. 

Jsynacur.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Bahar, district of Polamow, 
122 niles S.S. W. from Patna, Dat, 
24°. 1. N. Cons. 84°. 257. F. 

JEGHEDERPOOR, (Jughirdarpur).— 
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A town in the province of Gund- 
wana, 20 miles south from Bustar. 
Lat. 19°. 26’. N. Long, 82° 217. 6. 

Under this town a considerable 
river runs, named the Indcerowty 
(ndravati), the bed of which, at this 
place, is very rocky, and not ford- 
able at any season of the year. ‘There 
is asmall fort on a peninsula formed 
by the wiuding of the river, which, 
in the rainy season, overflows its 
bauks, and forms a fake of consi- 
derable dimensious. (Blint, yc.) 

JENANABAD.—A._ town belonging 
to the Maharattas, in the province 
of Khandesh, three miles south from 
Boorhanpoor. Lat. 219 18’. N. 
Long. 76°. 21. Th. | 

JEHENABAD, (Jehanabad).—A town 
in the provinee of Bahar, district of 
Bahar, 33 miles S. by W. from Pat- 
na, Lat. 25°, 13’, N. Long. 82°. 
5’. E. 

JEHUNGSEAL.—A small town in 
the Afvhan territories, in the pro- 
vince of Mooltan, 30 miles N. bs. 
from the city of Mooltan. Lat. 30°. 
64’. N. Long. 71°. 40’. 1. 

JeEJURRY.—A Mahavatta town in 
the province of Bejapoor, 28 miles 
S. E. from Poonab. Lat, 15% 16%, 
N. Long. 749. #7". KB. 

The temple at this place is dedt- 
cated to an incarnation of Maha- 
deva, or Siva, under the form of 
Kandeh Row, which he assumed to 
destroy an enormous giant named 
Manimal. It is built of fine stone, 
and situated on a high hill in a beau- 
tiful country, and has a very ma- 
jestic appearance. Attached to itis 
an establishment of dancing girls, 
who, in 1792, amounted to 250 in 
number; with many Brabmins, and 
beggars innumerable. 

This temple is very rich, 60001. 
being annually expended on account 
of the idol, who has horses and ele- 
phants kept tor him; and with his 
spouse is daily baghed in rose aud 
Ganges water, alfough the latter is 
brought from th/. distance of above 
1000 miles. ‘Thy are also perfumed 
with Otr of rdéses, aud decorated 
with gems. ‘The revenues are de- 
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rived from houses and lands given 
by pious persons, and from the offer- 
ings of votaries of all deseriptions, 
The dancing girls, however nume- 
rous, are probably not a source of 
expense, but rather of revenue to 
the temple. 

This is a favourite place among 
the Maharattas for performing the 
ceremony of swinging, Tn erder to 
expiate their sins a blunt hook is 
inserted into the fleshy part of the 
penitent’s back, who is hoisted up 
to the top of a pole from 20 te 50 
fect hiigh, and fromm thence swung 
round ona transverse moveable 
beam, as many titnes as is judged 
necessary, (oar, Se.) 

JELALABAD.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Bareily, 
44 miles S. by BE. from: Bareily. Lat, 
27°. 45’. N. Long. 79°. 37". Bi. 

JeELALABAD.——A town in the pro- 
vince of Cabnl, 73 miles KE. 8S. BE. 
from the city of Cabul, Lat. 34° 6. 
N. Long, 65°. 467. 1. 

This was formerly a town of creat 
note, but naw mueh deca ved, though 
stl of consideruble strength and 
importance, Et has a pubiie market, 
wud the adjacent district produces a 
corse sugar. (Aster, Lith Register, 
ec.) 

JELASIR, (Saleswara, the Lord of 
Waters).--A town in the province of 
Agra, 28 miles N. EL froin the city 
of Agra, Lat. 27°. ub" iy. Long. 
78°, 13. E. 

JhLLAsORE, (Jalesirara),—A town 
in ihe proyinee of Beugel, district 
of Midnapeor, 8 miles S. W. from 
Calcutta, situated on the east side 
of the Subunrecka River, which, 
nntil 1803, was the boundary of” the 
Bengal government to the south. 
Lat. 21°. 50’. N. Leng. 87° 24’. E. 

JeLLINGHY River.—This is one 
of the most westerly branches of the 
Ganges, from the main stream of 
Which it separates at the town of 
Jcllinghy, in theQistrict of Ranjishy ; 
and, afier an um dmmonly winding 
. Course joins the Biagirathi, or Cos- 
Simbazar River, a} Nuddeah, their 
united streams forming the Hooghly, 
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or Calcuita River. Although a stream 
runs in the Jellinghy during the 
whole year, it is sume years unna- 
vigable during two or three of the 
driest months. CAennel, Se. Se.) 

JELLINGHY.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Raujishy, 
situated on a river of the same naine, 
30 mniles S. by S. from Moorsheda- 
bad, Lat. 24°. 84. N. Long. 83°. 
42. Fr, 

JeELPFsi.— A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Runypoor, 60 
miles N.N. W. from Ruagpoor. Lat. 
26°, 28’. N. Long. 88° 45”. BE. 

JELPIGORY.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Rung- 
poor, GS imiles N. N. W. from Rany- 
poor. Lat. 26°. 36% N. Long. 8&°. 
25’. BE. 

J@MAULABAD.—A town in the pro- 
vince of South Canara, originally 
named Narsinga Angady, Lat.?13° 
N. Long. 75°. 24’. H. 

The fort built here by 'Tippoa 
stands upon an bnmense rock, which 
is wholly inaecessible except by one 
harrow way, aud may be deenicd 
impregnable. The nature of the ae- 
cess to it renders the descent, un the 
face of an enemy, uearly as difieuit 
as the access; so that a very small 
body of men, with artillery, aro ade- 
quate to blockade a strong carrison. 
which renders the place of Hittle use, 
except as a safeguard for treasure. 
When Scringapaton had fallea, Tip- 
poo’s garrison were summoned, but 
held ont for a mouth and a hall: 
when, aiter three days botuisurdiment, 
the soldiers ran off, the comniandant 
poisoned bimscll, and the principal 
offecrs who subimitted to be taken 
were hanged. ‘Phe country around 
Jemaulabad is almost covered with 
wood, and fnuch of it has a very 
good soil. (#'. Buchanan, &e.) 

JEMAULNAIG,--A townila the Pa- 
laghaut ceded te:ritories, situated ‘on 
the north side of the Pennar River, 
41 niles N. W. from Cudanah. Lat. 
14°. 48’: N. Long. 76° 28’, 35. 

JeEmMLAH, (Jamala).—A small dis- 
trict in Northeru Hindesian, situated 
between the 30th and Qlst degrees 
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of north latitude, and occasionally 
distinguished by the appellation of 
Bawe Pukooli. 

The valley of Jemlah is said to be 
nearly of the same extent. as that of 
Nepaul, but to be more contiguous 
to the great Himalaya ridge of moun- 
tains, and more chequered with low 
hills. ‘The rice here is sown about 
the 10th of the month of Bysack, 
and reaped about the 10th of Bha- 
doon; and from the climate and soil 
of Jemlah, it has been conjectured, 
that this species of rice is very iikcly 
to flourish in England. ‘The capital 
of this district is Chinnachin, 10 
days journcy distant from Beeni 
Shehi. 

The 24 and 22 Rajahs were for-. 
merly in a certain degree tributary 
to the Jemlah Rajahs, who annually 
receized from one, as a token of hu- 
mage, % pair of slippers, from an- 
other fish; but the district is now 


governed by a deputy from the: 


Ghoorkhali governnent of Nepaul, 
the rajah being kept in honourable 
restraint at Catmandoo. 'The princes 
at the head of these numerous petty 
states are said to be all of the Raj- 
pout tribe. (Airkpatrick, &c.) 

JENJAPOOR.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of 'Pyrhoot, 
80 niles N.E. from Patna. Lat. 20° 
14, N. Long. 86’. 15’. BE. 

JrskotcH.—A sinall town belone- 
ing to the Seiks, in the province of 
Lahore, 53 miles N. E. from the city 
of Lahore. Lat. 32%. 28’. N. Long. 
74°. 19’, Li. 

JessauL—aA small and mountain- 
ous district in the Scik territories, in 
the province of Lehore, situated be- 
tween the ist and 32d degrees of 
north latitude, and bonuded on the 
west by the River Beyah. 

JESSELMERE,(07r Jehnecr).—A large 
district in the province of Ajineer, 
situated about the 28th degree of 
north latitude, and: cxteuding iito 
the sandy desert which bounds that 
province to the west. From the ex- 
treme ‘Darrenness. of this region it 

“has hitWerto attracted little attention, 
and. gemains almost unknown. ‘The 
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greater part of the country is an un- 
iuterrupted tract of saad, inters: cted 
by no rivers, aud the weil water 
being only procurable from a very 
great depth under gronad. EBetug 
however within the i uence of the 
periodical rains, its complcte sterility 
must, iu some respects, be attributed 
to the nature of the government; 
the country being subdivided among 
a number of petty chiefs, in a state 
of perpetaal hostility with each other. 
This district was never completely 
subdued by any of the invaders of 
Hlindostan, and remains in the pos- 
session of its original inhabitants, 
who are of the Hindoo Brahininical 
religion, but very few in number. 

J ESSELMERE.—-A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, the capital of a 
district of the same name, Lat. 27% 
44'.N. Long. 72°. 16’. E. 

Jessore, (Jasar, the Bridge)—A 
district in the province of Bengal, 
situated between the 22d and 24th 
degrees of vorth latitude. To the 
north it is hounded by the Ganges ; 
to the south by the sea; on the east 
it has Kishenagur ; and on the west 
Daoca Jelalpoor and Backergunge. 

The southern part of this district 
is in the Sunderbunds, aud com- 
posed of salt marshy islands covered 
with wood, furmed by alluvion and 
the successive changes of the chan- 
nels of the Ganges. Some parts lie 
so Jow that bunds, or embankments, 
are necessary to protect them froin 
inundation ; the land is however very 
fertile, aud were it sufficiently popu- 
lated and cultivated, would produce 
inexhaustible supplies of rice. At 
present a great proportion of the 
southern tracts of this district, al- 
though so near to Calcutta, is waste, 
covered with jungle, and inhabised 
only by salt makers and river pirates, 
the latter of whom infest the innn- 
merable branches of the Ganges by 
Which it is Intersect ; 

The zemindary of dessore was ori- 
ginally named in the revenue books 
Yuscfpoor, and vfis_ conferred carly 
in the 18th century, by Jaffir bhan, 
on Kishenram, a Khaist from Grisza, 


- 
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The principal towns are Jessore, or 
Moorley, Culna, and Mahmudpoor. 
In 1801 by the directions of the 
Marquis Wellesley, then governor- 
eeneral, the board of revenue in 
Bengal circulated various queries to 
the collectors of the different dis- 
tricts on statistical subjects. The 
result of their replics tended to esta- 
blish the fact, that the district of Jes- 
sore contained 1,200,000 inhabitants, 
in the proportion of nine Mahom- 
medans to seven Hindoos; and that 
the zemindar’s profits on their lands 
were greater than in any other part 
of the province. | 
JESSWUNTNAGUR, (Yasavantnagar, 
the Famous City)—A town in the 
province of Agra, 10 miles N. by 
W’. from the city of Agra. Lat. 26°. 
34’. N. Long. 78°. 50’. E. 
JeTRA—A fortified town in the 
province of Gujrat, near the N. W. 
fronticr, and sitnated about 14 mi!cs 
east from Therand. This fortress is 
described as a place of considerable 
strength, belongiug to a Rajpoot 
Chief, who can take the field with 
700 men, with which force he ex- 
torts contributions from many vil- 
lages in the ‘Cheraud district. 
JSeYPOOR.—See JYENAGUR. 
JHANSI.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, district of Bundel- 
cund, 82 miles N. N. W. from Chat- 
terpoor. Lat. 25° 31’. N. Long. 
71°, 45. E. 7 
This is a considerable town, com- 
manded by a stone fort on ‘a high 
hill; to the S. E. of which, at the 
distance of 500 yards, is another hill 
nearly on a level with the fort. In 
1790 the district dependént on this 
town yielded four lacks of rupees 
perannum. It then beloriged to the 
Pesliwa, and was a_ considerable 
thoreughfare bétween the. Dekkan, 
Furruckabad, and the cities of the 
Doab. ere also was a manufactory 
of .bows, arrowg; and spears—the 
principal weapoi& of tlie Bondelah 
tribes, - a. | 
In 1904 a, consierable tract of 
country in Buhdel€und was héld 
tributary tothe “Peshwa by eed 
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Siva: Row Bhow, the Soubadar of 
Jhansi, and Nana Govind Row of 
Calpee. In February of that year a 
treaty was arranged by Captain John 
Baillic, the agent in Bundelcund, on 
the part of the British government, 
with Siva Row Bhow of Jhansi, by 
which he professed his entire sub- 
mission to the British rovernment, 
and to his highness the Peshwa; to 
whom he engaged to pay the same 
tribute for which he had hitherto 
been liable, the British government 
demanding no tribute whatever. 

He engaged also to refer to the 
British government for adjustment 
any dispute that might arise between 
him and any chief in obedience to 
the British government, and to assist 
n punishing the disaflected in arty 
of the British possessions adjacent 
to his territories. On the othgr hand, 
the British government engaged to 
assist him in quelling any disturb- 
ances that might arise in his own 
country, the expense to be defrayed 
by the party calling for aid; and on 
all occasions when his troops were 
acting in conjunction with those of 
the British, he agreed to delegate 
the command of the united forces to 
the British officer. In addition to 
these stipulations he engaged never 
to retain in his service any British 
subject, or Europcan, without the 
consent of the British government. 
(Hunter, Treaties, &c.) 

JHANSU-JEUNG.—A castle in Tibet 
standing on a rock, which from its 
perpendicular height, and the irre- 
gularity of its cliffs, seems nearly 
impregnable. Lat. 28°, 50’. N. Long. 
. 23’. Be. 

The valley of _Jhansu is very 
extensive, and has greatly ‘the ap- 
pearance of having been once un- 
der water, the bed of alake. This 
valley is populous and well cullti- | 
vated, and particularly famous for 
the manufacture of woollchs, which 
are of two colours, garuet aiid white, — 
and seldom exceed half a yard in 
breadth. They are woven close and 
thick lik® frieze; ahd are very soft'to 
the touch, the fleece of the sheep 


im 
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being remarkably fine. 
§e.) 

JHURJHOORY J(Tharjhavi, the Bam- 
boo Grove).—A village in the Nepaul 
dominions, Lat. 27°. 4’. N. Long. 
' 85°, 20’. FE. 

To the south of this place lic the 
SInirjhoory Forest, which is about 
10 miles in breadth. ‘This forest 


(Turner, 


skirts the Nepaul territorics through- . 


out their whole extent from Serina- 
gur to the Tecsta, separating them 
evcry where from the Company’ $s, Or 
Oude dominions. It contains saul, 
sisso, setti sanl, iron wood, a sort of 
black wood, the sajh, the bhurra, the 
suunni, and the multa. The ebony 
is also said to be found here. The 
part most resorted to by the wood 
dealers is that which borders on thé 
Bogeah Pergunnah in the Bettiah 
district timber being transported 
front th enee to Calentia. 

In this part of the country elc- 
phants are numerous, but not much 
esteemed, ‘They are not driven into 
a keddah, or enclosure; but are 
caught by snares and nooses, which 
gcnerally injure, and often strangle 
them. The cattle from Chumparun, 
and other districts bordering on the 
Nepaul territories, graze in this fo- 
rest annually for about four months, 
a duty being levicd on buffalocs of 
two annas (thre e-pence) per head for 
the season, Besides clephants this 
forest is said to be greatly infested 
by tigers and rhinoceroses. While 
travelling through it travellers can- 
not make a resting place in this part 
of the forest, it being no where clear, 
or containing springs, which is not 
the case on the Goolpussra Road. 

Jhurjhoory is a wretched village, 
consisting of afew herdsimen’s huts 
scattered on the south bank of the 
Bukkia, the bed of which is here of 
considerable breadth. At this place 
is a tree named Dubdubea; the leaves 
of which abounds with galls, which 
are powerfully astringent, . and cous 
taining from one to six winged in- 
sects. (Kirhkpatrich, §c.) 

JHINGWARA.—A Cooleo “state in 
the proyince of Gujrat, district of 


.ple dedicated to the sun. 


JHYLUM RIVER. 


Chalawar, containing between five 
and 6000 houses. Itis chicfly divided 
into numerous shares among dilfer- 
ent branches of the same family, of 
which that of Virajee is the most 
powerfal, ‘The inhabitants are most- 
ly Coolecs, who, like their chiets, 
were originally Rajpoots, but, from 
some cause now uukuown, have 
been degraded to the rank of Coo- 
lies. 

The town of Jhingwarra, formerly 
Soorejpoor, was built by Siva Row 
Jevsingh, Rajah of Puttup, and 
the present fort by a Sheikh. In its 
original staic, the town of Sooree)- 
poor was much larger than the pre- 
sent city, and celebrated for a tem- 
The pre- 
sent Coolce inhabitants possess con- 
sidcrable power in this quarter ot 
Gujrat, and have an annual revenue 
of one lack of rnpees from 12 vil- 
lares subject to their capital, and 
from exactions on the neighbouring 
districts. On the banks of the Run, 
near to Jhingwara, a large quantity 
of salt is propared, and is also a 
source of revenue. ‘The Chiefs of 
Jhingwara are much addicted to 
opium, aud, as well as their sub-. 
jects, are a harbarous, thicvish race: 
the management of the revenue is 
engrossed by some Puttun Banyans 
residing in the town. (AI‘Murdo, 
Se. $e.) | 

JiuYLUM RIver, (Vahuda)—This 
river has its source at the foot of the 
great Himalaya ridge of mountains, 
in the south-cast quarter of Cash- 
mere. Tt runs through that pro- 
vince, and at Islamabad, in the dis- 
trict of Weer, is 80 yards broad. 
Ten miles from the city of Cash- 
mere, owing to the hollow surface 
of the country, it expands into a 
shect of water eight miles in cireum- 
ference, named “the Ouller Lake. 
Shortly after quitting this lake it 
enters the Burram lah Mountains, 
and pursues the /irection of the 
Punjab by a veryf-apid and crooked 
course, and at Ibhgth-emergcs, from 
the mountains ‘n...the. district . of 
Puckoli,. being. subsequently joined. 
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by the Kishengunga and Nyansook. 
After this it continues its course 
through a hilly country, until it 
crosses the upper or great road lead- 
ing from Lahore to Attock, where 
the hilly part is confined to the 
western bank. Here formerly stood 
a city named Jhylum, which com- 
municated its name to the river for 
the remaining part of its course. 
rom hence it flows along the eastern 
horders of the Joud Mountains, and 
unites with the Chinaub about 60: 
miles above Mooltan, losing its 
name in that of the ketter river. 
Its whole course, including the wind- 
ings, may be estimated to exceed 
4()0 iniles. 

This river (the most westerly of 
the Punjab streams) is, by Abul Fa- 
zel, named the Behut, or Bedusta, 
in ancient Hindoo mythological 
poems the Indrani, and is the 
famous Hydaspes of Alexander. 
(Rennel, Foster, Abul Fazel, &e.) 

Jicgat Point, (Jagat, the World). 
—A town and promontory at the 
south-west extremity of Gujrat. Lat. 
22°. 12’. N. Long. 69°. 7. E. 'The 
town surrounds the Jigat Pagoda, 
and is situated at the western mouth 
of the Goomty Creek, which is small 
and hollow. It is at present pos- 
sessed by independcut native chiefs, 
much addicted to piracy. Not far 
from Jigat Point is the site of Dwa- 
raca, so greatly celebrated in the 
Hindoo mythological poems as the 
place of retirement of their favourite 
deity Krishna, from Mathura, lis 
birth place, in the province of Agra. 

JIONPOOR, (or Juanpoor)—aA dis- 
trict in the provinee of Allahabad, 
siluated principally botween the 25th 
and 26th degrees of north latitude. 
To the north it is bounded by the 
Gog¢rah and part of Oude; on the 
south by the Ganges; to the cast it 
has the Goggrah; and on the west 
the Nabob of Ogde’s territories. By 
Abul Fazel, i Be, it is described 
asfollows: = = 4% 

* Sirear Jownpodr, containing 41 
mahals; measuiremént, 870,265 bee- 
gahbs; revenye, 56,394,127 oa 
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Scyurghal, 4,717,654 dams. This 


sircar furnishes 915 cavalry, and 


36,000 infantry.” 

The land in this district is at pre- 
sent under good cultivation, and 
well covered with wood, ‘The sur- 
face is slightly undulated, and the 
view intersected by frequent clumps 
of mango trees. There are no fences 
in the fields, except occasionally 
where a row of Tndian figs is planted 
along the sides of the roads. Not- 
withstanding this territory is almost 
entirelya sand, and the beat most 
intense, a supply of water is always 
to be met with at a short denth un- 
derground during the whele sum- 
mer, In the neighbourtig districts, 


belonging to the Nabob of Oude, a 


striking contrast is exhibited. ‘fhe 
quantity of land in cultivation is di- 
ininished by the oppressiea of the 
government; the mango eluneps, 
Which reqnire fittle care, are in- 
creased in number, and the jungle 
more prevalent. On the northern 
side of the city of Juanpoor the 
ruins of tombs and mosques are us 
humerous as on the Henares side, 
some being inlaid with coloured 
glazed tiles. The principal towns 
are Jionpoor, Gazypoor, and Azim- 
gur; and with the district came into 
the possession of the British in 1775, 
as forming part of the Benares zc- 
mindary. (Lord Valentia, Abul Fa- 
zel, §c.) | 
JIonPoOR, (Jnanpoor)—A_ town 
in the province of Allahabad, situ 
ated on the banks of the Goomty 
River, so named from its meander- 
ing conrse. Lat. 25°. 45’. N. Long. 
62°. 39’. KE. The fortis built of solid 
stone work, and rises considerably 
above the level of the country, in 
which, on all sides, are seen monu- 
ments and mosques in ruins. <A 
suburb of clay-built huts leads to a 
Jarge serai formed of the same ma- 
terials, through which there is a 
bridge of considerable extent di- 
vided into two parts; one of which 
consists of 10 arches, and-is over 
the boundary of the river during the 
dry season, This bridge has stved 
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about 250 years, having been erected 
by Monahur Khan, the governor, 
during the reign of Acber, and still 
remains 2 monument of his magni- 
ficence, and of the superior skill of 
the architect. In the year 1773 a 
brigade of British troops, under Sir 
Robert Barker, on their way from 
Oude, having embarked on the Ri- 
ver Goomty, at Sultanpoor, in the 
height-of the rainy season, sailed 
over this bridge, which was then 
submerged, yet suffered no damage 
from the violence ofthe current. No 
native in modern times is capable of 
either planning or executing such a 
piece of architecture, 

Jionpoor is said to have been 
founded by Sultan Veroze, of Delhi, 


“who named it after iis cousin, Faker 


“ud Deen Jowna, and was for some 


time dhe seat of an independent em- 
pir® Po the beginning of the J5th 
century Khaja Jehan, Vizier to Sul- 
tan Mahommed Shah, of -Dethi, 
during the minority of the latter’s 
son, assumed the title of Sultan 
Shirki, or King of the East; and, 
taking possession of Bahar, fixed his 
residence at this place. This dy- 


‘nasty. became extinct about 1492, 


before which period it had been con- 
quered by Sultan Beloli Lodi. It 
was finally acquired by the Mogul 
dynasty during the reign of Acber, 
since which period it has been gra- 
dually declining. ‘The majority of 
the inhabitants are Mahommedans ; 
but in this place reside also the 
Hindoo sect of Rajcoomars, with 
whom the practice of female infanti- 
cide prevailed until it was abolished 
by the British government. 

Tavelling distance from Renares 
42 miles; from Lucknow, 147. miles. 
(Lord Valentia, Hodges, Ferishta, 
Stewart, Rennel, §c.) 

Joana.—A Dutch residency on 
the Island of Java, which was form- 
erly fortified. Lat. 6°. 40°.8. Long. 
1119.10. FE. The country around 
this place yields rice, timber, a little 
indigo, and the natives spi. cotton 
varn, The River Joana flows ont of 
an inland Jake, and is one of the 
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largest and decpest in Java. It is 
navigated by boats, named permay- 
angs, into the lake, and has scveral 
branches, one of which communi- 
cates with Samarang. Opposite to 
the town of Joana, upon an island 
formed by tbe river, stands a Chi- 
nese campon. At the mouth of the 
river there is a broad mud_ bank, 
over which there is sometimes less 
than a foot of water. (Stavorinus, 
§c. &c.) 

Jobie Tstr.—A long and nar- 
row island lying off the mouth of 
the great bay in the Island of Papua, 
or New Guinea, and situated about 
the second degrec of south latitude. 
Tnlength it may be estimated at 120 
miles, by 15 the average breadth. 
Respecting this island very little is 
known, it never having been landed 
on, but only viewed from on board 
ship. 

JOHNSTON’s IsLE.—A small island, 
surrounded by a cluster of others, 
in the Eastern Seas. Lat. 3° 11’. 
N. Long. 1319 12/. fi. 

This island consists of low land 
covered with verdure and cocoa nut 
trees, and is about alcague in cit- 
cunvference. The natives are a stout, 
robust race of men, about 200 in 
number, and, in many expressions 
of their Janguage, resemble the 
Sandwich Islanders, ‘They under- 
stand the value of iron. (cares, 
Sc. §e.) | 

JoHorrt.—A town situated at the 
southern extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula, 20 miles up a river of 
the same name, and the capital of 
an independent Malay principality. 


" Lat. 1°. 40’. N. Long. 104°. 5’. 1. 


The natives export the produce of 
their country, consisting of pepper, 
gold, tin, and elephants’ tecth, it 
their own prows, to Prince of Wales 
Island, and bring opium and other 
roods as a return cargo... 

The kingdom of Zohore was ori- 
ginally founded by/idventarers trom 
the Island of Sujiatra. After the 
capture of Malaqga, in 1511, dy the. 
Portuguese, the: reigning sultan, 
Malhinood Shah, fled with the prin- - 
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eipal inbabitants to the extremity of 
ihe peninsula, where they crected 
the city of Johore. By the Purtu- 
fuese it was taken in 1608, and 
by the Suitan of Acheen in 1613. 
Throughout this district the Malay 
Janguage is spoken in great purity. 
(Marsden, Leyden, Milburn, §c.) 

Jokacur.—A. town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Khandesh, 74 miles S.. iB. from Oo- 
jain. Lat. 22%. 31. N. Long. 76°, 
4’, Li 

Joocpea, (Yugadera)—A_ town 
in the province of Bengal, district 
of ‘Tipperah, 76 miles S. Ei. trom 
Dacca. Lat. 22° 50’. N. Lone. 91°, 
124. 1k. In the adjacent country a 
species of coarse baftaes of an ex- 
cellent and substantial fabric is ma- 
nufactured ; and the Company have 
an establishment for the manulac- 
ture of salt, which is not so much 
esteemed by the natives as that pro- 
duced more to the west. 

JoortA.—A populous and thriving 
sca-port town in the Gujrat Penin- 
sula, situated on the Gulf of Cutch, 
20 miles below Wowamia, and sub- 
ject to the Rajah of Amran. 

This place carrics on a brisk trade 
with Mandavee and other places in 
the Gulf of Cutch, and occasionally 
with Bombay. Its vessels carry 
from .50 to 60 candics; the cxports 
being chiefly cotton, ghee, oil, and 
hides to the southward, and coarse 
Dungarce cloth for Persia and Ara- 
hia. Inreturn it receives spices of 
all sorts, powder, lead, and cocoa 
nuts, The port duties are five per 
cent. The larger vessels cannot ap- 
proach nearer than within three. 
niles of Jooria, and the goods are 
afterwards brought up a creck in 
lighéers to within one mile of the 
fort. The landed revenue is small, 
but the value of the port is about 
30,000 rupecs per annum, of which 
11,000 are pai& as tribute to the 
Guicowar. Re 

This place was alienated from the. 
Jam of Noagnaguiyby the Khowas 
family. By an agreement with the 
British government, executed in 
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1808, Khowas Suggaram and Prag- 
jee, of this place, engaged with the 
Bomnbay government not to permit, 
instigate, or coniive at any act of 
piracy committed by any person wh- 
der their authority; and also to ab- 
stain from plundering vessels in dis- 
tress. Reciprocal freedom of trade 
to be permitted by both parties. 
(Maemurdo, Treaties, §c.) 

JoossuD.—A town in the Rajpoot - 
territories, in the province of Aj- 
meer, 30 miles 8. 8. Lk. from Joud- 
poor. Lat. 26°. 4'.N. Long. 73°. 
27°. E. 
_ JosimaTH, (Jyotimata).—A village 
in the province of Serinagur, tri- 
butary to the Goorkhali Rajah of 
Nepanl. Lat. 30°. 34’. N. Long. 
79°. 38'. EE. 

Vhis place contains from 100 to 
150 houses, neatly built Of rey 
stone, and roofed with shingles. 
They are raised to the hei¢ht of two 
or three stories, and the streets are 
paved, although in an irregular nan- 
ner. Qn the slope of the hill there 
is a line of water mills placed about 
20 yards from cach other. The wa- 
ter that turns them is supplied by a 
stream, whieh flows down the moune 
tain, and having passed through the 
upper inill, is conducted to the next 
by a communication of trouglis, 
made of hollowed trunks of firs. 

At this town is the house of the 
high priest of Bhadrinath, who re- 
sides here during the six months of 
the year, while the temple is shut up 
at that place. On the eommeice- 
ment of the cold season, when the 
snow begins to accumulate among 
the mountains, all the inhabitants 
quit the neighbourhood of Bhadri- 
nath, and take up their residence at 
this place. Adjoining the pricst’s 
house is a temple of Nara Singh, one 
of the incarnations of Vishnu. It 
was placed here by.a Brahmin of the 
Josi (Jyotish) class, and the town 
has siuce borne its appellation in 
honour of the idol. Here are also 
small téyples with statues of Vish- 
nu,. Ganesa, Surya, and Nau Devi. 

The sides of the mountains in 
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this vicinity are overspread with 
forests of oak, while their summits 
are covered with a species of fir. At 
a village called Sellang, belonging to 
Bhadrinath. the whole scarp of the 
mountain, from the hase to near the 
summit, is laid out in fields of wheat, 
barley, and other species of grain. 
(Raper, §e.) . 

JoupPoor, (Yuddhapur, the City 
‘of War)—An cxtensive Rajpoot 
principality. in the province of Aj- 
mecr, of which it occupies the whole 
central and oastern quarters. 'The 
ancient name was Marwar, Joudpoor 
ar Joodipoor, being merely a subdi- 
vision of that portion of Ajmeer ; and 
the rajah. is occasionally called the 
Marwar, or Rhatore Rajah. The 
dominions of this potentate are very 
extcusive, but the boundarics are 
undelingd. The town of Amerkoto 
in Sinde, within 30 miles of the In- 
dus, is in his possession ; and on the 
cast his territories comprchend the 
city of Meerta or Meerat. On the 
north they are bounded by Bicanere 
and Jesselmere ; on the south by the 
province of Gujrat and Odeypoor ; 
on the cast by the dominions of Jy- 
nagur. When Raidun Khan, a Ba- 
loochee chief, established himself in 
Rahdunpoor, on the north-western 
frontiers of the Gujrat province, a 
Joudpoor detachment held posses- 
sion of Futteypoor, a small fort two 
miles west fron: Rahdunpoor. 

The southern, south castern, and 
eastcrn fronticrs of Joudpoor are fer- 
tile; and being watered with streams 
that flow from the mountains, they 
yield wheat, baricy, and other kinds 
of grain common in India: the cul- 
tivaiors are principally Jauts.. The 
country also contains lead. .mines., 
On account of the sandy nature of 
the soil, which ‘renders. the road im- 
passable . for. carriages, the trade. is 
carried on by camels and bullocks, 

»wWhich are of. a superior size, and in 
great demand all over India. ‘The 
trade to. this country from Surat 
passes chiefly. through Gujfat and 
Ahmedabggd from Tatta, through 


Sinde and@essclmere; and from the 
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Deccan, by Mewar and Kotah. The 
town of Pawlee is the greatest com- 
mercial mart in this part of Rajpoo- 
tana. 

The imports into Joudpoor consist 
of cloth, shawls, spices, opiam, rice, 
sugar, steel, and iron. ‘The exports 
are salt, camels, bullocks, and horses. 
The latter are strong, boney, and of 
a good stature; and the breed of 
cattle in. general is excellent. 'The 
pee inhabitants of Joudpoor are 

hatore Rajpoots, who are a brave, 
handsome race of men, of the purest 
castes, which are the Sesodya, the 
Cutcheva, the Addah, and the Baw- 
tee. ‘The country is described as 
having, in former times, been much 
more populous than at present. 

Maha Raja Jeswunt Singh, onc of 
Aurengzebe’s best gcnerals, was ra- 
jah of this country. When he died, 
near Cabul, in 1581, Aurengzebe gave 
orders forcibly to convert his child- 
ren, in defending whom most part of — 
their Rajpoot attendants perished. 
He expelled the family from the fort, 
and compelled them to take refuge 
in the hills and woods; such was 
the reward the family of one of his 
most faithful gencrals received. ‘Tho 
family, on the death of Aurengzebo, 
regained possession, his grandson, 
Ajeet Singh, termed the hereditary 
zemindar of Joudpoor by the histo- 
vian Eradut Khan, having rebelled 
and destroyed the mosques which the 
emperor had erected. ‘The existing 
Rajah of Joudpoor, named Maun 
Singh, may be considered as one of 
the most powerlul native princes in. 


India; although, on account of in- 


ternal feuds, he, like most other Raj- 
poot chicfs, is occasionally compelled 
to pay tribute to Dowlet Row Sindia 
and other Muharatta depredators. 
(G. Thomas, Scott, Maemurdo, Ren- 
nel, Broughton, §c.). ect ke 
JoupPour.—A .Rajpoot town in 
the province of Ayfiecr, the. capital 
of the Rhatore Rajah of Joudpoor’s 
dominions, 280 miles. 8. 8. W.. trom 
Delhi. Lat. 26°f27/, NN. Long,.73°.. 


[ do" 


18’, E. ‘Travelling distauce. from 
Oojain 260 miles. 


JUGGERNAUTII, 


JouLy Mrnser.—A town belong- 
mg to the Maharattas, in the pro- 
vince of Khandesh, 60 miles S. from 
Oojain. Lat. 22° 23°. N. Long. 
75°. 30. KE. 

JupimaHoo.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Cuttack, 54 miles W.S. W. 
from the town of Cuttack. Lat. 20°. 
ly’. N. Long. 85°, 20’. E. 

JUGGERNAUTH, (Jagatnatha, the 
Lord of the World)—A_ celebrated 
place of tlindov worship on the sca- 
coast of Orissa, district of Cuttack, 
and esteemed the most sacred of all 
their religious establishments, Lat. 
19°. 49". N. Long. 86°. 5’. E, This 

agoda is situated a few miles to the 

. Is. of the Chilka Lake, close to 
the sea-shore, and is a shapcless mass 
of building, no way remarkable, ex- 
cept as an object of Hindoo vene- 
ration, 'The country around is cx- 
tremely sterile, the temple and town 
heing encompassed with low sand 
hills. From the sea the temple forms 
an execilent land mark on a coast 
without any discrininating object 
for navigators. By Abul }azel, in 
1582, this place is described as fol- 
lows: 

“Tn the town of Pursottcm, on 
the banks of the sea, stands the 
temple of Jagnaut; near to which 
are the images of Kishen, his bro- 
ther, and their sister, made of sandal 
wood, which are said to be 4000 
years old.” = | 

In 1734, while Mahommed Tuckee 
was deputy-governor of Orissa, on 
the part of Shujah ud Deen, the Na- 
bob of Bengal, the Rajah of Pursot- 
tom carried away the idol Jugger- 
nauth beyond the boundaries of 
Orissa, and placed it on a mountain, 
which exploit injured the revenue of 
that province te the amount of nine 


faéks of rupecs: per annum, being — 


the ayerage amount of the annual 
collections from the pilgrims. . : 
The ‘concourse of pilgrims to this 
temple is 80 Rmense, that at 50 
‘miles distance ‘its approach may be 
known’ by the quantity of human 
bones which’are adewed by the way. 
Some old persons come to dic at 
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‘Juggernauth, and many measure the 


distance by their length on the 
ground. When it is first perceived 
the multitude of pilgrims shout, and 
fall on the ground to worshipit. The 
vicinity of Juggernauth to the sea, 
and the arid nature of the soil, as- 
sist to prevent the contagion which 
would otherwise be produced. 

The throne of the idol Jagger- 
nauth is placed on a stupendous car, 
or moveable tower, about 60 feet 
high, resting on wheels, which in- 
dent the ground deeply, as they turn 
under the ponderous machine. Ie 
is accompanicd by two other idols, 
his brother Balaram, and his sister 
Shubudra, who sit on thrones nearly 
of equal height. Attached to the 
tower are six cables, of the size and 
length ofa ship’s, by which the peo- 
ple draw it along; and upoy thy car 
wwe the priests and attendants of the 
idol. Both the walls of the temple 
and sides of the machine are covered 
with indecent sculptures. 

"The idol is a carved block of wood, 
having a frightful visage painted 
black, with a distended mouth of a 
bloody colour; the other two are of 
a white and yellow colour. As the 
tower proceeds along devotees throw 
themselves under the wheels,.and are 
crushed to death. The followers of 
Brahma are not in general addicted 
to the worship of dead men’s bones; 
but at Juggernauth they have a bone 
of Krishna, which is considered as a 
most precious ‘and venerable relic; 
so much so, that few persons are 


‘allowed to see it. ‘lhe appellation 


of Juggernauth (Jagat Natha, lord 


‘of the world) is merely one of the 


numerous names of Vishnu, the pre- 
serving power, according to the 
Brahminical theology. - . 
When the province of Cuttack 
was conquered from’ the Maharattds 
in 1803, the British succeeded to all 
their rights as sovereigns, and consc- 
quently to the revenue, derived by 
their predecessors from the resort of 
Hindgo pilgrims to Juggernanth. 
By a regulation of the ‘Bengal -go-e 


-vernmont, in 1809; the superintend- 
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ance of the temple, its interior eco- 
nomy, and the controul of the priests, 
officers, and servants attached to it, 
were vested in the Rajah of Khoor- 
dah, who was directed on all occa- 
sions to be guided by the recorded 
rules and institutions of the temple, 
or by ancient and established usage. 
In this charge the Rajahs of Khoor- 
dah are to continue, so long as they 
act with propricty, | 

The sum realized at the temple of 
Juggernauth, from the Ist of May, 
1806, to the 30th of April, 1807, 
amounted to 117,490 sicca rupees, 
which is considerably less than that 
which the Company derive from the 
resort of pilgrims to Gayah, in Ba- 
har. The annual expenditure is 
computed at 56,000 sicca rupces, 
To provide for this expenditure, in 
addition to the established endow- 
ments, consisting of lands and _ vil- 
lages, an allowance of 20 per cent. 
on the net receipts, arising from the 
‘tax on pilgrims, is granted by the 
British government. 

For the purpose of preventing per- 
sons either clandecstinely or forcibly 
entering any where but at the places 
established for admission, there is a 
strong barrier made by a hedge of 
prickly bamboos, where access is not 


prevented by small branches of ri-- 


vers; and there is a guard of soldiers 
placed to prevent their entering the 
town or temple until they have paid 
the pilgrim tax, for which purpose 
persons liable to the tax are divided 
into the following classes: 

Ist. The Laul Jattries. 
class those coming from the north 
pay 10 rupees, and those from the 
south six rupecs, with free access to 
the temple tor 30 days, © 

2d. The Neem Lanls. From the 
north five, from the south three ru- 
pees; access 10-days, 

3d. The Bhurrungs, either from 
norih or south, pay. two rupees ; ac- 
cess fourdays. | om 

4th. The Punj Tirthees. This 
class comprehcnds persons: of low 
caste, who pay two.rupees, Whether 
from the gorlh or south. - They are 


Of this. 
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not allowed to entcr the temple, but 

are permitted to perform the custom- 
ary ccremonies on the outside of it 

for 16 days. It is optional with all 

persons entitled to visit the interior 

of the temple to cnrol. themselves 

under whichever class they may pre-: 
fer, on payment of the prescribed 

rate of tax. 

In conformity with long-establish- 
ed usage the following description 
of persons are exempted from the 
payment of the tax on pilgrims at 
Juggernauth, viz. Byraghics, Soony- 
assies, Dundies, Brihmacharies, Mo- 
hunts, Gosains, Khomarties, and Na- 
gas, who are all devotees and reli- 
gious persons. The inhabitants born 
in the province of Cuttack, within 
the Byturneo and the Ganjam rivers, 
which is the holy land of Jugger- 
nauth, are also exempted; as are 
likewisé all persous who have re- 
sided with their families for a period 
of 10 years. within the said limits. 
Individuals who carry Ganges water 
to Juggernauth, and actually pour it 
over the idol, and persons resorting 
to the town of Juggernauthpoor for 
trade, or any other purpose except 
pilgrimage, also escape the tax: but 
these last are prohibited during the 
12 days while the great festival of the 
Ruth Jattra continues. Pilgrims in 
a state of actual poverty, on declar- 
ing ‘their condition to be such under 
prescribed ceremonies, are aliowcd 
access to the temple for three days. 

Among the voluminous documents 
respecting this pagoda, published by 
order of parliament in 1813, there is 
no official estimate of the number of 
pilgrims resorting annually to this 
place, and the revenue produced fur- 
nishes no data, so many classes being 
exempted. Dr, Carey is of opi- 
nion, that on the lowest calculation 
1,200,000 persons attend annually, 
of whom many never return. The | 
town adjacent to ngfants is Pur-. 


. sottom; and to it mefchants, traders, 


and others resorting to the bazare 
and markets, have access, but not to. 
the temple withouf permission. One . 
of the most important. periods of pile 
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grimage is in March, when the Dole 
Jattrah tukes place; and the other 
in July, when the Ruth Jattra is ce- 
lebrated. 

A road from Calcutta, in the di- 
rection of Juggernauth, had long 
been an object highly desirable, con- 
sidered merely in respect to the re- 
puted sanctity of the temple; it 
was, however, more essential, in a 
military point of vicw, for the pur- 
pose of affording a communication 
between the provinces immediately 
dependent on Bengal and the terri- 
tories subject to the presidency at 
Madras. It happened fortunately, 
that in 1810 Rajah Sookmoy Roy, 
an opulent Hindoo inhabitant of 
Calcutta, offered to contribute one 
and a half Jacks of rupees (16,0001.) 
towards the accomplishment of this 
object, the road when completed to 
be designated by his name. He 
died soon after the payment of the 
money into the treasury; but the 
undertaking bas been prosecuted in 
conjunction with his heirs, ~ 

Orissa, where this temple is situ- 
ated, was one of the last conquests 
made by the Mahommedans, al a 
period when the fervour of their bi- 
gotry had much abated, which partly 
accounts for the duration of this edi- 
fice. 

Travelling distance from Calcutta, 
311 miles; from Nagpoor, 500; from 

scnarcs, 612; from Madras, 719; 
from Delhi, 910; and from Bombay, 
1052 miles. (Parliamentary Reports 
and other Documents, C. Buchanan, 
Rennel, Stewart, Wilford, &c.) 

JuKkaH.—A sinait town in the pro- 
vince of Sindc, situated on the brow 
of a hill about one-third of a mile 
from the River Indus, Sat. 26’. N. 
on the road trom atta to Hydera- 
bad? Opposite to this place the 


. breadth of the river is two-thirds of : 


mile, with five fathoms depth of 
Water. 
Worcam.—a ? ge village in the 
Me\aratta territorics, in the province 
of Bejapaor, 35 niles S. W. from 

h. Lat. 18°) 16’. N. ‘Long: 


Poon 
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JULMEE.—A_ considerable villace 
in the province of Malwah, 47 miles 
S. by E. from Kotah. Lat. 24° 35. 
N. Long. 76°. 4’. i. In the vici- 
nity of this place there is much cul- 
tivation of wheat and of the poppy. 

JUMBOSIER River, (Jambhusira). 
—A river in the province of Gujrat, 
which rises in the district of Cham- 
paneer, and afier a short course falls 
into the Gulf of Cambay, 

JUMBOSIER, (Jambhusira).—A town 
in the province of Gujrat, district of 
Broach, 28 miles N. from the town 
of Broach, Lat. 229.5’. N. Long. 
72°, 58’. E. A considerable trade is 
carried on with Bombay and other 
places, the exports consisting of cot- 
ton, grain, oil, and piece goods. "The 
tide rises from five to six fathoms. 
This town and district belong to the 
Maharatta Peshwa. co 

JumNA River, (Yamuna)-e—-The 
source of this river has never been 
accurately explored ; but it probably 
is not more remote than that of the 
Ganges, which rises on the south 
side of the great Himalaya ridge of 
mountains, ‘Through the province 
of Scrinagur it flows south, in a Jine 
nearly paraltel to the Gauges; from 
which, at the village of Gurudwar, 
Lat, 30°, 22/. N. it is only 40 miles 
distant, and has as bruad a stream. 
In this part of its course it abounds 
with fish, but the inhabitants are at 
no pains to catch them. 

The Jumna enters Uindostan Pro- 
per in the province of Dethi, and 
procceds south nearly in a line with 
the.Ganges, at the distance of from. 
50 to 75 miles from each other, until 
they gradually join at Allahabad, 
when the Jumna, although little in- 


ferior in magnitude, has its name 


absorbed by the larger and more 
holy stream. Including the wind- 
ings the length of its course may be 
estimated. at 780 milcs.. - 

The Jumna is only a ‘useful bar- 


rier to the British territories during - 


the rainy scason, when military ope- 
rations gre, from the general state of 
the country, almost impracticable. 
It is fordable in several places above 
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Agra before the Ist of October; and 
cannot be looked upon as a bound- 
ary of any strength above its junc- 
tion with the Chumbul, 10 miles be- 
Jow Etaweh, for more than a few 
weeks iu the wet seasou, From 
Calpce to its junction with the Gan- 
ges there is no obstruction, and only 
one place between Kalpy and Eta- 
weh where, in the dry season, the 
passage is rendered in some degree 
difficult by a bank of limestone, which 
it was the intention of the British 
government during the Marquis Wel- 
Jesley’s administration to have re- 
moved. (Malcolm, Ltaper, Foster, 
Sth Register, Yc.) | 

JuUNAGUR.—A town possessed by 
imdependent native chicts, in the 
province of Gujrat. Lat. 21° 48’, 
N. Long. 70°. 33’7N. | 

The Batoochee chicts of Junagur 
sprung from the same tribe as the 
‘Nabobs of Rahdunpocr. By an 
arreement executed in 1808 Hamed 
Khan Bahander, the governor of the 
city of Junagur, cngaged with the 
Bombay government not to permit, 
instigate, or connive at, any act of 
piracy by any person under. his au- 
thoiily, and also to abstain from 
plundering vessels in distress, A 
iree and open commerce to be per- 
mitted to all British vessels paying 
ae regulated dutics. (Treaties, 
&e, ' 

JUNGERPOOR.—A town possessed 
by native chicfs, occasionally tribu- 
tary to the \faharattas, situated in 
the provinee of Gujrat, 90 miles N.E. 
from Ahmedabad. .Lat. 23°. 49’, N, 
Long. 73°. 38, Li. | 

JUNGEYPOOR, (Jangalpir).— A 
town in-the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Raujeshy, 17 miles ‘N. by W. 
from Moorshedabad., Lat. 249. 28’. 
N. Long. 88°. 13. E. i 

"Fhis is the greatest silk station in 
the possessian of the East India 
Company; the others being Cossim- 


bazar, Manidah, Bauleah, Commer- 


colly, Radnagore, and 'Rungpoor. 
The first attempt made to gstablish 


« a-silk nggnufactary was at Budge- 
budge, ##iow Calcutta, and did not 
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succeed. The buildings here were 
erected in 1773, and in 1803 about 
3000 persons were employed. They 
use the Italian method of spinning, - 
which was introduced xo early as 
1762, by some natives of Haly, sent 
over for that purpose by the Com- 
pany. The worus are bred by wo- 
men and children, and the cocoons 
purchased by the East India Com- 
pany. ao 

The mulberry tree is the oriental. 
It is dwartish, and the leaves but in- 
different, to which is attributed a 
degeneracy in the breeds that have 


. been introduced trom foreign coun- 


tries. The China mulberry was tried, 
but it did not sticceed, from the dry- 
ness of the soil. ‘The quantity pro- 
duced is capable of being increased 
to any amount. In 1802 the invest- 
ment stood the Company in five and 
one-eight rupees per pound. . There 
are many other places where the na- 
tives rear the silk-worm, and hive 
adopted the Italian method of spin- 
ning; but the Company do not pur- 
chase this silk. ‘The employment is 
said to have no deleterious effect, 
and is certainly very advantageous, 
as very young children are capable 
of assisting. (Lord Valentia, §c.) 
JUNGLEBARRY, (Jangalbat?).—-A 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Mymunsingh, 60 miles N. E. 
from Dacca, Lat.24°.27’.N. Long. 
90°.42. BE 
JUNKSEYLON, (Jan Sylan).—~ An 
island situated on the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, between the Jati- 
tudes of 7°, 50". and 8°. 27’, N. “From 
the mainland it is separated by a 
narrow isthmus of sand, about a mile 
in length, which is covered only at 
high water, the tide rising on the 
springs about 10 fect. ‘This island 
is in length about 40 miles, by 13 in 
breadth, and has several small islands 
adjacent from one to six miles in 
circumference. Sizteen miles cast 
there is anothcr, famed Pulo Pin- 
jang, or Long Islaiid, being 23 miles 
in length, by eight in breadth, and 
divided from thé main by a‘strait,. 
having two fathoms water in the nar-. 
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rowest part. On the north side of 
Junkseylon is a harbour, named Po- 
pra, to which a vessel drawing 20 
fect water may have access at the 
springs over a mud bar; and the an- 
chorage round the island is generally 
good, with a muddy bottom, 
Junkseylon has no high hill or 
considcrable river; but there are se- 
veral marshy creeks, covered with 
mangroves, the inhabitants on pur- 
pose keeping the sea-coast in a 
juugly state to guard against inva- 
sion, ‘Their vessels consist only of a 
few small prows aud canoes, which 
proceed up the crecks to the well- 
cultivated plains in the centre of the 
island where rice abounds. The 
chief town, or rather village, is Ter- 
rowah, consisting of about 80 houses; 
the inhabitants of the whole island 
are estimated at 12,000. Bullocks 
and buffaloes are used here for Ia- 
bour, but there are no horses. Per- 
sons of consequence travel ou tamed 
elephants, which are brought from 
Mergui, there being none on the 
island in a wild siate, The other 
animals are wild hogs and dcer, a 
few tame gouts and poultry; but uo 
sheep, domestic dogs, nor cats, The 
heats here are never violent; the 
rains begin in July, and continue to 
November, with frequent intermis- 
lions; afler which fine weather suc- 
ceeds, accompanied by cold north- 
easterly winds at night. . 
Before the establishinent of Prince 
of Wales Island the Buggess prows 
resorted to Junkseylon igreat num- 
bers, and brought various mixed car- 
goes to scll tor tin. ‘These goods 
usually consisted of checkered cloth 
ealled Buggess cambays, made on 
the Island of Celebes ; Java painted 
cloths and painted handkerchiels 
generally made from the long gloths 
of Hindostan; Java gongs, brass 
pots, and other utensils of brass, 
made on that isitid; China and Java 
tobacco, rarioua orceladu and other 
smaller articles. The tin produced 
here fs raised bythe natives, and 
smelted by a Chinese, who farms the 
privilege from eae ; in 1782 
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the quantity exported amounted 1° 
500 tons annually, but has since 
much diminished, owing to the un- 
settled state of the country. Pieces 
of tin, weighing about three pounds, 
pass here for moncy; and the go- 
vernor, like all Malay princes, is the 
chief merchant. 

‘The inhabitants of Junkseylon, al- 
though they generally understand 
the Malay language, speak the Sia- 
mese. In features they resemble the 
Malays, but with a Chinese cast of 
countenance, and are slender and 
well made. At 'Terrowah, the prin- 
cipal town, there is a pagoda built 
of timber, and covered with palm 
leaves, where about 20 priests or 
talapoins officiate, who subsist on 
charity. The establishment of Prince 
of Wales Island gave a great blow 
to the trade of this station, ithaving 
become the emporium for this part 
of the Malay coast. Country ships 
from Calcutta on their voyage east- 
ward call at this place, and dispose 
of afew chests of opium and some 
picce goods, in return for which they 
receive tin and clephants’ teeth. 
Vrom Junkseylon tin, bird nests, 
biche de mar, sepun, and clephants’ 
teeth, are exported to Prince of 
Wales Island; from whence opium 
and piece goods are imported. 

The French attempted to form a 
settlement here so early as 1688. 
Prior to 1785 this island formed part 
of the Siamese dominions. In that 
year the Birmans attacked it with a 
fleet and army, the latter marching 
by land; but after a successful com- 
mencement they were compelled to 
retreat with heavy loss. In 1810 
they were more prosperous, as they 
effected the conquest of the isJand, 
and sent all the inhabitants into 
slavery. in Pegue. At that period 
the Siamese were assembling a force 
to attempt its recapture, the result 
of which has not been ascertained. 
blest Elmore, Symes, Leith, Bruce, 
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JUNRERE.—A town in the Ma-. 
haratta dominions, in the province 
of Autungabad, 40 miles N. N. E. 
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from Poonal. Lat. 19°. 3’. N. Long. 
73°. 51’. E. 

Junon.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Chuta Nagpoor, 
183 miles N, W. from Caleutta, Lat, 
23°, 23’. N. Long. 85° 437. E. 

JURREE, (Jari).—A town tribu- 
tary to the Maharattas, in the pro- 
vinee of Agra, 44 miles W. S. W. 
from Narwar. Lat. 25°. 34’. N, 
Long. 77° 33’. 1. 

JusHPooR.—A_ small district in 
the provinec of Gnudwana, bounded 
on the north and cast by the pro- 
vinee of Bahar, and situated abont 
the 22d degrce of north latitude.’ In 
the time of Aurengzebe it was for- 


mally annexed to the Soubah of. 


Allahabad, although but in nominal 
subjection to the Mogul empire. It 
is a barren, nountainons, waproduc- 
live territory, and continnes pos- 
sessed¢ by independent zemindars, 

Jusipoor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, district of Jush- 

voor, Of which it is the capital. 
Lat. 22°, 30’. N. Long. 84° 7’, 
; 

JuTwar, (Jhuéwar).—A small dis- 
trict in the province of Gujrat, si- 
inated about the 23d degree of 
north latitude. Tt extends along the 
Banass River, near its junction with 
the Gulf of Catch; and is possessed 
by the tribe of Jhuts, who are of 
Sindean origin, the caste being com-. 
mon both in Cutch and Sinde. 'They 


are a very turbulent predatory race, . 


and carry their ravaging excursions 
to a great distance from their own 
precincts, At present they possess 
the Mahommeodan religion, and in 
their manners. resemble the Ba- 
loochy. trikes; but, they do not in- 
termarry with the Mahommedans of 


Werrear. They kill cows without - 


scruple, and cat the flesh of oxen 
in preference to any other. 

Although the Jhuts arc plunderers 
by birth and profession, yet many 
parts of their own district are popu- 
Jous and well cultivated, the tribe. 
pot being deficjent in industry. 
‘They have a race of slaves who not 
only perform menial offices, but at- 
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tend them on their predatory excar- 
sions. These slaves they brougltst 
with them on their first settlement, 
and are named Sumehja, which is 
the name of an inferior tribe, for- 
merly very numerous in Sinde. 
Humeer Khan and Omar Khan, are 
the principal Jhut chieftains, and as 
Well as their relations are freqacntly 
at war with each other; but on oc- 
casion of public danger, the whole 
family unites, and private dissension 
ceases, 

The women cxercise considerable 
influence over ‘the men, which is 
rarely found among Mahommedans, 
and can when she chuses leave her 
husband and marry another. When 
this change is determined on, she 


assembles all her female acquaint- 


ances and attacks her husband, dec- 
niolishes his furniture, and perse- 
cutes him until he acquiesces in a 
separation, The Jhut women are 
plain in their persons, and dress in 
coarse black’ cloths, which do not 
improve their appearance; yet, they 
are held in great respect by the 
men, and a traveller cannot have a 
bettcr protector from these ma- 
rauders, than one their females, 
(Maemurdo, &.) 

JYAPOOR, (Jayapur).—A town pos- 
sessed by independent zemindars, in 
the province of Orissa, 73 miles N. 
W. from Vizagapatam, Lai, 18°. 
23’. N. Long. 82°, 46’, N. 

JYENAGUR, (Jayanagar)—A Raj- 
poot principality, situated in the 
eastern extremity of the province of 
Ajmeer. The dominions of this 
state are bounded on the north by 
the district of Hurrianah, in the 
Delhi province; on the north-cast 
by Alvar; on the cast by Karowly 
and Bhurtpoor; on the south.by 
Kotah, Boondee, aud Mewar ; south~- 
west by Kishengur; west by the dis- 
trict of Ajmeer and the Joudpoor 


territories; and on tfe N. W. by the 


country of Bicanére. In length, 
from north to south, the dominions 
of Jyenagur may be estimated at 


150 miles by 70 trom east ‘to west; 


but it rarely happens, that tho’ 


JYENAGUR, 


whole of this space is under actual 
subjection to the Jyenagur Ra- 
jah. 


The eastern, north-eastern, sou-. 


thern, and south-western parts of 
this country, produce whicat, cotton, 
tobacco, and in general whatcver is 
common to other parts of India. 
The country is in general watered 
from wells. The northern and 
north-western districts being sandy, 
are not so plentifully supplied with 
moisture as the central parts ; but 
in the mountainous territory there 
are many streams. The Rajah is in 
possession of Sambher, which yields 
plenty of salt, as do likewise the 
districts of Senganah and Berat; and 
in addition to these, the country pro- 
duces copper, allam, blue stoue, and 
verdigrease. In most parts of Jye- 
nagur there are good caitle, but not 
equal in quality to those of Joud- 
poor; and in several of the towns 
there are manufactorics of cloth, 
swords, and matchlocks. 

The imports are fine cloth, tissue, 
the manulactures of Benarcs,, and 
shawls from Cashmcre. From Guj- 
rat and 'Tatta are supplied opium, 
Jead, and shect copper, and trom 
Persia fruits aud horses. The cara- 
vans formerly passed by Bicancre, 
but more recently through Jessel- 
mere and Joudpoor. 

In the southern part of the Jyc- 
nagur territories, the cultivators are 
named Meenas, and are of the 
Khetri tribe, but not stiled Raipoots, 
the latter thinking it derogatory to 
follow any profession but that of 
arms, The Rajpoots, however, fre- 
quently rent large farms, but cm- 
ploy meenas to cultivate them. In 


the districts of Kotah and Bondee, 
which are to the south of Jyenagur, . 


the meenas inhabiting the bills and 
jungles devote themselves exclu- 
sively to thieving, and eat ineat and 
drink spirits without scruple. In 
the other quarters of this state, the 
“reat mass of cultivators are Jauts, 
who are kept by the Rajpoots in the 
strictest obedience. 9 The latter fol- 


low the practice so gencral ine Raje: 
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pootana, of occasionally putting their 
female of spring tu death. 

The territory of Jyenagur is com- 
pact, and comprehends the most 
populous and fertile part of the Aj- 
meer province. [It abounds with 
fortresses, some of them the strongest 
in Hindostan, and deemed by the 
natives impregnable, particularly 
that which defends the capital and 
Rantampoor. Besides these, there 
are a great number of ‘small torts 
scattered over the country, aud half 
of the villages are surrounded by 
walls and ditches. ‘The whole do- 
Minions are supposed capable of 
yielding arevenue of 120 lacks of 
rupecs per anunim, under a proper 
government and cultivation; two ad- 
vantages they have uever yet ex- 
perienced. The respective Rajpoot 
chiefs, for the most part, hold. their 
Jands on the feudal system af te- 
nure. 

The tribe of Rajpoots to which 
the Jycnagur family belong is named 
Cutchwa, and is of the Suryabans, 
or children of the san; being de-. 
scended from Rama, the cclcbrated 
Rajah of Oude’s second son, named: 
Cush. From the latter, the dye- 
nagur chronologers reckon 210 ra- 
jahs, in succession to Prithi Raj, 
who succeeded to the throne in 
1502. ‘The Holkar family clain: a 
tribute from this state, and it is an- 
nually subject to the visits of Maha- 
ratta depredators ; who plunder the 
country, und exact contributions 
from the Rajpvots, although much: 
inferior to them as soldiers, and in- 
dividually despised by them. Such 
is the effect of the internal dissen- 
sions, which pervade all-the Rajpoot. 
states in Hindostan, (Broughton, 
G. Thomas, Rennel, Hunter, Sc.) 

JyeEnaAGUR.—A Rajpoot city in the 


province of Ajmcer, the capital of x 


principality of the same natne. Lat. 
26°. 56’. N.- Long. 75°. 40’. FE. 

This, capital was founded by the! 
celebrated Rajah Jeysing, in the 
reign of, Mahommed Shahi, which’ 
had the effect not jmmusual in EHin-' 
dostan of changing the name of the’ 
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province to that of the capital. The 
prior metropolis was the city of Am- 
ber. At that period the city of Jyc- 
hagur was in ahigh state of improvc- 
ment, and the seat of science, Ra- 
jah Jeysing being a great encourager 
of learning, and the founder of se- 
veral observatories for astronomical 
researches. Es 

The town of Jycuagur is hand- 
some, and reckoned the most regu- 
larly builf in Hindostan. ‘The houses 
are of stone, and the streets, which 
are large and spacious, intersect cach 
other at right angles. A citadel, 
which commands the town, is built 
upon a steep rock. Around it a 
ehain of fortification extends four 
miles in circumference. This place 
is the great mart for horses from 
Persia and the northern provinces of 
Hindastan. 

‘he present rajah possesses the 
vity, but not much territory, part 
having been seized by his fendatories, 
tho vassals of his tamily, and part 
occupicd by the Maharattas, who 
annually levy contributions, 

In A. D. 1798, after the treacher- 
ous massacre of Mr. Cherry, and 
the other Vinglish gentlemen at Be- 
nares, Vizier Ali fled to Jyenagur, 
intending eventually to seek a refuge 
with the sovereign of Cabul. ‘The 
Marquis Wellesley being axious to 
bring the assassin to punishment, 
dispatched Colonel Collins as am- 
bassador to the Rajah Pertaub Singh 
to procure his surrendcr ; to accom- 
plish which purpose he authorized 
him to expend to the amount of 
three lacks of rupees. <A long ne- 
gociation ensued, in which the rajah 
expressed great reluctance to in- 
fringe the rights of hospitality, even 
towards so great a villain; but the 
Spirited remonstrances of the am- 
bassador, backed by the seasonable 
distribution of the money, effected 
his capture, under the stipulations 
that he should neither be put to 
death no# confined in chains, He 


has ever since been confined in one h 


«¢ of the bomb pro¢fs in Fort William, 
in a species of cage, open on all sides, 
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and there he still continues; hut it 
is now desirable, as no danger need 
be apprehended from his liberation, 
that a species of punishment so ob- 
noxions to British feelings should 
cease. 

Travelling distance from Agra 136 
miles; from Delhi, 156; from Oo- 
jain, 285; from Bomhay, 740; and 
from Calcutta, 975. (Hunter, Brough- 
ton, MSS. &e. Se.) 

JYHTPooR.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, district of Bun- 
delcund, 19 miles north from Chat- 
terpoor. Lat. 25°. 14’. N. Long. 80°. 
50’. E. | 

Jy3suR.—A town in the province of 
Delhi, in the vicinity of Paniput, for 
some time possessed by the adven- 
turer, George Thomas. 


K, 

Kasrovanc.—An island in the 
Eastern Seas, about 20 miles in cir- 
cumference, separated from Salihabo 
Island by a strait tour miles broad. 
Lat. 3°. 50’. N. Long. 126° 35’, FE. 
It is well cultivated and peopled, 
but the inhabitants are engaged in 
frequent wars with those of the 
neighbouring isles. ‘This island may 
be seen 18 leagues off, being re- 
markable for a high peaked hill in 
the centre. (Forrest, §e.) 

KapirGonce, (Cadarganj).— A 
town in the province of Agra, ds- 
trict of Furruckabad, 43° miles N. 
N. W. from the town of Furruck-. 
mares Lat. 27°..50’. N. Long. 79°. 

oN. 

Kan ore, (Kahilur).—A Seik town 
in the province of Lahore, siluated 
on the banks of the Sutaleje above 
Macowall, and near the mountains 
through which that river enters Hin-. 
dostan. — — 

 KaHtore.—A town in the pro-_ 
vince of Lahore, sKuated,at a short. 
distance N, E. from the city of La- 


ore. . a 
Katn-— A latge fortified’ fowr : 
in ‘the province of Aurungabad; 
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situated on the south banks of the 
Godavery. 

Kaxoru.—A large town with a 
castle in the province of Ajimeer, 
belonging to the Rajah of Ooniara. 
This place is situated at the southern 
extremity of a range of hills, at 
the northern point of which is an- 
other fort named Boneto. 

Kaxatoa Istr.—An island in the 
Fastern Seas, about 35 miles in cir- 
cumfcrence, surrounded by a cluster 
of other islands, on which the Ocean 
Indiaman was lost in 1797. Lat. 7°. 
15’. S. Long. 122°. E. . 

Kakreze.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, which commences 
at the town of Oon, about 15 miles 
to the north of Rahdunpoor, At 
present it may be considered as con- 
taining the following principal places. 

1. Deodhur. The chief Poonjajee, 
a Wagella Rajpoot. 

2. 'Fherah; the chief Tezabhoy, a 
Coulee, late a Rajpoot. 

3. Seorce; the chief Kingarjee, a 
Batesir Coolee. 

4, Moondetah; the chief Kagojec, 
a Coolce. 

4, Kakor; the chief Poonjajec, a 
Coolce. 

6. Oon; the chief Prethi Raj, a 
Coolec. — 3s ; 

7. Balgaum; the chief Prethi Raj, 
a Coolee. 

8. Raningpoor; the chicf Prethi 
Raj, aCoulec. 

VYherah may be considered as the 
present capital of the Kakreze, - the 
greatest part of which was formerly. 
under the Rajpoots of Deodhur, from 
whose authority it was wrested by 
Chillabhoy, a Coolee, who fixed his 
residence at Therah. Kakreze was 
increased to the extent of 84 villages 
in the time of Kuombajec his scn, 


and,it afterwards descended to Ja- 
majee, who raised his family a ‘step. 
by marrying a Rhatore Rajpootiice (a, 


female Rajpoot.) 


Jemajee reigned about 60 years. 


Coolees were subject to his goyern- 


ment, dut, 43 is their nature, very’ 


) 


refractory... Many years heforg ‘his - 
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death lie had been in the practice of 
concealing himself sv privately, that, 
excepting his wile, no person knew 
of his being ‘alive. A sham funeral 
was performed, which fiviegled the 
Coolees into acts of rebellion, and 
then he made his appearance, and 
inflicted a severe punishment. This 
had happened so trequently, that for 
three years after his death the tact 
was not credited. His wile Raj 
Bhye was his successor, and so mech 
esteemed by Fuittch Siaeh Guicowar, 
that he confided to her the charge of 
Kakreze and Pattcuwara until his 
death, which happened about 43 
years avo. 

The town of Oon, like the rest of 
this district, is now occupied by a 
peity independent chief. Deodbur 
is the place cf most strength, auc 
can muster from three to 400° ca- 
valry well mounted, and nearly 2000 
infantry on urgent emergencics. Tre 
this district, the dead are buried 
without the lamentations which msa- 
ally accompany faucral obsequics in 
Gujrat. (Aaemurdo, Sv.) 

KALBERGAH, (Calbarga)—-A town 
in the province-of Beeder, 105 miles 
W. trom Hyderabad, aud the capital 
of a district of the same tame. Lat. 
179. 14", N. Loug. 77° 6! BE. 

This is now a town of Jittle note, 
but was famous in ancicnt times, 
having been the capital both of a 
Hindoo and Meahommedan  seve- 
reiguty. Rajahs of Kalberval are 
meutioned by Merishta as independ- 
ent princes when the Dekkan was 
invaded by Alla ud Deen in A, W.. 
1295; and, when the founder of the 
Bhamenee dynasty erected the stand- 
ard of independence, in 1347, this 
was his capital. (Lerishta, Scott, Se.) 
_Katrkoons, or Turkey [strs.—A 
cluster of small rocky islands, sur- 
rounded by shoals innumerable, si- 
tuited between the sixth and seventh | 
degrees of soufh latitude, and 115th 
and 116th of éast longitude, ‘ 

Kary, | Gaia ).—A town in the 
province ,of Agra, situated on the. 
S. W. side of the River Jumna, Lat, 
26°, 10. N, Long. 70°. 48. E. The: 
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district atiached to this place, in1582, 
is by Abul L'azel described as fol- 
lows: . | . 

“ Sirerr Calpee, containing 16 
mahals, measurement 300,029 bee- 
gahs. Reveane 49,496,730 dams. 
Seyurghal 1,078,292 dams. ‘This sir- 
ear furnishes 1540 cavalry, 30 ecle- 
phants, and 34,000 infantry.” 

Kalpy is a place of considerable 
trade, and (he entrepot for the trans- 
portation of cotton from the western 
and southern provinces into - the 
Company’s territories, ‘Fhe Mahom- 
medans first penetrated to this quar- 
ter about A. DD. 1203, and here was 
fought, in 1765, the first action be- 
tween the British (under General 
Carnac) and the Maharatias. ‘The 
latter came to the assistance of Sujah 
nd Dowlah, but after a weak resist- 
ance were totally routed, and com- 
pelied to reeross the Jumna with the 
utmost precipitation. 

In 1804 among the dependents on 
the Peshwa’s government was Nana 
Govind Row of Calpee, whose va- 
luable district of Muboba lies in the 

centre of Bundeleund, and bad not 
been conquered by Aii Bahauder. It 
was nevertheless seized by Rajah 
Himmut Bahauder as part of his 
Jaidad wider the British, which in- 
duced the Calpee Chief to. unite his 
forces with Shumshere Bahauder in 
opposition to the British. In con- 
sequence of this conduct the fort 
and district of Calpee, and some 
other districts on the northern fron- 
tier of Bundclcund, which had been 
held by this chief as a tributary of 
the Peshwa’s, were occupied by Bri- 
tish troops; but, by a subsequent 
arrangement, after. Nava Govind 


Row. had submitted to the views of 


government, all his districts, with 
the execption of Calpce, and a few 
villares to the northward on the 


banks of the’ Jumna, were. restored 
: 7 small almond. (Forrest,- §:.).- 


to him, 

By this treaty, concluded the 23d 
Oct. 1806, Nana Gooind Row agreed 
to cede in perpetuity the city and 
district. of Calpe ‘in the prévince of 
Agra, and. the ale villages si- 
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tuated on the right bank of the 
Jumna between Calpce and Ray- 
poor. As an equivalent the British 
government granted to the Nana 
certain Villages, and their lands, in 
the province of Bundelcund, in ad- 
dition to what was left him of his 
old territory, the whole yielding a 
revenue of 145,000 rupees per an- 
num, The revenue of the country 
ceded to the British was 76,000 ru- 
pees, and that transferred to the 
Nana amounted to about the same. 
Tt was agreed that over his whole 
country he was to be considered as 
the independent and uncontrouled 
rulcr, and exempt from cvery future 
claim or demand on the part of the 
British government. 

As one-third of the diamond mines 
at Pannah had from ancient times 
been committed by his highness the 
Peshwa to the care of Nana Govind 
Row, it was arranged that the Nana 
should not be molested in the pos- 
Session of the said portion of the 
mines in question, aud the British 
government accordingly renounced 
all claim thereto in his favour, - 

"Travelling distance from Lucknow 
98 miles S, W.; from Agra, 160; 
from Benares, 239; and from Cal- 
cutta, 699 miles. CJASS, Treaties, 
Rennel, §e. &e.) 

Kamen, (Cama).—An Afghan dis- 
trict in the province of Cabul, si- 
tuated between the 34th and 36th 
degrees of north latitude, and ¢x- 
tending along the Kaineh, or Cabul 
River. ‘The chicf'town is Adeenagur. 

Kanary Is.es.—A cluster of small 
islands lying off the north coast of: 
Mysol, about the 130th degree of 
east Jougitude. They are covered 
with trees, but uninhabited. Good 
water may be procured at the south 
end of the great Canary Ishand. 


"These islands produce a species of. 


nut full of oil, and as large as a 


KanpanG Wessex. — A district: 
extending along the south.coast. of; 
the Island of Java, and situated be- . 
tween the sevcyth and. eighth, ¢ de- 
grees of south latitudes: =. - : 
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Kanoeranc Is_e. — An irregu- 

arly-shaped island, surrounded by 
~atcluster of smaller ones, and innu- 
merable shoals, situated between the 
sixth and seventh degrees of south 
latitude, and the 115th and 116th 
of cast longitude. ‘The length of 
the principal island may be esti- 
mated at 25 miles, by cight the ave- 
rave breadth, 

Kanorin.—A fortress surrounded 
by a small hilly and woody district, 
in the province of Lahore, situated 
about the 32d degree of north lati- 
tude. In 1582 Abul Mazel deseribes 
the place as follows : 

“ Nagercote is a city placed ona 
mountain, with a fort, named an- 
erah, In the vicinity of this city, 
upon a lofty mountain, is a place 
called Maham-ey, which they (ihe 
Hindoos) consider as) one of the 
works of the divinity, and come in 
pilgrimages to it from = great: dis- 
tances, thereby obtaining the ac- 
complishment of their wishes. Lt is 
most wonderful that, in order to oF 
tect this, they cut out their tongues, 
which grow again in the course of 
iwo or three days, aud sometimes in 
a few hours, Physicians believe, 
that whei the tongue is cut it will 
grow again; but nothing except a 
iniracle can effect it so speedily as 
is here mentioned.” 

The modern territory of Kan- 
grah, or Catochin, is limited on the 
north and north-west by  Elurree- 
poor; on the cast by Chambay 5; on 
the south by Calowr; and on the 
west by Punjab. To 1783 its reve- 
nue was estimated at seven lichs of 
rupces. 

After the conquest of Sermagur, 
in 1803, by the Nepaulese, their 
army prucceded in the direction of 
Nepal, but were ‘stopped in’ their 
progress by this fortress, which then 
belonged to Rajah Sansar Chund. 
It is situated on a steep mouutain, 
about 30 miles to the west of the 
BReyah River, is well supplied with 
water, apd contains sufficient ground 
to yield subsistence ¢0 the garrison, 
consisting of three or 4000 incn. It 

2u 
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has since been ceded to the Seiks, 
who were called in as atniliaries, 
and repulsed the Nepaul army. tn 
1808 it was undergoing a siege by 
the troops of the Nepaul Rajah, the 
result of which has not been ascet - 
tained, but they had reduced it tu 
great distress, having Jain before it 
two years. At that time Gholaum 
Mahommed, the Rohillah,who fought 
against the British in 179-4, was in 
the pay of the’ Kangrah Rajah. 
(Abul Luzel, Raper, th Register, 
Se. $v.) 

KanikeE.—A_ small town in the 
province of Gujrat, district of Wer- 
rear, situated a few miles south 
from Rahdunpoor, ‘This place con- 
tains about 230 houses, and is sur- 
rounded by aditeh eight fect deep, 
and sloping from 12 to one foot broady 
atthe bottom, On the imer pank @ 
small breast-work is thrown ayy and 
av few matchiocks stationed behind. 
it are suflicient to keep off the pre- 
datory cavalry, with which this part 
of Gujrat swarms, "Phere are two 
or three large tanks here, but daring 
the dry season the water is brackish. 
(Maemurdo, Se.) 

Kanogr, (Canyacubja). —- A dis- 
trict in’ the province of Agra, ex- 
tending along the east side of the 
Ganges, The soil is gencrally sandy, 
bat well cultivated, with abundance 
of mango clumps, and Dnt tittte 
Jungle, When the rains have been 
deficient the crops fail, except where 
the cultivators, with much labour, 
water the fields from wells. By 
Alani Fazel, in 1582, it is described 
as follows : 

“* Sirear Kanoge, containing 30 
mahals; measurement, 2,776,673 
beegahs; revenue, 62,584,607 dams, 
This sirear furnishes 3765 cavalry, 
and 188,300 infiuntry.” 

Kanoce.—aA town of great anti- 
quity aud cclebrity in the province 
of Agra, situated on the west of the 
Ganges, Lat. 27° 5’. N. Long. 79°. 
52. 1. That river is now about two 
miles ee buta canal has beeu 
cut, which makes ajbend towards 
the town, and brings the sacred 
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Stream close to the citadel. ‘The 
town at present consists of but one 
strect, but, for an eatent of six 
miles, the mixture of small picces 
of brick, and the oceasional vestiges 
of a building, point out the site of 
this ancient capital of Uindostan. 
Here are the tombs of two Mahom- 
medan saints, who lie in state under 
two mausoleums on an clevation co- 
vered with trees. From the terrace, 
Which surrounds them, isa pleasant. 
view of the plain, covered with ru- 
ined temples and tombs, and every 
where little images are seen lying 
under the trees broken to pieces. 
No buildings of any consequence 
now remain, and the brick walls, 
which appear of no great antiquity, 
are going rapidly to decay. Aucicnt 
@coins, of an irregular shape, are fre- 
qyently found among the ruins, in- 
seribed with sanserit characters, and 
having sometimes the figure of a 
Hindoo deity on one side. 

Kanoge, in the remote times of 
Hindoo history, was a place of great 
celebrity, and the capital of a pow- 
erful empire, which existed at the 
period of the Mahommedan inva- 
sion. ‘The name Kanyacubja (Ka- 
noze) is derived from the sanscrit 
Kanya, signifying a damsel, and 
Kubja, a spinal curve, and refers to 
a well-known story related in the 
Hindoo mythological poems. The 
language of Kanoge appears to form 
the eruund-work of the modern 
Hindostani, known also by the ap- 
pellation of Hindi, or Hindivi. Ra- 
gahs of Kanoge are mentioned by 
Kerishta so carly as 1008; and it 
‘was conquered, though not perma- 
uently retained, by Mahmood of 
(hia, in A. D. 1018. 

Travelling distance from Agra 217 
niles; from = Fueknow, 73; from 
Delhi, 214; and drom Caleutta, 719 
miles. (Culebrooke, Lord Valentia, 
Rennel, Ramayon, &e.) 

Kavint Iste, (Pulo Kapini, or 
fron Wood Island).—A_ small unin- 
habited island, about 25 iniles in cir- 
ecnmicrence, ]¢ing off the west coast 
of Sumatra, and situated nearly un- 
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der the equator. In the charts “it is 
usually named Batu, while to Batu 
the name of Mintaon is erroncously 
assigned. | : 

KARAn.— A town belonging to 
the Maharattas, in the provinee of 
Gujrat, 17 miles S. 1. from Ahmed- 
abad. Lat. 229, 46’. N. Juong. 72°. 
45’. TE. = oe 

KARAKEETA IsLeE.—A small island 
in the astern Scas, situated to the 
south of Sangir. Lat. 3% 74. N. 
Long, 125°, 25’. 1. It is cultivated 
and inhabited, — 

Karassre.—A small town in the 
province of Bejapoor, 45. miles N, E. 
trom Merritch, Lat. 179%. 26’. N. 
Loug, 75°. 28. IE. In-this place are 
a considerable number of Mahon- 
medans, who subsist mostly on alms, 
in a state of filth and sloth. These 
Mussulmann devotees, although the 
inost intolerant on the face of the 
earth, crave and take charity from 
all religions. (Moor, Sc.) 

K AnGauw, (Carugrama).—aA town 
in the Maharatta territories, in the 
province of Khandesh, district of 
Bejapoor. Lat. 21°. 54’. N. Long. 
73°. 35’. Be 

Karicar, (Curica/a)—A town on 
the sea-coast of the province of 
Tanjore, 50 miles I. by N. from the 
city of Tanjore. Lat, 10% 55” N. 
Long. 79°. 54. E. The territory 
around this place is extremely fer- 
file, and produces abundance of 
rice; and salt is also made and ex- 
ported. 

In the Carnatic wars, from 1740 
to 1763, Karical was a place of con- 
siderable importance, and strongly 
fortified. Tu 1760 it was taken from 
the French by Colonel Monson. At 
this period of history the Hrench, | 
by purchase and cession from the 
‘Tanjore government, had acQuired 


-distriefs round the fort, compre- 


hending 113 villages ; the revenue 
of which, with the customs of the 
port and town, produced 30,000 pa- 
yodas per annum. (Orme, Sonnerat, 
se. Xe.) 7 
Karnata.-¢-An ancient Hindoo 
geographical division, which com- 
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prehended all the high table land in 
the south of India, situated above 
the Ghauts. By a fatality unexam- 
pled in the history of nations, it has 
Jost-its name, which has been trans- 
ferred to adjacent provinces . on 
the sca-coasts of India, under the 
appellations of Carnatic. and Ca- 
nara, 

‘The common Canara, or Kama- 
taca character and ‘language, are 
uscd by the natives of all those 
countries, from Coimbetoor north to 
Balky, near Beeder, and within the 
parallels of the Lastern Ghauts to 
the Western, ‘This region compre-~ 
hends the modern provinces of My- 
sore, Scra, Upper Bednore, Soonda,- 
Goa, Adoni, Rachoor, Carnoul, the 
Doab of the Krishna, and ‘loom- 
buddra; and a considcrable part of 
the modern provinces of Bejapoor 
and Beeder, as far ag the source of 
the Krishna. ‘The junction of the 
three languages—the Telinga, the 
Maharatta, and the Canara, takes 
place somewhere about the city of 
Beeder, in the Decean, The Haiga 
Brahmins in Canara consider the 
Karnataca as thcir proper tongue ; 
and all accounts, or inscriptions on 
stone, whether in the valgar lan- 
guage or in sanscrit, are written in 
the Karnataca character, which is 
nearly the same with the andray, or 
old wniting of 'lelingana, 

The priucipal rivers of the south 
of India, that have their rise on the 
‘table land of Karnata, are the 
Krishna, the 'Toombuddra, the Cau- 
very, and the Pennar; all of which, 
although rising within from 30 or 
5U imilcs of the Malabar Coast, run 
eastward into the Bay of Bengal, 
proving a general declivity towards 
that quarter. ; 

- ithe remote perivds of Hindoo 
history Karnata existed as a power- 
fut empire, which comprehended 
great part of the south of India; 
and, in the eighth century of the 
Christian era, is ascertained to have 
been governed by the Bellala Rayas; 
at which time Balagami, in the My- 
Sore province, is said to have been 
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the capital, and the Jain the preva- 
Jent religion of the kingdom. (Mae- . 
henzie, F. Buchanan, Wilks, Renuel, 
Colebrooke, &¢e.) 

Kanouty, (Keruli)—A_ town in 
the province of Agra, 70 miles S. W. 
trom the city of Agra. Lat. 26°. 35. 
N. Long. 77°. E. 

This town is situated on the Puch- 
perec, a small river with high per- 
pendicular banks, which during the 
rainy season swells to a torrent, and 
on the other side is almost surround- 
ed by dcep and extensive ravines. 
The fort is in the centre of the town, 
which is surrounded by a good stone 
wall with bastions. ‘The rajah is of 
the Rajpoot tribe of Jadoo, which 
formerly reigned at Biana. ‘They 
have gradually been stripped of their 
best possessions by the Maharattas ; | 
the revenues of this little state not 
execeding éne and a half lacks‘of 
rupees, out of which the Peshwa 
claims a tribute of 20,000 rupees, 
The most productive part of its ter- 
ritory is a arrow valley, which ex- 
tends 30 miles to the Bunnass River, 
and is scarcely a mile in breadth, 
(Broughton, §c.) sh 

KAWEEL, (Cavil).—-A large dis# 
trict in the Nizam’s territories, 
the province of Berar, situated prin- 
cipally between the Ist aitd 22d 
degrees of north latitude. By Abul 
l'azel, in 1582, it is described as 
follows : ‘1 

“ Sircar Kaweel, containing 46 
mahials; revenue, 134,874,018 dams ; 
seyurghal, 12,874,048 dams.” ‘I'he 
chief town is Ellichpoor, and the 
principal river the Poornah, by which 
it is intersected. Bee at 

Kayns, (or KIAYNS).—In the inter- 
mediate space between Bengal, Ara- 
ean, Ava Proper, and the province of 
Munipoor, or Cassay, is an exten 
sive mountainous and woody tract; 
occupied by many rude tribes. “'Fhé 
most distinguished among these are 
called by the Birmans Kayis, but 
by themselves Koloun; and many 
have, since the couquest of Aracan 
by the Hirmans, been influeneed to 
quit the mountains, fand settle in the 
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lains, ‘They speak a dialect pecu- 
liar to themselves, and appear dis- 
tinct from all the surrounding tribes. 
They are remarkable for simple ho- 
nest industry and ivofiensive man- 
ners, accompanied hy the rudest no- 
tions respecting religion. ‘They have 
no idea of a place of fature reward 
and punishment, and deny the ex- 
istence of sin in their country. ‘They 
burn their dead, and collect the 
ashes, which, after certain ceremo- 
nies, are carricd to a place of inter- 
ment, and on the sod which covers 
them is laid a wooden image of the 


deceased. ‘They believe their deity 
resides on the great mountain 


Gnowa, which the Birmans have 
never yet invaded, When a Kayn 
dies within the jurisdiction of the 
Birmans, the relations of the de- 


‘ceased always convey the urn and. 


intage’ of the departed person to this 
mountain, there to be deposited in 
the sacred earth. These people have 
no letters, nor any law except cus- 
tom, to which the Birmans leave 
them, never interfering in their mu- 
Nicipal or social cconomy. 

The females of this tribe have 
their faccs tattooed all over in-lines, 
mostly describing segments of cir- 
cles, which gives them 2 most ex- 
traordinary and hideous appearance. 
(Symes, £. Buchanan, Se.) 

KeparnnatH, (Kedara Nath:).— 
A place of Hindoo pilgrimage in 
Northern EHindostan, situated in the 
province of Serinagur. Lat. 30°. 
53’. N. Long. 79°. 19’. FE. 

This place lies about 4 or 15 
miles of direct distance to the W. 
N. W. of Bhadrinati; but the in- 
termediate hills are inaccessible from 
snow, and travellers are obliged to 
make a circuitous route by the way 
of Josimeth. ‘The road to Kedar- 
nath is much obstructed, and in 
many places leads over beds of snow, 
extending tor several miles. By 
the time the pilgrimage’ to Kedar- 
nath is completed,- Bhadrinath is 
ready to recc.ve vistors, Who, hav- 
ing paid their devotions, return by 
the roud of Nakdaprayaga and Car- 


° cutta, 
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aaprayaga, and thus conclude the 
grand circle of pilgrimage. 

The ceremonies undergone here 
by the Hindoos differ in no respect 
from the customs usually observed 
at the other places of holy ablution. 
After washing away their impurities, 
the men whose fathers are dead, and 
those of the female sex who are wi- 
dows, submit to the operation of 
tonsure. One day sufliees for the ob- 
servation of these rites, and very 
few remain more than two days; but 
endeavour to cilect their retreat from 
the hills before the commencement 
of the periodical rains. (Z@aper, sc.) 

Keen-puem River.—This is the 
great western branch of the Ira- 
waddy or Ava River, and derives its 
name from the Kayn = tribe—the 
name signifying the Fountain of the 
Kayns. It arrives in the Birman 
country from the N, W. and sepa- 
rates it from the conquered province 
of Cassay. "The Birmans say it has 
its source in a lake three months’ 
journey to the northward, and is na- 
vigable, as far as the Ava dominions 
extend, for vessels of burthen. 'The 
most distant town in the possession 
of the Birmaus on the banks of this 
river is Nakioung, where it joins the 
eastern branch of the Irawaddy ; it 
is rather more than a mile broad. 
(Symes, I’. Buchanan, &c.) 

KEELAN Iste.—A small island 
about 200 miles in’ cirewmlercnce, 
lying: off the western extremity of 
Ceram. Lat. 3°. 15.8. Long. 127°. 
66’. K. This island is inhabited, 
and well planted with cocga nut and 
plantain trees. 

KeEerpoy, (Cripa).— A town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 

durdwan, 50 miles N. W. from Cal- 
Lat. 22°. 46’, N. Long, 879%, 
44’. . This is the seat of a vom- 
mercial residency. 

KeFFING Isie.—An island about 
45 miles in circumferenee, separated 
from the south-cast end of the Ishund 
of Cerain by a narrow strait. Lat. 
3°, 50’. 8S. Lone. 1809. 1. 

KEDGEREE, GAjjari).—A‘ village 
and bazar in the proyinee of Bengal, 
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situated at the mouth of the Moogh- 
ly River, which here expands to a 
breadth of nearly nine niles across, 
52 miles S. by W. from Calcutta, 
Fat, 219. 55’. N. Long. 88° 164. 7, 

This is a much healthier station 
than Dinvond Carbour; and ships 
of war, unless campelled- by strong 
reasons, should never go higher up 
the river. Here a naval officer on 
the part of the Company is esta- 
Bished, who makes daily reports to 
government of the ships that arrive 
and sail. During the rainy season 
ships sometimes lic here a long time, 
ouaccount of the freshes of the ri- 
ver. On shore the country is a low, 
swampy, salt morass, and particu- 
larly pernicious to Evrepean consti- 
tutions. © Many tropical fruits and 
ether refreshments may he procured 
here, 

KeELAT, (Aillat, the Fort)—YVhe 
eapital of Baloochistan, and the re- 
sidence of its sovercign, Mahmood 
Whan, Lat. 29°. 6". N. Long. 67° 
57", EF. 

This town stands ona small hill, 
on the west side of wv rich valley, 
about 12 miles in length, and not 
exceeding two tn breadth, surround- 
ed by lofty mountains, which in 
winter are covered with snow; but, 
in the summer, afford pasture for 
numerous flocks of fat-tailed sheep, 
camels, and goats. 

From its clevated situation, the 
town of Kelat, at a distance, has 
a prepossessing appearance, which 
does not improve on closer” in- 
spection. The streets are narrow 
and dirty, and the houses built of 
halburned brick, the upper storics 
approaching cach other across the 
street. The city is populous, and 
contains above 4000 houses ; 400 of 

. ,@ ° e 
Which are inhabited by the Babee 
Patan merehants and Lhindoos. 'Tho 
latter ave computed to exceed 500 
in number, and receive great encou- 
ragement from the government, a 
small duty being levied for the sup- 
port of dheir pagoda. ‘The bazar is 
Well supplied, and the town exhi- 
bits an appearance of trade and 
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prosperity unusual in this miserable 
country. hy the neighbourhood are 
many gardcus producing various Eu- 
ropean iruits, but the proportion of 
ground capable of cultivation in this 
quarter is barcly sufficient for the 
population, which in adverse scasuns 
depends on Cutch Guadava for sup- 
plics of grain. 

The city of Kelat is merely cn- 
closed by a low mud wall, but the 
palace of the Khan, whieh stands on 
a high hill, commanding a complete 
view of the country, is considered 
by the natives impregnable. (Attn- 
neiy, Christie, Sc.) 

KeELLAMANGALUM, (Avlla Manga- 
lam, the Prosperous Fort).—-A small 
town in the ceded districts of the 
Mysore, annexed to the Barramahal. 
Tat, 12°. 35’. N. Long. 78° 8. Bi. 
This place contains above 300 hbuseés, 
and has a small fort with two reser- 
voirs. fn the neighbourhood the dry 
field forms by far the greater part of 
the arable land. Poppies are culti- 
rated for the purpose of procuring 
opinm. When the sced of this plant 
is allowed to ripen, an intoxicating 
liquor called post is composed from 
it, wnuch used for inebriation both 
by the Mahommedaus and ;lindoos. 
Considerable numbcrs of cattle are 
also reared near Kellamangalum. 
The woods and wastes adjacent are 
much frequented by traders in grain 
alled Jumbadies, or brinjarries, who 
even in.time of peace cannot en- 
tirely abstain from plunder. 

The ceuntry from hence to Wora- 
gan Fully, distant seven miles, con- 
sists of low rocky hills overgrewn 
with brush wood, and interspersed 
with considerable portions of arable 
ground. Of this the soil of the first 
quality forms one-fifth, of the second 
quality two-fifths, and of the third 
and fourth qualities each one-fifth. 
(F. Buchanan, &c.) ; 

Kevpoory, (Ahelapuri)—A small 
district in the province of Delhi, si- 
tuated about the 29th degree of north 
latitude, and) bounded on the north 
by the Kemaoon Mountains. ‘The 
soil of this district if fertile, but it 
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still contains a great extent of land 
overcrown with extensive forests. 
When the Institutes of Acber were 
compiled, it appears to have been 
comprehended in the division of 
Sumbhalpoor; in 180] it was ceded 
to the Company by the Nabob of 
Oude, and was annexed to the col- 
lectorship of Bareily. 
Kercproory.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi,.48 miles N.N. E. 
fron Bareily, and the capital of a 
small district of the same name. 
Lat. 28°. 59’. N. Long. 79°. 39’. E. 
KeEmaAoon, (Camaon).—A district 
in Northern Hindostan, situated 
principally betwcen the. 29th and 
30th degrees of north latitude; the 
hilly part of which belongs to the 
Rajah of Nepaul, and the turrye, or 
lower part, to the British govern- 
ifent; having been ceded in 1801 by 
the Nabob of Oude. ‘The territory 
of this district is separated from that 
of Scrinagur by a range of moun- 
tains, on which siands the village of 
Chiring. Tat. 30°. 6, N. " 
After passing this chain of hills 
the coutrast is remarkable. The 
hills of Kemaoon appear to rise in a 
regular gentle acelivity from their 
bases, and the soil is of rich earth, 
giving birth to fine verdure and ex- 
tensive forests. ‘he country also 
divides into rather spacious vallies, 
rendered fertile by tillage, and the 
cultivation is more extended, and 
carried further up the hills than in 
Scrinagur, with a greater population. 
On the frontier several of the vil- 
lages are divided, one half belonging 
to Serinagur, and one half to Ke- 
maoon, an arrangement which does 
not appear founded in sound policy. 
In this district are many small and 
rapid rivers, such.as dhe Gaumathi, 
the Garuda Gunga, the Barrul, and 
the Causila. Prior to 1791 the moun- 
tainous part of this district was sub- 
ducd by the Nepaulese; and, in 
1808, the expelled Rajali of Ke- 
maoon resided at Rampoor as a teh- 
sildar (subordinate collector of the 
revenue), under the British govern- 
ment. In 1989 Abul Fazel describes 
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the Kemaoon Mountains, and at- 
tributes to them a great many va- 
luable articles which they do not 
produce :—“ A part of the northern 
mountains of this soubah is called 
Kemaoon, where there are mines of 
gold, silver, lead, iron, orpimeut, 
and borax. Here are also found 
abundance of musk deer, ketass 
cows, silk worms, falcons of various 
kinds, goats, horses, and plenty of 
honey.” 

The city gf Almora is the capital 
both of ihe Keiaoon and the Al- 
mora districts. ( Raper, Kirkpatrick, 
Abul Fazel, §c.) 

KENNERI.—A_ collection of re- 

markable caverns excavated in the 
mountains of the Island of Salsette, 
near to Bombay. The Portuguese 
formerly fitted up one of them asa 
church, and consequently thought it 
their duty to deface all the most Pa- 
gan looking sculptures. 
_ At present the fine teak ribs for 
supporting the roof are almost gone, 
and the portico is not so elegant as 
thag at Carli. On the sides are two 
gigantic figures, cach 25 fect high, 
standing erect with their hands close 
to their bodics, and their heels close 
together, which resemble the figures 
of Buddha seen in Ceylon. On each 
side of the great cave are smaller 
ones apparently unfinished. 

Ascending the hill the caves be- 
come so numerous, that they resem- 
ble an excavated city. Some of them 
are small, and seem adapted for pri- 
vate dwellings, having a reservoir of 
water, but others are of a larger 
sizo. One of them has a long ve- 
randa in front, the chamber within 
which is 40 fect square, having the 
sides covered with figures of Jain 
saints. Narrow doorways in three 
sides of the cave lead to -cells‘of 10 
feet by six, in each of which. there 
is a raised seat; the fourth side has 
one door, and several windows look- 
ing into the veranda. The small 
caves are in a variety of shapes, and 
the pillars which support them are 
not less various. 

The large square cave is situated 
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in a ravine, where there are shrubs 
and trees, and reuder the spot cooler 
than any other part of the subterra- 
neous ‘city. ‘Fhe summit of the 
mountain commands a fine prospeet 
over woods and hills, and arms of 


the sea; to the continent of India: 


on the onc hand, and to the occan 
on the other. ; 
. KERCOLANG Is_u.—See Tovoer. 
KeRinga, (Caraiya).— A large 
walled town, with a fine tank of 
water, in the province of Verar, the 
Jachire of Soubah Khan. : 


Kerere.— This is the principaltown | 


belonging to Meer'Thara, one of the 
Amccers of Sinde. Jt is larger than 
Corachic, and is situated on an is- 
lami in the’River Indus. The chief 
villages in’ its vicinity are Bohar 
Kadhun, Uselec, and Wahnace. 

Keys [ste.—Three islands of con- 
sidcrable extent in the Eastern Seas, 
situated about the 133d degree of 
eastern longitude, and between the 
fifth and sixth degrees of north lati- 
tude. They are named Key Watcla, 
Little and Great Key Islands, but 
respecting them nothing beyond their 
geographical situation is known. 

Kryner, (Cardi).—A town in the 
province of Bahar, district of Chutta 
Nagpoor, 235 miles W. by N. from 
Calcutta. Lat, 22° 46’. N. Long. 
84°. 49’. FE, 


KHANDESH, (Khandesa). 


A province in the Deccan, si- 
tuated principally between the 21st 
and 23d degrees of north latitude. 
Yo the north itis bounded by Mal- 
wah ; on the south by Aurungabad 
and Berar; on the cast it has Berar ; 
und on the west the province of Guj- 
rate In length it may be estimated 
at 200 miles, by 90 miles the average 
breadth... 

Khandesh was one of the small 
soubahs, formed during the reign of 
Acber, from conquests made south of 
the Nerbuddah. It then occupied 
the sSace betwixt, Malwah on the 
north ; Berar on. the east; and Ah- 
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mednugger(afterwards Aurungabad) 
on the west and south; but its boun- 
darics has since fluctuated cousideér- 
ably. In the Ayeen Acherry it is 
described as follows: 

“'Phe soubah of Dandees. This 
soubah was originally called Khan- 
dees, but upon the conquest of the 
fortress of Aseer, the name was 
changed to Dandees. It is situated 
in the second climate. fu length 
from Poorgong, which joins to Hin- 
diah, to Selung, borderiny on the 
territory of Ahinednugeur, it’ mea- 
sures 75 coss; and the breadth from 
Jamood, which confines it towards 
Berar and Pall, joining to Malwah, 
is 50 coss. Jt is bounded on the 
N. W. by Malwah; Kalneh confines 
it to the south; on the cast lies Be- 
rar; and on the north large moun- 
tains. ‘The soubah of Khandesh con- 
tains 32 mahals ; revenue 12,647,072 
tungehs.” 

This is one of the original AIaha- 
ratta provinces, and is remarkably 
strong by nature. Within one day’s 
march nearly twenty fortresses, all 
in sight in different directions may 
be counted. Chandore, Unky, 'Tun- 
ky, Saler, Roulce, Nassick, ‘Vrim- 
muck, Galna, Mongy, and Tongy, 
are all places of this description. 
The ridge of the Western Ghauts 
extends along the ‘Tuptee River,. 
from whence there are passes down 
to Khandesh; which province, al- 
though of an irregular surface, and: 
containing many strong holds, is not: 
mountainous. ‘The chief rivers are 
the Nerbuddah and the ‘Puptee, and 
the principal towns Boorhanpoor, 
Hasser, or Aseer, and Hindia. 

A ‘considerable portion of Khan- 
desh is possessed by the Holcar {a- 
nily, being like the province of Mal- 
wah divided between the Peshwa,: 
Llolcar, and Sindia, bat much the 
largest part is possessed by the two 
latter powers. Abounding in strong 
holds, occupicd by petty native chiets, 
the revenue is colleeted with great 
difficulty, and generally requires the 
intervchtion of a military force. The., 
province generally.is {crtile, and tor 
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lerably well watered ; but, owing to 
the natare of the government, in- 
differently cultivated, and but thinly 
populated. A very great proportion 
of the inhabitants (probably the five- 
sixths) are Hlindoos of the Brahmin- 
ical persuasion, and may be esti- 
mated not to excced 2,000,000 In 
number. 

Tn the heginninge of the 15th cen- 
tury Khandesh was governed by in- 
dependecat sovercigns, claiming their 
descent irom Omar, and residing at 
Asecr as their capital; but towards 
th: close of the century it was com- 
pletely subdued, and annexed to the 
Mogul empire, (Abul Fazel, Tone, 
the Marquis Wellesley, Rennel, Se.) 

KN UASGUNGE, (haje eanj).—-A town 
in the provinee of Avra, distriet of 
Purruckabad, 64 miles NJ OW. from 
the town Of Furruchibad. Lat. 27°. 

62/N. Lone. 738° 56 1. 

Kae MLAS*.—A large walled town, 
with a fort adjoining, situated in the 
province of Malwah, 94 miles S.W., 
from Chatterpoor, Liat, 24°. 15% N. 
Long. 75° 36" FE. 'Phis place be- 
lones to the district of Saga, or San- 
rar, Which is distant about 34 miles 
tu the southward. (//unter, Se.) 

Kueroo— A town in 'fibet, si- 
taated to the uorth of the great Hi- 
malaya ridge of monntains, Lat. 
2°, 13/.N. “Long. 8 859, 45K. This 
Was once a large. place, but is now 
jnconsidcrable, having been laid 
waste prior to 1790 by an incursion 
of the Kala Soogpa 'Tartars, who 
cecupy the country north of Joon- 
gale, and who for some time pos- 
sessed themselves of Lassa. A con- 
siderable trade subsists betwixt Ne- 
paul and this place, which nominally 
belongs to the Dalai Lama of Lassa, 
but is iv fact possessed by the Chi- 
nese. Froin Kheroo there are no 
snowy mountains to be seen in the 
northern quarter; but there are in 
the south, the west, and the south- 
east quarters. (Mirkpatrick, Sc.) 

Koos accuur, Khash-hal ghar). 
—A mud fort with double walls, 
, round bastions, and a ditch, sttuated 
“in the province ea Ajmeer, 68 iiles 
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S. E. from Jeypoor. Lat. 26° 27’, 
E. 

KnoosuGuL.—aA well built small 
hill fort in the province of Bejapoor, 
district of Bancapoor, strongly si- 
tuated on the top of a rising ground 
in the midst of an extensive plain of 
so reguiar a descent, that it forms a 
glacis on every side, Lat, 16°, 204, 
Long. 75°. 13/, KE, 

Krone 4 fown in the pro- 
vince of Baloochistan, the residence 
of Meer Morad Ali, one of the prin- 
cipal Baloochee Ameers of the Kum- 
buranee tribe, Lts situation has not 
been correctly ascertained, but it: is 
somewhere about 36° 30’. N. and 

7. Es. 

This place stands ina small ro- 

mantic valley of the same name, be- 


‘tween iwo tremendous ridges of hare 


rocky monitains, which is tolerably 
well cultivated, "and watered bya 
stream flowing through the centre. 
"The town is walled, and has a geod 
bazar, Although a Mahominedan 
town, the Hindoos are held in great 
estcem, and possess a pagoda dedi- 
cated to the geddess Cal When 
winter approaches, on account of the 
severily of the climate, the chief and 
all the richer class of persons retire 
southward to Cuteh Gandava, to 
avoid the intense cold, which among 
these elevated vallies congeals the 
water, From hence to Kelat, the 
capital of Baloochistan, is three days 
journey. (Christie, Kianeir, Sc.) 

Knyrapan.—A district in the Na- 
bob of Onde's territories, situated 
principally between the 27th and 28th 
degrees of north latitude. By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, this distriet is dc- 
scribed as follows: 

‘“* Sircar Khyrahad, containing 22 
mahals, measurement 1,987,700 hee- 
gabs; revenne 43,644,381 datns. 
Sceyurghal 1,713,342 dams. ‘This sir- 
car furnishes 1160 cavalry, and 27,800 
infantry.” 

This is a fertite, well watered dis- 
trict, but the cultivation inferior to 
that of the adjacent districts 1 in the 
Doab. ‘The pringipal crops are bar- 
ley, wheat, tobacco, and small peas, 
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The soil is of a sandy nature, and 
during the dry season clouds of dust 
are raised by the wind, yet in the 
cold season the crops are frequently 
injured by the frost. There are same 
fields of sugar cane, but this species 
of cullivation is as yet imperfect. 

Lhe principal rivers are the Gan- 
ges, the Goggrah, and the Coomty ; 
and the chief towns Khyrabad, 
Shahabad, and Narangabad. (en- 
aant, Abul Fazel, “e.) 

KHYRABAD.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Oude, 40) miles: travelling 
distance north from Lucknow, the 
capital of a district of the same 
name. Lat. 27°. 29", N. Long. 80°. 
45', Ki. ' 

KHyrroor.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Sinde, the residence of Mcer 
Sohrab, one of the amecrs or princes 
of that extensive country. [1 stands 
six days journey by land from Hy- 
derabad, the capital of Sinde, and 
four by water. Lt is a place of some 
trade, and noted fur the dycing of 
cloths. 

KILKAry.—A town on the sea- 
coast of the Southern Carnatic, dis- 
trict of Marawas, 127 miles N, E. 
from Cape Comorin, Lat. 9° 15'N. 
Long. 78°. 53”. I. 

Kimepy, (Cumadi)—-A town in 
the Northern Circars, 83 miles S. W. 
from Ganjam, Lat. 18° 48’ N. 
Long. 84°. 11’. E. 

Kinatoor.—A small town in the 
Carnatic, near to which is the highest 
pagoda, or [lindoo temple, in’ the 
province, being 222 fect im height. 
Lat. 12%. 15’. N. Long, 75° 19’. 
i. 

Kirtuiroor, (Kirtipura, the fa- 
mous City).-—-A town in the valley of 
Nepaul, about three miles west from 
Pain. Lat. 279. 30’. N. Long. 85°. 
37. E. 

This place was once the seat of an 
independent prince, though at the 
period of Purthi Narrain’s (the Goor- 
khali Rajah’s) invasion, it was in- 
cluded in the territory of Patn. It 
is said at one period to have reckon- 
ed 6000 houses or familics within 
its jurisdiction, but it is at present a 
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place of no great extent or consider- 
ation. 

When Purthi Narrain, the Ghoor- 
khali Rajah, took this place in 1768, 
he was so enraged at the long and 
obstinate defence made by the in- 
habitants, thet he ordered the noses 
and lips of all the survivors, without 
exception of age or sex, to be cut 
off; and the name of the city to be 
changed to Naskatapoor, which sig- 
nifies the town of cut noses, ‘This 
edict appears to have been strietly 
enforced, as 23 years afterwards the 
British ambassador at Nepaul tound 
many persous who had outlived this 
mutilation. (Airhpatrich, Father Gut- 
seppe, Se. Se.) 

KirwaL.—A_ town belonging to 
the Maharattas, in the province of 
Malwah, -2 miles N. W. trom) Bil- 
sah, Lat, 24°. 2..N. Longe. 7§9°.13'. K. 

KISHENAGUR District, (Arishua 
Nagar).—See NUDveE A. 

KIsneENAGuR.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, situated on the 8, B. 
side of the Jcllinghy River, 62 miles 


N. by E. from Caleutta. Lat. 23°. 
26°. N. Long. 88°. 35’. 1. 


KIsHENAGUR.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, 13 miles S. 1. from 
the city of Ajmecr. Lat. 26°. 32’. 
N. Long. 75°. 1’. B, 

"Phis is the capital of a small but in- 

dependent principality, in the neigh- 
hourhood of Ajmeer, the revenues 
of which amount to four lacks of ru- 
pees per annum. ‘The rajah’s rela- 
tions and the descendants of his fa- 
mily amount in number to near 5000, 
and are all fed and married at the 
rajali’s expense, whose government 
is completely patriarchal. In retarn 
they act as soldicrs, and defend the 
state. The rajah is of the Rhatore 
tribe of Rajpoots, but the majority 
of the cultivators are Jauts. (Brough- 
ton, G. Thomas, &c.) 
_ KisHENGUNGA RIVER, (Ayishna 
Ganga, Black River)—-Yhis river 
has its source in the mountains to 
the north of the Packoli district, and. 
after a short course joins the Jhylam 
River on the north-western frontier, 
of the province of Lahore, 
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KisrrrEwar, (Cashthavar, abound- 
mg in Wood)—A district in the 
north-eastern extremity of the pro- 
vince of Lahore, situated principally 
between the 33d and 34th degrees of 
north latitude, and bounded on the 
north west by the southern range of 
Cashmere Hills. 

This district is in gencral very hilly 
and woody, and but thinly mhabited, 
the climate in winter being extremely 
cold. It is intersected by the River 
Chinaub, which in some places is 70 
yards broad, and extremely rapid. 
At the village of Nausman itis cross- 
ed in-a basket slung to a rope, reach- 
iitg from side to side, which is pulled 
along the rope with its goods or pas- 
rehneers, and then back again. In 
1783 this was one of the few inde- 
pendent Lindoo districts remaining 
in India, yet the chief was a Mahom- 
medan. * It probably still remaius 
indepe hdent, having few attractions 
for invaders. (Foster, §‘c.) 

-Kisntewar.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, named also 'Triluk- 
nath, siduated close to the sonthern 
range of Cashmere Hills, and 94 miles 
iS. BF. from the city of Cashmere. 
Lat. 349.7". N. Long. 75° 20. i. 

Kisser.—-A small island, about 20 
miles in cirenmierence, lying off the 
vorth-eastern extremity. of ‘Timor. 
Lat. 8°. 5". S.) Jiong. 1279 54 iB. 
tt is inhabited, and affords retresh- 
ments and water for shipping. 

Kistna. River, (Arishna, the Sable). 
—TVhis river has. its: source in the 
Western Ghauts, not far from Sata- 
rah, in the province of Bejapoor, and 
enly 50 miles from the west coast of 
India. From hence it proceeds in a 
S.W. direetion, until it reaches Mer- 
ritch, when its bulk is greatly in- 
creased by the junction of the River 
Waruah, formed by a variety of 
streamlets that tall from the Ghauts. 
After this bending more to the east- 
ward it receives the accession of the 
Malpuba, Gutpurba, Beemab, and 
“‘Toombuddra, and with an augment- 
ed volume proceeds to the Bay of 
Jieugal, where it forms the nofthern 
‘poundary of the Guntoor Circar. 
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During its course, which, including” 
the windings, may be estimated at 
650 miles, it waters and fertilizes the 
provinces of Bejapoor; Beeder, Hy- 
derabad, and the districts of Pauk 
naud, Guntoor, and Condapilly. he 
term Krishna signifies black or dark 
blue, and is the 1 name of the favour- 
ite deity of the Hindoos—an inear- 
nation of the preserving power, 
Vishuu. + 

This river forms the proper bound- 
ary of the Deccan, as understuod -by 
the best Mahommedan authors, and 
the south of India—a name in mo- 
deru times restricted to the regions 
south of the Krishna, niscalled the 
Peninsula, The earlicst Mahom- 
inedan army that crossed. this river 
was Jed in 1310 by Kafoor against 
Dhoor Summooder, the capital of 
Bellal Deo, severeign of Karnata, a 
Jlindoo emypare then existing, which 
comprehended all the clevated table 
Jand above the eastern and western 
chain of mountains. (Wilks, Moor, 
J. Grant, §e.) 

KIstNAvATNAM, (Avishnapatan).— 
A town on the sea-coast of the Car- 
natic, 87 miles N. from Madras. Lat. 
14’. 19’. N. Long. 80° 16’. E. 

KISTNAGHERRY, (Arishnazehirt), 
—A town and fortress in the pro- 
vince of Barramahal, 105 miles west 
from Seringapatam. Lat. 129. 32’. 
N. Long. 78°. 23’. 1. 

Near “40. this place the country 
consists of a plain, in which are scat- 
tered high rocky, insulated moun- 
tains, of a very singular and. grand 
appearance. 'Lhat on which the fort 
is situated is 700 feet in perpendi- 
cular height, and so remarkably bare 
and stcep, that it was never taken 
except by surprise. In Nov. 1791, 
the British troops were repulsed w ith 
considerable loss in an attempt co 
storm this fortress ;along with the 
district it was subsequently ceded to 
the British, who destroyed the forti- 
fications, which from the altered si- 
{uation of affairs in the Mysore be- 
came unnecessary. 

Much of the plain in this ntigh- 
bourhood is rice ‘ground; but the 
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soil, although well watered, is poor. 
The road from Ryacottah to Kist- 
nagherry leads mostly through *nar- 
row defiles among hills covered with 
brushwood, which is also the case 
from hence to Malapaddy. This 
last town, although placed in the 
centre of the Barramahal, never be- 
Jouged to that province, having been 
long annexed to Arcot. (2. Bucha- 
nan, Dirom, Salt, §c.) 

Kisty.-—An Afghan town, situ- 
ated to the west of the Indus, in the 
province of Hajykan, 120 miles S.W. 
from Mooltan. Lat. 29°. 18’. N. 
Long. 70°, 3’. E. 

Kitroor.—A town and small dis- 
trict in the Peshwa’s territories, in 
the province of Bejapoor, 20 miles 
S. [E. from Merritch. 

This place was originally tributary 
to the Poonah state, and the dessaye 
had a few villages in the jaghire ; 
but, after the death of the Peshwa, 
Madhurow, the dessayc, took advan- 
tage of the convulsions that ensued, 
and usurped the whole. In 1804 
the renter of the district complained 
to General Wellesley that, though a 
subject of the Peshwa’s, his country 
was plundered and devastated, not 
only by two neighbouring fendato- 
rics of his highnesses. (Goklah and 
Appah Dessaye), but also by the 
Peshwa’s own deputy, the sirsoubah. 
By the interposition of the British 
government peace was restored, and 
the dessaye compclied to fulfil his 
engagements with the Peshwa; but 
at the same time protected in his 
own just rights. This district is fer- 
tile, and during a period of peace 
may be expected to yield from five 
to six lacks of rupees per annum. 
(MSS. &c.) a 

Kosracur River.—A small river 
m the provinee of Gundwana, which 
flows past the town of Byrahgur, and 
afterwards falls into the Baum Gun- 
ga, or Wainy River. 

- Koncraan, or ORSHERE, (Kogrhe- 
ran, Great Mountains).—A_ district 
in the north-western quarter of the 
province of Lahore, situated between 
the 33d and 34th degrees of north 
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latitude, and bounded on tie cast hy 
the Jhylum or Eydaspes River. The 
face of the country is extremely hilly 
and wild, and the country but thinly 
inhabited, being mostly possessed by 
petty native chiets, allernately  tri- 
butary to the Seiks and Afghans, It 
contains no town of note. 

‘Kowautr.—An Alvhan town in the 
province of Cabul, 53 miles west from 
Attock, on the Indus. Lat. 33° 6", 
N. Long. 70°. 20. E. 

Konavoor, (Conapur).—A_ town 
in the province of Bejapvor, 38 miles 


W.N. W. from Darwar. Lat. 15°. 
34°.N. Long, 74°, 32’. E. 


KonJeuR.—A small district in the 
province of Orissa, situated princi- 
pally between the 21st and 22d de- 
grees of north latitude. 'Fo the north 
it has the districts of Singhoom and 
Mohurbunge, and to the south the 
Company’s province of Cuttack. It 
continues occupied by indépendent 
native chicts, but was formerly tri- 
butary to the Nagpoor Maharattas. 
It is fertilized by many streams, and 
is capable of a high state of cultiva- 
tion, but continues very desolate. 
The principal‘ towas are Konjeur, 
Ogurapoor, and Andapoorgur. 

KonJeur, or Konposurry. —- A. 
town in the province of Orissa, dis- 
trict of Konjeur, of which it is the 
capital. Lat. 219 34). N. Long. 
85°. 46’. E:. : Oy 

KontparR Iste.—A very small 
island in the Eastern Seas, situated 
to the north of Wageecoo. ‘The inha- 
bitants cultivate plantations of yams, 
potatoes, sugar-cancs, and other tro- 
pical productions, With Wageeoo 
they barter turtle sausages, made of 
turtle eggs, for sago cither baked or 
raw. ‘They also carry tortoise-shell 
and swallo to sell to the Chinese, who 
tradc to that island m sloops. (For. 
vest, &e.) 

KooHANGAN IsLz.—A_ very small 
island in the Eastern Seas, one 
of the Sooloo Archipelago. It is 
uninhabited, and appears like two 
islands, there being a narrow isthmus 
in th middle. 

Kooxins, (Cucis, or Lunctas).— 
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‘The Kookies are a race of people 
who live among thc mountains to 
the north cast of the Chittagong dis- 
trict, in the prevince of Bengal. 
They reside at a greater distance 
than the Choomcas from the inha- 
bitants of the plain, fo whom they 
are consequently but little known ; 
and are seldom scen, except when 
they visit the rarkets on the borders 
of the jungles, in the Kungaucah 
and Aurupgabad divisions, to pur- 
chase salt, dried fish, and tobacro. 

"The Wookies arc a stout, muscular 
people, but not tell, end have the 
peculiar features of all the natives of 
the castern parts of Asia, namely, 
the flat nose, small eye, and broad 
round face. They are all hunters 
and warriors, avd divided into a 
number of distinct: tribes, indepeud- 
ent of each other. ‘J hey are anned 
with bows and arrows, clubs, spears, 
and daws. ‘hoy cl: wose the steep 
est and most inacecssible Lills to 
build their villages on, which gene- 
rally contain from 500 to 2600 inha- 
bitants. 

Like other savages the Kookies 
are engaged in) perpetual warlare, 
and prefer ambuscades aid surprises 
fo regular open fighting. When 
pow a seeret expedition they fasten 
their hammocks auong the branches 
of the leftiest trees, so as not to be 
perceived from underneath, Among 
these tribes salt is in high estimation, 
and a little is always sent with a 
message, to confirm its importance. 
Next to personal valour, the accom- 
plishment most valued in a warrior 
is a superior dexterity in stealing. 

This miscrable race are of a most 
vindictive disposition, and blood 
must always be shed for blood on 
the principle of retaliation. As they 
have no prejudice of caste, no ani- 
mal killed in the chace is rejected ; 
an clephant being considered au im- 
mcnse prize, from the quantity of 
food he affords. They migrate every 
four or five years from one situation 
to another, but seldom to a greater 
distanee than 12 hours joufney. 
‘their domestic unimals are gayals, 
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goats, hogs, dogs, and fowls; but 
the first is the most valued; yet they 
wake 10 use whatever of the milk, 
but. rear the gayals entirely for their 
flesh aud skins. 

The Kookies have an idea of a 
future state, where they are reward- 
ed or punished according to their 
merits in this world. ‘They conceive 
that nothing is riore pleasing to the 
deity, or more certainly ensures their 
future happluess, than destroying a 
great nuiaber of their cnemies, They 
are @ great terror to the juhabitants 
on the borders of the Chittagong dis- 
trict, and are a particular annoy- 
na to the wood-cutters, (Aducrae, 
&e. 

KooLsssiAN Ist.u.—A small island 
in the Mastern Seas, one or the Sou- 
loo Archipelago. It is a low island, 
covered with wood, but destitute of 
water or inhal:tlants. 

Koonpan.—aA town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, dis trict of Ramgur, 
105 miles S. by W. trom vatna, Lat. 
24°. 01 N. Long. 849 47. 6. 

Koonrasser.—A sieell town in 
the Gujrat Peninsula, situated in the 
district of Moorvee, near the Ran. 

fiom tho village of Shey to this 
place the country is in’ a deplorable 
state, and the Villages nearly unin- 
habited, on recount of the ‘tumult 
and confusion that pervade the whole 
district. "Phe adjacent country is a 
pertect flat, with little or no wood; 
but cultivation is only seen in the 
Immediate vicinity of villages, 

Koorsan, (Curava)—A town in 
the provinee of Gundwana, district 
of Choteesgur, 36 miles N. 7. from 
re Liat, 22°. 25'.N. Long. 
83°. 87... 

KKoorwey.—A town in the pro- 
vinec of Malwah, situated on the 
banks of the Betwah, 113 miles S.W. 
from Chatterpoor. Lat, 24°. 114 N. 
Long, 78°. 17%. LE. Koorwey and 
Boraso are two towns almost united, 
and are of considerable size, the first 
having a large stone fort... ‘They are 
ihabited by Patans. who settled 
here during the reign of Aurengzebe. 
In 1790 the nabob's revenuc amount-. 
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ed to between one and two lacks of 
rupees, but it was sequestered by the 
Maharattas for payment of a debt 
due to them. = (Flunter, *c.) 

Koraut, (Capala, the Front).—A 
town belonging to the Nizam, in the 
provinee of Bejapoor, district of Gu- 
jyundergur, 63 miles N. W. from Bel- 
lary. Lat. 15°.28/,N. Long.76°. 6". 1. 

‘This is one of the strongest places 
in the South of India. ‘the lower 
fort is a semi-cirele, at the bottom 
of a steep rocky mountain, iinme- 
diately commanded by a middle and 
upper fort. ‘The last overlooks the 
whole, and contains granarics and 
reservoirs, excavated im the solid 
rock. The whole is formed of one 
iminense rock, almost perpendicular 
to a great height, except one part to 
the south east, where a wall is crect- 
ed 66 feet high and 36 feet thick, 
mostly composed of large stones, 
The breadth between the rocks is 
about 30 fect. 

In 1790, when this place was pos- 
sessed by 'Tippoo, it was besiewed by 
the Nizam’s army, assisted by a small 
detachment, Ht held out six months, 
and at length capitalated, the go- 
vernor beg more intimidated to 
this measure, by the fall of Banga- 
floor, than compelled by any urgent 
necessity. ‘The garrison, in number 
about 3000, were allowed) ta march 
south, and the adjacent country was 
overrun and destroyed by the Ni- 
zam’s cavalry. CAISIS. fe.) 

Koran, (Cara).—-A distriet in the 
province of Allahabad, situated in 
the doab of the Ganges and Jumna, 
anu between the 26th and 27th de- 
vrees of nerth latitude. The coun- 
try in zeneral is flat, exeepting on 
the high banks of the Ganges, on 
Which the villages are usually situ- 
at@d, surrounded by mango trees, 
aad which in many places expands 
to reaches of cight or nine miles cx- 
tent. ‘The whole territory is fertile, 
well watered, and in a progressive 
state of prosperity, since it was ceded 
to the British, by the Nabob of Oude, 
in 1801. By Aby Fazel, in 1582, 
at is described as follows; 
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“ Sircar Korah, containing nine 
mahals; measurement, 3-L1.170 bee- 
gahs; revenue, 17,397,567 dams; 
seyurghal, 469,350 dams. "This. sir- 
ear furnishes 500 cavalry, 10. cle- 
phants, and 15,000 infantry.” 

Koran.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, situated in the doab of 
the Ganges and Summa. Lat. 26° 
6. N. Lone, 80% 40% 1. 

Vravelling distance trom Luck- 
now, 67 miles; from Avra, 18; 
from Delhi, 3801; and froin Calentta, 
by Birbhoom, miles, (fennel, 
se. ¥e.) 

Koran.—A village in the province 
of Cutch, situated about 10) miles 
south from Lackpat Bander, on the 
road from that place to Mandavee, a 
sea-porton the Galf of Cuteh. Lat. 
23° 38’. N. 

The surrounding country is ,very 
hilly, and yields large quantities of 
iron ore. Near the village are two 
or three furnaces for smelting it. 
(Maxfield, Sc.) 

Korincut—aA_ district: or valley 
in the Island of Sumatera, situated at 
the back of the range of high moun- 
tains by which the countries of Anak 
Sungei and Tndrapoor are hounded, 
This valley is ata great height above 
ihe sé¢a, and contain: ove of the 
beautiful lakes so common among 
the mountains in the interior of Sua- 
matra. Pt abounds with fish, aad its 
banks are covered with villages, 

The inhabitants of this district are 
helow the common stature of the 
Malays, with herder visages, high 
cheek bones, and well knit in their 
limbs. ‘They are execedingly jea- 
lous of strangers, These people 
dwell in hordes, many fainilies being 
crowded together in one long huild- 
ing, sometimes extending 250 leet. 
The potatoe is here a common 
article of food, but the cocoa nut 
proves aburtive. The soil produces 
excellent tobacco and cotton, and 
also indigo of the small leafed kind. 
The natives make gunpowder, and 
in order to increase its strength (as 
they imagine), they mix it withe 
pepper dust. 
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In a small reeess on the margin 
of the lake, accessible only by wa- 
ter, is one of those receptacles of 
misery to which the feprons are 
sent. "The inhabitants of this  ele- 
vatcd mountainous region are de- 
scribed as having stronger animal 
spirits than those of the plain, and 
pass their lives with more varicty 
than the torpid inhabitants of the 
voast. ‘Uhey breath a greater spi- 
rit of independence, and Leing tie- 
quently cngaged in warfare, villave 
against village, are better, prepared 
to resist invasion, (Marsden, from 
Myr. Charles Campbell.) 

KoRJEHAAK.—A small Seik town 
in the province of Lahore, situated 
on the west side of the Jhylum (the 
ancient Ptydassus), 74 miles N. W. 
from the city of Lahore. Lat. 32°. 
40". N. luoug. 75° 44. i. 

Korounp.—A town in the Nabob 
of Oude’s territories, 27 miles N. by 
W. from the city of Lacknow. Lat. 
27°, 41. N. Long. 80° 44’. 1. 

Kosuan, (Ahush ab, sweet Water). 
—A small town in the Afghan ter- 
ritories, in the province of Lahore, 
90 miles N. N. 1. from the city of 
Lahore. Lat. 31° 44 N. Long. 
71°. 59". E. 

Koran, (Cata, the Fort).—A town 
in the province of Ajmeer, district 
of Llarowty, situated on the cast side 
of the Chumbul, 150 miles travelling 
distance N. from Oojain. Lat. 25°. 
‘1’. N. Long. 75°. 48. KE. 

This city is of considerable ex- 
tent, and of an irregular oblong 
form, enclosed by a stone wall with 
round bastions, within which are 
many good stove houses, besides 
several handsome public buildings. 
‘lo the west it has the River Chum- 
bul, and on the north-east a clear 
Jake ; which on two sides is banked 
with stone, and in the centre has a 
building called Jugmundul, conse- 
erated to religious purposes. 

In 3790, the revenne of Kotah 
and the adjoining district was 30 
Jacks of rupees; out of which a 
ctributc was paid of two lacks of 
rupecs to Sindia, and the same: to 
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Holkar. At present the River Pars 
buttee forms one boundary of the. 
Kotah territories, the legitimate ra- 


jah of which (of the tribe Flara,) is 


kept in confinement by a person 
named Rajah Zalim Singh, who has 
Jong usurped the management of 
public affairs, and still occnpied the 
government in 180. (Huuter, 
Broughton, Rennel, &e.) 

hoyar.—A town in the Nizam’s 
territories, in the provinee of Berar, 
20 miles N. W. from-Chandah. Lat. 
20°. 6’. N. Long. 79°. 35’. TE. 

Krakatoa {siz.—This island 1s 
the southernmost: of a group situated 
in the Straits of Sunda. It has a 
high peaked: hill at ‘the south end, 
which lies in 6°. 9. 8, aud 105°. 1a" 
Ki. ‘The whole circuit of the island 
is not more than 10 miles, Krakatua 
is esteemed very healthy in com- 
parison with the neighbouring coun- 
trices, and. contains a hot spring, 
Which the natives use as a bath, 
The whole island is covered with 
trees, except on the spots which the 
natives have cleared for rice ficlds, 
The coral reefs afford plenty of sinall 
turtic. (King, fe.) . : 

Kraw.—This isthmus comects 
the Malay Peninsula with the con- 
tinent of Asia; and in the narrowest 
part does not exceed 97 miles across 
from sea to sea. On the west side 
there is a river navigable tor vessels 
a little way up, where the portage 
or carrying place is but six hours 
from another river called ‘Tomiong ; 
which, without falls or rapids, runs 
through a well inhabited country, 
formerly subject to Siam, into the 
Ray of Siam, near the Larchin 
Islands, ‘his quarter has, however, 
been recently much devastated by 
the wars of the Birmanus and Sia- 
mese. ‘This isthmus is within thtee 
weeks sail of Madras, and it it were 
desirable, an overland intercourse for 
the conyeyance of letters to and 
from China might be established, .to 
save the time and trouble of going 
round the Peninsula by the Straits 
of Malacca. .(Fe-rest, &c.) 

Krisana River.—See KistNas -« 
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Kratar.—A small and monn- 


tainous district, in the province of 


Cashmere, situated between the 34th 
and 35th degrees of north latitude. 

KKUMBA Luia.—A town in the Guj- 
rat Peniusula, situated near the 
Gulf of Cutch, and subject to the 
Jam of Noanagar, 

This place is populous, and con- 
tains many houses inhabited by 
Gogla Brahmins, who are attendants 
on Runehor (an incarnation 
Visbuu) at Dwaraca. ‘These Brah- 
mins, having realized fortunes from 
the pilgrims who resort to the pa- 
goda, have retired to Kumballia, as 
an asylum adapted for conimerce, to 
which they are much inelined, 

The port of this place is the village 
of Sirreyah, distant about five miles, 
and situated on the sea shore; the 
inhabitants being mostly fishermen 
and sea-furing people. It is tre- 
quented by vessels of from 150 to 
200 candics (560 pounds cach), but 
the merchants residing at) Kum- 
ballia, the port generally has that 
name also. ‘The imports are rice, 
cocoa. nuts, and spices, from Mala- 
har, and timber from Calicut and 
Damann. From henee bajerec is 
sent across the Gulf to Cuateh, the 
tnhabitants of which consume much 
of that grain, but raise little in their 
own country, 

Kunnballia is a walled town with 
four gates, the fortifications being 
merely sufficient to keep the sur- 
rounding country in awe; but the 
town is substantially built, the rocky 
hills in the neighbourhood affording 
abundance of materials. ‘The town 
is said to have received its name 
from a remarkably lofty stone pillar, 
now removed, which pillars are 
‘alled by the natives Kumbha. The 
hfuks of the River Ghee, for some 
distance up and down from Kum- 
Lallia, are covered with gardens, 
producing the fruits common to this 
side of Hindostan, and vegetables 
arc also plenty. A dam is built 
across the River Ghec, and raised 
12 féet above its, bed, which cou- 
tains water sufficient for the town 
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throughout the whole year. ‘The 
surrounding country is fertile, and 
intersected) by the River Qond. 
( Macnurda, Se.) 

Kenpan, (Candala).—A town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
'Fiperah, 74 miles S. W.. by S. from 
Dacea, Lat. 239. 12”. N. Long. 91° 
18’... The adjacent country is al- 
most oue entire forest, abounding 
with all sorts of wild) animals, par- 
ficularly clephants of an’ excellent 
quality, but inferior in value fo those 
of Chitlagone, 

Kunparur.—aA town in the pro- 
vinee of Canara, 55 miles N,N. W. 
from Mangalore. Lat. 13°. 33’. N. 
Long. 74°. 47". 

"This place is situated on the banks 
of ariver, whieh, in different places, 
is called by different names, accord- 
ing to the villages which if passes, 
"This river is, ingencral, the beandary 
between the northern and southern 
divisions of Canara; but Kundapur 
was formerly under the collector of 
the northern division. 

At the villages on the banks of 
this river all the goods going to, or 
coming from Bednore, are Janded 
and shipped. ‘The custom house is 
at Kundapoor, but the principal 
shipping-place is further up the river 
at Barcelore. On the north side of 
the river Tippoo had a dock; bat 
the water on the bar, even at spring 
lides, ducs not exceed 134 feet. The 
river, or rather lake, at Kundapur, 
has only one opening into the seca, 
but receives five fresh water streatns 
from the hills, which, mecting the 
tide in this wide basin, fornia a jsmm- 
ber of islands. ‘The town at pre- 
sent contains above 300 houses, and 
was formerly the head-quarters of a 
battalion of sepoys. (J*. Buchanan, 
§e. Se.) sos 

KuNNEE, (Canz)—A town in the 
province of Delhi, district of Sir- 
hind. ‘This place is surrounded with 
a mud wall, 20 feet high, with a wet 
ditch all round, 12 feet deep, and 
18 bread; yet, in 1809, it was e¢va- 
caoted to the British without resist. 
ance. (Lith Register, &c.) 
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Kurpa.---A town in the province 
of Gujrat, acar the N. W., frontier, 
and situated about three miles south 
from Theraud, to which it is sub- 
ject. Approaching from the south 
the jungie continues as far as Kurda, 
where if opens gradually, but the 
soil continues sandy and unprodac- 
five, with thickets scattered over it. 
The want of water is every where 
telf, which may probably aceount 
tur the paucity of wild animals to 
be found in the country. 

KurGomMMAn, (Cargama). — A 
town in the province of Gundwana, 
6-F niles N. trom Ruattinpoor. Lat. 
030 11.N. Long. 82° 25”. FE. This 
place is situated in the proper Goand 
country, and continues subject: tu 
an independent rajah of that tribe. 
In the wild country, a few miles 
south from Kargommah, neither sil- 
ver hyr copper coins are current, 
but cowries pass for twice the value 
they sustain in Bengal. (Blunt, &e.) 

Kurranpate, (Ahsharabagh). — 
An Atghan town, in the province of 
Cabul, 25 miles 8S. W. from Ghizni. 
Lat. 83° 28! N. Long. 67° 57’. BK. 

KuTrore.— Seco CA¥FRISTAN. 

Keruspea Iste.—An island ad- 
jacent to the Chittagong district, ta 
the province of Bengal, being se- 
parated by a narrow straif, 10 where 
excecding two miles in breadth, ‘The 
leneth of the island may be estimat- 
ed at 13 miles, by four the average 
breadth. On the surrounding sea 
coast small oysters of an excellent 
flayour are procured, aud transported 
by the inhabitants to Dacea and 
Catentta for sale to the Europeans, 
the uatives having an aversion to 
every species of shell fish. 

KyNprr.—-A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Ramgur, 95 
miles S. by W. from Patna. Lat. 
249.15" N. Long. 83°, 5. 2B. 

Kyranoun, Ashirazhur),—A town 
belonging to Goand Kajahs, tribu- 
tary to the Nagpoor Maharattas, in 
th: province of Guidwana, 86 miles 
S.W. from Ruttanpoor,  Lygt. 21° 

+27’. N. Long. 81° 324. E 
Ryratr, (Ashirerati)—aA district 
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in Northern Hindostan, situated be- 
tween the 27th and 28th degrees of 
north latitude. ‘Fo the north it is 
bounded by the great Himalaya 
ridge of mountains; to the south by 
the Morung hills and forests; on the 
east it has Bootan; and on the west 
it is separated from Nepaul Proper, 
by an unexplored tract little kuown 
to Europeans. ‘The River 'Teesta 
or Sanpoo is the principal river, and 
Damsong the chicf town. 

This territory was formerly inde- 
pendent, but in the ycar 1769 the 
Rajah of Goreah having, after four 
years’ warfare, completed the con- 
quest of Nepaul, made himself mas- 
ter also of this country, and of other 
districts, as far as the borders of 
Cooeh, Bahar, and Bootan. 

Kyreccuor.——.A town in the pro- 
vines of Oude, district of Bareily, 
situated on the cast side of the Gog- 
grab River, 102 miles north from 
Lucknow. Lat, 28°. 18", N. Long. 
80°. 51’. i. 
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Laarat Ssiu-—An island in the 
Eastern Seas, situated off the north- 
em extremity of ‘Timorlaut. In 
length this island may be cstimated 
at 25 miles, by 12 the average 
breadth; but respecting its inhabi- 
tants, or productions, very little is 
known. 

Lanpooax.—An island about 15 
miles in cireumterence, situated on 
the N. W. coast of Borneo, opposite 
to the mouth of the River Borneo 
Proper. Lat. 5°, 20’. N. Long. 115°. 
E. ‘Vo this island the English = re- 
tired in 1775, when expelled by the 
Soolous from Balambangan. (For- 
rest.) 

Lacaracoonpa, (Lakertkhanda). 
—A town in the province of Bengal, 
district of Birhoom, 116 miles N. E. 
from Calcutta. Lat. 23%. 48. N. 
Long. 87°. 15’. F, 

LaccaDive Isies, (Laksha dutpa, 
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a Lick of Islets)—An Archipelago 
of low shoaly islands lying off the 
coast of Malabar, which is about 75 
miles distant from the nearest, and 
exttuding from the 10th to 12th de- 
gree of north latitude, being scpa- 
rated from each other by very wide 
channels. ‘These islands are very: 
sinall, the largest not containing six 
square miles of land, and are sur- 
rounded by coral shoals, whichven- 
ders their approach dangerous. 

Most of these islands are subject 
to the Bibby, or Princess of Cana- 
nore; and produce po graia, nor in- 
deed any thing but cocoa nuts, betel 
nuts, aud plantains. ‘The inhabi- 
taunts are all Moplays (Mahomme- 
dans), are very poor, and subsist 
mostly on cocoa huts and fish. Their 
principal exports are coir, which they 
make from the husk of the cocoa 
nat, jagory, cocoa nuts, and a little 
betel nut. Some coral is also carricd 
from the surrounding reefs to the 
continent of India, where it is used 
for inaking images, and for buning 
juto quick Jime. ‘The best coir ca- 
bles on the Coast of Malabar are 
made at Anjengo and Cochin from 
the fibres of the Laccadive cocoa 
nut; with the stem the natives of the 
islands make their boats, and their 
houses are entirely constructed from 
the materials furnished by that va- 
luable palm. These islands were 
discovered by Vasco de Gama dur- 
lug his first voyage, when retuniing 
to Kurope in 1499; but they have 
hever been perfectly explored, and 
their poverty thas hitherto preserved 
them from foreign invaders, (F. 
Buchanan, Se. §e’) 

Lacky Junciu.—See Batinpa. 

Lactno.—A_ province in India, 
beyond the Ganges, tributary to the 
sovegeign of Cochin China, but 
Which does not appear to have been 
ever explored by any Luropean. ‘To 
the south it is bounded by Laos ; to 
the north and east by Tungquin; and 
to the West by China. 

This territory is described by the 
Tungguinese as mountainous, rocky, 


covered with jungles and destitute 
21 
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of navigable rivers; the air sinus 
larly pestilential to the constitutions 
of strangers, and the water extremely 
unwholesoine, although the climate 
is cooler than Tungquin. Tn guing® 
from ‘Tunkin to Lactho travellers are 
obliged to traverse tor three or four 
days a wild uninhabited tract, and 
in the interior of Lactho the country 
is not much better, the population 
being dispersed over it in small and 
savage communities, whose dialects 
are unintelligible to each other, They 
are governed by hereditary chiefs, 
and engaged perpetually in hostili- 
ties with the acighbonring tribes— 
quarter bemg seldom granted on 
either side. | 

The jsmall commerce that subsists 
is carried on with ‘Tunequin, from 
whence salt is imported; but in 
cases of necessity they procure a salt 
of a very interior quality fOm ‘the 
ashes of burned vegetables." Salt 
fish, oil, and sume silk stuffs for the 
chiefs, are also imported; the ex- 
ports to 'Tungguin are chiefly buffa- 
loes and cotton. There is no coin 
current here except what ts procured 
from Tungguin, the traflie being car- 
ried on by barter, in which buflaloes 
are medium of exchange. [hn some 
parts of Lactho shells, or cowrics, 
are used for exchanging articles of 
small value. 

The Tangguinese, from whom all 
our information is derived, assert, - 
that in this province there arc many 
extraordinary natural caverns, which 
appear to have been formerly in- 
habited, and. to have served as (em- 
ples to the natives. Many of them 
arc now filled with petrifactions and 
chrystalizations of different serts and 
colours, One cavern is described as 
a mile across, perfurating a moun- 
tain, and another as being entered 
under ground in a buat. 

Lactho never having been visited 
by any European, the nature of its 
religion has never been accurately 
ascertained ; but itis, in all proba- 
bility, some modification of the widely 
extendeddoctrines of Buddha. Some 
of the tribes, whose habitations are 
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permanen®? have idols, which are 


reputed to be the sume as those of 


Lun..juin; but it is said the vene- 
ration for their aneestors, so com- 
mon over iis part of Asia, docs not 
prevail. (De Bissachere, &ev) 
Davos Usces.-- cluster of high 
rugeed small ishaads, running in 
ridges fram the mountains to the. Seay 
with beautiful vallies between them, 


and sitnated off the No W. coast of 


the Malay Peninsula. 
N. Lone. 99° 40°. #. 

Laprones Isites.—A_ cluster of 
small islands situated off the south- 
ern extremity of China, the latitude 
of the great Ladroue being pa Nas Ue 
N. and the longitude 113° 44. /. 
With the adjacent islands the Ja- 
drones are so near to the continent, 
that they appear like disjointed frag- 
ments trom the mein land. All the 
islands Yo the eastward of the great 
Fadrofie are steeper than those to 
the westward. "Phe former are high 
and uneven, and the depth of water 
among them is about 20 fithoms, 
The latter are of an even: surtree, 
and when taken together appear like 
a continued land, “the water amour 
them being shoaler than among the 
former, ‘There are some springs to 
be found on them, the water ol which 
is not brackish, nor has it a chaly- 
beate, or any other mineral taste. 

| ‘he Ladrone Isiands are the re- 
‘sort of pirates who infest the mouth 
of the Canton River, and have long 
act the whole naval power of the 
Chinese at defiance. Jn 1805 they 
had by conquest acquired possession 

of the southern part of Formosa, 

from whence a great deal of grain is 
exported, and of the whole Island 
of Hainan. (Staunton, Krusenstern, 
he.) 

Lanar.—A small town subject to 
the Maharattas, in the province of 
Agra, 40 miles 8. E. trom Gohud, 
Lat. 20°. 13". N. Long, 78° 59% 

Lanpack, (Ladak).—<A_ proviuce 
to the north of the great Himalaya 
ridge of mountains, and situated 
principally between the 3¢th and 
3710 degrees of north latitude. 'I'o 


Lat. 6°. a. 
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the north it is bounded by Tibei; a. 
the south by the Nahry Sangkar pro- 
vince ; to the east it has Tibet; and 
on the west the province of Cash- 
mere. His limits are wholly uigle- 
fined, aud the inferior bas been but 
imperfectly explored. "Phe province 
fis remathably elevated aud rugeed, 
but most probably declines from its 
southern and most elevated) boun- 
dary both to the north and west. 

By the merchants in iiindostan, 
Who trade to the regions of Tibet, 
Lahdack is described as an inde- 
pendent territory situated from Ger- 
toh in ‘Vibet west: from Cashmere 
north: ata distanee of E> days jour- 
ney fromeither place. "Phe town of 
Lahdack is the mart between Cash- 
micre and VTeeshoo Loomboo. From 
Tibet it imports the tine goats hair, 
or shawl wool, which is re-cxperted 
to Cashmere, and there manufae- 
tured into shawls; to Pibet Labdack 
exports apricots, raisins, hishimisses, 


curmauits, dates, almonds, aud. sat- 
frou, "The trade is eutirely managed 


by the inhabitants of “Tibet, who 
find a direct road bevond the Uima- 
laya Mountaips, and over a level 
country from Gertolkh to Lahdack. 

We are so little acquainted with 
the interior of this province, that it 
has neyer been accurately ascertain- 
ed what reiigion the natives profess ; 
but from their ecographical position, 
and other cireumstauces, it is: pro- 
babte they follow the doctrines of 
Buddha. "The father of the Teshoo 
Lama, who reigned in 1774, was a 
"Tibetian, and his motlter a near re- 
lation of the Rajah of Lahdack, from 
whom he learned the Hindostany 
language, which he could speak 
when visited by Mr. Bogle, the am- 
bassador dispatched by My. Hastings 
to his court. (Colebrooke, Webb, ('ur- 
ner, Bogle, sc.) 

LANDACK.— -\ town in the pro- 
vince of Lahdack, placed in the 
maps in Fat. 35°. N. Long. 78° 10%, 
KR. but as the geography of the pro- 
Vince is as yep very uncertain, it ts 
probable that When better cxplored 
anew. position¢will be assigued to 
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this place, Merchants travelling from 
Hindostan to Yarchaud in Chinese 
‘Tartary rendezvous at this place, 
from whence they proceed in a body, 
travelling the greatest part of the 
way along the. banks of the Lidus, 
Which they assert comes within two 
days journey of Lahdack. Lf trie, 
this fact would matertally alter the 
geography of this part of Asia, but 
the natives are generally so loose 
aud inaccurate in “their observations, 
that itcannot be depended on, (Wile 
ford, Se. Se.) 
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A large province in’ Hindostan, 
extending from the 30th to 84th de- 
grees of north fatitude. ‘Po the 
north itis bounded by the province 
of Cashmere, 
Puckolit and Muazatlcrabad; to the 
south by Delhi, Ajmeer, and Mool- 
tan; to the east it is separated by the 
Sutuleje from) various districts in 
Northern Tlindostan; and to the 
west by the Indus from Afghauistan. 
In length it may be estimate dat 320 
miles, by 220 miles the average 
breadth, By Abul Fazel, in 1582, 
this province is described as follows: 

“The soubah of Lahore is situated 
in the second climate, "The length 
from the River Sutuleje is 180 coss, 
the breadth from Bhember to Chow- 


kundy, one of the dependencies of 


Sutgurrah, measures 86 coss. On 
the east lies Sirhind; on the north 
Cashmere; on the south Beykancer 
and Ajmeer; Mooltan bounds it on 
the west. "This soubah has six fine 
rivers issuing from = the northern 
mountains; the Sutuleje, the Beyah, 
the Ravey, the Chinaub, the Jhy- 
lum, or Behut, anciently the Be- 
dusta, and the Sinde, or Indus. 

“ ‘This soubah Is very populous, 
highly cultivated, and exceeding 
healthy. The cultivated lands are 
chiefly supplicd with water from 
wells, ‘The winter is much severer 
here than in any other part of Hin- 


dostan, although considerably milder 
212 


lains is sold the whole year, 


and the districts of 
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than in Persia or Tartary. {co 
brought from the northern) moun- 
The 
horses rescinble irakties, aud are very 
fine, In some parts by sifting and 
washing the sands of the rivers, the y 
obtain “wold, silver, copper, rowey, 
tin, brass, and lead. 

“This soubah contains five doa- 
behs, subdivided into 234 perguan- 
nabs. ‘The measured lands are 
16,155,643 becgahs; amount of re- 
venue 5691581 23 dams; out of 
which 9,865,594 dains are seyurghal. 
It bas 54,480 cavalry, and 426,086 
infantry. ‘This province is subdivided 
into the following districts, viz. 1. 
Doabeh Beyt dallinder; 2. Doabch 
Barry; 3. Retehnabad; 4. Doabeb 
Jennet; and 5. Sinde Sagor.” 

The district named Retehnabad, 
in the above description, compre- 
hends the country between the Ra- 
vey and the Chinaub; and thé Doa- 
beh dennet, that between the Che- 
hanb and the Jhylum. 

The province of Lahore consists 
of two portions nearly equal; the 
mountainous, which occupies — the 
whole extent from 32°. north, and 
the flat country to the south of this 
latitude, better known by the name 
of the Punjab, from the five cele- 
brated rivers by which it is imter- 
seeted, which flatter appellation is 
sometimes but erroncously applicd 
to the whole province. ‘The climate 
of course varies, and in the winter 
season 2a degree of cold, little in- 
ferior to that of the central regions 
of Europe, is experienced in the 
northem districts, 

That part of the province deno- 
minated the Punjab is by far the 
most fertile, and) produces in great 
abundance, when properly cultivated, 
wheat, barley, rice, pulse of all sorts, 
sugar cane,’ tobacco, and various 
fruits, and is also well supplicd with 
cattle. Owing, however, to the de- 
vastations it has sustained, and the 
number of petty hostile states into 
which it is subdivided, the whole 
tract offcountry being betwixt the 
Jumna and the Indus, is but very 
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‘mperfeetly cultivated, and exhibits 
a great proportion of waste land. 

in the eastern parts of this pro- 
vince the sides of the inhabited 
mountains produce wheat, barley, 
and a variety of small grains. The 
cultivated spaces project from the 
body of the hill, in separate flats, in 
the form of a range of semicircular 
stairs. ‘The ground, which is strong 
and productive, has been propelled 
iuto these projections by the rains, 
which fall with great violence among 
these mountains from June until 
October, The earth washed down 
is preserved in that state by but- 
tresses of loose stones. Rice is also 
cultivated in the narrow vallies, but 
not in great quantities; nor is it the 
usual food of the inhabitants, who 
chietly subsist on wheat, and bread 
and pease made into a thick soup. 

tn the monutainons tract between 
Jamboe and Cashmere are seen 
many pines, which grow on the face 
of the mountains, and the willow 
here is also a common occurrence, 
The resinous part of the fir cut in 
slips supplics the common uses of 
the lamp, but the method of ex- 
tracting its turpentine and tar is not 
known, or practised by the natives. 
The climate of the northern districts 
of Lahore is not favourable to fruits 
and vegetables, being too hot for the 
Persian productions, and not suff- 
ciently warm to mature those of In- 
dia. In many parts of this province 
large beds of fussil salt are found, 
and the mountainous tracts were 
they investigated would probably 
prove rich in all sorts of ininerals. 

An open regular trade with the 
Punjab, from the other parts of Hin- 
dostan has, in a great measure, ceas- 
ed; but petty merchants, by apply- 
ing for passports to the different 
chicfs of the Scik territories, previous 
to entering their houndarics, are ge- 
nerally supplied with them, through 
which medium a trifling commerce 
is carried on. The exports from La- 
hore to the countries west of the 
Indus are sugar, rice, indigv, wheat, 
and white cotton cloths; the im- 
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orts from these countries are swords, 

orses, fruit, lead, and spices. The 
exports to Cashmere are nearly the 
same as to Persia; the imports being 
shawls, a varicty of cloths, saffron, 
and fruit. 

With the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains the natives of the Punjab ex- 
change cloth, matchlocks, horses, for 
iron and other smaller commodities. 
From the Deccan are imported sul- 
phur, indigo, salt, lead, iron, Kuropean 
coarse broad cloth, aud spices; the 
exports to the Deccan are horses, 
camels,’ sugar, rice, white cloth, 
matchlocks, swords, and bows and 
arrows. ‘This trade is not carried on 
by any particular route, but de- 
pends on the character of the chiefs 
through whose districts they pass. 
The most considerable part of the 
trade is carried on from Anmritsir by 
the way of Matchwaywara to Dutt- 
vala southward, by the way of Hansi, 
Rajghur, and Orcecha, into the 
western part of the Rajpoot country 
by the way of Kythul, Jeind, and 
Dadery, and lastly by Carnaul to- 
wards Delhi. 

Commerce jis much obstructed, 
heavy duties being levied on it by 
all the petty rmlers through whose 
districts if passes, which caused 
great part of the Cashmere trade to 
be carried to Hindostan Proper, by 
the dificult and mountainous route 
of Jaminuo, Nadone, and Serinagur. 
The Scik chiefs in the Punjab, have, 
however, lately discovered their er- 
ror; and have endeavoured by a 
more strict administration of just- 
iee, and affording facilities, to re 
sture confidence to the merchant. 

{n the collection of the revenue 
the general rale with the Seiks is, 


that the chief receives one half of 


the produce; but the whole ofthis 
is never levied, the ryots, or culti- 
vators, being treated with great in- 
dulgence. ‘The administration of 
justice among this sect is in a very 
rude and imperfect state; for al- 
though their scriptures inculcate go- 
neral maxims of justice, they are 
not considered 4s books flaw. ‘Tri- 


justice. 
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fling disputes are settled by the heads 
of villages, by the chiefs, or by ar- 
bitration. ‘This last is ealled pan- 
chayet, or a court of five, and is a 
court of arbitration assembled in 
every part of India under a native 
government; and as they are always 
chosen from men of the best reputa- 
tion in the place where they mect, 
this court has a high character for 
Murder is sometimes pu- 
pished by the chicf, but more gene- 
rally by the relations of the de- 
ceased, 

The inhabitants of this province 
are composed of Seiks, Singhs, Jauts, 
Rajpoots, other Hindoos of Jower 
castes, and Mahommedans. = The 
inhabitants professing the Mahom- 
medan religion, remaining within the 
Seik territories in the proviuce of 
J.ahore, are very numcrons, but all 
poor, and appear au oppressed, de- 
spised race. They till the ground, 
and are employed to carry burthens, 
and do all sorts of hard Iabour. "They 
ure not allowed to eat beet, or to 
say their prayers aloud, and but sel- 
dom permitted to assemble in their 
mosques, of which tew have cseaped 
destruction. 
Seiks are more fortunate. ‘They are 
protected from the tyranny and vio- 
Jence of their chiets by the precepts 
of their common religion, and by the 
condition of their country, which 
enables to abandon, whenever they 
chuse, a leader whom they dislike ; 
and the distance of a few miles ge- 
nerally places them under the pro- 
tection of his rival and enciny. In 
the Punjab it is reckoned that one- 
fourth of the whole inhabitants are 
Singhs, who continue to receive con- 


verts; but a considerable number of 


the qultivators are Jauts. The na- 
tives of the mountains are composed 
of different classes of Hiudoos; and 
little difference of manner is seen 
between them and the southern Hin- 
doos, except such as arise from a 
residence in a low or a mountainous 
countrys ‘The women in the hilly 
tracts towards the eeast have an 
elive complexion, and are delicately 
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shaped; their manners are also wi- 
der less constraint than to the south 
in Hindostan Proper. Amone these 
mountaiucers the guitres, or swelled 
throat, is very common. 

In the north-western borders of 
Lahore the inhabitants are chielly 
Afghans, who live in small forts or 
walled villages, and entertain mutual 
dread and distrust of cach other. 
"This quarter is subjected to much 
desolation by the depredations of the 
Seiks on the Attock and adjacent 
districts. Vhe Seik inhabitants be- 
tween ,the Ravey and Chinaub are 

valled Dharpi Singhs, from the coun- 
try being called Dharpi. ‘The Dhane- 
eeb Singhs are beyond the Chinaub, 
but within the Jhyium River, Tu 
the Punjab the natives are remark- 
able for well-arranged white teeth, 
pawn and betel being not so4nuch 
used here as in other parts of Hdia. 
In this quarter of Lahore it is no 
uncommon event to meet with a fa- 
keer (a devotee or mendicant) tra- 
velling about ina palanquin, clad itt 
silk, with numerous attendants of 
horse and foot to protect his sacred 
person. "These fanatics are extreme- 
ly proud, and in gencral insolent and 
abusive to Europeans, The Pun- 
Jabee provincial dialect is generally 
spoken in this country, and is a mix- 
ture of Wfindostany and Persian, 
without any peculiar written chi- 
racter. 

The Sciks, or rather Singhs, have 
in general the Hindoo caste of couu- 
tenance somewhat altered by their 
long beards, are as active as the Ma- 
harattas, and) much more robust, 
from their living fuller, and enjoying 
a healthier climate. ‘Their courage 
is equal to that of any of the natives 
of India; and, when wrought upon 
by prejudice or religion, is quite des- 
perate. ‘hey are all horsemen, and 
have no infantry in their own coun- 
try, except for the defence of their 
towns and villages; but they gene- 
rally serve as infantry iu foreign ar- 
nies. ‘They are bold, and rather rough 
in their address, speaking invariably 
in a loud bawling tone of voice. 
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The Seik merchant or cultivator, 
if he be a Singh, differs little in cha- 
racter from the seldier, as he wears 
arms, wid is from education very 
prompt to use them. ‘The Khalasa 
Sciks (the original followers of Na- 
nac) diller widely from. the Singhs. 
They are full of intrigue, pliant, ver- 
satile, and jiasinuating ; and have all 
the art of the lower classes of Liin- 
doos employed in’ business, whom 
they also so much resemble in their 
dress and other particulars, that it is 
difficult to distinguish them, The 
three religious tribes of Acalies, Sha- 
hid, and Nirmala, have each their 
peculiar mannerg., The Nanac Poo- 
tras, or descendants of Nanac, bave 
the character of a mild, inoffensive 
race. 

The Scik Hindoo converts con- 
tinue all those civil usages and cus- 
tums of the tribes to whieh they be- 
lonved, that they can practice, with- 
out infringing the tenets of Nanae, 
of the jas uations of Gooreo Govind, 
They we very strict respecting diet 
and intermarriages. ‘Che Mahom- 
medan converts, who become Sciks, 
intermarry with each other; but are 
allowed to preserve none of their 
usuages, being obliged to cat hog’s 
flesh, and abstain from circumcision. 
The seiks or Singhs are yorbidden 
the use of tobaceo, but are allowed 
to indulge inv spirituous liquors, 
which they all drink to excess, it 
being rare to see a Scik soldier after 
sunset quite sober. ‘The 
epium and bang (another intoxicat- 
ing drug wis also quite: common. The 
military Seiks permit the hair of the 
head and beard to grow to a great 
length, and are remarkably tund of 
the flesh of the jingle hog, which ts 
fuod permitted by their taw,. 

The conduct of the Seiks to their 
women diliers june Material respect 
from that of the tribes of Lindoos 
and Mahommedans from whom they 
are descended, but may be consi- 
dered as more Jax than that of their 
ancestors, ‘They are all Lfursemen, 
and were formerly well mounted 
trom the Lacky Jungic; but are not 


jars. 


use of 
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now better mounted than the Ma- 
harattas. 

The country now possessed hy the 
Seiks, which reaches from 28° 430‘. 
to beyond 32°. north, inelndes all the 
Punjab, a small part of Mooltan, and 
most of the tract of country which 
lics beiween the Jumna and the Su- 
tuleje, in the province of Dethi. It 
is hounded on the northward and 
westward by the territories of the 
King of Cabul; to the castward by 
the territories of the mountain Ra- 


jahs of Jummoo, Nadone, and Sert- 


nagur; and to the southward by the 
territories of the English govern- 
ment, and {he sandy deserts of Hansi 
Hissar. "The Seitks inhabiting the 
countries between the Sutuleje and 
the Jumna are called Matawa Singhs, 
and were almost all converted from 
the Lindoo tribes of Jauts and Gu- 
Fhe principal chiefs of this 
tribe are the Rajyuwhs of Patiala, Tah- 
pessir, Weintal. and dbind., 

The government of the Seiks, con- 
sidered in its theory, may he termed 
aw theocracy, "Phe Acalics, or im- 
mortals, a class of Scik devotees, 
have, under the double character of 
fanatic priests and desperate soldiers, 
usurped the sole direction: of affairs 
at Aimritsir; and are, consequently, 
leading men in a council, which de- 
liberates under the influence of reli- 
gious enthusiasm. A chief who is 
unpopular with the Acalies must not 
only avoid Amritsir, but is likely to 
have his dependaauts tanght that it is 


pious to resist bis authority, When 
a Gooroo-mata, great national 


council, is called, all the Seik chiets 
assemble at Amritsir, aud ali private 
animosities are supposed to cease, 
The last assembly was called in: 
1805, when the British army pussued 
Holkar into the Punjab, ‘The prin- 
cipal chiefs of the Sciks are all de- 
scended from Hindoo tribes, there 
being no instance of a Singh sprung 
from a Mahommedan family attain- 
my high power. 

se ik, properly Sixh or Sicha, is a 
sauserit word, Svhich signifies a dis- 
ciple or devoted follower. “Nanae 
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Shah, the fonuder of the Scik sect, 
vas bornat the village of Pulwundy, 
in the district of Bhatti, and province 
of Lahore, ALD. 3469, and died at 


Kirthipoor Dehra, on the benks of 


the Ravey. tie was suceceded by 

2% Gooroo Angud, who wrote some 
chapters of the sacred book, and diced 
A.A). Waar. 

Amera Dass a Khetri sueceed- 
ed him, and died A, D. 157-4. 

4, Ram Dass, the son of Amera 
Dass, followed. "This Goorgo im- 
proved the town ef Chak and. the 
famous tank or reservoir, Which tie 
called) Amritsir, a name signifying 
the water of immortality. Hie died 
in 1581, and was suceceded by his 
Son, 

5. Arjooumal, who rendered him- 
self famous by compiling the Adi 
Granth, or first sacred hook of the 
Sciks, and thus gave a consistent 
formand order to their religion, Pe 
diced in L606, and was tollowed by 
hhis son, 

6. Hurgovind. = This) was the 
first warlike Gooroo, or priest mili- 
tant, and is said first to have al- 
lowed his followers to eat the flesh 
of animals, with the exception of the 
cow. He died in 1644, and had for 
his sueecssor his erandson, 

7. Ufurray, whose rale was tran- 
quil, and who in IGGL was succeeded 
by his SON, 

8, Hurkrishna, who died at Dethi 
A. D. 1664. After much opposition 
ms SUCCESSOF Was 

9. 'Fegh BRehadar. "his Gooroo 
Was put to death by the Mogul go- 
vernment mn 1675, after having rc 
sided for some tine in obscurity at 
Patua. 

10, Gooroo Govind, the 
Tiegh Bahadur, followed. 
new modelled the whole government 
of the Seiks, and converted them 
into a band of ferocious soldiers, 
changing their name from Scik to 
Singh, which signifies a fion, and 
had before heen exelusiv ely assumed 
by the Rajpoot tribes. He ordered 
his fullowers 
their heads, or sh&ve their beards, 


son oof 
This chief 


not to cut the hair off 
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After much skinnishing™ With the 
Mahommedans, during the ccien .f 
Aurenezebe, he was oxpelled from 
Lahore, and is supposed to have died 
A.D. 1768, at Naded, in the Deerin, 
The Seiks cousider Gooroo Nanae 
as the author of their religion, but 
revere Gooroe Gos ind as the founder 
of their worldiy greatness and poli- 
tical independence. tle was the 
last achnowledged Gocroo, or reli- 
cions ruler of the Seiks, 

During the confusion which took 
place in’ Hindostan, on the death of 
Aurengzebe, in 1707, the Sctks in- 
creased in strength, aud devastated 
the country, ander the command of 
a obairaget (religious mendivant), 
named Banda, who was at length 
faken prisoner by the emperor's of- 
ficers, and executed. ‘The ve sulb re- 
mains aseet of Se ins, muned Bandai, 
or foilowers of Banda, who “chiedly 
reside da Vooltan, Patta, and other 
cities on the banks of the Tndus, 

From the death of Banda (about 
1711) until the invasion of India by 
Nadir Shah, we hear nothing of the 
Setks, who are related there to haye 
plundered part of that couguerer’s 
baggage. Inthe subsequent. disso- 
lution of goverment, which took 
place in’ Lahore and the adjacent 
provinees, the Seik power strength- 
ened; and, during the first Abdalli 
Afghan iavasion, in 1746, they made 
themselves master of a considerable 
part of the doab of favey and dai- 
Jinder. They received Many severe 
checks from the *tahommedans, and 
in 1672 and 1763 were almost exter- 
minaied by Abnied Shab Abdalli and 
the Afghans; but from their deter- 
mined spirit of resistance they al- 
Ways yose superior to their misfor- 
tunes, until they acquired their pre- 
sent extensive possessions, 

for many years past they have 
been mostly vecupied by petty in- 
ternal feuds, fravsmitted from father 
toson. Independent of the compa- 
ratively larger conquests fn which 
the gre: ter” chiels are occasionally 
cngage’, every village has become 
an object of dispute ; and there a 
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few in the'Punjab, the rule of which 
is not contested by brothers or near 
relations. In this state their power 
became so little formidable, that 
about 1803, General Perron, who 
eommanded a body of troops in the 
service of Dowlet Row Sindia, in- 
tended to have subdued the Punjab, 
and made the Indus the limit of his 
possessions. When Holkar fled into 
the Punjab in 1805, he was pursued 
there by Lord Lake, upon which 
occasion a national council of Scik 
chicts was called to avert the dan- 
ger; but very few chiefs attended, 
and many of the absentees notified 
their intentions to resist the resolu- 
tions of this council. 

It is diflicult to ascertain the po- 
pulation of the Seik territories. They 
boast that they are able to raise more 
than 100,000 horse; and if it, were 
possikle to assemble every Scik 
horseman this might not be an ex- 


agreration; but “there is no chief 


amoug them, except Runjeet Singh 
of (Lahore, that could bring an ef- 
fective hody of 4000 men into the 
ficld ; and in 1805 this prince’s force 
did not amount to 8000, His army 
has since become more numerous; 
but it is composed of materials that 
have no natural cohesion, and the 
first serious check it meets with will 
probably cause its dissolution, With 
the British government he has con- 
tinued on good terns since 1809, 
when a treaty of friendship and al- 
liance was concluded with him by 
Mr. Metcalf, on the part of the Ben- 
gal government, By the conditions 
of this treaty the British engaged to 
have no concern with the subjects or 
territories of the rajah to the north 
of the Sutuleje; and the rajah agreed 
never to inaintain, In the territories 
occupied by him and his dependants 
to the south of that river, more troops 
than were necessary to carry on the 
jnternal police of the country, and 
also to abstain from cncroaching on 
any of the chiefs to the south of that 
boundary, Since that period, he has 
, been principally employed jn cocr- 
\eing refractory petty. chiefs, and in 
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several abortive attempts to acliicve 
the conquest of Cashmere. 

The religion of the Sciks is de- 
scribed as a creed of pure deism, 
blended with the belief of all the 
absurdities of Hindoo mythology, 
and the fables of Mahommedanism. 
Nanac Shah professed a desire to 
reform, byt not 1o destroy the reli- 
gion of the sect in which he was 
born; and endeavoured to reconcile 
the jarring faiths of Brahma and 
Mahommed, by persuading each ta 
reject particular parts of their re- 
spective belief and usages. 

The earlier successors of Nanac 
tanght nearly the same doctrine ; 
but Gooroo Govind gave a new cha- 
racter to the religion of his followers 
by many material alterations, and 
mere especially by the abolition of 
all distinctions of caste. ‘The pride 
of descent might still remain, and 
keep up some distinction; but in the 
religious creed of Guoroo Govind all 
Seiks or Singhs are declared equal. 
‘The admission of proselytes, the abo- 
lition of caste, the eating all kinds of 
flesh except that of cows, the form 
of religious worship, and the veneral 
devotion of the Singhs to arms, are 
all at variance with Ifindoo theo- 
logy, aud have rendered the religion 
of the Seiks as obnoxious to the 
Brahmins and higher tribes of Hin- 
duos, as it is popular with the lower 
classes, 

The province of Lahore possesses 
many advantages over the rest of 
India, and, under the proper form of 
government, would alone be sufli- 
cient to constitute the basis of a 
powerful and civilized kingdom. 
‘The remarkable richness and ferti- 
lity of the southern half, intersected 
by five noble rivers, and the natural 
sirength and temperate climate °of 
the northern, unite circumstances in 
its favour that are generally in col- 
Jision. ‘These advantages, added to 
its tapographical situation at. the 
only assailable quarter, point it out 
as the country from whence Hindos- 
tan is to be ruled, or conquered. It 
is, nevertheless, in a most miserable 
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state of cultivation, and one of the 
most thinly inhabited in India; the 
whole population dispersed over a 
surface of 70,000 square miles, pyo- 
bably not exceeding four million? in 
number,  (Maleolin, Foster, Abul 
Fazel, Treaties, th Register, §c.) 

LaAHORE.—A City in the province 
of Lahore, of which it is the capital, 
situated on the sonth side of the 
Ravey River. Tat. 31° 50’. N. 
Long, 739 48". #. 

‘he river is here about 300 yards 
broad, but the stream is not deep or 
rapid, except during the height of 
the rains, ‘The fort is a place of no 
strength, without a ditch or any de- 
fences for cannon. The walls are 
lofty, and decorated on the outside ; 
but hastening to ruin, as are most of 
the private buildings. Lahore is, 
notwithstanding, still a town of con- 
siderable size, with a good bazar; 
hut it is not inhabited by wealthy 
people, on account of the frequent 
sackings it has sustained; they have 
migrated for safety to Amritsir. 

‘he palace was originally founded 
by Acber, and enlarged by his suc- 
cessors, Jt is now inhabited by 
Rajah Runject Siugh, a Seik chief, 
about 42 years of ‘age, and blind of 
one eye, Which he lost by the small- 
pox. Across the Ravey at Shah 
Durra, about two miles north of La- 
hore, stands the celebrated mauso- 
Jeam of Jehangeer, within a wall of 
nearly GOO yards square. It is a 
magnificent building, 66 paces on 
each side, and still in tolerably good 
condition, but much inferior to the 
'lanje Mahal at Agra. To the south- 
ward of this, in the open plain, is to 
be seen the tomb of Noorjehan Be- 


cvuin, a building 36 paces square. . 


"The wells here are above 85 cubits 
detp. 

Lahore was first taken by Sultan 
Baber, A, D. 1520, and was for some 
time the seat of the Mogul govern- 
ment. Since that period it has un- 
dergone many revolutions, and was 
for a considerable time possessed by 
the Abdalli Afghans of Cabul, by 
whom it is named Sikrei. For the 
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last 30 years it has been under the 
Scik domination, whose capital being 
Anmritsir, this city has becn much 
neglected, and in a progressive state 
of desolation. 

‘Travelling distance from Delhi, 
380 miles; from Agra, 517; from 
Lucknow, 639; from Bombay, 1070; 
and from Calcutta, 1356 miles, 
(llth Register, Rennel, Leyden, Sc.) 

Lavory Nepaut. — A town in 
Northern Hindostan, in the territo- 
ries of the Goorkhali Rajah of Ne- 
paul, situated on the east side of 
the Sursutty (Sereswati) River. Lat. 
27°. 42’. N. Long. 84°, 55’. E. 

LaMJunGcH. — An extensive dis- 
trict in Northern EHindostan, tribu- 
tary to the Goorkhali Rajah of Ne- 
paul, and having the great Himalaya 
ridge of mountains for its northern 
boundary. Like the rest of Northern 
Hindostan, its surface is elgvated 
and rugged, but comprehends many 
fertile vallies, through which flow 
the streams from the northern moun- 
tains. ‘The principal towns are Mu- 
cundnath and Lantargur, but the 
district has as yet been but very im- 
perfectly explored. 

Lampoon, (Lampung).—A district 
in the south-eastern quarter of the 
Island of Sumatra, which begins ov 
the west coast at the River Padang- 
goochie, and extends across the 
southern extremity of the island as 
far as Palembang on the north-east 
side. Inthe neighbourhood of the 
rivers the land is overilowed in the 
rainy seaon; but the western parts 
towards Samangka are mountainous, 
and some of the peaks visible to a 
considerable distance at sea. This 
district is best inhabited in the cen- 
tral and mountainous parts, where 
the inhabitants live secure from the 
Javanese banditti, who often ad- 
vanco into the country, and com- 
mit depredations on the natives, who 
do not make use of fire arms. 

The inhabitants of Lampoon, of 
all the Sumatrans, have the strong- 
est resemblance to the Chinese, par- 
ticularly in the roundness of the 
face, and construction of the eye, 
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They are also the fairest on the 
island, and the women are tallest, 
and esteemed tbe most handsome. 
The manners of the Lampoongs are 
more free and licentious than those 
of the native Sumatrans. They cat 
all kinds of flesh indiscriminately, 
and the fines aud compensations for 
murder are the same as in the coun- 
tries of Rejang and Passamah. The 
Aahonmmedan = oreligion has) made 
consideradle progress among the in- 
habiiants, and most of their villages 
have mosques di them; yet an at- 
tachment to the orizinal superstitions 
of their country influences them: to 
regard, with partienlar veneration, 
the burying-place of their ancestors, 

The Lampoong laiguage is form- 
ed by mixing Malay and Batta with 
a proportion of Javanese. The 
Duteh claim a domination over the 
country, it having formerly been tri- 
butary to the kings of Bantam, and 
devolved to them by right of con- 
quest, 

"Towards the end of the 18th een- 
tury an ofliecr was sent to the Bay 
of Lampoon from Batavia to fix on 
a favourable situation to ercet a fort, 
barracks, and storehouses; but the 
expedition ended on the burning of 
afew huts, the iubabitants of which 
fled to the jungles. On his return 
the officer reported, that he had dis- 
covercd no place suitable for an 
establishment, having seen nothing 
but impenetrable marshes on the 
whole extent of the coast, and for 


some distance up the country. 
(Marsden, Leyden, Stavorinus, Tombe, 
&c. §c.) 7 


LantaGur.—A town in Northern 
Hindostan, tributary to the govern- 
mout of Nepaul, in the district of 
Lamjuug. Lat, 29°. 5’. N. Long. 
84°. 19’, EE. 

Laour.— A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Silhit, 40 miles 
W.N.W. from the town of Silhet. 
Tat. 25°. 6’. N. Long. 91°. 2’. E. 

Laos, (Lau).—A central country 
in Jndia beyond the Ganges, extend- 
ing from the 12th to the 18th degrees 
of north ‘latitude. To the north it 
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adjoms Lactho and Tunquin ; to the 
south Cambodia; to the east Tun- 
quin and Cochin China; and to the 
west Siam, and an anexplored region 
to %he north. The exact bounda- 
ries of this province have never been 
ascerfained, but it probably consists 
ofa long and large valley, through 
which flows the great River Mekon, 
or Cambodia, and separated from 
the neighbouring kingdoms on the 
cast and west by two ridges of lofty 
mountains, 

Our information respecting the in- 
fertor of this region is neither co- 
pious nor authentic, being chiefly 
derived from the earlier Portuguese 
or Duteh writers, or fram the un- 
certain reports of Cunguinese and 
Chinese inerehants communicated to 
the jaissionaries. According to the 
latter the province is) extremely 
thinly inhabited, aid but little eulli- 
vated, the largest collected) popula- 
tion being at the village of Hanniah, 
anounting to only four or 5000 per- 
sous, and these mostly strangers 
from ‘Punkin aad Cochin China, 
with few Chinese, settled for the 
purposes of traflie. "Phe smaller vil- 
lages are mere groups of huts, aud 
many of the inhabitants are de- 
scribed as stil living ina migratory 
state, without permanent  habita- 
tions, or any agricultural oceupation. 
In the forests large building timber 
and eabinet wood of an excellent 
qualify abound, but being remote 
from water carriage, are allowed to 
rot where they grow. From a parti- 
cular species a varuish is extracted 
by the natives, and sent to China. 

The only external commerce car- 


‘ried on is with ‘Tunquin and Cochin 


China, to which countries clephants, 
ivory, Wax, bamboos, and colton 
are sent from Laos, and in excharmze 
salt, salt fish; ol, some silken stuffs, 
fire arms, and gunpowder, are re- 
ceived, In some parts of the coun- 
try the inhabitants are very wild, 
consisting only of small crratic hordes 
that do not cultivate the earth, but 
subsist on what it produces nia 
turally. . 
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'The® subjection of this province 
to the Cochin Chinese empire is 
little more than nominal; and, 
on account of the natural strength 
of the country, and its extreme 
jnsalubrity, will probably never 
be rendered more eflicient. The 
inhabitants, also, on account of 
their unceasing internal warfare, 
are of martial habits, and accus- 
tomed to the ase of fire arms. ‘The 
wild and wandering tribes of this 
province are asserted tu have uci- 
ther religion, priests, nor pagodas ; 
but some vihers are said to wor- 
ship a being named Nhang, whom 
they consider as the author of their 
existence, and the arbiter of their 
destiny. In Laos the veneration for 
their ancestors prevails more thay in 
Lactho, bat potso much as in ‘Pua- 
quin, ‘The belief in magic is ge- 
neraj, and the profession of +con- 
jurer (who is also a pirysician) lu- 
crative. 

The Law language is used by this 
nation, who are generally terined 
Lao, aad in the plural Laos by tire 
Portnguese writers, from their con- 
sistiuny of dierent races. “The bulk 
ofthe decw nation, like the Siamese, 
consist. ef two different tribes of 
people, denominated ino Siamese 
Chong-mai, and Lanchang, wich 
were pontee by NKoems fer to have 
been the hames of thei vrincical 
eilies. “Phe first of these ar. termed 
by tie Binnans Yur, and. their 
coui.try Yuushan; and the sccoad 
Lei-sain, aud their country Liaiti- 
BALL aD. 

The mbhabitants of Khomen, or 
Casopodia, are not supposed to have 
existed as a polished peuple so carly 
as the Law. It is from this nation 
fiat both the Birmanus aud Siamese 
allege they derive their laws, reli- 
gion, and institutions, It is in the 
country of the Law that all the ce- 
Jebrated founders of the religion of 
Buudha are represeuted to have lett 
their inost remarkable vestiges. Cey- 
lon. woasts the sacred traecs of the 
left foot of Buddba, on the top of the 
mountain Amala-ssi-pali, or Adam’s 
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Peak. Siam exhibits the traces of 
the right foot on the top cf the 
golden mountain, Swa-na-bapato. 
Other traces of the sacred step are 
sparingly scattered over Pegue, Ava, 


and Aracan; but it is among the 
Laos that all the vestiges oF the 


founder of this religion seein to oe 
concentred, and thither) devotecs 
resort to worship at the sacred steps 
of Pra-ku-ku-son,  Pra-k ov-na-kon, 
Pra-putha-hat-sop, and Pra-sa-mit- - 
ta-ho-dum. These Siamese vanes” 
of the four Buddhas seem to corve- 
spond with the Birman Kaukason, 

Gonagom, Frasy pra. and Gautama ; 

awd with the Cevionese, Kasusenda, 
Konaguin, Kasyapa, and Gauta- 
ma. 

The Laos lanvuaze has never been 
cultisated by Europeans ; very few 
of whom, besides Alexasider de 
Rhodes, have penetrated the coun- 


try. According to Wocmpler, the 
Law onion do not) diier much, 


either in language or writing, from 
the Siamese, except that they are 
unable to pronounce the letters / 
and7; and Dr. Leyden thinks that 
their language bears the same rela- 
tion to the ‘Phay, or Siamese, that 


the Aracan docs to the Birman, and 


that with the Thay dhay it accords 
more fully tian wiih the “Phay Pro- 
per. ‘Phe Laos languaze is repre- 
sented as abounding in books, espe- 
chally transjations from the Bali; 
and, if the antiquity of the nation 

canbe depended on, they must be 
extremely juteresting on account of 
the ceutral situation of the conntry ; 
but our information, as yet, is too 
defective to admit of our forming 
any decided opinion on this subjeet. 
Wt the Laos nation ever existed as a 
polished society, it must have greatly 
retrugraded, as there is every reason 
to believe it at present exhibits a 
state of the utmost barbarity. (De 
Bissachere, Leyden, F. Buchanan, 
§e. Se.) 

LAva Iste.—A small island, one 
of the Sooloo Archipelago, situated 
due south. from the Island of Soolog 
The land is high and woody, As 
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with Seassee, forms good shelter 
from the S. W. and N. i. winds. 

Lassa, (Lehassa) — A town in 
Tibet, the capital of a province of 
the same name. Lat, 29°. 30’. N. 
Long. 91°. 25’. Is. 

This town is the capital of Tibet, 
and the seat of the Dalai Lama, or 
pontifical sovereign ; but the Chinese 

keep a garrison here, commanded 
by a general oflicer, whose influence 
supersedes, in a great degree, that 
oat the Lamas. The Lassa _territo- 
ries extend so far west as Kheroo, 
distant 350 miles W.S. W. which 
they comprehend ; but the whole are, 
in fact, subject to the Chinese. 
With the city of Teeshoo Loomboo, 
in Tibet, south of the Brahmapoo- 
tra, Lassa exchanges silver bullion 
for gold dust. 

About,the year 1715 the King of 
the Elvths tmvaded tiis country; 
Lassa was ravaged, the temples 
plundered, and all the Lamas, or 
priests, who were found, were put 
into sacks, and thrown upon camels, 
to be transported into 'Tartary. 
(Turner, Kirkpatrick, Colebroohe, Se.) 

LASWAREE,—- A small village in 
the province of Delhi, where, on 
the Ist of November, 1803, a despe- 
rate battle was fought between the 
army under General Lake and that 
of Dowlct Row Sindia, in which the 
latter was totally defeated, but with 
severe loss on the part of, the British, 

Larra Larta Is_te.—This is one 
of the small islands adjacent to Gi- 
lolo, and about 25 miles in circum. 
ference, Lat. 0° 20’. S. Long. 126% 
50’... E. The straits which separate 
this island from that of ‘Tappa are 
about a mile and a half in length, 
and in some places not above 46 
yards broad. Between Latta Latta 
and Mandivly the straits are eight 
miles broad. (/orrest, §c.) 

LAaTryY AFGHANY.— A_ district 
which occupies the northern cx- 
tremity of the provmce of Ajmeer, 
with a small portion of the adjacent 
province of Mooltan, and sitgated 
between the 29th and 30th degrees 
Morth latitude. This district is 
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one of the most sandy and stéfile in 
Hiadostan, being destitute of rivers, . 
and dependent on deep wells for a 
scanty supply of moisture. Like 
other barren territories, it remains in 
the hands of the original inhabit- 
ants, presenting few attractions to 
invaders, 

Latta Istes.—A cluster of small 
islands lying off the west coast of 
Gilolo, a few minutes to the north 
of the cquinoctial linc, and about 
the 127th degrce of cast longitude. 

Leypen Isru.—Anisland situated 
off the N. W. coast of Ceylon, sub- 
ordmate to the district of Jafnapat- 
nam, from which it 1s separated by 
anatrow strait. In length it may be 
estimated at 13 miles, by two and a 
half the average breadth. Here is 
excellent pasturage for rearing horses 
and cattle. 

Leyte Iste.—One of the south- 
erumost of the Philippines, situated 
about the 11th degree of north lati- 
tude. In Jength it may be estimated 
at 95 miles, by 38 the average 
breadth. 

Limpoo.—A town in the Malay 
Peninsula, district of Qucdah, four 
miles from Allestar, and chiefly in- 
habited by Chauliars, or natives of 
the Malabar Coast. During the 
rainy season the adjacent country is 
overflowed, which renders it cxceed- 
ingly productive of fruits, and all 
sorts of vegetables. 

Limonc.—A disirict about 70 or 
80 miles inland from Bencoolen, in 
Sumatra, which produces the finest 
gold aiid gold dust on the island. 
The Limong gold merchants repair 
annually to Bencoolen tu purchase 
opium and other articles, in ex- 
change for which they give gold, 
containing very little alloy. The 
gold is sometimes found in dust, anc 
often lodged in a very hard stone. 
They are ignorant of the principles 
of assaying or amalgammation, but 
are extremely cxpert in separating 
particles of forcign metals from gold 
dust, by a very superior acutenese 
of vision. ‘The geld is not found 
far beneath the surface, 
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This golden country has never 
been ¢xplored by any European, 
owing to the impervious nature of 
the country, and the malignant in- 
fluence of the climate in the inte- 
rior. (Macdonald, &c.) . 

*Lincapan Isue.—A small island 
about 20 miles in circumference, 
situated off the north-cast extremity 
of Palawan Isle. Lat. 11°. 40'.N. 
Long. 120°. 10’. E. 

LinGen Isie, (Lingea). — An 
island situated off the N. LE. coast of 
Sumatra, and intersected by the 
equinoctial line. In length it may 
be estimated at 50 miles, by 30 in 
breadth, but it is of a very irregular 
shape. 

This island is remarkable for a 
mountain in its centre, terminating 
in a fork, on which seamen have 
bestowed the appellation of Ass’s 
Ears. The eastern ocean in this vi- 
cinity is covered with a vast varicty 
of islands, of all forms, sizes, and 
colours—soine alone, and some col- 
lected in clusters ; many are clothed 
with verdure; some have tall trees 
growing on them, while others are 
incre rocks, the resort of innumerable 
birds, and whitened with their dung. 

This island is much frequented by 
piratical Malay prows, the rajah 
being a chief of that profession. 
These pirates have a small tort, or 
blockhouse, at Penobany, the ca- 
pital, surrounded by water, and 
having guns mounted. ‘Phe houses 
are built on piles, or stakes. Coun- 
try ships, ona trading voyage to the 
eastward, call herc, and dispose of 
a few chests of opium, for which 
they reccive in return tin, pepper, 
and rattans. (Staunton, 11th Ee- 
gister, Elmore, &c.) 

Losor, (Zubu).—A_ small state, 
situated at the upper part of the 
Bay of Boni, on the Island of Ce- 
lebes, and extending down the east- 
ern side inland to the country of the 
horaforas, or aborigines. ‘To the 
west it is bounded. by Wadjo, and 
to the north by ‘Touradja. The land 
is very fertile iu rice, and in the 
rivers much gold is found, the coun- 
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try also producing good iron, A 
great proportion of the sovereigns of 
this state have been females, which 
is no uncoimnon circumstance in 
Celcbes; but until their recent mis- 
fortunes, the power of the Dutch 
Kast India Company predominated, 
although the native chiefs were per- 
mitted to govern. 

Locuur, (Lohaghar, the Iron 
Fort).—A strong hill fort in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, 20 miles N. 
W. from Poonah. Lat. 18°. 49, N. 
Long. 73°. 414. bi. 

The perpendicular height of this 
rock is too great to be stormed, and 
the artificial defences erected are not 
supposed to add to its strength. 
Lower down than the main body of 
the fort there is a ledge of hil, but 
of sufficient height fo prevent any 
attack, the rock being perfectly bare 
and perpendicular. From the sum- 
mit the view is very extensive The 
sea beyond Bombay appears to the 
west: inland a chain of hills is visi- 
ble, whose tops rise into fortitied 
summits as perpendicular as Loghur. 
The strata of these is) surprisingly 
regular, and a line drawn from one 
hill would mect the corresponding 
strata of another. ‘The suminits ate 
mostly green, and capuble of enlti- . 
vation. Loghur has within nume- 
rous tanks, apd several small streams 
from the springs above. ‘The maga- 
zines are cut in the rock, Esapour 
is higher, and only a anusket shot 
from Loghur; but, it is said, in the 
hands of any enemy could not in- 
jure the latter, on account of the 
nature of the surlace, 

"This fortress formerly belonged to 
Nanah Furnavese, who at his death 
entrusted it to the custody of Don- 
doe Punt; but by the interference 
of General Wellesley it was sur- 
rendered to the Peshwa, who could 
not otherwise have obtained it. it 
being esteemed, the strongest fort in 
the Peshwa’s dominions. Dondoe 
Punt declared he had lived in this 
hill fort 30 years, without ever de- 
scending. (Lord Valentia, §c.) 

Locur.—A town belonging te 
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the Nagpoor Maharattas, in the pro- 
vince of Gundwaua, 107 miles S. 
from the city of | Naxpoor. Lat. 2u°. 
25'.N. Long. 81% fo. E 

LoHANNAW—-A village in the pro- 
vinee of Guirat, pear the N. W. 
boundary, and sitaated a few miles 
south freon Pheraad, 

This place betongs to the Rajah 
of Deodinr, and contains about 400 
houses surrounded by a ditch, vield- 
ing a revenue to its chief of about 
700 rupees per annum; bot it like- 
Wise pavs contributions to the Coo- 
lee thieves of Mondetah and 'Ther- 
wara. It possesses anexe Hent well, 
Which is an accommedation of great 
consequence In this arid region. 

Lowurbuxcs1.—A_ town in the 
province of Bahar, district of Chuta 
Nagpoor, 223 miles WoN. W. from 
ee fat. 23°. 254 N. Longe, 

85°. 2h. Near to this place is a 
pas Fnato the western hills, which 
bound the district. 

LoLLpone.—A_ pass in the pro- 
Vinee of Delhi, where it is separated 
from: Serinagur by a rivulet, which 
forins the boundary in this quarter, 
being 15 miles S. L. from Elardwar, 
a LION. KE. irom Delhi. Lat. 29°, 

’,N. Long. 78° 16" B. 

rhe country from Nujibabad to 
this place is chiefly a waste overrun 
with low wood, and ill supplied with 
Water, there being none in the space 
from Ramn: wur “to the neighbour- 
hood of Lolldong. The road from 
hence northward is by a N. W. 
course through the mountains. T'rom 
hence to the Ganges the country 
forms a chain of close woody moun- 
tains, containing a few miscrable 
hamlets ; and stounding with eie- 
phauts, which are not to be found 
on the west side of the Jumna. 

In 1774, after the total defeat sus- 
tained by the Rohillahs at Cuttcrah, 
Fyzoolah Khan, with the remains of 
their army, retreated to this puss, 
and was pursucd by the British, 
where ultimately a treaty of peace 
and amity was coucladed. (Foster, 
Rennel, Se. §c.) c 

JsOLLaRa--A nae village in the 
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province of Gujrat, district of Wer- 
hear, situated about 30 miles S. E. 
from Rahdunpoor. 

This place contains about 1000 
houses, inhabited principally by Na- 
roda Rajpoots, Mahommedaus, and 
Rajpoots, who have been converted 
to that faith. On the east side a tine 
sheet of water extends above a mile; 
on the west side there is a handsoine 
mosque. "Phe garrison stationed for 
the defence of Lollara, consists of a 
Sindean jemmadaur, and 10 or 12 
horsemen. At this village is ob- 
served the great superiority of the 
cattle of the north part of Gujrat 
over those of the south, which pre- 
eminence prevails throughout the 
Whole of Kakreze, Puttenwara, Wer- 
rear, Neyer, and Deesa. In Kak- 
reze a pair of the finest bullocks may 
be purchased for 120 rupees, which 
at Baroda, or Surat, would cost from 
three to 500 rupees, Between this 
place and Sommee extensive tields 
of wheat and cotton are seen— 
(Macnurdo, $e.) 

LowwwerR.—A town in Tibet, in 
the Narytamoe province, situated on 
the north side of the Brahmapovtra, 
here named the Sanpoo River. Lat, 
30°. 15’. N. Long. 84°. 26° E. 

Lousnook Isie-~An istand in 
the Fastern Seas, situated between 
the cighth and ninth degrees of south 
latitude, and intersected by the 116th 
ofeast longitude, Tt is separated on 
the west from Bally by the Straits of 
Joombhook, and on the cast from 
Sumbhawa by the Straits of Aliass ; 
and in length may be estimated at 
53 niles, by 45 the average breadth. 
Like the rest of the Sunda islands 
it is distinguished by high monn- 
tains, and is well covered with wood 
and verdure. The navigation through 
the Straits of Lombhook is extreie- 
ly difficult and dangerous, but that 
by the Straits of Allass (the native 
nanie of which is Loboagce) is the 
most commodious passage through 
the chain of Sunda Islands to the 
east. of Java. 

This island is very populous, and 
extremely well qultivated, the rice 
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avriculture being conducted, as in 
the Carnatic, by means of large tanks 
er reservoirs, and the crops so pro- 
ductive that large quantities are ex- 
ported. "The inhabitants also carry 
ona Very extensive commerce with 
all the Malay Islands, and partica- 
larly with Java and Borneo. At the 
town of Bally, in the Straits of Al- 
lass, a considerable trafic is carried 
on with the European ships bound 
to the eastward, which procure here 
refreshments ins great abundance ; 
but the natives want few articles of 
European manufacture, unless it be 
fire arms and atimunition. For poul- 
try, and the minor description of 
provisions, the natives will accept in 
exchange knives and coarse cutlery 
to a certain extent; but for bullocks, 
and provisions of a more expensive 
kind, dollars are required, ‘The in- 
habitants of this island Captain Ior- 
rest calls Gentoos, but it is not clear 
What meaning he attached to that 
term. 'Phey are more civilized than 
the generality of the population of 
the astern islands, and have al- 
ways preserved their independence 
awainst (he Dutch, althongh so near 
to them. (Staroreus, Lorrest, Bligh, 
Se. Ne.) 

LOMBLEM Isix---One of the Sun- 
da chain of islands, situated between 
the larze islands of Jloris and Vi- 
mor, and the cighth and ninth de- 
grees of south latitude, Ti 1s an is- 
land of considerable dimensions, 
being in Jength about 50 miles, by 
16 miles the average breadth; but 
it has never been explored, and re- 
mains nearly unknown, 

Lonsir.——A village in the province 
of Gujrat, the pzoperty of the Rajah 
of Wankaneer, and situated about 
15 miles N. KE. froin that town, fn 
the centre of Lousir is a square 
building pertorated with loop holes 
for matehlocks, and supplied with 
water from a large tank. 

from hence to Choorvera the 
country has a very wild appearance, 
the hills are bleak, and partly cover- 
‘ed wigh «a wild prickly shrub. The 
plains are overspreag wilh short thick 


S 
junele, presenting few traces of cul- 
tivation, ‘The villages are miserable 
in the extreme, and being cenerally 
placed on the most prominent point 
of a black rochy mouutaiu, are only 
distinguishable by the smoke ascend. 
ing from their wretched hovels. "Phe 
Inhabitants of these villages are 
chiefly Catties, Bheels, and Rich- 
barries. A’ similar) description of 
country extends all the way to the 
Chotecla Hills. (Aaenerda, 8c.) 

Lonrark Putco Isir.—An ishind 
in the Indian Ocean, separated from 
the Peninsula of Malacca by a nar- 
row strail, Lat. 7% 3804, N. Long, 
Yb°, 1s. 

This island, and some of the 
neighbouring ones, arc inhabited by 
arace of Lethyophagi, denominated 
by the Malays Orang Laut, or men 
of the sea, because their constant 
employment is on or near that ele- 
ment, from which they procure their 
sole subsistence. "Pheir manners are 
sinple and inoffensive, Agriculture 
is Wholly unknown to them, the in- 
considerable quantity of rice that. 
enters into their diet being procured 
by bartering fish with the Malays. 
This people are not yet converted to 
the Mahominedan religion, nor is it 
ascertained that they have any dis- 
tinct uotion of religious worship. In 
person and complexion they differ 
from the Malays only in the effect 
which the peculiarity of their dict 
produces, covering their budics with. : 
a scorbutic eruption, such as is 
found, though less generally, among 
the Malays themscelyes. Uheir Jan- 
guage dillers from the Malay only in 
being more simple and primitive. 
(Edinburgh Review, Se.) 

Long Istanp.— A) sinall island 
abont 40 miles in circumference, ‘si- 
tuated off the coast of Papua, be- 
tween the main and Mysory Island,. 
and about the first degree of south 
latitude. Like the preceding, it is 
almost wholly unknown. 

LookianG River. —- A river in 
the Birman dominions, formerly 
suppowd to be a great branch of 
the Irawaddy River, but which has. 
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no communication with it. On en- 
tering the Ava territories, from the 
north, it assumes the name of Tha- 
Juayn, and falls into the sea at Mar- 
tabau. 
~ Looncurer.—A town in the Bir- 
man empire, situated on the east 
side of the Irawaddy. Lat. 19°. 41’. 
_N, Loug. 19°. 55’. E. 7 

The soil in this neighbourhood is 

very favourable for cotton, with 
which many fields are planted, where 
the shrub grows strong and healthy. 
The cattle used for tilleye and 
dranght in this part of Ava are oxen, 
and only one pair are put into a 
plough, which resembles the. com- 
mon Hindostany one. In their large 
waggons they yoke four or six, 
which are offen driven at a hand 
gallop, by 2 country girl standing up 
in the vehicle; who manages the 
reins aad a long whip, with equal 
ease dnd dexterity. "This is a novel 
sight to a person accustomed to the 
slow moving machines of India, in 
which the women are generally tuo 
timorous to ride, much less tu at- 
tempt to guide. (Symes, &c.) 

LoosereGna.—A_ small town in 
the province of Bahar, district of 
Ramgur, 90 miles 8. by W. from 
Patna. Lat. 24°. 20’. N. Long. 84’. 
58’. Fi. 

Lover.—A town belonging to the 
Maharattas, in the province of 
Aurungabad, situated on the banks 
of the Ghirah River. Lat. 20° 25’, 
N. Long. 74° 277. BE. | , 

Lowasuan.—A_ province in the 
Birman empire, situated between 
the 22d and 24th degrees of north 
latitude. ‘To the north and cast it is 
bounded by the province of Yunan 
in China; to the south by the coun- 
try of Yunshan ; and to the west by 
Ava Proper. It is intersected by 
the Lookiang or Thaluayn River, 
which flows inte it froin China, and 
the principal town ‘is Kiaintoun. 
Tha country to. the east of the river 
is mountainous, and but little known 
even to the Birmans. . 

Lowyaun.—A town in tlfe pro- 
Jjuce of Babar, district of Bettiah, 
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74 miles N. N. W. fiom Patna. Lat, 
26°, 36’. N. Long. 84°. 50". FE. 

Lusec Iste.—A small island si- 
tuated off the northern coast of 
Java, and almost surrounded by a 
cluster of rocks and rocky islets, 
Lat. 5°, 48.8. Long, 112% 45’. N. 
This islind is populous, and carrics 
on «a brisk trade with Java and 
Bornee. 

LuckpeutT Bunper.—A town iu 
the province of Cuich, situated on a 
salt creek or river which communi- 
cates with the Gulf of Cutch, but 
only navigable for small yessels. Lat. 
23°, 47’. N. 

The fort of Luckput Bander 

-stands on the western brow of a 
hill, which rises from a swampy 
plain, about a mile and a half from 
Euckput Bander River. In figure 
it is an irregular polygon, dclended 


by round towers, and built of hard 


brown stone. ‘Ihe eastern side is 
flanked by a bill of the same ma- 
terial, and containing a large tank, 
but which becomes dry towards the’ 
end of March. ‘There ‘are several 
other tanks within the fort, but the 
water is not reckoned good. 

The walls of the furt are of a con- 
siderable height, but not thick; and 
there are only six picces of cannon 
mounted on the works. ‘Io the 
westward of the principal gate a 
wall divides the inside of the fort 
into two parts, the western only 
being inhabited. It is not supposed 
to contain more than 2000 inhabi- 
tants, 500 of whom are sepoys, and 
it is at present a place of little trade. 
It is nevertheless the principal town 

on the road from Jlyderabad, the 
capital of Sinde, to Mandavie on the 
Gulf of Catch. The most con- 
venient time for performing this 
journey is during’ the months ,of 
July and August, when the creeks 
are navigable for flat bottomed boats 
to Alibunder; where a small neck of 
land separates the fresh water from 
the salt water creek, which runs 
down to Luckput Bunder, over . 
which isthmus the beats are casily 
catried, (Maxfield, Sc.) 
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Luck ypoor,* . (Lakshmipur). — A 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Vipperah, situated a few milcs 


inland from the cast bank ofthe Meg- . 


na, with which it communicates by a 
smallriver, lat. 22°. 66’. N. Long. 
96°. 43’, i. Bafies and other coarse 
cotton goods of an exeellent and 
substantial fabric ‘are manufactured 
in this neighbourhood, which, is also 
very fertile and productive, being 
on the whole one of. the cheapest 
places’ in’ the Company's domi- 
nions. , _ 

The River Megna near to this 
expands toa breadih excecding 10 
miles, and during the height of the 
raius, When the shoaly islands: are 
submerged, appeats more like an 
inland sca of fresh water.in. motion 
than a river. Jn 1763 it rose six 
fect above its usual leyel,-and occa- 
sioned an inuudation that swept 
away the houses, cattle, and in- 
habitants of a whole district. 

Lucknow, (Lakshmanavati)—A 
district in the Nabob of Oude’s ter- 
ritories, adjaccut to the city of Luck- 
now, and situated between the 26th 
and 27th degrees of north latitude. 
The land here is generally flat and 
sandy, and, after a storm, is covered 
with puddles of water. Near to 
Bengermow the country is more 
pleasing, being tolcrably well culti- 
vated and slightly undulated., Wheat 
and. barley are the principal crops, 
and the district is. covered with 
clumps of mango trees. Over the 
small river Syc is a bridge of. 16 
arches, an .cxcellent specimen of 
Mahommedan architecture ; and it 
is besides. watered by the: Ganges, 
the Goggrah, and the Goomty. - 

The towns in this division of Oude 
are mostly built of brick, with. ruins 
far more extensive than the inha- 
bited part; and. there. still, remains 
the debris of many extensive: Cities, 
the vestiges of; which are only to:-be 
traced by large mounts of brick dust; 
From, this district are procured many 


of ‘thie best ‘recruits for tho British 


Sepoy eorps, the natives being more 
robust, and of a mor®.martial dispo- 
2k 


“verniment house in Calcutta. 
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sition than the Bengalese. By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, it is described as ful- 
lows) ..- F 

“ Sirear Lucknow, containing 55 
mahalss; measurement, -3,307,126 
beezahs; revenuc, 80,716,120 dams; | 
seyurghal, 4,572,566 dams.” (Lord 
Valentia, Tennant, Abul Fazel, §c.) 
J. Lucknow.—-A city in he province 
of Oude, of which it is the capital 
and residence of the Nahob. Lat. 
26°. 51’..N. Long. 80° 55’. E. 
This town stands on the south side 
of the Goomty, which is navigable 
for boats of a common size at all 
seasons of the year, and falls into 
the Ganges between Benares and 
Gazypoor. "The strects where the 
lower classes reside are sunk 10 or 
12 feet below the surface, and are so 
narrow. that. two carts cannot pass, 
being likewise filthy in the exireme. 
The different palaccs of the naboh, 
the great mosques, and burying 
places, display considerable splcn- 
dour, having gilt rvofs and architec- 
ture loaded with ornaments. 

On the death of the Nabob Sujah 
ud -Dawlah, in 1774, the late Nabob 
Asoph ud Dowlah removed the seat 
of government to this place from 
Fyzabad, the former capital.: ‘The 


-bankers and men of property accom- 


panicd the courts. and. Lucknow, in 

avery few years, became one of the 

largest and yichest towns in Hindos- 

tan, while its predecessdr decayed 

with a proportionate rapidity. In 

1800 the population was estimated 

to'excecd 300,000 ;. but it probably 

has sifice diminished, .on account of 
the decreasing splendour of the na- 

bob’s court, and consequent limited 

expenditure, 

_ Among the curiositics in this neigh- 

hourhood is Constantia, the residence 

of the late General Martin; which is 

suid to have cost-150,0001 sterling. 

To the house is annexed a very noble 

garden and extensive mangu clump; 
but the country around is a barren 

sand and dead flat. On his decease 


the furniture was sold, and the giran- 
-dotes-and mitrots now.adorn the 


gO 
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The nabob has also a menagerie, 
in which varicty or utility has not 
been so much attended to as the 
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established here in 1808 to cuerce 
the adjacent Scik chiets. 
LomGuanat.—An Afchan district 


oddities of nature: ‘The rhinoceros«in the province of Cabul, situated 


is the most remarkable animatlin this 
collection. Near to the stables a 
very large breed of Gujrat bullocks 
is kept, the introduction of which 
among the peasants generally would 
he of infinite advantage to 4 country, 
where the draught cattle are so small 
and weak as in the Oude province. 

The body of the late Asoph ud 
Dowlah lies intcrred in a religious 
sepulchre, lighted by a vast number 
of wax tapers, and having the grave 
strewed with flowers and gilt paper. 
At one side is a censer, with various 
perfumes; on the other, his sword 
and waisthand; and opposite to his 
head lies his tarban, and a copy of 
the Kgran. The grave is covered 
with eich bread of barley, from Mec- 
ca; and verses from the Koran are 
chanted day and night. Lucknow 
is mentioned by Abul Fazel as being 
a town of considerable note during 
the reign of Acber. It stands about 
650 miles, travelling distance by the 
nearcst road, from Calcutta; and 
trom hence to where the Ganges 
joins the ocean all is one vast plain. 
Travelling distance from Delhi, 280; 
from Agra, 202; and from Benares, 
189 miles. (Tennant, Lord Valentia, 
Rennel, Sc.) 

Luconta Isiu, (Luzon). — 'The 
largest of the Philippines.—See Lu- 
ZON. 

LupEnaunan.—-A town on the 
northern frontier of the Delhi pro- 
Vince, situated on the banks of the 
Sutuleje River, 180 miles N.N. W. 
from the city of Delhi, and 120 8, E. 
from Lahore. Lat. 30°. 53%. N. 
Long. 75°. 82’. 3. ‘The climate at 
this place is excessively cold for four 
or five months of the year; and, in 
the summer season, extremely hot, 
with hot winds, both seasons being 
-inextremes, ‘Phe rains are abun- 
dant. Ludehaundah is the most re- 
mote military station to the north 
west which the British possess in 
India, a detachment having ‘been 


about the 34th degree of north lati- | 
tude, and extending along the south 
side of the Kamch, or Cabul River. 
The chief towns are Jelalabad and 
Trjah. Lumghanat, with the ad- 
joining district of Kamech, appears 
to be the region described by Dr. 
Leyden in the 11th volume of the 
Asiatic Researehes, under the appel- 
lation of Ningarhar. When invaded 
by Sebuctaghi, in A.D. 997, this was 
a Lindoo distriot; and it still retains 
a peculiar dialect, named the Lum- 
ghanec. | 

LUNAWARA, (Lavanavara, a Salt 
Region)—A town in the province 
of Gujrat, district of Gudara, 65 
miles E. by N. from Ahmedabad. 
Lat. 23°. 5’. N ° Long. 73°. 40’. E. 
On the 14th of November, 1803, 2 
treaty was concluded with the rajah 
by the British government, which li- 
berated him from the tribute he had 
hefore paid to Dowlet Row Sindia. 
In consideration of this benefit he 
engaged to support a body of troops 
for the defence of their own domi- 
nions; and, in case of necessity, to 
assist the British, whose cnemics he 
considered as his own. | 

Luzon Ist, (or Luconta)—The 
largest of the Philippine Islands, on 
which stands Manilla, the metropo- 
lis. This island is situated between 
the 13th and 19th degrees -of north 
Jatitude, and extends from the 120th 
to the 124th degrees of east lon- 
gitude. It-is of a very irregular 
form, but may be estimated at 400 
miles in length, by 145 the average 
breadth. - i = 

The greater part of this island is 
mountainous, being intersected from 
north to south by an immense chain, 
from which diverge various ramifi- 
cations that spread over the whole 
island; in some places forming de- 
tached mountains; like insulated 
cones, in the midst of extensive plains. 
The whole of this elevated* region, 
occupying a gréat part of the interior, 
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is either a- wilderness, or inhabited 
by a wretched people under no 
controul from the Spanish govern- 
ment. 

There are on Luzon several vol- 
canoes, particularly that of Mayore, 
between the provinces of Albay and 
Camarines, which has the figure of a 
sugar-loaf, and is of such altitude 
that it may be discovered a great 
distance at sea. The. De Taal is of 
a similar form, and stands in the 
middle of a large lake, named Bom- 
bon. lts present appearance indi- 
cates as if the mountain, on the sum- 
mit of which was the volcano, had 
sunk; part of it, however, still re- 
maining considerably elevated above 
the waters of the surrounding lake. 
There are many warm springs and 
small lakes, indicating an internal 
combustion, from which probably 
originate the earthquakes to which 
the island is subject. From their 
numerous orifices, ashes, stones, 
sand, water, and lava, are erupted, 
inundating and destroying the ncigh- 
bouring fields. In 1650 an earth- 
quake happened, which overturned 
almost all Manilla, with the excep- 
tion of the church and convent of St. 
Augustine. In one part of the island 
a hill was raised from its foundations, 
and fell on the town, burying under 
its mass all the inhabitants. In some 
parts the earth sunk ; and in others 
torrents of sand burst forth, over- 
whelming man. and beast; and the 
succession of earthquakes altogether 
lasted 60 days. In 1764 there hap- 
pened another terrible earthquake ; 
and the Taal, which is in the middle 
of the Lake Bombon, in the province 
of Batangas, threw out such immense 
quantitics of cinders, as completely 
to ruin tour towns which were situ- 
ated near the lake, and compelled 
the inhabitants to retire a league fur- 
ther into the interior. Many other 
severe shocks followed, accompanied 
by loud reports, like the artillery of 
contending squadrons; and the at- 
mosphere was entirely obscured by 
the sand and ashed¢ discharged. 

Although situated within ie aA 

ri Bs 
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pics, the climate’ of this island is 
temperate, and the soil fertile. In- 
digo, tobacco, and sugar, all of an 
excellent: quality, .are produced in 
abundance; and might, if cncou- 
raged, be increased to almost any 
amount, ‘The sea-coust is indented 
by many bays and commodious har- 
bours; but that of Manilla, which is 
one of the finest in the world, is the 
only one frequented by ships of bur- 
then. ‘There are several lakes in the 
interior, the most considerable of 
which is named by the Spaniards 
Laguna de Bay. ‘The Manilla Ri- 
ver, Which may be ascended in boats, 
issues from this lake, which is said 
to be 30 leagues in circumfeyence. 
In the middle of the lake is an island, 
where many Indian families reside, 
who subsist by fishing, and are de- 
scribed as being of a gentle disposi- 
tion, and somewhat disposed {o in+ 
dustry. Although converted by the 
Spaniards, they preserve their an- 
cient laws and customs, by which 
they continue to be regulated, cach 
village being superintended by one 
of their chiefs, nominated by the 
Spaniards. 

To the cast of this lake there are 
said to be extcnsive plains, thinly 
scattered over with villages, and in- 
tersected by deep streams; the na- 
tives carrying on unceasing warfare 
with the neighbouring tribes. Many 
expeditions have been undertaken 
by the Spaniards against the moun- 
tain Indians of Luzon; but to so 
little purpose, that they rumain in- 
dependent to this hour. They carry - 
on a small traflic with the Spaniards 
in gold, wax, and tobacco, in ex- 
change for cattle; and the Augus- 
tine friars have succeeded in con- 
verting a few who live in the ham- 
lots near to the mountains. 

Before the Spaniards arrived the 
district in the neighbourhood of Ma- 
nilla was occupied by the Tagala 
nation, inhabiting many towns and 
villages, and governed by petty 
chiefs. ..To the north of this people 
the Spafiiards found the Pampangas, 


“the Zambales, the Pangasinan, ‘Y le- 
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cos, and Cayagan tribes. Fach of 
these nations formad a different com- 
munity, ‘with a particular dialect of 
the same language, and distributed 
in mud villages, without .a- king or 
supreme head; the power being par- 
eelled out among -‘numberless. potty 
chiefs or rajahs, whose particular au- 
thority was seldoin. obeyed: by more 
than 50 or 100 families. After the 
couquest cach of these nations was 
constituted into a province, governed 
by a Spanish alcalde mayor. To 
the east of the Tagala are the Cama- 
rines, whose country has becn di- 
vided into two districts; that of Al- 
bay, and that of Camarines, each un- 
der an alcalde mayor. In the vici- 
nity of Manilla the original natives 
are how much intermixed with Chi- 
‘hese. . 

The Spaniards have several esta- 
blishgients seattered over the island, 
consisting generally of monks, for 
the propagation of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion. The native inhabit- 
ants under their government exist in 
a state of sloth and inactivity, and 
appear indifferent to cither virtue or 
vice. Indolence and timidity are the 
eharactcristics of the great majority ; 
bnt as there are’ parts which the 
Spaniards have never ‘been able to 
subdue, they are probably possessed 
by races of a different description. 
Among the mountains and recesses 
of the interior, there is said to be a 
tribe approaching nearly to a state 
of nature, who roost on trees, and do 
not even assoviate in families. 
"Were this island adequately culti- 
vated and better governed, it might 
supply subsistence for a numcrous 
population, and reign paramount 
over all the neighbouring: Archipe- 
lago, As it “is;'the inhabitants are 
comparatively few'in number, desti- 
tute of energy, and. despised by their 
neighbours, the Malay pirates, who 
have long cunsidered Luzon and thé 
other Philippines as the quarter from 
whence slaves may be procured, with 
the least risk and greatest, facility. 
(Zuniga, Sonnerat, La Peyrouse, 
Re. &e.) a . - 
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Macassar, (Mungkasar).—-A king- 
dom situated on the south-west coast 
of the Island of Celebes, which, be- 
fore its conguest by the Dutch, com- 
prehended all the coast from Boele- 
boele in the Bay of Boni to the Point 
of Lassem; thence westward to the 
Point of Tourattc, or Tanakeke; and 
along the west coast northward ‘to 
‘Tanctice, or Aganondje. Inland it 
reached as far as Boni and Sopine ; 


and throughout. the whole the ori- 


ginal Macassar language prevailed. 

"The power of this state was at its 
highest about the middle of the 17th 
century, when its princes not only 
governed great part of Celebes, but 
had likewise rendered Loma, Man- 
delly, Bima, ‘Tambora, Dompo, and 
Sangar, tributary; and had conquer- 
ed Booton, Bungay, Gapi, the Xullu 
Islands, and Sumbhawa. They also 
possessed Salayr, which had been 
wiven to Macassar by Baab Ullnh. 
the King of Ternate. At that period 
the soyercigns of Macassar were in 
strict alliance with the inhabitants 
of Bali, and coined the first gold 
coins, which were probably the gold 
maas, of the value of 60 Dutch 
stivers, 

The Portugucse obtained a footing 
in this province so early as 1512, at 
which time it docs not appear that 
the Mahommedan religion had any 
existence in Celehes; but we have 
no information respecting the prior 
doctrines of the natives, who had at- 
tained a considerable degree of civi- 
lization. Subscqueut to this period 
the Malays, being allowed to scttle 


on the island and crect a mosque, 


their: religion made’ such progress, 
that in 1603 the -Macassar Rajah, 
with the whole Macaésar natioif, by 
one of the most singular revolutions 
on. record, renounced their ‘ancient 
religion; and not only adopted. that 


‘of .Mahonimed, -but' compelted “a 


number of the inferior states to: imi: 
tate-their example; 

‘The empire of Macassar h&s been 
entirely subverted by the- Dutch, but 
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the inhabitants still retuin their mar- 
tial character and undaunted cou- 
rage, The finishing blow was given 
to its independence in the year 1778. 
The kings of Macassar had formerly 
always a new name given to them 
after their death, and their saccess- 
ors were nomiuated before their in- 
terment. a 
Vhe Macassars, like all the other 
Buggess tribes, are much addicted 
to traffic and a seafaring life. They 
build their prows vory tight, by dow- 
ling their planks together as. coopers 
do the parts that form the head of a 
cask. Between the picces they put 
the bark of a particular plant, which 
swells ; after which. they tit timbers 
to the planks, as at Bombay, but do 
not rabbet the planks as is douc 
there. They have their bow lower- 
ed, or cut down in. so aukward a 
mamner, that, being often. under wa- 
ter, a bulk-head is raised abaft the 
stem to keep off the sea. In size 
they seldom excced 50 tons, and are 
rigged with a tripod mast, made of 
three stout bamboos, carrying a. hi¢h 
pointed sail. 'The-dialect of Macas- 
sar differs considcrably trom the Bug- 
gess Proper. (Stavorinus, Forrest, 
Leyden, Marsden, Se.) 5 
Macassak.—The chief settlement 
of the Dutch on the Island of-Ce- 
Jcbes, named by them lort Rotter- 
dant, and situated on the south-west 
‘coast of the island. Lat. 5°. 10’. 8S. 
Long. T19%°.20". BE. - “s 
The. fortress stands about 800 
yards: from the beach, where a. pier- 
head extends for: anloading: ships. 
‘Vhe walls are high, strong, aud:éoi- 
structed: of free-stone. "bho Chinese 
live altogether -in ‘one street, which 
is named.after them, ‘Fhe town lies 
in au extensive plain, which reaches 
 to*the foot of a-range.of high motn- 
tains eight Datch miles to the east- 
avard:; and-isicovered with rice fields 
and. pastirt grounis, being watered 
bysmaji-canals fromthe Jarge streams 
Which -desoend from the mountains, 
In 1780:the jurisdiction of the Duich 
. Company extended from Samljong 


Jaya. to. what: is--@alled:.tho Kraal; 
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thence, northward, along the salt 
marshes behind Bontualack, as far 
as the. River Patenga Loang. 

While possessed: by the Dutch the 
principal exports: from hence were 
rice, sapun wood, and cadjaug ; but 
the settlement was: ‘considered of 
great importance’ for -the sccurity of 
the Moluccas and spice trade, From 
hence also the Dutch transported 
many slaves to their colonics on tho 
Island of Java and elsewhere. They 
allowed a-‘Chinese junk to coinc an- 
nually to Macassar direct from Chi- 
nas from whence nankcens, silk 
roods, sugar, tea, china-ware, and 
some smaller articles, were innporied ; | 
which; ifnot permitted openly, would 
have been clandestinely introduced. 
The Dutch European imports were 
ver, trifling, and consisted priuci- 
pally of firc-urms, ammuecitipa, and 
coarse cutlery; bat many agticles, 
the produce of Java, were brought 
for the use of the. garrison. = on 1777 
the establishment here consisted of 
57 persons in civil, aud three in ec- 
clesiastical cinployniecits, 13) sur 
‘geons and assistants, 27 artillery- 
men,:178 seamen and marines, 562 
soldiers, aud. 72 mechanics; in all 
852 Luropeans—a namber dispro- 
portionately large for any benefit 
yielded by the settlemei!. : 

« ¥his part of the Celebes coast was 
first visited by the Portuguese in 
1612, where they soon allerwards 
established a settlement; and re- 
mained until 1668, when they were 
expelled; and the towa of Macassar 
exptured by the Duteh, who had pre- 
viously made some progress in the 
province, and bad long annoyed:them 


by sea.. Ln 1660, the Dutch wnder- 


suinding that the Jesuits bad a large 
property on board a Portugiese fect 
richly laden, attacked them in the 


‘harbour of Macassar, and sunk five, 


but brénght off only one. « The Ene- 


dish Last India :Company’s: agents 


established a:factory here in 1615; 
the artifices-of ‘the Dutch soon com- 


palied, thém to: abandon it, which 
, Was of. no’. great detriment, as it. 
-searcely.furnished. any: article fit for 
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the then state of the European 
‘market. . 

In 1739 there was a general con- 
spiracy of the Buggesses, the Macas- 
sars, the Wadjorese, and several 
other smaller states, against the 
Dutch, when they besieged lort Rot- 
terdam ; but ultimately failed, like 
many other coalitions, for want of 
union. In 1780 the Buggesses again 
made a desperate attack on Fort 
Rotterdam, but were beat off with 
great loss; and in 1810 it surrender- 
ed to a British squadron without any 
resistance. (Stuvorinus and Notes, 
Bruce, Forrest, §c.) 

Macassar, (StRatrs oF).—T'his 
arin of the sea. for it cannot with 
propriety be called a strait, separates 
the Island of Borneo from that of 
Celcbes, and extends above 300 
miles from north to south, with a 
breadth in gencral exceeding 120 
miles, except at the northern extre- 
mity, where it contracts to about 60 
miles. ‘lhis part of the Eastern 
Seas abounds with shoals, rocks, and 
rocky islands; yet it is much fre- 
quented by ships bound to China 
late in the season, the western pas- 
sage along the coast of Borneo being 
the best and most explored. In Ja- 
nuary, and Vebruary strong winds 
ecnerally blow from the northward, 
forcing a strong current through this 
strait to the southward, : 

Macao.—this Portuguese settle- 
ment is situated at the southern ex- 
tremity of an island, separated only 
by rivers from the southern continent 


of China. Lat. 229.13’. N. Long. 


113°. 35’. E. 

The town of Macao is connected 
with the remainder of the island by 
a long neck of land not cxceeding 
100 yards across, which was proba- 
bly originally formed by the sand 
thrown up by the beating of the 
waves on each side. Across-it there 
is a wall erected, which projects into 


the water at each end, with a gate. 


and guardhouse in the middle for 
Chinese soldiers. ‘The walls are con- 
_Structed of oyster-shells, which are 
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size; and are used, after being dl- 
vided into thin laminz and polished, 
instead of window-glass, at Macao, 
and throughout the southern pro- 
vinces of China. 

The Portuguese territory on this 
island does not exceed eight miles in 
circuit, and beyond it they are sel- 
dom allowed to pass. Its greatest 
length from N. i. to S. W. being 
under three miles, and its breadth 
less than half a mile. The broadest 
part of this little peninsula to the 
northward of the town is cultivated 
by the Chinese. It is nearly flat, and 
ofa light sandy soil; but by the skill 
and industry of the cultivators it 
produces culinary vegetables, Ku- 
ropean and Asiatic, sufficient for the 
settlement, ‘Che market is well sup- 
plied with grain from the Chinese 
part of the island, and sometimes 
from the main land; and all the art& 


‘of comfort or convenicnece are exer- 


cised by the Chinese, the Portuguese 
being devoted to trade and naviga- 
tion. we 

From this spot the Portuguese for 
a long time carried on a considerable 
commerce, not only with the Chinese 
empire, where they alone of all u- 
ropcans resorted, but likewise with 
the other countries in Eastern Asia ; 
such as Japan, 'Tongquin, Cochin 
China, and Siam. ‘The ‘settlement 
then prospered ; and the vestiges 
which remain of public and private 


‘buildings prove a decline from a su- 


perior state. The harbour docs not 
admit vessels of great burthes, which 
generally anchor six or seven miles 
off, the town bearing W. N. W. If 
there be any women on board, ap- 
plication must be made to the bishop 
and synod of Macao for permission 
to land them, as they will not be per- 
mitted by the Chinese to go further 
up the river, A voyage from Macao 
to Calcutta, taking the inside passage 
to the westward of the Paracels, ge-. 
herally last a month; but it has been 
made in 25 days, including two days 
delay at Malacca, and three at Prince 


: of Wales’s Island. 
foyind in these seas of an enormous — 


The Portugudse inhabitants still 


~ sf 
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fit out a few vessels, and others lend 
their names for a trifling considcra- 
lon to foreigners belonging to the 
Canton factories, who require to be 
nominally associated with the Por- 
tnguesc to be sllowed to trade from 
the port. The money spent in the 
scttlement by the Canton factors, 
who live hospitably, is also of great 
advantage. ‘The whole population 
amounts ty about 12,000, of whom 
considerably more than halfare Chi- 
nese. ‘The garrison, which is com- 
posed mosfly of mulatoes and blacks, 
amounts to about 300 men, with a 
number of supernumerary officers. 
The public administration is vested 
ina senate composed of the bishop, 
the judge, and a few of the -prin- 


cipal inhabitants, bat the Chinese — 


mandarin is the real governor. The 


‘bishop has great sway, and contri- 


butes to give a tone of devotion and 
religious observauces, which. is the 
only material occupation of a great 
majority of the Catholic laity, who 
do not excecd 4000 persons. T'or 
this number there are 13 churches or 
chapels, and 50 ecclesiastics,. three 


-monasteries for men, and a convent 


of about 40 nuns, besides mission- 
aries from France and Italy. The 
Chinese possess two temples at Ma- 
cao, Which are overshadowed by 
thick trees, sv as not to be visible at 
a distance. 
Tn the senate house, which is two 
stories high, and built of granite, are 
several columns of the same matc- 
rial, with Chinese characters en- 
graved, signifying asolemn cession 
of the place from the Emperor of 
China... This is, however, an in- 
sufficient guard against the encroach- 
ments of the Chinese, who sumc- 
times exact dutics in the port of 
Macno, and punish individuals with- 


in their walls for crimes committed 


against Chinéso; added to these, they 
sometimes march with idolatrous 

rocessions through the town, which 
is scarcely less offensive to a Portu- 


-gnese, "Ihe latter are, in fact, kept 
' under such restraint, that they dare, 
vot repair a house without permission, 


* monsoon. 
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from the Chinese. Whenever re- 
sistance is attempted, the mandarin. 
who commands in the little fort 
withia sight of Macao, stops imme- 
diately the supply of provisions un- 
til they submit. i 
There is a cave below the loftiest 
eminence in the town, called Ca- 
mocn’s Caye, from a tradition cur- 
rent in the settlement. that this cele- 
brated poet wrote the Lusiad in that 
spot. This cave is now in a garden, 
opposite to whiah in the middle of | 
the harbour is a small circular is- 
land, which formerly belonged to 
the Jesuits of Macao. On this is- 
land were creeted a church, a col-. 
lege, and an observatory, with a bo- 
tanic and a kitchen garden; but all 
these improvements tell to decay 
with the society, and are scarcely 
now to he traced, The harbour in 
which this little island lies ds called | 
the Inner Tarbour, by way’ of dis- 
tinction from the opposite or onter 
bay, where ships are exposed to bad 
weather, especially during the \. TE. 
It has been observed by 
mariners that this bay is gradually 


‘growing shallower. It opens on one 


side into a basin formed by four 
islands, in which Lord Ausou’s ship 
lay to be repaired, but no such ship 
could enter it at present. 

The Portuguese first obtained pos- 
session of Macao in A. DD. 1586. At 
this period a pirate liad scized an 


adjacent island, but was expelled by 


ihe Portuguese; in gratitude for 
which the Chinese Kimperor made 
them a gift of the small peninsula 


‘on which the town uow statis. 


(Staunton, Elmore, La Peyrouse, se. 
ge.) 

MAccLESFIELD SHOAL.—A shoal 
in the astern Seas, situated prin- 
cipally between the 15th and 16th 
degrees of north fatitude, and the 
114th and 116th of cast longitude. 
The depth of water is not less than 
10, and in many placcs more than 
60 fathoms. . a 

Macweria.—A town in the pro- 


vince of tle Carnatic, district of 
Palnaud, 108 miles south from Hy 
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derabad, Lat, 16°, 8. N. Long. 78°. 


64’, FE. si, 

" MacHerry.—Sec ALVAR. 

’ Macxkoor.—A district in the pro- 
vince of Berar,- extending. along the 
River Kaitua, and situated between 
the 20th aud 21st degrees of north 

Jatitide. The principal towns are 
Omcerpoor, Shapoor, and Jaficrabad, 
and the whole district. is within the 
Nizam’s duminions, . 

Mackwa.—A town ig the North- 
ern Circars, 40 miles W. N. W. 
from Cicacole. Lat. 18° 33'. N. 
Log. 85°. 24’, Ei. 

Mac iansavit.—A town in the 

.province of Berar, district of Gaun- 
gra, situated on the north side of the 
Tuptec River, 20 miles N. E. from 
Gawelchur. Lat, 219 64’, N. Long. 
77°. 84. | 

Macowatt, (Makhaval).—A Scik 
town insthe province of Lahore,. si- 
tuatéed on the banks of the Sutuleje 
River, 133 miles 8. FE. from the city 
of Lahore. Lat. 31° 14’.N. Long. 
75°. 58’. E. This was the first town 
acquired by the Sciks during the go- 
vernment of their martial, Govurvo 
Govind, . - _ 
Mactan Isie.—A smallisland, one 
of ‘the Philippines, about 10 milcs in 
circumference, situated to the east 
of Zebu Isle. Lat. 10°.36". N. Long. 
128°, 48’. FE. 
killed, A.D. 1521, when on his return 
from Aincrica, by a westerly course, 
MapicgHesiy.—<A_ fortress, in the 

Mysore Rajah’s territories, situated 
on a rock of very. difficult: access. 
Lat, 13°. 48’, N. Long. 779. 16’. E. 

At the foot of the rock is a fortificd 

town, containing near 200: houses. 

This place originally belonged to a 

polygar family, a lady of which, 
named Madigheshy,. having burned 


herself with her. husband’s corpse,. 


her name wag given to the. town. 
This practice.is very rare in the table 


Jand above the Ghauts, Madigheshy 


was afterwards governed by rannies, 
or female sovereigns, from whom it 
-was'conqyered by the family of Chi- 


Flere Magellan was. 


panda, and at last absaibed . 
Rey's government. =...) 
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The country around is covered 
with little hills overgrown with copse 
wood. ‘Lhe vallies shew marks of 
having been formerly in a state of 
cultivation, and exhibit the ruined 
villages of their former inhabitants. 
Ever since the devastation commit- 
ted by Pursoram Bhow’s army, and 
the subseqnent famine, they have 
been nearly waste, but are fast re- 
covering. under the Mysore Rajah’s 
government. (£4. Buchanan, &c.) 

NLIADGHERY,( Madiu-gtri).— A hill 
fort and town in the Rajah of My- 
sore’s tervitovies. Lat. 15° 33’, N. 
Long. 779 15’; i. 

On the fall of the Bijauagur em- 
pire this place beloaged to a poly- 
gar named Chicuppa Ganda, but 
nore than a century ago it came into 
the possession of the Mysore Rajah’s 
family,. Mul Rajah duiit a fortress 
of stone, the priur one having been 
of mud, ‘This place had heen so 
often plindered, that prior to the 
conquest of the Mysore, in 1799, it 
was reduced very ow, but is now 
fast recovering. Bulwunt Row, one 
of Parseram Bhow’s officers, besieg- 


- ed it five months, but was unable to 


take it... 7” . 

In this neighbourhood, on the best 
land, when there is plenty of water, 
two crops of rice are-raised annygally. 
The mode of cultivation here differs 
from that followed to the south of 
Nundydroog,. and also froin that to 
the west of the ridge of hills towards 


Sera.. In..a black clay: soil, which: 


contzins sma]l masses of limestone, 
cotton is cultivated, but the quantity 


is small. In the kitchen gardens - 


maize, transplanted ragy, wheat, tur- 


meric, capsicum, onions, garlic, and. 


hemp, are cultivated—the last being 
only used to intoxicate. .Good soil 
fit for kitchen gardens pays.a rent of 
from. 12s. to 21s. per acre. In this 
vicinity. all acgounts. are kept in 
Canteraya pagodas, (#. .Buchanan, 
OR 1 a ae a eck Oe a 


MADRAS, (Mandirraj). , 
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aud the capital of the British pos- 

sessions in the Deccan and south of 

ier Lat. 13°. 5’. N. Long. 80°. 
a OF 

an ‘he approach to Madras from the 
sea is very‘striking. The low flat 
sandy shores extending tu the north 
and south, and the small hills that 
are seen inland; the whole exhibit- 
ing an appearance of barrenness, 
which is much improved on closer 
inspection. ‘The beach seems alive 
with the crowds that cover it. The 
public offices and store houscs erect- 
ed near fo the beach are fine build- 
ings, with colonnades to the upper 
stories, supported on arched bases, 
covcred with the beautiful shell mor- 
tar of Madras—hard, smooth, and 
polished, Within a few yards ofthe 

sca the furtilications of Fort George 
present an isiteresting appearance, 
and at » distance minarets and pa- 
godas are seen inixed with trees and 
gardens, With all these external 
advantages it. would be difficult to 
find a worse place for a capital than 
Madras, situated as it is on the mar- 
vin of a: coast where runs a rapid 
current, and against which a tre- 
mendons surf breake even in the 
mildest weather. The site of Pon- 
dicherry is in every respeet superior, 
and is placed in a rich.and fertile 
country, besides having the:. great 
adyautage of being to windward, the 
loss of which was severcly felt by the 
British settlers during the hard fought 
wars of -the 18th centary.. ¥ct, huw- 
evcr inconvenient, the expense of 
removal at this lute period preciucrs 
all idea of a change. 

The boats. used for crossing the 
surf are large and light, and made 
of very. thin planks, sew ed together 
with straw. in. the seams instead of 
cawking, which it is. supposed would. 
render them too stiff; the great ob- 


ject. being-to have them as flexible. 


as possible, to -yicld to ‘the -wavés. 


like leather. . When within. the in-- 


fluence of the: surf,- the coxswuia 
stands up, and beats time with great 
agitation with his voice and foot, 
while:-the:.rowers. work their. oars: 
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backwards, wntil overtaken ‘by a 
strong surf curling up, which sweeps 
the boat along with a frightfil vio- 
lence, Lvery oar is then plied for- 
wards with the utmost vigour to pre- 
vent the wave from taking the boat 
back as it recedes ; until at length, 
by a few snecessive surfs, the boat is 
dashed high and dry on the beach. 
The boats: belonging to ships in 
the roads sometimes proceed to the 
back of the surf, where they anchor 
on the outside of it, and wait for the | 
country boats from. ‘the beach to cone - 
vey their passengers on shore, When 
the weather is so unsettled as to 
make it dangerous even for the coun- . 
try boats to pass and repass, a flag is 
displayed at the beach house to caw-- 
tion all persons on board ship against | 


landing. Large ships generally moor 


in nine fathoms, with the flag staff. 
W. N. W. about two miles from the 
shore. From the beginning of Oc- . 
tober until the end of December is 
considered the most dangerous sea- 
son to remain in the Madr: as Roads. 

The fishermen and lower classes 


‘of natives, employed on the water, 


use a species of tloating machine, of 
a very simple construction, named a 
catamaran, These are formed of 
two or three light logs of wood, cight 
or 10 feet in length, “lashed torrether, 
with a small piece of wood inserted . 
between them to serve as a stem- 
piece, When ready for the water 
they hold-two'men, who with their. . 
paddles ‘Iauiich themselves through 
tho surf: to‘fish, or to carry letters or 
small quantities of refreshments to. 


:- ‘ships, when no boats: can ventare —, 
out: ‘They wear'a pointed cap-mado_ - 


of matting, where they secure the. 
letters, which.take no damage, how= ” 


over often the men: are ‘washed off 
‘the catamaran, which they regain by 


swimming, unless Anterrapted hy a 

shark.’ “Medals “ard ‘given ‘to. such 

catamaran meii-asdistingtish thom- 

selves by ‘saving pdisous in danger, 

or hy-their care 10° conveying ‘papers 

toe thoseut” iu: dangerogs, Wea- 
16%; 


+f Metres differs: in appoarance’ ‘con ; 
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siderably from. Calcutta, having no 
Eiuropean town, except a tew houses 
in the fort, the settlers residing en- 
tirely in their garden houses ; repair- 
ing to the fort in the morning for the 
transaction of ‘business, and return- 
ing in the afternoon. Fort George, 
as it nuw stands, was planned by the 
celebrated engineer, Mr. Robins, and 
is a strong handsume fortress, not 
too large. It is situated within a few 
yards of the sea, and although not 
so cxtensive, or of su regular a de- 
sign as Fort William at Calcutta, 
yet from the greater facility of re- 
lieving it by sea, and the natural ad- 
vantages of the ground, which leaves 
the cnemy less choice in the. manner 
of conducting his attack, it may on 
the whole be deemed equal to it, and 
has the convenience of requiring but 
a moderate garrison. In the middle 
of the present fortress stands the ori- 
ginal fortress first erected here, but 
now mostly converted into govern- 
ment offices and the town residen- 
cies of some of the civil servants. 
To the southward stands the church, 
at the back of which is the residence 
of the governor. ‘To the northward 
of the old fort stands the Exchange, 
on which, in 1796, a lighthouse was 
erected ; the light of which is 90 feet 
above the level of the sea, and may 
be seen from ships’ decks 17 miles 
at sea, 

The government. honse, which is 
large and handsome, is in the Choul- 
try Plain, being situated on the edge 
of the esplanade; and near to it are 
Chepauk Gardens, the residence of 
the Nabob of the Carnatic, which 
intcrcept the breeze from the sea, 
and confine the view. The garden 
houses about Madras are generally 
only of-one story; but of a pleasing 
stile of architecture, having . their 
porticoes and verandahs supported 
by. chunaaned pillars. The walls are 
of the samc materials, either white 
or coloured, and the floors are cover- 
ed with.rattan mats. They are sur- 
rounded: by a ficld planted with trees 
and shrubs, which have chatiged the 
barrga. sand of the plain into a rich 
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scene of vegetation, but flowers and 
fruits are still raised with difficulty.. 
During the hot winds mats made of 
the roots of the cusa grass, which 
has a pleasant smell, are placed 
against the doors ‘and windows, and 
are constantly watered—so that the 
air which blows through them spreads 
an agreeable freshness and fragrance 
thronghout the room. The moment 
however the cooling influence of 
these mats is quitted, the sensation 
is like entering a furnace, althouch 
taking the average of the whole ycar 
Madras experiences less extreme 
heat than Calcutta. In January the 
lowest is about 70°, and in July the 
highest 91°. 
The botanical garden, reared at a 
vast expense by the late Dr. James 
Anderson, is now in a sad stato of 
ruin. On the 9th Dee. 1807, Ma- 
dras was visited by a violent hurri- 
cane, which almost destroyed the 
garden, and the loss may be con- 
sidered a national one. Many of the 
natives were involved in great misery 
by the storm, but it hada singular 
effect on one individual. After the 
hurrieane had subsided a native wo- 
man raised a pile of wood in a gen- 
tleman's coach house, and getting 
underneath it with her child, had the 


‘desperate resolution to set fire to it, 


and thus burned herself and child to 
ashes. Among the remaining plants 
ars still to be seen the sago tree, and 
the nopal, or prickly pear, on which 


the cochineal-insect feeds, and which 


Dr. Anderson discovercd to be an 
excellent antiscorbutic, and it -has 
since been used as. such ou: board of 
the ships of wer on. the Indian sta- 
tion. . This plant (the nopal) keeps 
fresh, and even continues to vege- 


‘tate, long after it is-gathered, and it 


also makes an excellent pickle, wkich 
is ysed on board ship, 3 
The Choultry Plain commences 
about a mile and a quarter S. W. of 
Fort George, from which it is sepa- 
rated by two small rivers. ‘The one 
called the River Triplicane, winding 
from the west, gains the sex. about 


1000. yards to the south of the glacis; 
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the other coming from the N. W. 
passess the western side of the black 
town, the extremity of which is high 
ground, which the river rounds, aud 
coutinues to the east within 100 yards 
of the sea, where it washes the foot 
of the glacis; and then turning to 
the south continues parallel with 
the beach, until it joins the mouth 
and bar of the River Triplicane. ‘The 
Choultry Plain extends two miles to 
the westward of the enclosures which 
beund the St. homé Road, and ter- 
minates on the other side at a large 
body of water called the Mcliapoor 
tank, behind which runs with decp 


windings the Triplicane River. The . 


road from the mount passes two 
miles and a half under the mound of 
the tank, and at its issue into tho 
Choultry Plain is a kind‘ of defile 
formed by the. mound on one side, 
and buildings with brick enclosures 
on the other. a | 
In the neighbourhood of Madras 
the soil, when well cultivated, pro- 
duces a good crop of rice, provided 
im the wet season the usual quantity 
of rain falls. In some places the in- 
dustry of the natives by irrigation 
creates a refreshing verdure. The 
fields yield two crops of rice per an- 
num. In appearance the country is 
almost as Ievel as Bengal, and in 
gencralexhibits anaked brown dusty 
plain wilh few villages, or any relief 
for the eye, except a range of abrupt 


detached hills towards the south. Thc. 


roads in the hnomediate vicinity of 
Madray are excellent, and a great 
ornament, being broad and shaded 
by trees, The huts seen at a little 
distance from the town are covered 
with tiles, and have a bettér-appear- 
ance than those of Bengal ;: and the 
inns and choultries, which are.com- 
nfdn on the roads, evince an atten- 
tion to travellers not to be found in 
‘that province.. A considerable part 
‘of the country, although at present 
naked, seems capable of raising trees 
and hedges, and shews symptoms of 


being in a progressive state of im- 


“provement. Near to Condatun the 
gountry assumes a? very pleasing as- 
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pect. Numerous small canals from 
the Saymbrumbacuim tank convey 
® constant supply of water to mast 
of the neighbouring fields,-and_ fer- 
tilize them without the trouble of 
machinery; in consequence of which 
they yicld two'crops of rice pér an- 
num, ‘The cattle in the neirhbour- 
hood of Madras are of the species 
which are common in the Deccan, 
aud are a sinall breed, but larger 
thau those reared in the southern 
parts of Bengal. In the vicinity of 
Madras buflaloes are generally used. 
in carts, of a smaller size than the 
Bengal buffaloes. 

In Novembcr, 1803, a navicable 
canal was opened from the black 
town to Ennore River, 10,560 yards 
in length; the greatest breadth at 
the top 40 fect, and its greatest 
depth 12 fect. By this channel boats 
go to Pulicat, from whence Madras 
is supplied with charcoal. 

The society at Madras-is more 
limited than at Caleutta, but the 
style: of living much the same, ex- 
cept that provisions of all sorts are 
minuch less abundant, and greatly 
more expensive. During the culd 
season, there are monthly assemblics, 
with occasional balls all tho year, 
Among the public places of resort is 
the mount road leading from the 
fort to. St. Thomas’s Mount, which 
is quite smooth, having banyan and 
yellow tulip trees planted gn each 
side.. Five miles from Fort Geurge 
on this road stands. a cenotaph, to 
the memory of the Marquis Corn- 
wallis, the erection of which cost 
a.very large sum. It is customary 
for the ladics and gentlemen of 
Madras. to repair in their gayest 


-equipages, during the cool of the. 


evening; to the Mount Road;.where 


‘they drive slowly about the ceno- 


taph, and converse together. — 
The greatest lounge at this pre-— 
sidency is during ‘visiting hours, | 
from nine .o’clock ‘in the morning 
until eleven ; daring which interval, 
the young men go about from house 
to house, earn and retail the news, , 
and offer their services to execute 
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rcammissions, in -the..city, to which 
they must - repair. for. purposes of 
business.. When these functionaries 
are gone, a troop of idlers appears, 
and remain until tiffin at two o'clock, 
when the real dinner is caten. The 
party then, separate, and many re- 
tire to rest or to. read.-until -five 
o'cleck ; about which time the mas- 
ter of the family returns from the 
fort; when an excursion to the 
Mount Road, and dinner afterwards, 
finishes. the day, unless prolonged 
by.a ball or supper party at night. 
‘Among the charitable institutions 
at Madras‘are a male and fcmale 
orphan asylum, both. adunirably con- 
ducted. “The men scrvyauts are 
mostly. Hindoos, but a great propor- 
tion of ithe female servants are na- 
tive Portuguese... Besides: French 
pedlars fron Pondicherry, with boxes 
of. lage’ and artificial flowers, there 
arc a set of Mahommedans, who go 
about selling moce stones, petrified 
tamarind wood, garnets, coral, meck 
amber, and a varicty of other 
trinkets. Luce _ 
On landing at Madvas, passengers 
are Dmediately surrounded by hun- 
dreds of dobashies, and. servants 
of alk kinds pushing for employment. 
These :.dobashies undertake to in- 
terpret, buy all that is wanted, pro- 
videservants, tradesmen, palanquins, 
and to transact whatever business a 
stranger requires.. 'Phese .intey- 
pretersat Madras are of three castes 
of Sudras. -‘The persons of the first 
caste sccm analogous to ihe Kyasias 
(or Koits) of Bengal, and are called 
Canaca-pillays, which by. the In- 
glish is commonly. written Cana- 
vopily, or Canagoply ; and. this name 
is. by. Europeansextended . to all 
persons, whether: Brahmigs or Su- 
adyas, who follow ;the, same ; profes- 
sion. -The next: caste, why follew 
the. business of -ddbashies, .. are: the 
more. learned ::Goalas. ox. Yadavas; 
and. the -third caste are. tie Vayla- 
lars. of. the Jabowring class... Bach 
of -thage. castes pretends,.te.a -su- 
iogiiy. of. rank. over. the, “others. 
(Bride, of: caste is. remarkably 


‘sary, are now much neglected. 
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prevalent-among the Hindoos, and 
there is scareccly a creature so 
wretched or ignorant, bat who, on = 
this acconnt, holds in the utmost 
contempt many persons in. easy cir- 
cumstances and respectable sitna- 
tions. he rank of the diflerent in- 
ferior castes is by no- means well 
asccrtained—there. being only one 
point perfectly elear, which is, the im- 
measurable superiority. of the Brah- 
mins above all the rest of mankind. - 

The Madras jugglers are cele- 
brated all over. India for their dex- 
terily: the most curious, and at the 
saine time most disgusting sight is 
the swallowing of a sword, in which 
there is no deception. They com- 
monce. operations very young—tho 
chidren beginning the expcriment 
with short bits of bamboo, which 
are lengthened as the throat and 
stomach are able to bear them. 

The black town of Madras stands 
to the northward-of the fort, fram 
which it is separated by a spacious 
esplanade. It was formerly sur- 
rounded by fortifications, sufficient 
to resist the incursions of cavalry ; 
but having long become voor ae ae 
n 
this. town reside the, native Arme- 
nian and. Portngueso merchants, 
and .also: many Luropeans. uncon- 
nected . with. government. Like 
other native towns it is irregular and 
confused, being a mixture of brick 
aod bamboo houses, aud makes a 
better appearance. at a distanee, than 
when .closcly. inspected. .1n-.1794 
the total _popniation of both towns 
was estimated. .at 300,000 persons, . 
and the .city ceriainly has not since 
diminished in. any respect. . = 

Owing to the want. of a -secure 
port and navigable rivers, . the com- 
merce of Madras .is.nach.inferiorto 
that: of. the other.two presidencies; 
but all. sorts of Agialic and Epror 
ncan commodities; are,, however, :tp 
be .procured...... Besides, the , disgde 


‘vantages abovementioned, .the, Caz- 


natic :pravjnce considered. generally 
is..sterile .compared. with, Bengals 
and.gaises nonee of tho, staple -ar- 
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ticles of that province, in such quan- 
titics, or at su low a price, as to ad- 
mit of a competitian in forcign mar- 
kets. ‘The details of the external 
commerce for the year 1811, which 
was on the whole an unfavourable 
year, will be found at the conclusion 
of this article. ‘The Last India 
Company’s staple article of export 
is piece guods. Meat, poultry, and 
fish, and other refreshments for ship- 
ping are to be procured here, but 
they are neither of so good a quality 
nor so cheap as in Bengal. Wood 
and fuel is rather scarce, and con- 
sequently dear. The water is of a 
very good quality, and supplied by 
the native boats at specified prices. 
On account of the dearness of pro- 
Visions wages are considerably higher 
here than in Caleutta, but few ser- 
vants are kept comparatively, yet 
the work is quite as well done. 
Household servants receive from 
two to five pagodas per month, and 
the hire of a palankeen is four and a 
half pagodas per month; for the 
ficld service a set of bearers reccive 
cach two pagodas per month, but at 
the presideney one and three-fourth 
pagodaseach, 

‘The accounts at Madras are kept 
in star pagodas, -fanams, and cash ; 
80 cash make one fanam.’ The bank 
of European merchants keep their 
accounts at 12 fanams to a mpec, 
and 42 fanams to a star pagoda; but 
the natives keep theirs at 12 ‘fanams 
60 cash to arupee, and 44 fanams 
60 cash to a pagodo. In the market 
the pagoda tinctuates from 44 to. 46 
- fanams. ‘The cturent coins are va- 

rious sorts of pagodas, Arcot ru- 
pees, single and double fanams, and 
éupper coins, of 20,10, 5, and 
one cash each. For the adjustment 
of the customs here; the pound ster- 
ling is valued at two pagodas 21 fa- 
nams; the Spanish dollar at 28 th- 
riams 40 cash; the China tael oné 
pagoda ; ‘three and. one-fourth sicca 
rupees one pagoda ; and three.and a 
aif Bombay rupees one pagoda. In 
‘the: Company’s accotmts,; the 100 
star pagodas. are Valued at 425 etir- 
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rent rupees. The origin of the term 
pagoda has never heen satistactorily 
ascertained, By the Kuelish, in the 
Carnatic, it'ig a name given to a 
Hindoo temple; and also to a goid 
coin called varaba, or varaliun, by 
the Hindoos,; and hoon by the Ma- 
hommedans. 

A supreme cowt of justice is 
established at Madras on the model 
of that of Fort William, in Bengal. 
It consists of a chief justice and 
three other judges, who are bare 
risters of not less: than five years’ 
standing, appoiuted by the kiug. 
The salary of the chief justice is 
60001. per annum, and of the puione 
judges 50001. each, to be paid at 
the exchange of 8s. per pagoda, 
After seven years’ service in India, 
if the judges of the supreme conrt 
return to Kurope, the King is an- 
thorized to order pensions to hp paid 
them out of the territorial reyenues 
on the following proportivhs: to the 
chiefjudge not more than 16001. per 
annum, and to the junior judges 
not more than 12001. per amum, 
The law practitioners attached to 
the court: are: seven attornies and 
four barristers, | - 

This part of the Coast of Coro- 
mandel was probably visited at an 
earlier period by the English, but 
they possessed. no fixed esta)lish- 
ment until A. D. 1639, in which year, 
on the tst of March, a grant was 
received from the descendant of the 
Hindoo dynasty of Bijanagur, then 
reigning at Chandergherry, for the 
erection of a fort. ‘This document 
from Srec Rung Rayeel expressly 
enjois, that the town and fort to 
be erected at Madras shall be called 
after his own name, Sree Runga 
Rayapatam; but the local governor, 
or naik, Damerla Vencatadri, who 
first invited Mr. I’rancis Day, the 
Chief of Armagon, to remove to 
Madras, had previously intimated 
to him, that he would have the new 
English establishment founded in 
the ngme of His father, -Chenap- 

a, aud the name of Chennapa- 
ain continues to be universally ap- 
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plied to the town-of Madras by the 
natives of that division of the south 
of India, named Dravida. In con- 
sequence of this permission, with- 
out waiting for instructions from 
the Court of Directors, .Mr. Day 
_ procecedcd, with great -alacrity, to 
the construction of a fortress, which. 
in India is soon sarroundcd by a 
town. The latter he allowed to re- 
tain ifs Indian appellation, but the 
‘former he named Fort St. George, 
The territory granted extended five 
miles along shore, and one mile inland. 
In 1644.the money expended on 
the fortifications amounted to 22941. 
and it was computed that 20001. 
more would be requisite to render 
this station impregnable to the na- 
tive powers, and a gurrison of ‘100 
soldiers. ‘Ihe latter appears after- 
wards jo haye been much dimi- 
nishe d, as in 1652 there were only 
26 soldiers in the fortress. in 1653 
the agent and council of Madras 
were raiscd to the rank of a presi- 
‘dency. In 1654 the Court of Di- 
rectors ordéred the president and 
council at Fort George to reduce 
their civil establishment to two, 
factors, and a guard of 10 soldiers, 
In 1661 Sir Edward Winter was 
appointed agent at Madras; but, in 
1665, was superseded, and Mr, 
George Foxeroft appointed to suc- 
ceed hian. § On the arrival of the lat- 
ter, Sir Edward Winter seized and 
imprisoned -him, and kept posses- 
sion of L’ort George until the 22d of 
August, 1668, when he dclivered it 
up to commissioners. from J:ng- 
land, on condition of recciving a 
full ‘pardon for: all offences. Mr. 
Foxcroft then assumed. the 
vernmcut, which he filled until 1671, 
when he embarked for Europe, aud 
was succeeded by-Sir William Lang- 
horne. ‘This year. the sovercign .of 
the Carnatic made over to the Com- 
pany his ‘inqiety of the customs at 
Madras for afixed.rcnt of 1200 pa- 


godas per anni. In 1676 the pay - 
Apia pcan soldier. at. Madras 

‘a8 2ieeeper month, in full or pro- 

Visionagiid necessaries of every kind, 


go-- 
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In 1680 Mr. Williaan Gifford waz 
appointed Govemor of Fort George, 
and jn 1683 he was appointed pre- 
sident both of Madras and Bengal; 
in 1686 he was dismissed, and Mr. 
Yule appointed president of Port 
George only, On the 12th of De- 
cember, 1687, the population of the 
city of Madras, Fort George, and 
the villages within the Company’s 
bounds, was‘ reported: in the public 
letter. to. be 300,000 persons. In 
1691 Mr. Yule was. dismissed, and 
Mr, Higyzinson appointed his suc- 
cessor. 

In 1696 Mr. ‘'Fhomas Pitt was ap- 
pointed governor, in which year the 
revenue produced by taxes at Madras 
amounted to 40,000 pagodas. In 
1701) Mr. President Pitt expresses 
his fears that the natives will bribe 
the Arab fleet to assist them in bleck- 
ading the garrison In 1702 Ma- 
dras was blockaded by Daoud Khan, 
Aurengzebe’s general, who said he 
had orders to demolish it allogether. 
Up to 1708 gunpowder formed one 
of the articles of the outward-bound 
juvestincnt, but about this period 
the manufacture of it was so much 
improved at Madras, as to preclude 
the necessity of sending any more. 
In 1708 the governor, Mr. President 
Pitt, was. much embarrassed by a 
dispute among the natives for pre- 
cedency—one party described as the 
right-hand caste, and the other as 
the left-hand caste ;.each. threatening 
to leave the place, and retire to St. 
Thome’s, if superiority were not 
granted, 

I’‘rom the junction of the rival 
Kast India Companies, in 1708, we 
have no authentic annals of Madras 
until 1744, when it was besieged by 
the French from the Mauritius, un- 
der M. de la Bourdonnais ;. at whieh 
period it was etimated, that the na- 
tive inhabitauts - residing within the 
Company’s boundarics amounted to 
260,000 persons... The English in 
the colony. did not. exceed 300 men, 
and of these 200 only were solcicre 
of.the garrison. , On the 7th of Sep- 
tember tho Fretch. began: to bom- 
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dard. the town, and oft the 10th it 
was surrendered. There was not a 
man killed in the I'rench cainp 
during the siege; four or five Enz- 
lishmen were killed in the town by 
the explosion of the bombs, which 
likewise destroyed two or three 
houses, From this period it is use- 
ful to contemplate the progress made’ 
by the British in- Hindostan, both 
in the science and: spirit of war. 
The plunder realized by the French 
was about 200,0001. and the town 
was, by the capitulation, ransomed 
for 440,0001. which agreement was 
subsequently broken by M. Dupleix, 
and all the British - inhabitants, . of 
every description, compelled to aban- 
don the place. : | 

At the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
Madras was restored, and evacuated 
hy the Frenchin August, 1749, when 
it was foundin a very improved con- 
dition. ‘The buildings within the 
white town had suffered no altera- 
tion; but the bastions and batteries 
in ‘this quarter had been enlarged 
and strengthened. ‘The French had 
entirely demolished that part of the 
black town situated within 300 yards 
of the white, in which space had 
stood the buildings belonging to the 
most opulent American and Indian 
merchants. With the ruins. the 
furmed an excellent glacis, whic 
covered the north side of the white 
town, and they likewise had thrown 


up another on the south side. ‘The. 


defences of the town remained still 
much inferior to ‘those of Fort St. 
David, where the East India Com- 
pany ordered the presidency to con- 
tinnes 2 70 ee Be 
- Although improved, Fort Georgé 
was incapable of ‘making a consi- 
_derable resistance against a regular 
Etiropean. force ; yet im: this condi- 
tion it was allowed to-remain until 
1766, when thé ‘apprehension of 
another attack from the French com- 
_pélled' the governor and council to 
strengthen the fortifications. About 
4000 labourers, of different descrip- 
tions,’ were: eapre earh einployed, 
' and contimabd at Work ontil driven 


dit 
away by the approach of the French, 
under M. Lally, in 1758.. 

On the 12th of December, that 
year, the last of the troops from the 
different outposts entered the fort, 
and completed the foree with which 
Madras was to sustain the siege. 
The whole of the European military, 
including officers, with 64 topasses, 
and 89 coffres, amounted to 1758 
men; the sepoys, 2220 men; the 
European inhabitants, not military, 
were 150, and they were. appropri- 
ated, without distinction, to scrve 
out stores and provisions to the gar- 
rison. The council of the presi- 
dency, by an unanimotis yotc, com- 
mitted the defence of the sicge to 
the governor, Mr. Pigot, recom- 
mending him to consult Colonel 
Lawrence on all occasions. 

The siege commenced on the 17th 
of December, 1758, and was pro- 
secuted with the utmost skill, vi- 
gour, and bravery on both sides, 
until the 17th of February, when 
the French wero obliged to raise the 
siege with such precipitation, that 
they had not time to destroy the 
»black town, or remove ‘their sick. 
They took with them the quarter 
part of the stores, but left behind 
them 52 pieces of cannon, and 150 
barrels of gunpowder. : 

During the siege the fort fired 
26,554 rounds from their cannon, 
7502 shells from their mortars, and 
threw 1990 hand grenades; the mus- 
‘ketry expended 200,000 cartridges, 
In these. servives were used 1768 
barrels of gunpowder ; 30 picces of 
cannon and five mortars had been 
dismounted from the works. As 
many of the énemy’s cannon balls. 
were gathered in the works, or about 


.the defences of the fort, or found 


within the black*‘towh, as the par- 
rison had'-expended. ‘Thre enemy 
threw 8000 shells of: all sorts; ‘of 
which, ‘by far the greater number 
were ‘directed ‘agatist: the buildings, 
so that scarce’ a house rcmained 
that‘was not open tothe heavens. - 
While the'siege jasted 19 officers 
Were killed; two died, 14: wounded, 
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and four taken prisoners ; in all 33. 
' Of European troops 198 were killed, 
62 died in the hospitals, 20 deserted, 
122 were taken prisoners, ‘and: 167 
wounded; in all 679. Of the se- 
poys and lascars 114.were killed, 
including officers, 222 wounded, and 
440 deserted. 

The loss of men sustained by the 
French army. has never been exactly 
ascertained. ') heir force at the com- 
mencement of the siege was 3500 
Europeans, 2000 sepoys, and 2000 
native and European cavalry. | - 

Since that memorable period Ma- 
dras has suffered from no external 
attacks, although approached. very 
near by Hyder in 1767. and 1781; 
but the strength of the works is 
wholly beyond the utmost effort of 
native tactics, and blockade need . 
not be apprehended while the sea is 
opens rom beiug the head of a 
petty territory, five miles long by 
one broad, it is now the: ‘capital, of 
an extensive region, compr ehending 
the whole of the south of. Ludia and 
‘part of the Deccan, some account of 
‘which: will be found in the next ar- 
ticle, under :the head -of .Madras. 
Presidency. ‘The last governor was 
Sir Gebige ‘Hilario Barlow, who 
landed the 24th of Deceurber, 1808, 
"and retatned to Europe in 1814. He 
was succeded as governor: by the 
Honourable Hugh Elliot, who stilt 
continues to fill ont important sta- 
tion. 


Commercial Details of the Pr ivate 
Trade, from the 1st of Jannary,. 
1811, to the 30th of are 1812 
¢ 16 Months ). 


AMERICA, ». 
The total value of imports from 
America, from the Ist of January, 
1811, to the 30th of April; 1812, 
was ’Arcot™ ‘rhpeey. 1,04,017,: which 
- consisted p prineipelly of tho: inferior 
sorts of. wine, brandy, and. Na 
visions: ‘of di erent ‘sorts—suc 
ha Ms toneues; Ke 
- Pe"seSxports to America ajnount, 
_ edb: ‘974,679: Arcot “rupees, cons 
sisting of ‘the produce and -mang- 


imports at Madras. 
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factures of the distriets tinder tho 
M.tlras Presidency. American, ships 
rarely take their whole cargoes from 
the Coast of Coromandel, but, hay- 
ing procceded to Calcutta, and re- 
veived the most valuable part, call 
afterwards at Madyas for such piece 


goods as are required for. their 


market: . Theyland their: specie at 
Caleutia, and draw bills’ from Ma- 
dras for the goods they find expedi- 
ent to ship there—thus exhibiting 
large shipments, compared with their 
At this parti- 
cular: period the political state of 
affairs had nearly put a stop to all 
intercourse between America and 
the British settlements i in India. 


BATAVIA, « 

‘The total valuc of imports to Ma- 
dras from Batavia, between the 1st 
of January, 1811, and 30th of April, 
1812,. was 48,356 Arcot rupees, 
which consisted principally of prize 
sugar, sent by the agents of the 
captors, with a little sugar candy and 
tutenague. 

Tn the same period the exports to 
Batavia amouuted to 259,576 Arcot 
rupees; composed chicfly of piecc 
gzoods—many beiug of the coarse cu- 
loured.sort, with salampores received 
from the. southern districts; . somo 
handkerchiefs of the manufacture of 
Madras and Ventapollam, and a 
considerable proportion of southern 
blue cloths. ‘lhere was a re-export 
of goods: to the amount of 51,555 
rupees,,.chiefly of wines and other 
European articles for the consump- 


tion of the Muropeans of Java. 


- BENGAL. 
‘The fetal value of imports’ from 
Bengal, from the ist of January, 
18¥1, tothe 30th of April, 1812, 


“-amoinited to 3 004,180 Arcot rupees. 


Tlie articles composing this exten- 
sive import. are seldom fognd ma- 
terially to. alter, the great. staples 


s being different species of ‘grain, par- 


fieularly ride, which that fertile pro- 
vince exports in. large quantities. 
Therg . ‘is..also-a great demand for. 
Bevigal- raw silk which is manufac- - 
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tured .in-the interior into picce goods, 
mostly.for! the use of the natives, but 
which sptcies of manufacture has 
of late much improved. Another 
principal article received from Ben- 
galisthe canvas, which is there ma- 
, unfactured,. of an éxcellent quality, 
and mucn . uscd. by his. majesty’s 
ships, which have also of late been 
supplicd from Bengal with salt pro- 
visions. The other imports are piece 
goods, muslins, and shawls of a 
coarse description, silk piece goods 
of an inferior kind, long pepper, su- 
gar, borax, saltpctre, some wines, 
preeious stones, and numerous small 
articles. - , 

The exports to Bengal, during the 
same period, amounted to only 
130,507 Arcot rupees, and consisted 
chicfly of some red wood, coloured 
picce goods, and salt, ‘The principal 
returns made for the extensive im- 
ports are in bills, private and public ; 
those granted by government being 
usually at the exchange of 350 
Arcot rupees ‘per 100 pagodas. The 


re-exports from Madras to Bengal: 


are gencrally considerable. 


BOMBAY AND BUMPORAH. 

The total imports from Bombay, 
from the Ist of January, 1811, to 
the 30th of April, 1812, amounted 
to 162,861 Arcot rupees. The im- 
ports from Bombay‘are, with very 
little exccption, first received there, 
on their trade with the Persian and 
Arabian Gulphs, and _ principally 


consist of dried fraits or ‘drugs ;" vig. - 


almonds, dates, raisins, kismishes, 
rosc-water, ackara karum, &c. ‘The 
imports from Bussorah are. nearly of 
the same description, being dried 
fruits, hing, mandesty, brimstone, 
&c. and also some horses, ‘The other 
imports from Bombay, with the ex- 
ception of some cotton, consist ge- 
-nerally of goods, first received there 
from Bengal and China... «ssi. 
-The exports to Bombay, during 


the same period, amounted to only 


30,569 Arcot rupees, ‘and consisted: . 


principally of some chinjz. and. co- 
Joured.tucbaug, mayufactured, about 
: | rt 
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Masulipatam, with a: small propor- 
tion of long cloth, oa 

The intercourse between Madras 
and the Brazils is inconsiderable. 
The Portuguese vessels usually pro- 
ceed to Bengal, where fine silk and 
piece goods, .. calculated for their 
markets, are procurable on more 
reasonable terms than at Madras. 
CEYLON. 

The total value of the imports 


from Ceylon, from the Ist of January, 


1811, to the 30th of April, 1812, 
amounted to 743,859 Arcot rupees, 
and consisted of large supplics of 
arrack, principally for the use of 
the navy, and the European troops 
on the coast. In addition to this, 
Ceylon also furnishes a number of 
articles, which are afterwards re-ex- 
ported to China; such as biche de 
mar, shark fius, cbony, chayroot, 
palmeras, and reepcrs. The ‘pearls 
procured at Ceylon do not often ap- 
pear in the Madras import accounts, 
as they are gencrally conveyed to 
the opposite shore, and brought to 
Madras over land. 
The exports to Ceylon are. very 


ropent being principally Eu- 


ropean and China articles, re-ex- 
d for the consumption ‘of the 
uropeans on that island; ‘and, 
from the Ist of January, 1811, to the 
30th of April, 1812, amounted to 
only 18,065 Arcot rupees. Ceylon 
requires’ considerable supplies of 
grain; but much of it is furnished 
from Bengal, and paid for by go- 
vernment bills, | 
a CHINA. 
- The total value of the iniports 
from China, from the Ist of January, 
1811, to the 30th of April, 1812, 
amounted to 1,336,948 Arcot rupees, 
which consisted of,the usual descrip-- 


tion of China goods ;. such aa tea, 
sugar, nabkin, Ching .ware, with a 
large’ proportion of.allum, camphor, 


arschic, tutenague, .China root, -ga-. 
lengal, ‘piece. goods, station FY). ae 
Anas. CUTE oe 

- amounted ..to. only 


The exports to China, ( ur 
Sel Se 
0,760 ‘Arcot, rupees, which’ was 
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.partly owing to the failure of the 
cotton crop in the southern districts, 
that article being held in higher es- 
timation in the China market than 
any other which is sent there. The 
total:.amount of cotton exported 
within this period was 13,761 cwt. 
valued at 283,854 rupees; besides 
which, there was a large portion of 
the produce of. Ceylon exported, 
consisting of biche.‘de mar, shark 
fins, and cbony. The re-exports to 
China amounted to 841,432 rupees ; 
viz, pearls, 288,376 rupees: ebony 
and other articles made -up the dif- 
ference. 
| LONDON, : 

The total value of imports. from 
London, from the 10th of January, 
1811, to the 30th of April, 1812, 
amounted to 1,767,204 Arcot rupees. 
The various articles comprising’ it 
consigt Of the supplies brought in the 
investments of captains and officers 
of the Company’s ships, and com- 
prehend not merely goods of con- 
sumption found on sale in Europe 
shops, but also the different articles 
in demand for the manufactures, &c, 
irop, copper, tin, and naval stores, 
with supplics of wine and necessaries 
for indfviduals. Coral’was formerly 
imparted in ‘Jarge quantities, but it 
is now much reduced. 

During the above period, the-ex- 
ports to London amounted to 979,000 
Arcot rupees, and consisted of ip- 
digo, valued at 418,967—piece goods, 
307,944, which formed the chief ar- 


ticles ; besides some rough diamonds,. -:- * 
' The 


one of which was valued at 16,000 
star pagodas (6,4001). ‘The re-ex- 


ports were prize’ sjfices; sueh ‘as 


mace, cloves, nutmegs; pearls, ‘to 
the valuc of 97,384 ‘rupees; aiid 
pepper, 51,333 sicca rupees. The 
quantity of indigo, manufactured and 


exported from. this coast, increases’ 


annually... ©: 


“From Madeira; wine to the value 
60,378" Areot ‘rupees was im-. 


of 
portbd. 


bic Malabar coast -the .im: 
tin Very small, consisting of 
Es, timber coir, cordage, “apd 
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coir, with some.other small articles; 
the whole amounting ‘to only 11,410 
Arcot rupees. The exports and re- 


exports. were too small for notice. 


MANILLA. 

The total valuc of the imports from 
Manilla, from the 1st. of January, 
1811, to the 30th of April, 1812, 
amounted to 225,964 Arcot rupees ; 
consisting chiefly of soft sugar and 
indigo, besides treasure to a consi- 
derable amount. ‘The indigo is of a 
good quality, and usually re-ex- 
ported for the European or American 
market, As a trade is carried on 
between Manilla and China, a part | 
of the returns find their way to Can- 
ton, and are from thence remitted to 
some of the .presidencies in bills, 
specie, or goods, = 
~ The exports to Manilla, during the 
same period, amounted to 572,483 
Arcot rupees, and consisted of va- 
rious descriptions of piece goods; 
viz. cambays, handkerchiefs, pun- 
jam cloths, &c. to the amount of 
497,211 sicca rupees; and cotton, 
32,643 sicca rupees ; which last was 
probably ultimately intended for the 
China-market, and the other articles 


for Spanish Amorica. °'This trade has 


greatly declined since the internal 
warfare; in the mother country 
and colonies. ‘The vessels sailing for 
Manilla usually leave Madras in the 
month of July, and those with re- 
turns mostly arrive in the January 
aud February following. | 


“ (BLES OF FRANCE... 

total value of the imports from 
the Isles of France, from the Ist of 
January, 1811, to the 30th of April, 
1812, amounted to 262,096 Arcot 
rupees, which consisted of coffee 


-and cloves, &c. 162,897 sieca. ru- 


‘pees ; ‘besides which there ‘was bran- . 


“dy, ‘copper, iron, load, and many 


other.small articles, which-probabiy 
had formerly been captured by the 
enemy... ‘The great proportion of re- 
turns for-goods exported to the Islus 
of France ‘must consequently be 
made by bills. ce = 

Tho:exports,during the above pe, 
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riod, amounted to’ 1,157,646 Arcot 


rupees, and consisted ‘principally of: 


long cloths, blue cloths, and .hand- 
kerchiefs, muslins, ginghams, pun- 
jum cloths, salampores, and shirts ; 

with a small re-export, composed of 
Europe and China goods—such as 
wines, hosiery, tea, nankin,. and 
also some artack. . ‘The piece goods, 


of a coarse description, and parti- 


cularly the blue cloths, were intend- 
ed for clothing the slaves, and for 
re-export to the small African Is- 
lands, and ports in the Mozambique 
Channel. The value of the piece 
gouds exported exceeded 104 lacks 


of rupees ; the other principal article 
was soap, to the amount of. 20,315. 


sicca rupees, 


PEGUE AND THE ‘BIRMAN EMPIRE. 


The total value of the imports. 


from Pegue, from the ist of Janu- 


ary, 1811, to the 30th of April, 1812, 
amounted to 495,643 Arcot rupees. 


The staple article of import from. . 


Pegue is timber; but, owing to the 
troubled state of that country, the 
price, during this period, was ex- 
travagant,.and it could not be ob- 
tained in large quantities. “Tho breed 


of Birman horses are’ in estimation, - 


at Madras, 
considerable value, 
ports are a coarse description ‘of. car- 
damoms, ivory, wax, wood, oil, coir 
pa with some other ‘smoall ar 
ticles 


and are imported: to a 


The exports, during the abive pé-- 


riod, amounted to. 215,006 Arcot 


rupees; of which seven-eight’s:con- . 
‘ee Hemp - - - 


sisted of piece goods—such as coazie. 


handkerchiefs, manufactured at Ven-. 
tapollam, in the vicinity of Madras, 


with some of the medium sort of Ar- 
nee muslins.:. The re-exporis. were 


small,.and consisted of copper, ar- . 


rack, brandy, mace, cloves,:.irop, 


perfumery, glass ware,” and. = 


stores, 


The trade: is now inconsiderable; “y 
compared with what:it was some 


years ago. Fow vessels, commanded. 
by Europeans, are now- engaged in 
it, and thesé are: ofea very small: a 


The other. ‘im. 


Goohin 


Saltpeire - 
ion” a 


Piece goods -- 
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scription. Most of the traders from 
‘Madras to Pegue are under native 
commanders, who sail them at a 
small expense ; but, being from par- 
simony ill found, and frequently ina 
bad state of repair, there are many of 
them lost. 


In 1811-12 the total amount of the 
exports, exclusive of treasure 
from Madras, and the ports undcr 
the Madras ed 10 in private 
trade, amounted to 
(Arcot Rupecs) }, 12,869,049 

Ditto ditto Of imports 12,039,679 


Balance in favour of } $29,370 


the export trade 


The whole quantity. of treasure im- 
ported into Madras, between the 
Ast of January, 1811, and the 30th 


of April, 1812, amounted to 
: Sidra rupees) - b - 2,662,438 
m rted at the subor- 

dinate ports - fi 513,501 


Arcot rupees 4,176,029 


ia mh exported during the above 

od.—Erom Madras 311,857 
From the subordinate ports _ 6,720 | 
Arcot rupees 818,677 


In: the. official year, 1811- 12, the 
value of the investment exported by 
the East India Company was as fol- 
lows, viz, 

! ‘TO Honor: , 
12,454 
2,272 
Piege goods - - 4,416,163 


eal . ™ 


“To 8. HELENA. 
Cholum seeds . ae 
Piece goods. - =, - ya 

‘TO THE ISLEa oF FRANER, ie 


“Arcot gupean’. 
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Travelling distance from Calcutta, 
1030 miles; and from Bombay, 770 
miles. (Parliamentary Reports, M. 
Graham, Milburn, Bruce, F. Bu- 
chanan, Wilks, Orme, Lord Valen- 
tia, Fennel, R.-Grant, Sc.) 


MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The territories subject to the Pre- 
sidency of Fort:'George, or Madras, 
comprehend nearly the whole of In- 

‘dia south of the Krishna River (im- 
properly named the Peninsula), and 
also a large province in the Deccan, 
named the Northern Circars, Within 
these boundaries are three princes, 


Who collect the revenues, and cxer-. 
cise a certain degree of power in’ 


the internal management of their re- 
spective states; but, with reference 
to external politics, are wholly sub- 
ordinate to. the British government, 
are protected by a subsidiary force, 
and furnish large annual contribu- 
tions. These princes are the Ra- 
jahs of Mysore,'Travancor, and Co- 
chin; the rest of the country is un- 
der the immediate jurisdiction of 
the governorand council.at Madras ; 
and; for the administration of justice, 
and Collection of the reverine, has 
been subdivided into the ceenins, 
districts, viz. | | 


__ NORTHERN CIRCARS. 
1. Ganjam. 
2. Vizagapatam. | 
3. Rajamundry. | 
4. Masulipatam, 
5. Guntoor, including Palnaud, 
which is part of the Carnatic. 


«CARNATIC. 

6. Neliore and Ongole, including 
part of the Western Pollams. or Ze- 
mindaries.. 

7. Northern diyision | of ‘Arcot, in- 
cluding © Sativaid,: Pulicat, . Coon- 
goody in the. Barramahal,- part of 


‘Ballaghaut, and of the Western Pol-. 


lams or Zemindaries. : 
:, & Chisigleput, or the Jaghire.... 

: 9. Southern division of Arcot, in- 
ing Cuddalore and Foaticheny: 


by Frichinopoly. - 


- Jages. 


‘gers. and corporate artificers. 
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11. Tanjore. 


MYSORE AND CARNATIC. 

12. Dindigul, including Madura, 
Manapara Pollams, Ramnad, and 
Shevagunga, forming part of. the 
Southern Carnatic. 


SOUTHERN. CARNATIC. 
evelly. 
| MYSORE. 
14, Bellary... 9 Balaghaut Ceded 
15. Cudapah. q Districts, 


ca 


16. Seringapatam. 

17. Salem and Kistnagherry. 

18. Coimbetoor. 

19. Canara. 

20..Malabar. © 

21. Madras. 

The jimits of these districts are, 
almost in every instance, co-cxten- 
sive with the local jurisdigtion of the 
Zillah courts of justice; and the ag- 
gregate square contents of the whole 
may be roughly estimated at 125,000 


geographical square miles. 


The pravinces subject to the go- 
vernment of lort George, with the 
exception of Canara, Malabar, and 
other districts, in which traces of pri- 


‘vate property still existed when they 


came under the British government, 
exhibited nearly the same systcin of 
landed,property and revenue policy. 
The land. was-the property of gu- 


- vernment,.and of the ryots or cul- 
-_ tivators;. but. where the share of go- 


vernment absorbed nearly the whole 


7 ae .of the landlord’s rent, the ryots pus- 
- sessed little morc interest in the soil 
’ than that of hereditary tenancy. 


‘The country was divided into vil- 
A village (in this part of In- 
dia), geographically, is a tract of 
country, comprising some hundreds 
or thousands of acres of arable and 
waste land’; politically, a village is 
a little republic or corporation, kav- 
ing within itself its municipal ee 
ts 
boundaries are seldom altered, and, 
though sometimes injured, and cven 
: Geolated by war, famine, and epi- 


‘demical. distempers, the same name, 


boundaries, interests, and even {a- 


: Inilies, continue for ages... 


— M: ADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


- The government share was genc- 
‘ally received from rice lands in 
kind, at rates varying from 40 to 60 
per cent. of the gross produce, after 
deducting . certain portions. distri- 
buted before the threshing com- 
mences. The share of government 
from dry grain land was generally 
received in cash, varying with. the 
produce. 

The following: statement will show 
in what parts of the country the per- 
manent settlement of the land re- 
yenue has been carried into effect, 
and at what periods it ‘has been ex- 
tended in particular districts ; 

ANCIENT TERRITORY. 
Districts. Whenpermanenitly assessed, 
The Jaghire - ~- 1801-2. 
NorthernCircars 1802-3& 1804-5. 

MODERN TERRITORY. — 
on = = 

estern Pollains ‘ 
Chittore Pollams hrors, 
Southern Pollams 
Ramnad - - = 1803-4. 
Kistnagherry - - 1804-5.. 
Dindigul - - - 1804-5. 
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the rajahs of Mysore, Trayancor, 
and Cochin, aro not included. 
Besides the land revenue, the 


other sources from whence the pub- 


lic receipts of the ‘Madras govern- 
ment are drawn, consist of the go- 


-vernment customs both by sea and 


land; the latter being levied on the 
articles of the inland trade, on their 
transit through the country, and on. 
their entrance into particular towns ; 
of a monopoly. of the sale and ma- 
nufacture of salt;. of the licensed 
manufacture and sale of toddy and 
arrack ;, and, in some parts of the 
country, of the licensed sale of betel 
and tobacco, and of stamp duties 
and. fees on judicial proceedings. 
The mode and principles, according — 
to which these branches of the pub-. 


_. lic resources are conducted, are si- 
--. milar to those which obtain undcr 


the Bengal government. Tlfe,col-- 


- lectors, to whom is confided, under 
~ the superintendence - of the Presi- 


dency, the local management of the 
revenues, are 21 in number, ex-' 


clusive of assistant collectorships. 


The following arc the particulars 


Triven qaporaie "ye : wt revenues and changes of the 
Jaghire villages oe ras Presidency, from praia, 
for the 1808-9 : 
year | 
Country not permanently asegseed, - REVENUES. - £ 
MODEEN TERRITORY. !. "Post Office - - - - - 16,608 
parse coe eS Customs + + = + = 152,988 
Case Be a Ai i ae Carnatic = - «= = 1,016,679 
° : dei. Oa a. Wes mS ‘ & 
Balaghaut Ceded Districts a hee Se coed 1 an veins 
Tanjore. ? 7 Nizam - - - --.- 681,807 . 
. CARNATIC, “2s Dutch Scttloments - ~ 2,727 
Palnaud. Nravancore- - - - - 6,504 
Nellore and Ongole. ° Dand. ic. a>. a eee 1,057,628 
Arcot, northern and southern divie Farms and Licences . - = 61,599 - 
sion. ee us a, 
Sativaid. 8321. 
‘ Trichinopoly. | pis aed 
Madura, ; an _ CHARGES. Nbee op ar, ts 
Tinncvelly Cirear Lands. “a Post Office <i4 2 2.” 19,996 
‘The total population of these pro- Revenues and Customs »- 333,024 
vinces has been ‘estimated at 12 mil- Carnatic - - - + *-. 333,613. 
lions ; and, from the Jong tr il- Tanjore - - « --<-*- - 130,686 | 
lity and comparatively plenty they. Mysore - - - - = -. 208,519 
have enjoyed, ' is certainly increasing Nizam aes in Se 77,661 
annualy, In this estimate ‘the in- ~~ 
habitants of the territerics subject to Carried forward £ 1,103;318 
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Brougtit forward £1,103,318 number, was 554,481]. The chap- 
Dutch Settlements - - 9,336 lains on the Madras establishincut 
Civil and judicial - - 493,548 were 15, their allowances and pay 
Military - - - - 3,143,575 14,3001. per annum. The surgeons 
| ae & fortifications 185,966 101, their pay and allowances 57,8901. 

per. annum. 

£4,995,743 4,985,748 Since the completion of the ar- 
_ Yangements for the’ government of 
Total of parce £48674 the extensive territories subject to 
Interest on debt 495,408 this presidency, one ‘circumstance 
—- -.- has peculiarly contributed te im-~- 
. §,431,151 prove the condition of the great body 


Revenue - - - 4,968,352 
Deficiency £ 462,890in 1809 


In 1809 the debt owing by the East 


India Company at this presidency. 


amounted to - - 
Amount of assets, debts, 
- &e. belonging to the 
East India Company i 9,183,682 
atthe same period = -. 
' _. + £ 2,124,008 


of 7,059;679 


‘The: Company are possessed of 


property to a considerable amount, 


which, from not being considered as 
immediately available, is not in- 
serted among the assets. This pro- 
erty, consists of plato, household 
urniture, ‘guns On | the ramparts, 
arms, and military stores; to which 
might be added the buildings, 

In 1810 the sum, estimated to have 
been expended on buildings and 
fortifications, was ~.£ 1,840,682 

Plate, furniture, planta- 
tions, farms, vessels, 
a ke, ~ 


« = 


In 1811; the number of civil ser- 
vants on the Madras establishment 


“was 206; and the pay, allowances, 


and cmoluments of the civil service, 
including the European uncovenant- 
ed ent 2 amounted. to ee 
per annum, — 


MO4A6G men. eters 
o ee o the officers belonging to 
3k Ridras’ establishment, 1347 in 
WA: 


447,798 - 
of 2,288,460" 


of the natives; which is, the vigour 


and efficiency of the administration, 
neither permitting nor acknowledg- 
ing divide d rights of sovereignty, but 
keeping every other power in due 
subordination. ‘The beneficial ope- 
ration of this state of things has been 
greatly felt in Bengal, but much 
more on. the Coast of Coromandel, 
arising from the greater degree in 
which a turbulent and warlike spirit 
pervaded the zemindars, the poly- 
gars, and other chiefs. While they 
maintained their military retainers 
and establishments, they not only 
bid defiance to government, but 


were constantly carrying on petty 


wars ‘against each other; by which 
the fields of the-cultivator were over- 
run, sd laid. waste, his crops de- 
_stroyed, and whatever other property 


“he possessed, fell a sacrifice to the 


predatory : ‘bands of the contending 
parties. 
Atpresent there exists not, unless 


in' the hills of the Northern Circars, 


‘aitd ina’ very few other placcs, any 


‘tnilitary force kept up by individuals. 
‘The unruly and restless spirit of tho 
 ‘polygars is gradually giving way to 
‘the rieaceable: habits of the. land- 


holder, and the’ peasant is enabled 
to pursue the oultivation of his fields 
without danger of apprehension. 
The evils, which were formerly éon- 
tinual, are now only occasionally 


| “experienced, and promptly and. cfli- 


caciously suppressed by a vigorous 
government, whose duty it is to en- 


_ sure equal protection to‘all ranks of 


its subjects. ae Report, Milbur N, 


“Mapuna, (Mathura) ok “district 


R: Grant, $c.) 


MADURA. 


in the Southern Camatic, situated 
principally between the 9th and 10th 
degrees of north latitude. To the 
north it is bounded by the Polygar 
territory and Dindigul ; to the south 
by Tinevelly; on the east it has the 
district of Marawas; and on the west 
that of Dindigul. The Vaygaroo 
and Candaroo are the chief rivers, 
and the principal towns Madura 
and Scholavanden. 

The ancient sovereigns of this 
country were named the Pandian 
race; and it is supposed to have 
been the Pandionis Meditterranee, 
and Madura Regia Pandionis of Pto- 
lemy. In conjunction with Trichi- 
nopoly it forms a Hindoo geographi- 
cal division, named Madru. 


Although the soil is. naturally fer-. 


tile, and tolerably well supplied with 
water, this district never attained the 


perfection of cultivation tu be found: 


in Tanjore and some other of the 
Company’s districts, which probably 


was owing to the number of inde- . 


pendent polygars in a state of con- 
stant hostility ; by which it was -oc- 


cupied, until transferred to the Bri- , 


tish, in 1801, by the Nabob of Arcot. 
During the early Carnatic wars, from 
1740 to 1760, a great. proportion of 
this territory was covered with fo- 
rests and thick jungle, in the recesses 
of which the polygars had their for- 
tified castles. By the recent ar- 
rangements, it is comprehended in 
the Dindigul collectorship, and hav- 
ing enjoyed. long 
pidly recovering. 


In the remote periods of Hindoo. 


history this was one of the holy coun-: 


tries of the south of India, the capi- . 
tal being styled the Southern Ma- 


. thura; and the district still exhibits 
the remains of many monuments of 
fermer. Hindoo grandeur. In mo- 
dern tubes the Christian religion has 
, made no inconsiderable’ progress ; 
“the number of Roman . Catholic 
Christians, in 1785, having been es- 


tranquillity is ra-_. nly th 
‘+ . 7 Water, ships of a large size can pass 
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- Mapura.—Au aneient city in the 
Southern Carnatic, the capital of the 
district of Madura. Lat. 9°. 51’, N. 
Long. 78°. 13’. E. 

The four sides of Madura front 
nearly the four cardinal points. ‘The 
river passing from the N. W. washes 
the walls at the N. E. angle; and the 
bed, unless immediately after heavy 
rains, lies in dry flats of sand, on 
some of which are buildings with 
narrow channels between them. ‘This 
town, during the Carnatic wars, froin 
1740 to 1760, sustained inany sieges, 
and was often in the hands of retrac- 
tory polygars, with which description 
of chiefs the district then swarmed. | 
The great revolution which, towards 


the conclusiun of the fast century, 


transferred the south of India into 
the possession of the British, by re- 
moving hostile operations to a great 
distance, has rendered the,mainte- 
nance of this and a multitude ofothcr 
fortresscs wholly superfluous. 

Travelling distance from Seringa- 
patam, 240; from Madras, 307 miles. 
(Orme, Rennel, Se.) 


_ Manura, (Mathura)—An island 


in the Eastern Seas, situated off the 
north-east coast of the Island of 
Java, from which it is separated by 
a ‘narrow strait. In length it may 
be estimated at. 100 miles, by 16 the 
average breadth. The channel of 
the Straits of Madura where it nar- 


‘ rowa is only 83 fathoms wide, and 
‘marked with buoys; although at the 


entrance there are only three fathoms 


it, the bottom being soft mud, which 
is easily worked through in the 
lightest breeze, assisted by the 
strength of the currents In 1775 
this island was divided into three 


divisions, which contained 30,000 


tjatgars, or families, At that period 
a Dutch junior merchant resided on 
the island, at Sanianap, the capital, 


: principally for the purpose of watch- 


ing the island and its inhabitants, as 


timated at 19,000, besides those of the commerce carried on Was very 


the Protestant persuasion. (Wilks, trifl 


Fullerton, Fra Paolo, Mackenzie, 6th 


| Report, &e.) - 


a The language spoken by the inha- 


bifants of Madusa appcays fo boa, 
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dialect of the Javanese. The greater 
part of the natives profess the reli- 
gion of their ancestors, resemble the 
Hindoos in their looks, wear the Hin- 
doo mark on their forchead, and the 
woinen burn themselves with their 
husbands, according to the practice 
of the Hindous. Like the uncon- 
verted Javanese, they are particu- 
Jarly addicted to the worship: of In- 
dra, Surya, and Vishnu. The word 
Dewa, used in sone parts of Suma- 
tra to express a superior and invi- 
sible class of beings, is an original 
word in Madura for a superior being, 
which the Javanese believed in; but 


with regard to whom they used no. 


ceremonies or forms of worship. 
They appear to have some idea of a 
future life, but not as a state.of retri- 
bution; conceiving immortality to 
be the lot of rich, rather than of good 
mech. « . 

The inhabitants of the interior and 


mountainous parts of this island have’ 


a considerable knowledge of vege- 
table poisons, in which they dip their 
arrows for the purposes of warfare 
and the chacc.. ‘These arrows aro 
made of thiw slips of bamboo, and 
are blown through a hollow tubc. 
aria Leyden, Stavorinus, Tombe, 
‘c. &C. 


MAGGERI, (Magudi).—A town in 


the Mysore Rajah’s territories, 47 
iniles N. E. from Scringapafam. ‘Lat. 
12°. 57". Long.77°. 37. BE. 0: 


Yrom Ramagiri to this place the - 


road is through a wild but romantic 


country, which consists of low hills, - 


intermixed with little cultivated val- 
lies, the soil of which is tolerably 
good; but they aié mostly cultivated 


with dry grains only. ‘The higher, 
parts are covered with trees, which, 


owing to the poverty of the svil, are 
in most parts very small ;"but near 
Sevendroog the timber and bamboos 
grow to a goed size. The summits 


of all the ridges: of hills are bare 


rocks of the granitic porphyry, and 
often rise into high sharp peaks, or 
immense masses of naked stone, 
The most stupendous of these is 
iogiby, Sevendroog, which, the 
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army of Lord Cornwallis took by - 
assault, 

In the hilly tract of country there 
are many iron forges, the metal being 
procured partly from the black sand, 
which is found in ‘the rainy scasun 
in the channels of all-the torrents in 
the country, and partly*from an ore 
Which is found at Ghettipur in great 
abundance, During the four months 
of heavy rains, four men are able to 
collect as much sand as a furnace 
can smelt for the remainder of the 
year. Stcel is also manufacturcd 
here. 

In the woods around Maggeri and 
Sevendroog the sandal wood of the 
English merchants is found. When 
the tree is cut, the common sizo of 
it at the root is nine inches diameter; 
but only one-third of the tree is va- 
Inable, the remainder being white 
wood, and totally devoid of smell. 
The wood is found to be of the best 
quality in trees that have grown on a 
steep rocky soil. ‘The bottom of the 
stem under the ground, immediately 
above the division into roots, is the 
most valuable part of the tree. ‘There 
are also a few teak trees in this neigh- 
bourhood, but in gencral this valu- 
able timber does not grow ofa sufli- 
cient size for use. (F. Buchanan, 


Se. $e). : 


MAGINDANAO, (Melindenow). 


~ Alarge island in the Eastern Seas, 
the most southerly of the Philippines, 


and situated principally between the 


6th and 10th degrees of north lati- 
tude. The shape is extremely irre- 
guiar, but in length it may be esti- 
matcd at 300 miles, by 105 the aver- 
agebreadthh =. 2 7s se 
This island has three remarkable: 
promontories; one near Sam gan. 
to the westward; Cape St. Augus-. 


‘tino to the castward ; and Surigao to 


the northward, . It may be divided. 
into three parts; the first ynder the 
sultan, who resides at Magindanao. 


- or Selangap, which-formerly coypre-. 


hended the greajer part of the sea- 
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eonst; the second is under the 
Spaniards, which includes a large 
portion of the sca-coast to the N. W. 
and N. FE. where they have planted 
colonies of Christians from the Phi- 
lippines, named Bisayans. — The 
third is under the illanos (or hilloo- 
nas), sultans, and rajahs, who inha- 
bit the banks of the great: lake, or 
Llano, and thence inland to the hills. 
They also possess the coast of the 
great Llano Bay, situated on the 
south-east side of the island. 

Many of the districts above Boyan 
are subject to the Boyan Rajah, who 
is a° Mahommedan, and: has about 
20,000 male inhabitants of that reli- 
gion. ‘To the north of Magindanao 
town is the harbour of Sugud or Pol- 
Jok, which is one of the finest in 
India, and distinguished by a peaked. 


hill above 200 fect high. Atthe har- | 


bour of 'Tuboc, formed by the Islaud 
of Libus, is the chief place for assem- 
bling the piratical prows; and here 
the rajah has a house fortified with 
Spanish guns, | 

The Bay of Panguil, on the north- 
east side, cuts deep into the island, 
and receives the watcrs of many 
small rivers, where ‘the . piratical 
prows conceal themselves from the 
Spaniards, A little -to theeast of 
this bay is the Spanish town of YIi- 
gan, containing about 150 houses; 
beyond which lics the town of Caya- 
gan, which has a fort and tolerably 
good harbour. This town contains 
400 houses, and is situated on a-con- 
siderable river, which goes far: up ‘a 
country whence gold is “protured. 
The inhabitants on the sed-coast at 


Cayagan are Bisayan, or Philippine’ 
Christians, who catry on a friendly. 
intercourse with the Mahonuucdan: 
mountaineers and. the horaforas of 


the inteyjor. The Spanish jurisdic- 


tion - formerly extended. to 'Tandag’ 


and Catil, but their forts have been 


destroyed by the people of Magin- 


danao..: ‘Fhe ‘harbours. at both. ‘the 
last-named: places are bad during 
the north-east monsoon, as:they then 
lie ow the 

island, 


windward side of. the 


O21 

The interior of Magindanno con- 
tains several chains. of lofty moun- 
tains, between which are extensive 
plains, where vast flocks of cattle are 
pastured. Several deep chasms, or 
vallies, intersect certain parts of the 
country, through which, during tlie 
rains, great torrents rush to the sea, 
About the middle of ‘the ‘island are 
several lakes of considerable extent, 
the principal being the Great Llano, 
Which is from 15 to 20 miles across, 
aud- about 60 in circumference. 
Many rivers discharge themselves 
into this lake; but only one is known 
to issue from it, which falls into the 
sea at Yligan. The borders are in- 
habited by various savage tribes, 


ruled by independent chicfs, entitled 


sultans and rajahs, whose subjects 
in 1776 were estimated at 61,000. 

In the district of Kalagan is a high 
mountain, which at times dis@harges 
smoke, fire, and brimstone. When 
the mountain has not for any time 
thrown out any brimstone, the inha- 
bitants suppose the god who rules it 
is angry. ‘They therefore purchase, 
for five or six kangans: (pieces of 
cloth), an old slave, whose blood 
they shed to appease this deity, 

This island is well wooded, and 
in many parts towards the sea-coast 
is-covered with impenetrable jungle 


and forests; ‘and most places in the 


interior .a¥e: covered with timber 
trees, brushwood, reeds, or grass. 
The soil is: well watered, there being 
streams every where, producing «4 
most luxuriant vegetation. ‘The spe- 
cies ‘of trees that are most abundant . 
aré the teak, the, larch, the poone, 
and the cassia tree. Rice is pro- 


duced in great plenty; as also yams, 
‘Sweet polatoes, cocoa nuts, pumple- 


ndses, mangoes, jacks, plantains, 
oranges, limes, ‘and all fruits ‘com- 
mon to tropical climates. There are 
no ravenous. wild beasts on the 
island; on which account deer, wild 
cattle, buffaloes, hogs, goats, and 


— horses, multiply fast, the latter being 


ga small breed, but remarkable for 
tier sfirit, 
~ On the hills‘inland, about 30miles 
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up the river of Magindanao, is a salt- - 


. petre cave of considerable extent, 
along the bottom of which there is 
a miry, glutinous mud. With one 


‘measure of this mud the natives mix. 


two measures of wood-ashes, and 
then filter water through it; after 
‘which, by evaporation, they procure 
the nitre ; but the gunpowder made 
from it is very coarse grained, and 
has but little strength. In the moun- 
tains of Kalangan, on the south-east 
quarter of the island, talc is found ; 
and on the banks and sands it is 
said the pearl oystcr has been dis- 
covercd., ss 
The horaforas, or aborigines of the 
interior, cultivate rice, sugar canes, 
potatoes, yams, pumpkins, and other 
vegetables, which they bring down 
to the sca-coast for sale; ‘and they 
also, from rice afid molasses mixed, 
make & liquor of a pleasant taste. 
In eXchange for these articles, the 


‘Malay inhabitants of the sea-coast. 


give. them iron chopping knives, 
cloth, salt, &c. The natives of Ma- 
gindanao manufacture a cloth. from 
the fibres of the plaintain tree, three 
_yards long and one broad,.: This is 
the usual garment of the country 
women, and resembles a Wide. sack 
‘without a bottom, and ig often used 


-. a8a currency or measurejof exchange . 


in the market. The horaforas make 
a strong cloth from a speties of flax. 

The currency. in most parts of the 
country is the Chinese kangan, (value. 


2s. 6d.) a picce of coarse eloth thinly - 


woven, 19 inches broad, and six 
yards long. ‘Ihe value on the island 
of Sooloo is 10 dollars for a bundle 
of .25 kangans, sealed up; and at 
Magindanao is nearly the same, ex- 
. cept that dollars are scarcer. . In the 
_ bazar the immediate currency is rice. 
-in the husk; but when. things.’of 
considerable. value are mentioned, 
‘such as a house or prow, it is de- 
scribed as being worth so. many 


slaves; the ald valuation being one: 


slave for 30: kangans, or bundles of 
eloth. hina and Sooloo cash (thip 
pieces of copper. perforated art 
‘- strung.on a cord) are also current, —. 


-bitants, custom aud saperst 
the only guides by which ‘they re- 
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All sorts of Hindostan cloth selfs 
well here, especially long cloth, or- 
dinary, blue, white, and red hand- 
kerchiefs; chintzes of dark grounds, 
Surat goods, especially pittollies, 
opium, and European cutlery. The 
Spaniards having long hindered the 
Chinese junks bound from Amoy to 
Magindanao front passing Samboan- 
gan, most Chinese articles are ini- 
ported by the way of Sooloo. Be- 
sides kangans they consist of beads, 
gongs, China basins, deep brass 
plates, deep saucers, brass wire, and 
iron. 

The chief places under the Ma- 
gindanao Sultan, where gold is pro-— 
cured, are Curuan, 'Tikboo, 'Tubuan, 
and Eu near Kalangan; under the 
Spaniards are Emiloa, Cayagan, Su- 
rigao, Capasahay, Buluan, Adon, 
Ebon, Liangan,and Epunan. ‘It is 
said that a Spanish governor, with 
100 men; in-20 days, procured in the ° 
Caruan River 180 ounces of gold. 
In 1775 the value of this metal at 
Magindanao was about 2I. 10s. per 
ounce. Besides gold the principal 
exports are rice, wax, cassia, rat- 
tans, tobacco, and pepper. The 
Mahommedans on the sea coast 
carry on a considerable trade with 
the horaforas of the interior, who 
bring down, .on rafts of bamboos, 
pumpkins, potatoes, rice, yains, kc. 
which they exchange for salt, cloth, 
and coarse cutlery.. 


..-“TPheform of government at Ma- 


gindanao.is. partly feudal and partly 
monarchical. Next to the sultan in 


rank is. the Rajah Moodo, his sue- 


cessor elect, like.the King of the 
Romans in Germany. ‘The laws on 
the sea coast.are nearly the same as 
in the other Malay states; in the in- 
terior, among the unconverted inha- 
stition. are 


gulate their conduct. The vassals 
of the sultan are a mixture of Ma- 
homrhedans and horaforas, the for- 
mer accompany, him on bis military 
expeditions; the latter'are excused 
attendance, but pay heavy «jaxes, 
and are sold ajobg with the land. 
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The sultan’s guards are generally 
captives and slaves from the Philip-~ 
pines. On grand days he has them 
dressed in uniforms of blue broad 
cloth turned up with red, and tram- 
med with white buttons of tin. On 
their heads they wear Spanish gre- 
‘nadiers’ eaps, inscribed with’ Yo el 
rey (Itheking).- This monarch’s pa- 
lace is 120 teet long, by 50 broad, 
and is supported by32 strong wooden: 
pillars in four rows. 
is raised 14 feet trom the ground, and 
in the lower part boats with their 
furniture and tackling are kept under 
cover. Some of the principal rooms 
ure omamentcd with scarlet cloth 
and Hindostan palempores. 

A Magindanao prow of a large 
size measures 90 feet long, 26 feet 
broad, and 8} feet deep; rows 40 
ours, has two rudders, and carries 4 
crew of 90 men. In building them 
they begin by dowling the planks 
one upon the other, so as never to 
require caulking; after which they 
fit the timbers, the beams going with- 
out, and clasping the planks lik«: the 
burrs in the Bengal rivers; by which 


mode of building the vessel is very — 


liable to become leaky-at: the beam 


ends. Some of their piratical cruiz- - 
ers are very long and natrpw, being - 
frequently 50 feet long, ‘and only: 
three broad, with ontriggers: to en-. 


able thenr to carry sail. . They use 
the tripod mast, and row with great 
velocity. In bad weather they: throw 


out a wooden anchor, and veer away 
a long rattan cable which keeps the. 
head to the sea. ‘ Sometimes ‘in’ an: 


extremity the crew. jump overboard, 


‘and hold by the‘outriggers for hours : 
to ease the vessels of their weight. - 


The owner finds nothing but the 


hull, for whicli-he has one-third share 
vf the; prizes; the :masts, sails, an-- 
chors, aud cables, are ‘maile ‘hy the ’ 
‘erew, Who also find theirown pro-' 
' visions, “aud ‘make their own gun- . 


powder...: - 


The first floor - 
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jects from fitting out vesscls to cruize 
among the Philippines; which, to 
the disgrace of the Spaniards, is the 
grand cruizing ground tor all depre- 
dators in the Eastern Seas. During 
their cruizes they observe particular 
laws established by custom, and 
keep a certain order and diseiplinc. 
Previous to sailing each man of the 
crew burns a bit of wax candle on a 
heap of ‘coral rock stones, rudely 
piled near the river, which they as- 
sert to be the tomb of their great 
ancestor the Shereef, who first came 
to the island from Mecca. When 
the prow is largo they strike the 
mast, and hide among the rocks and 
small islands, or up a creek. Canoes 
are then detached to plunder, and 
the proceeds are brought to the large 
vessel, which returns home when a 
sufficient cargo of slaves and plunder 


is acquired.- When they attack the 


Datch possessions they make’ slaves 
of persons of their own religion, 
which they otherwise enYieavour to 
avoid: Besides the Philispines they 
extend their cruizes to Java, Suma- 
tra, Borneo, and Cclebes. . ‘: 
From their vicinity to, and inter- 

course with, the Spanish Philippines, 
the inhabitants of Magindanao have 
acquired some of the European arts. 
In 1775 the Rajah Muodo, or sultan, 
elect, could read and write Spanish, 
and was’a performer on the violin, 
but musical gongs are the favourite 
instruments of the natives, ‘They 
have goldsmiths who make fillagree 
“buttons, earrings, &c. but not so 
well as the Malays of Sumatra or 
‘Sava. . Their blacksmiths are inca- 
pable of makiug any thing that re- 
quires more ingenuity than a com- 
‘moi: nal};:but they. frequeutly have 


Philippine slaves who can mend gun, 


‘locks, Their culinary utensils they 
almost wholly procure from China, 
“* "Phe maloinbabitants do not suffer | 
their beards to grow, but pluck it 


wder,: ol te > gat with: pincers, which is.a general 
' - "The: inhabitants: of Magindanao, . 


ctistom among the. Malays. Their 


of all descriptions, are so: much given pa ia émusement is cock fighting, 


to -siracy, that their chicfs, were they to 
clined, could net restrain their sub- 


to which the Malays are universal] 
eddicted, “They arc modtrate if 
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their cating, and very tempcrate 
with respect to drinking. They bury 
their dead with great expedition, and 
feuerally begin making the coftin 

cfore the sick person's face, if the 
danger be eminent. Captain Forrest 
mentions having visited the widuw 
of one of the principal chiefs, the 
day after her husband’s death, who 
received him very kindly, and gave 
him a picce of beef which weighed 
four pounds, 

The sultanas, and other females, 
do not appear tu suffer the strict 
confinement to which they are sub- 
jécted in Hindostan, as they are 
present at audiences and other pub- 
lic exhibitions. At the age of 18 the 
Magindanao ladies haye their teeth 
filed thin, and stripped ‘of the ena- 
mel, in order to have them stained 
black, which is performed with great 
ceremorfy, aud among persons of 
high fank is preceded by a festival. 
When dignified females visit cach 
other, they are accompanied by at- 
tendants of their own sex; somie- 
times oxcceding 100 in number, 
who, as they draw near the house, 
set up a disagreeable howl to notify 
their approach, which must on no 
account be joincd by any man, but 
is frequently by the dogs .in. the 
street. They play much at draughts 
on a ehequer board, with different 
sorts of glass beads; and dance— 
slowly in a circle, singing as they go 
round. On these occasions the men 
never mix with the -women, nor.do 


they touch or bow to thom as they” 


pass, When females of high rank 
- walk abroad they assume ‘a precise - 
aif and step, extending: wit 


shade, but not to hide the face. “‘A” 


train of female attendants; slaves,’ 


and the husband’s concubines follow, 
aud the paths being narrow, they 
procecd one after the other in a long 
extended linc. a ae 
In .1775, at the marriage: of the 
sultan’s daughter, the portion given 


with dkérwas valued at 15001. and” 
iyted of varions articles, amongst. | 3 | 
“yaee are termed Negros del Monte, 


ich Were {wo iron four-pounders, 


their - 
right hand a thin piece:.of. silk-to’ 
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valued at 1001. Captain Forrest, 
who was present, and describes the 
cecremony, informs us that when con- 
cludeé, the company exclaimed with 
Joud shouts for quarter of an hour, 
and then dispersed. The Maginda- 
nese haye one name which they give 
their children during infancy, and 
another when they arrive at man- 
hood; in. which they resemble the 
Chineso, as in many other of their 
customs—such as csteeming yellow 
the royal colour. The language of 
this island nearly coincides with the 
Lanoon dialect, and is a compound 
of Malay, Buggess, and ‘Tagzala, 
(Philippine) with a certain propor- 
tion of the ancicnt Ternatc, or Mo- 
lucca language. 

In the interior are a people called 


Bangel Bangel, who do not build 


houses, but live under bushes, and 
in hollow trees. ‘They eat the wild 
hogs, which they surprise in the 
puddles by covering their own bodics 
with mud, and in this manner ap- 
proach them. > 

Tl.» horaforas aro thinly scattcred 
over the island, and freqacutly mi- 
grate from one placc to another. 
‘Khey wear brass rings round the 
wrist and under the kuce, five or six 
on-each leg and arm. They also 
have beads round their necks, and 
brass rings: or ‘heads im their ears, 
which in both sexes are very broad, 
and extend almost to their shoulders. 


. Into the holes ‘which are perforated 


in ‘their cars, they put a leaf rolled 
up like the-spring of a watch, in or- 
der to- siyétch  theni. ‘Fhe men of 
this tribe tic up their ‘hair by fixing 
it round a piece: of wood. five or six 
inches in diametdr, and half an inch 
thick, which ‘is flat‘ on, their -heads, 
and has a. very gradetul effett—tho 
hair being tied above and_ below it? | 


The women ‘tie ‘their hair ‘behind, 


plait it like the dancing girlsat Ma- 


: dras, aud wear a sort of petticoat. 
‘ Tho weapons of the men are‘bows | 


and arrows, and when they’ can af- 
ford to purehase, then swords, lances, 
and-targets. By the Spaniards*this 
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er Negroes of the Mountain, whom 

they have had considcrable success 

in converting, as they agree in one 

oe point—the eating of hog 
esh, 

There remains no satisfactory re- 
cords to inform us at what period 
Magindanao was visited by foreign 
nations, but it is probable that be- 
fore the discovery of the Cape of 
Good Loupe, ships from Arabia found 
their way to this island; and cither 
converted the prior inhabitants, or 
planted: new Mahommcedan colonics 
on the sea coast, On Easter. Day, 
1521, Magellan arrived at Magin- 
danao, where he ordered the first 
mass that was said in the Philippines. 
his took place in the province of 
Caraga and town of Batuanh, where 
he sct up the cross, and took pos- 
session of the island in the name of. 
the King of Spain and Emperor of 
Germany, Charles the Fifth. It was 
visited by the Portuguese about 1537, 
and by the Dutch in 1607, 1616, and 
1627. In 1689 an envoy was sent 
by the Dutch East India Company,: 
with an offer of 2000 rix dollars for 
permission to build a fort, which was 
refused. ‘The Dutch made a sort.of 
survey of it in 1693, when it was 
much frequented by the English pi-. 
ratical vessels, which then. swarmed, 
in the Indian Seas. ..The Spaniards, . 
although at an early. period they. 
subducd the northern coast,. never 


made any further progress, ang now: 


with difficulty retain the feeble:celo-.; 
nies they formerly planted,....- 


ee i 


The intercourse of the British with. 


the Magindanese, has not been fre-. 


quent, and generally not.of an ami- . 
cable sort.. "The pirates from_ this . 
island bad the temerity to attack the’. 
scttlement,at Prince of. ‘Wales’s, Is-, 
Jand soon after its establishment in| 


1788, but..were. repulsed, with loss.. 


In 1798 the Sultan of Magindanao | 


city seized.a, hoat’s. crew. belopging. 
to the Ea Sybylle frigate,. which had: 
been sent..on. shore: to wood and. 
water. They werc.afterwards lihe-.. 
rated, but not until a ransom of 4000. 
dollars bad been paid. Iu 1803 the, 
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pirates from hence fitted out a flect 
of 40 prows, with the intention of 
invading the India Company’s scttle- 
ments in Celebes, but were met by 
the Swift cruizer, and dcfcated with 
considerable loss. (Forrest, Leyden, 
Mears, Valentyn, Zuniga, §c.) 

Macinnanao. — The principal 
town in the Island of Magindanao, 
and residence of the sultan, Lat. 
7°, 9'.N. Long. 124°. 40’. E. 

This place is situated about six 
miles up the Pelangy (or Magin- 
danao Kiver), on the right hand side 
at its. junction with the Malamps, 
alter which the Melampy is about 
the breadth of the Thaines at Lon- 
don bridge. Highcr up this river 
has. other branches. The mouth 
of the Pelangy being sheltered by 
the Island of Bunwoot, has a smooth 
bar almost at.all times. Coming 
from sea, the water suddenly shoals 
from ten ta five fathoms on 1h8 bar, 
Within which it is two aud a half 
and three fathoms at low water. 

The town properly call¢d Magin- 
danao is small, but on the opposite 
side of tho river, commupicating by 
several bridges, is. the town .of Sc- 
langan; the two in fact: forming but 
one town, under diffcrent names, 
the latter being the most prevalent 
among, the natives of the country. 
Sclangan extends about a mile down, 
the south. side of the River Pclangy, 
and contains the fortified palace of 
the sultan, and also strong wooden 
‘castles, belonging to some of the 
chicf nobles. Further down the . 
river, the town extends into several 
irregular streets, amounting in the 
whole te 220-houses, where many 
Chinese -reside. Here is also .the 
-bick. and: mortar foundation -of a 


Spanish chapel. 

- ~~: an_ island like Magindanao, 
where the. country is thinly in- 
habited,.and the laud of little value, 
the inhabitants (particularly the Ma- 
Jhommedans) dislike - erowding : to- 
gether, . and... preter building . their 
hence at 300 yards distance from 
rach: 8ther, along the banks of the. 
river; surrounded. by gardens of ® 
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cocoa nut, mango, and. plantain 
trees, and ficlds of rice and sugar 
cane. The fort is on the extreme 
pint of land, in extent about six 
acres, atid is strongly pallisadoed, 
with a floor of stout plank, supported 
by posts and beams. On tliis are 
mounted five pieces of cannon, six 
and nine pounders, which command 
both branches of the river, On the 
ground are several pieces of heavy 
cannou, and all round the fort arc 
mounted brass swivel guns, and - 
some brass rantackers, which carry 
a half pound ball. 

The rivers here wind through a 
plain about 12 miles broad, extend- 
iug N. ¥. 40 miles, and 8S. E. as far 
as the lakes of Leguassin and Bu- 
looan; the inhabitants consequently 
travel mostly by water in saimpans 
or canoes of different sizes, [t is 
custom&ry along the river,” where 
there is a house, to rail off a part 
against the alligators, in order to 
bathe in safety. The highest tide 
here rises six feet and a half, which 
is sufficient to overflow the adjacent 
lands, but not to any great depth. 
On the sido of the town next the 
Pelangy River many Chinése fami- 
lies reside, who are mostly car- 
penters, arrack makers, and dis- 
tillers. The exports from hence dre — 
',¥ice, wax, cassia, rattans, ‘tobacco, 
pepper, and gold—the traffic being. 
principally carried on with Soolos, 
Manilla, Bornco, and the Moluccas. : 
The Sultan of Magindanao town: 
and district is one of the most 
powerful of the Malay princes, and. 
possesses considerable feudal: au-' 
thority over other chiefs; his direct 
teiritorial jurisdiction ‘is, however, : 
limited to the country’ in the im- 

mncdiate neighbourhood: of this city. 
(Forrest, Meares, fe.) 6 6 

ManasacipuraM, (or the Seven’ 
Pagodas).—A small town on the: 
sea coast of the Carnatic, 38 miles. 
S. by W. from Madras. Lat, 12°. 
23’. N. Long. 78°. 18’, E. an 

In the vicinity of this town are 
__ the celebrated ruins of ancient Hin-. 
doo-témples dedicated to lao 


~ 


‘they were finished. 
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generally called the Seven Pagodas, ° 
but itis not known for what reason, 
as no such number exists here. 
The name means the city of the 
great Bali, a character very famous 
in Hindoo romance. ‘The eye is 
first attracted by a high rock or 
rather lull of stone, covered with 
Hindoo seulpturcs and works of 
imagery, so thickly scattered as to 
convey the idea of a petrified town. 
Facing the sea there is a pagoda of 
one single stone, about 16 or 18 feet 
high, which scems to have ecn cut 
on the spot out of a detached rock. 
On the outside surface of the rock 
are bass relicf sculptures, represent- 
ing the most remarkable persons, 


whose actions are celebrated in the 


Mahabharat. Another part of the 
rock is hollowed out into a spacious 
room, apparently tor the purpose of 
a choultry. 

On ascending the hill there is a 
temple cut out of the solid rock, with 
some figures of idols in alto relicvo 
upon the walls, very well finished. 
At another part. of the hill there is 
a gigantic figure of Vishnu, aslecp 
on a, bed, with a huge snake wound 
round in many coils as a pillow, 
which figures are all of one piece 
hewn out of the rock. A mile and 
a half to ‘the southward of the hill 
are two pagodas about 30 feet long 
by: 20 wide, and the same in height 
cut out of the solid rock, and each 
consisting originally of one single 
stone. Near to these: is the figure 
of ax elephant, as large as life, and 
of a lion much larger than the natu- 
ral size; but otherwise a just 4 
sentation of the real lion, which is, 
however, an animal anknown in this 
neighbourhood, or iu. the south of 
India. The whole: of these sculp- 
tures appear to have becn rent by 
some. convulsion of nature, before 


The great rock above-described is 
about 100 yards from the-sea; but, 


: on the rocks washed by the sea, are 


sculptures, indicating that they once 
were out of it. East of the wilage, 


aud washed by te sca, is a pagoda 
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ef stone, containing the Lingam, and 
dedicated to Mahadeva. The surf 
here: breaks far out, and (as the 
Brahmins assert) over the ruins of 
the city of Mahabalipuram, which 
was once large and magnificent ; and 
there is reason to believe, from the 
traditional records of the natives, 
that the sea, on this part of the Co- 
romandcl cuast, has been encroach- 
ing on the land. All the most an- 
cient buildings and monuments at 
this place are consecrated to Vishnu, 
whose worship appears to have pre- 
dominated on this coast; while, on 
the opposite coast, in the neighbour- 
hood of Bombay, that of Mahadeva, 
or Siva, prevailed to a greater ex- 
tent. (Chambers, Goldingham, M. 
Graham, Lord Valentia, fe. $c.) 


MATARATTA, (Maharashtra) - 


Tn the ancient tables of the Hin- 
doos, the term Maharashtra occurs 
as the name of a geographical divi- 
sion of the Deccan, referring prin- 
cipally to the north-west . quarter. 
The best modern accounts lead. us 
to suppose, that the original country 
of the Maharattas included Khan- 


desh, Baglana, and part of Berar, 


extending towards the north-west:as 
far as Gujrat and the Nerbudda :Ri- 
ver, where the Grassias and Bheels 


commence, there being few genuine. 
Maharattas secu further north. -'To- 


the north-west they possessed ..the 


narrow but strong tract-of country, 
which borders on the Cofican, and. 
. stretches parallel with. the sea from. 


negr Surat to Canara. ‘Fhe Maha-. 
ratta language is now. more widely 
spread ; but it is not yet become the 
vernacular dialect of provinces, si- 


tuned far beyond the ancient boun-.. 


daries of their country. ‘From Beeder 


it is spread over the whole country | 


o the north-westward .of Canara, 
md of a.ine,: which, 1 
siderably. to the eastward o 

aad, takes an irregular sweep 
uatil if touches the Tuptee River, 


ani follows the course df that -river,. 


assing con-, 
of Dowlet-.’ 
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to the western seas; on which bor- 
dcr Sedasheogur, in North Canara, 
forms the northern limit. In the 
Aravi, or Tamul language, the Mah- 
arattas are named Aray. 

The original Maharatta state 
comprehended a country of great 
natural strength, interspersed with 
mountains, defiles, and fortresses, 
and admirably calculated for the 
prosecution of defensive warfare ; 
but that they were not of the military 
caste is proved by the names of their 
then principal tribes—the Koonbee, 
the Dungar, and the Goalah; or, 
the farmer, shepherd, and cowherd 
—all rural occupations. The exte- 
rior, also, of the Rajpoots and Mah- 
arattas mirks a different origin. 'The 
first is remarkable for the grace and 
dignity of his person ; the latter, on 
the contrary, is of diminutive size, 
in geucral badly made, amd of a 
mean rapacious disposition., “The 
Maharatta Brahmins, also, differ in 
their customs from their neighbours, 


‘with whom they will neither associate 
nor intermarry. 


It certainly appears extraordinary, 
that a nation so numerous as the 
Maharattas should have’ remained 
almost wholly unnoticed in Indian 
history, for as long a period as from 
the first Mahommedan conquest un- 
til the reign of Aurengzebe; but it 

bably originated from the indil- 


erence of all Mahommedan anthors 


(except Abul Fazel) to every thing 
connected either with the Hindvos 
or their religion. One respectable 


‘author (Major Willord) seems in- 
clined to consider them as foreign-. 


ers,..who migrated into India from 
the western parts of Persia, about 
1200 years ago, which, were the 
fact.-sufficiéntly established, is an 


-era long prior to the Mahommeday 


incufsions. Nursingh, a priuce of 
the Maharyattas, in A.D. 1391, is 
mentioned -by Ferishta; but it is. 
probable, that,.prior to the time-of - 
Sevajee, the Maharatta_ country, 
like the other parts of the ‘Deccan, 
was.divided into little panei alities. 
aud chiefships; many. of which>were 
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dependant on the neighbouring Ma- 
honmmedan princes, but never com- 
pletely brought under subjection. 
Sevajée, the first Maharatta com- 
mander, who combined the cfforts 
of these discordant chicfs and tribes, 


- ' was bornin A. D. 1626, and died in 


1680. His genealogy being obscure, 
his adherents-were at liberty to in- 
vent the most illustrious ; and, .ac- 
cordingly, traced his origin from the 
Ranahs of Odeypoor, (the purest of 
the Khetri caste,) who claim a de- 
seent, equally fabulous, from Nou-. 
shirwan the Just. The conquests of 
Sevajec were extended by his son, 
Sambajec, who unfortunately fell 
imfu the hands of Aurengzebe in 
1689, and was put to death. He 
was suceceded by*his son, Sahoo 
Rajah, whose successes far exccedcd 
tliose of his father or grandfather. 
‘Ele re®rued upwards of 50 years, and, 
-athisdeath, in 1740, the Maharatta 
empire had reached its zenith. ‘This 
Face, whose name and existence we 
can with difficulty trace for the short 
- period of one century, had cither 
subdued er laid under contribution 
the whole of the Deccan and south 
of India. ‘Their dominions eastward 
and westward were. bounded by the 


sca, and stretched, north and south, mous so 
° claimed Peshwa, by a combination 


from Agrato Gape Comorin. __ 
Sahoo Rajah was suecéeded by his’ 
son, Ram Rajah; a weak prince, 


who was confined to the fortress of. 


Satarah by the two chicf officers’ of 


state, the Peshwa, and Bukshee: 
(payimaster), Bajeerow, and .Rago-'. 
jee. The former (a Concany Brali-: 
min) assumed the western Mahatatta 
empire, fixing his capital at Peonah ; 
while the latter ruled tho easters, 
and made Nagpoor, in. thé. province. 


of Gundwana, the seat*of. bis ‘go- 
vernment. a “ cere ee Se as 
The usurpation of these ‘chiefs de- 


casioned that of others,. and the . 


state begun to break from the united 
shape it had hitherto possessed into a 


confederacy of chiefs ;. who, how-~ 


over, for a period, respected each 
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of Bajecrow. They not only care 
ried their successful ravages to the 
banks of the Indus, and through the 
rich provinces of Bengal, but wrest- 
ed from-the Portuguese the import- 
at Iort of Bassein, aud the Island 
of Salsette. - 

| Bajcerow died in 1759, and left 
the office‘of Peshwa, which was now 
considered as hereditary, to his son, 
Ballajee. About this timo a formi- 
dable rival to the Maharattas ap- 
peared in the famous Ahmed Shah 
Abdalli, of Cabal; and, on the 7th 
of January, 1761, was fourht the 
memorable battle of Paniput, when 
the Maharattas expcrienced onc of 
the most sanguinary defeats recorded 
in history. ‘This checked the enter- 
prising spirit of the Maharattas; and, 
for more than ten years, none of their 
armies committed any depredations 
of consequence to the north of the 
Nerbuddah. 

Ballajeerow dicd. soon after the 
action of Paniput, and was = suc- 
ceeded by his son, Madhoorow, who 
died in 1772; and was succeeded by 
his son, Narrain Row, who was 
murdered the following year by his 
uncic;’- Ragobah; who, however, 
failed in his object, as the posthu- 
mous son of Narrain Row was pro- 


of twelve ships, styled Bara Bye. 


‘At the head of these was Ballajco 


Pundit, commonly called Nanah 


‘Furnaveze, who became Dewan, or 


primeé-winister, to the infant prince. 

_ Bagobah solicited and gained the 
support of the Bombay government, 
with which hé concluded a treaty | 
highly advantageous to the Cqn- 
pany;-but.theirendeavours to sup- 


‘port-his claim wete ‘ineffectual. ‘The 
atrocity: of :-Ragobah’s: erime had . 
brought gencral:obloquy on kim 


among a nation, with ‘whom:assas- 
sination is unfrequent;. and ‘his call- 
ing in foreign aid had ‘the effect 
producing a junction against him of 
the whole Maharatta ‘eiipire. Ty 
the interferencé of the Bengal p- 


_-yernment a treaty was conqpdel ; 
bat, in 1777, the Bombay goveu- - 
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‘ment again espoused the cause of 
Rae obah; and a war ensued, which 
was terminated in a short time by 
a disvraceful convention, and Ra; 
gobah was abandoned. A general 
war afterwards cnsued between the 
TEuglish and Maharattas, in which 
the latter acted on: the. _ defensive ; 
but it was judged expeédiént to make 

a peace, on account of the Carnatic 
invasion by Ifyder, and it was con- 
cluded, by Mr. Anderson, in 1782; 
by the conditions of which every con- 
quest was restored, except the Island 
of Salsette. , 

At this period there were a great 
many petty independent states, 
which extended along: the western 
fronticrs of the Comipany’s domi- 
nions, and forined a barrier towards 
the Muharatta territories, In .1784 
ihe Maharattas commenced their 
operations against these states; and, 
in the course of six or seven years, 
the whole were completely subdued, 
and annexed or rendered tributary 
to the Maharatta empire, which, by 
these cneroachments, came in con- 
tact with ihe British dominions, In 
1785-6, the Poonah*Maharattas, in 
conjunction with the Nizam, . car- 
ried on an nusuccesstal “way. with 


‘Tippoo, and were obliged: to"pur- 


chase peace with the cas¥ibd dE seme. 
valuable provinces—alt’..of which 
they recovered, 
with the British, in 179 
Madhurow, the young: 
died suddenly the 27th 


Peskin: 


1795, and the government waste ei 


by the inte rnal dissensiona: W 


followed this event-—Bajeerow. and, 


Chimnajec, the -,surviving. . sons.- of. 
Ragobab, being :alternately ‘raised’ | 
to the throne by: ‘the contending fac=_* 
"tions. ° 
authbrity extgnde 


d no further than 


that branch: the Maliayatta state 


termed thé-Peddab Sait—compris- 
ing most of; | 


quests. 
situdes, “was at last fixed. on ..the 


throne by the powerfu? assistance of 
26 


by thelr: -alliange:.- 


(governs 
At this time: the. Peshwa’ gee 


he: griginal country. of pi the: : 
that tribe, ; put Fre of. their -con- “different hostile chiefs being. ned ; 
The. eldest brother, -Bajee-_. 


row, after experiencing many’ vicis-. 
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-Dowlet Row Sindia, who permitted 
him to enjoy nothing of the sove- 
reignty but the name. 

On the 26th of October, 1802, the 
army of Dowlct Row Sindia, com- 
bined with that of the Peshwa, was 
totally defeated, near Poonah, by 
Jeswunt Row Holcar; and, on the 
same day, he fled towards Severn- 
droog, in the Concan, where he em- 
barked for Basscin, which he reach- 
ed on the 1st of December. On,the 
31st of that month a treaty of er- 
petual friendship and alliance, was 
concluded between the Peshwa. and 
the British government; by the con- 
ditions of which, the frie “nds and cne-. 
mies of ihe one were to be con- 
sidered in the same relation to the 
other. The Peshwa agreed to re- 


ceive into his dominions a subsidiary - 
force of 6000 infantry, Wijh their 


usual proportion of field pieces and 
European _artilleryman attached— 
for the payment of which he assigned 
districts in the southern, quarter of 
his country. In 1803, an addition 
of one regiment of native cavalry 
was made ‘to this force, and the 
above districts exchanged. for the 
province of Bundclcund, This treaty 
annhilated the Maharattas.as a fe- 
deral empire, ‘and, in its stead, esta-. 
blished. the relatively independent 


sates of the Peshwa, the Rajah of 
‘Nagp 
i ‘Baloowar. In the beginning of May, 


oor, Sindia, Holcar, and the 


the Peshwa, Bajeerow was 


Oak 


‘October; 7 eehiaiated at Poonah, by General 


fedlesley, and has ever since re- 
ained firmly attached to the British 


maeat, which assisted him to 
mean gk Als abort with the nu- 


pabordinate to the 
‘Maha atta constitution, from 
nn} jehicement, has, always been 


: moréiaristocratic than despotic, and 
* the local arrangements of ae em: 


ire. peculiar—the territory 

or interspered with cag . 
Great. pert ofthe ‘Peshwite. ae 
nions extends along the wat coast 
of India; yet, until the treaty of — 
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Bassein, he possessed territory to 
the north of Delhi, and now holds a 
district within a few miles of Surat. 
ft is no uncommon thing for a dis- 
trict, or even a single town, to he- 
long to two or three chiefs; and, 
until lately, some were the joint 
propery of the Peshwa and the 
vizant. 

The Peshwa, although the ac- 
knowledged head of the Maharatta 
cmpire, holds very little territory of 
tis own. In 1804 his territory and 
revenue were estimated as follows ; 
viz,” 

IN GUJRAT. 


Ahnood - - - 200,000 

Jumboscir - - - 600,000 

Dubboi - - - = 125,000 

Concan - = - ‘= 900,000 

Severndroog - - - 200,000 

ABOVE THE GHAUTS, N. AND W. OF 
 POONAH. 

Sunnere = ~ - 1,000,000 
Singumnere = - - - 1,000,000 
_Ahmednugeur - - 400,000 
ADDED BY TREATY OF SERINGA- 

J) PATTAM, Hay. #F 
Savanore - - — + 872,838 
Baneapvuor .- — - - 751,278 
Darwar - - - 415,608 
Part of Bundelcund -— - 800,000 


Rupees. 7,164,794 
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All this revenue is not realized, as 


a cousiderable part is absorbed in © 


the expenses of collection; but, on 
the other hand, the security. afforded 


by the presence of a: British subsi- 


diary force precludes’ the’ riecessity 
‘of his retaining a largé ray for de- 
feusive: purposes. ‘Tlie’ Peshwa’s 
jurisdiction nominally comprehends 


a vast extent of territory, as the Gui-. 


cowar is still considered as his feu- 
datory. At ihe court of Poonah all 
the high offices are hereditary. ‘The 
Dewan (prime minister), the Furn- 
avege:-(Cehancellor), the Chitueveze 
(a cvikofficer), and even the com- 
inandéfin-chief,‘or bearer of the 
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Jerryput, (the national standard), 
are all situations held by descent. 

It is one peculiar feature in the 
Maharatta constitution, that the go- 
vernment always considers itself in 
a state of war, which formerly was 
a principal source of revenue. On 
the day of the festival, called the 
Dussera, or Durga Poojah, towards 
the end of September, at the break- 
ing up of the rains, the Maharattas 
used to prepare for their plundering 
excursions, On this ot¢casion they 
wash their horses, sacrificing to each 
a shcep, whose blood is sprinkled 
with some ceremony, and the flesh 
caten with none. In 1797, Dowlet 
Row Sindia was supposed to have 
slaughtered 12,000 sheep: the Brah- 
min chiefs give their servants money 
for this purpose. ‘The Maharaita 
soldiers eat almost every thing indis- 
criminately, except beef and tame 
swine; they will eat wild hogs. The 
Malhiaratta country abounds with 
horses, and there are some of a very 
tine breed, ealled the Beemarteddy, 
(raised near the Beemah River) ; 
but the common Maharatta horse, 
used in wur, is a lean, ill-looking 
animal, with farve bones, and com- 
monly about 14 or 143 hands hich. 
The only weapon used by the hrorse- 


‘meu is a sabre; in the use of which, 


and management of their horses, 
they are extremely dextcrous. For 


‘defence’ they wear a quilted jacket 
‘of cotton cloth, which cotnes half 


way down their thighs. The number 
of gonnine Maharattas in the con- 


- quered ‘provinces, remote from the 
‘séat of goverment, did not use to 


bear a much’ greater proportion to 
ihe natives of these countries than 
the British in India at preseat do. , 


"The territories which they possessed 


in Upper Hindostan were, for many 


. years, only secured totheir authority 
‘by the introduction.-of European 


officers: into their “armies, who op- 
posed ‘a system of ‘diseiptine to the 
irregular valour of the Rajpoots aud 
native Mahommedans, 

In the different governtents of 


the native powers, as in most de- 
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spotic ones, the prince, unless he 
pussesses great talents, becomes a 
mere cipher, the prime-minister en- 
grossing all the authority. To this 
rule the Maharatta states are not an 
exception, and this important office 
is unifonnly bestowed on the person 
who can furnish the largest.sum of 
money for some particular exigence ; 
consequently every subaltern situa- 
tion is disposed of to the highest bid- 
der; and to the most dignified chief 
in the Maharatta empire a bribe may 
be offercd, not only. without offence, 
but with a positive certainty of suc- 
CESS, : 

Among this people the gradual 
progress of refinement is discernable 
from the wild predatory Maharatta, 
almost semi-barbarous to the po- 
lished and insidious Brahmin, whose 
specious politencss and astonish- 
ing command of temper leave all 
European hypocrisy in the shade. 
‘This extraordinary urbanity qualifies 
them, in the highest degree, for all 
public business. The bulk of the 
people under the Maharatta govern- 
ment arc almost without. property ; 
few having an opportunity of acquir- 
ing wealth, except the powerful Brah- 
mins, who are the principal function- 
aries under the state. 'Their.avarice 
is insatiable; and, if ever the madness 
of accumulation was. accompanied 
by the highest degree of folly, it is 
here exemplified: for, although the 


Brahmin be permitted to go on-for. 
years ju the practice of extortion, his: 


wealth at last attracts the attention 
of the prince, when ‘he is obliged ‘to 
disgorge, and is perhaps confined -in 
a fortress for life... If he happens to 
die in office, his property is, generally. 
sequestrated. . | 

money forms a.considerablo part of 


tife contingent reveriue,and iskuown — 


by. the name. of goona-gecree, .: or 
crime penalty; Among: the Maha- 
ratty . chiefs,..merchants and .com- 
merce inget with protection and en-. 
couragement; aad, among -Hindoos 
gencrally, even in the most rapacious 
goveriments, this class of people are 
{css molested than might have been. 

. ' 2m 2 


his mode of raising. 
. for, 
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expected. (MSS. Tone, Lord Vas 
lentia, Woore, Lord Lauderdale, Trea- 
ties, Colebrooke, §c.) 

Mananuppy River, (Maekanadi). 
—This river has its source in the 
province of Gundwana, where the 
exact spot has not yet been ascer- 
tained; but it is probably in the 
neighbourhood of Kyrahgur, or Cou- 
kair. From hence it proceeds to- 
wards the Bay of Benyal, with an 
uncommonly winding course, water- 
ing many wild Goand districts, Sum- 
bhulpoor, and part of Orissa, until it 
arrives in the province of Cuttack, 
where it receives the streams of the 
Sollundee, the Gaintce, the Bitrun- 
nee, the Cursan, the Bamoni, and 
the Comorea. 

About two miles to the west of 
Cuttack town, the Catjoura, sepa- 
rating itself from the Mahanuddy, 
flows to the southward of the jown ; 
while the Mahanuddy, passing under 
the fort of Barabutice to the north, 
bends its course to the Bay of Coo- 
jung, where it falls into the Bay of 
Bengal, insulating the spot in the 
‘form of a Delta. Its whole course, 
including the windings, may be esti- 
mated at 550 miles. (Leckie, Blunt, 
Se. &e.) a 

_ Mauaim.—A small town on the 
Tsland. of Bombay, where there is 
the tomb of » Mahommedan saint, 


_ With a mosque attached to it. Lere 


-is also a Portuguese churci, to which 


Js annexed a college for Roman Ca- 


‘tholic pricsts; but those who'pretend 
_to learning usually study at Goa, 
Where they learn to speak barbarous 


Latin. ~ A small premium is given at 


thé. church .for every child that is 
baptized ;.conscquently a number. of 


-nativevomen present their children 


that purpose. © (AT. Graham, 4c.) 


‘Madim,(Mahima).-—A town be- 


longing to the Peshwa, un the sea- 


coast of the province of Aurungabad, 


D1 miles north from Bombay. Lait. 


19°, 39’ N. Long, 72°. 48, 

_» Mane, (Mahi, a Fish)-—A> town 
‘on the gea-cons tof the Malabar Pro- 
vince, being the princjpal Kyeneh 
settlement on this coast.. “Lat. LL. 


Lone, 79°. 25'. N. 
Minumuproon. —A* en ‘in the 


= 
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42’. N. Long. 75° 38. FE, 
place is finely situated on ai high 


“vrromd, ou the south side of a river, 


whe ‘re it joins the sea; and the site 
is in_every respect preferable to that 
of the neighbouring British setile- 
ment of 'Tillichery: It may be here 
remarked, that ‘generally’ all the 
spots selected by the French for the 
establishment of their factories in 
fudia were, in point of local cireum- 
stances and scographical situation, 
much superior to those chosen by 
the English. ‘Phe lifter appear te 
have been influenced by the tempo- 
rary resort of commerce; while the 
first were guided by more enlarged 
views, whic ch to them, however, ne- 
ver have had aunty beneficial result. 
The river at Mahe is navigable 
for boats a considerable way inland; 
and in fair weather small craft can 
with greht safety pass the bar. The 
town has been neat, and many of the 
houses are good ; hut the whole have 
been in a decaying state until lately, 
since the British commeréial resi- 


‘dency has heen removed to this place 


trom Tellicherry. The principal ex-" 
port is pepper, the staple commodity 
of the province. Mahe was settled 


by the French in 1722, but taken’ 


from them by the British forces un- 


der Major Hicctor Munro in 1761. - 


Tt was restored at the peace of Paris 
in 1763; but on the rupture with 
France in 1793 recaptured, and re- 
talied ever since. 
Orme, §c.) 
MauMupaBaD.—A_ town in the 


province of Agra, district of Furrack-_ 
abad, 10 miles 8. W. from the town . 
‘Lat. 200. 19 Nw 


of I urruckabad. 


province of Bengal, 75 miles ‘N, E, 
from Calcutta. Lat. 23°, 24, N: 
Long. 89°. 34”. F. 


Mi AHMUDSIL, ( Malmuilshaki). —A 
zciniudary in the province of Beagal,. 
stirrounded on all, sides by that ‘of: 
Raujeshy, and mostly ‘situated on 
the sowthicen: bank ‘of the Gauges, 
“contained 844 ‘square: 
Shad‘ béen held“by the: 


miles; 


This. 


(F. Buchanan, 7 
“" nrovitice ‘of Bengal, district of Pur- 


RIVER. 


Brahmin funily of Deo from the time 
of the Soubahdar Jaffier Khau. Like 
the rest of the south of Bengal, it is 
intersected by innumerable br anche Ss 
of the Ganges, and well sitnated for 
inland commerce. Jn some parts 
the mulberry is cultivated, but rice 
and sr ah are its. staple produc- 
tions: “(J. Grant, §e.) 

NIANOMDY:. ey. town in the Nabol 
of Onde’s: territories, 8:3 miles N,N. 
W. from Laeknow. Lat. 27°. 50". 
N. Long. 80°19, E. - 

Manoor, (Mahvar)—A. ‘district 
in the Nizam’s territories, in the pro- 


Vinee of Berar, situated about the 


20th degree of north latitude, The 
surfice of this district comprehends 


part of a high table land, between 


the Wardah and the Godavery rivers, 
including many natorally strong po- 
sitions, Tti is on the whole but thinly 
inhabited, and indifferently culti- 

vated. By Abul Vazel, in 1582, 11 
is described as follows: 

“ Sirear Mahoor, containing 20 
mahals; revenue, 42, $85,444 dams ; : 
scyurghal, 97,844 dams.” 

Matnioor.——A town belonging to 
the Nizam, in the province of Ber rar, 
the capifal of a district of the same 
name, Lat. 20°. 4’. N. Long. 78°. 
33". TE. 

“Maitown.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, district of Jion- 
poor, 47 miles 8. E. from Fyzabad. 
Lat. 26°, 18’. N. Long. 82°. 42’. N. 

“MAnrasucuncs —A town in the 


newh, 30 miles N. E. from the town 
of Purneah. Lat.-26°. 4’. N. Long. 
87°. AY. EB, Oe 

Many River, (Myhi). —This ri- 
ver originates in the province of ATal- 


wah, district of Oojain, not tar from 
~ the source of the Chumbul. 
_ proceeds to: the N. W. but: aftdr- 


It first 


wards ‘pursues ‘a S. W. course, and 
falls into the Gulf of Cambay, in the 


Gistrict of Broach, havinig*pérformied | 


# course, including tha. Winilings, of 
about 280 miles. Although it flows | 
through so considerable’an extent of 
countr y, the body of its waters never 
attains to any gxeat- magnitude, 


MAISSORE. 


Thronghout the Marassce villages 
on the banks of ‘this river, and in 
Inauy others under, an unscttled go- 
vernment in ‘Gujrat, the natives 
dwell in wickered cabins, supported 
by slender bows, and covered with 
grass and leaves, bat scarcely af 
fording protection from the weather. 
Sometimes to realize the balances of 
the rey-nue, the collectors under the 
Native governments set fire to these 
hamlets; ; aiid, sometimes to evade 
payment, the inhabitants burn them, 
and retire with their flocks and fami- 
lies into the imper vious jungles, 
where they remain until an arrange- 
ment is cilected. ‘The term Mahee- 
vasce, or Mewassce, properly belongs 
to people inhabiting the banks of the 
Mahy River; but the phrase has been 
by strangers applied to all depreda- 
tors in general. "The roads to the 
north of this river are much infested 
by the Dinga tribe of Coolce thiev cs. 
(Dr ummond, Se.) 
Matcorta, (ATaileotay).—A, town 
in the Mysore Rajal’s territorics, si- 
tuated on a high rocky hill, coim- 


manding a view ‘of the valley, ‘water- 


ed by the Cavery, 13 miles north 


from Scringapatam. Lat. 12°. 38". 
N. Long. 76°. 52’. E. 


This is one of the most celebrated. 


places of Hindoo worship,.as having 
heen honoured with the.actual pre- 


-sence of an Ayatar, or incarnation | 
of Vishnu, as Narasingha (or,.the— 
man-lion), in which’ character: he. 
‘It is 
also one of the principal seats of. the. 


founded one of the temples... 


Syi Vaishnavan Brahmins. ©: The 
large temple is a square building, of 


ore vat dimensions,. gnd. entir ely sur-- 


rounded by a coloimade’; but-it is a 
mean picce of architectnre.outward- 


lye. ‘Tlic columns: ate of very rude. 


workmanship, and only six fect high. 


The structing as | it stands, is said to. 


have been, put} into its‘ present form 
hry Ra amd 3 
ener ally:: “supposed | to have lived 
about the yéar 1000 of the Christian 
cra. ® 

'The tank is .a vex “faie ane, “and 
surrounded by building's for the aCe 


tuja Acharya, who is 
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commodation of religious persons. 
The natives believe that every year 
the waters of the Ganges ‘are mira- 
culously conveyed. to it. by subter- 
rancous passages. ‘The jewels be- 
longing to the great temple are very 
valuable, and even Tippoo Saltaun 
was afraid to seze them. ‘Phe houses 
amount to about 400, of which more 
than lif are occupied by Brahmins, 
Phe houses are tiled, and covered 
with thorns, to prevent the monkies 
unreoling them. (i. Buchanan, 

§e. $e.) | 

Matssore, or Mysore, (Mahesa- 
sura)—A town in the province of. 
Mysore, and its inctropolis, until the 
subversion of the Mysore Rajah’s 
dynasty by Elyder. Lat. 12% 16%. 
N. Long. 76°. 52’. E. 

This place is about nine miles dist- 
ant from Seringapatam, an@ in the 
same valley; but in amore elebated 
situation, and probably more healthy. 
‘Tippoo, 10 destroy every vestige of 
the dynasty which his father had de- 
posed, removed the town to a small 
eminence, distant above one mile, 
and gaye it a new hame, as. was his 
custom, After having completed it 
he discovered that there was ‘no wa- 
ter, and that the place was not ha- 
bitable. ‘Vhe war with the British, 
in 1799, put.an end to the work ; for . 
the rajah, on fis restoration, inuue- 
diatcly began to carry off the mate-. 
rials to their old statiog. ‘The new 
town which has arisen near the seat 
of government is about a mile lone, 
consisting of one wincipal street, 
‘The: yajah’s fort is ‘well built, and 
kept in tolerably good order. 

‘The fort.at ‘this place was either 
built Or: repaired i in the year 1524; 
ad: the new name assigned {o it, 
of“ Mahesh Asoor, now. contracted 
to Mysore. Prior to this period it. 
was named ..Puragmry, , Mahesh 
Asoor is the name of a buffaloc- 
headed. monster, “whose overthrow 


‘constitutes | one of the ; most,’ ¢ele- 


brated exploits of the. gad dess' Cali. 

In thé Fear 1593 it was taken: by: the. 
Adil Shahee sovereigns of Bejapour, 
at which cra it belouged to. Nectée 
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dari Naik. (Lord Valentia, Wilks, 
Ferishia, §e.) 

Maissy, ( Mahesi ).— A town in 
the province. of Bahore, district of 
Bettiah, 54 miles north from Patna, 
Lat. 26°, 20’, N. Long. 85°. 7, E. 
~ Masutt.—A Jarge island in Assam, 
formed by the Bralmapootra, the 
length of which is estimated at 160 
miles, and the utmost breadth 60. 
‘This imsulated district is intersected 
by channels of communication be- 
tween the two branches, which in 
reality convert it into a cluster of 
distinct islands. They all possoss a 
rich soil, abave a deeper layer of 
sand, and often of clay. ‘The small 
islands formed by the channels are 
valled Chapvori. (Wade, Se.) 

Makewara.—A small town in the 
province of Delhi, district of Sirhind, 
- withinfour and a half miles distance 
of the Sutuleje River; the course of 
which, about 35 years ago, ran un- 
der ‘it, but has now taken a more 
nor ther ly direction. (11h Itegister, 
de. $e.) 


| Seq 
MALABA R ,(Malayaver, the Region 
of Mount Mala, ya) 
This region cxtends along the 
western coast of India, from ‘Cape 


jn Lat, 129, 27’, N. but the term is 


frequently crroncously applicd to the. 


wholo country, froni Bombay ta the _ 
sonthern extremity. 


sions in maps being Cochin and Tra- 
vancor; but in the Hindoo geogra- 
phical systems the whole region .is 
denominated Kerala.’ 'The*Malabar 


language extends from Cape Coimo- 
_ but not touch a Tear. 


rin as far north as Neeliscrant, where 
commences the country of Tulava 


(misnamed Canara), and the Tulava_ 


langpage. lu some ancient tables 
‘Tulava is considered as a subdivision 
of. Kerala, which is said to have ex- 
tended from Gaukarna, roufid Cape 
. Comerin, to the River Tymbrapurni 
in Tinney evel: 


‘The province - 
of Malabar is a particular part of the. 
coast to which this name is appro: _ 
priated, the other modern subdivi- 
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This country being intersected by 
many rivers, and bounded by the sea 
and high mountains, presented so 
many obstacles to invaders, that it 
escaped subingation by the Mahom- 
inedans until it was atiacked by Hy- 
der in 1766’; the original mamers 
and. customs. of, the f Hindoos ’ have, 
consequently, heen preserved much 
purcr than in most parts of India. 
The other inhabitants of Malabar 
are Moplays (or Mahommedans), 
Christians, and Jews; but their nuin- 
ber, collectively, is small, compared 
with that of the Hindoos, some of 
whose most remarkable manners and 
customs shall be here described, re- 
serving the more local details for the 
three geographical subdivisions re- 
spectively. 

The rank of caste on the Malabar 
coast is as follows: 

Ist. The Namboories, 
mins. . 

2d. The Nairs, of various denomi- 
nations. 

3d. The Tears, or Tiars, who are 
cultivators of the land, and free men. 

4th. 'The Malears, who are miusi- 
cians and conjurors, and also free 
men. 

5th. The Poliars, who are slaves 


or Brah- 


_or bondmen attached to the soil. 
Comorin to the River Chandragiri, — 


The system of distances to be ob- 
served by these castes is specified 
below, viz. 

Ist. A Nair may approach, but not 
touch a Brahmin. 

“A Tear must remain 36 steps off. 

_A Poliar 96 steps off. 

2d. A Tear is to remain 12 steps, 
distant froma Nair. 

A Malear three: or four steps fur- 


ther. , 


A Poliar 96: steps, ; 
Sdly; A Maleat ’ may approge h, 


4thly. A Poliar is, ot. to come 
near even toa Malek, OF aby other 
casie. If he wishes, ta 5) ak toa 
Brahuwin, Nair, Tear, or 1 ‘alere, he 
must stand at the above’ “prescribed 
distance, and cry aloud to them. 

If a Poliar touch a Brahmin, the 


latter must mde cxpiation by ime 
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miediafely bathing, reading much of 
~ the divine books, and changing his 
Brahminical thread. If a Poliar 
touch a Nair, or any other caste, 
bathing is sufficient. In some parts 
of the province, Churnaun is’a term 
applied to slaves in general, what- 
ever their caste be, but itis in some 
other parts confined -to ‘the’ Poliars 
peculiarly, Even among these wretch- 
ed creatures the pride of caste has 
full influence; and if a Poliar be 
touched by another Mave of the Pa- 
riar tribe, he’ is defiled, and must 
wash his head and pray. 

The Parian, in the plural Pariar, 
belong to a tribe of Malabar below 
all caste, all of whom are slaves. In 
the countries where the 'Tamul lan- 
guage prevails, a tribe of the same 
name is common, but the customs 
af the two are not the same. In 
Malabar the Partars acknowledge 
the supcriority even of the Niadis, 
but pretend to be higher than two 
other races. This tribe cat carrion, 
and even beef, so that they are look- 
ed upon as cqually impure with the 
Mahommedans and Christians, 

‘The Niadis arc an outcast tribe 
¢ommon in Malabar, but’ not nu- 
merous. ‘hey are reckoned so very 
impure, that even a slave of caste 
will not touch them. .They..have 


some miserable huts built nuder | 


trees, but they gencrally ‘wander 
about in companics of 10. or 12, 
keeping a little distance from:roads ; 
and when they see any passenger, 
they sct up a howl like dogs thaf are 
hungry. ‘Those who are moved: by 
compassion lay down what they are 


inclined to .bestow, ‘and go away ;~ 


the Niadis ‘afterwards‘approach, and 
pick up what -las heen Icft. They 
have no marriage ceremony, but one 


ciate together. Thoy kill tortoises, 
and sometimes alligators, both of 
which “they eat, and consider ex- 
ccllentfodd.; - 
The’ next most remarkable castc 
are the Nairs, who are the pure-Su- 
dras of Malabar, and all pretend to 
be born soldiers, put they are of va- 


oo 
rious ranks and professions,  ‘Uhe’ 
highest in rank are the Kiril, or Ki- 
rum Nairs, who on all public oe- 
easions act as cooks, which among 
Hindoos is a sure inark of transcend- 
ant rank, for’ every person may eat 
food prepared by a person of a higher 
caste than himself. The second rank 
of Nairs are more particularly named 
Sudras, but the whole acknowledge 
themselves, and are allowed to be 
of pure Sudra origin. ‘There are al- 
together 11 ranks of Nairs. _ 
This caste form the militia of Ma- 
labar, directed by the Brahmins, and 
governed by rajahs, Before the coun- 
u'v was disturbed by foreign invasion, 


‘their subinission to their superiors 
“Was great; but they exacted defer- 


ence from those under them with a 
cruclty and arrogance rarely prac- 
tised, but by Hindoos in their state 
of dependence. A Nair wasexpected 
instantly to cut down a Tear (eulti- 
vator)or mucna (fisherman), who pre- 
sumed to defile him by touching his 
person; and a similar fate awaited a 
Poliar, or Paliar, who did not turn 
out of his road as a Nair passed. The 
eculiar deity of the Nair caste is 
ishnu, but they wear on their fore- 
heads the mark of Siva, or Maha- 
deva, ‘The proper road to heaven 
they describe as follows: 
The ‘yotary must go to Benares, 
and afterwards perform the ceremony 
in commemoration of -his ancestors 
at Gaya. He must then take up 
‘water from the Gauges, and pour it 


on the image of Siva at Rameswara, 
‘in the Straits of Ceylon. 


After this 
he must visit the principal places of 
pilgrimage-—such as Jugeernauth in 
‘Orissa, and ‘Tripetty in the Carnatic. 
‘He -nnst always speak the truth, 


y Mare ‘ahd. give. much charity to leamed 
fhan aid one woman always asso-" 


apd poor Brabmins ; and, lastly, he 
mist frequently fast and pray, and 
be very chaste iu his conduct, | 

. The Nairs marry before they are 


10 years of age, but the husband 


never cohabits with his wifé,”.‘Jic 
allows her oil, clothing,- ornaments, . 
‘and food; but she remains in her 
‘mother’s house, -or after her parents” 
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death. with her brothers, and co- 
habits with any.person she chooses 
of an cqual or higher rank than her 
own. In consequence of this strange 
arrangement, no Nair knows his ta- 
ther, and cvery man considers his 
sister’s children as. his heirs. His 
mother manages the family, and af- 
ter her death the eldest: sister as- 
sunnes the direction. A Nair’synove- 
able property, on his decease, is 
equally divided among the sons and 
daughters of all bis sisters. — 

‘All Nairs pretend to be soldiers, 
but they do not all follow the martial 
profession. There are supposed to 
be 30 distinct classes of this general 
tribe, many. of whom practise the 
arts of husbandry, accounts, weav- 
ing, carpenters’ work, pottery, and 
oil making. Formerly, however, they 
were all liable to be called on by 
their sovercigns to perform military 

(: 
service. ‘They are still very fond of 
parading up and down fully armed, 
the consequence is that assassina- 
tions are very frequent. Most of the 
Nairs and Malabar Hindoos: arc as 
remarkable for a thoughtless profua- 
sion, asin other parts they are no- 
torious for economy. The Nairs ge- 
nerally are ¢xcessively addicted to 
intoxicating liquors, and are per- 
mitted to eat venison, goats, fowls, 
and fish. 

From the time of Cheruman Per- 
mal until that of Ifyder, Malabar 


was governed by the desecndants of. 
13 Nair chiefs sisters; among whom, | 


and among the different branches ‘of 
the same families, there subsisted a 
constaut confusion and change of 
property, which was greatly increas-, 


sovercign power. ‘The country thus 
became subdivided in. a.manhet 
which there .is no other example, 
and it was a common saying in Ma- 
labar, that a man could nottake a 
step without going from one chicf’s 
duminions . into those of. another. 
Hyder “taking advantage of these 


dissensions, subdued | the. norhern _ 
division now -called the Province of 
‘Malabat; While the Rajah of Tra-, 


‘of. 
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vancor, and the Cochin Rajah, sub- 
dued all the chiets of the central and. 
southern divisions, 

To a Ewropean the succession 
among the Malabar chicfs appears 
very extraordinary, and as an in- 
stance that of the Shekury family 
may be described. . The males of 
this family are ‘.called achuns, and 
never marry.: The ladies are called 
naitcars, and ‘live in the houscs of 
their brothers, whose families they 
manage. They have no hasbands, 
but may grant their favours te any 
person.of the Khetri caste, who is 
not an achun. All the male children 
of these princesses become achuns, 
all the female naitears, and all are of 
equal rank according to seniority ; 
but they are divided into two houses, 
descended from two sisters of the 
first shekury rajah. ‘The eldest male 
of the family is called the shekury, 
or first rajah; the second is called 
ellea rajah; the third cavashiry ra- 
jah; the fourth talan tambouran ra- 
jah ; and the fifth tariputamura rajah. 
On the death of the shekury, the 
ellea rajah succeeds to the bighest 
dignity; each inferior rajah sets oN 
step, and the eldest, entitled achun, 
becomes tariputamura. There are 
at present: betweeu. onc and 200 
achuns, and each reccives a certain 
proportion of the filth part of the 
revenue, which has been granted by 
the British government for r their sup- 
port. . 

i The: ‘Cunian, or Cunishun, are a 
caste of: Malabar, whose profession 
is astrology; besides which they 
make unbrellas,.and cultivate the 


earth, In many parts of India, the 
ed by many inferior chiefs assuming. 


astrologer, or wise. man, whatever 
his caste’ may. be; is called a Cu- 
nishun. ‘They are-of so low a casto, 
thatif a Cunian:come within-24 fect, 
of a Brahmin, the latter must purify 
himself by praycr and ablution.: They - 
are said to possess;puwerfal:- mantras 


(charms) from fragments of fhe fourth: 


Veds;- bdessants is usually alleged tu be : 
At a very early period the Ci wrist. 


ian religion made (considerable pro- 
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gress on the Malabar Coast, which 
contains in proportion more persons 


professing that religion (han any’ 


other country in India: The hierar- 
chal system of the Roman Catholic 
church on the Malabar Coast con- 
sists of three ecclesiastical chiefs ; 
two of which are appointed by the 
Portuguese churelr'at ‘Goa; and one 
by the seo of Ronte, ‘exclusive of the 
eyentt bishops presiding over 
the Nestorian community. The great- 
est diocese is ‘that of the Bishop of 
Cochin, now residing at Coulan; thic 
second is the Archbishop of Cranga- 
nore ; and the third the bishop of 
Verapoly. Besides these there is a 
Babylonian or Syrian metropolitan, 
residing at Narnate, in the province 
of'Travancor. - Fourty-four churches 
compose at present the Nestorian 
community, which contained above 
200,000 souls before the arrival of 
Vaseo de Gama, and is now redneed 
to about 40,000. The number of 
Christians on the whole Malabar 
Coast, including the Syrians or Nes- 
torians, is computed to amount to 
rather more than 200,000, of whom 
about 90,000 are settled in the Tra- 
vancor country. ‘The mimber of 
Jews are estimated to execed 30,000. 


The first book printed’ on this’ 


coast was the Doctrina Christiana of 
Giovanni Gonsalvez, a lay brother of 
the order of the Jesnits, who--first 
cast Tamulic characters in tho. year 
1577, After this, in 1598, there-ap- 
peared a book entitled the Flos Sarie- 
torum, which was followed by fhe. 
Tamniie Dictionary of tather ‘An- 


*tonia de Proenza, printed in the year: 


1679 at Ambalacate, on: this coast. 


"Nhe Hindoos ‘of>Malsbar reckon: by © 
the cra of Parasn Rama, and divide - 
it j into cycles of 1000 years ; the year * 
A’ D.1800-being reckoned to. cor" 


respond witlt the 976th of the: -oycle, 


The characters’ used in Malabar are - 
nearly: thdissame: with those: uscd. 
among ‘the ffamals ef the Carnatic | 
for writing ipoctry; and the poetic : 
language of both races is nearly the’ 
. the- 30th April, 1812, 1146: vessels » 


sanie.“ 


‘The w ‘hole. foreign: ‘trade ‘of this - 
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‘extensive province, beth import aud 


export, is with a few exceptions con- 
fined to Bombay, the Persian Gulf, 
and Gujrat. ‘The imports consist of 
alluim, assafoelida, cotton, piece 
goods, shawls, broad cloth, tankiu, 
rice, sugar from Behgaland Bombay, 
coir and cocoa nuts trom-Tr avancor, 

The exports are more numerous 
and extensive, and consist chielly of 
coir, cocoa nuts, timber, rice, ghee, 
dry ginger, piece goods, cardamoms, 
pepper, ‘sandal wood, sapan wood, 
turmeric; arrow root, betel nut, iron, 
ke. &e. 

The total valuc of imports into 
this province during 1811, from phices 
beyond the territories of the Madras 
government was Arcot rup. 721 040, 
viZ, - : 

Yrom Bengal - - - + - 55,944 
Bombay - - % « Pees tee 


yeylon = - - - ‘8,610 
China - - - - - 5,630 
Eastward - - - - 20,636 

: Gea. - = = = = 2375 
* Gujrat - - - -'-- 44,852 
Maharatta country ‘37,838 
Mocha - = - - 1,283 
Travancor - - = 10,248 
Various places - - 94,789 


Arcot rupees 721,040 


The total value of the exports to 
places beyond the limits of the Ma- 
dras government, during 1811, was 


_ Arcot rapees 2 Siena ‘Vi4, 

To Calentta ~- - - 68,367 
Bombay - - - - 1,510,713 
Ceylon: - - - - - 11,823 
“Eastward - - - - 26,792. 
Gujrat. - - + - = 206,119" 
<London: . - - - 1,687 

| Maharatta country = 39,275 | 
+-Mochw- - - - © 153,576 
“Museat = - - - = 59,800" 
“Fravaucor.- - - - |) $1,532: 
Peck places te 108, 034. 


-Arest rupecs 2,206; 7 18 
Between’ the Ist May,” 1811; and 
and craft, measuring 71,796 tons,'ar~ 
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rived; and 469 vessels, measuring 
59,268: tous, departed. (2. Bueha- 
nan, Parliamentary Reports, Wilks, 
Dow, Duncan, Fra Paolo, §e.) 


MALABAR PROVINCE. , 


A province on the west coast of 
Judia, situated between the J0th 
and 13th degrees of north latitude. 
To the north it is bounded by the 
Province of Canara; on the south by 
the Rajah of Cochin’s territories ; to 
the east it has the chain of high 
mountains named the Western 
Ghauts ; and to the west the sea, In 
length it may be estimated at 155 
miles, by 35 the average breadth, 

"This province may be divided into 
two portions. By far the most ex- 
tensive consists of low hills separated 
by narrew vallics, and from tho 
Ghatfts this always extends a con- 
siderable distance to the westward, 
and sometiines even to the sea. The 
hills are scldom of any considerable 
height, byt in general have steep 
sides and level summits. The sides 
possess the best soil, and are in many 
places formed into terraces. ‘The 
summits in many places are hare, 
and especially towards the north ex- 
pose to the view large surfaces of 
autked rock, ‘The vallics contain, in 
eeneral, rivulets that convey away 
the superfuous water; but in some 

_ places the level is not sufficient, and 
in the rainy season the ground is 
much overflowed. "The soil in these 
vallies is extremely fertile. . 

‘The second portion of the Mala- 
bar proviuce cousists ofa poor sandy 
soil, and is confined to the plaées on 
the sca-coast, seldem above. three 
miles. wide, and in. general net so 
much. Near the low hills. these 
plains are the most level, and best 


fitted for the cultivation of rice. 


Nearer the sea they are more une- 
qual in, their surface, and rise into 
low downs, admirably adapted for 
the cocoa nut tree, ‘This division 
_of the conntry is wonderfully inter- 
Ssceted® by inlets of the sea, which 
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often run for great. lengths parallct 
to the coast, receiving the various 
mountain streams, and commuui- 
cating with the occan by differcut 
Narrow and shallow openings. In 
other places, where there are none 
of these. salt inlets, the Jow land 
within the. downs on the sea-coast is, 
in the rainy. reason, totally over- 
flowed ; fur the fresh water has then 
no veut, and must. therefore stag- 
nate until it gradually evaporates. 
As it drics up it leaves the land {it 
for some particular Kinds of rice; 
and it is probably owing to this cul- 
tivation, that dhe stagnate waters do 
not injure the salubrity of the air ; 
for Malabar, generally, may be 
esteemed a healthy country. 

In this province the rivers and 
mountain sireams are very nume- 
rous; but, on account of the vicinity 
of the Western Ghants to the sca, 
their courses are very short. l'ew 
of the rivers have any peculiar ap- 
pellation, but cach portion is called 
after the most remarkable place near 
which it flows. In the Irnada dis- 
trict. gold dust is collected in the 
river which passes Nelambur; and 
is a braneh of that which falls into 
the sea at Parapanada. 

The forests in this country are 
private property, application being 
necessary to the landlord for per- 
mission -to cut down any patticular 
trec, which is not requisite in all 
parts of India. ‘The teak tree grows 
mostly about Manarghaut, and is 
therefore too remote from a navi- 
gable river to be conveyed for sale 
to the sca-coast, ‘The sandal wood 
is not the produce of Malabar; but, 
as the greater part of it grows im- 
mediately to. the’ castWard of the 
Western Ghauts, all that is. pro- 
duced towards the sources of tfie 
Cayery ought. to come fo -Malabar, 
as the ncurest sea-coast from whence 
it can. be, exported. | The sandal 
wood is of the best, quality ; but the 
few trees. that are found.within the 
limits of Malabar are totally devoid 
of smell. The palm, which im Ma- 
Jabar is called {he brab (borassus), 
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is in such immense quantities about 
Palighaut, that the Jagory prepared 
from it commouly sells at one fanam 
per totam, or 2s. 72d. percwt. With 
proper care an exc elfent spirit might 
be extracted from it. 

Black pepper is the grand article 
of European export’ from Malabar, 
as they usually purchase about five- 
eighths of all produced, and carry it 
principally: ‘to Finrope direct, or to 
Bombay and China; for which last 
market many articles, the produce 
of Malabar, are peculiarly suited. 
‘The remainder of the pepper is ex- 
ported chiefly by the native traders 
to the Bay of Bengal, Surat, Cutch, 
Sinde, and other countries in the 
north-west of Jndia; and a consicer- 
able quantity goes to the Arabian 
merchants of Muscat, Mocha, Ho- 
deida, and Aden. In 1810 the im- 
ports to Bengal from the. Coast of 
Malabar and Bombay amounted to 
391,565 sicca rupees, and the ex- 
ports to the Coast of. Malabar to 

2,238,699 sicca rupees, On_ the 
Coast of Malabar, Canara, and west 
ot India, the Company have custom- 
houses at Bombay, Mangalore, Tel- 
licherry, Mahe, Calicut, Cochin, and 
Anjengo. 

Malabar, when invaded by Hyder, 

was a country very rich in the pre- 
cious metals, the inhabitants having 
been, fur ages, accumulating ‘the 
gold and silver that had becn g given 
to them for the produce of their gar- 
dens. After its conquest, vast sums 
were extorted from the natives by 
the miltiary officers, and by the Ca- 
narese. Brahmmjtis placed over the re- 
venuc. In the northern parts of 
Malabar the most common currency 
is a silver fanam,’ equa) in ‘value ‘to 
Phe-fifth of a Bombay rupce. 
the Vellater district are many forges 
‘for’ melting iron, which is done so 
imperfectly, that its cavities include 
miany pieces of charcoal, enveloped. 
by the iff: In this small district, 
_ also, there are a few remarkable 
spots of land watered by perennial 
streams, that annually produce three 
‘erops of rices 


In! 
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The native breed of cattle and 
buffaloes in Malabar are of a very 
diminutive form, and are but fittle 
used in the transportation of goods, 
which are usually carried by porters. 
No horses, asscs, swine, sheep, or 
goats, are bred iu Malabar; at least 
the number is perfectly inconsider- 
able, all those required for the use 
of the inhabitants being imported 
from the eastward, ‘lhe original 
natives had uo poultry: but, since 
the Europeans have settled: among 
them, the common fowl may be had 
in abundance. Geese, ducks, and 
turkies are confined to the sca-coust, 
where they are reared by the Portu- 
sucse, 

The villages in Malabar are the 
neatest in India, and are much em- 
bellished by the beauty and elegant 
dress of the Bralimin girls. The 
houses are placed ae ina 
straight line, and are built of mud, 
so as generally to occupy two sides 
of a square area, that is a Jittle 
raised, and kept clean aud free from 
grass. ‘The mud is of an excellent 
quality, and, in general, is neatly 
smoothed, and either white-washed 
or painted ; but the houses, being 
thatched with palm leaves, arc ex- 
tremely liable to fire. Both bazars 
and villares have been introduced by 
foreigners, the Nambourics, Nairs, 
and all the abor ietatal natives of Ma- 
labar living in detached houses, sur- 
rounded with gardens, and col- 
lectively calicd Desas. These higher 
rahks use very little clothing, but are 
remarkably clean ia their persous— 
cutancous distempers being never 
observed, except among the slaves 


and. the very lowest castes. 


‘In’ the ‘district about Palighaut 


by: fiir the greater part of the Jabour 


in“‘the’ field is performed by slaves. 
These are the absolute property of 
their lords, or devarus. They are 
not attached to'the soil, but may be 


‘sold or transferred in any manner a 


master think fit, except-that a hus- 
band and wife cannot: be sold sepa- 
‘rately; but children may be takep 
from their parents. 'These slaves are 
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of different castes. They erect for 
themselves temporary huts, which 
are little better ‘than large baskets. 
A young man and his wife will self 
from GI. 4s, to]. 8s.; two or three 
children will add 21. 10s. to the ya- 
tue of the familv. ‘The slaves are 
very severely treated, and their di- 
minutive stature, and squalidappear- 
ance, shew evidchtly a want of ade- 
quate nourishment. There can be 
no comparison of their condition 
with that of the slaves in the West 
Indies, except that, in] Malabar,’ 
there are a snficient number of fe- 
males, who are allowed to marry 
any person of the same caste with 
themselves. ‘The personal Jabour of 
the wile is always exacted by the 
husband's master, the master of the 
girl having no authority over her, so 
foug as she lives with another man’s 
slave. @hisisa practice that ought tobe 
adopted by the West-India planters. 
Khe southern and middle divi- 
sions of ‘the Malabar Province are 
supposed to contain 3300 British 
square miles, with rather more than 
100 inhabitants to the square iniles ; 
the total number of inhabitants pro- 
bably exceeding 600,000. in L800 
the population of four districts, viz. 
Rettutanada, Parupanada on the sca- 
cyast, and Vellater and = Shirnada 
towards the Ghauts, was as follows : 
Hlonses inhabit: d by Mahom- 
medans - - - - = -12,681 
Do, by Nambourg Urahmins . 297 
Do, by Puttar Brihmins -— - 44 
Do, by the families of rajahs 33 
No. by Naivys -- - --- = 6,747 
Do. by Biars  - - - -. - 4,733 
Do. by mucuas (fishermen) - 
Do. by peapie from the cast-:. 
ward - - - - - - | 


¥ 


Total “25,515 


~~" Inhabitants. 
Containing abont - - - 
Nutaber oft nrale slaves 8,647 © 
emalgaitt - 7,654 


Tes 
rae gl . : ays a 
sE° ‘Potal population 156,201 


~ 472 


140,000 A 
port their dignity; whieh is more 


Be —— 10,201 
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The Malabar Province, on its 
comitig into thé possession of the 
pany in 1792, was annexed to 
the Bombay Presidency. It was 
then found to labour under al! the 
evils which could be inflicted upon 
it by the hand of injustice and op- 
pression; and the administration of 
its affairs, while it. continued under 
the Bombay government, was not 
calculated to improve its condition. 
When first invaded by Dyder, in 
1766, Malabar was governed by 2 
race of rajahs, exercising, in their 
respective districts, au authority 
nearly indepetident—the lands beiug 
mostly in the possession of the 
Nairs. "The persecutions to whie 
the rafahs and Nairs were subjected, 
during the Mahommedan rule of 
Hyder and Tippoo, but mere parti- 
cularly the latter, oblized them to 
seek reftwe in other countries. ‘The 
power and authority which they had 
possessed were transferred to the 
Moplays (Maliommedan), who con- 
sequently became the officers and 
justraments of government. 

On the breaking out of the war 
between Tippoo and the British, in 
1790, the rajahs and Nairs were 
leading a predatory life in the jun- 
gles, or were living im the ‘Travan- 
cor province. They were allowed 
to join the British army, but the 
war was terminated without their 
assistance. "The Bombay gevern- 
ment immediately reinstated the ra- 
jahs and Nairs in their former pos- 
sessions, and made a settlement 
with them for the revenucs; but 
they failed to fulfil their engaze- 
ments in three suucessive  settle- 
ments, and their mode of govern- 
ment was besidss found such as 
could not be tolerated or protected. 
consistent with humanity. ‘They 
were, in. conseqnence, deprived of | 
all authority, and allowed onc-filth © 
of their countries’ reyeriue to sup- 


than any sovercign of consequence. 
in Europe can. spare for that .pur-_ 
pose. ‘They were, nevertheless, dis- | 
satisfied, became bofractory, and a 
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last hoisted the standard of rebel- 
lion; thereby creating a confasion 
which could only be subdued by 2 
military force. In- this state of af- 
fairs the Tengal government ordered 
the transter of the provitice to the 
Madras Presidency, and it, was com- 
mitfed to the management of a mi- 
litary officer, having: three subordi- 
nate collec tors. 

Since this period a great improve- 
ment has taken place in the con- 
dition Of this provinee, and it now 
exhibits a scene of public tranquil- 
lity and progressive opulence, which 
would appear, ina great degree, at- 
tributable to the judicious: jocal ar- 
rangcments of Mr. Warden, the col- 
lector, who was appointed to that 
important situation in 1803, and dis- 
charged the duties of it for cight 
years, In 1807 the revenue pro- 
duced by this province was six lacks 
and a half of star pagodas, and. it 
was on the increase. Tt had been 
realized without difficulty, and was 
produced by indirect taxation; the 
land revenues being light, iu compa- 
rison with the rest of the south of 
India. Besides the provinee, the 
collectorship of Malabar includes 
the Woynaad, and some small dis- 
triets above the Western Ghauts. 
CF. Buchanan, 5th Report, Fra, Pa- 
oli, Duncan, Kaleonar, Se.) 

Marana Poiwr—A remarkable 
promontory on the island of Bombay, 


riderable sanctity, to which nume- 
rous Hindco pilgrims resort for the 
purpose of regeneration, which is 
‘effected by passing through the aper- 
ture. ‘This hole i 3 
elevation, situated among rocks of 
difficult, access, and, in ihe slormy 
#€asOn,. incessantly lashed by the 
sift of the ocean. Neur to, it ‘are 
the ruins of a temple, which is’ re- 


a ted, with. great probability, to. 


ave becn. blow n up by the idol- 
hating Portuguese. ~ 

In the’ neighbourhood is a beauti- 
fal Brahmin village, built round’ a 
fine tank of considerable | extent, 


‘with ‘broad flights ¥ ae down to” 


is of consider able 
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-the water. Brahinins are here foond 


leading the lives most agreeahle to 
them. ‘Phe ceremonies of religion 
comprise the business of their lives ; 
and a literary aud contemplative in- 
dulence forms their negative plea- 
sure. Some of them are said te 
have lived here to an old age, with- 
out once visiting the coutignous town 
of Bombay. Wealthy and devout 
Ilindvos pay occasional visits to 
these philosophers, and derive profit 
and consolation from their sage conn- 
sels, Near to this village is a t temple 
of Lakslimi (the g woddess of plenty), 
much resoried to by pilgrims and 
pious persons, who have the addi- 
tional benefit of optional regencra- 
lion offered, in the passage through 
the venerated type above described, 
(Moor, Se.) | 


Eee 


@ 
NIALACCA, (Malaka). 

A peninsula situated at the southern 
extremity of India, beyond the Gan- 
ges, and exteudiug from the first iv 
the Lith degree of north latitude. 
The -isthnus of Kraw, about. 97 


miles in breadth, councets it to the . 


north with the province of 'Tenas- 


sqjin; on all the other sides it is . 


bounded by the astern Occan. lu 
length if may. be estimated al 775 
niles by 125 the average breadth. 

This nearly insulated region con- 


y, sists of a long narrow strip of fand, 
where there is a cleft of rock of con-_ 


almost. covered by a deep and impe- 
netrable forest. A range of extrenie- 
Jy bleak mountains runs through it 
from one extremity to the other, giy- 
ing rise to innumerable 
which fall into the sea on cach side, 


so that the country is well supplied 


with water. ‘Ihe principal modern 
subdivisions of the peninsula are the 
isthmns of Kraw, Queda, Pera, Sa- 
lengore, Malacca, Rumbo, Johore, 

Tringauo, Packanga, and Patany ; 

and at the southern extrémity. are 
the islands of Bintang, Batang,.. dud 
Sincapoor, with many others, so 
thicklysclustered together, that they 
seem a prolongation of “the main 
land, being only separated by narrow 


sircams, 
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straits. ‘The west coast is also stud- 
ded with numcrous islands, and, 
among the rest, Palo Penang, or 
Prince of Wales’s Island; but on 
the eastern side the sca is more open 
and less interrapted. 

Like other Malay countries, the 

_coastis well covered with wood, and 
exhibits a great extent of verdure ; 
but, as far as is yet known, the teak- 
tree is thought to be astranger. As, 
im many parts of the east, the jun- 
gles, from their density. and great 
luxuriance, are untavourable to the 
production of animals, game, in 
consequence, is dillicult, to be pro- 
cured, ‘The soil is not remarkable 
for its fertility, but the seas and ri- 
vers afford an abundant supply of 
fish. ‘Phe rivers, on account of the 
bars and sandbanks at their mouths, 
are only navigable for vessels of 
smal] btrden. Ships returning to 
Calcutta from their voyage eastward 
frequently call at Salengore, Prince 
of Wales’s Island, and Queda, to 
collect tin, pepper, hetel-nut, wax, 
elephants’ teeth, and rattans-—arti- 
cles of export; the grand import 
consists of opium: but for further 
conumercial and local details, the 
reader is referred to the different 
subdivisions specificd ; what follows 
being principally applicable to the 
Malay nation generally. 

‘Vhe peuinsula is at present inha- 
bited by various distinet races of 
people. Until recently the Siamese 
possessed the northern part to Lat, 
7°, extending across, and the Ma- 
lay states of Quedah, Patany, ‘Urin- 
gabpo, and Packang, are still tri- 
butary tou that kingdoin; the power 
of which, however, has been greatly 
reduced by the Birmans. The Ma- 
Iuys possess the whole of. the: sea 
coast from that latitude to Point 
Romania, being mixed in some 
places with the Buggesses from Ce- 
Iebes, who- have. still a sinall settle- 
ment at Salengore. The inland 
parts to the northward are inhabited 
by the Patany people, who appear 
to be a mixture of Siamese and 
‘Malays, and occupy independent 
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villages. The Menancabow people 
on the Peninsula are so named trom 
an inland country in Sumatra; a dis- 
tinction being made between them 
and the Malays of Johore, although 
none is perceptible. 

Among the aboriginal natives are 
the oriental negrocs, who inhabit the 
interior. "Though of a more diminu- 


tive stature, they have the woolly 


hair, the jetty black skin, the thick 
lip, and flat nose, which characterize 
the African. _By the Malays they 
are named Samang, and they are 
distinguished into the Samangs of 
the lower lands; who, from their 
vicinity to the Malays, have bor- 
rowed some sleuder portion of civi- 


tization, and the Samangs of the 


mountains, who are represented as 
being in the lowest stage of savage 
existence, ‘The first have fixed ha- 
bitations, plant a small quantity of 
rice, and barter with the Malays for 
fvod or cloths, the resin, bees’ wax, 
and honey of their forests. The last 
present the genuine picture of the 
hunter’s life, and are divided mtv 
petty commuanitics, perpetually at 
variance. ‘They go entirely naked, 
and are said to have no fixed habi- 
tations, wandering through the thick 
forests in quest of ruots und gaine, 
and taking shelter from the weather 
under the first tree or thicket. ‘Their 
language differs much fruin that of 


the Malays, who describe it as a 
“mere jargon, which can vnly be com. 


pared to the chattering of large 
birds. j 

"he Malays are namcd Khek by 
the Siamese, and Masu by the Bir~ 
manus. Their language, which con- 
tains a great number of sanscrit, 
many Arabic, and even sume Portu- 
guese words, has from its sweetness 
been termed the Italian, and -frdin 
its general diffusion the Hindostany, 


‘or lingua franea of the east. .Asa 


spoken language it exists in its 

greatest purity in the states of Que-. 

dah, Tannasay, Pera, Salengore, Kil- - 

lung, Jvhore, ‘Tringano, Pahang, and 

asfaras Patany, where it meets the 

Siamese. ‘The gululay is generally 
4 
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employed in the districts bordering 
on the sea coast, and the mouths and 
banks of navigable rivers, being the 
medium of commercial and foreign 
intercourse ; but it has obtained: no 
footing in the interior of the Indian 
continent. That the Malay lan- 
guage has acquired this extensive 
currency, is attributable to the.com- 
mercial and enterprising character of 
the people; who, cither by force of 
arms, or in the spirit of mercantile 
speculation, have established thein- 
selves in every part of the Archi- 
pelago; and also to the valuable 
qualities of the language, which is 
remarkably soft and easy of pro- 
nuuciation, and simple in the gram- 
matical relation of its words. ‘The 
character generally used is a modi- 
fication of the Arabic, to which they 
add six other letters. ‘The Malay 
spoken at the Island of Tidorc, when 
visited in 1521 by Pegeafitta, the 
companion — of Magellan, accords 
exactly with the Malay of the pre- 
sent day; which proves that no ma- 
terial alteration has taken place in 
the tongue, during the lapse of three 
centuries. -. | 
The great sources of all the Ma- 
lay poetic legends are the Javanese, 
the Keling (spoken on the west side 
of the Bay of Bengal), and the Ara- 
Dic. languages, 
rature consists chiefly of transcripts 
and versions of the Keran, com- 
mentaries on the Mahommcedan law, 
and historic tales in prose and verse. 
Many of these are original com- 


. positions, and others are translations 


of the popular tales current in Arabia, 
Persia, India,.and the neighbouring 
Island of Java, There are also 
many compositions. of a historical 
nature. Ono of this description, 
Termed the Hikarat Malacca, relates 
the founding of that city by a Java- 
nese adventurer, the arrival of the 
Portuguese, and the combats of the 
Malays with Albuquerque, and the 
other Portuguese commanders. 
With respect to the religion pos- 
sessetl by the Malayan princes, prior 


‘to their conyers to the Mahom-. 
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medan, litile is known; but it was 
probably some modification of the 
ilindoorcligion, much corrupted and 
blended with the antecedent idolatry 
of the ‘country where they origi- 
nated. Prior to their conversion, 
they do not appear to have had an 
era, With which Hindvos are wene- 
rally amply provided ; and they ap- 
pear also to have been ignorant of 
the ordinary division of time, inte 
days, wecks, and ycars; a division 
well known to their civilized neigh- 
bours, the Javanese. bven’ now, 
however, the more enlightened of 
them are seldom able to tell their 
own age, or-the year of their birth, 
Vhe wodern Malays are of the 
Svont Mahommedan sect, but do 
not possess much of the bigotry so 
common among the western fol- 
lowers of Mahommed. Men of rank 
have their religions period§, quring 
which they serupulously attend to 
their duties, and refrain from grati- 
fications of the appetite, together 
with gambling and .cock-fizghting ; 
but these intervals arc neither long 
nor frequent, 

The Malay governments are of the 
rudest constriction, and founded on 
principles nearly feudal. ‘The head 
of the state isa rajah, who usually — 
assumes the title of sultan, intro- 
duced by the Arabians; and under 
him are a certain number of dattoos 
or nobles, who have @ train of sub- 
ordiuate vassals. In general, how - 
ever, the King 3s but little obeyed 
by the chiefs, or the latter by the 
people, than according to their in 
clination. Violent acts of iminec- 
diate power are committed. both by 
the chiefs and their superior, buf 
there is no regular system of obedi- 
ence. ‘Fhe:-presumptive heir is in 
all ‘states named the rajal moudo, 
or young rajah; and with the insti- 
tution of dattoos appears peculiar 


‘to this nation, ‘The free Malays are - 


an ‘intelligent, active, industrious 
body of men, engaged like the Chi- 


nese jn trade and forcign commerce, 
Many. of their pruws are very fine 


vessels, and navigated witl?: consi-” 
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derable skill; but the Malay sailor, 
although strong and occasioually ac- 
live, is by no. means perseveringly 
so; and, during extreme cold or bad 
- ‘weather, is fonnd fo sculk sooner 
than the more feeble but docile Ben- 
gal lasear. aie 
"The distinct character of the Ma- 
lay is certainly of a very extraordi- 
nary nature, and exhibits a strikiug 
coutrast. to the mild and timid Ben- 
cally. In their pursuit of plunder 
the Malays are active, restless, and 
' courdgeous, us in their conquests 
they arc ferocious and vindictive, 
To their encmics they are remorse- 
Iess, to their friends capricious, and 
to strangers treacherous. ‘The cou- 
rave of the Malay may be considered 
of that furious and desperate kind, 
that acts on the impulse of the me- 
ment, rather than that steady and 
deliberate conduct that preserves its 
character under all cireamstances. 
It is equally dangerous to offend or 
punish a’ Malay: in the one case he 
will stab privately; in the other, in 
‘the heat of his rage. By the same 
impetuous temper that. renders him 
impatient of injurics he is driven to 
desperation by misfortunes, whether 
they arise from unavoidable circuin- 


stances, or from his own misconduct, . 


In cither case he rarely submits to 
his fate with coolness, but flies to his 
favourite opium, to prepare him for 
the commission of the desperate act 
he meditates. Animated to a frenzy 
he lets loose his long black hair, 
draws his deadly creese, and rushes 
into the strects, determined to do all 
the mischief he can during the short 
time he has to live. ‘This is what is 
usually called running a muck (from 


his calling amok, amok—kill, kill), - 
and seldom happensin a British, set-. 


tlement; but were very frequent 


among the Dutch, who were noto-, 
rious for the fiend-like cruelty. of : 
their punishmeuts. An unfortunate . 
propensity to gambling is one of the . 


chief causes that drives the Malay 
to this state of desperation. Sq pas- 


sionatcly attached 1s he to every . 
specics of gaming, and more partic 
~~ 3 
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cularly of cock-fightiiig, that his last 
morsel, the covericg of his body, his 
wile and children, are frequently 
staked on the issue of a batile to be 
fought by his favourite cock. 

The superiority of the European 
naval power in the astern Seas, has 
tended very much to repress the pi- 
racics and depredations of the Ma- 
lays, who are ceriainly no longer tie 
bold and enterprizing race of Bucca- 
necrs they are represcated to have 
been. The authority of law and just- 
ice, however, is ‘but imperfectly cs- 
tablished; trading vessels visiting 
their ports must still be armed, and 


notwithstanding every precautionare 


frequently cut off, and their crews 
murdered, with circumstances of sin- 
gular atrocity, The popnilation along 
the Malay cuasts does not appear on 
the increase, nor are the marriages 
prolific. It has been asserted from 
good authority, that wider favour- 
able circumstances,the average num. 
ber of livjng children to a marriage 
is highly rated at two, ) 

It appears from evidence as posi- 
tive as the nature of the subject will 
admit, that the present possessors of 
the coast of the Malay Peninsula 
were, in the first instanec, adven- 
turers froth Sumatra; who, in the 
12th century, formed an estabiish- 
ment there; and that the indigenous 
inhabitants were gradually driven by 
them to the rocks and mountains, 
and are entirely a different race of 
men, i 


! -  - & 
The original country inhabited by 
the Malayan race, according to the 
best authoritics, was the kingdom of | 


Palembangin, the Island of Sumatra, 


_on the banks of the. River Malayu, 


from, whence they migrated about 
_A. D.1160,. to the south castern ex- 
tremity of the opposite peninsula;- 
‘where ‘they first built the city of Sin- 
capoor, and afterwards, about A.D, 
1252, founded that of Malacca. Up 
to A. D. 1276, the Malayan princes 
“Were pagans. . Sultan Mahommed 
Shah, who at that era ascended the 
throne, was the first Mahomnrdan 
prince, and by re propagation: of 
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this faith acquired great celebrity 
during a long reign of 57 years. His 
influence appears to have extended 
over the neighbouring islands of Lin- 
gen and Bintang, together with Jo- 
hore, Patany, Quedah, and Pera, on 
the coasts of the peninsula, and 
Campar and Aru in Sumatra—all of 
which acquired the appellation of 
Malayu. 

During part of the 15th century, 
Malacca appears: to have been in 
subjection to the Siamese sovereigns, 
Sultana Mahmood Shah was the 12th 
Malayan King, and seventh king of 
Malacea city. In A.D. 1509 he re- 
pelled the aggression of the King of 
Siam ; but, in 1511, was conquered 
by the Portuguese under Alphonso 
D’ Albuquerque, and compelled with 
the principal inhabitants to fly to the 
extremity of the peninsula, where he 
founded the city of Johore, which 
still subsists. (Marsden, Edinburgh 
Review, Leyden, Quarterly Review, 
Elmore, &e. Se.) 

Matacca.—A_ town in the straits 
of the same name, situated near the 
southern extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula. Lat. 2°. 14’. N. Long. 
102°. 12’. E. . 

The rvads here are safe, but the 
entrance of the river is rendered in- 
tricate by a bar, over which boats 
cannot pass before quarter flood, nor 
after last quarter ebb, without much 
difficulty. Under the Ice of the is- 
tand, nearest to the fort, there is a 
harbour where, ix the 8. W. mon- 
soon, vessels not drawing more than 
1G feet water may be secured. ‘The 
“houses in the town are tolerably well 
built, with broad and straight streets, 
but that part of it inhabited by the 
natives is composed of bamboo and 
mat huts. 
tife river are the remaining walls of 
a fort, in a most ruinous condition. 
A few guns arc ranged along a little 
above the fort, which serves as a sa- 


lutiig: battery. On the summit of: 


this mount stands an old Portugnese 


chapel, built in the 16th century, but | 


now in'a state of dilapidation. 


The country aroupd Malacca, for’ 
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cight or 10 miles in circumference, is 
pleasant and productive; and, al- 
thongh so near the equator, the heat 
of the climate is modcrate—it being 
refreshed by a succession of land 
and sea breezes. The rising grounds 
in the vicinity are barren and.rocky, 
and have been used by the Chinese 
as places of sepuiture ; most of the 
cultivators, distillers, sugar makers, 
and farmers of the customs, being of 
that industrious nation. ‘The yallies 
produce rice and sugar, which might 
be much increased under a better 
government. 

Considerable supplies of grain are 
imported to Malacca from Bengal, 
Java, and Sumatra; but abundance 


‘of fruits and vegetables nay be pro 


cured here, particularly yams and 
potatoes among the roots, and the 
mangosteen among the fruits. Sheep 
and bullocks are scarce, but ahere 
are buffaloes, hogs, poultry, and fisff, 
in great plenty, and at moderate 
prices, The trade of this place was. 
extensive until superseded by Prince 
of Wales’s Island, both as a place of 
commerce and refreshment. ‘The 
export trade priucipally consisted of 
all the produce of the straits and 
eastern ports, such as tin, pepper, 
biche de mar, sago, rattans, canes, 
elephants’ teeth, and some gold dust. 
‘The country ships from Calcutta to 
the Malay coast with opium, picce 
goods, raw and China silks, and 
dollars, ballast with rice ; which, if 
they do not dispose of at Junkscylon, 
or Prince of Wales’s Island, they sell 
here, and take in ballast. During 
the Datch government this was a 
great market for picce goods, but 
the opium was bought on the Dutch 
East India Company’s account by 
the governor, who with the fiscal 
and shahbunder, were the principal 
merchants, Occasionally a few chests 
of opium were smuggled on shore by 


‘private merchants, and spars for mo- 


derate-sized vessels might be pro- 
cured, 0. 
A. TA 1262, SriIscander Shah, the 


last King. of Sincapoor, heing hard » 


pressed by the forces of the King of 
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Majapahit in Java, retired first to 
the northward, and aiterwards to 
the westward, where he founded a 
new city, to which he gave the name 
of Malacca. It was first visited, in 
1508, by the Portuguese, and, in 
1511, captured by them after an ob- 
Stinate resistance. In their posses- 
sesion it remained until 1640, during 
which interval it was repeatedly at- 
tacked by the kings of Acheen, who 
were with the utmost difliculiy pre- 
vented from cllccting its conquest. 
In 1640 it was assailed by the Dutch 
and taken, afier a siege of six 
months. With them it remained 
until 1795, when it was seized on by 
the English, butrestured at the peace 
of Amiens. It was again rcexptured 
by the British, with whom it still 
continues, and part of the wallsblown 
up in 1807, at which time the re- 
venues produced 80,000 dollars per 
divuni. 

The territorial possessions of the 
Dutch in this vicinity, according to 
the Transactions of the Batavian 
Society, are the mountains of Ruin- 
bo, inhabited by a Malay people 
named Maning Cabow (Mecnanea- 
bow), and Mount Ophir, called by 
the natives Gunong Ledang. These 
limits they say are impracticable for 
a Luropean tu. pass—the whole coast 
for some leagues from the sea being 
cither a morass or impenetrable fo- 
rest; these natural difficulties being 
ageraviuted by the treacherous and 


‘Sanguinary character of the, natives. 


(Marsden, Elmore, Johnson, Howison, 
fe, Ke.) 

MALATIVOE.—A small town in the 
Island of Ceylon. Lat. 99% 174.N, 
Long, 819. 77. 1. 8 

This place is uncommonly well 
situated close to a small riyer which 
ruins past the fort, and when it joins 
the sea forms a harbour sufficient to 
admit small craft. The principal 
enypivyment of. the inhabitants is 
fishing, and frum hence the garrison 
ai -‘Trmeomale is supplied with this 
article, Cattle aud poultry are here 


_ also yheap and abundant. In the 


woods wild hogs and deer are -so 
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plentiful, that for a little powder-aud 
shot a native will undertake to pro- 
cure game, and ask no further pay. 
(Pereival, §c,) 

Mapa, ( Malada).—<A. town ‘in the 
province of Bengal, district of Raje- 
mal, 56 miles N, by W. from Moor- 


shedabad. Lat. 25°. 3’. N. Long. 


88°. 4’, FB. 

This piace is situated on a river 
which communicates with the Gan- 
ges, from which the town is not fir 
removed. It arose out of the ruins 
of Gour, the ancient capital of Ben- 
gal; isa place of great trade, and 
produecs much silk, which is the 
staple’ commodity of the country. 
The weaving of mixed goods made 
with silk and cotton also flourishes 
in this veighbourhood, for the pur- 
chase of which and of silk, the East 
India Company have for a long time 
had a commercial resident and esta- 
blishment settled here. (dtenned, 
Colebrooke, Se.) 

Ma Lpives Isuanns, (Malaya Dui- 
pa, the Isles of Malaya).—These is- 
lands extend from the eighth degree 
of north latitude to the equinoctial 
line, and are divided into 17 clusters 
called Atollons. These groups are 
Inost of them round, but some arc 
oval, and lie in a row in a N.W, 
and §. BE. direction, separated from 
each other by narrow channels, not 
navigable by ships of burthen. Each 
of these clusters is surrounded by 
rocks, that defend them from the 
sea, which here rages with oreat 
fury. The Jarre islands are inha- 
bited and cultivated, but a great pro- 
portion of the chain cousists of mere* 
rocks; rocky shuals, aud sand banks, 
flooded at spring tides. ‘They have 
never been compleicly explored, al- 
though so near to the course of ships 
outward bound to Bengal; but their 
size is known te be very small, and 
their number very great. 

A great trade is carried on among 


these clusters, each of them hating. 


something peculiar to itsétf;.. the 
Weavers residing in ouc, thé: gold- 
smiths. in another; the lock&miths, 
matmakers, potpars, turners, juincrs ; 
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each inhabiting distinct groups of: 


islands. ‘The different traders go 
from island to island in boats with a 
small deck, and sometimes -are a 
year absent from their own island. 
On these occasions: they generally 
live in their boats, and carry their 


male children-of four or five years of. 


ave with them, to accustom them to 
a sealife. 

Some years back one or two ves- 
sels used to visit the Maldives from 
the British settlements to load cow- 
ries, but from the delay they expe- 
rienced, and the unhealthiness of the 
climate, this trade has for some time 
been abandoned by Enropeans. It 
is now principally carried on by the 
Maldivians in their own boats, con- 
structed of the trunks of cocoa nut 
trees, These arrive at Balasore in 
Orissa, situated at the mouth of the 
Caleutta River, in the months of 
June aud July, (when the S. W. 
monsoon is steady in the Bay of 
Benyal), loaded with coir, (the fibres 
of the cocoa nut), cocoa nat oil, and 
all the other produce of the cocoa 
nut tree, their grand staple, cowries, 
salt fish, turtle shell, &e. &e. They 
sail about the middle of Decemher, 
during the N. EF. mousoons, with 
their returns ; more than half of which 
consists of rice from Bengal, the gra- 
nary of the Indies, the rest is sugar, 
hardware, broad cloth, cutlery, silk 
stuffs, coarse cottons, tobacco, &e. 
"The imports to Bengal, in 1810, ave- 
raged about 184,129 sicca rupees, 
and the exports 90,182 sicca rupees. 
Many Maldivian beats come an- 
nnally to Acheen, and bring dricd 
hosetto in small pieces, about two 
or three ontices weight, which when 
cured is as hard es horn in the centre, 
Ships occasionally resort to the Mal- 
dives to procure dried shark fins for 
the China market, being esteemed 
by that nation as an execllent sea- 
soning for soup, and highly invigor- 
uting. | : 

The Maldivians profess the Ma- 
hommedan religion, yet in some of 
their customs resemble the Boadjocs 
of Lorneo. They aymually launch 
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a small vessel luaded with perfumes, 
ruins, and odoriferous flowers, and 
turn it adrift at the mercy of the 
winds and waves, as an offering to 
the spirit of the winds; and sume- 
times similar offerings are made to 
the spirit whom they term King of 
the Sea. With their internal covern- 
ment we are little acquainted, but it 
does not appear, that although se- 
parated into distinet islands and 
groups of islands, that they engage 
in war with each other, which is 
wholly unaccountable. ‘They are 
deseribed as a mild inoffeusive race, 
and very hospitable. In 1777 a 
Frebch vessel, with some ladies of 
rank, was wreeked on the stand of 
Yinetay, who met with the kindest 
treatment from the chief and his 
subjects. The French Fast India 
Company had formerly a corporal 
and some soldiers resident on tlfhsq, 
islands, but they were removed by 
M. Lally in 1759. When [lyder in- 
vaded Malabar, in 1766, he con- 
templated the conquest of these is- 
Jands also, but never carried his in- 
tention into execution. (4th Re- 
gister, E’'more, Forrest, Leyden, Sun- 
nerat, Sc. &e, ) 

MaLitvaGunca River—One of 
the principal rivers in the Island of 
Ceylon, which in its course nearly 
surrounds the hills where the city of 
Candy stands, for which it serves as 
a defence. It is here broad, rocky, 


“and rapid, and a strict watch is kept 
‘on ils banks by the Caudians, 


Matipooras Istzt.—One of the 
small Souloo islands, which is very 
low and woody, and has shoals all 
round, extending about two miles to 
the N. W. 

| Mauavitty, (Malayavali).—A 
town in’ the Mysore Rajal’s territo- 
ries, 36 miles cast from Scringapa- 
tam. Lat. 12° 23’. N. Long. 77°. 
16. Be 

This is a large mud fort, separated 
into two. portions by ‘a transverse 
wall, and was given as ajaghire with 
the adjatent country to ‘Lippoo by 
his father Hyder. About two miles 
S. W. from Malavilly is a large re- 
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‘servoir, Where, during the last war, 
Tippoo had an action with General 
‘Harris, in. which he was defeated. 
After the battle he sent aud destroy- 
ed this place, but above 500 houses 
have siuce been rebailt. Near to 
this town iron ore is smelted, from 
whence Seringapatam receives | its 
chief supply. (2. Buchanan, §c.) 
S7aLLiaA.—A town and fortress in 
the province of Gujrat, situated on 
the River Muchoo, which having 
passed Wankaneer in the interior, 
empties itsclf into the Runa two and 


a half miles below this place. The 
surrounding country is low, and 


slopes off towards the Run; in the 
rainy season it is a marsh for many 
miles, 

Prior to 1809 this fortress was pos- 
sessed by a band of notorious plun- 
dcrers,, who had gained snch an as- 
eendancy over the neighbouring 
“country, that they committed the 
most atrocious acts of cruclty and 
oppression with impunity. Many 
efforts had been made by the neigh- 
-bouring chieftains to extirpate them, 
but all their endeavours were un- 
availing, and only increased the re- 
putation of the robbers, whose strong 
hold came to be considered as im- 
pregnable. In 1809 it was attacked 
by a Bombay detachment under 
Col. Walker, and the town stormed 
in open day in the prescnee of the 

native chiefs, a few hours after the 
batteries were pe) The cflcct - 
was such that the upper fort was 
evacuated during the night, and the 
few depredators, who had escaped 
the storm, took refuge across the 
Run in the province of Cutch. Before 
this event the villages had been de- 
serted, and the country around Mal- 
lia depopulated for many miles.— 
(Macmurdo, Vth Register, Se.) 

MaL.Loopoo.—A_ district in the 
north-eastern extremity of Borneo, 
and in many respects the most va- 
‘Iuable which that large island-con- 
tains. Numerous rive ors fall into the 
Bay of Malloodoo, which isreported 
to have good soundings throubout 
the whole of it. "This district is po- 
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pulous, and well supplied with foed, 
which is a rare case in Boruce, Rat- 
tans of an excellent quality, from 
10 to-20 fect long,, may here be pro- 
cured, and also clove bark. 

The natives on. the sea coast as- 
sert, that in the interior there is a 
lake named Kenneyballoo, which ap- 
pears from their description to ex- 
ceed in magnitude that of Mauilla, 
and to contain many islands. It is 
suid to be five or six fathoms dcep 
in some places, and to be the source 
of many rivers. .Aronnad its margin 
are many hamlets. inhabited by the 
Idaan or Horaforas, but from their 
want of foreign communication, and 
the peculiarity of their customs, they 
wre little addicted to commerce. 
(Dalrymple, $e.) 

Matnore.-~A town in the Seik 
territorics, in the provinee of Delhi, 
160 miles N. W. by N. from the city 
of Delhi, Lat. 30° 22’, N, Long. 
75°, 18’. Ti. 

Macuuver.-—A village in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, the residence 
of a Goand chief, 12 miles south 
from Kuttunpoor. Tat, 20°. 34’. N. 
Long. 82°, 50". EK. Fron Bouslagur 
to this place, a distance of 50 miles, 
the road is through a country which 
is one continucd wilderness. In this 
neighbourhood there is a small suba- 
cid plum of a very pleasant taste, 
which grows wild. (Blunt, &c,) 

Matoor.—A town ia the Mysore 
Rajah’s territorics, 27 miles IE. by N. 
from Bangaloor. Lat. 13°. Long. 
78°. 9%. FE. 

MALpooraH.—A_ small town in 
the Seik territories, in_the province 
of Lahore, 105 miles FE. 8. E. trom 
the city of Lahore. Lat, 31°, 26°. 
N. Long, 75°. 48’. E. ; 

Matrown.—A town in the pro- 
‘vince of Allahabad, district of Bun- 
deleund, 80 miles.S. W. from Chat- 
terpoor. Lat. 24°, 19’. N. Long. 
78°. 46". E. This place is ‘situated 
near the hills, which separate Bun- 
delcund from Malwah, and is a large 
village with a stone fort. 

M: ALWAH, (Malara ). —'A large 
province in ¢-Hindostan, situated 
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gvincipally between the 22d and 
23d degrees of vorth latitude. « ‘To 
the north it is bounded by Ajmecr 
and Agra; on the south by Khan- 
desh and Berar; to tie cast it has 
Allahabad anc Gundwana; and on 
the west Ajmeer and Gujrat. Ta 
length it may be estimated at 250 
miles, by 150 miles the average 
breadth, By Abul Fazel, in 1582, 
this province is described as tollows: 

“The soubah of Malwah is: si- 
tuated in the second climate. The 
length from Currah to Banswarch, 
comprises 245 coss, and the breadth 
from Chandery to Nudderbar in- 
cludes 230 coss. It is bounded on 
the east by Bagdhoo; on the north 
by Narwar and the mountains; on 
the south by Boglaneh (Baglana) ; 
and on the west by Gujrat and 
Ajmecer. ‘The rivers Nerbuddah, 
Soopra, Calysind, Necin, and Lowdy, 
flow through this soubah. ‘The 
situation of this soubah, compared 


with other parts of Hindostan, is. 


high. Both harvests are very good, 
Whiecat, poppies, mangocs, musk, 
melons, and grapes, are here in high 
perfection, ‘his soubah is divided 
uto the following districts; viz. 
1. Oojain; 2; Roysain; 3. Gurrah; 
4. Chendary; 5. Sarangpoor; 6. 
Beejagur; 7. Mendow; 8. Hindia; 
9. Nuzerbar; 10. Merusoor; 11. 
Gayroon; 12. Kowtry Beranch., 
These distficts are subdivided into 
301 pergunnahs, and coutain 280,816 
cavalry, 68,000 infantry, and 90 
elephants,” 

, From the above delineation it ap- 
pears, that when the Institutes . of 
Acber were composed, the province. 
of Malwab cxtended to the south 
of the Nerbuddah; and. an angle 
iqiched on Baglana on the’south- 
west, and Berar. on the east. The 
rest of the southern boundary was 
formed by the Nerbuddah; but.it is 
difficult to reconcile this arrange- 


iment with the position of the pro-- 


vince of Khandesh. * On the north- 
cast this province is separated from 
the district of Harowty in Ajmcer 
by a ridge of mountpins, extending 
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east and west near the village of 
Muckundra, Lat, 249 48) N, 
Long. 76°. 12/, EF. 

Malwah is probably the most 
elevated region in’ Hindostan, for 


‘from hence the rivers descend in 


every direction; but, although higher 
than the adjacent countries, the land 
is extremely fertile, the suil being 
vencrally a black vegetable mould, 


‘producing cotton, opiam, indigo, 


tobacco, and grain in large quan- 
tities, besides furnishing pasture for 
numerous flocks of cattle. The har- 
vest in this province as in FElin- 
dostan gencrally, is divided into two 
periods, the one being cut in Sep- 
tember and October, and the other 
in March and April. Rice is culti- 
vated only on afew detached spots, 
which lie convenient for water; but 
the quantity is so small, that it can 
hardly be reckoned among the crops. 
Barley is not: cultivated, the soi 
being unfavourable for that species 
of grain, Drom its elevation, this 
territory enjoys a temperature of cli- 
mate, favourable to the production 
of many species of fruits, which are - 
destroyed by the heat of the lawer 
provinces. 

The principal articles ef export 
are cottons, which are sent ia large 


‘quantities to, Gujrat, coarse stained 


aud printed cloths, the rgot of the 
morinda, citrifolia, and opium, All 
the last at the time of gathering is 
adulterated with oil, and trequently 
with other substances, and is on the 
whole a very inferior article to the 
Bengal opium. ‘The Malwah to- 
bacco, particularly that of the Bil- 


‘sab district, is beyond all com- 
-parison. the best in India, and much 


sought:-atter by the votaries of the 
hookah, It: is: surprising that the 


‘eager demand and high price have 


never influenced the natives to in- 
crease The gultivation ‘materially; 
but they prelerPuubstitating tobacco 
of a diflerent growth, and asserting 
that it is the genuiue Bilsah, rely- 


ing on “he ignorance and want of 


taste of their customers. ° 
Malwah contains the sources of 
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numerous rivers, but none atlain to 
any great magnitude until they 
leave its limits. ‘hey are the Ner- 
baddah, Chumbul, Betwah, Sinde, 
Sopra, Mahy, and Cane. The prin- 
cipal, towns are Oojain, Indore, 
Munda, HKopal, Bilsah, Seronge, 
Teary, Koorwey, Khemlasa, Mun- 
da, and Shujaewulpoor. 

This province was invaded early 
in the 13th century by the Patan 
sovercicus of Delhi, and was wholly 
conquered or rendered tributary. 
lis subjection to that cmpire con- 
tinued very precarious until the 
4th and 15th centuries, during 
which period it was governed by 
independent sovereigns of the Patan 
or Afghan race, whose capital was 
Mandow (Munda), situated amoug 
the Vindhaya Mountains. After the 
couquest of Delhi by the Mogul 
dynasty, Malwah was soon subdued, 
“Aud continued to furm a province of 
that empire until the deaih of 
Aurengache, 4n 1707, when it was 
invaded and overran by the Ma- 
harattas; and finally separated from 
the Mogul government about the 
year 1782, dnring the reign of Sahoo 
Rajah, and with this nation it has 
remained ever since. 

At preseut a larze proportion of 
Malwah is poxsessed by the Sindia 
family, but agreeably to a Maha- 
yatta custom, so intermixed with 
the territories of the Peshwa Hol- 
‘kar, and other chiefs, that it is dif- 
ficult to discriminate them. ‘The 
ancient landholders who were de- 
prived of their possessions by the 
Mahuarattas, still retain some forts 
dispersed over the provinee, and 
partly by treaty, partly by. force, 
receive a portion of the rents from 
the neighbouring villages. ‘These 


people are called Grassiah, and ia | 


1790. during the lite time of Mad- 
hajce Siadia, onc of them prissessed. 
a mud. fort withive ten miles of 


Oojain. These pcéopie are generally 
freebooters, and levy contributions 


by force duving any confesion or 
distress of government. ne, 
Besides the Grassiah, a great num- 


eos 
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her of potty chiefs hold hereditary 
possession of districts, for which they 
pay the revenue to Sindia; and while 
this part of their engagement is per- 
formed, are *little interfered with 
the internal management of their 
territories. ach of these chieftains 
possesses one or more strong holds, 
with which the province abounds ; 
their subjugation, therefore, when 
relractory, is attended with consi- 


erable difficulty and expense; and 


they frequently make it a, point of 
honour to: withhold their revenue 
uutil the payment is compelled by 
force. (fTunter, Rennel, Scott, Aar- 
quis Wellesley, &c.) 

Matrpursa, (JMalayapurva). — A 
small river in the south of Tndia, 
which, alter a short course, falls into 
the Krishna, and with that river may 
be considered as the northern bound- 
ary towards the Deccan. 

MAttown, (or Malwan).—A sea- 
port town in the Maharatta terri- 
torics, province of Bejapoor, and 
formerly famous as a resort of pi- 
rates, named from it Mabwans, Lat, 
16°. 4’. N. Long. 73° 20’. E. 

Mampava.—A town situated on 
the west coast of Borneo. Lat. G°. 
21°.N. Long. 109° 10". FH. This 
is one of the best markets among the 
Kastern Islatids for opinm; tac con- 
sumption, including its dependen- 
cies, being equal to 500 chests per 
annuin, (Edmore, §¢.) 

Manaarn.—aAn island situated off 
the north-west coast of Ceylon, trom 
Which it is separated: by an arm of 
the sca about two miles broad, 
which at low water is almost dry, 
with the exception of asmall channel 
in the middle, not excceditig $0 or 


AO yards broad. The passage from 


Manaar to Raniisséram is about 12 
Jeagues ;. but it is‘interrupted by a 
line of saud banks, which runs quite 
across, and is known by the name of 
Adam’s Bridge. Small boats ply be- 


tween Ramisseram and Manaar, and 


government have also boats station- 
ed fr conveying over the Ictter bags 
between Ceylon and the continent. 
yom Madras fo Columbo the dist- 
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ance is 500 miles, and the letters are 
veuerally couveyed betwixt them in 
10 days; but au express is some- 
dimes carried in eight days. . 
The Dutch built. a fort on the 
Island of Manaar, with a view to 
eonmmand the passage; and a gani- 
son is still inaintained here, which is 
augzmented during the pearl fishing 
scason. In fength the island may 
be estimated at 15 milcs, by three 
the average breadth. Mauaar is a 
'Tamul word, and signifies a sandy 
river, from the shallowness of the 
sea at this place. To the south of 
this island, towards Arippo, the coast 
of Ceylon is wild and barren, and 
destitute of accommodation and pro- 
visions. (Percival, Lubeck, &e.) 
MANAAR, (GULE OF).-—This gulf 
separates the Island of Ceylon from 
the Southern Caruatic. Although too 
shallow to adinit vessels of a large 
size, the depth of water is sufficient 
for sloops, donies, and country cralt 
of various descriptions, which convey 
goods by this passage, from Madras 
and other places on the Coromandel 
soast, to Coluinbo,. instead of taking 
the outward circuitous passage, and 
rounding the island -by ‘Trincomale 
Point de Gakte,and Dondrahead, The 
ridge of sand banks, named Adam’s 
Bridge, frequently presents an lusur- 
mountable obstruction, and vessels 
are obliged to lighten at Manaar be- 
fore they can perform the passage. 
This is called the Inner or Palk's 


Passage, from a Dutchman of that. 


name, who first attempted it. It is 
common to have large bhuats station- 
ed at Manaar, to receive the goods 
and convey. them forward to Colum- 
bo. Coarse cloths aud calicocs are the 
chief goods imported by this route; 
and areka, cocoa nats, betel leaf, 
‘*frnits, arrack, and :coir, are sent in 
return. (Percival, $c.) 

Mawnapar, (Manipura)—A_ town 
situated on a promontory, in the 
province of Tinncvelly, 60 miles N. EK. 


from Cape Comarin. Lat. 8°. 397.. 


Long. 789.17’. EK. . 
MaNAPaR.—A town in the Poly- 
gar territory, 50 aa W. by 8. from 
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"Tanjore. Jat. 10°. 39. N. Lone. 
78°. 30. E. ‘This was formerly the 
residence of a tributary and refrac- 
tory polygar; hut is now, with the 
surrounding district, comprehended 
in the Dindigul collectorship. 

Manaswary.—- A small island 
about five miles in circumference, si- 
tuated in the harbour of Dory, oa 
the great Island of Papua. Lat. 0°.- 
54.N. Long. 1349. 40". FE. Here 
are many niimeg trees growing 
wild, which produce nutmnegs of the 
long species, but of inferior quality. 
(Forrest, $c.) 

Maxan.—A, town in Northern 
Hindostan, in the province of Seri- 
naguy, of which it forms the bound- 
ary in the N. E. cuarter, Lat. 80°. 
45'°.N. Long. 79°, 40’. B. 

This town is built in three divi- 
sions, containing 150 or 200 houses, 
and is more populous thar any place 
in this neighbourhood. The ieag- 
ber of inhabitants is computed at 14 
or 1500, who appeur,to be of a difler- 
cnt race from the mount:ineers of 
Gerwal or Serinagur. ‘They are ahove 
middling size, stout, well formed, and 
their countenances more fike the 
Tartars or Bestaners. ‘They have 
broad faces, small cyes, aud com- 
plexions of a ight olive colour. The 
women tre In general Handsome, and 
have a ruddiness of complexion al- 
most approaching to the floridness 
of Kuropeans. Their necks, ears, 
and noses, are covered with a protu- 
sion of rings, and various ornaments 
of beads and trinkets of gold aud 
silver. | 

The houses are two stovies hich, 
constructed of stone, aad covercd 
with small deal plank, instead of 
slate. ‘These may be considered oaiy 
as their summer residences; ior jn 
the winter season the town is entire- 


- dy buricd under snuw—the popula- 


ing compelled to migrate to 
a less rigmeays climate. - The villages 
of Josimniath? Pancheser, and their vi- 
cjnity, aiford thom an asylum for the 


@ 


 four,iuelement months of the year. 


After the first fall of snow they retire 
from this place with theirfamilics, 
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carrying all their property with them, 
excepting the grain, which they bury 
in small pits. ‘They profess the Hin- 
doo Brahminical doctrines, and call 
themselves Rajpoots. Like other 
inhabitants of cold climates, they are 
much addicted to drinking—their 
beverage being aspirit extracted from 
rice, prepared in the usual mode of 
, distillation. 

A considerable trade is carried on 
from hence with Bootan. Towards 
the end of July, when the snow has 
melted, these people sct off in par- 
ties of from 100 to 150, with mer- 
chandize, principally Jaden upon 
sheep and goats. The principal ar- 
ticles imported from Bootan are salt, 
saffron, borax, zedoary, dried grapes, 
gold dust in small bags, cow tails, 
and musk in pods, blankets, inferior 
cow tails, and bezoar. A few ar- 
ticles of porcelain are also brought 
dgwwrf, and also a small quantity of 

ea, but the demand for both is trit- 
ling. Hill ponies, sheep with four 
and six horns, nd the Chowry cow,, 
are also brought from those tr‘ns- 
alpine regions, ;and are to be zen 


grazing in the neighbourhood of Ma-. 


tah. “Dogs, of a species as large as 
the Newfoundland breed, are also 
imported, (Haper, §c.) 

MANcortE, (Mancata).—A_ village 
in the province of Lahore, 74 miles 
N. Le. from the city of Lahore. Lat. 
32°. 44’.N. Long. 74°. 28’, E. This 
place stands on an eminence skirt- 
ed by a small river, and in 1783 
was tributary to the Rajah of Jam- 
boe, but.is now possessed by the 
Seiks. 

Manpuar.—A district in the 
Island of Celcbes, bounded on the 
west by the Straits of Macassar, and 
on the east by a tract of desert moun- 
tains, to which the inhabitants retire 
when attacked from the sea by ene- 
mics too powerful to resist in, the 
ficld.’ The goverument o£ ‘ius small 
state was formerly vestid in LO no- 
bles, who were. in subjection to the 
Macassars before the latter were 
subdued hy the Dutch. The fame 
is celebrated in Hlindoo mythology, 
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as that of the mountain with which 
the demi-gods and demons churicd 
the ocean to procure the essence of 
immortality. 

MAnbo.y I[sie.—One of the Gi- 
lolo Islands, situated between the 
Ist and 2d degrees of south latitude, 
and about. the 127th of cast longi- 
tude. In length it may be estimated 
at 20 miles, by fuur the average 
breadth. . 

Mannow, (Mandu) ——A district in 
the province of Malwah, situated 
among the Vindhaya Mountains, be- 
tween the 22d and 23d degrees of 
north latitude, and at present sub- 
ject to the Maharattas, but much in- 
fested by tribes of freebooters of the 
Bheel caste. The Nerbuddah, which 
bounds this district to the south, is 
the principal and almost the only 
river, the face of. the country being 
gencrally mountainous; but the val- 
lies are fertilized by numerous 
streams from the hills, On account 
of the defcctive state of the zotern- 
ment this territory is greatly covered 
with jungle, and very thinly inha- 
bited. ‘The chief towns are Munda, 
Bajulpoor, and Dectan. By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, it 1 is described as fol- 
lows: 

“ Sircar Mandow, containing 16 
mahials ; measurement, 229,969 bee- 
gahs; revenue, 13 788,994 dams ; 
seyurghal, 127,732 dams, ‘This sir- 
car furnishes 1180 cavalry, and 10,625 
infantry.” 

Manpow.—A city in the province 
of Malwah, the capital of a district 
of the same name, and situated 47 
miles S.S. W. from Oojain.. ; 

This city is now much decayed, 
but was formerly the capital of the 
Khillijce Patan sovereigns of Mal- 
wah, and is described by Abul Fazel, 
in 1582, as a city of prodigious ex-* 
tent, 22 miles in circuit, and contain- 
ing numerous moguments of ancient 
magnificence. In 1615, when visit- 
ed by Sir 'Thomas Roe, it was greatly 
dilapidated, and its grandcur disap- . 
peared., It then occupied the top of 
avery high and extensive mountain. 
It is now possessed by the Mabarat- - 
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tas, and sunk iuto obscurity. (Abul 
Fazel, Rennel, Scott, ¥e.) 
Manpbaver.—A large fortified sea- 
port town, in the province of Cutch, 
situated on the Galfof Cutch. Lat. 
22°, 50'.N. Long. 68°. 34’. E. ‘This 
place carries on an extensive trade 
with Malabar and the Arabian coast. 
Mannower.—A city in the pro- 
vinee of Lahore, possessed by chicts 
tributary to the Sciks, and situated 
on the east side of the Beyah River, 
140 miles N. E. from Lahore. Lat. 
32°. 54’, N. Long. 75°. 48". E. 
Manpower.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Gujrat, district of Broach, 
situated on the south side of the Ri- 
ver 'Tuptee, 25 miles east from Surat. 
Lat. 219.13’. N. Long. 73°, 25’. E. 
Mancarett.—A large village in 
the Nizam’s territories, in the pro- 
vince of Elyderabad, 104 miles N.W, 
from Rajamundry, Lat. 18°. 14’, N. 
Long. 81°, 5. KE. This place is si- 
tuated near to the S. W. bank of the 
Godavery, in the Poloonshah Rajah’s 
country, and is the head of a pergan-* 
nah of the same name. ‘Che moun- 
tains continue close down to the 
cast side of the Godavery, opposite to 
this place.; and the wild inhabitants 
sometimes extend their depredations 
to this side of the river. (Blunt, &c.) 
MANGALORE, ( Mangalur).—A flou- 
rishing sea-purt town, in the province 
of South Canara, situated on a salt 


lake, which is separated from the ' 


sea by.a beach of sand. At high 
water, and in fine weather, ships of 
Jess than 10 fect water can enter it, 
Lat. 12°. 49". N. Long. 75°. E. 
This town, also named’ Codeal 
Bunder, is large, and is built- round 
the sides of the peninsula, in the ele- 
vated centre of which the’ fort was’ 
placed. ‘The lake by which the’ pro- 
shontory is formed is ‘a-most beauti- 
ful piece of salt water. ‘Ten miles 
further up the river is the small towh 
of Arcola, which is likewise called 
Feringypettah, having formerly been 
principally inhabited by Concan 
Christians, invited to reside there by 
the Ikerry Rajahs. Its situation on 
the northern bank of the southern 
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Mangalore River is very fine, aud it 
was formerly a large town; but after 
‘Tippoo had taken General Matthews 
and his army, in 1783, he destroved 
the town, and carried away its inha- 
bitants. The whole of the country 
above Mangalore: resembles Mala- 
bar, only the sides of the hills have 
not. heen formed into terraces with 
equal industry; the cattle also re- 
semble those of Malabar in their di- 
minmtttive size. 

In Elyder’s reign the principal 
merchants at Mangalore were Mop- 
Jays and Concanies; but since the 
British acquired the goverument, 
many men of property have come 
from Surat, Cutch, Bombay, and 
other places to the north. These 
men are chiefly of the Vaisya caste, 
but there are also many Parsees 
among them. The shopkeepers are 
still inostly Moplays and Concgnies. 
The vessels employed in trade chit 
belong to other ports. 

_ Rice is the grand ayticle of export, 
b~ Se sent to Muscatin Arabia, Goa, 
B.* bay, and Malabar. In 1800 the 
cu:} qt price was 2s. 8d. and 3s. 6d. 
per bushel; and in 1803, out of 11 
lacks of rupecs, the total export of 
Manyalore, rice composed nine lacks, 
and was then subject to an expoit 
duty of 10 per cent. Next io riee, 
as an export, is betel nut, then black 
pepper; sandal wood is sent from 
hence to Bombay, but it js the pro- 
duce of the country. above — the 
Ghauts, Cassia, or dhal china, is 
sent to Museat; and turmeric 1o 
Muscat, Cutch, Surat, and Bombay. 
The chief imports are bluc cotton 
cloths from Surat, Cuteh, and Ma- 
dras; and white cotton cloth from 
Cuitch, Bownagur, aud other places 
north from Bombay. Salt is made 
on this coast by a process similar to 
that used in Malabar; but the quan- 
tity meaufacturcd is very inadequate — 
to the wanctyGthe country ; on which 
account it is imported from Bombay 
and Goa, and sells for 3d. per bushel. . 
Raw sjik, for the use of the manufac- 
turers above the Ghauts, and sugar, 
‘are imported from China and Ben- 
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gal; and oil and ghee (boiled buiter) 
from Surat. Much of the cloth used 
in the countiy is brought from above 
the Ghauts. ‘The manud at Manga- 
lore is ouly 254 pounds, by which 
weicht the Company buy and sell. 
Adangaiore al a very early period 
of history was a great resort of Ara- 
bian vessels, the productions being 
eculiarly adapted to that country. 
The Portuguese also carried on an 
extensive commerce, and had a fac- 
tory established here. In 1596 the 
Arabs of Muscat being at war with 
the Portuguese, owe part of the Ara- 
bian fleet run down along the coast 
of Africa, and destroyed the Portu- 
gese settlement at Bombazar; while 
the other, stretching across the In- 
dian Seas, burned the factory belong- 
ing to that nation at Mangalore. In 
February, 1768, it was taken by a 
detachnrent from Bombay, but re- 
aacn by Hyder iminediately afler- 
wards, aud the garrison made pri- 
- soncts, : 
In 1783 Mangalore again surven- 
dered to a force from Bombay ; and, 
after the detruction of General Mat- 
thew’s army, sustained a loug siege 
by ‘Tippoo, during which the garri- 
son, under Colenct Campbell, made 
a most gallant defence. ‘The whole 
power of that prince, assisted by his 
French allics, c6uld not torce a 
breach that had Jong been open, and 
he was repulsed in every attempt to 
carry it by storm. On the conelu- 
sion of peace, in 1784, it was given 
up to Tippoo a mere heap of rub- 
bish; what reniained was wholly 
destroycd by him, when he expe- 
rienced how little his fortresses were 
calculated. to resist uropcan  sol- 


diers, and with what difficulty he. 


could retake any of them that were 
garrisoned by British troaps. 

Travelling distance from Seringa- 
patam, 162; from Madras, 44° miles. 
(F. Buchanan, Bruce, Pivd Valentia, 
$e. Se.) - 

"MANGERAY, (STRAITS OF).—These 
straits separate the Island of Floris 
or Ende from that of Comobo. In 


“general the depth of water exceeds 
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30 fathoms. On the Floris side are 
many good harbours and bays, where 
vessels may anchor. (Jligh.) 
MANGLEDARA.—A district in the 
most eastern quarter of Bornco, ex- 
tending towards the Svoloo Archi- 
pelago, in a long narrow point, nam- 
ed Unsaug. The first river in Man- 
geedara is named 'Taweo, opposite 
_to the Island of Sebatie, to the east- 
ward of which is a promontory, 
named Riraug, the adjacent country 
affording pasture for many cattle 
Near a river named the Pallass. The 
peinsula of Cusang terminates east- 
ward in a bluff point, at the north- 
east point of which is a small island 
named ‘Tambeesan, forming a har- 
bour capable of admitting ships of 
a considerable size; the vicinity 
abounding with fine timber. On 
this coast there are many rivers, but 
they have generally bars at their 
junciion with the sea. 
Mangecdara produces bird nests, 
wax, lacka wood, dammer, and gold, 
‘The most remarkable place for the 
latter is Talapam, in Gicoug Bay ; 
but the river disembogues into the 
north sea, between Tambeesan and 
Sandakan. ‘The eastern part of Un- 
sang abounds with wild clephants ; 
and Mangeedara generally with a 
breed of cattle, originally letthere by 
the Spaniards, who had a footing in 
the 17th century, which they. alter- 
wards, by treaty with. the Socluos, 
relinquished... (Dalrymple, Sc.) 
MANGHELLY, (Mangalalaya).—A 
town in the Afghan. territories, in 
the district of Puckholi, and formerly 
the residence of Shader Khan, the 
chief of:'Tiddoon. Lat. 33°. 32’. N. 
Long. 72°. E. (Foster, ce.) 
Manicroor.—A district in the 
Nabob of Oude’s territories, in the 
province of Allahabad, situated abode 
the 26th dcgree of north latitude. 
The soil js here fertile, and tolerably 
_ Well supplicd with water, a cousi- 
derable part of the district extending 
along the north-east side of the 
Ganges ; but the superior cultivation 
and prosperity of the contigyoqs 


provinces belonging to. tec Hitish 
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point out the marked difference of 
the two governments, although that 
of Oude, generally, has been much 
improved by the present Nabob. The 
principal towns are Manicpoor, Dal- 
mow, and Russoelpeor, By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, tlis district is de- 
scribed as follows :—* Sircar Manic- 
poor, containing 14 mahals, mea- 
surement 666,222 heegahs, revenue 
33,916.527 dams, Seynrghal 2,446,173 
dams. This sircar furnishes 2,040 ca- 
valry, and 42,900 infantry.” 

Manicrotr.— <A. town belonging to 
the Nabob of Oude, in the province 
of Allahabad, 40 wiles distant from 
that fortress, and situated on the 
N. Ii. side of the Ganges. Lat. 25°. 
47’, N. Long. 81°. 25’. EB. 

Manitia.—A city in the Island 
of Inzon, and t'.e capital of the 
Spanish settlements in the Philip- 
pines. Lat. 14°. 38’. N. Long. 120°. 
50’. bs. 

This city stands’ on the Bay of 
Manilla, which is 25 leagues in cir- 
cumference, and receives some con- 
siderable rivers; among. others, the 
Pasig, which, flowing from a large 
lake to the castward of the town, at 


the distance of three leagues, falls 


into the sea, alter passing the walls 
of the fortification to the north. 
Three leagues distant from Manilla, 
to the south west, lies the port of 
Cavite; so called from the word 
cauit, a fish hook, to which the 
tongue of land it stands on bears a 
strong resemblance. Cavite is de- 
fended by an indifferent fort, and is 
provided with an arsenal for the ac- 
commodation of the Acapulco ships, 
and a few small vessels for the de- 
fence of the islands against the pi- 
ratical cruizers. . At this port large 
, ships generally unload—the cntry 
of the Manilla River being impeded 
by a bar, which is very dangerous 
during high winds; but small vessels 
ascend the. river, aud land = their 
cargoes at the city. 

Manilla is large, and contains 
" many handsome private houses; and, 
in Spite of the carthquakes, somo 
magnificent churches. ‘The sur- 
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rounding country is ferfile, and fit 
for any sort of calfure; but. remains 
almost ina state of nature, having 
been little improved by the Spani- 
ards. As in the other Spanish pos- 
sessions, the larmest and best part of 
the townis occupied by monasterivs 
and convents. ‘The town in gencral 
Was much injured, in 1762, by tho 
Natives, who joined the British 
forces. 'The houses of tho native 
Indians are made of bamboos, co- 
vered with leaves, and extremely 
combustible. They are raised on 
wooden pillars, cight or 10 fect from 
the ground, and are ascended to by 
a ladder, which is pulled ap at 
night. On account of the frequency 
of carthquakes, many of the Spanish 
houses are built in: the same manner 
and of similar materials. 

In 17385 the city of Manilla, with 
its suburbs, was suppose fo contain 
a population of 38,000 suuls, arreng 
whom not more than 1000 or 1200 
European Spaniards were rechoned 
—the rest being mulatoes, Chinese, 
and Tagalas, who cultivate the 
earth, and carry on the arts of in- 
dustry. Notwithstanding the dis- 
like the Spaniards have always 
shewn to allowing the Chinese to 
colonize, and their repeated expul- 
sion, in 1800 there were from 15 to 
20,000 of thaf industrious nation 
settled on the Island of Luzon, and 
engaged in commerce and agricul- 
ture. A Chinese captain is appointed 
by the government, who is respon- 
sible for their conduct, and through 
whom applications for permission to 
reside must be made. ‘The inter- 
course with the Chinese port of 
Amoy, and with the north-eastern 
ports of China,. employs seven or 
eight junks, which bring over with 
them from three to 500 new adven- 
turers annually, who work’ their 


passe, and import each a small 
Tek tre Wham and, In these 
junks, numbers of Chinese annually 
return. ith some difference in | 


poirxt of time, vessels are able to 


pass between Manilla and China at 
all’ seasons of the year. =” : 
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All the necessarics of life aro to be 
here met with in great abundance ; 
but the cloths, ‘manufactures, and 
furniture of Europe and Tndia, are 
extremely dear, on account of the 
restraints and prohibitions to which 
commerce is subjected, The lorses 
are indifferent, but cheap: two of 
the best may “he purchased for 30 
piastres ; in. consequence of which 
the poorest of the Spanish families 
have one or more carriages. ‘The 
environs of Manilla, although little 
eullivated, have a pleasing appear- 
ance. A river flows past it, braneh- 
ing into different channels, ‘the prin- 
cipal of which lead to the ‘famous 
Lagoon or Lake of Bahia, which is 
surrounded by numerous Indtan vil- 
lages. The food of the natives is 
rice, which they eat with salt fish 
and hot peppers. 

Ju 783 the garrison of Manilla 
eaerasted of two battalions, forming 
1300 effective men, mostly Mexican 
mulatocs. Besides these there were 
tvo companics of militia, 150 horse, 
and also a battalion of militia, raised 
and paid by a rich Chinese of half 
blood, named 'Tu-asson, who was 
afterwards ennobled. All the sol- 
cliers of this corps were Chinese of 
half blood, and would have furnished 
but a very feehle aid in time of need. 
On nrgent occasion, a humerous na- 
tive militia might also be raised, and 
offieccred by ercoles or Europeans, 
‘There is a small corps of 150 men 
maiitained, to supply the garrisons 
of the Ladrone Isles and of Ma- 
gindaniuo, : 

Krom Ws advantageous position 
with respect to India, China, and 
America, Manilla ought to be a city 
of the first commercial importance ; 
but, under. the gevernment of the 
Spaniards, its trade -has never been 
encouraged ; or rather, until recently, 
was altogether repressed, Lprrictly, 
the entry of foreign Eec3pean ves- 
scls was cither altogether prohibited, 
or burthéned with such heavy duties 
as were.-¢quivalent to a prohibition. 
Chinese, and vessels belonging to 
the nativts, were then alone admit- 
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ted, and exported the dollars re- 
ecived by the galleons from Mexico. 

The chief articles of export from 
Manilla are cordige, 
stances, pitch aud tar, cloths, rushes, 
rattans, indige of an excellent qual- 


ity, rice, and cotton; which last, if 


sufficiently cultivated, might prove a 
valuable article of exportation to 
China. The sugar-cane thrives well, 
but jittle is manufactured, and the 
woods abound with a species of 
bastard cinnamon, The tobacco ts 
good, and makes excellent eigars, 
which are smoked all day by the 
Manilla ladies. The cocoa of the 
island is cousidered superior to that 
of America; and the tree is much 
cultivated, on account of the quan- 
lity consumed by the Spaniards. 
Neither tobacco nor cocoa were indi 
genous to fhe Philippines, having 
been introduced by the Spaniards. 
Wax may be collected in consider- 
able quantities; and gold is filtered 
from the rivutets by the Indians, 
who are sometimes able to procure 
daily to the value of filteen-pence 
cach, Native iron is found in mass- 
es, and there are considerable quar- 
ries of marble, from whence it is 
procured to decorate the churches. 

In 1810-11, the imports to Bengal 
from Manilla amounted to 2,969,942 
sicca rupecs, and consisted princi- 
pally of copper, indigo, and cochi- 

cal, with a large proportion of trea- 
sain the exports from Bengal to 
Manilla were only. 1,270,542 rupees, 
the market having been glutted with 
Bengal goods in 1808-9. 

Prior to the Spanish invasion, Ma- 
nilla existed as an Indian town. In 
1571, Miguel Lopez de’ Legaspi, 
the Spanish commancer in the Phi- 
lippines, sailed in person to the 
Island of Luzon; and, entering the 
river with his squi edron, on the 19th 
of May, took possession of Manilla, 
which he constituted the capital of 
the Spanish possessions in. the Phi- 
lippines. For further details sce the 
article Philippines, (Sonnerat, Zu- 
nga, La Peyrouse, Pa Tiameutary 
Reports, Sc.) 


resinous sub- | 
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-Maxira Isre—A_ small island, 
ubout 20 miles in circumference, 
situated off the western end of Ce- 
min, duat. 3° 21" N. Long, 127°. 
5. Viewed ire the sea it has 
w& mountainous appearance; but it 
is well cullivated and inhabited, 
(Forrest, §e.) 

Mancar Isiz, (Pulo)—A very 
small istand, situated at the extre- 
mity of a sand bank, which extends 
about six leagues from the S. W. ex- 
tremity of Borneo. Lat. 3° 8. Long. 
102° 57’, EK. The tides between this 
place and Suratoo are very strong, 
and it should not be approached too 
near by ships, on ac count of the 
irregularity of the soundings. 

MAnkiam Isiz.—A sinall island, 
about 30 miles in circumference, si- 
tuated off the west coast of Gilolo. 
Lat. 0° 20’. N. Long. 127°. 30‘. E. 

Maxgnr.—A town in the province 
ef Bahar, district of Saran, situated 
at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Goggra, 42 miles W. N. W. from 

*atna. Lat. 25° 49’. N. Long. 84°. 

35’. 4. There is a custom-house 
establ ished here, where boats, aseend- 
ing or descending these two rivers, 
undergo an examination. 

Near to Manjee is a remarkable 
banyan, or burr tree, of which the 
following are the dimensions: dia- 
meter, from 363 to 375 feet; cireum- 
ference of the shadow at noon, 1116 
fect; circumfcreuee of the several 
stems, 50 or 60 in number, 921 feet. 
Vormerly under this tree sata naked 
fakeer, who had occupied that sta- 
tion 25 years; but he did not con- 
tinue there the whoie year through ; 
for his vow obliged him to lie, during 
the four cold months, up to the neck 
in the River Ganges. 

Manow y.—A town in the Maha- 
ratia territories, in the province of 
Bejapoor,, 22 miles N. E. from Ae 
fortress of Darwar. Lat. 15° 
N. Long. 75° 10%. E. 

This place originally belonged to 
Neel KLunt Row. Sindia and his an- 
cestors, which family was dispos- 
sessed, about 35 years azo, by the 
Colapuor Rajah, who was seon af 


; 
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terwards expelled by the Peshwa ; 
Parseram Bhow then held the eoun- 
try wuatil the decline of his power. 
when it again fell into the hands of 
the Colapoor Rajah. Some time 
afterwards, Doondeah Waugh's (the 
freebooters) partizans obtained pos- 
session of it, but it was taken from 
them by General Wellesley, who 
gave it to Appah Saheb (Purscram 
Bhow’s eldest son), With him it 
only remained a year, when Appal 
Dessaye came with some troops of 
Dowlet Row Sindia’s, and turned 
him out; since which time it has 
been held by Appah Dessaye, tri- 
butary to the Peshwa.  (A7SS. &¢.) 
MAnsAnRor, (or CHUE Mapoan 
Lakt).—In the mythological poems 
of the Hlindoos, mention is [requent- 
ly made of two lakes, situated among 
the Himalaya Mountains, named 
the Mana Sarovara, and She Vindu 


Sarovara, from whieh issue en | 
of their sacred rivers. According 


to Prawn Poory, a travelling de- 
votec,the Mansahror Lake is situated 
on an elevated plain, covered with 
lung grass, to the north of which is 
a conical ‘hill, dedicated to Maha- 
deva. Dining the rains the lake is 
suid to overflow, and several streams 
rush down from the hills; but they 
soon dry up, the sacred one not ex- 
cepted. The lake he described as 
forming an irregalar oval, approach- 
ing to a cire le—pilgrims being five 
days i in going round the lake, which, 
from its form, appcars to resemble 
the crater of a volcano. The place 
of worship, or gombah, is to the 
south, consisting of a few huts, 
with irregular steps down to the 
lake, from which the Ganges issues 
with a small stream, which, in the 
dry scason, is- not morc than six 
inches decp. According to the di- 
vines of ‘Fibet, four sacred. rivers 
- issm-fom the Manasarova Lake, 
viz. the St sgmapovtra, the Ganges, 
the Indus, ‘aud the Sita. 
Notwithstanding these testimo- 
Mies the existence of this lake at 
all is extremely duubttul; and it is 
known for certain, that the Ganges 
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does not proceed from it. -Hindoo 
itinerant devotees have, in general, 
a great faculty at finding what they 
wish or expect; and, with the as- 
sistance of their imagination, easily 
reconcile difficulties. ‘This part of 
Asin has not vet been visited by 
Furopean travellers; but it is cer- 
tainly extremely desirable to ascer- 
tain whether any lake exists within 
the great Himalaya ridge, and whe- 
ther any river issnes from it, as is 
generally affirincd; and fastly, whe- 
ther that river be the Sarjew or Ala- 
canandes, there being Thudoo au- 
thorities for beth. In the best Eu- 
ropean maps this lake is placed be- 
twceu the 33d and 34th degrees of 
north latitude, with a circumference 
of about GO miles. (Colebrooke, Wil- 
Jord, &e.) 

Manwas, (Manavasa).— A small 
district in tue province of Gundwana, 
sitiewied about the 24h degree of 
north Jatiinde, and still possessed by 
independeut native ehicts, Like the 
greater part of the province, it con- 
tinnes tna yery barren and unculti- 
vated state, with a thin population 
of wild inhabitants scattcred over a 
great tract of country. 

Manwas.—A town in the provinee 
of Gundwana, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name, and situated 
95 miles S, W. by S. from Be- 
nares, Lat. 24° 137. N. Long. 82° 
Ya OS 

Maysir, (Manasera).—A_ village 
in the Scik territories, in the province 
of Lahore, 75 miles N. Koby N. from 
the city of Lahore. Lat. 32° 50. N. 
Long, 74°. 20’, BK. This place con- 
sists of a few houses standing oa 
the margin of a beautiful sheet of 
water, abundantly supplicd with 
fish; but, being held a sacred er 
royal property, they live unmolested. 
(Foster, §e.) - 

_ Manzora, (AZansura, vigtars us). 
—A river in (he Deccagginch rises 
in the province of Berder ; and, alter 
a short but winding course, falls into 
the Godavery. “ 
_ Maratuss Isves.—A_ cluster of 
isiauds, $ix jn number, lying off the 
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east coast of Borneo. Lat, 2° 15". 
N. Long. 118°. 35’. E. The largest 
has some wells of fresh water made 
by the Scoloos, who come there to 
collect biche de mar, or sea slug. 

Marawas, (Maravasa). — A’ dis- 
trict in the Southern Carnatic, situ- 
ated principally between the ninth 
and 10th degrees of north latitude. 
To the north it has Tanjore and the 
Poiygar territory ; to the south Tin- 
neveiliy ; fv the west it is bounded by 
Madura; and onthe east by the sea. 
In length it may be estimated at 80 
miles, by 30 the averege breadth. 

Chis district possesses con: ider- 
abic advantages trom its maritime 
situation, from the progressive in- 
crease of its external commerce, and 
the permanent establishment of a 
large public investment of cloth, 
which employs its manufacturers, 
and maintains a ecnsiderable circu- 
Jating capital. The southern divi- 
sion isremarkably well supplied with 
waiter from streams and from tanks, 
where it is kept above the level of 
the country. While one body of the 
peasantry are employed in letting 
out the water from the tanks, others 
are ploughing with oxen ancle deep 
in the mud, anda third set raising 
mounds round the small divisions of 
laud, to preserve a suaflicient depth 
of water on the surface. Near the 
sea-coast, in general, the country is 
emMremely well cultivated, and is 
voiormly flat, and adapted for irri- 
gation. . 

Like the rest of the Southern Car- 
hilic, this district exhibits many re- 
mains of ancient Liindoo religious 
bugnificence, consisting of temples 
built with large massive stones. At 
small distances on the public roads 
are choultries aud pagodas, in the — 
front of which are gigantic figures 
of richly ornamented horses, forined 
of bricks covered over with chunam, 
and shaded by fruit and lofty bas- 
yan trees. The principal towns are 
Ramnad, Shevagunga, Armacotta, 
and ‘irinatoor. | 

At a remote period of Hindoo an- 
tiguity, this district formed a part of 
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the great Pandean cmpire; but, in 
modern times, came into the pos- 
session of the rajahs of Shevagunga 
and Ramnad: the first of whom was 
called the Great Marawa, and tie 
second the Little Marawa, both tri- 
butary to the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
and occasionally refractory. The 


Company collected the tribute of 


the two Marawas from the year 1792; 
and, in 1801, by treaty with the Na- 
bob of Arcot, obtained the compicte 
sovereignty, The district is now 
comprehended in the collectorship 
of Dindigul. (Lord Valentia, 5th 
Report, Lullarton, Mackenzie, Se. 
Sc.) 

Mare..a.—A townin the North- 
ern Carnatic, district of Ongole, 66 
miles N. by W. from Nelloor., Lat, 
15°. 16". N. Long. 75° 35’. 1. 

MAncreserran.—A town in the 
Mysore Rajah's territories, 110 miles 
N.N. i. trom Seringapatam, Lat. 
13°, 55’. N. Long. 779. 237, Ii, 

Manoxpa.—A sinall town in the 
Rajpoot territories, iu the province 
of Ajmecr, 20 miles N. 1. from the 
town of Ajincer. Lat. 26° 43’. N. 
Lone. 75°. 74. FE. 

Maroots, (or Manruts). — Sce 
Borneo. 

Maros.—A Dutch settlement in 


the Island of Celcbes, the chief of 


thoxe to the north of Macassar, or 
Vort Rotlerdam. Lat. 4° 51. 8. 
Long. L199. 35". BE.) In 1775 the 
nuinber of neegrees, or townships, 
over which the Dutch Company's 
influence, and the authority of their 
resident extended, was 370, the 
greatest part of the inhabitants were 
Buggesses, and very industrious in 
agriculture. ‘hese people have their 
own chicfs, who are appointed by 
the King of Boni; but they were 
“Mable to the Dutch for a tax, which 


other castern parts, frequently cet 
entangled in the Bay of Martahan 
among the shoals, whence a retreat 
is very difficult, as (he tides fiow 
with such strength, aud flow so high, 
as to render anchors nearly uscless, 
Symes, Xe.) 

MARTARAN.—-A sea-port towa. in 
the Birman empire, the capital of a 
district of the same name, Lat. 16°. 
30. N. Long. 97°. 30"... "This was 
oper a place of cousiderable size 
and commerce, but suffered during 
the wars of the Binnaes with the 
Peguers and Siamese. Fish maws 
and shark fins are procured here for 
the China market. 

Marwan, (diarvar).--—-A large di- 
viston of the Ajmecr province, situe 
aed principally between the 26th 
and 238th degrees of north latitude, 
bit, ia modern times, better known 
asthe Rajah of Joudypoor' territu- 
ries. In former times, the terin Alas. 
War, as iuclading the town and 
fortresss of Ajmeer, became almost 
synuidimous with that of the pro- 
vince, By Abul Fazel, in 1682, it 
is described as follows: 

“ Marwar is in length 100° coss, 
and i breadth GO coss. Sircar Aj- 
meer, doudepuor, Sarowy, Nagore, 
and Beyhancer are depeadent om 1. 
The Rhetore tribe have mbhabited 
this disision for ages, blere are 
many forts, of which the following 
are the mest: famous, viz. Ajmecr, 
Joudepoor, Bicanerc,dclmeer, Amer- 
kote, aud Jyenagur.” 

MAasuntpatam, (Mausalpatan).— 
A sea-port town in’ the Northern 
Cir cais, district of Candapilly, Lat. 

16°. 5. N. Lone. 81% 1. EL 

The fort of Masulipatai i is an ob- 
Jong square figure, 800 yards by 600, 
situated in the midst of a salt: mo- 
rass, close to atriniet or eanal, which, 


consisted of the LUth part of the rice povesing a connnunication with the 


harvest. (Stavoriius, Se.) 
MARrABAN, (Mandema). —A dis- 
trict in the Birman empire, situated 
principally. between, the 15th aud 
L7th degrees of north latitude. Ves- 
sels boand from the Straits of Ma- 
lacea, Prince of Wales Island, aud. 

4 : 


sea. ame ihe Krishaa, cilarges the 
means of 2 ‘age without ¢x posing 
the works to afi immediate naval at- 
tack, as no ships can come within 
reach gf cannon-shot, nor any ape 
proaches be made on the hand side, 
except between the uorth and cast. 
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pomts of the compass. The pettah, 
or town of Masnlipatam, is situated 
a mile and a. half to the north-west 
of the fort, on a plot of ground 
rising above the fort; across which 
the communication between this 
groand and the fort is hy a straight 


causeway 2000 yards in length. The. 


town is very extensive, and its site 
vn the -further side is bounded by 
another morass—both of which are 
nury, even in the driest season. 

/“ the shore at Masulipatamn is still, 
and it is the only port from Cape 
Comorin on which the sea does not 
beat with a strong surf, and capable 
of receiving vessels of 300 tons bur- 
then, * Jt carly became a port of 
commercial resort, and still carries 
on anextensive forcign commerce ; 
bat, notwithstanding the fertility of 
the adjacent country, watered by 
numerous small rivers and channels 
adr the Krishna and Godavery, 
faree quantities of rice are annually 
imported for the consumption of the 


inhabitants. /“Masulipatam has long’ 


been famous for chintzess but, al- 
though much cheaper, they are nei- 
ther so handsome, nor of so wood a 
quality, as the HBuropean chintzes, 
"The former is an article of very ge- 
neral wear all over Persia, and there 
is a considerable trade carried on be- 
tween that port and the Gulf of 
Persia. 

The trade of Masulipatam ex- 
tends very little beyond the ports of 
Calcutta and Bussorah, in the Per- 
sian Gulf, and with those places it 
is priucipally confined to the article 
of piece goods; to the latter the ex- 
port of cloth is very considerable. 
from Caleutta are imported rice, 
raw silk, shawls, rum, and sugar; 
and between this place and the 
Maldives Islands chintz goods and 
snufi, io a small extent, have been 
exchanged for cocoa nuts, .9+ 

The total value pfiports, trom 
the Ist of May, 1811; to the 30th of 
April, 1812, 418,235 rupees; of 
which 306,809 was from plages be- 
yond the territories of the Madras 
‘ yoverhment, viz. | 
3 
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From Bajasore - - - = 17,3235 
Calentla - - = - 244,001 
Maldives Islands  - 14,535 
Various places - - 30,948 


Arcotrupces 306,809 


The total value of the exports, 
from the Ist of May, 1811, to the 
30th of April, 1812, was 2,136,298 
rupees ; of which 1,347,733 rupces 
was to places beyond the territories 
of the Madras government, viz. 


Vo Calcutta - - - - - 24,165 
Chittagong - - - - 2,196 
Bussorah - = - ~ 1,299,747 
Maldives Isles - -  - 7,308 
Various places - = - 14,287 

Arcot rupees 1,347,733 


ee ne 


In the course of the ahove period 
755 vessels and eralt, measuring 
31,277 tous, arrived; and 727 ves- 
sels and craft, measuring 31,018 
tons, departed. 

‘Masulipatam was conquered by 
the Bhamence sovereigns of the 
Decean so early as A. D. 1480. Tn 
1669 the French established a fac- 
tory here; and, in 1751, received 
possession of the town and fort, 
when they modernized the defences, 
and tnproved it very much. It was 
taken from them hy storm on the 
night of the 7th April, 1759, by the 
British troops wader -the commaiud 
of Colonel Fordi; the ganison which 
surrendered amounted to 500 Euro- 
peans, and 2537 sepoys and topasses, 
being considcrably more numerous 
than the assailants. Afier this event 
the town and adjoining district were 
ceded to the British, with whom 
they have remained ever since, and 
now form one of the five collectur- 
ships into which the Northern Cir- 
cars were subdivided, on the intro- 
duetion of the Bengal revenue and 
judicial system in 1803. 

Travelling digtance from Calentta, 
764 miles; from Delhi, 1084; from 
Madras, 292; and from Hyderabad, 
203 miles. (Orme, J. Grant, Re- 
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sorts, Maleoln, White, Ferishta, 


dennel, N20.) ; 
VWasnate Istpe—One of the Phi- 


Jippines, lying dae south of the large 
Island of Luzon, or Tuconia, and 
on the route ef the Galleow trom 
Acapulco to Manilla. In length it 
may be estimated at 60 miles, by 17 
the averave breadth. 

Miascan Istn-—-Anisland separat- 
ed from the district of Chittagong in 
Bengal by a narrow strail, and. si- 
tuated between the Qtst aud 22d 
degrees of north latitude. In lepgth 
it may be estimated at 13 miles, by 
10 the average breadth, Ft is com- 
prehended in the jurisdiction of the 
Chittazoug magistrate, but is thinly 
Inhabited, and indifferently culty at- 
ed. Small oysters of an excelleut 
flavour are procured here, and ocea- 
sionally sea tartle, 

MAstanaGur, (Mahesa-nagar).--- 


Au Afghan towi in the provinee of 
situated om the east side of 


Cabal, 
the small river Sewal, about 30 
miles west fron the Tndus,  Juat. 
33°. 47. N. Long. 71°60 Be 

Maswry.-—A. town in the Nabob 
of Ouide’s territories, 
Lucknow, 16 miles N.N. EE. from 
the city of Lucknow. Lat. 27° 4% 
N. Lone. 80% fo" BE, 

Maruvra—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, situated on the cast 
side of the Stmna, 80 miles No i, 
by N. from the city of Agra, Lat. 
27°. BRON. Long. 779% 377. B. 

‘This place is much celebrated and 
vencrated by the Hindoos, as the 
scene of the birth and early adven- 
4ures of their favourite deity Nrish- 
pas and in tie Mahommedan in 
vasion became one of the first ob- 
qeets of their attention, having been 
taken and destroyed by Mahmood 
wt Ghizni so carly as A. D. 1018, It 
was subsequently rebuilt, aud orna- 
mented with several rich) temples, 
the most macniticent of which was 
erected by Bheer Singh Deo, the 
Rajah of Ooreha, and ‘cost 36 lacks 
of rupees. This edilice was alter- 
wards sazed by Aurengzebe, who 


ereston a mosque with the materials 
3% e 


distriet oof 
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on the spot, Tu the fort are still to 
be seen the remains of an astrone- 
mical observatory, built by Rajah 
Jeysingh of Jeynagur ou the banks 
of the Jumna. 

Mathura continued subject to the 
Mogul government until its dissolu- 
tion, after which it expericneed many 
misfurtunes, particularly in 1756, 
when Ahmed Shah Abdalli inflieted 
a general massacre on the inhabit- 
ants, ‘Powards the conclusion of 
the i8th centary, with the rest of 
the Agra provinee, it came into the 
possession of the Maharatta Sindia. 
family, who confided it to their com- 
mander-in-chief, General Perron, as 
part of his jaghire for the support of 
his forces, This officer made it his 
head quarters, strengthened the de- 
fences, and established here his prin- 
cipal cannon foundery ; it was, how- 
ever, Giken possession of wothout re- 
sistance by the Britishin Septem re 
1803, and has remained with them® 
ever since. 

Mathura and Bindrabund, in the 
viemily, still continue the resort ot 
Hindoo votaries ; bat they exhibit 
no remains of archifeetural macnifi- 
ecuce sinilar to that exhibited in the 
temples of the Carnatic. "Phere are 
a multitude of sacred monhkies of a 
large sort fed here, and supported 
by a stipend bestowed by Madhajce 
Siudia. One of them was lame from 
an accidental hurt; and, im) couse- 
quence of this resemblance to his 
patrou, Who was tame also froma 
wound received at the battle of Pa- 
niput, was treated) with additional 
respect. In 1s08 two young cavalry 
officers inadvertently shot at then, 
and were immediately attacked by 
the priests and devetces, and com- 
pelled to attempt to cross the Juuma 
on their elephaut, in which endea- 
vour they both perished. The fish 
in the, River Jumna, which winds 
wong he? Seorders of Mathura, are 
equally protec am by the Hindvo 
firth, and are frequei tly seen to rise 
to the surfeee as if expecting to be 
fed. . (Revit, Vorner, Hunter, yd. 
Se. &e.) 
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Marura.—A small fort and vil- 
lage near the southern extremity of 
Ceylon. Lat. 5°. 52’. N. Long. 80°. 
35’. K. The country round this place 
abounds with elephants, and it is 
here they are principally caught for 
exportation,—a general hunt “taking 
place, by order of government, every 
three or four years. In 1797, at one 
hunt, 176 elephants were taken, a 
number never exceeded at any one 
time. 

Matura lies nearly at the south- 
ernmost extremity of Ceylon, and, 
owing to the nature of the country 
to the castward, there is no other 
Jiuropean settlement nearer than 
Batacolo, at the distance of 60 miles. 
"The conntry which lies between these 
two places presents the wildest ap- 
pearance ; on which account those 
who are obliged to go on business 
from Colambo to Batacolo preter 
gous by sea; or, if the season be 
unfavourable, they rather take the 
circuitous route by the west and 
norto-west coast of the island. "The 
savage Bedalhs are found in the 
wooils in this neighbourhood. (Per- 
cival, Sc.) 

Matrwar.—A district in the Mah- 
aratla territories, in’ the province of 
Khandesh, and situated between the 
Qistand 22d degrees of north lati- 
- tude. The principal river is the ‘Tup- 
tee, Which bounds it in the south 
west; and the chieftowns are Sul- 
tanpoor and Akrauny. 

MAawBELLypoor, (Mahabalépura). 
—A small town in the province of 
Bahar, district of Bahar, situated on 
the east side of the Soane River, 35 
miles 8. W. from Patna. Lat. 25° 
20’. N. Loug. 849 50! i. Aeccord- 
ing to tradition, this was once a 
country seat of Maha Balt’s, round 
which a town was jormmed. (Wel- 
Jord, ¥e.) 

Mazacone, (Mahesa-eray)—aA 
Portneuese village op 34o "island of 
Bombay y where thefeis a good dock 
for small ships, and two tolerably 
handsome Roman Catholic churches, 
"he mangoes are so fanous for their 
‘ excelionce, that they were formerly 
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sent to Delhi, during the reign of 
Shah Jehan. 

Meanaunce, (Miahganj).— A 
town in the Nabob of Oude’s do- 
minions, built by the late Almass 
Ali Khan, and formerly the capital 
of his district. ‘The outer wall is of 
mud, and encloses several large 
clumps of mangoe trees and spots 
of cultivated ground. The inner 
wall is of brick, not very high, with 
towers of the same at small dis- 
tances, and holes in the parapet for 
musketry. During the life of Al- 
Mass it was in a flourishing con- 
dition, but now partakes of the ge- 
neral decay. ‘That chief kept here 
his park of artillery, which consisted 
of 40 pieces ; some of large calibre, 
with ammunition-waggons, and bul- 
locks in proportion. “he scite of 
the town is a flat, butit has asmall - 
lake on two sides of it, which serves 
for a ditch, When Saadet Ali, the 
present Nabob of Oude, succeeded 
to the throne, and first visited Al- 
mass Ali Khan at this place, he re- 
ceived, as a nuzzer (offering), a lack 
of rupees, piled up as a seat for his 
highness, which he did not omit to 
carry With him. (Lord Valentia. &c.) 

MEANREE.—A fishing village in 
the: province of Sinde, district of 
Tatta, situated about four miles cast 
from the town of Tatta. Lat. 24°. 
44’, N, 

Opposite to this place the Indus 
is about a mile wide, and has iliree 
fathoms water. ‘Three miles east of 
this place is another village, where 
the Lndus is about a mile and a quar- 
ter broad, and continues so for about 
two miles; after which it becomes 
narrower, notexcceding three-fourths 
of « mile wide, with four or five fa- 
thoms water. 

Meanets Istes.—A cluster cf 
small islands in the Eastern Seas, 
situated about the Sth degree of 
north latitude, and the 127th of east 
longitude, ‘The inhabitants of Na- 
husa, one of the largest, are chiefly 
employed in boat-building. hor 
rest, Sc.) 

Meany, ( BianirA town in the 


oh’, N. 
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province of Lahore, 128 miles W. 
N. W. from the city of Lahore. Lat. 
32°. lo. N. Long. 72°. 15", E. 

Mepuck, (JZadhuca).—A district 
in the Nizam’s dominions, in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, situated about 
the 18th degree of north latitude. 
"Lhe principal towns are Meduck and 
Satanagur, and the chief river the 
Manzora, 

Mepuck.—A town in the provinee 
of tlyderabad, in the Nizaan’s domi- 
nions, 50 miles N,N. W. from the 
city of Hyderadad, Lat. 17°. 50’. 
N. Long. 75°. 20'. FE. 

MireGHEouNG-YAY. (or Crocodile 
Town).—A town in the Birman em- 
pire, situated on the cast side of the 
frawaddy. at. 19°. 53’. NN. Lone. 
94°, 50". KE. This is a place of con- 
siderable trade, trom which rice, gar- 
lic, onions, and oil, are exported, 
The farms are neat—each of them 
containing fonr or five cottages, bet- 
ter biult than houses in the towns 
usnially are, and tenecd round to re- 
ceive the cattle, of which there is 
great abundance. The fields are di- 
vided) by thorn hedges, the low 
grounds prepared for rice, and the 
high plauted with leguminous plants, 
or left for pasture. (Symes, $e.) 

MeEENAS.—See JAJGHUR, 

MEERAT, (Mlecrta).—A_ town in 
the province of Ajnicer, district of 
Joudpoor, 36 miles west from the 
city of Ajmeer, Lat. 26° 35’, N. 
Long. 74°, 14". E. This place be- 
Jongs to the Joudpoor Rajah, and is 
the boundary between his territories 
and those of Dowlet Row Sindia in 
this province. 

MLEERCASERAI.—A small town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 

shittagong, 35 miles N. by W. from 
the town of Islamabad. ‘Lat. 229. 
Long. 91°. 30%. E. 

Meercoot, (Mireuta, the Ameer’s 
Claff).— A smalt Afghan town in the 
provinee of Cabul, 55 miles west 
from Ghizni, Lat.33°.31'.N, Long. 
67°. 30". E. The climate here is so 
cold, that sometimes so carly as the 
end gf September water freezes so- 


idly when exposed in a copper ves- . 
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sel suspended from a camel. (Fos- 
ter, Sc.) 

MEERJAoW, (Midijay).—A_ town 
in the province of Canara, 80 miles 
S.S. E. from Goa. Lat, 149. 27’. N. 
Long. 74°. 36’. E. ‘The proper name 
of this place is Midijay, but corrnpt- 
ed in the pronunciation by the Ma- 
hommedans,  Meerjaow suffered 
much ina siege by Hyder, and still 
remains in a ruinous condition, On 
the south side of the River Tari- 
hilay isa small town named Hegada, 
where the river, seven miles from the 
sea, in the month of February, is 700 
yards across. The forests, about six 
miles to the east of Meerjaow, spon- 
tancously prodace black pepper. 
They contain few teak trees, but 
cassia and wild nufmeges are cuom- 
mon. As the latter ripen, the mon- 
kies eat the outer rind, 

Dr. Robertson thinksgthis is the 
Mautsiris of the ancients; fromthence 
they exported a variety of silk stuff, 
rich perfumes, tortoise-shell, difler- 
ent hinds of transparent ecms, espe- 
cially diamonds, and large quantities 
of pepper. Except the latter, none 
of the articles above enumerated are 
at present produced in the country 
adjacent to Meerjaow, (#4. Bucha- 
nan, Dr. Robertson, sc.) 

‘Meco, or Putco Mrco Isir—A 
very small island, situated off the 
western coast of Sumatra, Lat, 49, 
S$. Long. 1019 5% i. 

This island is called Pulo Mego 
(orCloud Island) by the Malays, and 
Triste, or Isle de Reeif, by the Eu- 
ropeans, tis small and uninhabit- 
ed, and, like many others in these 
scas, is nearly surrounded by a coral 
reef, with a lagune in the centre, 
On the borders of the lagaune there is 
alittle vegetable mould just above 
the level of the sca, where grow sume 
species of timber trees, 

AY the small low islands, which 
lic ofl the-esestern coast of Sumatra 
are skirted n@&r the sea beach so 
thickly with cocua nut trees, that 
their. branches touch cach other; 
whilst the interior parts, though uot 
on a higher level, are cntively free 
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from them. When uninhabited, as 
is the case with Pule Mego, the nuts 
become a prey to the rats and squir- 
rels, unless when occasionally dis- 
turbed by the crews of vessels which 
vo thither to colleet cargoes for the 
market on the mainland,  CWars- 
den, Sv.) 

Mrona River.—This river is 
formed by the junction of naomerous 
streams issuing from the mountains 
which form the vorthern boundary 
of the district of Sythet in Bengal ; 
but its course is short, and its bulk 
small, undil its confluence with the 

Sruhmapootra, about fat. 24% 10" 
N. alter which #@ absorbs the name 
of the latier, and communicates its 
own, Eighteen miles S. K. from 
Dacca i is joined by the Issamuatty, 
bringing the collected waters of the 
Duallasery, Booriguoga (old Ganges), 
Luckia, awl many smaller rivers, the 
avoyesate forming ano expanse of 

rater resembling” an inland sea. 
From hence the course of the Megna 
is S.S.E. until it approaches the sca, 
when ifs volume is augmented by 
the great Ganges, and they conjoint- 
ly roll their muddy tide into the Bay 
of Bengal. Many islands are formed 
fron the sediment deposited by this 
vast body of water, amongst which 
number are Duakkinshabazpoor (30 
miles by 12), Hattia, Sundecp, and 
Bamony, 

"The sand and mud banks extend 
30 miles beyond these islands, and 
rise in many places within « few feet 
of the surface. Some future ecnera- 
tion will probably see these banks 
rise above water, and succeeding 
ONES possess and cultivate them ; but 
while thé riveris forming new islands 
at ifs mouth, it 1s sweeping away 
and altering old ones in the upper 
part. of its course. In the channels 
between the islands, the height of 
the bore (the-perpendicular ing: x of 
the tidc) is suid lo exces 
After the tile is fairly fist the islands 
‘the bore is but little seen, except in 
some narraw channels formed hy 
sand banks, the breadth of the main 
e-treany admitting the influx of the 
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tide without any lateral impression, 
( Rennel, Ve.) 

Merninpry, (Wahendri),-——This ri- 
ver issues from a small Jake ins the 
province of Gujrat, near the town of 
Dungerpoor, and after passing the 
city of Ahmedabad falls into) the 
Giuiifof Cambay, having performed a 
winding course of about 190 miles. 

Maiutawun.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, district of Ko- 
rah, 55 miles S. W. froin Laucknow. 
Lat. 26°. 18’) NN. Long. 80° 204. 1, 

Menwas.—-The term Melhwas 
ought only to be applied to that part 
of the province of Gujrat named the 
Kakreze; but of late years Theraud 
and both the Neyers have been in- 
cluded in the denomination, owing 
to the disorderly state of society. 
‘The word Mehwas literally sirnities 
the residence of thieves; but it is 
now used to designate a country 
through which it is difficult to pass, 
fro whatever caase. ‘The villages 
in this country ereatl) resemble each 
other, ‘Phere are afew tiled houses, 
but the majority are inthe shape of 
a bee-hive thatched, and exhibits a 
iniserable appearance both within 
aud without. Besides the family, tt 
ustially affords sheHer to a horse and 
a couple of ballocks or cows, 

fn this turbulent region any chiet 
who can muster 20 horsemen claims 
and exstorts a tribute from villages 
belonging to a power on which “he 
acknow le ‘decs himself to be depend- 
ent, and to which he pays tribute. 
T herand levies contribations from 
the villages in the Sanjore district of 
Joudpoor, trom Wow, and trom . 
many villages in Rahdunpoor. Mer- 
chants travelling in the Mchwas pay 
stated sums of money to particular 
Coolces, who ensure their safety as 
far as a certain place, but beyonde 
these limits pillage mimediately, Ja- 
majec of Pherah,; about 45 years ago, 
resolyed to build small fortified posts 
to check the Mehwas, but it appears 
without the desired success, 

"The Rajpoots of this part of Gujrat 
have nearly become Mahominedans, . 


they have adopted so many cuseues 
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nreuliar to seetariaus of that faith. 
Theirattendants are chiefly Mahom- 
niedanus, and, like the Sharyahs of 
Cnich, they have no scruple in eat- 
ing what has been cooked by a Ala- 
hommedan, or even of cating with 
hits, (AMeaemurdo, \e.) 

Meukoor.-A mountainous dis- 
trict in the territories of the Nagpeor 
Rajah, in the province of Berar, si- 
tuated abont the 22d degree of north 
latitude. By Abal Fazel, in 1582, 
it is described as tollows: 

* Alehkoor ts a populous country, 
situated beiween two of the south- 
ern range of mountains of this sou- 
bah, one of which is cated Buadch 
(Vindhya), and on the top of if are 
the following forts, viz. Waweel, Ner- 
nallah, Meelzty, Beroosha, Meha- 
wee, and Ramehur,” 

SIELAHS--A town in the Rajpoot 
territaries, in the province of Ajmeer, 
48 miles S.S. 1. from: Joudpoor, 
Lat. 259.49" N. Long. 73°. 33). &. 

MerLKAPooR.—A town in the Ni- 
“ius territories, in the: provinee of 
Berar, 28 miles 8S. EL trom Boorhan- 
poor, Lat. 219 4. N. Long. 76°. 
og) 1. 

Minancanow, (Jfenancabaun).—- 
"This state, or enspire, as itis usually 
called, Is situated in’ the Ustand of 
Sumatra, wader the equinoctial line, 
hevond the westerm range of high 
mountains, und nearly in the centre 
of the island. In ancient times its 
jurisdiction is understved to have 
conprchended the whole of Sumatra ; 
in more modcru tines its limits were 
jicluded between the river of Palem- 
bang and that of Siak on the eastern 
side of the island ; and, on the west- 
ern side, between those of Manjuta 
(uear Tudrapur) and Singkel, where 
it borders on the independent coun- 
try of the Battas. 

‘The present seat, or nore proper- 
ly seats, of this divided government 
lie at the back of a mountainous dis- 
trict named 'Tiga-blas-koto (siguify- 
ing the 13 fortitied and confederated 
towys), inland from the settlement 
of Padang. 'The country is described 
as 4a large plain. sarrannded bw hills. 
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producing much gold, clear of wood, 
and comparatively well cultivated, 
Although nearer to the westeri 
coast, Its communication with the 
eastern side is meh facilitated) by 
Walter carriage, Whieh Consists of a 
large lake, said to be So niles in 
leaeth, from which ariver flows cast- 
ward, which afterwards takes the 
Hame of Tndrigiri, Along this, as 
well as the other two great rivers of 
Sisk to the vorthward, and Jambee 
le the southward, the navigation is 
frequent, the banks being well) peo- 
pled with Malay colonies, 

When Sumatra was first: visited 
by European navigators, this state 
must have been in its decline, as ap- 
pears from the: political importance 
at that period of the kites of Achin, 
Pedir, and Passey, who siill ackhnow- 
ledyed the Emperor of VWenancabow 
as their ord paramouit, ae 

{nh consequence of disturbane®s 
Which ensued upon the death of Sul- 
tan Alif in 1780, without direct heirs, 
the government beeame — divided 
among three chiefs, presumed to 
have been of the royal family, and 
in that state it continues to the pre- 
sent time.  Pasaman, a populous 
country, and rich in old, cassia, ane 
camphor, now disclaims all manner 
of dependence. Each of these sul- 
tans assumed all the royal titles, 
Without any allusion to competitors, 
and assert all the ancient rights and 
prerogafives of the empire, Which are 
not disputed so long as they are not 
attempted to be carried into force, 
"Their authority greatly resembles 
that of the sovercign pontills of 
Rome during the latter centuries, 
The meinbers of the family are held 
secred, and treated with such a de- 
gree of superstitions awe by the 
country people, that they subunit) to 
be ginsulted, plundered, and even 
woundes by them, without making 


resistayee. - ‘The titles and cpithets 


assumed by the sultans are the very 
climax of inflated absurdity, and bis 
salute only one gun; it being sap 
posed that no additional, numbe 
eonld convev an aden :te idea of 
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respect—by which expedient he also 
saves his gunpowder. 

The immediate subjects of this 
empire, properly denominated Ma- 
lays, are all of the Mahommedan re- 
ligion, Meuancabow being regarded 
as the supreme seat of civil and re- 
ligicus authority in this part of the 
east; aud, next to a voyage to 
Mecea, to have visited its metropo- 
lis, stamps a man Icarned, and con- 
fers the character of superior sanc- 
tity. ‘The first Sultan of Menanca- 
bow is by some supposed to have 
been a shereef, or descendant of the 
prophet; but tradition claims an an- 
tiquity to this empire, far beyond the 
probable era of the establishment of 
the Mahommedan religion in Sn- 
matra. Et ts more probable, there- 
fore, that the enpire was instructed 
and converted, but not conquered, 
by people from Arabia. ‘The super- 
sions veneration attached to the 
family extends, not only where Ma- 
hommedanism prevails, but among 
the Battas, and other people still 
unconverted to that faith, 

"The arts in gencral are carried to 
a sreater degree of perfection by the 
Malays of Mcnancabow, than by any 
other natives of Sumatra. They are 
the sole fabricators of the exquisite, 
delicate gold and silver filagree. 
From the. carliest period they have 
manufactured anns for their awn 
use, and to supply the northern in- 
habitanis of the island, who are most 

‘arlike, which trade they still con- 
tinne-—-smelting, forging, and pre- 
paring, by a process of their own, 
the iren and siecl for this purpose, 
although nich is at the same time 
purchased from) Emopeans. ‘The 
use Gf cannon in this and other parts 
of India is mentioned by the oldest 
Portngese histurians, and it must, 
consequently havebcen known there 
before the discovery of the PfAssage 
‘by the Cape of Goodfope, Their 
_ guns are of the sort called match- 
Jocks, well tempered, and of the 
justest bore, ‘as is proved by thd ex- 


wellence,of the aim. Gunpowder 
they ot iu great quantities; but, 
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either from the injudicious propor- 
tion of the ingredients, or the im- 
perfect granulation, it is very de- 
fective in strength, Their other 
weapons are spears, lances, swords, 
and a small stiletto, chiefly used for 
assassination. The creese is a spe- 
cies of dagger, of a peculiar con- 
struction, very gencrally worn, being 
stuck in front, through the folds ofa 
belt. The blade is about 14 inches 
in length, not straight, nor uni- 
formly curving, but waving in and 
out, which probably may render a 
wound given withit the mere fatal. It 
is not smoothed or polished like Jou- 
ropeat weapons, and the temper is 
uncommonly hard. This instrument 
is very richly and beautifully orna- 
mented, and its value is supposed to 
be enhanced in proportion to the 
number of persons it has slain. 'The 
custom of poisoning them is but 
rarely practised in modern times. 
The warklike operations of this 
people are carried on rather in the 
way of ambuscade, and the sur- 
prising of straggling parties, than 
open combat. Horses are but little 
used, on account of the nature of 
the country, and the rapjans, or 
sharp-pointed stakes, which — are 
planted in all the roads and passes. 
The breed is small, well made, hardy, 
and vigorous, and never shod. The 
soldicrs serve without pay, but the 
plunder they obtain is thrown into 
one common stock, and divided 
among them. The government, like 
that of all Malay states, is founded 
on principles entirely feadal. ‘The 
sovercign is styled Rajah, Maha 
Rajah, Jang de Pertuan, or Sultan. 
Near to the hot mineral springs at 
Priaman is a large stone, or rock, 
on which are engraved characters, 
supposed by the natives to be Eu- 
ropean; but this: appears impro- 
hable, as the European arms never 
penetrated into this country. ‘It may 
possibly prove a Hindoo monimment, 
tor it has not yet beeh seen or exa- 
mined by any native of Lurope. 
(Marsden, §.) 
~— ‘Menpyounatt, (Mhendi-ghat). — 
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A town in the proviuce of Agra, 
situated on the west side. of the 
Ganges, 60 miles W. by N. from 
Juucknow. Lat. 27° 3’. N. Long. 
79° 57’. Ks. 

This place consisis of two ba- 
gars, protected by two mnd_ forts, 
each about one mile in circum- 
ference, and formerly, for some 
time, the residence of Almass Ali 
Khan. = Indigo is cultivated in 
this neighbourhood to so consider- 
able an extent, that, in 1798, one 
European manufacture produced 
aud sent to Europe 800 maunds (of 
$0 libs each). ‘The country, being 
then subject to the Nabob of Oude, 
was in so disorderly a state, that he 
was obliged to surround his works 
with a small mud fort, to protect 
them from the depredations of the 
banditti, with which the province 
then swarmed. (Tennant, Sc.) 

Mrn.—A town in the province of 
Cutch, situated about 15 miles south 
from Luckput Bander, and on the 
route from that place to the port of 
Mandavee, in the Gulf of Cutch. 
Lat, 23°. 32’. N. 

’I'wo miles W. S. W. from Mer is 
a village named Dammon. ‘The 
country between them is well culti- 
vated with banyan trees, growing 
near the tanks. ‘T'o the south of this 
the soil is sandy, and the lands co- 
vered with the bauble and milk 
bushes, 

Merar.—A town in the province 
of Delhi, 32 miles N. 1. from the 
city of Delhi. Lat. 29°. 1’. N. Long. 
77°. 33' FE. 

This place must have been ofsome 
note among the Lindoos prior to 
dhe Mahommedan invasion, as it is 


mentioned among the first conquests ' 


of Mahmood of Ghizni, A. D. 1018. 
it is subsequently, in the year 1240, 
said to have resisted the army of 
Turmecherin Khan, a descendant of 
Gengis Khans, but, 1399, was taken 
and destroyed by Timour. On the 
departure of this conqucror it was 
rebuilt, and is now the capital of 
one of the districts, into which the 
British possessions in the doab of 
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the Ganges and Jumna were subdi- 
vided. On account of its geogra- 
phical position, it was, in 1809, 
fixed upon as one of the principal 
military stations under the Beugal 
Presidency. 

Mernrcara.—A large village in the 
country of the Coorg Rajah, of 
Which it is the capital, situated 72 
miles MH. from Seriugapatam. Lat. 
12°. 30’. N. Long. 75°. 58". bE. 

Merrour.—A sea-port town in the 
Birman dominions. Lat, 12° 12’. 
N. Long. 98°, 25". E. This place 
formerly belonged to the Siamese ; 
but, in 1759, was taken from them 
by Alompra, the founder of the pre- 
sent Birman dynasty. In 1791 it 
was besieged by the Siamese, but 
relieved by the Birmans when re- 
duced to the last extremity, The 
Vrench cruizers used formerly to 
frequent King’s Islandsfcar .Mer- 
gui, to procure provisions and “War, 
ter, The principal imports are Ma- 
dras piece goods, tobacco, and coarse 
iron cullery ; the exports, rice, ivory, 
and tin—in addition to which abun- 
dance of excellent spars and timber 
might be procured; but the whole 
commerce is insiguificant, (Symes, 
Forrest, §c.) 

Mercu ARcHIPeLaco. — These 
islands extend 135 miles from north 
to south along the coast of ‘Tanasse- 
rim aud the [sthmus of the Malay 
Peninsula, with a strait between 
them and the main land frem 15 to 
30 miles broad, having good anchor- 
age, good soundings, and regalar 
tides the whole way. These islands 
are generally separated by bold 
channels; some of them are rocky, 
some hilly, and others flat ; but, in 
general, covered with trees on good 
soil, and in a climate always favour- 
able to vegetation. In the surround- 
ing scag there are plenty of fish, and 
the ¥ecks which border the island 
are encrusted.yith a small delicate 
oyster. At spring tides the rise is — 
12 feet, and the vicinity of the con-' 
tineMt moderates the very fresh gales 
that prevail in the Bay of Benga 
during the.south-west moxfoon. . 
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The soil and climate of the Mer- 
gui Isles are so good, that it is pro- 
bable Kuropean ‘Vegetables and tro- 
pical fruits would thrive here; but 
it does not appear that at present 
they possess ciiher; not even the 
cocoa nut, which usually plauts it- 
self, although the islands are so well 
adapted for their production, and 
they are so abundant in the Nieo- 
bars, about 250 miles to the S. W. 
They are covered with a great va- 
ricty of tall timber trees, particu- 
larly the Malay poon tree, whieh is 
excellent for masts; but it is not 
yet ascertained whether or not they 
contain the teak. As yet, the Mer- 
gui Islands have only been explored 
along the sea-coast; but, from the 
concarrent testimonies of navigators, 
it may be inferred, that a great pro- 
portion of them are uot ouly wnin- 
habitgd bY naman beings, but almost 
desfitute of qnadrupeds. Captain 
Forrest, during a maritime survey 
of considerable duration, never saw 
any, but observed sometimes the 
impression of their feet; and once 
his seamen noticed what they sup- 
posed to be elephants’ dang, The 
town of Mergui is situated on an 
island formed by branches of the Ta- 
Masser River, which, more pro- 
perly, appertains fo the continent 
than to Archipelago, to which it 
has given its name. Malay prows 
oc asionalls frequcnt the Mergul 
{slands. The Is! and of St. Matthew, 
in Lat, 9° 55. N. is reccommended 
by Captain Forrest as the most suii- 
wble for an establishment, which 
might. it necessary, he effected with- 
out irineing the rights of the Bir- 
mans, Who have never taken pos- 
session of tuose, the most distant 
from (he main land, and very pro- 
bably do not know of their exist- 
enee. (Porrest, &c.) 

— Merriten, (Marichi, prodiving 
| Pepper). town ime tlie province 
.. Of Bejapoor, situated on the. banks 
of the Krishna, 130 miles S. E. from 


Poonah. Lat. 16°. 56’. N. Bong. 
75°. Wh ‘: Refore the Mahommedan 
_Bbvesio iis was the capita] of a 
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Hindoo principality ; but, in modern 
times, it has been the capital of dif 
ferent Maharatta chichains, such as 
Purscram, Bhow, and Rastia; and 
is a town of considerable extent and 
importance, Tt was taken by Elyder 
in 1778, Dut not retained by fim. 
At present it is the head-quarters of 
Chinaman Row, one of the prin- 
cipal Southern Jaghiredars under the 
Maharatta Peshwa. 

Merun, (Maruda).—A town be- 
Jonging to the Peshwa, in the pro- 
Vince of Bejapoor, 44 wage os I. 
from Poonah. — Lat. 18°. .N. 
Long. 74°. 86’. 1. This Hae is 
also named Anuavati, and isa large 
town enclosed with a high wall, and 
commanded by a fort on its northern 
side, in which there is said to be a 
gan as jarge as those at the city of 
Bej japoor. (iZoor, Sc.) 

Merwar.—A Rajpoot district in 
the province of Ajmeer, situated 


principally between the 25th and 
26th degrees of north latitude, and 
occasionally named Chitore and 


Odeypoor, although it is properly 
only a subdivision of fhe fatter. By 
Abul Fazecl, in 1582, it is described 
as follows: 

“ Meywar contains 10,000 villages, 
and the whole sircar of Chiture is 
dependant on it. Ut is 40 cosses 
jong, and 30 broad, and has three 
very considerable forts, viz. Chitore, 
Coombhere, and Mandel. ln Chow- 
ra is an iron mine, and tin Jainpoor, 
and some places dependant on Man- 
del, are copper mines.” 

The general surface of this district , 
is hiily, but not mountainous, al- 
though it abounds in naturally strong 
positions, The soil is fertile in 
general, but in) many places = so 
strougly impregnated with salt and 
nitre, that the water in many wells, 
and even in some of the smaller ri- 
vers, is brackish during the dry sea- 
son. It uccasionally happens, that, 
a tew yards distant from a brackish 
well there is andther, the water of 
which is sweet. The productigns of 
this territory are wheat, rice, sugar, 
barley, and ether grains and escu~ 


ne 
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Ients; besides which, camels and 
horses, of a good quality, are reared. 
Che ‘principal inanufnetures are 
matchlocks, swords, and cotton 
cloth of a coarse fabric. ‘The im- 
ports aid exports correspond with 
those of Jyenagur. The TMuropean 
and Persian articles come by the 
way of Gujrat, Jesselinere, and 
Pawlec ; and the imports from the 
Pecean by Seronge, Qojain, and In 
dure. ‘The principal towns are 
Odey poor, Shapoorah, and Bilarah ; 
and the chief river the Banass. 

This district is at) present pos- 
sessed. by nuancrous petty Kajpoot 


ehiets, feudatories to the Ranuah of 
a dezree ot 


Odeypoor, but under 
subjection searecly morc than no- 
minal, and in a state of perpetual 
hostiiity with each other, They are, 
in consequence of this disunion, l- 
able to amuual visits trom: Sindia, 
Holcar, and other Maharatfa depre- 
dators, who Jevy the coutribitions 
they withhold from their legitimate 
sovereign. (Abul Fazel, G. Thomas, 
Brosghton, §e.) 

Merwat.—Sce ALvar. 

MryaHoon.—A town in the Bir- 
man dominions, furmerly named 
Loonzay, and famous during the 
wars between the Peruers and the 
#irmans, antl the former were sub- 
Lat. 15°. 19" N. Lone. 95°. 

. i. 

‘This is avery ancient town, ex- 
tendiug two miles alony ihe west 
margin of drawaddy, and = distin- 
guished) by uumerous gilded spites 
and’ spac ivus convents. 
nity is vue ginmonly tertile in rice}. 
and from hehee a large quantity is 
annually exported {0 the sapital, 
‘The Birtnan sovercign has here spa- 
cious granaries built of wood, and 
always kept replenished with grain, 
ready to be transported tu any part 
of the empire when a scarcity oe- 
curs, which is not unfrequent in the 
upper provinces, where the peri- 
odical: raiis are: uot so Copious, nor 
so ctytain, as in the southern dis- 
tricts. Along the quays there are 
generally. seen about 200 boats, 


The vitie | 
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of GO tons” burthen, upwards. 
(Symes, Se.) 

MIppLevereiL.—aA small island, 
about LO miles in circumference, si- 
—tuated off the north-west extremity 
of the Island of Ceylon, and. at- 
tached to the district of Jafnapat- 
ham. 

Mipwaroor, (Medwpur).—-A dis- 
trict in the province of (Orissa, si- 
tuated principally between the wd 
and 93d degrees of north latitude. 
To the north it is bounded by the 
districts of Rameur and Burdwan; 
to the south by the inde ‘pendent ze- 
mindary of Mohurbange and by Ba- 
lasore; to the east it has Burdwan, 
Hooghly. and the sea; and to the 
west Siugbhoom and Mohurbunge, 
With part of Ramegur. Jn isd. in 
allits dimensions, it contained 6102 
square miles; but it has probably 
since received additions, as ley an 
actual enumeration of this district,” 
in 1800, it was fonnd to contain one 
million and a half of inhabitants ; 
yet the same able report states that. 
two-thirds of this extensive district 
consist of a jungle swarming with 
noxious animals, and exceedingly 
unhealthy, althouch the land be rich 
and fertile. About the year 1770, 
nearly half the people of this cou - 
try were swept away by the greatest 
fianine recorded in history ; but ever 
since that period, except ino 1790, 
When a partial famine ocenrred, the 
numbers” have been gradually in- 
creasing, and the cultivation pros- 
perous, 

"The cultivation here is almost en- 
‘tirely increased by the increase: of 
‘population, and is very little pro- 
tneted by plans for the improvement 
of agriculture, or by revenue regu- 
lations, Waste and jungle land, if 
ina low situation and fit for rice, 
may be brought into cultivation in 
One SCaSOn, and the poorest man can 
undertake if..2 The class of mere - 
labourers who work for hire is not in’ 
this district: numerous, ‘most. of the 
land® being tilled by “the: peasantry 
who pay the rent. 

The manulactures of Mfldnapoor 


or 
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are few, and much declined in quan- 
tity {rom what they were a century 
ago, When the Jinropeans frequented 
Balasore and Pipley. The inland 
commerce appears stationary, and 
there arc no extensive commercial 
enterprizes carrying on, except by 
Europeans; the Company having 
much reduced their investment.— 
Some sanacs are made in the dis- 
trict, and more are imported from 
the contiguous countries to the south 
aud cast; plain gauzes, adapted for 
the uses of the country, are also 
wove. ‘The European planters have 
introduced the cultivation of indigo, 
but the quantify exported has never 
been great. 

In this district there are several 
forts of mud and stone, but they are 
now in astate of decay. They were 
built many years ago, and intended 
for the dficnece of the inhabitants 
agahist the Maharattas, for which 
purpose they were effectual, One 
of them, named Bataw, situated in 
the jungle quarter of Bangree, lately 
contained 20 pieces of unservice: wble 
artillery, which were removed hy 
the magistrate. ‘The western parts 
of this division were formerly much 
exposed to the depredations of Ma- 
haratta robbers, which obliged the 
zemindars to maintain Jarge bodies 
of armed men for their protection. 
Besides these, few natives keep arms 
of any description, which perhaps, 
on account of the prevalence of gang 
robbery, they should be encourag od 
-to do, - 

In Midnapoor there are no reli- 
gious buildings of any consequence, 
"The natives are sometimes, from mo- 
tives of vanity or piety, induced to 
dig a tank, bui there are few new 
works of this kind. ‘The remains of 
the old ones attest the superior opu- 
lence of former tines, or _pethaps 
rather shew that property was “hen 
more unequally divided than ai pre- 
sent. ‘The private houses of the.ze- 
mindars, and other men of note, 
consist cither of forts in ruins, Cor of 
wretched huts; nor docs it appear 

hey evcrwere better off in this re- 
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spect. It may seem surprising that 
the opulent and respectable natives 
are so seldom tempted to imitate the 
commodious dwellings erected by 
Europeans, and that “they have ac~ 
quired no taste for gardening ; but 
to the climate, and to the manners 
of the people, must be attributed 
their perseverance in constructing 
for their own accommodation no- 
thing but the slightest and most 
miserable huts. 

The bulk of the people of Mid- 
napoor, like the rest of the Bengal- 
esc, do not work with a view to im- 
prove their situation, but merely to 
subsist their families. They scarcely 
ever think of procuring themsclyes 
better food, or better accommoda- 
tion; and are not stimulated to any 
efforts of industry by the security 
they enjoy, but solely by the.calls of 
hunger. ‘They have no luxuries, un- 
less tobacco may be called oue: they 
are always in debt, and borrow at 
enormous interest ; and when by any 
accident they earn a rupee or two, 
they remain tdle until it is spent. 

In the Midnapoor district celibacy 
is extremely uncommon ; an unmar- 
ried Llindoo man of 25, or an un- 
married girl of 15, being very rare 
occurrences. The great ‘bulk of the 
people live a sober, regular, domes- 
tic life, and scldom leave their houses, 
not being called on for the perform- 
anee of military service, or public 


labour. Very few marriages are un- 
productive; but the women becom- 


Ing prematurely debilitated and de- 
crepid, do not probably bear so many 
children as in Europe; barrenness is © 
however extremely rare. Polygamy, 
prostitution, religious austerity, aud 
the circumstance of young widows 
seldom marrying asecond time, are , 
the chief obstacles, though of no 
great magnitude, to the increase of 
population in this district. 

Among the causcs of increase are 
to be reckoned the extreme facility 
ofrearing children. In this territory 
no infants perish of cold, of dis- 
eases proceeding from dirt nd ae. 
accommodation ; nor excapy: : 
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famines, which are so scldom as 
scarcely to deserve mention, of un- 
healthy food. ‘The small-pox some- 
times carries off multitudes of child- 
ren; inoculation, although it has been 
known for ages, being little prac- 
tised. As soon as a child is weaned 
it lives on rice like its parents, re- 
quires no care whatever, gocs naked 
for two or three years, and seldom 
experiences any sickness. A great 
majority of the inhabitauts of this 
district have preserved their original 
simplicity and the characteristic fea- 
tures of the Hindvos. They are less 
quarreisome, and give Icss trouble 
than the natives of the neighbouring 
districts. Being little in the habit of 
engaging in lawsuits, they thereby 
escape the vices and contagion of 
the courts of justice. 

Ju Midnapvor there are not any 
schools where the Mahomimedan and 
Hindoo laws are taught, but in every 
village there are schools for teaching 
BRengally and accounts to children in 
low circumstances, ‘The teachers, 
though persons well qualified for 

eWhat they undertake, are persons no 

ways respectable, their rank in Tite 
being low, and their cmolument 
scanty. The children sit im the open 
air, or under a shed, and learn to 
read, write, and cast accounts, for 
one or two anunas (2d or 4d) per 
month. A person charged with se- 
veral thefts being sent for by the 
judge, and asked bis occupation, 
said it was teaching of children, and 
on inquiry it appearcd he was cini- 
gent in his line. On his conviction 
it seemed to excite no surprise among 
the natives, that a person of his pre- 
tession should tarn out a thicl In 
opulent Hindoo fainilics teachers are 
actained as servaiits. , 

Persian and Arabic are taught, for 
the most part, by the Molavies, wlio 
in gencral have a few scholars in 
their houses, whom they support as 
well as instruct. ‘Thus Persian and 
Arabic students, though of respect- 
able fagnilies, are considered as: liv- 
ing on charity, and they are total 


slrangers to expense or dissipation, — 
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There was formerly a Mahommedan 
college at the town of Miduapoor, 
and even yet the establishment 
exists, but no law is taught. There 
are scarcely anv Moguls in this dis- 
trict, but one-seventh of the whole 
inhabitants are estimated to be Ma- 
hommedans. 

In this district there exists now an 
universal impression (and it applies 
to much the greater proportion of 
the Company’s territories) that pro- 
perty is not liable to confiscation, or 
gross violation, by supreme autho- 
rity; which nothing but a very long 
experience of the admirably impar- 
lial disibution of justice in Bengal, 
could ever miluence a native to cre- 
dit. Jt was formerly the custom to 
bury in the earth treasure and valu- 
able goods, and to conceal the ac- 
quisition of wealth, ‘This is. still 
done, but generally troif The dygad 
of gang robbers; never from any 
apprehension that the officers of go- 
vermment will lay violent hands on 
private property. 

The principal places in Midua- 
poor are the town of that name, Jcl- 
Jasore, Pipley, and Narraingur ; but 
the district contains no large towns 
Whatever. Tt was acquired, in 1761, 
by cession from Cossim Ali, the 
reigning Naboh of Bengal; and al- 
though properly a subdivision of 
Orissa, has been so long annexed to 
the former, that much the greater 
part of what is detailed above mav 
be considcred ax applying to the 
whole province of Bengal, as far as 
regards the manners of the natives, 
(Str Henry Strachey, J. Graut, Cole- 
brooke, Kennel, §c.) 

Mion\Poor.—-A town in the pro- 
vince of Orissa, the capital of a dis- 
trictof the same name, and situated 
70 miles W, by S. from Calcutta, 
Lat. 22°. 25’. .N. Long. 87°, 25’. I. 
This place formerly had a fort, which 
has been recent:» converted into a 
criminal prison. ‘The civil jail and 
thehospital are thatched buildings 
at-a itance from the fort. 

=MINDANAO.—Sec MaGINDANAO. 

Mindoro Iste.—A large’ island, 


«, 
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one of the Phillipines, situated due 
sonth from the S. W. extremity of 
Luzon, and: distant abuut 20 miles. 
In length it may be estimated at 110 
miles, by 25 the average breadth. 
The inferior of this island is monn- 
fainous, bat alone the sea coast the 
height of the land is mederate, the 
whole being covered with trees, and 
making avery beautiful appearance 
when seen from on board ship. The 
channel between Mindoro, and the 
shoals ucar the Calamine Isles, is 
only three leagues wide. Mount 
Calapan, on the eastern extremity, 
is passed by the gatleon on her 
voyage from Acapulco to Maula. 
The Spaaiards, although so Jong 
lords paramount of the Vhilippines, 
have few establishments here, but 
the island is otherwise well inhabit- 
ed. The early navigators, who first 
visited Stindoro on their yeturn to 
(hrope, insisted that the inhabitants 
had’ tails of considerable length, 
(Meares, Sonnerat, La Page, \e.) 
Minpoorenr,( Miapure).— A sniall 
town ‘in the province of Agra, 33 
miles N2 from the town of Etawel. 
Lat. 27°. 1a’. N. Long, 7§°, 59°. 1. 
Mirzsnacur.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, distriet of dessore, 
53 miles N.W. from Calentta, Lat. 
22°. 50'.N. Long. 89°. 134 1. 
Mirzaroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, district of Chu- 


nar, situated on the south side of the 
Gauges. Lat. 25°. 10, N. Long. 
$3°. 357. Ti. | 


"This is one of the greatest inland 
trading towns in Iindostan, and the 
mart of all the cotton from Agra and 
the Maharatta countries. The ha- 
tives here are more remarkable tor 
their active industry, than im any 
part ofthe Company ’s dominious out 
of the three capitals, to which they 
have been much stimulated by the 
enterprize and energy of the British 
indigo planters an& merchants set- 
fled among them. A considerable 
queue. of filature silk is imported 
to Mirzapoor rom Bengal, andtpasses 
hence to the Maharaita daminions 
and cettrical parts of Iindostan, 
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In the reine ae a very durable ear- 
petting, and yarious fabrics of cut- 
ton, are manufactured, 'The town 
consists of fiandsome Huropean 
houses aud native habitations, with 
elusters of [Undoo temples crowding 
the banks of the Gauges, and scen 
from the river makes a very lively 
and animated apperranec. 

Traveling distanee from Benares 
20 miles, We. S. W. from Caleutta 
by Moorshedabad, 7A by Birbhooin, 
649 miles. (Colebroole, cine vent, Lured 
Valenti, Rennel, we.) 

Miistase Ispn—— A small ishind, 
abort Painiles ia circumference, by- 
ing off the Bay ef 'Tappauooly, on 
the west coast of Sumatra, Lat. 7°. 
3G". N. Long. Sb". Su” B. This is a 
high mownstiieus isliuid. between 
which aud the main is a channel 
about four leagues broad, which is 
navigable. CéYnore, Ve.) 

Moa Feie.—aAn island inthe Mast- 
ern Seas, siinated off the easteru ex 
tremity of anor, aud intersected by 


the 728th degree of cast longitude, 
Lat, 5° 2008S, Although an isha 


of considerable size, having several, 
others adjacent, nothing is huown 
respecting tt, brit its geographical 
sittiation,. 

Moconoco—A town on theS.W, 
coast of Sumatra, district of Anak 
Sungei Lat. 29 31S. Loug. Lal, 
10. 4, 

Fort Ann fies on the southern, aud 
fhe settlement on the verthern side 
of the St Laggaa River, whieh wame 
properly belougs to the place also, 
and that of Mocomoco to a villaze 
higher up. ‘Phe bazar consists “ok 
100 houses, having tht salians at the 
northern end, which has nothing to 
distinguish it, except being larger 
than common Malay houses. Shipy 
wriving here must wait for a buat 
from the shore, as. their own cannot 
Jand without great danger, 

"The trade here is priueipally with 
the-hill people in salt, piece goods, 
iron, steel, and opium ; for which the 
returns are provisions, timber, aud a 
little gold dust. Iformerly there Was 
a trade carried on with Padang, and 
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other Afe Angin people, but it is 
vow dropped. ‘The soil ofthe coun- 
Try wound this place is sandy, and 
the face of the country low and flat. 
The first Moglish settlement at Mo- 
comoco was formed in 1717. (Dare, 
Blarsden, Ebnore, Se.) 
Mocwanpoor.---A district In 
Northern Hindostan, situated) prin- 
cipally between the 27th and 25th 
deerces of north latitude, and bound- 
ed to the south by the districts of 
Bettiah and Tirhoot in Bahar. ‘The 
valley of Mocanpoor is of no creat 
extent, not stretching further to the 
eastward that six or seven miles, 
and termimuing near Nagdco on the 
Hettowra side. It is very teriile, 
vielding abvidance and great ya- 
riety of rice; the cultivators enjoy- 
ing considerable immunities from 
the Nepaul government, to which 
this district new belongs. "Phe aip- 
cient Rajah of Moewanpoor, who 
was deposed by the Goorkhalies, 
still resides on the borders of his for- 
mer territory, under the protection 
of the Company. (Aurkpatrick, Se.) 

Mocwaxroonr.—A town in North- 
eer Hindustan, the capital of a dis- 
“trict of the same name. 
28) N. Loug. 85° 187. B. 

The hill fort of Mocwanpoor is 
distinguishable by the taked eye 
from the banks of the Kurrah, and 
is a place of considerable strength, 
When the Nepaulese were hard 
pressed by the Chinese, the regent 
and some of the principal chicts dis- 
patehed a great part of their mest 
valuable property to this fort. In 
3762 Cossiin All’s Armenian General, 
Cioorgeen Kaban, made an attempt 
on the fortress of Moewaupoor, but 
did not succeed. (Airhkpatrich, Se.) 

MonAMMEDABAD.—A_ district in 
«dic Nizam’s territorics, in the pro- 
vinee of Beeder, and situated be- 
tween the 17th and 18th degrees of 
north Jatitude,: ‘The principal town 
is Beeder, named by the Mussul- 
mains AMahommedabad. | 

MOonHAMMEDNAGORE.—A district 
dw the Nizain’s tervilories, in the pro- 
wince of Tyderabad, situated about 


Lat. 27°, : 


| OTe 
the 17th degree of north latitude : 
aud comprehending within its boun- 
aries the city of Dyderabad, the 
Nizam’s capital. 

Monuaun, (Wahan).—A town in 
the Xaboh of Oude’s territories, 16 
mhiles N. NEL from Fareknow. Lat. 
279°. 4° N. Long. 80% 587, 0. 

Monvrsunce.-—A district in the 
provinee of Orissa, situated about 
the 22d degree of north latitude. 
From the district of Midnapoor it 
is separated hy the Subtureeka, the 
boundary of the Bengal Presidency, 
until Cattack was obtained during 
the government of Marquis Wel- 
lesley. This zemindary was for- 
merly of much creater extent, but 
much curtailed by the Maharattas, 
wio separated) Batisor and) other 
tracts of country from it. Tt still 
extends westward to the Neelghur 
Hills. During the Miabasatta  go- 
vernment Mohurbunge was depéad- 
enton Cuttack, but paid also an in- 
sonsiderable dribute to the Com- 
pany. ou account at some lands in 
Midnapoor, north of the Subuurecha 
River. 

Where no battles are fought, and 
the natives remain aumoelested hy 
military exactions, and when the ze- 
mindar or his agent remain un- 
changed, the lands of the Maharatta 
districts in the neighbourhood of 
Midnapoor are in a state of high 
cultivation, and the population is 
equal, frequently superior to the Bri- 
tish districts. One cause which 
tends to increase the population of 
a well-superintended = Maharatta 
estate, is the constant accession of 
pumbers by emigration from the 
neighbouring countrics. It is the 
interest of the proprictor of a ze- 
inindary to take as much care of his 
cullivators as a farmer does of his 
cattle, aud that is suflicient to. pro- 
mnotessheit increase. ‘The peasantry 
in the Company’s territory enjoy 
that degree of séturity which is cs- 
sential to their increase, which is not 
the cage’ with the far greater portion 
of the Maharatta country; vast 


wats’ of Which ‘are desolujed, fa- 
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mines frequent, and the population 
diminishing. : 

There are no towns of any consi- 
derable magnitude in this district ; 
but there are many chokeys, or tolls, 
for the purpose of collecting money 
from the pilgrims going to Jugger- 
nauth. (Si 22. Strachey, J. Grant, 
Ist Register, §c.) 

Mo ucca Isurs, (Maluka).—This 
term, in its most extensive applica- 
tion, 1s understood to signify all the 
islands situate to the cast of the 
Molucca Passage, in Long. 126° 1. 
particularly those of Gilolo; but in 
its more limited sense, it is usually 
restricted to the Dutch spice islands, 
which are Amboyna, Banda, Ccram, 
Ternate, Tidore, and Batchian. 

When the Moluccas were first vi- 
sited by the Portuguese navigators 
dispatched by Albuquerque, A. D. 
1510, thex.were found occupicd by 
tw distinct races of people; the 
Malays, or Mahommedans, on the 
sea-coast, and the oriental negroes, 
or mop-headed Papuas, in the inte- 
rior. The latter have ever since been 
. rapidly deercasing, and, in most of 
the smaller islands, have wholly dis- 
appeared; but in the more castern 
islands they have held their ground, 
and still retain undisturbed pos- 
session of Papua or New Guinea. 

The Malays of these islands have 
adopted so many foreign words, that 
their dialect differs very much from 
the common Malay, and in writing 
they occasionally make usc of the 
Latin characters to express the Ma- 
lay language. The ancient 'Tirnata, 
or Molucca language, appeared to 
Dr. Leyden to have been an original 
tongue. Among the islands are 
many of the pretended descendants 
. of Mahommed, named Shereefs, who 
are held in great respect, particularly 
if they have performed. the pilgrim- 
age to Mccca.,. 
‘spective heads further particulars re- 
specting these. isldfids will.be found. 
(Forrest, Leyden, &e.)) © 2 

Moncuasoo.—A town-in-the Bir- 
man eimpirc of synall size, but much 
4 yenerated as the birth-plage of the 
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great Alompra, the founder of the 
present dynasty, and during his short 
aud active reign the capital, 'Vhe dis- 
tance from Rangoon to Monchaboo 
by the Irrawaddy is 500 miles. Lat. 
22°. 40’. N. Long. 96°. 20.’ E. 

Moncoorau Isxe, (Manacura).— 
An island situated to the south of 
Dukkinshahabazpoor, at the mouth 
of the great river Brahmapootra and 
Ganges,here denominated the Meena, 
and the most southerly of all the 
islands yet formed of the sediment 
deposited by their waters, In length 
it may be estimated at 10 miles, by 
three and a half the average breadth. 

MoNneEAH.—A small town in the 
province of Bahar, district of Ba- 
har, situated at the junction of the 
Soane and Ganges, 17 miles west 
from Patna, Lat. 26°. 38’. N. Lone. 
84°. 56’. E. Commodions canton- 
ments for cavalry are crected here. 

Moncuik,( Muden-ghiri).--A large 
district in the province of Bahar, 
situated between the 26th and 28th 
degrees of north latitude. To the 
north it is bounded by 'Tyrhoot and 
Purnah; on the south by Rameur 
and Birbhoom; io the east it has, 
Raujemal and Birbhoom; and to the’ 
west the Bahar district and Rameur. 
In 1784 this district, in all its di- 
Mcnsions, contained 8270 square 
miles, of which only 2817 are in the 
Boglipoor division on both sides of 
the Ganges. By Abul Fazel, in 1682, 
it is deseribed as follows: 

“ Sircar Mungeer, containing 31 
mahals, revenue 109,625,981 dams, 
This sircar furnishes 2150 cavalry, 
and 50,000 infantry.” ; 

The traditional accouat of Mon- 
ghir is, that it was formerly only in- 
habited .by. Thudufarkurs, of the 
class denominated. Rick, who resided 
chiefly.:in: the-weods. Que. of those 
whose. habitation was upon arock in . 
the River Ganges,.:is. said, with the 
assistance of . Vishwa Karma,: the 
god and patron of artists, to have 
built a fort, and named it. Mongbir. 
The country is described-as heing at 
that time in a compicte jungle, with- 
eut a vestige. of cultivation,.but 
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eontaining a temple dedicated to the 
goddess Chandi. ‘The district is 
now onc of the best cultivated in the 
Cumpany’s dominion, the agricultu- 
ral Jabour being managed with ex- 
emplary activity and persevering di- 
ligence. The fields in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Monghir 
are divided into squares, and irri- 
gated with great care. They pro- 
duce a great varicty of leguminous 
plants, mustard seed, and castor oil, 
besides opium, barley, and other 
grain. 

In this district is a hot-well, named 
Scetacoond, a common appellation 
for hot-springs among the Hindoos. 
It is situated about half a mile from 
the banks of the Ganges, in a plain 
backed by hills with several rocks 
about it. The spring is considerable, 
and the air-bubbles rise in great 
quantitics. ‘The water is too hot to 
admit keeping the hand long in it, 
yet there are cold springs on the 
sides of it, at the distance of about 
20 paces. In 1801 the inhabitants 
of the Monghir, or Boglipoor dis- 
trict, were estimated at 600,000. 
(Adair, Tennant, Lord Valentia, ce.) 

MoncGuir.—A town aud fortress 
in the province of Bahar, situated 
on the south bank of the River Gan- 


rounded by a wall and deep ditch, 
and is a place of considerable auti- 
quity. It is most beautifully situated 
ona bend of the Ganges, which, in 
the rainy season, forms here a pro- 


adigious expanse of fresh water, 
bounded bathe Gorruckpoor Moun- ° 


tains. Monghir was the chicf resi- 
dence of Sultan Sujah during his 
government of the: Bengal province, 
pand was strengthened by him during 
his. rebellion againat liis father, Shah 
Jchan. Subsequently it became the 
‘ yesidence of Cossinéi Ali Khan, when 
:- he intended to throw off all depend- 
‘ence on the English government, 
‘which had raised him to the throne, 
‘He ‘added considerably to the 
atrengtli-of the fortifications, and ¢n- 
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deavoured to discipline the natives 
for its defence; but in vain, for it 
Was taken by the English after a 
sicge of only nine days. 

While Monghir was a frontier 
town it was a place of considerable 
Importance, and a depot of ammu- 
nition; but since the cessious in the 
doab of the Ganges and Jumna, 
Allahabad has been selected in its 
stead as a frontier depot. The pro- 
truding point of the rock at. this 
place, which withstands the whole 
force of the river, is considered asa 
sacred bathing place by the Hindoos, 
and during the season the crowd is 
prodigious. ‘The view from the fort 
is one of the finest in India. Itis at 
present occupied by some companies 
of tavalid sepoys, their commandant 
having possession of the ruins of 
Sultan Sujah’s palace. The rest of 
the space is occupied hy gardens, 
tanks, and plantations. ’ 

- Travelling distance from Monghir 
to Calcutta, by Birbhoom, 275 miles; 
hy Moorshedabad, 30) miles. (Lord 
Valentia, Rennel, §c.) 

MOontIsuWwaR, (Muanyeswara, the 
Chief of Gems).—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, situated about 30 
niiles S. W. from Poonab. Lat, Ls°. 
16".N. Long. 749. 25'. B. This is 
a town of considerable extent, with 
a good market. ‘There is here a very 
handsome dome erected over a smialt 


‘square building, which in this pro- 


vince is effected in the following 
manner: A mound of earth is raised, 
the intended height and shape of (he 
dome or arch, over which the stones 
are placed, and when completed on 
the outside the support is removed. 
The inhabitants have but little know- 
ledge of the powers of mechanism: 
when a large stone is to be raised, it 
is dragged up a slope of earth, made 
for the purpose, Which is allerwards 
remaved: .{ Moor, §c.) ae 
Mooopeut, (Mfudgala).—aA district 
in the Nizam’s e®@iminions, in the pros 
vince of Bejapoor, situated princi- 
pallybetween the 16th and 17th de- 
sees of nortli latitude, and extend- 
ig. dong the? sucth side of. the- 
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Krishna River. The chtef towns are 
-Madéilyul, Anamsagur, and Cooloor. 
“Pyis’ Fistrict was ravaged by th 
' Blahomimedans ;so early as A, D. 
‘1312, during the reign of AUa “ 
Deen ou the Dethi throne. 
MooncuL—A. town in the pros 
vinee of Bojapoor, belonging 10 the 
Nizam, the capital of a ee the 
same name. - Lat. 169.64 N. Long. 
46°. 47’. E. 
 MooLoopetry.—A. town’ on the 
sea-coast of the southern Carnatic, 
district of Marawas, 123 iniles N. 1, 
from Cape Comorin, ‘Lat. 9°. 15 
N; Bong: 7 as 53’. 
MOOLTAN, (Maltan), 
A province in Hindostan, situated. 


principally between. the 28th ‘and 
3ist. degregs; of north latitude. “Lo 


theeforth it is bounded by. Lahore. 
“and Afzhanistan; to the south ‘by- 
. Ajmeer and Sinde; to the cast it has : 


‘Lahore and Ajincer; and to the west 
Bahoochistan. 
composed the Tustitntes of “Acber, 


Movgltan- was one of the largest. pro- 


vinees in. the empire, extending to. 


the fronticrs of Persia, and compre- 


hending..the’ modern countries of 


Mooltan, Balloochistan, ‘Sinde, Ha- 
jykan, Seweestan, and. 'T atta, be- 
sides several of the doabs now at- 
tached to Lahore. . Since that era 
the dimensions have:‘been so cur- 
tailed, that it is one. “at dhe ‘smallest 
provinces in ‘Hindostan, the exact 
extent of its limits being. "still uncer- 
tain. Abul Fazcl’s des scription, which 
applies to the province irits greatest 
magnitude, in, 1582;48-as follows: 

.“ The soubah’ ‘of Mooltan lies in 
the first, second, and-third climates. 


Before that Tutta was-égmprised in: 


thix soubah it iméasuted’in length, 
“from -Ferozepoor to. Sewistang:403 


édss, and-was in Breadth from: Khut- 
“COSS f. but, with. 
the, additional: ‘fongth: ‘of: Tatta; it, 


“poor.to Jelmeer,d 


moasgees to Catch and: Mekror 660 


_pendent territories, 
'“deseribed -in Lahore pass through 


‘lie: on the north side. 


Wo hen Abul Fazok. 


sandy and. barrétl'as: it: a 


. the cast: Ales eifcar. Sir- 
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it on the north; on the*south it i4. 
bounded by the province of Ajincer ; 
and on the west. arc -sitdated Cutch 
and Mekran, both of which are inde- 

The six rivers 


this soubah. The River Behut, near ° 
the pérgummah.of Shoor; unites with 
the Chinaub; and then, after run-_ 
ning together: 27 coss, they discm- 
liozye themselves. into the River 
Sinde, near Utch. For thé distance 
of 12 cuss, near Verozepoor, the ri- 
vers B eyah. and Sutuleje unite, and 
then again, as they: pass along, divide 
into four, étreains, viz. the Hur, the 
Haray,; the Dund, and the Nooruy ; ; 
and ‘near the ¢ ity of Moultan these 
four. branches joi again. AML the 


- rivers «that disemboruc themselves 


into the Sinde (Tidus) take its name, 
but. iu 'Fatta- the- Sinde is called 


‘Mehran. - 


* The mountains of ‘this soubils 
‘In many re- 
sjécts it resembles - Lahore, execpt 
that bat little rain-talls here, ‘and. the 
heat is .é¢xcessive?. Between Sewee 
and Uchkar (Backar) ‘is a large de- 
sert, over Which during the stunmer 
months’there ‘blows tire pernicious 
hot wird caked the simoon. ‘The 
River Sinde’ seme years inclines to 
the north, and- sometimes. to . the 
south, and the villages change, .ac- 

cordingly. This ‘souhah’ contains 
three sircars, divided. into eight per-- 


gunnahs. The measured lands 
are 3,273,032 beegahs. “Revenue, 


151,403,619 dams; out of whic h 
659,948 are seyurghal. Tt furnishes 
13,785 caval ys and, Dare tafe 
try. . é af 
The mare northern ‘and. eastern 
districts of. this: province . are: ex- 
tremely tertile, beiug: ‘watered by the 
Punjab Rivers,arid: possessing :a rich. 
suil, which becomesgridually more 
proaches 
the Indus. To the west: ool that river: 
this sti uviity ificréases, “antil: it termi * 
nates in.a rocky ridge of hatrd- black: 
stono, the boundary of the yore 
desert.’ 1 iS 
| Anterior: ts the: jnvasion, OE EBn, | 
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dostan by Mahmood of Ghizni, this 
province appears to have been pos- 
sesscd by -Mahommedaus, as, in 
A. T). 1006, he is applauded by Per- 
- sian authors for having subdued: 
Daoud Khan, an Afghan heretic, who 

then occupied the country, and com- 

pelied him to embrace the true faith ; 

from which, however, he soon apos- 
tatized, At present the province of 

Mooltau is possessed by: different 
petty chiets, at variance with each 

other, and barassed from without by 

the Afghans, Seiks, and Ameers of 

Sinde. Being remotely situated 

from the British territories, possess- 

ing no political or commercial im- 

portance, and being little visited by 
Enropeans, we are probably less ac- 

quainted with the -interior, of this, 

than of any of the other original pro- 
vinces of Hindostan Proper. (Abul 

Fazel, Rennel, Stewart, ¥c.) 

Moo.tan.—aA city in the province 

of Mooltan, of which it is the capital, 

situated near to the east side of the 

Ravey River after its junction with 

the Jhyluin and Chinanpb, and about 

30 miles above its confluence with 

tthe Indus. Lat. 30°..35’, N.- Long. 
71°. 19. EB. ‘Phis. place stands 

nearly at the samo distance from the 

sea as Allahabad} that is, from 800 

to 850 British miles by the course of 

the rivers..: Mooltan is supposed to 

have been the Malli of Alexander, 

and is described. by Abul Fazel, in 

1582, as one of the niost ancient ci- 

ties of Hindostan, with a brick fort- 

ress und lofty minaret, aud possess- 

fig the tomb of Sheikh Bahauddeen 


It. 


oV7d 
by Rajah Runjeet Singh, the Seik 
chief of Lahore, who was compelled 
to evacuate it by the scarcity of 
grain that prevailed in his camp. Ta 


1809 the Nabob of Mooltan hed sub- 


mitted to pay tribute to the Aimeers 
of Sinde. He was then described 
as being able to collect a consider- 
able body of men, but wholly unable 
td support them, on account of the 
sterility and poverty of his country. 
(Abul Fazel, Rennel, MSS. \c.) 

Mooneer, (Maair).—A town in 
the province of Bahar, district of 
Roias, 42 miles FE. by 8. frum Be- 
nares, Lat. 25°. 12". N. Long. 88°. 
40’. KE. 

Moorcoor, (Mudaghar).—A town 
of considerable extent, belonging to 
the Peshwa of the Maharaitas, situ- 


‘ated in the province of Bejapoor, 


about 15 miles N. W. Jug. Darwar. 
It is enclosed by a wall, and dar- 


rounded by a ditch. 


Moorvey, (Murali)—A_ town in 
the province of Beugal, district of 
Jcssore, 62 miles N. 1. trom Calcut- 
= Lat. 239.7’. N. Long. 89° 15’. 


Moorveypursenay, (Murali dha- 
ra serat).—A town in the province of 
Agra, district of Ltawch, 42 miles 


UE, S. £. froin ihe city of Agra, Lat. 


27°. 1'.N.” Long. 78°. 40’. 1. 
Moorsnepanan.—A large town 
in the district of Raujeshy, province - 
of Bengal, of which it was for some 
time the capital. : Lat. 24°, 11’. N. 
Long. 88°. 15°. E: It was originally 
named Muckhsoosabid ; but in 1704, 
when Moorshed Coulce Khan trans- 
ferred here the. séat of government, 
he changed its name to Moorsheda- 


- bad. 


This place, extends cight miles 


along both sides of the most sacred, 


branch of the Ganges, named the | 


+. Bhagigatty; or -Cossimbazar River, .” 
‘about 120 miles aboye‘Calcutta. The *- 
_ buildings are in gReral bad, and the © 

.: palace of:the nabobs.so insiguificant, 
ag tard 

| The:s 


IG, Passedewithout observation. 


veblent; atthcy boss ‘impassible. for 
European ‘wheeled “carriages. ‘The 
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town was never fortified, except by 
an occasional rainpart in 1742, dur- 
ing the Maharatta invasion. It is 
a place of great inland traffic, and 


the river is scen constantly covered: 


with boats, which are examined at 
the custom-house established here. 
Irom GUctober to May the Cossim- 
bazar River, or Bliagiratty, is almost 
dry; united with the Jellinghy fur- 
ther down, they. form the Hooghly, 
or Calcutta River. The Mootyjeel, 
or Pearl Lake, in this neighbourhood, 
is one of the windings of a former 
channel of the Cossimbazar River. 
During the reign of Ali Verdy Khan, 
a palace was erected in it, and orna- 
mented with pillars of black marble 
brought from the ruins of Gour, the 
ancient capital of Bengal. 

The neighbourhood of Seorshed- 
abad is the chicf seat of the manu- 
fagiure of Wove silk; taffeta, both 
plain and flowered ; and many other 
sorts for inland commerce and ex- 

ortation arc made more abundant- 
y than at any other place where silk 
is wove. ‘The appearance of the 
surrounding district exhibits a pro- 
gressive improvement in cultivation 
and population ; but no traces of in- 
creased commerce, nor improvement 
in buildings for religious or domestic 
purposes, Individuals occasionally 
build a temple, or dig a tank fur pub- 
- lic use; but similar endowments of 
former days are going to decay, and 
among the natives no degree of opu- 
lence ever tempts them to improve- 
ments in their domestic habits or 
comforts. | 

Gang robbery, or dacoity, is the 
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the fire; but they very seldom tase 
swords, and almost never fire-arms. 
The middle and higher classes keep 


swords.and daggers as appendages 
: Of -dress. : 


Moorshedabad breame tlie capi- 
tal of Bengal in 1704, when the seat 
of government was removed from 
Dacca by:the Nabob Jaffier Khan, 
and it continued the metropolis an- 
til the conquest of Bengal by the 
British in 1757, when it was virtually, 
though not nominally, superseded by 
Caleutta. Until 1771 it remained 
the seat of the collecter-general of 
the board of revenue, being more 
centrical than Calcutta; but in that 
year, they were transferred to the 


latter place. 


The Nabob Jaffier Khan, who 
made this place his capital, was born 
of a Brahmin, bought while an infant, 
and educated in Persia by a Ma- 
hommedan. Fle was appointed sou- 
bahdar of Bengat by Aurengzebe; 
and on his death, by the assistance 
of Juggeth Seet, the banker, he pur- 
chased the continuance of his office ; 
besides which he discomfited two 
other soubahdars, sent. by the court 
of Delhi to expel hini. He died 
A.D. 1725, and was succeeded by 
his son-in-law, | 

Shujah ud Dowlabh, who continucd 
nabob until 1739, when, on his de- 
cease, his son, | ; 

Allah ud Dowlah Serferatz Khan 
ascended the musnud, but was de- 
throned and killed, after a: reign of 
one year and two months, by . 

Aliverdi Khan, who, after an active 
and cventful reign, died/in 1756, and 
was succeeded by #25 grandson, 

Gholaum Hossein Scraje ud Dow- 
lah. ‘Two mouths after his acces- 
sion this prince attacked. and took 
Calcutta; but,in the same year was 
defeated at Plassey by Colonel Clive, 
and soon after. assassinated by the 
son of his successor, in 1757, 


: Meer Jaffier “Khan, who, on ac- 
count of his: incapacity, was de- 
‘ throned by the British in 1760, and 


Meer Cossim Ali Khan. kaised to 
the throne. In 1763 this prince was 
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expelled by the British, and his pre- 
decessor, Meer Jaftier Khan, rcin- 
stated. After reigning onc year, in 


1764, he was succeeded by his eld- 


est son, 

Nadjam ud Dowlah, who, in 1766, 
died of the small-pox, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother,; -. . - 

Seif ud Dowlah, who dicd in 1769, 
in which year a famine and cpide- 
mical distemper raged with great 
violence. His successor was 

Mubaric ud Dowlah, whose allow- 
ances were at first 24 lacks of rnpees 
per annum; but ‘subsequently, in 
1772, reduced to 16 lacks, ‘This 
prince died in 1796, and was suc- 
cecded by his son, 

Nazim ul Muluck, who died the 
28th April, 1810, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Scid Zin ud Decn 
Ali Khan, then 17 years of age. 

Besides being the residence of the 
native prince, Moorshcdabad is the 
head-quarters of a court of circuit, 
having the following districts subor- 


dinate, viz. 1. Monghir, or Bogli- 


poor; 2. Purneah; 3. Dinagepoor; 
2 Rungpoor; 5. Raujeshy; 6. Birb- 
hoom; and 7. ‘The city of Moorshe- 
dabad. 1n 1801 the inhabitants of 
the Moorshedabad district were esti- 
mated at 1,020,572, in the proportion 
of one Mahommedan to three Hin- 
doos. (Scott, Lord Valentia, Iten- 
wel, 5th Report, Stewart, Colebrooke, 
Se. §e.) a re oe 
Moora Gunaa, (Muti Ganga, the 
Pearl Stream).—A river in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, which. has its 
Source in ¢he Mehkoor Flills, from 
whence it figg,in .a south-easterly 
direction, past Chimneer, but its 
course ‘further .has never. been pro- 
o@ MooryJerna, (Midijesna).—A ca- 
taract in:the proviace.of Bahar, dis- 
trict of Mong nated al 
miles injapd’ from ‘the Ganges. It 
consists of ‘two’ falls, which, taken 
together, measure.105 feet perpendi- 
cular height. «Fhe water, after fall- 
ing oveR vast thasses of rock, is re- 
ceived ina ‘basin below. “At the 
bottom. Of: ‘the lower fall is 


bie, séitndted about eight. 


@.cave, 7 
 2e2 
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from within which the water may be 
seen, forming an arch on the outside, 
(Hodges, &c.) 

Mop.ays.—Nee PAniany. 

Monababab.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Bareily, 
50 miles N.W. from the town of 
Bareily. Lat. 28°. 52’. N, Long. 
78°. 46’. E. This was formerly a 
place of consequence, and possessed 
a mint, the Moradabad rupces being 
still current in- Hindostan. It has 
since greatly declined ; but will pro- 
bably experience rapid improve- 
ment from having a district attached 
to it, which took place in 1804, some 
time alter the cession of the Bareily 
Province to the British by the Na- 
bob of Oude. The judge, and ma- 
gistrate, and collector of the revenue, 
with their respective establishments, 
reside at Moradahad. eorr > 

Monanap.—A town belongin?*to 
Sindia, in the province of Ajmeer, 
40 miles &. from the city of Ajmeer. 
Lat. 26°.40.N. Long. 75°. 28’. 1. 

MorTIZANAGUR.—Sec GiunTooR. 

Monrtizapap.—A district in the 
Maharatta territories, in the province 
of Bejapoor, situated principally be- 
tween the 17th and 18th degrees of 
notth latitude, and intersected by 
the Krishna River not far from its 
source. ‘The principal towns are 
Merritch and Carrar. 

Morty (or Morintay) Istu.—An 
island in the Eastern Seas, situated 
off “the north-eastern cxtremity of 
Gilolo, and comprehended princi- 
pally between the second and _ third 
degrees of north Jatitude. In length 
it may be estimated at 65 miles, by 
18 miles the average breadth. | 


rties go from Gilolo. The 
arnate formerly claimed 
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Moruna, (Mayur Anca, remarh- 
able for Peacocks) —-A. district in 
Northern Hindostan, tributary to 


the Nepaulese, situated about the. 


27th degree of north latitude, and 
bounded on ihe south hy the district 
of Purneah, in Bengal. The face of 
the country is uncommonly moun- 
tainous, some of the highest attain- 
ing an elevation of nearly 7000 feet, 
with a very sadden rise from the 
plains of Bengal. It abounds with 
timber, which is occasionally floated 
down the River Cosa and other 
streams from the mountains; but 
the quantity procured has never been 
great; and the climate being singu- 
larly unhealthy, the interior has been 
but little explored. 

MorwaRRa—<A town in the dis- 
trict of Neyer, situated about 30 
milgs S. Se", from Theraud, and 
sufject to the same family of Raj- 
poots. ; 

This is.a populous town, without 
any defences, but has a large tank, 
and is in every respect a flourishing 
place. The surrounding country is 
much infested by the plundcring 
Coolees, who arc, however, much 
alraid of fire-arins. 

Mose Iste.—Aan island in the 
Eastern Seas, about 30 miles in cir- 
cumference, situated due north from 
‘himorlant, and about the 132d de- 
gree of east longitude. 

Mount Ditty.—A hill on the 
sea-coast of the Malabar Provihce, 
which is separated from the conti- 
nent by salt water creeks, and forms 
on the coast a remarkable promon- 
tory. The native. name is. Yeshy 
Malay, but-our.seamen call it Mount 
Dilly. - Lat..199% N. Long. 75°. 
20°. &. aoe 

MoutapiLy,(Mutapali)—A town 
on the sea-coast of the Northern Cir- 


ears, situated at the mouthe-of the 


Gundezama River, which separates. 
the Carnatic from. the Northern Cir- 

. A.considerable coasting trade 
ieGon from hence-in #3e craft 
navigated by the natives. . Lat. 15°. 
36’. NE. Long. 80°..165 BE... 


Mow.—A town in the “district of 
" 4 
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Allahabad, situated on the west side 
of the Soorjew River, 53 miles N. EF. 
from Benarcs. Lat. 25°. 57’. N. 
Long. 83°, 37. E. ' 

' Mow.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Hajypoor, 17 
miles N. E. from Patna. Lat, 25°, 
47'.N. Long. 85°. 26’. E. 

Mow.—A town in the province of 
Agra, district of Furruckabad. Lat. 
27’. 34°. N. Long.-79°. 18”. E. 

Mow.—A town belonging to in- 
dependent native chiets, iu the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, 76 miles S. W. 
from Benares, © Lat. 24°. 37’. N. 
Long. 82°, Ei. 

Mowan.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Hajypoor, 37 
miles east from Patna. Lat, 25° 
33’. N. Long. 85°, 51’. E. 

MozasaD.—A small district tri- 
butary to the Cabul sovereigns, in 
the province of. Mooltan, situated 
about the 30th degree of north lati- 
tude, and hounded on the N. W. by 
the Sutuleje River, which is here na- 
vigable. ‘The chief towns are Beha- 
welpoor and Mozgurrah. 

Mozcurran.—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Mooltan, 65 miles S. E. 
from the town of Mooltan. Lat. 
2y°. 48’. N. Long. 71°. 51’. E. 

Mucuoo River.—This river, which 
is the largest in the Gujrat Penin- 
sula, has its source .at Sirdar, a few 
miles from Wankanecr, which i 
passes, as also Moorbce, and within 
a mild of Mallia; after which it emp-. 
ties itself by many mouths into the 
Run. During the height of the rains 
it overflows the pe ray, Sapaath 2. 

MuppDEE.—A villgee“in the west- 
ern extremity of the Gujrat Penin- 
sula, situated on. the: 8. E. bank of 
the Run, and on the sea-shore. Lat. 


€ 


20°. 6! N... Loiig. 69°, 22’, Es 


This strange morass (the Run) 
here, at‘a distance, appears covcred 
with water; but, when Agproaghed, 
the deception is ‘discovered to: pro- 
ceed from a thick: coat: of. salt as 
white as snow.. From Muddee, to- 
wards Bhattia, the soil)is good, and 
well adapted for pastuye“and the 
cultivation of wheat; butthe whole 
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is nearly desolate—the peasantry 
being afraid to trust their grain in 
the ground, on account. of the Oka 
thicves. In 1809 Muddce contain- 
ed but one family, and from. hence 
to Bhattia uot a human being was 
to be seen, | 

The land thieves of Oka are here 
named Kaba, a sanscrit word, which 
signifies a searcher or seeker, on ac- 
count of the severe scrutiny all pil- 
grims and unprotected travellers un- 
dergo. The rags of the Byraggee 
are carefully examined, and the ball 
of ashes with which he covers his 
body is broken by these robbers in 
hopes of finding some small coin 
concealed init. (Maemurdo, §¢.) 

MuckEsaLan.—A town in the Seik 
territories, in the province of La- 
hore, 83 miles N. W. from the city 
of Lahore. Lat. 32° 33’. N. Long. 
72°, 43’. E. In the neighbourhood 
of this town there is a great deal of 
pe salt, which the natives dig for 
sale. 

MuckonDABAD.—A town possess- 
ed by independent chiefs, in the 
province of Gundwana, 25 miles 
‘south from Reecrah. Lat. 24° 15/. 
N. Long. 81°, 24’. E. 

Muckup.—A town belonging to 
the Afghans, in the province of La- 
hore, situated. on the east side of the 
ips. Lat. 32°. 22’. N. Long. 70°. 

Ww. Es. 

MucKUNDNAUTH, (Mucunda na- 
tho).—A town in Northern Hindos- 
tan, district of Lamjungh, and tri- 
butary to the Ghoorkhali Rajah of 
Nepaul. Lat. 29°. 28’. N. Long: 
93°, 50". EX... 

Muckunyors*-A village in the 
province of Malwah, situa(ed about 
30 miles 8, S, 1, from’ Kotah, in a 
yalley nearly. circular, three-fourths 
of a mile in ‘diasneter, surrounded 
by very steep’ hills; and only acces- 
sible by an.opening.to the south, 


and another to the: north,. each of 


whichis defended: by a stone wall 


‘and a gate. his is the only pass — 


within. many miles throngh a ridge 
of mountains which extends to the 
east and west, dividing thé province 


trict of Hagalwadi. 
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of Malwah from the district called 
Harowty, or country of the tribe 
Hara. At Chunkhairec, 14 miles to 
the eastward, a great fair for horses 
and cattle isheld. Lat, 24°. 48’. N. 
Long. 76°. 12/. BE. ° 
Muckunpnounce.—A town in the 
province of Bahar, district of Ram- 
gur, 114 miles S. by E. from Patna. 
Lat. 23°, 59’. N. Long. 85°. 35’. Hi. 
There is a lead mine about 10 miles 
west of this place, 
Muckwanny.—A district in North- 
ern Hindostan, situated between the 
26th and 27tb degrecs of north fati- 
tude, and bounded on the south by 
the district of 'Tyrhoot in) Bahar. 
The mountains in this territory rise 
to great elevation above the plains 
of Bahar, and the country, in ge- 
neral, is covered with extensive fo- 
rests, capable of supplying great 
quantities of valuableWifiner, "Qhis 
district is but little cultivated, bemeg 
possessed by petty native chiefs tri- 
bulary to the Ghoorkhali Rajah of 
Nepaul, ai 
Muranacur.—A small town in 
the Nabob of Oude’s territories, 74 
thiles S. W. from Lucknow, Lat. 
26°. 11’. N. Long. 80° E, — 
MuGanayakana Cotay.—A vil- 
Jage in the Mysore province, dis- 
Lat. 13° 8/. N. 
Long. 76°. 58’. During the war 
of 1790, it was besieged for two 
months by a force consisting of 2000 
of ;Purscram Bhow's Maharattas, 
with one guii, which they fired se- 
veral times, but never suececded in 
hitting the place. It now-contains 
above 200 hotises, and is fortiticd 
with a mud wall. (24. Buchanan, &e:) 
Mucier.—A town among the 
Eastern Ghauts, Mtitated 95 miles 


west from Madras, Lat. 13°. 10’. 


N. Song. 79°.:6!. EB.) 
Muzana.—A ‘small. walled town 


NaboofOiide'stataitpries, 12 miles 
N. W:. from“ Etiokngay, Lat. 27°. 


oN, Lome. 80% 1008 
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habitants are numerous, but the town 
is mean and irregular, consisting al- 
most entirely of small-mud huts. The 
‘surrounding country is tolerably well 
cultivated. on ek. acd 
Muctcnanp Kataupy.—A small 
building for the accommodation of 
travellers, in the province of Sinde, 
district of Tatta, 10 miles east from 
Corachie. . te 3 
The surrounding country is a hard 
sandy soil, bounded by rocky hills 
to the north, and covered with clus- 
ters of the milk bush, a shrub called 
lye by the Sindcans, and a small 
prickly shrab;:the whole abounding 
with jackals, hares, and partridges. 
Four miles from Corachie there is a 
range of scraggy sterile hills, on the 
tops of which are several tombs, but 
not a tree is to be seen. At this 
place there are some wells of good 
water. eae E 
Five miles. further on there is a 
choultry erected by Hajee Omar, 
and near to it a well of excellent 
water, 140 feet deep, dug to supply 
travellers; an act of charity duly 
estimated in this arid and sultry re- 
gion. ‘The country around this choul- 
try is so hard, and the water so re- 
mote from the surface, that the la- 
bourers must for a long time have 
been supplied with water brought 
from a distance, before they could 
reach that which they were in search 
of. (Snauth, Maxfield, &c.) 
~Muiuara, (Mulahara).—~A town 
in the province of Allahabad, five 
miles N. N. Li, from Chatterpoor. 
Lat. 26°. N. Long. 79°, 55’. BE.) 
MuLvsnpoor,( Mu-apur).—A town 
in the Nabob of.Oude’s territories, 
situated on the 8. W. side of the 
Goggrah River. “Lat. 27°. 40’. N, 
Long. 819.16". EB. 
Mubcunour, (Midanagar). — A 
small district in the ‘Nizam's terri- 
torics, in the province of HYder- 
abad, situated betyeen the 18th and 
19th degrees.of north latitude. _ 
MuLLuneur.—A town in the Ni- 
zam's territo¢igg,.in the -provifice of 
Hyderabad, :.@ capital of a district 
“of the me naine, situated'38 miles 


The country be 
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N. -E.:from Worangal. Lat. 18°, 
12’. N. Long. 79° 32’. FE. 

_ Mutrapry.—A town belonging to 
the Nagpoor Rajah, in the province 


of Berar, 65 miles N. N., E. from 


Ellichpoor, Lat. 22°, 19. N. Long. 
78°. 26’. E. 

MUNDATTAFAL.—A town in the 
Maharatta territories, in the province 
of Khandesh, situated on a small 
island formed by the Nerbuddah, 65 
niles S. S. E. from Oojuin. Lat. 22°. 
25’. N. Long: 76°. 17’. E. 

Munpbessor.—A. large district in 
the province of Malwah, situated 
Principally between the 24th and 
th degrees of north latitude. ‘The 
country is elevated and hilly, but 
fertile, being watered by the River 
Chambul, which intersects it. ‘The 
principal towns are Soonel, Bam- 
poor, and Parkundy; and the dis- 
trict is possessed by diffcrent native 
chiefs, who are tributary to the Ma- 
harattas. 

Munperar.—An Afghan district 
in the province of Cabul, situatcd 
about the 35th degree of north lati- 
tude, and bounded on the south by 
the River Chuganserai, the chief ' 
town being also named Chuganserai. 
By Abul fazel, in 1582, this dis- 
trict is described as follows: 

“ Tooman (district) Munderar 
abounds with monkies. Here the 
rivers Alishung and Alunkar ‘unite , 
their streams, and disembogue them- 
selves into the River Baran. ‘The 
River Chuganserai, after passing 
through the N, E. quartcr enters 
Kuttore. Revenue of tooman Mun- 
derar 2,684,880 dams.” 4° . j 

Munpbuim.—A_ viltngé in the ter- 
ritory of the Mysore Rajah, fortified 
with a mud ‘wall. Lat, 12°. 31’. N. 
Long. 77°.4VE. —— 

tween Chinapatam 
and this place, -although free from 
hills, is not more than one half ara- 
ble, the soil being in general poor 
and covered with brushwood. Many 
parts of the hills are cultivated, but 
much more is incapable of eyer be- 
coming arable. :'The: wet cultivation 
does not exceed one-fifth of the whole; . 
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Mounpian, (Mandala)—A- town 
m the province of Gundwana, si- 
tuated on the banks of the Nerbud- 
dah, 140 miles N. E.-from Nagpoor. 
Lat. 22° 44. N. Long. 81°. 16’. E. 


This town was one of the ancient: 


capitals of the. Hindoo province of 
Gundwanua, and formerly. gave its 
name to the sarrounding district. 

Travelling distance from Nagpoor, 
160 miles; from Hyderabad, 476; 
from Calcutta, 634 miles, (Leckie, 
J. Grant, .Rennel, &e.) 

Muncutwana, (Mangalavar).—A 
town belonging to the Poonah Ma-. 
harattas, in the province of Beja- 
poor, 16 miles §. BE. from Pander- 
poor. ‘This is a considerable town 
fortified with a stone wall; and pos- 
sessing a good market. ‘The sur- 
rounding country is stony and un- 
cultivated. 

Munciore.—An Afghan town in 
the province of Cabul, district of 


Sewad, situated 30 miles west from - 


the Indus... Lat. 34°. 18’. N. Long. 
71°. 15’. BE. By Abul Fazel it is 
described as follows : 

“ Near the pass of Dhumghar, ad- 
‘joining to Cashgur, is the city of 
Munglore, the residence of the go- 
veruor of the province. There are 
two routes to.it from Hindostan ; one 
by the height of Mulkund, and the 
other by the pags of Shere Khan.” 

— Muncurnaut, (Mangala hata, a 
‘lourishing Market)—A large ma- 
nufacturing town in the province of 
Bengal, district of Rungpoor, 20 
miles, north from the town of Rung- 


poor. t, 26°. 59’. N. Long.. 89°. 
20’. | Dens See z Ae 
This placetssituated on the south 


vides Rungpoor fram. Cooch Bahar. 
~ the houses. are, uncontmonly good, 
the streets spacjous, ‘and: the whole 
town has a very'supertor appearance. 


On the river are‘numerous boats of 


great burthen... Coarse cotton goods 
aré the staple commodity, and this 


town furnishes a ‘cerisiderable part 


of the .return-cargo: which is carried 
by the"Bootan:carafan atinually from 
Mangpoor., (Turser, Fe. $e.) 
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Munnivors, (Manipura, the Town 
of Jewels).—A town in the Birman 
empire, the capital of the province 
of Cassay. Lat. 24°, 20", N. Long. 
94°. 30’. B. ‘The district in which 
this town is situated is also occu- 
sionally named the Muggalo.,, . or 
Meckly country, and is the nearest: 


-communication between the N. F. 


extremity of Bengal, and the N, W. 


‘quarter of the Hirman territories, 


but the route has never yet been 
traversed by any European... An in 
tercuurse also subsists between this 
town and the province of Assam, as 
in 1794 the British detachment, 
which went to Gergong, the capital 
of Assain, saw there a body of ca- 
valry which had arrived from Mun- 
pipora. This town was captured by 
the Birmans, ia 1774, and has ever 
since remained tributary to them. 
(Wade, Symes, &c. Sets" 
Murichom.—A village in Notth- 
ern Hind stan, in the province of 
Bootan, Lat. 27°. 6’ N. Long. 89°. 
24, Li. ‘This place consists of only 
24 hionses, but they are of a superior 
structure to most in. Bootan. They 


are built of stone with clay as ace- . 


ment, of a square form, and the 
walls narrowing from the foundation 
tu the top. The roof is supported 
clear of the walls, and is composed 
of fir boards placed lengthways on 
cross beams and joists of fir, aud 
confined by large stones Jaid ou the 
top. ‘The lower part of the house 


accommodates hogs, cows, and other 


animals; and the first story is occu- 
pied by the funiily, to which they 
ascend by a ladder. 

‘Murichom stabds on a space of 
Jevel ground on. the top of a moun- 


tain, and has. much cultivated land . 


in’ the vicinity. The. farmers here 
level. the ground; they cultivate on 
the sides,.of the hills by cutting ‘it 
intoBhelves, forming beds of such a. 
size as the slope will admit. ‘The 
native cinnamon, knewn: in Bengal 
cookery ;by the name. of .teezpant, 
grow? abundantly. in the. neighbour- 


hood:;..and* in :the. scason there are | 
_ plenty: of: strawberries, raspberries, 
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and peaches. The country surround- 
ing Murichom is much infested by a 
small fly, which draws blood with a 
roboscis, and leaves behiml a small 
lister full of black contaminated 
blood, which inflames and causes 
much. irritation. | (Turner, Se.) 
-Mourkutcnor.—A town in the 
proyitice of Bahar, district of Mon- 
ghir, 90 miles S. by E. from Patna. 
Lat. 24°, 23! N. Loug. 85°. 45/. E. 
MustaPpvHapap.—A town in the 
northern quarter of the. province of. 


Delhi, 110 miles north from the city 


of Delhi.. Lat, 30°, 20’. N. Long. 
76°. 47'. E. 

This is a town of considerable 
sizc, and like every other town and 
even village in this part of Hindos- 
tan, is surrounded by a wall, as a 
defence against the attacks of pre- 
datory horse. The adjacent territory 


is so complgfely divided and sub- | 


dividzd into sinall- independencies, 
that many of the small villages are 
governed by two chieftains; and 
this, before-the British government 
was established, was nearly the con- 

‘ dition of the country throughout the 
northern part of the Dejhi province, 
bali the Jumna and the Sutu- 
eje. 

MustTapHaNnaGcur.—See Conpa- 
PILLY. 

MUTCHERHUTTAH, (Mats; yahata, 
the [ish Marhet)—-A town in the 
‘Nabob of Chide’s territories, 40 miles 
N. hy W. frown Lucknow. Lat. 27% 
27. N. Long. 80°. 40’. B. 
 Muteonu.—A small town in the 
Mysore Rajah’s territories, contain- 
ing about 200 houses. Lat, 13°, 39’. 
N. Long. 76°. 25'.E, 

At this place there is a manufae- 
ture of the glass used for niaking the 
rings which the native women wear 
ronud their wrists. ‘Ihe glass is very 
coarse and opaque, and: is of five co- 

Yours, black, green, red; blue, «and 
: yellow—the first heing most in de- 
mand. _All the matirials are found: 
in the. ne Lagoa and. great 
guantities of the glass is bought by 
the bangry (ring) makers to the west- 
. ward, Quring the hot season .soda 


MUZIFFERABAD. 
is found in the form of .a white efflo- 


rescence on the adjacent sandy fields. 
The. European glass is considered by 
the ring manufacturers as useless as 
our cast iron; for neither of these 
substances are ina state upon which 
the fires of the natives have any ef- 
fect. CF... Buchanan, §e.) 

Murcur.—A town.in the British 

territories, in the province of Oude, 
district of Goracpoor, 55 miles east 
from Fyzabad. Lat. 26°. 45’. N. 
Long. 83°. 7’. E, 
Mursureara, (Matsyapara ).—A 
town iu the Seik territories, in the 
province of Delhi, district of Sirhind, 
125 miles 8S. E. from Lahore. Lat. 
30°. 58’. N. Long. 75°. 42’. E. 

MUZAFFERNAGUR.—A district in 
the Nizam’s territories, in the pro- 
vince of Beeder, situated about the 
17th degree of north latitude. 

MuzaFrernaour, (Muazafar-na- 

gar).—A town in the Nizam’s terri- 

for ies, in the province of Beeder, the 
capital of a district of the same 
name, and situated 35 miles S. E. 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 179. N, Long. 
78°, 26. Ti. . 

Muzarrernacur.—A town in the 
province of Delhi, district of Merat, 
60 mniJes distant N. E. from the city . 
of Delhi. Lat. 29°. 27’. N. Long. 
77°. 40". E. 

MuziFFERABAD, (Mazafar-abad). 
—An Afghan town and district, si- 
{uated about the 34th degrec of north 
latitude, in the. country between 
Cashmere and the Indus. Lat. 34°. 
4’, N.. Long. 72°, 22. BE. 

The town of Muziffer abad } 1 js small 
but populous, and the resif@énce of a. 
chief, entitled Sultan .ncod, ‘The 
face of tho surrounding country ex- 
hibits a continued view. of moune 
tains, on the sides of-which are seen 
patches ‘of. culfivated ground, and ‘ 


_scattered- hamlets of. three or four 


cottages. '[The inhalitants of the 
‘district deriominated .Bombans, are 
Mahommedans of, an Afghan. tribe, 
and inimical to, the Cashmerians. 
The Kishengunga, River runs to the 
left of this town, with a course early. 
S. W.. and falls into tho Jhylam,, 
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among the mountains at the head of 
the Punjab. “A common mode of 
passing this river is. on an inflated 
sheep or dogs’ skin, which support- 
ing the head and breast of the pas- 
senger, is impelled and guided by 
the motion of the legs. ‘The road 
between Cashmere and this place, 
which is half way to the Indus, tends 
to the S. W. and leads over a coun- 
try covered with mountains inter- 
sectcd by deep vallies.. (Foster, 11th 
Register, 4c.) 

NyconpAag.—A town in the My- 
sore Rajah’s territories, 138 mites 
N. N. W. from Seringapatam. Lat. 
14°. 16’. N. Long, 76°, 10’. EK. 

The fort of Myconduah is reckoned 
of importance, being situated at the 
entrance of a pass from the north- 
westward into the valley. of Chittel- 
droog, which it is intended to defend. 
After leaving Mycondah the pass or 
defile commences, and continues 
rugved and jungly for four or five 
miles, the road ascending all the way 
towards Chitteldroog. (vor, Se.) 

Mypan, (Maidan).—A small Af- 
ghau district in the province of Ca- 
bul, situated between the 33d and 
34th degrees of north latitude. Ina 
the reign of the Emperor Acber the 
Hazarch tribe, Maidani, occupied 
this extensive district, which ‘was 
then rated at 2000 cavalry, and a re- 
venuc of 1,606,799 dams. 

Myrrk.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, 50 miles S/S. E. from 
Callinger. Lat. 24°.21'.N. Long. 
80°. 50’. E, : 


Mosaunsine, (Myman Singh).— 
A distric\in the province of- Bengal, 
situated prcinally between the 24th 


and 25th degrees of north. latitude. 
To the north it is bounded by the 
Garrow Mountains and the district 
> of Rungpoor; to the south by Dacca 
Jelalpoor; on the -east.itchas Silhet 
and Tipperah; and-on the west Rau- 
jeshy and Dinagepoor,::'This district 
is of. more recent formation than the 
adjacent, ones; on which account it 
underwent no. separate. mensuration 


in 1784, It is ‘tateréected by the 
great. ‘River Brahmapootra, ‘into 
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which flow innumerable smaller 
streams, and the face of the country 
being very low and flat, it is, during 
the height of the rains, nearly sub- 
merged by the rising of the waters, 
The soil is extremely fertile and pro- 
ductive, particularly in rice, which 
is the staple commodity ; but a con- 
siderable proportion of the district 
is still covered with jangle, and but 
thinly inhabited, compared with the 
more central divisions of Bengal. 
The chief town is Bygonbary, which 
is the residence of the judge and 
collector, who are subordinate to the 
Dacca court of circuit. 

The result of the investivation or- 

der'd by the Marquis Weilesiey, in 
180], proved that this distrie1 con- 
tained 600,000 juhabitants, half of 
Whom were Hindoos, and the other 
tialf Mahomnedans, aud that the 
zemindars profit onthe lands was 
equal to 20 per cent. peraunud® 
- Myo Iste.—A small islaud situ-— 
ated in the Molucca pass wre, which 
separates Celebes atid .ciioli. Lat, 
19. 23’, N. Long. 120° 15/4. KE. ‘This 
island was inhabited while the Por- 
tuzuese held the Moluccas ; but the 
Dutch expelled the inhabitants, lest 
it should become convenient for the 
smuggling of spices. 

Mysou Iste—An island in the 
Eastern Sea, situated about the se- 
cond degree of south latitude, mid- 
way between the large islands of 
Ceram and Papua. in length it may 
be estimated at 50 iniles, by 15 the 
average breadth. 

On the east coast of Mysol is, the 
harbour of Efbe formed by a small 
island of the same name, on-which 
fresh water may be procured igreat 
abuildanee, withont any risk from 
the winds, as the harbour is perfectly 
land-looked.”:- Like. ‘the rest of the 
islands east of. the. Molucca passage, 


iti» inKabited by Mahommedans, 


comthonly called Malays, on the 
sea-coast; and if the interior by the 
original natives, or horaforas. The 
chiefs of the former are deominated 
rajahs, which ‘ia -a noted Hindoo 
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‘The birds of paradise come at 
certain seasons of the year in flocks 
from ‘the eastward, and scttling un 
the trees are caught with birdbiine. 
The bodies are afterwards dried with 
the -feathers on, as they are seen in 
Europe. ‘The black loory, which is 
a very scarce bird, may also occa- 
sionally be purchased here. The 
other articles of the trifling export 
commerce carried on here are, biche - 
de mar, missoy bark, ambergris, 
pearls, pearl-oystcr shells, and slaves; 
the imports are coarse picce gaods, 
cutlery, beads, iron in bars, china- 
ware, looking-glasses, and brass 
wire. The industrious Chiuesc set- 
tled at Amboyna are the principal 
traders, but the whole amount is 
very insignificant. (Forrest, Labillar- 
dierc, &c.) - : 


RIYS ORE, (Mahesasura). 

A large province inthe south of 
India, situated principally between 
the 11th and {5th degrees of vorth 
latitude, and surrounded by the Bri- 
tish territories under the Madras 
Presidency. In length it.may be 
estimated at 210 miles, by 140 the 
average breadth. 

The whole of this country is en- 
closed by the castern and western 
Ghauts, and consists of a high table 
land nearly 3000 fect above the level 
of the sea, from which rise- many 
lofty hills, and clusters of hills, con- 
taining the sources of almost all the 
vivers:-that fertilize the south of In- 


dia.. he climate in this elevated’. 


region is-tempcrate and.healthy to a 
degree: unknown in any other tract 
of the like extent within the tropjcs, 
The monsoons, or boisterous period- 
ical rains, which at different seasons 
deluge the coasts of Coromandel and 
Malabar, have their force brqken by 
the Ghauts, or mountains, and fr¥m 
either side exten into the interior 
wrovinces infrequent showers, which, ' 
chough sonigéimes heavy, are seldom 
of Jong cqiiipance, and prestive 
both the tgiferature: of the climate 
and tho¥§gpgture: of the ‘country 


* 
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throughant the year. The priucipal 
rivers ate, the Cavery, the ‘Toom- 
buddra, the Vedawati, the Bhadri, 
the Arkanati, the Penar, Palar, and 
Panaur; but, exeept the Cavery, 
none of theso rivers attain to any 
magnitude, until they quit the limits 
of the province. 
To enter the Mysore country there 
are several passes, such as the Mug- 
lee, the Palicaud, the Amboor, the 
Changama, and the Attoor; but 
those passes, while they facilitated 
the operations of Hyder, when in- 
vading the Carnatic from the Barra- 
mahal valley, were not alfended with 
any similar advantages to the in- 
vaders of his eountry; for as the 
only roads practicable united in the 
Palicaud Pass which leads to Vos- 


* goor,; he had hut one entrance into 


the Mysore country to defend. 

The dominions of the Mysore Ra- 
jah are at present divided into three 
great districts, or subayenas, called 
the Patana, the Nagara, and the 
Chatrakal Subayenas. The Patana 
district is by far the largest, and 
alone contains a greater extent of 

territory, than was originally subject 
to the Mysore Rajali’s family. It 
comprehends 91 districts, and is un- 
der the immediate inspection of the 
Dewan, or prime minister. Jn: addi- 
lion to this territory, since their con- 
nexion with the British, they have 
acquired the Chatrakal Subayena, “ 
containing 13 districts, and the Na- | 
gara, containing 19, each of which 
are superintended by a soubahdar 

From the remains of hedge:..’and. 

other signs, the Mysore profince ap- ° 
‘ pears at some former.semOve period, 


to have been in a much higher state 


of cultivation than it at present exhi- 
bits, although rapidly recavering. 
In this provinec,:when land is once 
brought into cultivation for rice, it is 
universally considered.as having ar- 
rived at the highest. possible degree 
of. improvement, and _all attempts to. 
render it more productive, by.a suc- 
cession of. crops ‘neglected as sapor- 
fluous.. Throughout India genérally. 
there are three modes of sowing the, 
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seed of rice, from whence proceed 


three modes of cultivation. In the 
first way, the seed is sown dry on the 
fields that are to bring it to maturity, 
which is called dry-seed cultivation. 
In the second, the seed is made to 
veretate before it is sown, and the 
ficld, when fitted to receive it, is 
converted to a puddle; this is called 
sprouted cultivation. In the third 


kind of cultivation, the seed is sown . 


very thick in a small plot of ground ; 
and when it has shot up a foot high, 
the young rice is transplanted into 
the fields where it is to ripen; this is 
called cultivating by transplantation. 
"The higher fields are cultivated after 
the dry-sced manner of sowing, the 
lower grounds are reserved for the 
sprouted and transplanted cultiva- 
tions. These various modes of culti- 
vating rice give the farmer a great ad- 
vantage,as by dividing thelabonr over 
a great part of the year, fewer hands 
and Iess stock are required to till. the 
same extent of ground, than if: there 
was one secd-time and one harvest. 
Besides rice, the lands produce 
the following articles; the chicadu, 
the dud’ada, the phaseolus mango, 
the dotichos catsjang, the sesamum 
orientale, and the sugar-cane, for 
which a black clay is reckoned the 
best soil. The crop ‘of raggy, or 
cynosuras corocanus, is b; far the 
‘moat important of any raiveii on the 
dry field, and supplies all the lower 
ranks of society with their common 
food. ‘The ricinus palma Christi is 
ct nati and produces abundance 
of ¢ oil, which is used for the 
*Jamp,: » gn to milch buffaloes, and 
for a variety ofsather purposes. In 
the sugar cultivation, the West India 
plauters ‘appear to have a decided 


advantage: over thgse of: Hindostan: 
in. ‘climate, ‘soit, - carriage, and skill, 


both ia agriculture : rand ‘mechanics : 


but the enormots’ price of labour, _. 
d' with: that’ of Hindostan, : 


compare 

brings them fearer an equality. 
The Estella tree thrives best in 
low satel) of wet ‘Wh ere it can: have a 
f water, “which, at particu- 


ia fenéons, is raised from the: reser-. 


‘parts of Mysore the int “yuality 
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voirs by means of machines, called 
Yatams. About Colar the poppy is 
plentifully cultivated, both for mak- ° 
ing opium, and’ on account of the 
seed, which is much used ‘in the 
sweet cakes that are eaten by the 
higher ranks: of natives. Tobacco 
is not generally raised, and‘is reck- 
oned inferior to that. which comes 
from the low country. ‘The cocoa 
nut palm in. this province begins to 
produce when seven or eight years 
old, and lives so long, that i its dura- 
tion, among such bad: chronologists 
as the natives, camot readily be 
ascertained. 'T he young trees, of a 
good quality, will give 100 nuts an- 
nually, and they come forward .at 
all seasons of the year. 

The English use but one name 


for the juices of all the different palm 


trees in Andia, and cail them toddy, 
which scems to bed’ corruptign of 
tari, the Mahommedan name for - 
the juice of the palmira, or borassus 
flabclliforif8, ‘Phe natives have 
distinct names for cach kind of j juice, 
in the qualities of which ‘there is a 
considerable ditlérence. ‘The grass 
roots are here of great length ; ond. 
béing very tenacious of life, sprout 
at every joint, aud of ‘cdurse are 
difficult to remove. Owing also to 
the extreme imperfection of their 
instruments, and want of strength . 
in their cattle, the fields in this pro. — 
vinee are very imperfectly cleaned. 

After six or cight ploughings in all 
directions, numerous small bushes 
remain as erect as before the labour 
commenced, while the ‘plough has 
not. penetrated three inches deep. 

‘The latter has ‘neithcr’coulier ‘nor: 


‘mould board; to divide and turn pver: 


the soi, — 
“In Mysore considerable attention 
is paid to the: manuring ‘of the soil. - 


Every farmer ‘collects ‘a heap from 


then yes atid litter of his cattle,, -in- 


 termixed with the ashes:and soil: of: 
their’ housés:; “but: they: ‘do: not em- 


bee be soil of: towns’: Fwo cro 
e“are: seldont “taken on the 


same: ‘field’ ‘in’ ono “year. sO 
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Yand will produce from 47 to 49 
bushels; the second quality, from 
35 to 42; and the third-quality, from 
17 to 24 bushels of rice. . It is usu- 
ally preserved in the husk, and will 
keep two years without deteriora- 
tion, and four without being unfit 
for use. : 

In lndia it is a commonly re- 
ceived opinion, that when the sup- 
ply of water is adequate, ground 
can neyer be in such gocd heart as 
when regularly cultivated by a suc- 
cession of rice crops. In all old re- 
servoirs a great part is filled up by 
the deposition from the water; and, 
when a village has been deserted for 
some time, unless the mound break 
dewn, the tanks in general become 
quite obliterated. In many paris 
of the Mysore the wells contain 


what the natives call salt water; at: 


Bangaloor thexgare several. Some 
of th@m are situated very near wells 
that are perfectly fresh, which is to 
be accounted tor from ty vertical 
position of the strata. | 
The farmers in this province have 
not usnally long leases, but it is not 
usual to change the tenant so long 
as he pays the rent. When a farmer 
yuns away. for arrears of rent or op- 
pression, and goes into the district 
of another amildar, it is not custom- 
ary, in any native government, to 
give him up; which is a consider- 
abl: check on arbitrary conduct, as 
a very unreasonable amildar would 
soon be deserted. | 
The cattle chiefly bred in’ the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam are 
cows, buflalocs, sheep, and the lonug- 
legecd goat. ‘The natives of this 
country, and of India gencrally, 
seldom use butter.in the manner Bu- 
ropeans do, but prefer what.is called 
ghee, not only because it keeps bet- 
ter, but also on. account of its hay- 
ing more taste and smell. In order 
to collect, a quantity sufficient for 
making ghee,,.the butter. is often 
kept two-gr three days, which, ina 
warm sliggate, . renders. it. raneid. 
After o4ufftient. quantity has been. 
‘c6ilected,,dt is melted in an earthen 
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pot, and boiled until all the water 
has evaporated, when it is poured 
into puts, and-kept for use. | 
The native breed of horses here, 
as in most parts of India, is asmall, 
ill-shaped, vicious poney, although 
considerable pats were taken, by 
Hyder and Tippoo, to introduce a 
better kind, but without success, 
and their cavalry continued always 
very ill-mounted. Above the Ghauts 
asses are a sort of catile very much 
used. ‘The breed is very small, no 
pains being taken to improve it, or 
to keep it from growing worse; and 
the natives never use the milk. Swine 


were Once very common in the My- 


sore, but Tippoo suececded in ba- 
nishing them from the neighbour- 
hood of the capital. The sheep are 
of three varieties as to colour—red, 
black, and white. | 

This province throughout abounds 
in iron ore, which is worked by the 
natives in a very slovenly manner. 
At the iron works near Chinnarrayan 
Durga, the workmen procure from 
the ore about 47 per cent. of mal- 


leable iron; but, as usual in India, 


it is very impure. At the smelting- 
house the buildings are so mean, that 
they go for nothing in the expense; 
and at the beginning of the season 
are put up by the workmen in the 
course of a day. 

The three large divisions of this 
provinec, named Patana, Nagara, 
und Chatrakal,- are under the in- 
spection of an officer. of rank, or 
soubahdar. .Kach district is managed 
by an amildar, who is an ofi«cr-of 
justice, police, and revenue/ but his 
authority is very limited 
unildars have under them a sufficient 


These’ 


~~ 


number of accountants, who, in the . 


Karnataca language, are called par- 
putties; and the villages under them 
are managed by gaudas and shana- 
bogas, called by tho Mahammedans 


-potails and curnums, which two of- 


lices are properly hereditary. The 
_gauda is the representative of :the 
_amildar, and the shanaboga, of. the 


village accountant. The amildars,. 


parputties, and shanabogas.are al-.. 
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most universally Brahmins ; the gau- 
das are all Sudras. : . 

‘The Mysore, upon the whole, is 
bat thinly inhabited, and not to be 
compared to Bengal, or the adja- 
cent provinces under the British go- 
vernment. In consétuence of inces- 
sant wars and calamitics, prior to 
the final conguest, in 1799, many 
districts, formerly well peopled, do 
not exhibit a vestige of a buman 
being. In 1761 it was ravaged by 
Bunee Visajee Pundit; by Madhu- 
row in 1765, 1767, and 1770; by 
TYrimbuc Row in 1771; by Ragoo- 
nanth Row in 1774; by Harry Punt 
Phurkia in 1776 and 1786; and 
lastly, in 1791 and 1792, it sustained 
most merciless ravages from the 
troops of Purseram Bhow. 

In 1799, when the conquest of 
Mysore was finally atchieved by the 
army under General Harris, the new | 
administration, established by the 
British government, commenced its 
proceedings by proclaiming an un- 
qualified remission of all balances of 
revenue, and the restoration of the 
ancicut Hindoo rate of assessment 
on the lands. In 1804 the number 
of families in the Mysore -Rajah’s 
territdrics amounted to 482,612, and 
the iubabitants to 2,171,754. Of 
these families there does not appear 
to have been more than 17,000 of 
the Mahommedan religion, which is 
wery extraordinary, considering that 
it had been 40 years the faith of their 
sovereions, The Brahmin families 
Were 25,370; the Lingait, 72,627 ; 
and thagain, 2063.‘ ae 

In 1804 the gross revenue of the 
Mysore Kajal:’sytate wits 2,581,550 
pagodas. Accounts in this province 
are kept in canter raya pagodas, aud 
the seer is the standard of weighit. 
Cloth and timber. are usually mea- 
sured by the purchascr’s cubit, which 
may be cousidered: in. all nations as 
18 inches om the:average. . Notwith« 
standing the arbitrary power of the- 
last sultan, 'Tippoo, he was. never 
able to establish au uniformity of 
weights and measures. In this coun-' 
try,: and through India generally, a 
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great deal of bullion is lost to the 
world by being buried, as, when the 
owners get old and stupified, they 
forget where their treasures are hid- 
dea; aud sometimes, when they do 
know, die without divulging the se- 
cret. 

Mysore haying submitted to the 
Mehommedan yoke at a very recent 
period, compared with the rest of 
Tlindostan, retains the primitive 
Hindoo manners and customs in 
considerable purity, [rom persous 
of this faith information is best col- 
Jeetod where a considerable manber 
of them are assembled together ; 
when a few are present, they are 
afraid of reflections from those who 
are absent; and in general the Hin- 
doos are rather inclined 1o have 
matters of business publicly dis- 
cussed. 

In this country thy person who re- 
ceives charity is always cousidcred | 
of higher rank than the donor; but 
by charity must be understood some- 
thing given to a person asking: for it 
in the name of God, as having dedi- 
cated himself to a_religioas fife. 
When sick, Hindoos often make a 
vow to subsist by begging fora ccr- 
tain number of days alter they re- 
cover. | 

When two parties in a village 
have a dispute, one of them very 
frequently has recourse to ag expe- 
dient by which they both suffer; 
and this:is the killing of a jack-ass 
in the streets, which would ensure 
the immediate desolation of the 
place, where no Hindoo would se- 
journ another night, unless by com- 
pulsion, . Even the adversaries of 
the party who killed the ass would 
think themselves bound ia hononr 
to fly. The natives have -also re- 
course to-this remedy when: they 
funcy themselves oppressed. by gu- 
veffinent in matters reluting to caste. 
‘Fhe monki¢s ayd ‘squirrels are: here 
very destrnetives bat.it is reckoned 
criminal to kill, then. . The propric- 
torof gardens used formerly to hire 
a particular class-of, men, who took 
these animals in uets, and then, I 
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‘stealth, conveyed into the gardens 
of some‘distant village; but, as the 
people there: had: recourse to . the 
same means of riddance, all parties 
became tired of the practice. | 
-~ "Phe washerman of every village, 
whose function is hereditary, washes 
all the farmers’ cloths ; and, accord- 
ing to the number of persons in cach 
‘family, receives a regulated proper- 
tion -of the crop. They also wash 
the clothes of thé panchanga, or vil- 
lage astrologer, who (they say), in 
return, visits them occasionally, and 
tells them some lies; for, that he is 
never. at the trouble of predicting 
the truth, except to those who are 
rich. ‘The Whallia caste in this pro- 
vince are considered as the very 
lowest, yet they are very desirous of 
keeping up the purity of the breed, 
and never marry but with the daugh- 
ters of families,.vith whose descent, 
_ fronflong vicinity, they are well ac- 


quainted. Every where in Mysore’ 


aid Karnata, the palanqucen bear- 
ers are of Telinga origin. ‘heir he- 
reditary chicfs are called Pedda Bui; 
which appellation, among the Eu- 
ropcans ut Madras, is bestowed on 
the head-bearer of every gentieman’s 
set. The dress of the females in 
Karnata is very becoming, and they 
possess in gencral fine forms. In 
the villages nearSeringapatam a great 
proportion of the farmers eat pork ; 
but, although the River Cavery 
abounds with fish, very few are 
caught by the natives, who are not 
partial to this species of food. In 
this province, as-in Hindostan, ge- 
ncrally the hour consists of the 60th 
part of a day, or 24 minttes, and 
the natives compute distances by an 
hour’s travelling, called at Madras 
a Malabar mile." * Oe ee 

The Hindoogs seldom erect mag- 
Nificont private dwellings; and the 


Mahommedan chicfs under Tisffoo 


were too uncertain of: their property 
to lay ougmachon buildings. Every 
thing thgvacquired. was, in general, 
immediagyy . expended on dfess, 
equipages?.and amusement, which 
Kccountsdog. thore being actually no 
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private buildings in Mysore of atry 
grandeur: 

Owing to the custom of polygamy, 
very few of the females in this coun- 
try live in a state of celibacy, ex- 
cept young widows of high caste, 
who cannot wiry again. ‘I'hese, 
however, are numecrous, as matches 
betwixt old men and mere children 
are very frequent. ‘The comfort of 
having children: is, in general, all 
the pleasure that ‘married women of 
high rank enjoy in India. ‘Where 
polygamy prevails, love is but little 
known; or if it docs possess a man, 
he is usually captivated by some art- 
ful dancing girl, and not by any of 
his wives. In general a man may 
marry aS many wives as he can 
maintain or procure; but here the 
first is not very difficult, the women 
being extremely industrious, both in 


the field and in spinning. With a 


few exceptions, the females arc not 
strictly confined; but, on marriage, 
they adopt the religious forms of 
their husband. Among some castes 
widows cannot marry again, and 
were expected to burn themselves 
alive with their hushands; but this 
practice is now become obsolete. In 
every part of India, a man’s marry- 
ing his unele’s daughter is looked 
upon as.incestuous. . . 

The subdivision of caste through- 
out ‘Hindestan is infinite. The 
Brahmins assert, that they are di 
vided into at least 2000 tribes, which 
never intermarry, although permit- 
ted to do so without infringing thir 
caste. In Mysore the Brahpdds are 
divided into three’ princiyial sects ;‘ 
the Smartal; the Sri \eishiiavam, and 
the Madual. The Nairs’ of Mala- 


bar, like the Khayastas of Bengal, 


are of the ‘highest class of Sudras. , 
A great majonty of the Hindoo 
castes are allowed by their religion 
to eat animal food, ‘and a consider- : 
able number to: ‘drink. spirituous 
liquors. ee eo 
‘In the country-around Seringapa- 
tam, the division of the people into 
what are called the-right aud left. 
hand sides, is productive of consi-~ 
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durable effect. The first compre- 
hends nine castes, and the last 18, 
"he circumstances that add dignity 
to a caste in this country are—its 
being restricted from the pleasures 
of the table; the following of no 
usefal employ ‘ment ? aud being de- 
dicated to what are here called | piety 
and Icarning. Almost every man 
endeavours to assume as much as 
possible the appearance of these per- 
fections ; and among the people of 
this country a hy pocritical cant is a 
very prevailing fashion, 

‘Lhe males of the Mysore Rajah’s 
family are said to be divided into 
two great branches—the Rajah Bun- 
das, and the Collalays, who inter- 
mary. The head of the first is the 
eurtur, or sovereign; and of the last 
the delawai. Some of the males of 
each family are of Vishnu’s side, 
aud some of them of Siva’s; but 
none wear the linga, and all ac- 
knowledge the .Bralinins as_ their 
gooroos (priests). ‘The curtur im- 
mediately on ascending the throne, 
whatever religion he may have been 
educated in, ‘always adopts the ce- 
remonies at least of the Sri Vaish- 
Hamam, -Qu the contrary, the la- 
dies of both families wear the linga, 
reject the authority of the Brahmins, 
and are under the spiritual guidance 
ef the Jangamas, This arrange- 
ment among other nations would be 
‘\considered extraordinary, but among 
the Hindoos is not uncommon. 


aos the Hindoos a man jis - 


-koned ;ood who prays constantly, 
bests ~s great alms on_ religious 
° mendictuts, and who makes tanks, 
reservoirs? chey tries, pfid gardens. 
To be absorbed into the substance 
of their gods, is supposed, by tho 
Lindoos, to be the greatcat possible 
iclicity, and only Happens to parti- 
cular favourites. ‘The -rich. among 
the lower castes procure: absolution, 


by giving charity to the Brahmins; 
the'poor must trust ta the mercy of. 


God. . 
About ‘Silagntta, the princi at ob- 
ject %of . worship -with the -Morasa 


inbe j is, an image called. Cala Bhai- 


ool 
rava, Which signifies. the black dog ; 
and, occasiqually, at this temple, a 
singular sacrifice is made. When a 
woman is from 15 to 20 vears of age, 
and has borne some children, fer- 
rified lest the angry dcity should de- 
prive her of her infants, she goes te 
the temple, and, as an offering to 
appease his wrath, she cats off one 
or two of the fingers of: her right 
hand, 

When a new village is founded, it 
is customary, in some parts of the 
country, to place a larze stono in or 
neu the village, which is considered 
us representing the god of the vil- 
lage; and wherever a stream is found 
by its windings to run counter to the 
general direction of the river it be- 
longs to, it is considered by the Hin- 
doos as holy, and to buth sacrifices 
are offered. 

The Mysore Roajah’s family is 
supposed to have bad its origin“from 
the Yadava tribe,which boasts among 
its eminent characters Krishna, the 
celebrated Hindoo Apollo, and ata 
remote period had its residence in 
the vicinity of Dwaraca, in the Guj- 
rat Peninsula. ‘The first severcign 
on record is Cham Raj,who ascended 
the throne in A. D. 1507; but he 
may be considered as having been 
merely a wadcyar, or governor of a 
sinall district. 

‘Tim Raj reigned in 1548, and add- 
ed some small territories to his do- 
minions, _ 

Hecre Cham Raj reigned it in 1571, 
and died in 1576. He was succceded 
hy Betad Wadcyar, his cousin, who 
was supplanted in his government. 
by hissyounger brother, Raj Wadc- 
yar. . This sovercign appears to have 


‘been the greatest conqucror of the 


Mysore family, and more than dou- 
bled: the extent of his dominions, 
In 1610 he acquired the important 
foftress ‘of: Seringapatam, from the 


‘viceroy, on the part of the falling dy- 


nasty of Bijanagur.. He: was suc- 
ceeded by his. grandson, a 
. Sham Raj, who added. considera- 


‘bly to the. meme pees and 


died in 1637, . 


Immadde’ 
of Raj Wadyar,: was ‘his ‘successor, 
and was: poisoned at the expiration 
of a year -by his-dalawai, or prime 
minister, = 
«@anhty Revy Narsa Raj, the son of 
Betad-Cham Raj Wadeyar, was the 
next sovereign of Mysore,* and was 
the first prince who established a 
mint, and coined hoons (pagodas) 
und fanania, still called -atter his 
mume. He reigned from 1639 to 
1659. Fae Wr 

Dud Deo Ray was his successor, 
and reigned until 1672, during which 
interval he made: many cotiquests, 
from the neighbouring W adeyars and 
Nuiks, : ibe 

Chick Deo Raj ascended the 
throne in 1672, and died in 1704. 
This prince completed the subjuga- 
tion of the turbulent Wadeyars,made 
a new land assessment, which, in a 
greaf measnre, still subsists, aud de- 
stroyed the Jungum priests. His 
prime minister tur 14-years twas a Jain 
Pundit. Among other places he ac- 
quired Bangaluor by purchase, 

Canty Raj, son of the last sove- 
reign, ascended the throne in 1704, 
Having been born deaf and dumb, 
he was suruamed Mook Arsoo, the 
Dumb Sovercign. In this reign be- 
gan the influence of the Dalawais, 
or ministers, which ever alter kept 
the rajahs as mere pageants. He 
died in 1714, and was succeded by 

Vad Kishen Raj, whose dalawai 
was Deo Raj. Te diced in 1731, and 
was succceded by Cham Raj, whose 
chief ministers were Deo Kaj and 
Nanscraj. They’ deposed and im- 
prisoned him in 1734, and placed on 
the throne © 

Chick Kishen Raj, whose mitis- 
ters were Deo Raj and the younger 
Nuascraj, who undertook the long 
siege of 'frichinopoly, where-he was 
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Raj; the posthumous son 


bafiled by Major Lawrence. Tn This: 


reign appeared [Hyder Ali Khan, who 
afterwards became supreme mouarelr 
of Mysore, and many adjacent pro- 
vinceés:. He was 27 years of ag€be- 
ve heentered the military service, 

wpieh* he after’ made so distin- 
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guished a figure, and was’ through 
lite unable cither to read or write, 
‘This happened in 1749; but it was 
A.D. 1755 before he had his-first se- 
parate command, wher he was sent 
by the Dalawai Nunseraj to subdue 
Dindigul, which he effected. 

. In 1760 Hyder attained the sove- 
reign ‘authority, having banished 
Nunseraj, his patron, and retaining 
the raja as @ pageant. ‘The same 
year he was expelicd from Seringa- 


- patam by his own Dewan Kundce 


Row; but in 1761 he re-instated 
himself, and ever after held tho yzo- 
vernminent with a fifrm hand, In 1763 
he conquered Bednore, Svonda, and 
Canara; and, in 1766, Calicut, and 
the greater part of Malabar. ‘This 
year the nominal rajah, Chick Kishen 
Deo Raj Wadeyar died, when Hyder 
ordered his eldest son ta be installed 
ax hés successor with the usual for- 
malities. In 771 Hyder was totally 
deteated by Madhurow the Peshwa 
of the Mahratias, but afterwards re- 
covered his power and possessions, 
Jn 1780 he invaded the lower Car- 
natic, which He’ desolated with fire 
and sword, carrying his ravages td 
the gates of Madras. By the firm- 
ness and exertions of Mr. Hastings, 
and the military talents of: Sir Niyre 
Coote, his progress was arrested ; 
but being powerfully assisted by the 
French, he was enabled to carry on 
un indecisive warfare until the 9th of” 
December, 1782, when he dicd, leav- 
ing his throne to his son 'Tippoo, who 
had already established fis reprtu- 
lion as a general. rd 
Tippoo Sultan prosecuted the war: 
until the 11th of Masch, 4784, when 
by the peace in Europe being de- 
.prived of ‘the co-operation. of his 
kreuch allies, ip coucluded a treaty 
on honourable ‘terms. - }'rom_ this” 
date he was occupiod in harassing 
and subduing his neighbours ‘uatil 
1790, when he made an unprovoked 
attack on the Rajah of 'lravancor, 
who calied on the British goveri-. 
ment for the assistance stipulated by 
treaties.’ A War commenced ih con- 


_ sequence, which: terminated’ 6n ‘the 
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46th of March, 1792, in a peace con- 
cluded by Lord Cornwallis under the 
walls of Seringapatain, which. de- 
prived him of one half of his domi- 
nions, and rendered the remainder 
of uncertain tenure. ‘To recover his 
lost power, and gratify his hatred to 
the British, he solicited the alliance of 
the French Republic, and of Ze- 
maun Shah, and endeavoured to ex- 
cite disaffection and rebellion among 
the Mahommedan inhabitants of the 
British provinces. A second war 
ensued, which for him had a fatal 
conclusion. On the 4th of May, 
1799, Seringapatam, his capital, was 
stormed by the British army under 
General Harris, when he fell by an 
unknown hand, and with him ter- 
minated the Mahommedan Mysore 
dynasty, having lasted 38 years. 

On the 22d of June, 1799, the Bri- 
tish government raised to the throne 
Maha Rajah Krishna Udiaver (then 
six years of age), a legitimate de- 
scendant of the ancient Mysore fa- 
mily, which had been superseded by 
that of Hyder. By « subsidiary 
treaty conchided with him on the 
Sth of July, it was stipulated, that 
the Company should maintain a mi- 
litary force for the defence of My- 
sure, against all external cnemies; 
and that the rajah should pay an 
annual subsidy of seven lacks of 
parodas for its support. In extra- 
‘ordiuary cases of warfare the ex- 
penses to be amicably arranged, aud 


the friends and enemies of the one~ 


idybe considered in the same rela- 
tion tz the other. Since that period 
the inhabitants of Mysore have been 
undisturbed by forcign es asion, or 
internal disscusioh ahd, under the 
_able management of the Rajahs De- 
wan Purneah, agricylture has been 
encouraged, and thé population of 
the country increased. (F. Bucha- 


nan, , Witks, Dirom,- Malcolm, Lord no’ 
. .. Ghoorkali: Rajah of Nepaul’s forces, 
Isle) —An . 


‘dlentia, Treaties, §e.) 
Mysory, (or Shoutin’s 
island in thc Eastery Seas, situated 
té:thie north of the great bay, in the 


Ist sri Ae'of Papua,. or. New Guinea, ; 


aliout the first. degree .of south lati-. 
a a ee oe ae 20 
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tude, and one day’s sai] distant from 
Dong Harbour. In length it may be 
estimated at 75 miles, by 20° the 
average breadth,-: ‘The name of this 
islund has undergone several changes, 
as it was originally named Llorn 
Island ; but the crews of Shoutens 
and of the Maries ships, in :1616, 
changed its appellation to Shoutens’ 
Isle. 'The name by which it is known 
to the natives of the adjacent islands 
is Mysury. : 

Respecting this island our inform- 
ation is very scanty. Captain l’or- 
rest, from the narratives of the Ma- 
lays, describes it as well inhabited, 
under the government of rajahs, and 
very productive of calavances. 


ae arene ae ea 
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NaDED.—A town in the Deccan, 
situated on the Cauvery River, about 
100 miles above Hyderbad, the Ni- 
zam’s capital, It is supposed that 
Gooroo Goviud, the tenth and inar- 
tial high priest of the Sciks, died 
here A. D. 1708. , 

NabDong, (Nudon).—-This is the 
principal tow: in the Kangrah coun- 


try, in the province of Lahore, and is 


situated on the cast side of the Be. 


‘yah, 120 miles Ii, by N. from the city 


of Lahore. Lat. 319.59’. N. Long. 
75°, 47'. EB. 

The Nadone District is a moun- 
tainous tract of country, which bor- 
ders on the Punjab of the Lahore 
province, situated N.W. from Scrin- 
agur, and S, E. from Jamboe, and 
to the westward is bounded by the 
Seik territories. . 'The present Rajah 
of Nadone Sansar Chand is a chief 
of considerable respectability, and 
his territory naturally strong ; it was, 
not#ithstanding, overrun by the 


who, -in 1806, o€cupied the town. 
(Maleola, Foster, &c.). 

NaGAaL, (Nagalaya, abounding in 
Snahes).—A. town in the province of -. 
Delhi, situated on the egst side off 
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the Ganges, 18 miles. south from 
Hurdwar.. Lat. 29°. 43°. N. Long. 
78°. 10’. E. r 

N AGAMANG aLAM.-—A large square 
mud_ fort in.the Mysore. Rajab’s ter- 
xitories, 29 miles north from Serin- 
yapatam, containing a square cita- 
del-in its centre. Gat, 12°. 49’. N. 
Long, 76°. 57’. E. In. the inner fort 
are two square temples, some other 
religious buildings, and public of- 
fices, besides some large granarics— 
allin ruins. ‘he town and all these 
buildings are said to. have been 
crectcd, about 600 years ago, by a 
prince Tamed Jagadeva Raya, of 
the same family with the present 
Mysore Rajah. Before the invasion 
ef Pusseram Bhow it contained 1500 
houses, which were in consequence 


reduced to 300; but the place is re- . 


covering rapidly. 

NAGHERY, (Nagart.)—A_ town in 
the Carnatic, 48 miles N.W. by W. 

from Madras. Lat. 13°. 19%. N, 

‘Long. 79% 45. E.. 

NAGJERY.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the proviuce of 
-Khandesh, 32. miles W. by N, trom 
Boorhanpoor. Lat.. 21% 25’, N. 
Long. 75°. 50’. I. - 

Nacne.—-A small river in the 
Gujrat Peninsula, which rises in a 
rauge of hills 14 miles to the S. E. 
of Lawria, passes the city of Noan- 
agur, and afterwards falls into .the 
shallow part of the Gulf of Cutch, 
here named the Run. ‘The name of 
this river. is derived from a fabulous 
‘traditibnary story of an enormous 
‘ag, or snake, which dwelt in a 


tank. among the hills; and, endca- . 


vouring to escape from his enemies, 
burst “the bank, and formed: the 
channel of. the, river, Its waters are 
estecmed. by the natives as having 
an excellent quality in promoting 
the-dying of cloth... 

Nacornussy, ( Nagarabashi. 3A 
town in the province. >of Bahar, dis- 
triet of Tirhoot, 4) miles N. E. from 


‘Patna. Lat. 25° 53’. N. 
5°. 8’. E, 


. Nacore, ¢ Nagar a).—A sea-port 
‘town in éhe-prevince of ‘lanjore, 14 


ia . 


- NAGORE. 


miles south from bikes Goer Lat. 
10°. 49’. N. Long. 7 3 

From this quarter a very ee 
sive export of piece goods to the 
eastward, to the Isles of France, and 
to America. 'The imports from the 
eastward are pepper, betel nut, ben- 
zoin, sugar, and gallingal ; from 
Bengal borax, cummin sceds, gin- 


‘ger, loug pepper, wheat, and sugar ; 


from Ceylon large supplies of betel 
nut, paliirahs, arrack, chanks, and 
coffee; trom Penang pepper, betel 
put, camphor, i iron, and sugar. 

The total value of the imports 
from places beyond the territories of 
Madras, from the Ist of May, 181], 


to the 30th of April, 1812, was 

903,171 rupecs, viz. 

Fron America - - - - 29,175 
Calcutta - - + = 52,553 
poe -~ - - - 7,140 

Ceylon - - = - 207,871 
Eastward - - - - 329,813 
Museat- - - - - 5,545 
Pegpue - - - - - 3,399 


Prince of Wales’s Is- 

land = - - - 
Surat - - - -.- 
Travancor - - - - 
Various places - - 


171,471 
1,036 
1,689 

93,639 


Arcot rupees 903,171 


The total value of the exports to 
places beyond the territories of the 


Madras government, during. the © 
above period, was 933,006 rupees, 
viz. 


'’o America - - -. - - 45,36 
Batavia - - - - 45,929 
Calcutta - - - at 39,294 
Ceylok, - - - -« - 336,739 
China Se 7 - - 1,859 
Kastward - - - - - 96,831 
Isle of Franee - - - 4,030 
Pegue- % - - - - 1,000: 


- Prince of W ‘ales's I alan 313, ,080 
Various places - =. - 90,928 
. + omysielene— 


“Arcot rupees, x 939,006 


In the course. ‘of: ‘the. shove poued peyed 
1293 vessels and craft, , mMadsuANg 


38, 868 dons, arrived, and 198 Nitto, 
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measuring 50,245 tons, departed. 
(Parliamentary Reports, $c.) 

Nacorr.—A_ Rajpoot district in 
the eastern quarter of the province 
of Ajmeer, situated principally be- 
tween the 26th and 27th degrecs of 
north latitude. By Abul Fazel, in 
1582, it is described as follows: 

“ Tfadowty, called also sircar Na- 
gore, is inhabited by the Hadeh 
tribe. It contains 31 mahals, mea- 
surement 837,450 beevahs ; revenue 
40,389,830 dams, Seyarghal 308,051 
dams. ‘This sircar furnishes 4500 
cavalry, aud 22,000 inlantry.” 

We know very little of this dis- 
trict in modern times, except that it 

is subdivided among a number of 
petty chiefs, occasionally acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the Jye- 
nagur Rajah, and always from their 
internal dissensions liable to the de- 
predations of the Maharattas. A 
Rajah of Nagore is mentioned in 
1542, as having been defeated by 
Shere Khan the Afghan, who ex- 
pelled Humayoon. 

Nacort.—A Rajpoot town in the 
pou of Ajmecr, 45 miles N. W. 
rom the city of Ajmcer. Lat. 27°. 
N. Long. 74°. 15’. E. 

NaGore.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Birbhoom, 63 
miles W.S. W. from Moorshedabad. 
Lat. 23°. 56’. N. Long. 87°, 20°. E. 
"There is a hot well ata short dist- 
gnce to the south of Nagore, ata 
}lace named Becassore. Nagore is 

icntioned as a Mahommedan for- 
thess, and the capital of the Birb- 
hoon: ‘istrict, so early as A.D. 1244, 

NaGokecorg.—sSce Cote Kaun- 
GRAH, “Lt : 

NaGPoor, (CaUTATZA district in 
the southern extremity of the Ba- 
har proviuce, situategl principally be- 
tween the 22d and 23d degrees of 
north latitude. To the north it is 
bounded by Ramgur and Palamow ; 
to the south by the independent dis- 
trict of Gangpoor; to the east it has 

" Ramgur and Singhboom; and to the 
west Palamow and Jushpoor. ‘The 
‘ancieht Hindoo province of Gund- 

wana "borders this district 
aa a 2Q2 


-they quit its limits. 


on the 
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southern, eastern, and western quar- 
ters; and the district was probably 
one of the latest conquests effected 
by the Mabommédans in this part of 
‘Hindostan—a very great propurtion 
of the inhabitants are consequently 


of the old Hindoo persuasion. 


The surface of the country is hilly, 
but not mountainous, and generally 
much covered with jungle. Under 
the Mogul government it was long a 
frontier government, but partially 
subdued and occupied by native ze- 
mindars, who werg little interfcred 
with so long-as they paid the re- 
enne stipulated, It still continues 
one of the wildest and least culti- 
vated of the Company's districts, 
and from its want of inland naviga- 
tion will probably never be a country 
of much export. Like other hilly 
districts, Chuta Nuagpoor contains — 
the sourees of many streams, but 
they attain to no magnitude*until | 
The soil is ju 
many parts highly impregnated with 
iron, which might be procured in 


‘considerable quantitics, but ean be 


imported from Europe at so :node- 

rate an expense, that its production 

here is no object. This district is 

distinguished by the term chuta (it- 

tle), to distinguish it from the other 

Napoor possessed by the Bhoonslah. 
Muaharatta fiunily. ‘The name Nag- 

poor indicates that in the opinion of 
the natives the territory contains 

diamouds, 

Nacpoox, (Nogapura, the Town of 
Serpents).—A large town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, and the capital 
of the territories of the Nagpoor 
Maharattas, Lat. 219. 0’. N. Long. 
79°. 45’. E.- It has been generaliv 
supposed that this city is the capital 
of Berar, but this is a mistake; the 
inhabitants of Nagpoor considcring 
Berar as an adjuining province, the 
capital of which is Elfichpoor. — 
“This capital of the Kasten Ma- 
harattas is a cif} of modern date, 
and though very extensive and po-- 
puPous, is ineanly built—the streets | 
being narrow and -filthy, aud..the 
houses covered with tiles. Wheh 


- 
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Ragojee Bhoonslah fixed here the 
stat of government it was an insig- 
nificant village. which he surronnded 
with a rampart ; but still it cannot 
be described as a fortified town, or 
capable of resisting an cnemy even 
for a single day. If stands on a fine 
high plain, which is fertile and well 
cultivated, and bounded by hills of 
moderate height tothe N. W. and 8S. 
The Nag Nuddy, a rivulet running 
to the southward, communicates the 
name of thetown. ‘The general ap- 
pearance of the eountry to the north 
is that of a forest, with villages and 


small towns thinly scattered over it, 


Including the suburhs the population 
has been estimated at 80,000 inha- 
bitants. 

The Maharatta Rajahs of Nagpoor 
being descended from the line of Se- 
rajec, pretend to a superiority over 
the Poonah family, although the first 
sovereign was Ragojce Bhoouslah, a 
gencral in the service of the Peshwa, 
and dispatched by him to effect the 
conquest of this country about the 
year 1740. He was suceceded by 
his son Janojee, who died A. D. 
1772. His successor, in 1774, alter 

many contests with the diflerent 
members of his family, was his ne- 
phew, Ragojee Bhoonslah, under 
the rerency of his father, Madhajec 
Bhoonslah. ‘The latter died many 
years avo, hut the former still con- 
linues on the throne. 

The policy of this state has, in 
general, been to interfere as little as 
possible with the contests of the 
neighbouring potentates, and for 
many ‘years its internal dissensions 
furnished its sovereigns with: sulti- 
cient occupation. Their territories 
being of great extent, wild, and de- 
solate, presented many obstacles, 
and few temptations to the cupidity 
of their neighbours; they conse- 
quently ‘yemained for many ytars 


‘exempt from external ‘warfare, until, 
$n 18038, the Nagpoor ‘Rajah was in- 


duced to jom Dowlet Row Sindiaina 
confederacy against the Britis go- 
vernment. The signal defeats they 


Zustained from General Wellesicy at 
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Assye and Argaum, soon compelicd 
the former to sue most urgently for 
peace, which was grante ‘don the 
17th Dee. 1863, whe na treaty of 
peace was concluded by General 
Wellesley op the part of the British 
government, and = Jeswunt Row 
Rawchander’on the partof Ragoice 
Bhoonslah; by the conditions 
which the latter ceded the province 
of Cuttack, including the port and 
district of Balasore. “By this treaty 
he likewise ceded all th: territory of 
which he collected the revenue in 
conjunction with the Nizam, and 
fixed his western frontier at the River 
Warda, trom where it issnes in the 


of 


Injardy Thills, to-its junction with | 


the Godavery. The hills on which 
the forts of Gawelghur aud Ner- 
nulah stand, with a contignous dlis- 
trict to the amount of four lacks of 
rupecs, to remain with the rajal: 
but every thing else south of the 
Injardy Lills, and west of tbe W ur- 
da, to be ceded to the British and 
their allies.” On any dispute arising 
the British engaged to mediate im- 
partially between the Nizam and the 
Rajah, and the latter agreed never 
to receive any Kuropean into his ser- 
vice without the consent of the Bri- 
tish government, During the war 
possession had been taken of the 
districts of Sumbhulpvor and Patna 
in the ‘provinee of Gundwana; but 
in consequence of the amicable re, 
lations subsisting between the states 
they were restored in 1806; and, in 
1809, the rajah again experieng!d 
the benefit of the British alligy<t, by 
the powerful assistance afforded hin 
against Atwger Khgy ané his horde 
of depredators.” 

The dominions of this prince still 
oceupy a very ¢xtensive region, and 
comprehend gréat part of the ancient 
Hindoo province of Gundwana. In 
their utmost dimynsions they border 
on Bengal, the Northern Circars, 


and the Nizam’s territories in the ~ 


Decean; 
the country never having been per- 
feetly subdued, pays no tribute, un- 


less when compelled by the presence’ 


but adarge proportion of: 
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of an army; and the more inacces- 
sibie parts pay uo revenue whatever, 
The districts more immediately oc- 
cupicd by the subjects of the Nag- 
poor Rajah, are those in the vicinity 
of his capital--Chooteesghur, Rat- 
tunpoor, and Chandah; together with 
several strong fortresses, such as Ga- 
weleharand Narnallah, in the Berar 
province, 

‘Travelling distance from Tfyder- 
abad, 321 miles; from Oojain, 340; 
from Poonah, 486; from Delhi, 631; 
from Madras, 673; from Calcutta, 
723; and from Bombay, 577 miles, 
(Leckie, Rennel, Treaties, Se. Se.) 

Naury SANKSR.—A province in 
Tibet, bounded on the south by the 
[imalaya tidve of mountains, hav- 
ing the Lahdack country to the NH, 


Respec liug this region very little is. 


known, but it is described as produc- 
ing sulphur aud quicksilver among 
the mountains, and borax in the 
stagnated lakes of the low countries. 
The sources of many of the rivers of 
{findostau were formerly supposed 
to exist in this region, but this no- 
tion has been exploded since that of 


the Ganges was discovered to issuc_ 


on the svath of the great Liimalaya 
chain. 


Naunyn, (Nahan),—A district on the - 
bya large bay, does not ‘probably 


N. 1. frontier of the Delhi province, 
being partly situated in that pro- 


vince, and partly iu Serinagur, hav-. 


iwg the River Jumna for ifs caster. 
By undary, which here in the month 
\March i is as wide as the Ganges 
in fiz same latitude. . 
~ The wile of this country may be 
described eg woody. and yountain- 
‘ous. In the neigisssedood of the 
town of Nalin the country is inter- 
spersed with low hills, which tre- 
ajucntly open into ex$ensive wastes 
overgrown with wood, and which do 
not appear, to have ever been sub- 
jected to cultivation. 
to Bellaspoor the mountains are of a 


great height, with narrow breaks, - 
which serve to discharge the de- 
‘From the top of | 


scending streams. 
these. mountains the plains of Sir- 
hind present ‘a wide prospect to the 


From Nahn. 
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S. I. S, and S. W. the ‘view to 
the uorthward is terminated at a 
short distance by.euowy mountains. 
There is no cultivation scen in the 
neighbourhood of the Jumna, al- 
though a spacions plain extends on 
the west side, which might be water- 
ed without much difficulty from that 
river, (‘rom Nahn the northern sides 
of the hills produce the Seoteh fir in 
great abundance, and the willow is 
frequently found. This district is 
also Known by thg appellation of 
Siremonue.  Ftis ed by uative, 
chiefs, subject to the extortions both 
of the Seiks and Ghoorkhalies of . 
Nepaul. (Foster, Kirkpatrich, Se.) 

NAHN.— A town in Northern Hin- 
dostan, the capital of a district of 
the same name, and situated on the 
top of a bigh mountain, Lat. 30° 
41',N. Lone, 779°. 7', Ei. 

N AIRs.-—See Mabanan. » 

NAMboony.—aA_ town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the province of 
Aurungabad, 16 miles north from 
Ahmednuggur. Lat. 19°. 15’. N. 
Long. 43°, ae hi 

Nanxcowny Iste.—One of the Ni- 
coban Islands, about 25 miles in cir- 
eumference, Lat. 7°. 574, N. Long. 
93°. 43’. i. Phe Island of Coniarty 
lies contiguons; aid, being excavated 


contain more square miles of laud: 
than this isle. ‘The space between: 
these two islands forms a capacious 
and excellent harbour ; the eastern | 
entrance of which is sheltered: by. 
another island,. called Trikut, lying 
at the distance of a leawne. The. 
inlet from’ the west is narrow, but 
sufficiently deep to adinit the Jargest 
ships. 

The soil is rich, but little culti- 
vated. “The natural productions are 
cocoa nuts, papias, plantains, limes, 
tamaginds; betel nut, aud the. mel- 
lori (a species of. bread fruit). Yams , 
and other roots ae cultiv ated and. 


thrive, but rice is unknown. The 
mangestecn tree and piue apples 
srow wild. The two istands of ! fae 


cowry aud Comarty are said, to con-. 
tain 13 villages, each posscssing 
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about 50 or 60 inhabitants; the po- 
pulation of both may, therefore, be 
estimated at 800 ‘souls. ‘They live 
mostly on the sea shore, and their 
houses aré.erected on piles, frequent- 
ky so near the shore as to adinit of 
the tide flowing under them. The 
men are stout and well Jimbed, but 
extremely indolent; the women being 
much more active, although inferior 
in stature. Contrary to the usual 
custom of ihe natives of India, fe- 
males shave theiy heads, or keep the 
hair close cropped. 

The inhabitants of Nancowry are 
described as hospitable aud honest, 
and remarkable for their strict ad- 
herence to ‘trath; in which, if trae, 
they certainly differ trom their neigh- 
bours on the continent. It is also 
asserted that such crimes as theft, 
robbery, and murder, are unknown. 
They are fond‘of intoxication, and 
if they happen to quarrel they drab 
each other with hard and knotty 
sticks, vntil ng longer able to en- 
dure the contest; after which they 
put a stop to the combat by mutual 
agreement, and all get drunk ayain. 

The Panes long possessed a set- 
Uement on this island, which existed 
vo late as 1791. It consisted of a 
serjeant and three or four soldiers, a 
few black slaves, and two rasty old 
pieces of ordnance. ‘They had two 
houses; one inhabited by this garri- 
sow, and the other by missionaries. 
The island is amnuatfy visited by 
from 15 to 20 large prows, with Ma- 
lays and Chinese from the Coast of 
“Malacca, in quest of the edible bird 
nests; the crews of which always 
create much confusion and quarrel- 
ing amoug the islanders, who are 
otherwise peaccable. (Hamilton, Col. 
Colebrooke, Haensel, §c.) 

NanbaPprayvaGa.—A place of pil- 
grimage in Northern Hindostan, in 
the province of Serinagur, situated 
at the couflueucéof the Alacananda 


with the Nandacni, a small river” 


which flows from the south 3.°.°E. 
Fat. 30°. 22, N. Long. 79° 22! 


"This is the most northerly of the 
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prayagas, or holy places, and there 
was formerly a temple and sinall 
village on the spot, but no remains 
of cither are now to be seen. <A few 
grain dealers occasionally fix their 
temporary shopshere ; and, to supply 
the want of a temple in a place of 
such sanctity, a few loose stones are 
piled up, on which some Hindoo 
Images are exposed for the adoration 
of the pilgrims. (Raper, §c.) 

NANDERE, (Nandira).—A_ small 
province in the Deccan, situated © 
about the 19th degree of north lati- 
tude, and intersected by the Goda- 
very. Whicn the Institutes of Acber 
were compiled, Nandere was com- 
prehended in the soubah of Berar, 
under the name of Sircar Telinga- 
neh, but was alterwards raised to 
the dignity of a separate province. 
Its limits have never been accurately 
defined, but it may be estimated at 
150 miles in length, by 35 miles the 
averare breadth. Abul Fazel’s de- 
scription is as follows: 

“ Sircar Telinganeh, containing 
19 mahals; revenue 71,904,000 dams, 


‘Scyarghal 6,600,000 dams.” 


‘Jn the present geographical situa- 
tion of Nandere, it is bounded on 
the north by Berar ;‘on the south by 
Hyderahad and Beeder ; on the east 
by Gundwana; and on the west by 
Aurungabad. ‘I'he soil is very fer- - 
tile and well watered, and capable 
of supporting aamuch greater popi- 
lation than it at present possesse:: ; 
the whole number not exceedjng 
half a million, of whom not atove 
1-10th are Mahommedans. The 
province has long beep subject to 
the Nizam -etfy, and continues 
comprehended in the dominions of 
that sovercigy, liable to much mis- 
government. \.The principal towns, 
are Nandere, Candhar, Balcundah, 
and Nirmuhl. (Abul Fazel, Rennel, 
Se. Fe.) bee : 

Nanboor, (Nandaver)—A town 
in the Northern Circars, 74 miles 
S. W. by S. from Vizagapatam. Lat. 


17°. 27. 'N. Long. 82°. 25'. E. 


NANPARAH—-A town in the Na- 


bob of Oude’s territories, 80 miles. 


NARNALLAH, 


N.N. E.-from Lucknow. Lat. 27°. 
52’, N. Long. 81° 30’. E 
NaPPAH.—A town in the provinee 
of Gujrat, 30 miles E. by N. from 
Camnbay. Lat. 22°. 27’, N. Long. 
73°.15. E. 
NARANGABAD.—A town in the 
Nabob of Oude’s territories, 70 miles 
N. N. W. from Lucknow. Lat. 27°. 
45’. N. Long. 80° 30’. E. 
NARAYONGUNGE.—A considerable 
inland trading town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Dacca Jelal- 
poor, situated on the west side of a 
branch of the Brahmapootra, named 
the Situl Luckia, Lat. 23° 37’. N. 
Long. 90°. 35’. KE. ‘The inhabitants 
of this place amount to above 15,000, 
and carry on a great trade in salt, 
grain, tobacco, and lime; and the 
town exhibits a scene of commercial 
activity seldom scen in a community 
entirely composed of Hindus. Most 
of the principal merchants are not 
natives of the town, nor of the sur- 
rounding country, but accidental 
settlers from distant districts, who 
do not bring their families with them. 
During the height of the rains the 
adjacent country is almost entirely 
covered with waters; but when with- 
in bounds the Luckia is one of the 
most beautitul rivers in Bengal, and 
here presents a scene of animated 
industry, not general in the pro- 
vince. In the surrounding country 
‘are the remains of many fortifica- 
‘ions, erected to repel the invasions 
et the Mughs, but which do not ap- 
per to have been well calculated 
for the purpose intended. On the 
opposite side of the river, stew miles 
above Narayony»rq,.48 a place of 
Mahominedan pilgrimage, named 
Cuddumresool, where is shewn a 
footmark of the prfphet, much re- 
verenced by the pious of that faith, 
who resort to. it in great numbers 
from Dacca and the adjacent vil- 
lages. «! a 


NARANGUR, (Narayanughar).—A 


town in the provinte of Orissa, dis- 


trict of Midnapoor, 66: miles S. W.. 


from Caleptta. » Lat, .22% 11. .N. 
 Long,-87% 35'.,. Be. 3. 7 


the city of Agra. 
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NARASINGHAPOOR.— A {own in the 
Mysore Rajah’s térritories, situated 
on the banks of the Cauvery, imme- 
diately below. its junction with the 
Capini,-26 miles 8S. E, from Seringa- 
putam.. Lat. 12°. 8’..N. Long. 77°. 
5’. E. 7 | : 
‘This place at present contains 
about 300 houses. A few miles fur- 


‘ther down the Cavery, in the month 
‘of October, is a large and deep river, 


flowing with a gentle. stream about 
a quarter of a mile in Width. In the 
hot season it is fofdabie; but after 
heavy rains, it rises above its level 
in October 10 or 12 feet perpendi- 
cular, and completely fills its chan+ 
nel. The only ferry-boats here are 
what are called donies, which are 
baskets of a circular form, eight or 
10 fect in diameter, and covered with 
leather. 

Near, to Narasinghapoor, between 
the Neelaserry and Moguroo, is a 
fine plain of rich black mould, fit for 
any cultivation. Soil of this descrip- 
tion produces annually two crops, 
the first of Jola (Efoleus Sorghum), 
and the second of cotton, which last 
is the chief article cultivated. (7 
Buchanan, §e.) 

NaRIAD.—A_ town formerly be- 
longing to the Guicowar Maharatta 
chief, in the province of Gujrat, 25 
miles N,N. E. from Cambay. Lat. 
22°. 42/.N. Long. 72°. 59", bk. This 
town and the surrounding district 
were ceded by the Guicowar to the 
British in-1803, in part payment: of 
the subsidiary force, aud were then 
valued at 175,000 rupees per annuin. 

NARIKEE.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, 28 miles E. N. FE. from 
Lut. 27°. 18’, N. 
Long. 78°. 20. FE. | 

NaARrLAH, (Naralaya).— A town 
possessed by independent native 
chicfs, in, the province of Orissa, 30 
miles E. from Bustar. Lat, 19°. 50’. 


(N. Long. 85°. 4 E. 


.. NARNALLAH, (Narayanalaya).—A 
towa and fortress, belonging to the 
Nagpoor Rajah, in the province of 
Berar, 42 miles N. W. from Ellich- 
poor. Lat. 21°. 40’. N. Wong. 77%. 
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30’... By Abul. Fazel, in 1582, 
this place fs described as follows: 

““ Nernaleh is a large: fort, con- 
taining many buildings, situated on 
the top of a mountain. Sircar Ner- 
naleh contains .34 mahals; reve- 
nue, 130,954.476 dams; scyurghal, 
11,038,422 dams. This. sircar fur- 
nishes 50 cavalry, and 3000 intan- 
try.” ; : 

NARNOUL.—A district in the N. E- 
quarter.of the province of Agra, si- 
tuatcd: principally between the 28th 
and 29th degreeg. of north latitude. 
By Abul Fazel, ni 1582, it is de- 
scribed as follows; 

‘“‘ Sircar Narnoul, containing 17 
mahals; measurement, 2,080,046 
beegahs; revenue, 50,046,711 dams; 
seyurghal, 775,103 dams. This sir- 
ear furnishes 7520 cavalry, and 
37,220 infantry.” : 

The principal, towns are Narnoul 
and Rewary; and the greatest por- 
pertion of the land is possessed by 
the Machery Rajah, whose capital is 
Alvar; the rest by different petty 
native chiefs. : 

NARNOUL.—A_ town in the pro- 
_ vince of Agra, 75 miles S. W. from 
Delhi, and the capital of a district 
of the same name. Lat, 28°, 4’. N. 
Long. 76°. 8’. E. 

NARSINGAH, (Narasingha). — A 
town possessed by independent ze- 
miudars, in the province of Orissa, 
58 miles W. by N, from the town.of 
Cuttack. Lat. 20°. 41. N. Long. 
85°. 20’. E. 

. Narsipoor.— A town in the North- 
ern Circars, district of Ellore, sita- 
ated on the southern. branch of the 
Godavery, 48 miles N. EK. from Ma- 
sulipatam. Lat. 16°. 21’. Ni. Long. 
81° 50’. EL betig xe 

Narwar, (Neravara).—A. district 
in the southern quarter of the Agra 
Province, situated principally _be- 
tween the 25th and 26th degreds of 
north jatitude. By Abul Fazel,. in 

1582, it is describ&d as follows: - 
Sircag Narwar, containing five 


muahals j. measurement, 394,350 eee . 
gahs;. revenue, 4,233,322 dams; sey-. 


lughal, 95,994 dams. ‘Innis sircar 


NARYTAMOE. 


furnishes 500 cavalry, and 20,000 iu- 
fantry.” 

The face of the country in this 
district is hilly and woody, but the 
soil in many parts is rich, and when 
well cultivated extremely produce 
tive. The Sinde is the chief. river, 
and the principal towns are Narwar, 
Collarass, and Shepoory. 
~ Narwar.—A town in the province 
of Agra, district of Narwar, of which 
it is the capital, and situated on the 
S. E. side of the Sinde River. Lat. 
25°. 41'..N. Long. 78°. 12’. E. 

This is a town of considerable an- 
liguity, having been conquered by 
the Mahommcdans so early as 1251; 
but it subsequently recovered ifs in- 
dependence; as in 1509 we fiud it 
again under the government of a 
Hindoo prince, from whom it) was 
taken by Sultan Secunder-Lodi. At 
the peace concluded with the Maha- 
rattas, the fort and district of Nar- 
war were guaraniced by the British 
government to Rajah Umbajee Row ; 
at which period the revenue attached 
to the districts he retained amount- 
ed to about 10 lacks of rupecs per 
annum. The guarantee was alter- 
wards withdrawn, and the place was 
surrendered in 1810 to Dowlet Row 
Sindia, the garrison having been 
corrupted. * , 

NaRyYTAMok, (Natritamu). —- An 
extensive province in ‘Tibet, situated 
principally bciween the 30th an 
3ist degrees of north latitude, ang 


bounded on the south by the Himz- 


laya ridge of mountains, which sey4- 
rates it from Hindostan. ‘This ter- 
ritory is intersected hy the great Ri- 
ver Brahim nootra,.known here by 

the name of the Raniae, the banks - 
of which are frequently . visited by 
Hiindoo itincrakt devotees, A com- 
mercial intercourse is also carried on 
with the Ghoorkhali Nepaul territo- 
ries .to the south, but no European 
traveller has ever reached this re- 


. mote region. : Like the rest of Tibet, 


the inhabitants profess the doctrines 
of Buddha, under a Lama hicrarelry, 
protected by the Emperor of China, to 


‘whom the whole province is sabject, 


NATUNAS NORTH ISLES. 


Nassau Isres.—Sce Pocey Isxes. 

Nassuck.—A town belonging to 
the Peshwa, in the province Pot Aue 
rungabad, 90 miles north from Poo- 
nah. Lat. 19°. 49’, N. Long. 73°, 
56’. E. 

NATAANS, (Navathana).—A_ small 
village in Northern Hindostag, in the 
province of Seriuagur, consisting of 
a few houses on the sloping brow of 
ahill, Jat.20° 7’. N. Long. 78°. 
4s’. K. Unaccount of the elevation 
of its site, the temperature of the air 
is considerably redaced. ‘The sur- 
rounding mountains exhibit a very 
naked appeurance. 
cows and bullocks are the only ani- 
mals to be met with, the inhabitants 
having neither dogs, cats, sheep, nor 
the common fowl. (Hardwicke, $c.) 

NataL, (or Netar)——A Malay 
town on the S. W. coast of the Island 
of Sumatra. Lat. 6°. 18’. N. Long. 
99°. 5. IE. The English have had 
a settlement here since 1752; the 
other inhabitants are mostly colo- 
nists, come for the convenience of 
trade, Jrom Achin, Raw, and Me- 
nancabow. ‘here .is here a consi- 
derable vent for imported goods, the 
returns for which are gold and cam- 
phor. Rice is brought: from the 
dsland of Neas, and afterwards re- 
exported to Bencvolen. 

Gold of a very fine quality is  pro- 
cured from the interior, some-of the 
mines being said to lic within. 10 

niles of the factory. As the gold 
Received here is generally dust, great 
cece Should be taken by strangers to 
have it proved before a bargain is 
made, as it is frequently mych adul- 
terated. Atquatortis is j4¢ best test ; 

but if that cannot ‘be procured,. ‘it 
may be. dried with spirits of harts- 
horn, .‘fhe -principAl imports are 
piece goods, opium,’ coarse cutlery, 
mmmunition and guns, brass wire, 
and china-ware. 
camphor, and some. wan. .. 


The influence of the British Last. 


India Company. is not: so. pscdomi- 


nant here as in the pepper districts | 


to the’southward, owing to the num- 
bers of the inhabitants, their, wealth 


At’ this place’ 


‘The exports, gold; | 
is Natonas Nort, 
ter of very sinall islands in thé China 
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and independent spirit. - They find. 
the English useful as modérators be- 
tween their own contending factions, 

which often have recourse to. arms 
on points: of ceremonious prece- 
dence. (Marsden, Ebnore, &c.) 

_ Nat’HvorsH, (Nat’ha Devara, the 
Femple of God).—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, situated about 24 
iniles north from Odeypoor. Itere is - 
« celebrated Hindoo temple,of great _ 
sanctity, having ‘many villages ap- 
propriated, which are considered sa- 
cred by the contenying Rajpoot and 
Moaharatta armits. T he Gossaigs,. 
(Ehudoo devotees) carry on a consi<, ‘ 
derable trade with Gujrat and ‘atta,’ 
and also with the rest of Rajpootana 
and Hindostan Proper. (Broughton, 
6th. Rerister, ¥c.) 

NATTRADACO TTA, (Nat’ha Radha- 
cata), —A town in the province of 
pancrelys 68 miles N. - Ki. from 
Cape Comorin. Lat. 8°. 46% N. 
Long. 78°. 10’. EE. 

Natram.—A town in the Sonthern 
Carnatic, in the Polygar territory, 15 
miles E. by 8. from Dindigul. Lat. 
16°. 17’. N. Long. 78°. 15". E. 

NatTORE, (Nat haver)—A town . 
in the province of Bengal, district of 
Raujeshy, 43 miles N. 14. from Moor- 
shedabad. Lat. 219. 25’. N. Lone. 
88°. 55’. E. Appearances favour the 
opinion, that the Ganges once had 
its bed in the tract now occupied by 
the lakes and morasses between Nat- 
tore and Jafliergunge. During the 
inundation there is i straight navi- 
gation tor 100 miles from Dacea 
to this place across those jeels or 
lakes, leaving the villages erected on 
artificial mounds, and the groves of 
trees prtjecting out of: the water to 
the right and Jett. The current is 
so gentle, as scarcely to exceed half 
a mile per hour. ‘This place is the 

Ph of the Raujeshy district. 

nel, §c.) 
Istes.—A clus- 


Seas. Lat. 4°. 45’. N.. Gong. 109%. 
E.:- “From October to Docenber the 
best tract for ships bound to China 
is past these islands to‘thenorth. . ° 
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Natunas Soutn Is_es.—A clus- 
ter of very small islands. lying off the 
north-western coast of the Island of 

Sores, ° about Lat. 3°, N. Long. 
109°. Ki. 

NATUNA ( Great) Tstx hi island 
in the China Sea, lying off the N. E.: 
‘coast of Lorneo, about the fourth 
degree of north latitude. ‘In length 
; : may be estimated at 34 miles, by 

3 the average breadth, and is sur- 

oid by nuimerons small rocky 
isles. “ Some.of.the high mountains 
on this.iskand nfay be seen 15 leagues 
off, 
_ Nautpoor, (Nat!hapurea).—A town 
‘in the province of Bengal, district 
of Purneah, situated on the west side 
of the Cossah River, 42 miles N.N.W. 
from the town of Purneah, Lat. 26°. 
17'.N. Long. 16° 58’. E. 

Navacotr.—A_ town in Northern 
Hindostan, subject to the Ghoorkhali 
Rajah of Nepaul, 105 miles N. H. 
from Caimandoo. Lat. 28°. 57’. N. 
Lone. 83°. 37’. k. 

NEAMUTSERAL—A for tified village, 
with a caravanscrai, in the district 
of Puckoli, 56 miles N.E. from At- 
tock. Lat 33°. 30’. N. Long. 71°. 
50’. kb. This place stands on the 

western limit of Jansul, the territory 
of Gul Shere Khan, an Atzhan, and 
on the north-eastern border of La- 
hore. ‘This scrai is placed on the 
west side of a break in the great 
range of mountains which extends 
from the Punjab to the Indus. (Fos- 
er, Sc.) 

‘Neas Jstr.—-An island lying off 
“Tapanooly Bay, on the west coast 
of Sumatra, from which it is distant 
about 60 miles, and intersectcd by 
the first degree of north latitlde. In 
lenrth it may be estimated at 50 
miles, by 20 the average breadth. 

Neas is the most important and 
productive, although not the largest 
of this chain of islands, 'The inha- 
bitants are numergus, and of a race 
-distinet, not only from those of the 
‘main, but also trom the people of all 


‘the islandg, to the southward, With : - 


the exce ‘of Pulo Kapini. Their 
‘Comploxibhy, especially of the: wo- 


-cide, 


NEAS ISLE. 


men, are lighter than thosé of the 
Malays; they are smaller in their 
persons, and shorter in their stature; 
their mouths are broad, noses very 
flat, and their cars are pierced and 
distended in so extraordinary a man- 
ner, as nearly in many instances to 
touch their shoulders. They are 
also distinguished by a leprous scurf, 
which covers their hodies, but does 
not appear inconsistent with perfect 
health in other respects. 

The people of this island are re- 
markable for their docility and ex- 
pertness in handicraft work, and be- 
come excellent house carpenters and 
juiners ; and, as an instance of their 
skill in the arts, they practice that 
of blood-leiting in a mode similar to 
ours. Among their neighbours, the 
Sumatrans, blood is never drawn 
with so salutary an intent. ‘The 
Neassers are industrions, frugal, tem- 
perate, and regular in their habits; 
but, at the same time, avaricivus, 
sullen, obstinate, vindictive, and san- 
guinary, Although much employed 
as domestic slaves, particularly by 
the Dutch, they are always esteemed 
dangerous in that capacity. ‘They 
frequentiy kill themselves when dis- 
gusted with their situation, or unhap- 
py in their families, and often by 
consent kil} their wives at the same 
time. ‘They have been found after 
their deaths dressed in their best ap- 
parel, and appear to have taken pre - 
cautions that their dress should no: 
be discomposed by the act of st 


The principal food of the common 
people. ace, sweet potatoe, but 
much pork’ix,also eatefh by those 
who can afford it; and the chiefs or- 
nament their houses with the jaws 
of the hogs the} eat, as well as with 
the skulls of their enemies whom 
they slay. In modern times the cul- 
tivation of rice has become exten- 


“sive, but rather as an article of fo- 


reign traffic than of home consump- 


tion: - 


The Island of Neas is divided into 
50 swiall Aigteiets,; under chiets or 
rajahs who agefibdependent of, and 


NEGOMBO. 


at perpetual variance with . each 
other; the ultimate object of their 
wars being to make prisoners, whom 
they sell for slaves, as well as all 
others not imincdiately coimected 
with themselves, whom they can 
overpower by stratagem. The num- 
ber annually exported varies be= 
tween 600 and 1000. It is said the 
Neassers expose their children by 
suspending them in a bag trom.a 
tree, when they despair of being able 
to bring thein up. 

Besides the article of slaves, there 
is a considerable export of rice, 
which the natives of the interior 
bring down to barter with the traders 
on the coast for iron, steel,. beads, 
tobacco, and the coarser. kinds of 
Surat and Madras piece goods. 
Numbers of hogs: are reared, and 
some parts of the main are supplied 
from hence with yams, beans, aud 
poultry. Some of the petty rajahs 
on this island are supposed to have 
amassed treasures cqual to 10 or 
20,000 dollars, which are kept in in- 
gots of gold and silver. Dr. Leyden 
was of opinion that the dialect of 
Neas had greater pretensions to ori- 
ginality than any of the languages 
of Sumatra. (Warsden, &c.) 

NEELAHCUNDAH,  (Nilacant’ha, 
Blue-necked).—A town in the Af- 
ghan territories, in the province of 
Lahore, 47 miles S.S. 1. from At- 
ock, on the Indus. 
N. Long. 71°, 49’, E. 
. Nuevas, (Blue Water).—A town 
in the province of Lahore, situated 
on the east side of the Indus, 30 
miles 8. $8. W. from Attock. Lat. 

32°. 50’. N.  Lone.70°. 53’. E. 

NEELGuUR.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Orissa, district of Cuttack, 
seven miles west froth Balasore. Lat. 
21°. 30’. N. Long. 87°. 104. KE. This 
was formerly the chief town of a 
considerable zemindary, separated 
by the Maharattas from the Moher- 
bunge Rajah’s territories... - It-com- 
municates its nante to that range of 
hills which extend. to the west of 
Midnapoor. (lst Register, Se.) - . 

NEELGUNGE.~A small town in 


pees annually. 


Lat. 32°, 38’. 
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the Nabob of Oade's territorics,. 14 
miles W. by S. from Luckiiow. Lat. 
26°. 47’. N. Long. 80°, 42’. Is. 
NEGAPATAM, Neg eraess) —A 
sea-port town in the province of 
Tanjore, 48 miles east from the town 
of ‘Tanjore. Lat, 10°.45".N. Long. 
79°. 55’. E. This place was taken’ 
from the Portugnese by the Dutch 
in 1660, who strengthened its fortiti- 
cations, and made it the capital of 
their settlements on the Coromandel 
Coast. 'They also established a mint 
here, which used tq-éoin gold to the 
amount of {our Or five lacks of ru- 
In 1781 it was in- 
vested by the British with about 
4000 troops; on the 30th of Getoher 
the lines and redoubts were carricd, 
and on the 12th of November the _ 
town and fort surrendered by ecapi- 
tulation, after making two vigorous 
aud desperate salligs. At the peace 
of 1783 it was finally ecded td the 
British; and the fortifications, having 
become of little importance from the 
altered state of the Caraatic, have 
been since little attended to. The 
town is now a place of inconsider- 
able trade, but trequeutly touched 
at by ships for refreshments, which 
are plenty. (Fra Paolo, Lord Va- 
lentia, Fullarton, Johnson, &c.) 
Necompo, (Nagambhu, Land of 
Serpents)—A large and populous 
‘village on the west coast of Ceylon, 
situated about 24 miles north from 
Columbo. Lat. 7% 19". N. Long. 
79°. 49. E. | 
This is one of the healthiest places 
-on the island, being. in this respect 
next to Jafnapatnam. "The Dutch 
erected a fort here for the protection 
of the’cinnamon cntters, which still 
remains, There are also threc long 
ranges of: buildings, which serve for 
‘barracks and storehouses. Negombo 
is, very advantageously sitnated for 


carrying on the inland trade, parti- 


cnlarly with Columbo, as a branch 
of the Mulivaddy River here runs 
inty the sea, by which goods are 
-conveyed jnland to Columbo. One 
of the principal articles sent by this _ 
channel from Negombo 4s fish, the , 
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trade in which i is the property of go- 
vernment, and ‘annually farmed out 
to the best bidder. Many Datch 
families in decayed circumstances 
reside here. 

The country in the neighbourhood 
of this town is flat and open, the 
‘tields very fertile, and well adapted 
for the cultivation of ricc, from the 
constant supply of water, asthe 
whole is inundated daring the rainy 
season, ‘The cinuamon produeced is 
reckoned of an equal quality with 
any in the islaud, The inhabitants 
of Negombo are Si mixture of Ma- 
hommedans, Malabars, and native 
Portuguese; the females of these 
castes, and of the native Ceylonese, 
are accounted the handsomest in 
Ceylon, When the English landed 
here, in 1796, the fort surrendered 
without opposition. (Percival, £e.) 

Neorais Isny,— A small island 
and éxcellent harbour in the Birman 
dominions, situated at the mouth of 
the westernmost branch of the great 
River lrawaddy, named the Negras, 
or Bassecin branch. Lat. 16°. 2’. N. 
Long. 98°. 19". E. Cape Negrais, 
the most §. W. extremity of India 
beyond the Ganges, is in Lat. 16°. 
N. Long. 68°. 15". Is. and is known 
by an Indian temple, or pagoda, 
which is erected on tt. Negrats Har- 
bour is, without exception, the most 
secure In the Bay of Bengal; as 
from hence a ship launches at once 
into the open sea, and may work to 
the southward without any other im- 
pediment than the monsoon opposes. 

The Madras government esta- 


blished a small settlement on -this’ 


island so early as 1687; but, little 
_ hencfit being derived from it, *it was 
subsequently relinquished. In 1751 
it was again occupied. by the Eng- 
Kish, mismanaged, and abandoned. 
qn 1757 Alompra, the founder of the 
present Birman ‘dynasty, ‘vranted 
the East Lidia Company some vs 

Juable immunities, and ceded: the 
Esland of Negrais to them in perpen 


tnity, which was taken possessioif of : 


with. the, amstial ceremonies on the 
244 of August, 1757. In 1759 the 


NELLOOR. 


Birmans murdered all the English 
settlers they could Jay hold of (about 
nine-tenths), aud compelled the re- 
mainder to evacuate. (Symes, Dal- 
ryneple, Sc.) 

EGROS Isir.—A large island, 
one of the Vhilippines, situated due 
sonth of Luzon, or Laconia, about 
the 123d degree of cast longitude. 
In length it may be estimated at 145 
miles, by 25 miles the average 
breadth. 'This island was so named 
by the Spaniards, from its. being, 
when discovered, almost entirely in- 
habited by the Fapunan or oriental 


negroes, called Samaugs by the Ma- 
days. | 


NEHRWALLA—An ancient town 
in the province of Gujrat, named 
alsa Patana, or the city, Lat. 21° 
25, N, Long. 72° 30’. FE. Atsome 
remote period of Hindoo history this 
was the capital of the province ; and 
it is described as. still exhibiting 
ruins of considerable grandeur, 
Abul Fazel mentions i as a fortitied 
town, and asserts, that if produced 
oxen capable of travelling 50 coss 
in halfa day. In ancient “Gujratteo 
manuscripts it is named Anhulvada, 
and at present is comprehended in 
the territories of the Guicowar. 

NELLISERAM.—A town on the sea- 
coast of the Canara province, 42 
miles from Mangalore. Lat. 12° 
16’. N. Long. 75°. 127 BE. 

Ne LLoor, (Nilaver).—A town it 
the Carnatic, situated about 500. 


yards distant from the south side o- 


the Pennar River, 102 miles N. N. 
W. froin Madras. Lat. 149. 26’.N. 
Long. 792. 55") BE. 

In 1757, Whey this plate was be- 


‘sieged by Colonel Forde, it extended 
‘abont 1200 yards from cast to west, 


and 600. on thé other sides. ‘I'he 
walls were of rhud, and only the 
gateway and a few of the towers of 
stonc. The parapet was six feet 


- high, with many port holes for small. 
‘arms, made of pipes and baked clay, 


laid in the moist raud whilst raising, 


and afterwards consolidated with the | 
‘mass, which is the: common mode | 


of raising their. ‘defences in India, 


NEPAUL. 


in this 6ccasion.Culonel Forde. al- 
thongh an officcr of the first ability, 
Was obliged to raise the sicge. It 
was subsequently acquired by the 
nabobs of the Carnatic, and in 18C1 
ceded by treaty, along with the dis- 
trict, to the Pritish. Netloor and 
Ongole, including part of the West- 
ern Pollams, new form one of the 
collectorships, into which the Car- 
natic has been subdivided under the 
Madras Presidency; but the coun- 
try has not yet been permanently 
assessed for the revenuc. 

‘The export trade from Nelloor and 
Ongole is confined principally to 
salt, the valucof which, in 1811-12, 
amounted to 62,813 Arcot rupces. 
from the lst of May, 1811, to the 
30th of April, 1812, the arrivals in 
the Nelloor district were 739 vessels 
and cratt, measuring 24,948 tons; 
the departures, 137 vessels and cralt, 
measuring 1909 tons. 

About 1787, a peasant near this 
town found his ploagh obstructed by 
some brick-work; and, having dug, 
jhe discovered the remains of a small 
Uindoo temple, under which a little 
pot was found, containmg Roman 
coins and medals of the second cen- 
tury. Ile sold them as old gold, and 
many were melted; but about 30 


were recovered before they under- 


went the fusing operation. They. 
were all of them of the purest gold, 
and many of them fresh and beau-. 

tful. Some were much defaced and 
it arforated, as if they had been worn 
asornaments: on the arm, or round, 
the neck. ‘They were mostly ‘Tra- 
jans, Adrians, or Faustinas, (Orme, 
Diahen. ‘eh Report, §e.y" 

NeLway, (Ni vent f -——A fown in 
the Maharatta territorics, iv the pro- 
vince of Malwah, 13 miles west 
from Oojain. Lat. 23°, 14’. N. Long. 
75°. 35’. E. 

Nemaar.—A district in the Maha- 


ratta territories, in the province of, 


Khandesh, situated principally: ‘he- 
tween the Qist aud,* 


south By a ridec of hills. The. chief . 
towns are Karg auw, oad, Cunduah ; 
3 


Dinagepoor, and Cogch Babar. 


22. degrees of 
north latitude, aud, hounded on: ifhe 
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but there are uo rivers of any inag- 
nitude. 


NEPAUL, (Nepala). 

Including the tributary provinces, 
this is one of the most extensive in- 
dependent sovercignties in Tndia, 
comprehending at present nearly the 
whole of Northern Hindostau. ‘The 
territories which compose this state 
are situated principally between the 
27th and 32d degrees of north lati- 
tude, and in le neth, efron Nw. to 
S. We. may be wéitimaicd ut 700 
milcs, by 100 miles the average 


- breadth. 


To the east, the possessions of the 
Ghoorkhalt| Rajahs of Nepaul are 
bounded by those of the Deb Rajah 
of Bootan; to the 8S. EE. they touch | 
the Bengal districts of Rungpoor, 
Phe 
Nepaal froutier,. towards the cat, is 
distiuguished by the town and dis- 
trict of Sookhin, by the Moruny 
Hills on the S. 1. qaarter; and ou 
the N. 2. by the towns ef Dhoalha 
and Lastie. "The couutry lying be- 
tween Catmandoo and the borders 
described, is almost entirely moun- 
tainous, giving rise to many rapid 
streams. . 

Along the whole southeru froi- 
lier, from Rungpoor, in Bengal, te 
Bellaspoor, on the Sutuleje, in the 
province of Delhi, the Nepaut tev- 
ritories are bounded by the British 
districts in Bengal, Bahar, Oude, ’ 
and Delhi, with the exception of 
about 60 miles, belonging ‘to the. 
Nabob of Oude, which intervene. 
Siuce the conyuest of Serinagur, iu 
1803, by the Nepaniese, the Satu- 
leje River forms the boundary to the 
west, separ: ating their territories from 


‘the province of Lahore, on which 


they have already begun to encroach. 


-Al@e thé whole northern frontier 

_the great Himalaya chain of moans. 
‘tains divides them rom. the elevated. 
stable land of "Tibet: 
sigu@d above describe the empire iu 


The limits as-. 


its -utmost - dimensions,.-of which 
_-@ yery small portion. only. @yercatter® 
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to be described) has any claim to 
the appelation of Nepaul. The mo- 
dern names of the other principal 
districts are Gorcah, Kyraut, Mo- 


raug, Muckwanny, Mocwanpoor, 
Lamjung, ‘Tahnoen, 24 -Rajahs, 


Cashy, Palpah, Isiah, Rolpah, Pey- 
tahu, Deucar, Jemlah, Kemaoon, 
Almora, and Scrinagur.. | 

The Bhagmatty River, which 
passes between Manniary and the 
Kuttiool of modern maps, divides 
an this quarter the British and Ne- 
paul territories. in a direction nearly 
S. S. W. but the river, although 
wide, is not, “at particular seasons 
of the year, above knee-deep, On 
the western side, south of Hettowra; 
the common boundary of the British 
and Nepaul territories may be de- 
scribed by a line drawn midway be- 
tween Ekdurra and Ullown. At 
Kettowra the country is composed 
of a confused ‘heap of hills, scpa- 
rated in various directions by nar- 
row bottoms or glens, which is also 
the appearance exhibited by the 
greatest part of the mountainous 
tract known under the general name 
of Nepaul; no single uninterrupted 
chain or range being met with after 
passing {he Cheriaghauti ridge. The 
sides of these hills are every where 
covered with tall forests (chiefly of 
saul or sessoo), orf partially culti- 
vated with different sorts of grain. 
The mountainous tract to the eastis 
inhabited by various uncivilized na- 
tions, the principal of whom are the 
Kyrauts, the Hawoos, and the Lim. 
booas, who are all Hindoos of the 
Brahminical persuasion, but of the 
lowest castes, ‘The chief towns are 
Catmandoo the capital, Gorcah, Pat- 
tan, Bhatgan, Jemlab, Almora, and 
Serinagur, 

The Valley. of ‘Nepaul Proper, 
from whence the sovereignty takes 


‘its naine, is nearly of an oval figure: 
its greatest length, from north. to 


south, being aboGt 12 miles, by nine 
its greatest breadth; the circumfe- 
rence of the whole being undzr 50 

«0 the south it is bounded 
yo speudous mountains; but 
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to the east and west the enclosing 
hills are fess lofty. Sheopuri, which 
constitutes its principal barrier to the 
north, is the highest of the moun- 
tains that encircle it, from whence 
issue the Bhagmatty and Vishnu- 
matty Rivers, which, with many. 
other streams, traverse the Valley of 
Nepaul—-the bottem of which, be- 

sides being very uneven, is inter- 
sected with deep ravines, and speck- 
led with fittle hills. Secn from 
Mount Chandraghiri, the Valley of 
Nepaul appears thickly settled with 
villages, among fields fertilized by 
numerous streains; but the part of 
the view which most powerfully at- 
tracts the attention, are the adjacent 
chormous mountains of Shcopoort 
and Jibjibia, with the gigantic Hi- 
malaya ridge, covered with everlast- 
ing snow in the back ground. 

In some ancient Lindoo books 
Nepaul is called Deccani Tapoo, or 
the Southern Isle, in reference to its 
situation with respect to the Hima- 
laya Mountains, and the contigaous 
northern regions ; the Valley of Ne- 
paul being there deseribed as an im- 
mense lake, which, in the progress 
of ages, had retired within the banks 
of the Bhagmutty. 

The northernmost part of the Ne- 
panl Valley scarcely lies in a higher 
parallel of latitude than 27°. 30’. N. 


‘yet it enjoys, in some respects, tho 


climate of the souti of Kurope. Its 
height above the sea appears, fren 
the barometer, to be above 4/0 
feet. The mean temperature, from 
the 17th to the 25th of March, was 


67 degrees, ‘Ihe seasons here are 
pretty touch the same, &s in Upper 


Hindostan.. “Che rains commence 
rather earlicr, and sect in from the 
south-east quarter; are usually very 
copious, and: break up about the’ 
middle of October. Ina few hours 
the inhabitants, by ascending the 
mountains, cam pass a variety of 
temperatures; and, in three or four 
days’ journey, by, moving from Noa- 
kote tu Kheroo, or Ramika, may 
exchange the heat of Bengat for ie 
cold of Russia. | 
4 : 
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Throughout. Nepaul Proper the 
Newar tribes alone cultivate the 
ground, and exercise the useful arts; 
but they enjoy little security or hap- 
piness under their present ralers. 
The sovereign is here decrced to be 
originally the absolute proprictor of 
all Jands. Isven the first subject of 
the state has, generally speaking, 
but a temporary and precarious in- 
terest in the lands which he holds, 
—being liable, at every punjunni (or 
grand council), to be deprived of 
them altogether; te have them com- 
muted for a pecuniary stipend, or 
to have them exchanged for others, 
"This council consists of the principal 
ministcrs of government, and of such 
other persons as the sovercign thinks 
proper to invite to it. 

The lands of the Nepaul state are 
divided into, 1. Crown lands; 2. 
Birta, or Bimvoter lands; 3. Kohrya, 
or Bari lands, (such as are destitute 
of streams); and, 4. Kaith, or plant- 
ation lands of the first quality. ‘The 
beegah is used in mensuration by the 
Parbutties only; by which appella- 
tion the occupiers of the hilly regions 
surrounding the Valley of Nepaul, 
are distinguished trom the Newars, 
or proper inhabitants of the latter. 
Many kaiths yield three harvests ; 
one of rice, one of wheat, pulse, 
&c. and somctimes onc or two of 


an excellent vegetabic, named tori. ' 


There are grounds that yield. two 
cyops of rice successively; one fine, 
ad the other coarse ; besides afford- 
ing’, in the same year, a. wheat 
| | ce er ae i 
‘The sugar-cane is cultivated in the 
Nepaul. ValJey ; but rarely*thore is 
raised than is required fur: the con- 
sumption of the chief landlards the 
secd js always sown by females. The 
eplough is, scarcely ever. used by the 
cultivators in the valley, who prepare 


their ground for rice-by digging to‘a_ 


certain depth with a. sort: of: spade, 
turning up the soil in ridges, asin 


. potatoe plantations, leaving the whole. 
for some time until well flooded, and 
finally. develling. the field. Among 


the spontancous productions of Ne» 
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paul are the raspberry, the walnut, 
and the mulberry. , 

The cattle of Nepaul, generally 
speaking, are not supcrior to those 
commonly met with in Bengal; and 
the Chowry cow, and Changea or 
shawl goat, are only to be. found 
among the mountains bordcring un 
Tibet. 'The inhabitants of the latter 
country use shecp as beasts of hur- 
then, for the transporting of salt into 
Nepaul; of which cach is said to 
carry 42 pounds avoirdupois, ‘This 
district does not abound much with 
game; and the fish, from the tran- 
sparency and rapidity of the stream, 
are very difficult to catch with the 
fly. ‘The sarus, ortolan, wild goose, 
and. wild duck, appear in Nepaul 
ouly as birds of passaze, making a 
stave of it between Hindostan and 
Tibet. Copper and iron are found 
here; the Jatter ofan exceiicnt qua- 
lity. Oude was fofnerly supjicd 
with copper from this country; but 
of Jate. the European copper, by 
underselling, has driven the Nepaul 
copper out of the markets. The 
gold imported. to Bengal from Ne- 
paul is not tho preduce of the coun- 
try—the quantity procured from the 
rivulets flowing through the territory 
being extremely small. ‘The gold is 
received by the Nepaulesc, from ‘T1- 
bet, inexchange for goods. 

The commerce of Nepaul is not 
so extensive as it might be under 
better regulations. 'lhis is partly to 
be attributed to the iguorance and 
jealousy of the administration ; lat 
also, iu a great degree, to the mo- 


nypolies certain Uluts, or mercan- 


tile Gosains, aud. a few other mer- 
chants, have long been ia possession 
of... [fit was not foc these obstacles, 
an extensive traffic might be carried 
on. betiveen Tibet and the British 
territories through Nepaul, 
Nepaul exports to British India ~ 
elephants, . elephants’ tecth, rice; . 
timber, hides, girter, terra. jape- 
nica, turmeric, . wax, boney, pure” 
rezireot the pine. walnuts, oranges, .. 
Jong pepper, ghee, bark of: the root 


- Of bastard cinnamon, driedJeaves ole 
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ditto, large cardamums, dammer, 
lamp oil, ‘nd evtton of the sinul 
tree. ‘These articles are the produce 
of the Morung and other parts of 
the Turyani, and of Nepaul. Be- 
sides these, a great variety of arti- 
cles produced in ‘Tibet are sent sonth 
through Nepaul. There are small 
quantities s of salt and saltpetre made 
in the eastern part of the Nepaul 
Valley; but the former is not so 
much esteemed by the natives as 
that of Tibet. The following arti- 
cles are exported from the British 
dominions to Nepasi, cither for the 
consumption of that country, or for 
the Tibet market ; viz. Bengal cloths, 
muslins and silks of various sorts, 
raw silk, gold and silver laces, ‘car- 
pets, English cutlery, saffron, spices, 
sandal wood, quicksllver, cotton, 
tin, zine, lead, soap, camphor, 
chillies, tobaceg, and coral, 

The Newars of Nepaul fabricate 
only cloths of a very coarse kind. 
The cotton employed ts the produce 
either of Niakot, or of the Maddaize; 

‘ by which last name they commonly 
distinguish the Comoany’s territories. 
They work very well in iron, copper, 
and brass, and are particularly in- 
gcuiousin carpentry, though they ne- 
ver use a saw—dividing their wood, 
of whatever size, with the chissel 
and mallet. 
their brazen utensils to the sonth- 
ward. They have latterly, without 
success, attempted to manufacture 

' some fire-arms; but their swords 
and dageers are tolerably good. They 
gild cxtremely well, and construct 
bells of so large a size as five fect 
diameter. From rice and other grain 
they distil spirits, and also prepare 
a fermented liquor from wheat, 
munnua, rice, &c. which they name 
phaur: it is made in the manner of 
our malt liquors, which it resembles. 
The cwrency of Nepal coifsists 
chietly of silver pieces. of eight an- 
nas, (14d.) calleG’a sicca; and ee 
have a coin so low as the 280th 1 part 
of a sicga. 

The. great | mass of the inhabitants 

Sn ‘Nepal dwell in the vallies, the. 


"They export some of 
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hills, and Terriani, being but <hinly 
populated. Gener al Kir kpatr Ick ese 
timated the population of the Ne- 
paul Valley at half a million, which 
appears an extraordinary number 
when its small dimensions are cen- 
sidered. ‘Phe innabitants consist 
principally of the two saperior class- 
es of Elindoos, (Brahmins and rk 
tries, with their subdivisions), Ne- 
wars, Dhenwars, Mhanjees, Bhoot- 
eas, and Bhauras. ‘The two first 
sects, who oceapy the principal 
Stations in fhe sovereignty, and fill 
the armies, are dispersed thraugh the 
country. "The Newars ave confined 
almust to the Valley of Nepaul; the 
Dherwars and Mbanjecs are the 
fishermen and husbandmen ot the 
western districts; and the Bhooteas 
inhabit such parts of Kuchar (Lower 
Tibet) as are included inthe Nepaul 
territories, ‘The Bhauras are sepa- 
ratists from the Newars, aud amount 
to about five thousand. ‘lo the cast- 
ward, some districts are inhabited 
by the Limbooas, Nuggerkooties, 
and others; of whom little is Known 
besides the name.-- “The Newars are 
divided. into several castes, like those 
among the more southern Hindoos. 
The Parbutties, or peasaniry of 
the mountainous country, are di- 
vided into four classes, accordi:g to 


the number of ploughs, and the na- 


ture of their occupation. ‘The ex- 
penses of the military establishments 
are, for the most part, discharged | y 
assignments of land; though, 

sonic instances, the soldier rece ‘ides 
his pay from the treasury. In money 
and lands together, the pay of the 
private Stpoy amounts t6’ about 76 
rupees per apnum, exclusive of his 
coat, which is supplied by govern- 
ment. 
ed in jaghires: are of considcrable 
value, ylelding from three to 5000 


Jupces annual revenue, ‘The income 


of avillage, exclusive of what arises 
from the produce of such lands as 


- may be annexed toit, consists princi- 


pally in- the rent of houses, which 
are all built of brick, and: the dutics 


Charged on. salf, tobacco, pepper, 


Some of the villages bestow-- 


~ 
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betel nut, ‘and similar articles of gc- 
Beral cousumption. 

"The Nepaul territories being for 
the must part parcelled out into jag- 
hires, the proportion of their pro- 
duce received into the -treasury is 
not considerable. It probably never 
exceeds 30:lacks of rupees per an- 
num, nor falls under 25. The profit 
from the mint alone is reckoned at 
from seven to cight lacks-of rupees. 
The trade iu gold from 'T ibet has 
usually been a monopoly in the 
hands of government; the copper 
nines formerly yielded a consider- 
able revenue, but now. scarcely pro- 
duce a lack. "Tie chicf expenses of: 8 
government are the provision of fire 
arms aud military stores—of broad 
cloth, for the clothing of the regular 
troops—and of jewe cls, silks, and. 
cotton stuffs, from Bengal, 

The Nepaul artillery j is very bad: 
Matchlucks, bows and arrows, and 
kohras, or hatchet-swords, are the 
common weapons used. The, regu- 
lar forees are armed with muskets, 
of which few are fit for actnal ser- 
vice. This force consists of (rom 50 
to 60 companies, of unequal strength, 
but containing on an average ‘not 
less than 140 fire-locks; the privates - 
of which are brave and very hardy, 
but their discipline ‘slovenly.’ ‘I'he. 
Jung neshaun, or war: standard, is 
ona yellow ground, and oxhibits a 
firure of Hoonimaan—a Hindoa. 
de y, whose figare is that ofa jon-. 
key, ‘The Nepant. coustitution: of 
government is ‘essentially despotic, 
modified by certaiti obsertinces en-. 
joined by inpinémorial custors—the, 
Dharma Shastra forming thé basis of 
their rene cag in civil ad Clie 
minal case 8s | 


fairs, Sail are ‘probably. thee ny 
Hindoo people who have never been | 
disturbed, fir less subdued, by any, 
Mabommedan force. “Phey are, ‘in, 
cofscqiience, remarkable for a ‘sim-" 
plivity of character, and an absence , 
of parade or affectation”. The Ne-~ 


war, the Dhenwar,.the Mug: 
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war tribe. differ, it in many respects, 
from the other Hindoo inhabitants, 
particularly ip feeding on the flesh of 
buffaloes. ‘They probably never were 
of a warlike disposition, aud are 
held in contempt by. the Parbuttics, 
or mountaineers, Their occupations 
are chielly agricultural, and they ex- 
ecute most of the country arts and 
manufactures. They are of a mid- 
die size, broad siuulders and chest, 
stout limbs, reund and rather flat 
faces, small eyes, low, and somewhat 
spreading noses, and open cheerful 
countenances, ‘The ordinary cast 
of their complexion is between a 
sallow and copper colour. It is re- 
markable that the Newar women, 
like the Nairs of Malabar, may in 
fact have as many husbands as they 
please, being. at liberty to divorce 
them on the ‘slichtest wetences, 

It is extremely prbbable there is 
no plage in India, where a scarch 
after ancient valnable sans crit: ma- 
nuscripts. would be more snecess- 
ful than in the Valley «ft Nepaul, 
aud particularly at Bhatgong, which 
is the Benares of the Ghoorkhali 
territories. «General Kirkpatrick, 
the British, ambassador to Nepaul, 
in 1793, was informed while there: 
of one library, said to coutain 15,000 
volumes. Besides the sanscrit, which 
is cultivated by the Br ahmius of 
‘Nepaul, the principal ve nicular 
languages are the Parbutti, tie Ne- 
sur, the 
Kyrant, the Hovog, the [iutiooa. 
and the Bhootea. .. ‘ 

The. buoks held sacred. by the. 
Hindoos leave scarcely any. room to 
doubt that the religion. of Brahtha 
has been extablished, from the most 


a mote. antiquity, in: the. Nepaul 


Valley, . where. there are as. many... 


r= temples as liouses, and, as many idol 


as’ igabitants ; ‘there not being S - 
Tountain,’ fiver,. ‘or, bill within: its Ji- 
ginits, ‘that is not Convecrated to-some., 
one. vi other’ uf, the Fi indoo ’ deities 
“The ‘feptitar religion, iu geucral, | 
differy.. nothing - trom,. the: Hindvg — 
du trines. “ostablished i inv other party. 
of Yudua” ‘excepting so far as the se- 
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eluded nature of. the country may 
have assisted to preserve it in a state 
of superior purity. The Valley of 
Nepaul, in particular, abounds with 
temples of great sanctity, where Ne- 
Wars, or peasantry, sacrifice bufla- 
Joes to Bhavani, and afterwards feed 
ou the flesh with great satisfaction. 
During the Ghoorkhali expedition to 
Tibet, the soldiers fed on the flesh 
of the Chowry cow, or long-haired 
bullock ; yet were, in other respects, 
protessurs of the Brahminical re- 
Jivion. ; | } 

The ancient history of Nepaul is 
very much clouded with mytholo- 
gical fable. “The inbabitants have 
lists of prices for many ages back ; 
of whom Nv Muni, who communi- 
cated his name to the valley, was 
the first. Like other eastern states, 
it often changed masters; but the 
revolutions appear cither to have 
originated internally, or to have been 
connected with their immediate 
neighbours, as we never find them 
subjected to any other great Asiatic 
powers. 

In A.D. 1323, Hur Singh Deo, 
Bajah of Scmrounghur, and of the 
posterity of Bamdeb, of the Soorej 
Puugsi princes of Oude, cntered 
Nepaul, and completely subdued it, 
‘The crown continucd in his family 
until 1768, when Purthi Narayon, 
the Rajah of Gorcah (Ghvorka), put 
anend to the dynasty of the Sem- 
rounghur Khetries. Runject Mull, 
of Bhatgong, was the last prince of 
the Soore} Bungsi race that reigned 
over Nepanh. He formed an alliance 
with Purthi Narrain, of Gorcah, with 
a view of strengthening himself 
wrainst the sovereign of Catmandoo; 
but this connexion ended in the to- 
tal reduction of Nepaul, by his ally, 


in the Newar year:888, corresponid-. 


ing with A. D. 1768. Ranjeet Mull 
took refuge .at Benareg, whc¥e he 
died, and left a sen named Abdhool 
Singh, who ts probably-still alive. — 

Purthi Narrain, the Ghoulkhali: 
eouqueror of Nepaul, died if 1771, 
Jeaviny tweions, Singh Pertaub and 
Babadergah, the former of whom. 
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succeeded him, and died in 1775, 
after having added considerably to 
the extent of bis dominions by the 
subjugation of the districts of T'amn- 
ohi, Soomaisee, Jogimara, and Oo- 
padrong, lying to the 8S. W. of Ne- 
paul. : 

Singh Pertaub left only one leziti- 
mate son, Rajah Run Bahadur, who 
was his successor under the regency 
of-his mother; during which period, 
Palpa, Garrumcote, and Kaski, were 
added to the Nepaul dominions. Un- 
der the succeeding regency of Baha- 
dur Sab, the rajah’s uncle, all the 
stiutes lying between Kaski and Sc- 
rinagur, including both the territo- 
ries of the 24 and 22 Rajahs, com- 
prehending the dominions of 46 petty 
princes, were either absolutely seized 
or rendered tributary. 

In the year 1769 a foree was de- 
tached by the Bengal government 
against the Ghoorkhalies under Capt. 
Kinloch, whict: penetrated as far as 
Sedowly, an important post at the 
foot of the Nepaul Hills; but not 
being able to proceed further, and 
his troops being sickly, the enter- 
prize was abandoned. __. : 

"Towards the end of Mr. Hastings’s 
government, the Teshoo Lama of 
Tibet proceeded to Pckin, and dy- 
ing soon after his arrival there, Sum- 
hur Jama, his brother, fled from 
Lassa to the Rajah of Nepaul, tak- 
ing with him a considcrable quan- 
tity of treasure. By his commu)i- 
cations he excited the avarice of flc 
Nepaul government, which marched 
a body of troops towards Lassa. The 
armicg of the latter being beaten, 
they agreed to pay a tubute of three 
lacks of rupees. In 1790 the Ne- 
paulese, by the advice of Sumhur 
Lama, sent an army et 18,000 inen 
against Tesh0o Leomboo, the resi 
dcnee of another sacred Lama, 
which plundered that place and all 
its numerous temples. In their re- 
treat from this place they lust 2000 
men by the severity of the weather, 
great numbers of whom appear. te 
have been frozen to death. ' 

In 1792 tle Emperor of China, as 
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grand protector of the Lamas, whom 
he worships, sent an army of 70,000 
men against the Nepaul Rajah, which 
beat the Nepaulese repeatedly, and 
advanced to Noakote, within 26 
rniles of Catmandoo, The Nepaulese 
were obliged at last to make peace 
on ignominious terms, consenting to 
become tributaries to the Emperor 
of China, and to restore all the 
plunder they had acquired from the 
Tibet Lamas. <A treaty of com- 
merce was at this time attempted by 
Lord Cornwallis, and Captain Kirk- 
patrick sent envoy to Catmandoo, 
but the extreme jealousy of the Ne- 
paulese frustrated all his endeavours. 

In March, 1792, « treaty was en- 
tered into by Mr. Duncan, then re- 
sident at Benares, on the part of the 
British government, through the me- 
diuin of native agents, by which it 
Was stipulated, that two and a half 
per cent. should be reciprocally taken 
as duty on the imports from both 
countries, to be levied on the amount 
of the invoices stamped at the cus- 
tom houses of their respective coun- 
tries, tor which purpose certain sta- 
tions on the frontiers were selected. 
It was also agreed that the mer- 
chants, who had transported their 
goods into cither country, and paid 
the regulated duty, and not mecting 
with a sale, wished to carry them to 
any other country, should pay no 
farther duty, but be permitted to re- 
mive them; and it was stipulated 
that in all cases the merchants should 
experience a prompt administration 
of justice, When imposed on or op- 
pressed. : 

In Oct. 18Q1, amore 
litical treaty was concluded, by which 
the friends and enemies of the one 
state were to have the same relation 
® the other, and arrangements were 
made for the amicable adjustment of 
‘any dispute respecting . boundaries. 
Prior to this treaty a certain namber 
of elephants had beer@ent annually 
by the Nepaul Rajah to the Bengal 
government, on account of the per-~ 
gunnah of Muckinacinpoor ; but the 
governor-general, with the baad : 

See = oe R ‘ 


deta iied po-- 
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gratifying the rajah, and in consider- 
ation of the improved friendly con- 
nexions, agreed to relinquish that 
tribute. A’ mutual exchange of {c- 
lons and criminals was also agreed 
on, and the Rajah of Nepaul engag- 
ed to appropriate a district for the 
support and expenses of Samee Deo, 
a member of his own family, who 
had taken refuge in the British ter- 
ritories. 

In order to carry into effect the 
different objects contained in this 
treaty, and to promote other verbal 
negociation, the’ governor-veneral 
and the Nepaul Rajah agreed each 
to depute a confidential person to 
reside as envoy with the other, who 
were instructed to abstain from all 
interference with the interior ad- 
ininistration of the country to which 
they were delegated, or any inter- 
course with its disaffected subjects. 

Since the accession of the present 
Rajah Ghur, ban, judh, Bicrama 
Sah, a boy who, in 1808, was nine 
years of age, the councils and en- 
tire management of the country have 
been entrusted to, or rather usurped, 
by Bheem Singh Tapah. The ‘Ta- 
pahs are Casias, or cultivators of the 
land, and formidable from their num- 
bers. They oppose the Chawitras, 
who are Rajpoots and unelcs to the 
reigning prince, whose cognomen is 
Sah, and not Shah; thongh the lat- 
ter is very gencrally affected on ac- 
count of its royal import. (Aurk- 
patrick, Turner, Raper, Treaties, 
Giuseppe, Se.) . 

NeRpupDaH River, (Narmada, 
rendering soft).—This river has its 
source at Omercuntue, in the pro- 
vince-of Gundwana, close to that of 
‘tho Soane. Lat. 22°. 54’. N. Long. 
82°. 15’, E. After ascending a table 
land at Omereuntue, a. Hindoo ten- 
ple is found. ucarly in the centre of 
it, wRere the Nerbuddah rises from 
a smnall well, and glides along’ the 
surface. of the high land, until reach- 


ing the west cud it is precipitated 


‘into Mundlah. ' The fall is described 


by the natives.as being very great, 
and they assert, that at thé foot of | 
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the table, land its‘bed becomes a 
considerable .expanse ; and, being 
Joined by other streams, it assumes 
the appearance of a river. Irom 
hence its course is nearly due west, 
With fewer curvatures than most In- 
dian rivers, passing through part of 
Gundwana, Khandesh, Malwah, and 
Gujrat, where it joins the sea below 
Broach. Including the windings, the 
‘length of the whole course inay be 
estimated at 750 miles. Salgramas, 
or sacred pebbles, are found in this 
river near to Oncar, Mandatta, which 
are considered as types of Siva or 
Mahadeva, and are called Banling. 
' Phe name of Dekkan was for- 
merly applied by Hindoo geographers 
to the whole of those countries which 
are situated to the south of the Ner- 
buddah; bat the term Deccan now 
signifies, in Hindostan, the coun- 
trigs between the Nerbuddah and tho 
Krishna. ‘This river is also named 
the Reva, and it is very desirable, 
ma geographical point of view, that 
the conntry near its source should be 
properly explored and = described. 
(Blunt, Colebrooke, Wilks, &e. &e.) 
NERINJAPETTAH.—-A_ small town 
in the northern district of Coimbe- 
toor. Lat. 119 35’, N. Long. 77°. 
50’. 5. ‘This place is situated on the 
west bank of the Cavery, which here 
begins to rise about the 26th May, 
and is at its highest from the 13th of 
July until the 13th of August, "be- 
fore the rainy season’ commences, 
As this advances it decreases in size, 
but does not become fordable until 
after the Lith of Jannary. Among 
the hills in this neighbourhood are 
many black bears, which are very 
harmless aninrals, living chiefly on 
white. ants, wild fruit, and that of 
the palmira.” CFL ‘Buchanan, he.) 
NeETRAVATERD eR.—A small river 
in the’ province of. South Canara, 
Which’ has its souree in the Western 
Ghauts, from, phence’ it. flows ina 


westerly direction, passing the towns. 


of Areola and Buntwalla. ‘The tide 
flows: no higher than “Arcola, but 
208028 carrying * 0 Bose Call as- 
eend firther dp; 


~ Andaman’ Islands. 
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New .y, (Navalaya). —A town in 
the province of Bejapoor, 50 miles 
N. W. from Bellary. Lat. 15°, 35’. 
N. Long. 76°. 25’. E. 

Never.—A sinall province in Hin- 
dostan, situated about the 24th de- 
sree of north latitude, and hitherto 
but imperlectly explored. ‘To the 
south it adjoins the province of 
Cutch, and to the east Gujrat; its 
northern and western boundaries are 
unknown. ‘This country generally 
is of an arid and sandy nature, in- 
tersected by no rivers or streams— 
water being procured from wells, 
which in many seasons afford but a 
precarious supply. Nor are the in- 
habitants better than the country, 
consisting principally of Coolees, a 
proportion of Rajpoots, and of late 
years Mahommedans, who are all 
protessed thieves and depredators.- 
The principal town in this provinee 
is Wow, to the westward of which 
are Bakasir, Gurrah, and Rhardra ; 
the latter being about 40 miles west 
from Wow. 

Neyer abounds with horses of a 
quality superior to most places in 
Gujrat, which enables the plander- 
ing Rajpoots to extend their ravages 
over a great tract of country; occa- 
sionally as far as Jhingwarra in Guj- 
rat. The Coolees are armed with 
the teerkampta, and with a curved 
stick like. the blade of a sabre, which 
is smoked and made extremely hard. 
This weapon they can throw B20 
yards, at which distance they assert 
they can break aman’s leg, or kill 
him if they strike the head. (Mac- 
mirda, ¥e.) 

Niacur.—A_ town %e longing to 
the Nagpoor Maharattas, situated 
in the province of Gundwana, 28 
miles W: N.-W. from Ruttunpoor. 
Lat, 22°. 22'*N. Long. 82% 314 kA" 

NicosarR Istanns.—Vhese islauds 
are situated in the S. LK. quarter of 
the Bay of Bengal, between the 
sixth and 10h degrees of north la- 
titudc, and uceupy the intervening 
space from the N. W. point of Su- 
matra to the most southerly of the 
The largest of 
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this cluster is named Sambelong, but 
those most visited by Europeans are 

varnicobar and Nancowry. ‘There 
are nine other islands of moderate 
size, besides a multitude of very 
small ones, as yet without any dis- 
tinet appellation. 

Most of these islands are hilly, 
and some of the mountains are of a 
considerable elevation; but 'Tricut, 
J'assonin, and Carnicobar, are‘ flat, 
and covered with cocoa nut trees. 
The other islands have likewise a 
Jarge proportion of cocoa and Areca 
pals, with timber trees of various 
hinds, some of them of an enormous 
size. The vallies and sides uf the 
hills are so thickly covered with 
them, that the sun-beams cannot pe- 
netrate through their foliage. In 
sume places they are so thickly in- 
terwoven with rattans and bashrope, 
that they appear spun together, and 
render the woods almost dark. ‘The 
leaves, twigs, and truit falling down, 
rot below, Which circumstance con- 
tributes to make the island extreme- 
ly unhealthy, and absolutely pesti- 
lential to a European constitution. 
"here are trees of great height and 
size in the woods, of a compact sub- 
stance, and fit for naval purposes ; 
sume have been cut of 34 feet cir- 
cunference, | 

"There are none of the wild beasts 
here so cominon on the Indian con- 
tinent, such as leopards. and tigers, 
Monkies are found in the southern- 
mnost islands’ of Sambelong, ‘Tarup, 
and Katshall. In some others there 
are large tloeks of buffaloes and 
other catty originally brought thi- 
ther by the Danes, hut which have 
run wild in the woods since the co- 
lony was abandoned, Dogs’ and 
swine are also found in most of the 
islands, Snakes are pfenty, but nat 
SO NMErOUs Or Venymous as on the 
Coast of Coromandel. Alligators‘are 
Numerous, and of great size, and 
crabs swarm over some of the: is- 
Jands. ‘The number and varicty of 
shell fish is so great, that here the 
most beautiful collections may be 
made with very little trouble. 
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The inhabitants of the Nicobars 
are of a eopper colour, with small 
eyes, small flat noses, Jarze mouths, 
thick lips, and black teeth; well pro- 
portioned in their bodies, rather short 
than tall, and with large ears. ‘I hey 
have strong black hair; the men 
have little or ho beard; they shave 
their eye brows, but never cut their 
nails. ‘The hinder part of the head 
is compressed, which is done to the 
occiput at the birth. ‘They dwell in 
huts of an oval form covered with 
cocoa nut leaves, aud supported on 
posts abont five or six feet trom the 
ground. ‘The occupation of the men 
cousists chiefly in) building and re- 
pairing their huts, fishing and trad- 
ing to the neighbouring islands, 'The 
women are employed in preparing 
the victuals, and cultivating — the 
ground, ‘The men are short “lived, 
seldom exceeding 50 years, but the 
females live longer; the population 
of the islands is however very scanty, 
There is a considerable traflic carried 
on among the islands; the chief ar- 
ticles of which are cloth, silver coin, 
iron, tobacco, and some other com- 
moditics which they obtain from Eu- 
ropeans; and also the produce of 
their own islands—such as cocoa 
nuts, areca nut, towls, hows, canoes, 
spears, bird nests, ambergris, and 
tortoise shell. 
‘ The chief production of these is- 
Jands are the cocua nut and areca 
nut trees. Most of the country ships 
that are bound tu Pegue from the 
different coasts of India, touch at 
the Nicobar Islands in order to pro- 
cure .a cargo of cocua nats, which 
they purchase at the rate ot four lor 
a leaf of tobacco, aud 100 fora yard 
of blue cloth. Wild cinuamon and 
sassafras also-grow here. In addi- 
tion to these there is a nutritive fruit 
called by the Vortugacse the mellori, 
Ww hich in soe respects rescimbles the 
jaca fruit of Beugal, and grows on 
a species of palin abundant: i in the 
woods. Both the dogs and hogs are 


‘fed on. cocoa nuts, and the: quality 


of the pork is excellent, Wild pi- 
geons are very abundant frum June - 
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to September. Tobacco is the cur- 
rent medinm of all exchange and 
barter. 

"Ten or 12 huts compose a village, 
each of which has a eaptam, who 
carries on the bartering trade with 
the ships that arrive, but he has 
otherwise no peculiar privileges. ‘The 
chief food of the inhabitants is the 
mcHori bread, which is very palat- 
ahle, together with cocoa nuts and 
yams. ‘The clothing of the men con- 
sisis of a narrow piece of cloth, 
about three yards long. This they 
wrap round their waists ; then pass- 
ing it between their legs and through 
the girth behind, leave the end of it 
to drag afler them ; from which cir- 
cumsiances originated the fabulous 
storics of men witb tails, related by 
Kioping, a Swedish navigator. The 
clephantiasis is ‘a common disease 
onethese islands, 

The inhabitants of the Nicobars 
tio not follow any of the systems of 
rejigion prevalent on the neighbour- 
ing continent, or among the Eastern 
tsles, but their notions of a divine 
betug are extremely perplexed and 
unintelligible. ‘Their paters (an ap- 
pellatton borrowed from the Porta- 
guese) act in the treble capacity of 
con} tror, physician, and priest. For 
the expulsion of evil spirits they de- 
pend chicfly on exoreisms, the pro- 
cess of ctiecting which is accoin- 
panied by most horrible grimaces. 
My. Hacnsel, the Danish missionary, 
relates, that’ hg was present when 
one of these physicians undertook to 
cure a Woman who was very unwell. 
After a succession of most hideous 
faccs, the sorcerer produced a large 
yam, which he-held up, pretending 
that he had extracted it from the 
body .of the woman, and that the 
enchanted yam had been the cause 
of her disorder.  — .. < 

The- missionaries never managed 


to. acquire avg considerable profi-: 


ciengy in the language of the na- 
" tives;;, which they found attended 
with.peculiar difficulties. It is re- 
markaply poor in words, and the 

“““sés are asserted to be so indo- 
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lent, that as long as they can ex- 
press what they mean hy signs, they 
are unwilling to open their mouths 
for the purpose of speaking. Both 
men and women carry always in 
their mouths a large quid of betel, 
which renders their speech a species 
of indistinct sputtering. In their 
common jargon there are many Ma- 
lay words, and other phrases bor- 
rowed from European and other 
strangers. It is said they have no 
expression for numbers beyond 40, 
except by multiplication. 

A commercial establishment was 
formed on these islands by the 
Danes, in 1756, who new named 
them Frederic’s Islands; but the at- 
tempt was unsuccessful, and almost 
all the colonists from 'Tranquebar 
soon died. A new arrangement was 
formed, in 1768, in conjunction with 
the Baptist missionaries ; but they 
died so fast, that, in 1771, only two 
Europeans and four Malabar ser- 
vants survived. A few indefatigable 
and intrepid missionaries continued 
to reside on the islands, who re- 
ccived supplics from 'Tranquebar, 
and also additional brethren in place 
of those who died; but the mortal- 
ity continuing incessant, and no 
progress having been made in the 
conversion of the natives, the mis- 
sion was finally abandoned in 1787. 
During the comparatively short pe- 
riod this mission existed, 11 of these 
worthy men fonnd their graves in the 
Island of Nancowry; and 13 more 
shortly after their return to Tran- 
quebar, in consequence of malignant 
fevers-and obstructiong <n the liver, 
contracted on that island. (Haensel, 
Fontana, Se. Sc.) ' 

NipycaviL, (Nadicavil, the Temple 
on the Rivern)—A small village in 
North Coimbetvor, situated on the 
portion hétween the Karnata and 
Chera.countries, two of the principal 
divisions ‘in. ancient Hindoo geo- 
graphy. Lat, 11°. 51’. N.. Long. 


W742. BE. 


Nitcunn, (Nilacantha.).—-A place 
of pilgrimage, of great sanctity, in 
northern ‘Jijndostan; named also 


NOAKOTE. 


Gossair Othan, and situated among 
the Himalaya mountains in the fron- 
tiers of Tibet. Lat, 27° 51’. N. 
Long. 85°. 50. i. The cold of this 
place is described as too great to 
adinit of the pilgrims resting here 
beyond a single day. Avalanches 
are common on the road, and gla- 
cieres both of ice and snow occur 
in various parts of this Alpine re- 
gion. Nileund is visited about the 
end of July and beginning of Au- 
gust; yet the road is passable with 
great difficulty, on account of the 
depth of the snow, although the 
mountain on which it stands is not 
situated in a higher latitude than 
28°.N. Soorehcund, a small lake, 
whence the T'#di River rises, is-situ- 
afed a little more elevated than Nil- 
eund, at the distance of three miles. 
About four miles from this place 
there is a colossal stone statue of 
Ganesa. The name means blue 
throat, a title of Mahadeva’s, derived 
from an exploit performed by hin, 
and related in the Hindoo mytho- 
logical poems. (Airkpatrick, Sc.) 
NILCUNDAH.—A district in the 
Nizam’s dominions, in the province 
of Hyderabad, situated about the 
17th degree of north latitude, and 


in gencral but thinly inhabited and. 


cultivated. 

NiILcuNDAH.—A town in the pro- 
vinec of Hyderabad, 42 miles S. E. 
from Hyderabad, and the capital of 
a district of the same name, Lat. 
16°, 55’°.N. Long..79° 15'. E. 

NIRMUL.—A town in the Nizam’s 
dominions, in the province of Nan- 
dere ; foug miles N. from the Goda- 
very, and 230 miles S. by E. from 
Nagpoor, Lat. 19°. 18’. N. Long. 
79°. 33, EB. 
~ NisExout, (or Noussa Laut) Isve. 
—One of the smallést of the Aim- 
boyna Isles, which, during the 17th 
century, with Saparna Isle, yiclded 
onc half.of all the cloves exported. 


NizamM.—See Province: or Hy- 


DERABAD, ° a 


NIZAMPATAM.—A_ town.:in the. 


Northern: Circars, situated on the 
west side of oue of the mouths of the 


of 
the gour, or brown sugar, brought to 
‘market here, . is -in''a ‘more refined? 
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Krishna River, 40 miles W. S. W. 
from Masulipatam. Lat. 15°. 56’. N. 
Long. 80°, 35’. . At this place a 
considerable coasting trade is car- 
ried on in the craft navigated by the 
natives, . 
Noakorr, (Navacata, the new Fort). 
—A small town, temple, and valley, 
in northern Hindostan, in the dis- 
trict of Nepanl. Lat. 27°. 43’. N. 
Long. 85°. 30°... ‘The town of 
Noakote is not of any great extent; 
but it contains some of the largest 
and best-looking houses in Napaul. 
Iis situation is of importance, as 
commanding the only eutrance in 
this quarter from Upper as well as 
Lower Tibet, and standing close to 
Mount Dhyboon, by which the Chi- 
nese army was obliged to descend 
in 1792, when penetrating Nepanl, 
The temple of Noakote is dedicated 
to Mahamaya, or Bhavani, and js a 
brick building on the face of a hill, 
with nothing remarkable in its ap- 
pearance. V'rom the roof there are 
numerous offerings to the eoddess 
suspended, consisting principally of 
brass vessels and weapons of various 
sorts; among the latter some tro- 
phies acquired from the Chinese. 
The Valley of Noakote is about 


‘six miles in length, by one and a 
‘quarter in breadth. 


The soil of this 
valley is extremely fruittnl, and, not- 
Withstanding its vicinity and expo- 
sure to the snowy mountains, which 


‘enclose it to the northward, it is ca- 


pable of bearing all the vegetable 
productions of the Bahar provinee. 
"The river of Noakate is held in par- 
ticular estimation, This valley, al- 
though so near to the hills, is reck- 
oned ono of the Jowest ia the vi- 


cinity of Nepaul Proper; and. this 


fact will-account for the great ‘tem- 
perature in .the Valley of Noakote, 


‘compared with that of Nepaul. After 


the’ middld.of Aprif it is searcely ha- 
bitable, on account of the heat. Be- 
sides rice, considerable quantities of 
sugar-cane are-raised ju the Valley. . 
oakote and its neighbourhood ; 
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state than that whioh is usually met 
with in Bengal. The garlie has re- 
markably large closes, and the pine- 
apples, guavas, and mangoes, are 
excellent. (Atirkpatrich, Se.) 

" NoanaGur, (Navanagara). — A 
town in the province of Gujrat, dis- 
trict of Halliar, situated on the S. E. 
side of the Gulf of Cuich. Lat. 
22° 20'.N. Long. 70°. 15’. 1, 

The district of Noanagur consists 
of four divisions, viz. Nuggur, Kum- 
ballia (or Surya), Sutchana, and Joo- 
via—the last of which hes been ali- 
enated by the Khowas family. The 
country inland from this city is ex- 
tremely rocky, but it produces plen- 
tiful crops of joaree, growing appa- 
rently out of the stones, so entirely 
is the soil concealed, What is sown 
in the narrow valleys in October is 
reaped in May and June. In the 
neighbourhood of the small villages 
the esugar-cane is cultivated. "This 
crop is so hazardous, that in India 
it is usually only raised under peace- 
ful governments, where the peasantry 
are in good circumstances, and se- 
cure of reaping when they have 
sowed. ‘The expenses of agriculture 
-here are comparatively small, water 
being so near the surface, and the 
Gujrat Peninsula generally having 
many small streams with low banks, 
so as to admit of irrigation. | 

‘The town of Noanagur is asserted 
by the natives to be three cuss in 


circunerence, and defended by a. 


wall of no great strength, erected 
30 years azo. It contains many 
weavers, Who manufacture a consi- 
derable quantity of coarse and fine 
cloth, some sorts of a very beautiful 
fabric. From hence Cottvwar is 
supplied with this article, which is 
also exported to other parts of Gui- 
rat. he smal} river Nagne flows 
under the walls of Noanagur, and it 
is supposed by the natives,to possess 
some quality peculiarly fayourable to 
the dying of cloths. for the excellence 
of which this tawn is celebrated. 

All the Néanavur villages within 
12 or 15 miles of the Run have walls 
for their Acfence. The cultivators 
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generally pay a third of the produce 
to government, which appoints a 
person to value the crop; besides 
this, a tax is laid on animals, and 
another on men. Corecs are struck 
in Catch under the authority of the 
Row, and others under the authority 
of Jam of Noanagur. It is a small, 
handsome, silver coin, with Hinduai 
characters, and its average value 
three to a. surat rupee. 

The appellation of jam to the 
ehieftain of Noanagur, is a_ title 
which has descended from lis an- 
cestors. The Hindoos detive it from 
a sanserit source, and the Mahomme- 
dans from Jumsheed, a renowned 
sovereign of Persia. By an agree- 
ment executed in 1808, Jessajec, the 
reigning Jam of Noanagur, engaged 
with the Bombay government not 
to permit, instigate, or connive at 
any act of piracy committed by any 
person under his authority; and also 
to abstain from plundering vesseis in 
distress. Reciprocal freedom of trade 
to be permitted by both partics. 
(Macmurdo, Treaties, &¢.) 

Nocarcott, (Nagaracata).— A 
town in Northern Hindostan, in the 
Rajah of Nepaul's dominions; but 
since 1792 tributary to China, 60 
miles east from Catmandoo. Lat. 
28°, 2’. FE. Long. 869%. 5’. E. 

_ Nomurnigs, (Namradiya).— A mi- 

gratory Mahommedan tnbe, who oc- 
cupy part of Baloochistan, about 
the 26th degree of north latitude. 
By Abul Fazel, in 1582, they are de- 
scribed as follows: . 

‘““ Another chain of mountains 
runs from Schwan to Sewee, where 
it is calfed Khuttee. Hefe dwella 
tribe named Nomurdy, who can raise 
300 cavalry and 7000 infantry. At 
the foot of this territory is another 
tribe of Belootchies, named Teh- | 
yen, sho have a thousand choice 
troops, There is another range of 
mountains, one extremity of which 


ison Cutch, and the other joins the 


territories of the Kealmainies, where 
it is called Karch, It is inhabited 
by 4000 Belootchies.” (AbulFazel, 
Se. $e) | : 


NUDDEA. 


Nootproocy, (Naladurga). — A - 
district in the Nizam’s dominions, in 
the province of Bejapoor, situated 
between the 17th and 18th degrees 
of north latitude, and bounded on 
the south by the Beemah River. 'The 
principal towns are Nooldrog and 
Sackar. ae | 

Noo.tprooc.—A town in the Ni- 
zam’s dominions, inthe province of 
Bejapoor, 73 miles N. E. from the 
city of Bejapoor. Lat, 179. 42’. N. 
Long. 76°. 37’. 1. 

Noony, (Lavani, brackish ).—A 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
trict of Raujeshy, 74 miles W.N.W. 
from Moorshedabad. Lat. 249.28’. N. 
Long. 879, 84. IE. - 

NoontaL.—A small and moun- 
tainous district, situated about the 
35th degree of north latitude, be- 
tween the eastern extremity of Cash- 
mere and the western frontier of 
Lahdack. It is also named Nicontai; 
but respecting it nothing further is 
known. 

Noorcoor,—A district in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the province of 
Bejapoor, situated between the 16th 
and 17th degrees of north latitude ; 
bounded on the north by the Krishna 
River, and intersected by the small 
River Gutpurba. The chief town is 
Gohauk, . 

Nooranad.—A large village in the 
provinee of Agra, sitnated on the 
suuth bank of the Sank River, over 


well built of stone, 17 miles N.W. 
from Gohud. Lat. 26°. 25’. N. 
Long. 76°. 6’. BK.) Adjoining to this 
Village is a large garden laid out by 
Aurenez@he, within which is a mo- 
nument to the memory of Goona Be- 
gum, a princess celebrated for her 
personal and mental accomplish- 
ments. Many of her: compositions 
in the Hindostan Janguage are still 
sung and admired. ‘The shrine bears 
this inscription in Persian, “ Alas! 
alas! Goona Beguth” = 
The thee of theecountry here’ is 
bare, being destitute of trees, and 
almost without cultivation.” - Near 
the road, south, are several small 


‘from Rattunpoor. 
“Long. 82°, 58’. Wi. 
which is a’bridge of seven arches, 
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forts, some of mud, and’ some of 
stone, possessed by petty chiets, who 
derive «a precarious revenue from 
predatory attacks... (Hunter, &e.) - 
Nornacur, (Nurnagur, the City 
of Light).—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district. of 'Tipperah, 50 


miles Ki. by N. from Dacca, Lat. 
23°, 45". FE. Long. 91° 5!. E. 
Noorrt.—A_ village in the pre- 


vince of Sinde, situated on the banks 
of the Fulalee, 15 miles below Hy- 
dernabad. Lat. 25°. 8’. N, 

At this place travellers proceed- 
ing to Luckput Bunder and the Gulf 
of Cutch, guit the Fulalee, and en- 
ter a branch running to the south- 
ward of Noori, in a direction 8. FE. 
which is called the Goonece. About 
one mile to the south of this place, 
at the villaze of Scidpoor, the Goo- 
nec is about 150 yards broad, and 
two fathoms deepe in the month of 
August. The banks are but little 
cultivated, and are overgrown with 
bushes of the lye. (Mazsield, &c.) 

NowapaH —A_ town in the pro- 
vinee of Bahar, district of Bahar, 54 
miles 8. 8. E. from Patna. Lat. 24°. 
54’, N. Long. 85°. 40’. E. 

Nowacur, (Navaghar).—A town 
belonging to the Nagpoor Maha- 
rattas, in the province of Gundwana, 
situated on the N. W. side of the 
Mahanuddy River, 30 miles 8.8. E. 
Lat. 21°. 55’. N. 


Nowpooran, (Naupura, the Town 
of Boats)—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Khandesh, 46 miles I. from Surat. 
Lat. 219.6’. N. Long. 73°, 45", K, 

NUCKERGAUT,: (Lakrighat). — A 
town in Northern Hindostan, in the 
province of Serinagur. Lat. 36°. 3’. 
N. Long.'78°. 5’. E. ‘There is a 
ferry here across the Ganges, which 
in February, during the dry season, 


is here alvout 200-yards wide. 
NuDDEA,..( Nasgdwipa, the New 
Island).—A districtin the: provinces 


of Bengal, situated between the 22d 
an? 24th degrees of north latitude. 
It is bonnded_.on the narth by Rau- 


jishy; on the south by Heoghly an§ 
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the Sunderbunds ; to the cast by 
Jessore; and.on the west it is sepa- 
rated from Burdwan by the Heogily 
River. In the ancient records of 
Bengal this district is named Qn- 
Kerah; but more recently received 
that of Kishenagur from the zemin- 
dar who held it. In the beginning 
of the 18th century it was bestowed 
on Rageoram, a Brahmin, the an-. 
cestor of the present family. ‘This 
district is large, and wonderfully fer- 
tile in all the dcarer productions of 
the Indian soil.’ 1t enjoys, besides, 
an easy and quick transportation by 
the rivers Hooghly, the Jellinghy, 
and the Issamutty ; yet the revenue 
prodaced bears no comparative pro- 
portion to that realized in the adja- 
eent district of Burdwan, although 
the Jatter does not enjoy the benefit 
of so excellent an infand nayigation. 
In 1784, by Majer Renvel’s mensu- 
ration, this district contained 3115 
square miles; the chief towns at pre- 
sent are Kishenagur, Nuddeah, and 
Santipocr, 

In 1801, by the directions of the 
Marquis Weillestc ‘y, their governor- 
general, the bowrd of revenue in 
Bengal circulated various questions 
on. statistical subjects: to the col- 
Jectors of the different districts. ‘The 
result of their replies tended to esta- 
blish the tact, that the Nuddea dis- 


_ trict contained 764,000 inhabitants, 


“Mahommed sg 


in the proportion of two Mahom- 
medans to seven Hindoos, and that 
the zemindar’s profit on their land, 
in general, exceeded 10 per cent. 
(J. Grant, §c.) 

Nuppra.—A town in the} provinee 
of Bengal, district of Nuddea, si- 
ituated at the Jellinghy and Cossim- 
bazar Rivers, with the Hooghly, 60 
miles N. from Calcutta,. Lat. 22°. 


25). N. Long, 88°. 24. E. his was 


the capital of a Hindoo principality 
anterior to. the: Mogul conquest “of 
Hlindostan, and was taken and en- 
lirely destroyed, “A. D.. 1204, by 
f htyar Khiljee, fhe 
first Mahomxgepfan invader of Ben- 
gal. In modern fimes it has been 


thie seat of @ Brahmin seminary of 
AM 


NUNDABAR. 


learning, but of a very inferior de- 
scription to Benares. (Abul Lazel, 
J. Grant, §¢.) 

Nucuz.—An Afghan district in 
the province of Cabul, situated he- 
tween the 33d and 34th degrees of 
north latitude. By Abul Vazel it is 
described under the name of ‘Too- 
man Nughz, yielding a revenue of 
854,000 dams; -but Major Wilford. 
thinks, that the true name of the 
capital of this district is Bughz, or 
Bughzan, and that of the district 
Iryab. 

Nucuz.—-An Afghan cify in the 
province of Cabul, district of the 
same name, situated on the north 
side of the Cow or Cowmul River, 
100 miles 8S... from the city of Ca- 
bul, (Lat. 33°. 17’. N: Long. 69°. 
28’. FE. 

NuJIBABAN.—A. town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, 95 miles N. E, from 
the city of Delhi, and 25 8. by E. 
from Hurdwar. Lat. 20°. 39% N. 
Long. 78°, 16’. E. 

This place was built by Nujeb ud 
Dowlah, with the view of atiracting 
the commerce between Cashmere 
and Hindostan. In length‘it is about 
six furlongs, with some regular 
broad streets, enclosed by barriers 
at different distances, and forming 
distinct bazars, in the neighbour- 
hood are the remains of many con- 
siderable buildings. A traftic of 
some extent is carried on here in 
wood, bamboos, iron, copper, and 
tincal, brought from the hills. It is 
also the centre of a trade from La- 
hore, Cabul, and Cashmere, to the 
east and south-east parts of Hin- 
dostan. Nujib ud Dowlah, the 
founder, lics buried here in a grave 
without ornament of any kind. The 
situation of the town is low, and 
the surrounding country swampy. 
(Hardwicke, Foster, §c.) 

NuLpInGan, (Naladanga). — A 
town in the province of Bengal, 74 
miles N. E. by N. from Calcutta, 
Lat, 23°. 25’. N. ‘Long. 89°. 7’. FE. 

NUNDABAR,. (Naniducar)—A town 
in the Maharatta territories, in the 
province of Khandesh, 76 miles EL. 


NUSSERPOOR. 


from Surat. Lat. 21°. 17’. N. Long. 
74°. 15’. Wi. , 

Nuaparorum. — A town in the 
Northeri: Cirears, 82 miles W. from 
Cicacole. Lat 18°, 23/, N. Long. 
82°. 40’. Ii. 

Nunpyprooe, (Nandidurga). — 
A strong hill fort m Mysore Rajah’s s 
dominions, 94 miles N. 5. from Se- 
yingapatam. Lat. 13°. 22/.N. Long. 
77°. 53’. KE. 

This place is built on the summit. 
of a mountain, about 1700 feet high, 
three-fourths ofits circumference be- 
ing inaccessible, In 1791 this fortress 

ranked, in point of strength, next to 
Savendroog, Chitteldroog, and Kist- 
nagherry; and was then taken by 
storm, by a detachment under the 
command of Major Gowdic, after 
an obstinate defence of three weeks, 


When Hyder took it from the Ma-’ 


harattas, it was after a tedious 
blockade of three years. 

Among the hills of Nundydroog 
there is much tertile land now co- 
vered with bamboos and useless 
trees, but which is quite capable of 
cultivation. . Near to this place, 
among the hills of Chinrayaconda, 
the Pennar River is said to spring, 
called Utara Pinakani in the sanscrit. 
his river runs towards the ‘north ; 
and the Palar, which also springs 
from Nundy, runs to tbe south. 


These hills may, therefore, be looked» 


upon as the highest part of the coun- 
try in the ventre of the land: south 
of the Krishna. ‘The sources of the 
Cavery and Toombuddra rivers, 
towards the western side, are pro- 
bably higher. (Dirom, F. Buchanan, 
§e. Se.) * 

Nurproor.—A small district in the 
“Seik territories, in the province of 
Lahore, situated between the 32d 
and 33d degrees of north latitude, 
and bounded on the north by the 
River Ravey. 

Nurpoor.—A .town in the pro- 
vince ‘of Lahore, the capital, of a 
district of the’ same name, and 75 


miles E. N. E. from the city of La- 
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hore. Lat. 32°. 12’. N, Lone. 75° 
2'. 3s, , 

This town is situated on the top 
of a bill, which is ascended by stone 
steps, and has the appearance of 
opulence and industry. ‘Towards 
the S. LE. the country is open and 
pleasant, with a winding stream of 
fine water, the heat beiug much mo- 
derated by the cool breezes from the 
north-west hills; which, during a 
considerable part of the year, are 
covered with snow. The Nurpoor 
districts are bounded to.the north by 
the Ravey;on the east, by the Chain- 
bah conntry; on the west, by sone 
small Hindvo districts, lying at the 
head of the Punjab and the River 
Beyah; and on the south by Hur- 
recpoor. In 1783 the revennes of 
Nurpoor were estimated at fouv lachs 
ofrupees. (Foster, §e.) 

Nurran, (Nafa)-—A tows pos- 
sessed by native Goand chiefs inp 
the province of Gundwana, tributary 
to the Nugpoor Rajah, 78 miles &. 
by E. from Ruttunpoor. Lat. 21% 
2’.N. Long. 82°, 45’. 1. 

NUSSERABAD, (Naserabad ). — A. 
tewn in the Maharatta dominions, in 
the province of Berar, 42 miles S.W. 
from Boor That poor. Lat. 20°. 56". N. 
Long. 75°. 51. FE. 

NUSSERITABAD, or SaAckurR. —A 


“town in the Nizam’s dominions, ia 


the province of Bejapoor, 43 miles 
E. N. E. from the city of Beja- 
poor. Lat. 17°. 20’. N. Long. 76°. 
20’. E, 

Nusserroor, (Nasirpura). — A 
district in the province of Sinde, si- 
tuated principally between the 26th 
and 27th degrees of north latitude, 
and intersected by the River Indus. 
[t is described by Abul Fazcl, in 
1582; as “ Sircar Nusserpoor, con- 
taining ‘seven mahials; revenue, 
€,834 1690 dais.” 

-Nusserpoor,—A town in the pro- 
vince of Sinde Nthe capital of a dis- 
trict. of the same name, and situ- 
ated near tho bagdks of the Indus, 


Lat, 25°. 28’. N.. Long, 69°. 10’. E. 
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MAaKA, (Oka).—A town and small 
district. in the province | of Gujrat, 
separated fron’ the niain land by the 
Run. Lat. 22°. 14. N. Long. 60°. 
‘B30. EE. 

‘Twelve miles south from Positra 
the breadth of the Run is five miles 
and a half, the bottom being firm 
sand, With very little mud. "The 
highest spring tides flood it to the 
de pth of 16 or 18 inches; at other 
times it is dry, or merely moist, and 
may be mare ‘hed across with ease. 
The Oaka shore is much more un- 
even and abrupt than the otlier, and 
is thickly covered with the milk 
bush and similar wild shrubs. Atier 
ascending the coist, the descent 
into the country is graduat—the ge- 
neral Jevel of the country being 
much, lower thanethe beach of the 
Run. | 
" "The soil of Oaka is in general 
light red, and of no 
and jowarce and bajerec are the 
ouly crops it is capable of yielding. 
There is but little cultivation, how- 
ever—the inhabitants being a savage 
race, and much addicted to piracy. 
Camels of an interior description are 


bred in Oaka, the sea-heach and: 


sandy slips, covered with shrubs, 


being favourable to the rearitig: of: 


that animal,’ which requires litle 
cate; and is suffered to. roam wild. 


aniouy the juugles, where there are’ 


no tigers; but leopards have occa- 
sionally been scen, It is’ also well 
stocked with partridges, quails, hares; 
and hogs. ‘The rock, which ‘abounds 
ja the Oaka district, is much im- 
pregnated with iron ore, but very 
little is fused beyoud what the black- 
‘smiths reqnire for palling | aud re- 
pairing boats, ~“"  * 


The population © “here ° ‘consists, 


chiefly of Wageres, a Flindpo: race 
of men, who’ are foriginally from 
Cutch, but who appear to possess ds 
many \lahommedad as Hindoo priy- 
ciples. ‘heir 


trefne, abd they may be said to liveby 


great depth; 


ir appearance aud man- 
wer of life are barbarous in the ex- 


OAK BMUS DEE: 


plunder, During the monsoon, how- 
ever, when their boats are laid ups: 
they retire to their small villages, and 
cultivate grain for their own use. 
"Hhey pay no revenue, their law be- 
ing plough and eat. 

‘The piracies of Oaka are of a 
very ancieut date, and the nifives 
continue prone to this mode of lile, 
to which they are stimulated by the 
numerous advantages they possess 
for carrying it on. The reliance 
they ‘place on the power of their 
deity at Pwaraca is one of the 
strongest incentives—his priests and 
attendants being the chief insti- 
gators of piracy. in retarn, they 
receive a certain portion of all plun- 
dered property, as a recompense for 
the protection received from Run- 
chor (the deity), while the expedi- 
tion was at sea. Before setting off, 
it ix a common practice for the pi- 
rates to promise a larger shave than 
the god cau claim by right, if he 
will ensure success to their trip. 
Many vessels are fitted out in his 
name, as sole owner, and actually 
belong to the temple, which receives 
the plunder they bring back. Re- 
cently, these predatory expeditions 
have been greatly restrained by the 
British naval power; but the inha- 


-bitants retain all their ancient pro- 


pensity to the practice. (Macuurdo, 
Se. Se.) 

“Oak AMUNDEL, (Okamundala).—A. 
district in the Gajrat Peninsula, ex- 
fending alpiig the south side of the 
Gult of Catch, and situated between 
the 22d and 23d dcectns of north fa- 
titude. . 

This district begins at Kumhbatllia, 
from whence W, ‘by S. the country 
consists of hill atid date, with a hard 
rocky soil, It.presents a very wild 


- aspect, few villages, no cultivation, 


and abundauce of the mils bush, 
well stocked with partridges, hares, 
and other species of ganie. This 
state of desylation was caused by the 
Pesitra plunderers,' which: reduced a 
considerable portion, of the disqrict 
to a waste, covered ‘with jungle, in 
some placcs “aturvely “ penctrable. 


ODEYPOOR. 


These robbers were expelled by the 
British in 1809, 

The word oka signifies any thing 
had or difficult, in which sense it is 
applied tu this wild acd uncouth dis- 
trict. In modern times the term 
Okamundel is principally applied to 
the western extremity of the Gujrat 
Peninsula, separated trom the main 
land by a run,or swainp, formed by 
the sea making a breach from the 
north-west shore, near Pindletaruk ; 


and, extending in a 8.1. direction, 


avain connects itsclf with the sea at 
Muddee, which is about 14 miles 
distant from  Pindletaruk. The 
breadth of this chanuel gradually de- 
ercases; at Muddee it is not morc 
than a mile, and is separated trom 
the ocean by alow bank, ahout 50 
yards wide. which is wearing away, 
From the earliest period of history 
commerce and agriculture have been 
disregarded in this part of Gujrat hy 
the inhabitants, who, being mostly 


fishermen, addicted themselves also 
to piracy. (Macmurdo, Ve.) 
Oby Isce.—An island in the 


Eastern Seas, situated principally 
between the first and sccoud degrees 


of south latitude, and the 128th and. 


129th of east longitude. Thi length 
it may be estimated at.65 miles, “by 
11 miles the average breadth. - On 
this island Jive many rnnaway slaves 
from ‘Ternate, who cultivate cloves, 
which they sell to the Bugyesses, 
It is claimed of the Sultun of Bat- 


chian, who bas a: pearl fishery esta-. 


blished on the coast. On the west 
side of Oby the. Dutch had a sinall 
fort. (Forrest, $e.) . - 
Och&syern.—A town iy the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, district of Broach, 5 
miles S. by W. from Broach. Lat. 
21°.37..N. Long. 73°. 10". BE. 
Opevoor.—A small town itt the 
Maharatta territories, in the provitice 
of Malwah, 24 miles S. KE. trom Se- 
ronge, Tat. 23°. 68’. . Long. 78° 
2U", E. 'This place stands un the 
side of a rock, where there is also a 
Hiudvo temple of.sume celebrity. 


Thete is here 9 large tank, and plen- 
ty of fine wells, aed about two. 
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miles north there is a nullah, con- 
taining water to the end of February, 
(MSS &e.) 

 Oveveoor, (Udayapura).—A Raj- 
poot principality, in the province of 
Ajmeer, of which it occupies the 
south-eastern quarter. A consider- 
able portion of the Odeypovr terri- 
tories anciently bore the appellation 
of Mewar; and the sovercign is {re- 
quently styled the Naunah of Chi- 
tore, under which heads respectively 
further details will be found. 

The present Odeypoor territories 
may be estimated at 110 miles in 
length from north to south, by 70 
from cast to west, but must be con- 
sidered as in a perpetual state of 
fluctuation. ‘To the north they are 
hounded by the Ajmeer district aunt 
the chiefship of Kishenagur; on the 
north west and west by Joudpoor ; 
on the south aud south cast by the 
province of Malwah; on the south 
west by Gujrat; and on the north? 

‘ast. by Kotah and Bundce. 

The face of the Odey ypoor territo- 
ries is in general monntainous ; hut, 
when properly cultivated, extremely 
fertile. It vields sugar, indigo, to- 
haces, Wheat, rice, harley; there are 
also iron mines, with plenty of fuel ; 
and 30 miles north of Odey pour sul 
phur is found, but it is of an inferior 
quality to that procured from Surat. 
‘The country is naturally strong. ‘The 
city of Odeypoor, which is situated 
in an amphitheatre of hills, is guard- 
ed in the approach by a deep and 
dangerous detile, which adiwits onky 
ofa single carriage passing at a lime ; 
yet so extensive is the circuit pro- 
tected by. this pass, that hetween four 
and 500 villages are comprehended, 
Within its range. ‘The generality of 
the cattle are.inferior to those of the 
more western Countries, 

The. lands thronghout Odcypoor 
fro held,on the, feudal. system, but 
considerable. pang js, tributary to the 
Maharattas, wh@ pussess..also many 
of the moxt patent towns, fn the 
pfescnt distracted state of the Rana’s 
dominions the revenue is.rarely paid,. 
exgept when levied by. torce; aud 
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the feudatorics as seldom obey his 
stnuimons fo appear at tourt. ‘The 
nobility are. Rajpoots, or Rajapoo- 
tras, called Rhatores in the vulgar 
dialect. ‘They are of the tribe Seso- 
dya, which is esteemed the purest 
and most noble. 'The weapons of 
au Odeypvor Rajpoot consist of a 
matcblock, lance, and sabre, but 
principally of the two latter. The 
cultivators are composed of Rajpoots, 
Jauts, Bralumins, and Bheels. The 
vhief towns are Odeypoor, Chitore, 

Jalore, Bilarah, and Shahpoorah, and 
the great mass of the inhabitants 
Hindoos of the Braliminical persua- 

sion, (G@. Thomas, Broughton, Wil- 
ford, §¢,) 

-  QOpeyroor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, situated on the 
south side of the Banass River. Lat. 
25°, 28’. N. Long. 74°..5'. E. This 
place stands within an amphitheatre 
of hijls, which has but oue road that 

eadmits a carriage ; but there are two 
other passes through which single 
horses can go. T he wells in the 
neighbourhood, although but a small 
distance from the surface of the 
earth, are strongly impregnated with 
mineral particles, which flow with 
the water from the hills. 


‘The Rana of Odeypoor is of the: 


“esodya tribe, and is considered as 
the most noble of all the Rajpoot 
chiefs; but is much inferior in power 
to the Rajahs of Jyenagur and Joud- 
poor, particularly the. latter, His 


family ix also highly reg arded. by the 


Mahominedans, in consequence ofa 
tradition, that he is descended in 
the female line from the celebrated 
Nushirvan, who was. King of Persia 
at the birth of Mahommed, and thus 
to have in that line a common origm 
with the Seids descended from Hos- 
sciu, the son of Afi. In 1807 the 
Rajahs of Jyenagur and Joudpoor 
continucd their mutual pretension’ 
to marry the daughter of the Rana 
of Odeypoor, whic involved them 
in hostilities, by which. the Maha- 
ratta plup@@fers profited.. (G. Zho- 
nas, Fran@tn, WM, WS. §c. ). 
OvEYPOOR ak town in the ter- 


OMERCUNTUC, 


ritories of the Nagpoor Maharattas, 
in the province of Gundwana, 73 
miles N. KE. from Ruttunpoor. Lat. 
92°, 37°, N. Long. 83°. 40’. EF. 

“Orr AK.—A harbour on the Island 
of Wagecoo, where there is a stream 
of fresh water, and good anchorage. 

OGURRAPURRA, (Agurupur at).-—A 
town possessed by independent 2c- 
mindars, in the province of Orissa, 
70. miles-N. W. from Cuttack, Liat. 
21°. 23’, N. Tong. 85°. 35’. i. 

Oxirau.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Burdwan, 105 
miles N.W. from Calcutta, Lat, 23°, 
38’. N. Long. 87°. 15’. E. 

Opar, (Ulupara).—A town in the 
province of Gujrat, district of Broach, 
seven miles north from Surat. Lat. 
219,18". Long. 78°. 1. E. 

By the treaty concluded with the 
Peshwa, on the 16th Dec. 1808, sup- 
plemental to that of Basscin, the 
pergunnah of Olpar, yielding a reve- 
nue of 316,000 rupees, was as a par- 
ticular favour restored to the Pesh- 
wa; but as, on account of is proxi- 
mity to the city of Surat, it was of 
great value to the British, it was 
agreed. that it should be so managed 
and governed by the Maharatta au-— 
thority, as to conduce to the conve- 
nience of that city, and to the pro- 
motion of an amicable commercial 
intercourse: the sovereignty of the 
River 'T uptce to remain with the 
British. (Z'reaties, §c.) 

‘Omnay Istx.—An island in the 
Eastern Seas, situated off the N.W. 
coast of ‘Timor, between the eighth 
and ninth degrees of south latitude. 
Ju length it may be estimated at 45 
miles, by 13 the average brea Jth. 

OMEERSEER.—A village in the 
province of Cutch, situated abont 
four miles south from Luckput Bun- 
der. Lat. 23°, 48". N. The soil of 
the adjacent lands is a red sandy 
loam, and is tolerably well culti- 
vated. ‘There are:few trees besides 
the ‘baubvol ; but the grass on the 
hills is good, although thinly, scat- 
tered. 

OMERCUNTUC,. (Amara cantace).— 
A celebraicd place. of Hindoo pil- 


ONORE. 


crimage, in the province of Gund- 
wana, 52 miles N. N. W. from Rut- 
tunpoor, and 69 I. by N.from Mund- 
lah. Lat, 22°, 53". N. Long. 82°, 
15’. E. 

The country around Omercantu 
is very wild, and thinly inhabited. 
it is seldom or never frequented by 
any travellers, except Eindoo pil- 
grims, who go to visit the sources of 
the Soane and Nerbuddah rivers at 
this place; the usual road to which 
is by Ruttunpoor. These rivers are 
said to derive their origin from the 
water that is collected in, and issues 
from the cavities of the mountains, 
which form the elevated table land 
of Omercuntuc. Of this territory 
the Nagpoor Rajah claims a part, 
the Rajah of Sohagepoor another 
part, and the Goands a third; but 
the whole is generally in the posses- 
sion of the latter. (lunt, $e.) 

OmERPOOR, (Amarapura). — A 
town in the Nizam’s territories, in 
the province of Berar, 82 miles N. [. 
from Jalnapopr. Lat. 20°. 23’. N. 
Long. 77°, 10’. E. 

OMRATTEE, (Amaravati, Divine). 
—A large fortified and trading town 
in the Nizam’s domivions, in the 
province of Berar, 30 miles south 
from Eliichpoor. Lat. 20°. 50’. N. 
Long. 78°. 20’. E. A considerable 
quantity of cotton of a good length 
and staple is transportcd from hence 
to Bengal by land carriage, being a 
distance of more than 500 miles. 
The prime cost at this place is less 
than 2d. sterling per pound; at Mir- 
zapoor on the Gauges, in the Benares 
province, it brings trom 40 to 4s. 
per ewt® (Colebroohe, §c.) 

OmREE, (Amari).—A town in the 
Nizam’s dominions, in the province 
of Berar, 20 miles §.W. from Etflich- 
poor, Lat. 219.7’, N. Long. 77°. 
64’. EE. 

Omupwara, (Umadwara).—A dis- 
trict in the Maharatta territories, in 
the province of Malwah, situated 
between the 24th and 25th degrees 
of north latitude, This country is 
of arruneven, hilly surface, and much 
covered with jungle; but, where cul- 
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tivated, of great fertility, being in- 
tersected by the Sopra ang Gillysind 
rivers. It contains no town of con- 
sequence. 

OncoLoeur, (Angulaghar). —- A 
town possessed by independent ze- 
mindars, in the province of Orissa, 
55 miles west from Cuttack. Lat. 
20°. 36’. N. Long. 85°, 20/. KE. 

ONGOLE, (Angula)—A district in 
the Northern Carnatic, situated be- 
tween the 15th and 16th degrees of 
north latitude. It was formerly de- 
pendent on the Kirpa or Cudapah 
principality; but was afterwards in- 
corporated with the Carnatic below 
the Ghauts, and subject to the Na- 


bob of Arcot. ‘The sovereignty of' 


Ongole was finally acquired by the 
Company in 1801, by treaty with the 
nabob; and with Neloor, and in- 
cluding part of the Western Pollams, 


. now forms one of the collectorships, 


into which: the Oarnatic has jbcen 
subdivided, under the Madras Presi- 
dency. Ft is inferior in point of fer- 
tility to ‘Tanjore and several other 
districts in this province, and has 
never becu remarkable tor trade or 
manufactures. ‘The Mussy and the 
Gondegamma. are the principal ri- 
vers, the latter being the boundary 
line between the Carnatic and the 
Northera Cirears, ‘the chicf towns 
are Ougole, Courchier, and Sintal- 
shcroo. 

‘OncGotr.—A town in the Carna- 
tie Province, district of Ongole, 173 


miles N..by W. from Madras. Lat. 
15°. 30. N. Long. 86% 1B. 'Phis 


place formerly possessed fortifica- 


tions of considerable strength; but’ 


the necessity for them having passed 
away, they were allowed to decay. 
OnoreE, .(Hanavara).—A_ sea-port 
town in the province of North Ca- 
nara, Lat, 14°18’. N. Long. 74°. 
25’... This was formeyly a place 
o$ great commerce, where Hyder 
had established, a dock-yard_ for 
building ships a} war; but it was 
totally demolished: by 'Tippoo, when 
it pwas recovered, at the treaty. of 
Mangaloré. “There is now a custom- 
honse. here, and part of the town hgs 
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been rebuilt.2 ” Boats come from Goa 
aril Rajapudrite pm ‘chase rice, betel 


wit, pepper; cocoa nuts, salt fish, &e. 


which -were formerly much annoyed 
ed Ppiratical boats: from: the M:iha- 
yatta coast=—an evil that still- exists, 
but not to.40 great ab extent. . ir 
‘this. part of Canara ‘thepe never. were. 
manufactures tu any -edusiderable 
amount, and the trade was. wholly 
destroyed by: 'Tippou. Fhe’ Portu- 


guese ereetod: a. tort here so eat lyn ms, . 


ees 
The Lake of Gnore i is of wicat ox-: 


‘tent, and, like’ that’ of Cundapeor, 


contains many islands, some of.w hith 


are cultivated. It reaches: vadmost: 
.. tu the Ghauts, and in the dry Beason . 


‘is almost salt; but it receives many 
small streams, which during - the 


rainy reasou- become. torrents, and . 
 Ttabommils 
with fislr, ‘whieh, when salted, ‘forms - 


render the whole. fresh: 


a cousiderable afticle of. eomincree 
* with the: dnliud- country, ice Bw 
chanan, Bruce, §e:) 

Onnust Iste—A very svitall isle; 


aliout a quarter of a mile in: citcim-_ 
situated two anda halt’. 
leavues from Ratatia. In the centre: 
of the island, and within a fort, stand - 


* ference, 


‘the Datch East India Company's: 


warchouses for tin, pepper; aud. cof: 
Jere their ships refit; :and- 
‘heave down—there being very gaad<: 
part of the Malwal: Province, is a 


fee. 


‘wharfs for that purpose, at.wh ch five 


ships; may heave dowi at ‘in: :jime;” 


thére are also large machines for: Mis- 
masting: ships. The Dutch kept an 
establishment on Onrust-of 500-per- 
suns, of whom 100 were European 
carpenters, and therest slnves: ‘Fhere 


is abuve 20 feet’ OF water-along the 
piers, anid it rise’and- falls five fect. 
in 24 fiutirs.  Gagust. is: ‘sippdsed to’ 


be more healthy thin Batavia ; it is, 


notwithstanditig; a-very sickly place. 
but this wakes ‘the suffering’ mord 


(Captain Hunter, Siavorinus, $e.); 

OwTaRREE.—-A towsi possessed | ‘ y 
independent 2émipdars, in the pre- 
vinee of. Gundwama, district of Bil- 
lotiejah,: rer iles from the western 
Frontier of Palamow, in ‘the Bakar 
ye 24°. 13°. ‘ aS ~ Long. 


“mully. - 
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BoctinanRong;: jayne Durga). 
~-A_ strong hill fort in the Bataghaut 
‘ceded territories, district of Harpo- 
a Lat.- 14°, 32, N. ° Long. 75° 


i This fortress is - situated 


‘about 12 miles to-the eastward of 
‘Hurryhas,.and has the appearance 
of great strength; being of consider- 
‘able height, unconnected aud abru pt, 


particalarly. to: the northward’ and 

‘Wwestwatd, where it is alinost perpe n- 

dicular; (Moor, §e:) | 
.Gocnasrer.—A town ir the dis- 


trict - of Neyer, ‘situated about’ 35 


miles §. W. from herarid, and ‘sub- 
ject to the chief-of Morwarra, — It is 
surrounded by a dry thorn: hedre, 

has ‘a smalltank of- bad water, and’ 
some excelleut ‘wells. The inhabit 


‘ants are Jhints and Coolces.*) 


Oosain, (Cjayini),—A district pos- 
sessed: by. the ‘Sindia Muahayatta fa-. 
inily, in the province of Mahwah, si«: 
tuatcd: between the 23d and 24th’ 
degrees of? north latitude. By Abul 


» Faeel, in 1582, it is: ‘described as fol. 


lows: 

 Sivcar Oojain: containing 10. 
nahats + ; Measurement, 925, 622 bee- | 
gahs; “revenue, 43,827,960 dams; 
seyarghal: 281,816 daing.- This sir- 
ear -famishes 3250 cay alry, aud 
1h; 70: infantry.” - 

Phe soil in. the: vicinity. of the city 
of: Oojain, and: over: the ‘greatest 


black végetable~ mould, hich, in 
the: rainy. season, ‘becomes ‘so - soft, 
that travelling is hardly irneti¢able. 
In drying it cracks incall directions; 


‘and the fissures are so Wide'and deep 


by the ruad ‘side, as'to- make a jour- * 
ney dangerous: The ‘quatitity of 
rain that fally iv ordinary Seasons 
is so considerable, and the ground 
so retentive of melsture, that. wells 
arc little used foryatering the fields; - 


severe, if the periodical: rain fails 
there being uo wells‘ready to. supply | 
the deficiency. Tt-is singular that.” 
the-vine in this: district produces::4” 
second crop of gt és in the rainy ® 
season, but ‘theydhs: acidulouy, aud | 
of an inferior. quality, "The other 
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fruits are the mango, guava,. pfan- 
tain, melon, water melon, and se- 
veral vanietics of the orange and 
lime trees. In 1790 the district im- 
mediately dependent on Oojain yield- 
ed a revenue of five lacks of rupees 
per annum, and comprehended 176 
villages, (Fluner, Se. Sc, ) 

OodsIn, (Cygayrt).— A city ofgreat 
eclebrity in the province of Malwah, 
the capital of the dominions of the 
Sindia Maharatta family, Lat. 23° 
12’, N. Long. 75°. 50". By Abul 
Vazel, in 1682, it is described as 
follows: —* Oojain is a large city on 
the bauks of the Sopra, and held tn 
high veneration by the Tindoos, It 
is astonishing that sometimes this 
river flows with milk.” 

This city, called in sanserit Ujja- 
yint and Ayanti, boasts a most, re- 
mote antiquity. A chapter in tlie 
Hindoo My thoiogical Poems, named 
Purans, is devoted to the deserip- 
tion of it; and it is mentioned in the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, as 
well as in Ptolomy, under the name 
of Ozene. Ht is also considered by 
Tlindov geographers and astronomers 
as the first meridian. ‘Taco modern 
town is situated a mile to the south- 
ward of the ancient, which is said 
to have been overwhelmed by a con- 
vulsion of nature, about the'time of 
Rajah Vicramadifya, when it was. 
the seat of arts, learning, and em- 
pire. On the spet where the ancicnt 
cily is supposed to have stood, by 
digging to the depth of 15 or 18 tcet, 
brick walls, pillars of stone, and 
picees of wood of an extraordinary 
hardness are found. Utensils of va-" 
rious hinds are sometimes dng up in 
the same places, and ancicut coins 
are frequently discovered. 

The present city of Gujain is of 
an oblong form, about six miles in 
circumference, and surromnded by a 
stone wall yith round towers. Within 
thisspace there is some waste ground, 
but the inhabited part occupies the 
greatest portion, and is much crowd- 
ed with buildiuvgs and population. 
The houses are built, partly of brick 
and partly of wood, the fraine being 
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coustructed of wood, and the inter- 
slices filled up with brickss having a 
roof of lime terrace or tiles, The 
principal bazar is a spacious reentar 
street, paved with stone, and lining 
houses on each side of two stories in 
height. "Phe lower stories, the as- 
cent to which is by five or six steps 
from the street, are used as shops; 
the upper are the habitations of the 
owners, The most remarkable build- 
igs: are four mosques erected by 
private individuals, and a ereat nuna- 
ber of Litndoo temples. Sindia’s 
palace makes but a poor appear- 
ace, being so much surrounded by 
other buildings as to be fittle re- 
marked. ‘Phe south wall of the city, 
washed by the Sipparah River, is 
named Jeysingpoor; aud contains 


an observatory, built by Rajah Jey- 


singh of Jyenagur. | 

The oflicers of government nie al- 
most the only Mahafatia inhabitants 
of Cojain. ‘Fhe Mahommedans form 
a considerfble portion. of the popu- 
lation, and are principally composed 
of a particular class named Bohrah. 
From Surat are imported various 
kinds of European and Chines¢ 


goods, which are: frequently to be 


bought very cheap here. Pearls and 
assiloctida (the latter the production 
of Siude) are brought here by the 
route of Sfarwar; and damonds 


from: Bundelennd pass though (his 


city to Surat. The public bazars 
are, in general, well supplied with 
fruits, vegetables, and grain; but, 
in 1804, when visited by a Hritish 
embassy, persons were seen dead 
and dying. of hunger in the open 
streets. “Phe, inhabitants explained 
this cirewmstance by saving’ they 
were strangers, and that the fear 
each individeal had of shewing the 
appearance of superfluity, occasioned 
this deplorable want of humanity. 
bhe hills in this neighbourhood 
are chiefly }ompoused of granite, but 


‘they are covered [with vegetable 


mould of a sufieicat depth to adit 
of cyltivation. Adjoining the sub- 
terraueanh ruins, on the banks of the 


Sipparah, is Rajah Bhirtery’s ea Veg 
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It consists of a Jong gallery, support- 
ed by pillars, with chambers exca- 
vated on each side, containing male 
figures curiously carved in the walls. 
Here Rajah Bhirtery, the brother of 
Rajah Vicramaditya, is said to have 
shut himself np after having relin- 
quished the world. Among the na- 
tives a tradition exists, that this cave 
formerly extended under ground to 
Benares and Hurdwar. 

Ptolemy places Oojain about 255 
geographical miles from the mouth 
of the River Mahi, but the real dis- 
tance is not more than 200 miles. 
Rajahs of this city are mentioned by 
Ferishta so early as A. D. 1008, and 
it was first conquered by the Ma- 
hommedans about 1230. The cele- 
brated Rajah Jeysingh held the city 
and territory of Oojain of the Em- 
peror Mahommed Shah, but it soon 
afterwards fell into the power of the 
Méharattas, and has been possessed 
for four generations by the Sindia 
family. Jyapa Sindia is the first of 
this race upon record, and was a 
servant of the Peshwa Bajeerows, 
who appointed him to several mili- 
tary commands. He was followed 
by his son Junkojee, who was mur- 
dered after the battle of Paniput ; 
his uncle Ranojee succeeded to his 
territories. ‘This chief left two sons, 
Kedarjec, the father of Anund Row, 
the father of Dowlet Row Sindia; 
and Madhajce Sindia, who supplant- 
ed his elder brother, and scized on 
the throne. 

Madhajec Sindia Jost a leg carly 
in life at the battle of Paniput, so 
fatal tu the Maharattas ; but he con- 
tinned an active persevering com- 
mander through life, and attained to 
so great a degrec of power as to over- 
shadow the whole Maharatta em- 
pire. By the introduction of Euro- 
pean discipline among his troops, he 
subdued a considcrablg porticii of 
Hindostan Propper, rendered the Raj- 
poots tribufary,*and brought his do- 
minions iz contact with those of the 
Company under the: Bengal Presi- 
dency. Dying without issue, in 1794, 
> he left his hereditary possessions and 
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conquests to his nephew, Dowlet 
Row Sindia, who for some ycars 
augmented his dominions by unceas- 
ing encroachments on his neigh- 
bours; until, in 1803, he ventured 
to try his strength with the British. 
A short and vigorous war ensued, in 
the course of which he experienced ° 
such signal defeats from Generals 
Wellesley and Lake, as threatened 
the utter extinction of his sove- 
reiguty. 

A treaty of peace was, in conse 
quence, concluded on the 30th Dec. 
1803, by which he ceded te the Bri- 
tish all the territory situated between 
the Ganges aud Jumna, and all his 
possessions of every description in 
the country to the northward of those 
belonging to the Rajahs of Jyenarur, 
and Joudpoor, and the Ranah of 
Gohud. Ile alsorelinquished to the 
British government the fort and ter- 
ritory of Broach, and the fort and 
territory of Ahmednuggur; and all 
his possessions to the south of the 
Adjuntee Hills, including the fort 
aud district of Jalnapvor, the town 
and district of Gandapoor, and all 
the other districts between that 
range of hills and the Godavery. 

The fort of Aseerghur, the city of 
Boorhaupoor, the forts of Powua- 
ghur and Dohud, aud the territories 
in Khandesh and Gujrat were re- 
stored to Sindia. The districts of 
Dhoolpoor, Baree, Rajah Kerah, and 
some other lands north of the Chun- 
bul, Sindia and his adherents were 
to be allowed to hold under the 
Company’s protection, By this treaty 
also the British government agreed 
to pay pensions to certdin persons 
attached to the court of Sindia, not 
to execed 17 lacks of rupees per 
annum; and ethis chief renounced 
ail claims oreinterference in the at-' 
fairs of his Majesty Shah Allum. 
He also engaged to exclude all Ku- 
ropeans hostile to the British from 
his service and dominions. During 
this short war the city of Oojain was 
occupied by the Bombay army, but 
it was restored when the peace was 
established, a. 


OON. 


On the 23d March, 1804, a treaty 
of defensive alliance was concluded 
with Sindia by Colonel Malcolm on 
the part of the British government; 
by the conditions of which Sindia 
agreed to receive, and the British to 
furnish, a subsidiary force of not 
less than GU00 regular infantry, to 
be stationed near the frontier of Sin- 
dia’s dominions, and the expense 
defrayed out of the revenues of the 
country ceeded by him. This force 
to be employed only in exccuting 
services of importance ; such as the 
protection of his country from at- 
tack, invasion, or rebellion ; but not 
to be employed on trifling occasions, 
In the event of a war Sindia en- 
gaged to join the Company’s forces 
with 6000 infantry and 10,000 ca- 
valry; and he also agreed to submit 
all differences he might have with 
the Peshwa to the arbitration of the 
British government. 

Many disputed points still remaiu- 
ing unadjusted, a definitive treaty of 
alliance was concluded with Dowlet 
Row Sindia, on the 22d Nov, 1805, 
by Colovel Malcolm, on the part of 
the British government; by which 
the fortress of Gualior, and the ter- 
ritorics of Gohud were ceded to Sin- 
dia, who agreed to relinquish all 
claim to the pensions of 15 lacks of 
rupecs, granted by the treaty of 
Surjce Anjengaum to certain chief 
oflicers of his state. | 

With the view of preventing any 
misunderstanding relating to their 
respective possessions in Hindostan, 
it was agreed, that the River Chum- 
bul should form the boundary be- 
tween thé two states, from the city 
of Kotab on the west to the limits of 
the Gohud territories on the east; 
Sindia 10 abandon all claim to the 
north bank, and the Gompany to the 
south, with the exception of the 
"Talooks of Bhadek.and Sooseparah ; 
which, being ou the banks of the 
Jumna, were to remain with the 
British. 

By the Gfth article. of this treaty 
Sindia*resigns all pretensions to any 
tribute from the Rajoh of sae 
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or any other on the north bank of the 
Chumbul, as also to the cvantries of 
Tonk Rampoorah, Bahraungaum, 
Zemeidah, &e. and to the districts of 
Dhoolpoor, Rajah Kerrah, and Ba- 
ree; all of which to remain in the 
possession of the [Tononrable Com- 
pany. In considcration of this ar- 
rangement, the British government 
engaged to pay Sindia personally and 
exclusively four lacks of rupees per 
anni, and also to assign a jahire of 
two lacks of rupecs to Banzah Bhye, 
the wile of Dowlet Row Sindia, and 
a jaghire of one lack of rupees to 


Chammah Bhye, the daughter of 


that chief, 

By this arrangement it was stipu- 
lated, that the British should not 
interfere in the affairs of the Rajahs 
of Odypoor, Joudpvuor, or Kotah ; or 
of any other chiefs, the tributaries. 
of Sindia, situated in Malwah, Me- 
war or Marwar ; and it also engaged 
to leave all future differences re- 
specting houndarics between Holcar 
and Sindia to be adjusted by them- 
selves. -Sinee this period nothing 
remarkable has intervened. Dowlet 
Row Sindia still occupies the throne, 
and employs his time chielly in 
plundering such of his neighbours 
as are not under the British pro- 
tection; but the ficld of Maharatta 
devastation is now greatly curtailed. 

‘Travelling distance froin Calcutta 
to Oojain by Mundlah, 997 miles; 
from Bombay by Bovurhanpoor, 500 ; 
from Delhi, 440; froin Hyderabad, 
534; from Nagpoor, 340; and from 
Poonah, 442 miles. (ZZunter, Rennel, 
Treaties, 6th Reg. Ferishta, Wilford, 
fe. dc.) 

Qon.—A town in the province of 
Gujrat, district of Werrear, 15 miles 
to the north of Rahdunpoor. 

This place, celebrated for the 
thievish disposition of its inhabit- 
ants, is situated on the borders of 
the territory Gustpgmaet by the 
name of Kakreze.® It is an open 


town, with one long bazar: street, the 
houtes of which are tolerably ‘well ( 


constructed, and several have pied 
stories, It contains abput 2006 
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houses, 800 of which are inhabited 
by Cooleés, and cai send forth, on 
an urgent vecasion, many match- 
loch-men. The other inhabitants 
are Koonbees, Rehbarees, and a few 
Ranvaos, ‘The prescut chief of Oon 
is a Coolee, named Prethi Raj,whose 
territorial income is: about 6000 ra- 
pees ; besides which he is supposed 
to realize double the amount from 
his share of plundered property, 
There are plenty of wells at Oon, 
wud the immediate vicinity ix open 
and cullivated. “Phe chiet’s palace 
is au upper-roomed house, surround. 
ed by a square wall, within which 
enclosure there are also houses for 
the relations of the family, and. sta- 
bles. (Waenwrdo, \e.) 
Oonace.—A_ small village in the 
province of Gujrat, belonging to the 
Guicowar, situated 50 miles S. E, 
‘rom Surat. Aj this place there isa 
hot well, which, like all other extra- 
ordinary phenomena of natare, is 
held sacred by the Lfindoos, and re- 
sorted to by pilgrims of that. reli- 
sion, who are supplied by the ofliei- 
ating priest with the miraceloas. his- 
tery of its original formation by Ra- 
ma Chandra. CDrisamond, Ve.) 
OoMARAS—A Rajneot (own in the 


province of Ajmeer, the raja of 


Which is related and a feudatory to 
othe Jycnagzur family. bart. 25°. 31, 
N. Long. 79°. 338’ FE. 'Phis is a 
large town enclosed by a wall, partly 
of mud and partly of stone. The 
rajth has a handsome honse within 
a stone enclosure, surrounded by a 
ditch, CHuader, Broughktoa, Ves 

Oneccia, Ct: ‘Haye. —Alarge and 
populous town belonging tothe Rajah 
of dyenagur, me the provinec of Aj- 
meer. (Gr. Thomas, $e.) 

Orey, (lrt)—A sinall town. tri- 
butsry to the Miaharattas. in the pro- 
vince of Avra, 17 oles S.W. from 
Kalpy on the Jamin: l. Lat, 25°05". 
N. Long. 79°30. 1. 
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ORISSA, (dessa). 
A large province in the Deck can, 
‘ extending . from the 1Gth to the 23d 
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degrees of north latitude. To the 
north it is bounded by Bengal; to 
the south by the River Godavery 5 
ou the east it has the Bay of Bengal; 
and on the west the province of 
Gunadwana. Jn length, from N.E. 
to S.W. it may be estimated at 530 
miles, by 99 the average breadth. 

According to the lustitutes of Ac- 
her, Orissa, in iis greatest dimen 
sions, tn 1502) was divided into five 
districls, viz. Jellasir, comprising 
Midnapoor, and the British posses- 
sions lying north and cast of the Ri- 
ver Subunreeka 5 2. Baddenek (ow 
Cutlack); 3. Cuttack; > 4. Katling, or 
Cicacole; & Rajamandry. Besides 
this territory on the sea-coast, Orissa 
also comprehended a mountainous 
unproductive region on the western 
frontier, making” part of the Jchar- 
cund, or Jungly country, with the 
districts of Rattenpoor and Samb- 
hulpoor; Dut the two latter properly 
belong to Gundwana. 

"he inferior of this province re- 
mains ipa very savave state, being 
composed of rugged hills, uninha- 
bited jurgles, and deep water 


. courses, surrounded by pathi:s ss de- 


serts, forests, or valleys, and per- 
vaded by a pestilcntial atmosphere. 
It torms a strong: nataral barrier to 
the maritime districts, being only 
traversed daring the driest season 
from February to May by fhe Datu- 
ballies, or juland carriers. ‘here 
wre Ouly two passes properly ex- 
plored, in the whole length of the 
groeak mountainons ridge, extending 
from the Godavery to the ile shi 
muddy: the one direct from Chan- 
dal to Cicacole; ihe gifter obliaue 
from Choteesghur by the way 
Kalabindi ; both uniting at ihe pass 
ol Saloor,, oreSaureaccu. Dy this 
piss, ducing the French possession 
of the Nerthern Civears in 1704, a 
hody of Maharattas were intro- 
daccad; more than half perished iroin 
the aoxious air of the hills, and the 
remainder, rather than return by so 
destractive a road, made a prodigi- 
ous circuit south by. Rajamutde y and 
the Godavery. ; 
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The principal modern subdivisions 
of this extensive province are, Cica- 
cole, Rajamundry, Cuttack, Mobur- 
bunge, Midnapoor, and Konjeur; 
under which heads further topogra- 
phical details will he found, ‘The 
chief rivers are the Godavery, the 
Mabhannddy, the Byturnee, and the 
Subunrceka ;— besides innumerable 
mountain streams of a short course. 
Although Orissa may be generally 
described as a barren province, com- 
pared with Bengal, yet the maritime 
part equals in fertility any territory 
in the Carnatic, or south of hidia; 
and the district of Midnapoor is ex- 

eelled by verv.few in Bengal. ‘The 
eountry between the rivers Gaintee 
and Jamoni is one of ihe 
paris of the provinee, and is inha- 


bited by a considerable number of 


weavers; chicfly of coarse muslins 
for turbans; sanaes are also a staple 
manufacture, The best bamboos 
uscd fur palanquins come from the 
purgunnahs of Tolchan aud Hindole. 
"They grow near the summit of the 
rocks, aud spring in July, when the 
people who collect them, having 
sclected the strongest shoots, tie 
them to stakes driven into the 
rround, and thus dircet their growth 
io the proper shape. lu this manner 
they grow 20 yards long by the 
setting in of the dry season, when 
their tops are cut off. 


crcascs, and they become weaker. 
In the back parts of this province, 
beyond the British dominion, the 
native Ooreas are a fierce people, 
and possess a considerable degree of 
personal gourage., ‘They are com- 
monly armed with bows and arrows, 
or swords; the latter being gencrally 
‘arried naked, an@® are of a shape 
which is broad at the end, but nar- 
row in the middie. 
ruoted antipathy to the Maharattas, 
who plunder and oppress them. The 
Oorcas within the Company’s juris- 
diction area quict inoffensive race ; 
and, with a few peculiar exceptions 
as to manners, resemble the other 
Jlindoo natives under the British 


finest’ 


If suffered to i 
stand longer the hollow part in-- 


They have a’ 
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dominion. From the strict aud re- 
cular administration of justices, und 
the finn coercion of all violeuce, this 
resemblance must gradually in- 
crease, until a British Ufindoo shall 
be pereeptibly different from one 
subject to the caprices of a ative 
potentate, ‘The language of this 
provinee, and the character in which 
it is written, are both called Ooreeah. 
In ancient Hindoo Listory, Ut 
cala, or Odradesa, was nearly 
extensive with the modern Orissa: 
the-name:Cteala, or Cdeala, imply- 
ing the great or fiumous conutry of 
Cala. ft was then inhabited Dy a 
powerfal and martial race, who were 
at last extirpated by the Rarmas, or 
Kings of Magadha, In more recent 
dimes it was governed by a dynasty 
of Hindoo princes of the race of 
Gujaputty, who, in £502, were con- 
quered by Mapsingh, the Emperor 
Acher’s viceroy i Bengal, to which 
dominion it was then anneved as a. 
dependent government; extending 
from Tumlook, on the bauks of the 
Great Ganges, to Rajanumdry, ou 
the Lesser Ganges, or Ganga ies 
very of the Decean, Ft thea me: 
surcd along the sea eoast near G0 
miles, by 40 the median breadth, 
stretching fo the hills westward, und 


Cu- 


contained the nation of tne Goreas, 


a distinct race of Hindoos, ditferin 
in Janguage, manners, and some pe- 
ctliarities « of religion, frou the other 
Brahininical scets of Lfindostan, 
Prom the acconnis of ancient: Mu 
ropean trevellers, fragments of na- 
tional histery, and a few remnants 
of former spleadeur, it was probably 
# flourishing couutry before the Ma- 
hommedan iy asiow; but soon after 
fell into a state of comparative dc- 
pression, Ft does not appear, how- 
ever, that the Mahommedans ever 
compleicly occupied or colonized this 
province, which still remains one of 
those in which thy Windeo mauners 
are: preserved in “their greatest pu-, 
rity, and where the smallest propor- 
tio of Mahommedaus are to hed 
found, ‘The Temple of Juggernauth‘ 
is still famous for its see a sane ; 
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tity. and fhe great annual resort of 
pilgrims. After the es pulsion of the 
Afghans from the province of Ben- 
gal, during the reign of the Emperor 
Acher, they retreated into Orissa, 
and retained possession of the mari- 
time aud more fertile portions of it, 
aid also of the Juggernaath tem- 
ple for many years. - . 

There is no province in India 
which exhibits a gteater difference, 


with respect to tle proportion of in- — 


habitants in the different districts. 
Midnapoor, which comprehends fess 
than7000square miles,has been found, 
by actual enumeration, to contain a 
million and a half of souls ; yet it is 
probable the poputation of the whole 
province does not exceed four mil- 
lions and a half. Three-fourths of 
this extensive territory are possessed 
by the British, the remainder by va- 
rioug petty native chicfs in a state of 
perpetual hostility with each other. 
The Naypoor Maharattas claim a 
sovereignty over the greater part of 
them, and occasionally levy a tribute 
wheu assisted by the presence of an 
army, without which their authority 
% contemned. (J. Grant, Wilkins, 
Colebrooke, Wilford, Sc. §c.) 

QoscottaH.—A small town in the 
Mysore Rajah’s territories, 15 miles 
N. kL. from Bangaloor. Tiis is a 
Neat little iown separated by a val- 
ley from achill fort. Hiere, as in 
many other parts of the Mysore, the 
small river has been converted to a 
tank by a lofty mound carried across 
the valley. - : 

Oor vpaLcium, (Ulapat).—A town 
in the district of Dindigul, 52 miles 
S.W. froin the town of Diadigul. 
Lat. 9°. 60’. N. Long. 77%. 30’. E. 

Voraroor.—A town in the Car- 
natic, 30 miles N. N. W. from ‘Tan- 
jore. Lat. 119. 74. N, Long. 70°. 
5b’. Li. « 

OorrapuRGuM, (Utare Durga). 
—A_ strong hill (ort in the Rajah of 
Mysore’s territories, 48 miles N.N.L. 
from Seringapatam, Lat. 12°. 56(.N. 
Long. 77°. 18’. B. 

VorrRiMaLoor, (Uttaramalu)—A 
fown ig’ tle Carnatic, 54 miles S.W. 
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from Madras, Lat. 12% 33’. N. 
Long. 79°. 50° E, 

OrtticoTta, (Aficata).—A town in 
the Carnatic, 33 mile: N.E. from 
Madras. Lat. 13°. 21. N. Long. 
80°. 1’. E. 

OruncurRa.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Chula 
Nagpoor, 178 miles W. by N. from 


Calcutta. Lat. 23°.N. Long. 85°, 
42’, Ti. 


OUDDANULLA, (Wdaya Nalia).—A 
small town in the province of Ben- 
gal, district of Rajemall, 62 miles 
N. W. by N. from Moorshedabad. 
Lat 24°. 65’. N. Long. 87°. 45’. E. 

There is not any substance so 
coarse as gravel, either in the Delta 
of the Ganges, or nearer the sea 
than Oudanulla, which is 400 miles 
distant by the course of the river. 
At this place a rocky point, part of 
the base of the neighbouring hills, 
projects into the sea. 

At QOudanulla there is a bridge 
built by Sultan Sujah, the second 
son of the Emperor Shah Jehan, 
which is one of the most elerant 
specimens of modern Mahommedan 
architecture, and the town has long 
been famous for a victory obtained, 
in 1764, over the troops of Meer 
Cossim, by the small army under the 
command of Major Adams. (2en- 
nel, Hodges, §c.) 


OUDE, (Ayodhya). 


A province in Hindostan, situated 
between the 26th and 28th degrecs 
of north latitude, .To the north it 
is bounded by various petty districts 
tributary to Nepaul, from which it 
is separated by a range of hills and 
forests; to the south by Allahabad ; 
on the east it has Barhar; and on 
the west Delhi and Agra. In length 
it may be estimated at 250 miles, by 
100 miles the average breadth. By 
Abul Fazel, in 1582, it is described 
as follows: ae 

“ The Soubah of Oude is situated 
in the second climate. The length, 
from Sircar Gorakpoor to Canoje, in- 
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eludes 135 coss, and the breadth, 
from the northern mountains of Sid- 
dchpoor to the Soubah of Allahabad, 
couiprises 115 coss. ‘To the east it 
has Bahar: to the north lie moun- 
tains ; Manicpoor bounds it to the 
south, and Canoje to the west. The 
large rivers are the Goggrah, the 
Goumnty, and the Sye. In this sou- 
bah are five sircars divided into 138 
perguanahs. "The amount of the re- 
venue is 5,043,454. 1t supplies 7660 
cavalry, 168,250 infputry, and 59 
elephants, and is subdivided into the 
following districts, viz. 1, Oude ; 2, 
Gouracpoor ; 3. Baraitche ; 4. Khy- 
rabad; 5, Lucknow. 

The whole surface of this province 
is flat, extremely fertile, and well 
watered by large rivers, or by the 
copious streams which intersect the 
country. When properly cultivated, 
the land is extre productive, 
yielding crops of wheat, barley, rice, 
and other grains, sugar-cane, indigo, 
poppies for opiam, and all the richest 
articles raised in India. ‘The air and 
climate are suited to the spoutancous 
gencration of nitre, from the brine 
of which a culinary salt is procured 
by evaporating the saltpetre brine to 
a certain degree, which, though at 
first much contaminated with bitter 
salt, may be casily refined to a purer 
stale. Lapis lazuli is also .a pro- 
duction of this province, the colour 
procured from which sells in Eng- 
Jand at about nine guineas per 
ounce. The principal towns of this 
province are, Lucknow, l’yzabad, 
Oude, Khyrabad, Gooracpour, and 
Baraiche. It is intersected by thc 
Goggraff, ,or Devah River, and 
bounded on the west by the Gauges; 
besides which there are numerous 
smaller streams, and several jccls, or 
sinall Jakes, 3 | 

‘The Hindoo inbabitants of Oude, 
Benares, and the doab of Agra, 
are a very superior race, both in 
their bodily strength and mental 
qualitics, to those, of Bengal, and 
the districts south of Calcutta. ‘The 
Rajp6ots, or military class of them, 
generally exceed Europeans in sta- 
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ture, have robust frames, and are 
possessed of every valuasle quality 
in a military point of view. From 
the long occupation of this provinee 
by the Mahommedaus, 2 much 
greater proportion of that religion 
are fo be found than in the more 
southern and eastern countries; and . 
from both the above classes a con- 
siderable number of the Company’s 
best sepoys are procured, Until the 
assumption of the governmeut of 
Oude by the British, the whole re- 
gion was in a state of political 
anarchy. Every individual travelled 
cither with the prospect of defending 
himself against robbers, or of as- 
suming that vocation himself; for 
both of which events he was pro- 
vided. The peasantry sowed and 
reaped with their swords and spears 
ready for defenee or plunder, as oc- 
‘asion offered; and the rents were 
levied by an irregular banditti wider 
the denomination of au army, which ° 
devastated the country it pretended 
to protect. 

Oude is much eclebrated in’ the 
ancient Lindoo histories, as the 
kingdom of Dasaratha, the father of 
the great Rama, who extended his 
cmpire to the Jsland of Ceyton, 
which he conquered. At an early 
period aller the invasion it was sub- 


‘dued by the Mahommedans, and re- 


mained with differcut vicissitudes at- 
tached to the throne of Delhi, until 
the dissolution of that empire after 
the death of Aurengzebe. ‘The first 
ancestor upon record of the present 
reigning family was Saadet Khan, a 
native of Rishapoor, in the province 
of Khorasan, who, was appointed 
Soubahdar of Oude, during the reigu 
of Mahommed Shah. He was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, 

Seldar Jung, who died A.D. 1756, 
when the throne was ascended by 
h?s son, 

Shujah ‘ud Dowwlah, who reigned 
until 1775. On Lis decease his son, 

Asoph ud Dowlab, was his snc™ 
ecssor, and reigned until 1797, when 
he was succeeded for a short tine. 
by his spurious son, Vizicr, Ali, whose, 


(state of desperation. 
vations particularly apply ‘to. the 
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illegitimacy being discovered, he was 
dethroned by the British, and the 
government confided to the late Na- 
bob's brother, Saadet Ali, who was 
proclaimed Vizier of Hlindostan and 
sovereign of Oude, the 21st Jan. 
1798. 

In 1790 the dominions of Oude 
occupied all the flat country lying on 
hoth sides of the Ganges, (with the 
exception of Rampoor), between 
that river and the northern moun- 
tains; as also the principal part of 
that fertile tract situated between 
the Ganges and Jumna (the De 
to within 40 miles of Delhi. 
since the pacification between ae 
Clive Ar Shujah ud Dowlah, 
1765, this country had -been ne 
tected from its external cnémies, its 
internal jicace preserved, and. its do- 
minions extended by the Assistance 
of aBritish subsiliary force; the Cx- 

pense of which was, defrayed by the 
Nabobs of Gude. “Eie’exigence of 
the times compelled a Jarge aug- 
micntation of this standing army, and 
the disbursements ihereased propor- 
tionally; but, ewing to the misma- 
gagement of the nabob’s financial 
ecanecrns, aa uneertainty attended 
Ms regular payment, although his 
territulies: under. a_ proper adminis- 
tration were net only equal to all the 
necessary expenditure, but capable 
of realizitcs a large surplus, <By a 
fatality attending the British ‘in- 
fierce in Hindosts un, it was fre- 
quently oblived, in consc:quence of 
remote treaties, to maintain on the 
native thrones weak aad profiigate 
princes, who without that support 
would, in the natural progression of 
events, have been supplanted fy 
some more able competitors. ‘Their 
domintons, in the niecan time, suffer- 
ed by their viecs, and their subjccts 
were ubardoncd to the rapacity of 
the wuoiineipled associates of their 
low pleasares, wi by their cruelty 
rind cstortion depupnlate ‘d the eoun- 
airy, and dzave the inhabitants to a 
These obser- 


Oude 


tercilories during” the long 


liver 
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reign of Asoph ud Dowlah; and as 
an opportunity now oceurred, the 
Bengal Presidency deemed it a duty 
imposed on them, to endeavour to 
procure a better system of wovern- 
ment for the great mass of the na- 
lives, and at the same time remove 
the uncertainty which attended the 
payment of the sabsidiary force. 

A treaty was, in) consequence, 
concluded on the LOth Nov. ESOL, by 
the conditions of which the mnder- 
mentioned portions of the Nabob of 
Oude’s territopes, yielding a gross 
erevenne of 13'583,274 rupees, were 
eeded to the British, | incommutation 
of the subsidy, and of every other 
claim whatever. 


STATEMENT OF THE REVE NUL. 
Districes 


Korah, Currabygand Eta- 


weh - aim - 5,548,577 
Reher, &ce. - RS £2 ¢€«8 333,374 
Furruchabad, &e. " - - 450,001 
Rharraghur, &e. - - - 210,001 
Avimghur, &c. Mownan, 

Bunjan, and Azimghur 695,621 
Goracpoor, &c. 509,833 
Butwnl - - - 40,000 549,854 
Sonbah of Allahabad, Kec. 934,963 
Bareily, Asophabad, and 

Kelpoory - - - ~ 4,313,457 
Nawab, Gunge, Rehly, and 

others = = = - - 119,242. 
Mahowl, &c. with the ex- 

ception of Arwul - - 168,378 

Lucknow sicca rupees 


13,523,474 


In consequence of these ecssions 
the British engaged to .ecfend the 
habob’s remaining territories from 
all foreign and domestic enemics, 
and liberated lim from all future 
claims of every description; it being 
stipulated that no demand should 
alierwards be made on his high- 
ness’s treasury for an increase of 
troops, hostile preparations, or on 
any account or’ pretence whatever. 
The nahob agreed to dismiss his 
supernumerary forces, retaining in 
his pay only four battalions of Nu- 
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jeebs and Mewatties, 2000 cavalry, 
and 300 artillery. 

His excellency also engaged that 
he would establish in his reserved 
dominions sach a system of adminis- 
tration (to be executed by his own 
officers) as should be conducive to 
the prosperity of bis subjects, and 
calculated to secure their lives and 
property; and he further agreed to 
advise With and act in conlormity to 
the counsel of the British govern-’ 
nent. On the 22 Feb. 1802, .a 
final arrangement was completed, 
expl: inatory of the general priaciples 
which should regulate the commexion 
and intercourse of the two states: as 
resulting from the treaty, aud to ob- 
siate and anticipate all future doubts. 
Cpou this occasion the nabob de- 
¢lared his intention of 


promoting: 
Mirza Ahmed Ali Khan, his scoord 


son, to the situadion of minister for 
the affairs af yovernment; in which 
appojatment the Marquis Welles- 
Jey, then governor-general, concur- 
red, 

It was also stipulated, that until 
the formation of a commercial treaty 
mutually beneficial, the navigation 
of the Ganges, and of all other rivers 
the boondaries of the two states, 
should be free and uninterrupted ; it 
still remaining in the power-of each 
government to levy sueh duties on 
goods imported as they consider- 
cd proper, provided they did not 
exceed those collected by prior 

usage. 

Since this period the Nabob, Saa- 


dit Ali, has continued sovereign cf 


Oude, nd. his dominions. have cn- 
joyed the. utmost tranguillity. He 
possesses superior abilitics to the 
generality of his countrymen, and is 
the only native prince who cver ap- 
peayed to have areal taste for Lu- 
ropean conveniences, He has excel- 
lent louses of his own building, well 
furnished, with carriages, horses, 
-equipage, and table well furnished 
in the English stytc. (Rennel, Mal- 
colm Treaties,. Franklin, Colebrvoke, 


Kyd, fe. §¢.) 


Oupr.— A district in the provinee 
of Oude, situated between the 200h 
aud 27th degrees of north Jatitude. 
By Abul Fazel, in 1582, it is de- 
scribed as follows: 

“ Sirear Oude, containing 22 ma- 
hats; measurement, 2,796,206 bee- 


gahs; revenue, 40,056.843 dass; 
seyarghal, 1,680,249 dams. ‘This 
sircar furnishes 1340 cavalry, 23 cle- 


phants, and 31,900 infantry.” 

In this district, jungle is frequent, 
with mango clumps and villages, 
but cultivation much more SCAILY 
than io the British tercitory—the dit- 
ference heing such that it: immedi- 
ately strikes the traveller. - Small 
streams often oceur, over which in 
many places there are stone bridges ; 
and the roads here are renerally het. 
ter than in most districts under a 
native government. The chief towns 
are Oude, By zabad. aad ‘Taundah ; 
and the prince ‘pal rivers the Go? wah is 
and the Joompty. 

Ovpr-—A town in the provinec 
of Oude, in the uabel’s territeries. 
situated on the south side of the De- 
wah, or Gogerah River, 85 miles 
travelling distance cast from Luek- 
now. Lat. 20°. 45'°.N. Loi. 3". 
lO. B. By Abul F age, In feos, if 
is described as tollows 
-“ Onde is one of the laree 
of Eiindostan, Tn aneieut tines this 
cily is said to have weasured 148 
coss in length, and 36 eoss in breadth. 
Upon: sifting the earth whieh is round 
the city, small grains of cold: are 
sometimes found: in di, “his town 
ix esteemed one of the most sacred 
places of antiquity.” 

Nearly adjoining to Fyzabad are 
the remains of the ancicnt city of 
Oude; but whatever may have beca 
its former magnificence, it now 
exhibits nothing but a heap of 
shapcless rims, Ht is still cousider- 
ed as a place of great sanctity, to 
which the Hindoos perform pilgrim- 
ages, 

CovoeiikE (Udayaghirt).—A pops 
loos village, with i Tort and ¢ yprend 
garden in the Nizam’s dominions, i in ) 


St aities 
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the province of Bejapoor, 115 miles 
N. W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 15°. 
19", N. Long. 77°. 25’. Ii. 

Outten Lake——A flake in the 
province of Cashmere, into which the 
River ot or Jhylum empties it- 
self. Lat. 34°. 22", N. Long. 73°. 
50’, I. Atul Vazel describes it as 
measuring 23 coss in circruimicrence, 
having in the centre a palace, built 
by Sultan Zem ul Abdecn. 

Qunn.—A_ village in the Maha- ° 
ratla territories, in the province 
of Bejapoor, situated about nine 
miles from Poonah, ‘Lhe district 
attached to Gund, although  sur- 
rounded on every side by the Pesh- 
Wa's dominions, is the property of 
the Siadia family, 

Ouacua. (Cneha, Lofty).—A town 
in the province of Allahabad, district 
of Bundeleund, Lat. 22° 234. N. 
Long. 78°. 52". Kin remote times 
this’ was a cily of great note, the 
Rajah of Ouncha being then the 
head of the Bondelah iribes, from 
whom the other rajahs received the 
tecka, or token of investiture. Tn 
1790 his reveune was reduced to one 
Tach, and his consequence in propor- 
ton. (idinter, <e.) 

Orssoor.—A town in the Mysore 
Rajal’s territories, 20 miles S.S, E, 
trom Banraloor. Lat. 12° 45'. N. 
Long. 75° E, This place surren- 
dered withant resistance in 1791 to 
a detachinent under Major Gowdie, 
although sufficiently strong for a de- 
fence. (Dirom, Ne.) 

Ownan, (Aula, First)—A town 
in the Delhi Province, district of Ba- 
reily, situated about 16 miles N. W. 
from the town of Bareily. The Ri- 
ver Nawaulb Nullah runs along the 
suuth-western side of Owlah, which 
is now in ruins, On the summit of 
an cminence is a brick fort, erected 
about 70 years ago by Ali Maho- 
med, the founder of the Rohillah ge- 
vernment, who kept his court here. 
tn the environs, which, during the 
“pabob’ s government, were waste for 


fwant of cultivation, are to be fofind 


the ruins of palaces, mosques, and 


gardens. <Frauklin, §c.) 
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Pacuete, (Pacher).— A zemin- 
dary im the province of Bengal, 
which is now incorporated in the 
surrounding districts of Ramgur, 
‘Birbhoom, and Burdwan. In 1784 
Pachete, Chuta Nagpoor, Palamow, 
and Ramgur, contained, according 
to Major Remel’s mensuration, 
21,732 square miles, of which 16,732 
were nearly waste. The revenue. 
was only 161,216 rupees, 

Pachete is a large and westerly 
zemindary, bounded by Chuta Nag- 
peor and Ramgur, containing 2 


jungly territory ef about 2779 square 


miles, which was once a frontier ter- 
ritory towards the western confines 
of Bengal, and still retains the ste- 
rility and barbarisin of the neighbour- 
jag uncouth and mountainous re- 
tions 10 the south. The climate is 
very unhealthy, which bas becn ex- 
perienced by the troops: stationed at 
Jaulda. ‘The principal towns are 
Pachete, Rogonauthgunye, and Jaul- 
dah, which, with the zemindary, were 
formerly held by a Rajpoot fiunily, 
named Narrain. (J. Grant, Cole- 
brooke, 4c.) 

PacHETE.—A town m the pro- 
vince of Bengal, the capital of a 
zemindary of the same name, 126 
miles N. W. from. Calcutta. Lat. 
23°, 36’. N. Long. 86°. 50’. E. 

Packanca.—A town. on the east 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, situ- 
ated on ariver of the same name. 
Lat. 3°. 324 N. This was formerly 
«a place of some note, but has long 
since fallen to decay, owing to its 
being dependent’on Rhio, whero 
most tof the eastern trade was carried, 
until it fell a sacrifice to the revenge 
of the Dutch. ¢‘'The town of Pac- 
kanga is very convenicntly situated 
for trade, having a dcep fresh water 
river, capable of admitting at the 
mouth vessels of 100 tons burthen. 
‘he produce of this place is gold 
dust, tin, and -rattans. (Edmore, 
§c. &c.) 

Papan, (Padma).—A town pos- 
sessed by independent zemindars, in 
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the province of Gundwana, district 
of Gangpoor, situated on the east 
side of the Soank River, 25 miles 
from the south frontier of Chuta 
Nagpoor. Lat. 22°. N. Long. 84°. 
43’. E. 

Papanc.—A Dutch setilement on 
the west coast of Sumatra, to which 
the factories at Pulo Chinco, Pria- 
man, and Adjerhadja, were subordi- 
nate. Lat. 0° 4848. Long. 99° 
55’, FE. 

The town of Padang lies one mile 
within the river. ‘Fhe land to the 
northward is low towards the sea, 
but mountainous up the country. 
Some pepper, camphor, and benzoin, 
are furnished; but ever si ce the 
establishment of the English settle- 
ment at Bencoolen the quantity col- 
Iecied has been sinall, A consider- 
ahle quantity of gold is collected 
here, and sent to Batavia. Near to 
Padang is a vein of gold, which tor. 
merly was worked; but not finding 
the returns adequate to the expense, 
the Dutch Kast India Company let 
it to farm, and it now produces little 
or nothing. Padang was first visited 
by the English East India Company's 
ships in 1649, at which time it was 
not oceupied by the Dutch. Mare- 
den, Ebnore, Bruce, Se.) 

Papooan.—A town belonging to 
the Nagpoor Rajah, in the province 
of Gundwana, 78 miles N. W. from 
the city of Nagpoor. Lat. 219. 53’. 
N. Long. 78°. 52’. E. 

Pacaum.—<A town in the Birman 
empire, situated on the east side of 
the Trawaddy River. Lat. 219%. 9’. 
N. Tang. 94°. 35’. E. In remote 
times sais 2ity was the residence of 
a long dynasty of kings, and is still 
famous for its nu.nerous temples, to 
count which ‘is ambng the prover- 
bial impossibilities 8f the Birmans. 


Sooreely any thing now remains of: 


ancient Pagahm, except its numerous 
monitcring temples, and the vestiges 
of an old brick fort, the ramparts of 
which are still te bt traced. In the 


bazar, the stalls are well provided — 
with rico, pulse, greens, gartick, 


onions, and fruit; besides fresh fish, 
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gnapee (putrid sprats), and de:d fi- 
zards, which latter the Birmans ac- 
count a great delicacy when well 
cooked; but the markets contain no 
butcher's meat. 

This place is said to have been _ 
the residence of 45 successive mo- 
narchs, and abaidoned 500) ycars 
aga, in consequence of a divine ad- 
monition. its remains prove it te 
have been a place of no ordinary 
splendour. Many of the most an- 
cient temples at this, place are not. 
solid at the bottom. A well-arched 
dome supports a ponderous super- 
stracture, within which on image of 
Gaudina sits enshrined. Eis gene- 
ral posture is sitting ona pedestal, 
adorned with representations of the 
sacred leaf of the lotus— the left hand 
resting on the lap, and the right pen- 
dant. (Symes, Se.) 

PAINOMJEUNG.—eA castle in Tibet, 
loftily situated ou a perpendicular , 
rock, washed by a river which fiows 
at its foot. Lat. 29°. N. Long. 
89°. 10. E. Below thie castle is a 
bridge of rough stones, upon nine 
piers of very rude structure, 'The'Ti- 
betians invariably place their strong 
buildings upon rocks, and most of 
the monasteries have similar foun- 
dations, (Turner, Se.) 

Pairan—A district on the N. Ui. 
coast of Borneo, containing a bay 
and river of the sume aame. Tt is 
remarkable for the abundance of 
camphor; and also yields clove, bark, 
and plenty of lissang. ‘The bay is 
very full of shoals, and the coast on 
both sides extremely ioul. There is 
wv creek leading from Paitan into a 
large bay, between it and Malloodoo 
ay, of which are many islands 
much incumbered with shoals, The 
islands and shoals in this part of the 
Eastern Seas are beyond number. 
( Dalrymple, Sc.) 

Pavacay, -(Palasi).—A town in 
the province of South Coimbetoor, 
containing about 300 houses and. 
small temple, with a small fort adja- 
cent, 121 miles S, by E. from Sering-, 
apatam. Lat. 119.47’. N. Long. 


77°. 8’, E. From hence she strean& : 
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run cast and west to the Coroman- 
del and Miadabar coasts. 

Ju this vicinity, in the year 1800, 
a pot was dug up containing a great 
many Roman coins of Augustus and 
Tiberius. ‘They were of two hiuds, 
but all of the same value, each 
weighiag o6 grains. 

Fanancotrs, (Pallincatta), -—- A 
down in the Carnatic, 125. miles 
SSW. from Madras, and 42 miles 
S58. W. from Pondicherry. Lat. 
11°, 26 N. Long. 79% 420 B. 

PaLavcorrs.-— A town in the pro- 
vince of Finneve Hy , 65 miles ELN UE. 
from € ape Comorin, Lat. 6% 42%, 
Long. 77° 50% F. 

1 M.A MOW — A hilly and jangly 
district in the province of Bahar, si- 
tu ated heiweom the 28d and 25th 
degrees of nortt. latitude. On the 
worth id is bonnded by Bhotas; on 
the south and wast by dillerer:t wild 
ota: in the province of Guaad- 
Wenn; ae do on the cast by Ramegnur. 
This is one of the least cullivated 
and most thinly i:-habiicd territories 
in the Company's dominions, a great 
proportion of the land consisting of 
hills covered with jungle. ‘The soil 
in many parts is sirongly impreg- 
nated with iron. The principal 
towns are Palamow and Jayuagur; 
there are no rivers of any consider- 
foes size, but many sinail streams. 

Paramow—A town in the pro- 
: “vinee of Bahar, 135 miles 8. W. from 
Patna, aud ihe capital of a district 
of the same name. Lat. 23°, 52’. N. 
Long, 75°. 10% Bi. 

Pavaperry,( Phallapatt)—A town 
in the district of Dindigul, 30 miles 
north from the town “of Dindigul. 
Lat. 10° 40)’, N. Long, 78°. 10’. Ti. 

. Parser River.—This river has its 
source. in the Mysore Province, 
among the hills of Nundydroog, not 
fur from that of the Pennar; the first 
flowing to the south, and the last to 
the north. "The Padar, after a wind- 
ung course of: abort 22 220 miles through 
the Mysore and Carnatic, falls into 
the sea near Sadras, - 

PALAWAN, Isi.z.—A large island 
ah Seus, cxtending be- 
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tween the northern extremity of 
Borneo, with which and the Phi- 
lippines it forms an extensive chain 
ofislands, [ts extreme length may 
be estimated at 275 miles, ‘aud the 
average breadth about 32 miles. 

The country is described as being 
plain and flat to the bottom of the 
hills. ‘Phe produetious are cowries, 
wax, torivise-shell, and sea slug, or 
biche de inar, the last heing abund- 
ant. ‘Phere is much chony and laka 
wood ; and it is said there are bot 
springs and mines of gold. "The west 
side is chiefly inhabited by a savaze 
people, who seldom frequent ihe 
coast. The greater part) of this 
island was formerly under the domi- 
hnion of the Sovloos, but is little 
known to Europeans. (Dalrymple, 
ye. Ne.) : 

Paxcorr, (Palacata).—A town in 
the province of Bahar, district of 
Chata Nagpoor, 220 miles W. by N. 
trom Caleutta, Lat. 22° 58" N. 
Long. §5°. E, 

PaLir, (Puit)—A town in the 
Nabob of Onde’s territories, 20 miles 
NE. from Purruckabad. Lat, 27°, 
32'.N. Long, 79°. 40%. 

PaLemnsnG.—-A, district on the 
north-eastern coast of Sumatra, ex- 
tending along a river of the same 
name, which rises within two days 
journey of Bencoolen, and rans 
hearly across the island. Opposite 
to the town of Palembang and the 
Dutch factory it is upwards of a mile 
in breadth, ‘and is conveniently na- 
vigated by vessels; whose depth of 
water docs not exceed 14 fect. 

The port is much frequented by 
trading vesscls, chiefly drom Java, 
Bally, * Madura, and Celebes, Which 
bring rice, salt, and cloths, the ma- 
nulacture of those islands. With 
opiwin, the piece goods of India, and 
European commodities, it is sup- 
plied by the Dutch from Batavia, 
and by interlopers. ‘These in return 
receive pepper and tin, which for- 
merly were moenepolized” by the 
Dutch Hast India Company, ‘The 
quantity of pepper thus furnished 
was from one to two millions ‘of 
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pounds per apnom, and of tin about 
two millions; one-third of whieh was 
shipped at Batavia for Volland, and 
the remainder sent to China. ‘Phis 


Tins the produce of the Estland of 


Banca, situated at the month of the 
river, Which may be considered as 
an entire hill of tin sand. 

The lower parts of the Palembang 
country are flat marshy land 
rally understood to have been for- 
merly covered by the sca. ‘Phe pep- 
per is cuitivated inthe interior, which 
the king’s agents purchase ‘at a 
cheap rate—the trade in these parts 
being usually monopolized by the 
soverdign. Inretana he supplies the 
c ouutry people with opiam, salt, and 
piece goods, "The donilaiin: of this 
prince formerh reached as tar as the 
hills of Lampoug to the southward, 
Phe uaterior parts are divided into 
districts, 
as a veil or govermment to one of the 
royal family or nobles. The present 
rulers and: great part of the inhabit- 
wits came from dava, but Palem- 
bang is supposed, by the best an- 
thorities, to have been the original 
conatry of the Malay race. ‘Phe 
domestic attendants on (he prince 
are, fur the most part, females. 

The policy of the Palembang sui- 
tans, who were themselves strangers, 
having always been to. encourage 
forcign settlers, the city and lower or 
parts of the river are, ina great 
Measure, peopled with natives of 
China, Cochin China, Cambodia, 
Siam, Patani, Java, Celebes, and 
other casicrn places, "he Maheia- 
medan region prevails throughout 
all UR gominious of Palembang, 
with the exception of a distict near 
the sea-coast, where the natives live 
like wiid enimats, e Phe language of 
the King-and bis @ourt is the high 
dialect of davan, mixed with sotuc 
foreign idiaums; that of wencral in- 
tereourse 43 the Malay. 


Lo 18i2 he tewn aud district of 


Palembang weye fagcs possession of 
by the British forces. Ciarsden, Ve.) 
. PALempanc. — Ao town Jno the 
Island of Sumatra, the qapital of a 


“ach of wiich is assigned - 
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province of the same name. Lat. 
2°. 48.8. Long. 1049. 50. 1 

This town is situated on a: flat 
marshy tract, a few miles above the 
Della of the river, about 60 miles 
from the sea, and yet so far froin the 
Inountains of the iuterior, that they 
are not vistble, Tt extends about 

eight miles along both banks. The 
uildiiiea with the exception of the 
hing’s palace and mosque, are all of 
wood or bamboos, standiug on posts, 
and mostly covered with paler 
leaves. There'are afso a nunber of 
floating habitations, mostly shops, 
upon bamboo rafts moored to piles, 
Which are moved with the tide when 
required, The adjacent country be- 
ing overflowed during high — tides, 
almost all the communication is ¢ar- 
ried on with boats, 

The king’s palace being surronnd- 
ed with a high wail, nothing is 
Known to Europeans of its interior. 
Ad oining, on the lower side, is a® 
stroug, squarc-reofed battery com- 
manding the river. ‘Phe royal mosque 
stands behind the palace ; and, from 
the style of architecture, appears to 
have been constructed by an Eu- 
ropean, (Aarsden, Ye.) 

Patemerpy.— A town in the 
Southern Carnatic, district of Ma- 
dura, 3d miles S. E. from the town 
of Micdura, at. 9% 26. N. Long. 
78°, 23". HK, 

Poteunce.-— A town (formerly 
fortified) in the provinee of Pahar, 
district of Alouchir, Ve miles S.E, 
from Patua. Tat. 219. 5. N. Louse. 
86°, 15". 

Panresupenerry, (Pali¢haut)—- 
A town in the province of Malabar, 
110 miles south from Scriszapatam, 


Lat. 10°. 50" N. Loug. 70° 504 F. 


The tort was built by Hyder on 
his conauest of Malabar, ia the 
country called Paligatsherry, which 
facu belonged to the socsaury Rajah, 
one of the petty Adaiabar chiefs, 
Around the fort are scattered mam 
desas (estates), villages, aud basatt 
ale together containing a cousider, 

le population ; but there is very , 
little appearance town, Ths? 
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small district, in the year 18v0, 
contained *the following number of 


houses : 
~ Oecupied by the families of 


rajahs - - - - - - = 42 
By Christians - - - -- -  .18 


By Mahommcdans - - =- 1,469 
By Namburies (Brahinins of 
high caste) - - - - - 187 
By Puttar Brahmins - - - 3.309 
By Nairs - - - - = = 4,292 
By artificers and tradesmen 2,329 
By Shanars or Tiars (culti- 
vators) -°- - - - - 4,287 
By fishermen - - - - - 539 
By people of Karnata, or 
Chera- - - - = - - 5,054 
Total houses 21,473 
Containing free inhabitants 106,500 
Add Chunar, or slaves - = 16,574 
e 
. Total population | 123,074 


exclusive of military, camp fullow- 
crs, travellers, vagrants, &c. 

The part of this district occupied 
by thick forests, and uninhabited, 
is very extensive. These forests 
possess a great advantage in being 
intersected by several branches of 
the Paniani River ; by which, in the 
rainy reason, the timber may be 
floated to the sca. About 45,000 
cubical fect gf teak may be procured 
annually, but it can only be done 
with the assistance of a large body 
of trained elephants. 

The Palighaut district was ceded 
to the British by Tippoo, at the 
peace of 1792, when its revenues 
were valued at 88,000 pagodas. (C2. 
Buchenan, &c.) 

PaLkan, (Palica).—A small town 
in the Seik territories, in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, 112 miles N. K. 
from the city of Lahore. Lat. 32°. 
58'. N. Long. 75°. 13/. 8. . 

PaLenca.—A villave in the’ pro- 
vince of Sinde, sifuated on the route 
“rom Hyderabad to Luckput Bun- 
der, Lat. 24°. 19’. N, 

Close to this village are two scale 
ef water, but the adjacent country 
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is an extensive plain. little cultivated, 
and affording indilicrent pasturage 
tor cattle. 

PaLnaunpoor. —A town in the 
province of Gujrat, district of Dan- 
dar. Lat. 24° 44’. N. Long. 72°. 
35". EE. T hrough this placeis one of 
the roads from Cutch and Gujrat to 
Upper Hindostan. 

Packs Srraits.—An arm of the 
sea, Which separates Ceylon trom the 
Coast of Coromandel, and so named 
after a Dutchman, who tirst attempt- 
ed the passage. 

- Patta Iste.—A small island in 
the Eastern Seas, about six miles im 
circumtercnce, situated to the south 


of Sangir. Lat. 3° 5’. N. Long. 
125°, BU, E. It is inhabited and 
cullivated. 


PALLEEANGAN Iste.— A small, 
low, Woody island, oue of the. Sooloo 
Archipelago, having a salt water 
lake in the centre. 

PALNaun, ( Palanatha), — A dis 
trict in the Carnatic, situated prin- 
cipally between the 16th and 17th 
degrees of north latitude. 'Vhis dis- 
trict belongs to the Carvatic, al- 
thongh placed towards the Krishna 
River to the west of Guntoor, in the 
Northern Cirears = "Vhe chief towns 
are Macherla, ‘Timerycotta, and. 
Currumconda, ‘This district was 
finally acquired from the Nabob of 
the Carnatic in 1801, and is now 
comprehended in the collectorship 
of Guntoor. Jt has not yet been 
permanently assessed for the re- 
venue. 

Pacpan. — A small district in 
Northern Hiudostan subject to the 
Ghoo: khali Rajah of Nepaul, and 
situated between the 28:b and 29th 
degrees of north latitude. ‘To the 
south it is separated from the pro- 
vinee of Gude: by extensive woods 
aud forests, placed at the bottom of 
the ireguiar mass of hills, which 
compose the surface of this auc all 
the adjacent country: ‘The chief 
town is Palpah,.and the Gunduck 
is the principal tiver. ‘The dis‘rict 
forms one of the petty principalities, 
which altogether form the country 
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of the 24 Rajahs. 
ae. Se.) 

Paceau. — A town in Northern 
Hindostan, subject to the Nepaul 
Rajah, and the capital of Mahadut 
Sein. Lat. 28°. 11. N. Long. 82°. 
535", K. This place is situated among 
the mouatains, the Gunduck River 
passing below. (Kirkpatrick, Sc.) 

Patreet.—A village in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, near the western 
boundary, and situaicd between 
‘Nherah and 'Theraud. 

The country from hence to Rhnn- 
tecla is a continued succession of 
hill and dale, covered with thick 
jungle, and wholly uncultivated. 
The jungle consist of the baubvol, 
bone, a green bush resembling the 
briar, and long grass, which grows 
31p to the branches of the trees, "The 
little hills are formed entirely: of 
sand, and very loose. Palree be- 
longs to the Rajah of Deodhur, and 
at present contains about 250 huts, 
principally inhabited by Rajpoots. 

Pamprr.—A townin the province 
of Cashmere, district of Vehy, si- 
tuated on the north side of the Jhy- 
lam River. Lat. 34°. 19". N. Long. 
73°. 13. i. 

PanaGur.—aAn extensive village 
in the province of Malwah, district 
of Gurrah, 135 miles south trom 
Chatterpoor, Lat. 23°. 20’. N. Long. 
$0°. 15’, E. 

Panimao Istr.—One of the Phi- 
lippines, about 45 miles in circum- 
ferenee, and sitnated between the 
11th and 12th degrees of north lati- 
tude. 

PANARGOCAN. ack. town in the 
north-Cistern extremity of the island 
of Java, formerly the capital of an 
ancient principality, but now subject 
to the Dutch. Lat.@7® 40. 8S. Long. 
114°. E. ° 

The fort here is a square, built 
with pallisades and planks, decayed 
with age, meunting four two-pound- 
‘ers, and sortunded by a wide ditch 


(Kirkpatrick, 


full of water, aud situated in a’ 


Mmarshy plain, three quarters of a 
mile trom the sea-coast. It is usu- 
‘ally: garrisoned by invalids, who live 
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well on their pay here; fish, poultry, - 
and rice being cheap and*abundaut. 

The town is placed in the Straits 
of Madura, on a river, which emp- 
lies itself by several branches into | 
the sea, none of which are navi- 
cable, even tor canoes, except during 
high floods. From the fort here, 
when the weather is clear, Samanap, 
in the Island of Madura, may be 
discerned. ‘The Chief of Panaroo- 
can is a Chinese, who lives ina larve 
wooden house, and entertains in the 
Kuropean style. (Loémbe, Se.) 

PANCHBERARAH, — A town and 
small district in’ the province of 
Cashmere. Lat. 34°, 32°. N. Long. 
75°. MW. Ot is deseribed by Abul 
Fazel as a place of great sanctity, 
and dependant on Uneej, and that 
it had formerly been a large city. 

Panpiwarka—A small village im 
the provinee of Gujrat, district of 
Werrear, belonging, in equal sifires, 
to the Jhingwara state and the Na- 
bob of Sommee. Near it flows the 
Roopini, which is a small stream of 
clear but salt water. ‘The surround- 
ing country is flat, open, and, when 
well cultivated, productive. 

PaxparR.—A small town in the 

Scik territorics, in the province of 
Lahore, 182 miles N. 1. from the 
city of Lahore. Lat. 338° 17’, N. 
Long. 75°. 16’. N. 
' PANGANSANEF Jsie.—,An island in 
the Eastern Seas, situated off the 
south-castern extremity of Celebes, 
about the Sth degrce of south lati- 
tude. In length it nay be estimated 
at 52 miles, by 16 miles the average 
breadth. Part of this island is very 
low, level, and covered with fine 
trees; and it is also, in general, 
well. peopled. 

PANGOOTARRAN.—-A small island 
in the Eastern Seas, one of the Suu- 
loo Archipelago, about 10 miles long, 
W four the average breadth. Lat. 
6°. 9. N. Long. 120°. 30/. E. 

This island is ar? entire bed of co- 
ral rock, with scarce any appeaf. 
ane of soil on it; yet itabouds with 
cocoa nut trees, which are tall and 
fruitful, and of great use to the im 
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habitants, as ihe island Is destitute 
of goud fresh water. Notwithstand- 
ig the deficiency of good water, 
and scarcity of soil, this islind has 
plenty of cattle, goats. and fowls, 
and is tolerably well inhabited. It 
was formerly settled by the Spa- 
mards, 
hogs here, Some of the chief per- 
sons’ houses are built on four trees, 
lopped off for posts; and perhaps 
sonncthiug of this Mind may haye 
given rise to the reports of people 
living ou trees, as the tranks con- 
tinue to veeetate, aud send forth 
branches. (Dalr ymple, Se.) 

Paxua.—A village, tribtetary to 
the Nepaul rajahs, i the province 
of Scrinagnr, containing 40 or 50 
huts, situate ‘J about 100 fect abeve 
the base cf a mountain. Lat, 30°. 
18 N, Long. T°. Lo’, 5B. 

Six tniies to the south of this ines e 
arerthe lead and copper mines of 
Dhanpoor, which are firmed for 
4000 rapees perannum. From two 
t6 800 people are employed the 
whole vear In smelting the ore, the 
process of which is very simple. It 
is performed by pounding the ore, 
and making it up with cow ding 
into balls, which are put into a fur- 


nace sufficiently heated to produce: 


a fusion of the metal About eight 
miles to the north, on the ye alba 
hills, are the Copper mines of Naw 
poor, which are the richest. in ihe 
Scrimeger provi: ce, bat which are 
not worked on account of the capital 
they would require, and the ansct- 
ted state of the Ghoorkbali govern- 
ment of Nepaul, (Feaper, Se.) 
Panca Point. — A. remarkable 
point in the Istund of Java, situ- 


ated at the northi-castern extremity, . 


at the mouth of the western entrance 
of the Strats of Madura. 
At this place Java aud European 
pilots are stationed, who, as soun -1s 
vessels are diseoscred standing for 
the channel, go Jefore to pilot them 
0 Gressee and Sour abhaya. Refresh. 
ments of every kind may, at the seme 
time, be prgeured from the masters 
euld crews mee ? pilot: Bouts, and at 


who leftoa large breed of 
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moderate prices. The Duteh main- 
tain here asmall military guard for the 
protection of their Nag. (Zonbe, &e.) 

Paxtany.—A sea-port townin the 
province of Malsbar, 40 miles S, by 
KE. from Celicut. Lat, 10° 44! N, 
Long. 76°. ti. "Phis place is called 
by the natives Ponang Wacul, and 
contains above 500 houses, belony- 
iug tu traders, 40 Mosques, and at 
least 1000 huts, tihabited by the 
lower orders of the people. It is 
very Irregalarly built, but) many of 
the houses are two stories high, built 
of stone, aud thatched with cocoa 
nut leaves. The hits are inhabited 
by boatmea and fishermen, who were 
formerly Aiveuas, a low caste of 
Hindous, but they have now all em- 
braced the faith of Muhomined. 

The town is seattercd over a 
sandy j'iain, on, the south side of a 
river, whieh descends fram Anima- 
laya, and enters the sea by a very 
Wide channel. The inouth, how- 
ever, is shut by a bar, whica ouly 
adinits boats io cuter, The trading 
boats are called pattemars, and on 
i average carry O0,0u0 cocoa nuts, 
or LOO) muddies of rice, equal to 
500 Bengal bags. Abont 60 years 
aro the Moplays of this purt were 
Very rie, and possessed vessels that 
sued to Surat, Mocha, Madras, 
and Bengal; but the oppressions of 
‘Fippoo Sultan reduced them to great 
poverty. “The expuits: frum hence 
arc teak Wood, cocoa nuts, iron, and 
rice; the chicfimports wheat, pulses, 
sugar, Jagory, salt, cul (dcrra japo- 
hile a), ANG spices, 

Pauiany is the residence of the 
tangol, or chief priest,.of dhe MLo- 
plays, Who says. be ixtdescenced 
frou Ali and Vatinea, the daughter 
of Mabommed, Aithongh of the 
Mahomnedan peligion, he 4 tangal’s 
sister’s son, accordiss: to the uistoin 
of Malabar, is cousiaered as. the 
heir to this bevedilary dignity. These 
peuple are enlled. Mop ayar in ta- 
Jabar, aud Luubayr-ar al Mastras 5 
but, among themselves, they ace 
knowledsc no other naine thag that 
of Mu:sulnauns, or Mahommed-_ 
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ans. Being of Arabic extraction, 
they consider themselves of more 
honourable birth than the Tartar 
Mahommedans, who are of the con- 
trary opinion. ‘The Arabians set- 
tled in India soon after the promul- 
vation of the faith of Mahommed, 
and have made very numerous con- 
verts ; yet, in many familics of dis- 
tinction, the Arab blood seems still 
uncontaminated. 


The Moplays use a written cha- 


racter peculiar to themselves, and 
totally different from = the present 
Arabic, which language is known 
to very few of them except their 
priests. ‘The Moplays of Malabar 
are both traders and farmers; the 
Lubbaymars of Madras confine 
themselves to the former profession. 
As traders, they are a remarkably 
quict, industrious people; but some 
of them in the interior, having been 
encouraged by Tippoo in a most li- 
eentious attack on the fives, per- 
sons, and property of the Hindoos, 
became a set of ficree, bloodthirsty, 
bigotted nuffians ; which disposition 
the British government had consi- 
derable difliculty in reforming. Prior 
to this the Moplays had uo au- 
thority except in the small district 
of Cananore, even over their own 
sect, but were entirely subject to 
the Hindoo chiefs, in whose domi- 
nions they resided. ‘Tippoo’s cude 
of laws was never known beyond 
the limits of Calicut. 
period of total anarchy the number 
of Moplays was greatly increased ; 
multitudes of Hindvos were circum- 
cised by force, and many of the 
Jower ordévrs converted. 

In relivios matters the tangul is 
the head of the sect, and the office 
is hereditary in the female branch. 
The mosques are veryenumerous, In 
each of which presides an imant, 
or moullah, appointed by the tan- 
gul, who usually bestows the office 
on his sister’s‘won, the heir of the 


person who last Bnd the office. (4: 


Buchanan, Sc.) 
Paxnivut, (Panipati)—A town 


ia the province of Delhi, 30 miles - 


2T 


During this: 
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N. by W. from the city of Dethi, 
Lat. 29°. 23’. N. Long. 76° 50% EF. 
In its greatest extent this place is 
about four miles in circumference, 
and was formerly surrounded by a 
brick wall, which partly rcemuins. 
In the centre is the shrine of a Ma- 
hommedan devotee, mamed Shah 
Shereef ud Deen Abu Ali Cullinder, 
whose death happened in the 724th 
year of the Lijerah. ‘The imports 
tu this place are salt, grain, and cot- 
ton cloth; the surronnding country 
produces and exports coarse sugar. 

Panniput is famous for having 
been tiie scene where two of the 
greatest battles ever fought in India 
took place, both decisive of the sway 
of Elindostan, "The first was in the 
year A.D, 1525, between the army 
of Sultan Baber and that of the 
Delhi Patan Emperor [brahim Lodi, 
in which the latter was slain, and his 
army totally discomfited, With lim 
the Patan dynasty of Lodi termi- 
nated, and the Mowul one of 'Timour 
commenecd, 

The second took place in‘176), 
between the combined Mahom- 
medan army, commanded by Alined 
Shah Abdalli, the sovercign of Ca- 
bul, and that of the Muaharattas, 
commanded by the Bhow Sedasiva. 
The Mahommedan army cousisted 
altogether of 42,000 horse and 38,000 
foot, besides camels, and between 
70 and 80 picces of caumdn. ‘These 
were the regular troops; but the ir- 
regulars, Who accompanied them, 
Were sometimes more numerous, 
The Doorranics of Cabul, who were 
the strength of the army, being 
about 29,000, were all men of great 
bodily vigour, and their horses of 
the ‘Turkish breed, and very hardy. 

The regulars of the Maharatta 
army consisted of 55,000 horse and 
15,900 foot, with 200 picces of can- 
how, and camel picees and rockets 
without naniber, Besides the regu- 
Jar troops, there weue 15,000 pinda- 
ries (plunderers), aud the camp fol-« 
lowes may be estimated at four 
times the nmmber of the regulars, 
The armics continued iy front of | 
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each other from the 26th of Octoher, 
1760, to the 7th of January, 1761, 
during which interval of time many 
bloody skirmishes took place, which 
generally terminated in favour of the 
Durranies. At the last-inentioned 
period, the Maharatta army being 
reduced to the greatest distress for 
the want of supplies, the Bhow de- 
termined to quit his trenchments, 
and give battle. ‘The action conti- 
nued nearly equal from morning un- 
til noon, about which time Diswass 
Row, the Peshwa's son, a youth of 
17, was mortally wounded, which 
appears to have decided the fate of 


the battle, as the Maharattas then 


fled in all direetions, pursucd by the 
victors, who gave no quarter in the 
heat of the pursuit. 

Of all descriptions, men, women, 
and childrcn, there were said to 
have becn 500,000 in the Maharatta 
cap, of whom, the greatest part 
were killed or taken prisoners ; and 
of those who escaped from the ficld 
of battle, many were destroyed by 
the zemindars. About 40,000 pri- 
soners were taken alive; those who 
fell into the hands of the Durranies, 
were mostly murdered afterwards by 
them, alledging, in jest, as an ex- 
cuse, that when they left their own 
country, their mothers, sisters, and 
wives desired, that, when they de- 
feated the unbelievers, they would 
kill a few of them on their acccunt, 
that they also might possess a merit 
in the sight of the prophet. 

The commander in chief of the 
Maharattas, Sedasiva Bhow, was 
probably killed in the battle, but 
this was never to a certainty csta- 
blished. Many years aftcrwards, 
about 1779, a person appeared at 
Benares, who said he was the Bhow, 
and some of the Maharattas ac- 
knowledged his claim, while others 
treated him as an impostor, which 
he probably was. (Asiatte Researches, 
Ferishta, G. Thomas, &c.) 

Pannan, (or Purna).—A town in 
the province of Allahabad, 30 gniles 
S. hi. trom Chap Lat. 24°. 
43’. N. Is 
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This place is situated above the 
Ghants, or beyond that range of 
mountains extending from Rhotas to 
the confines of Ajmeer, on which 
stands Callinjer, from whence Pan- 
nah is distant 20 miles. 

In the neighbourhood are the 
valuable and celebrated diamond 
mines, supposed to have been the 
Panas-a of Ptolomy.  Dusiing the 
reign of Acber they were estimated 
at cight facks of rupees annually, 
and they also formed a considerable 
source of public revenuc, as well as 
of mercantile profit, during the go- 
vernment of the native chicts of 
Bundeleund, and of Ali Bahadur, 
iis last Maharatia conqueror. During 
the reign of Rajah Chuttersal (about 
1750), the duties levied at Pannah, 
and the profits accruing to govern- 
ment from these diamond mines, 
were estimated at four lacks of ru- 
pees per annum; but we have no 
detailed description of them of re- 
cent date. As they are now com- 
prehended within the British terri- 
tories, it is to be hoped this want 
will not be long ansupplicd. (AZSS. 
&e. §¢.) 

PANTER IsLz.—An island in the 
Eastern Seas, separated from that of 
Loblem by the Straits of Aloo, and 
situated between the eighth and 
ninth degrees of uorth latitude. Tn 
length it may be estimated at 30 
niles, by 12 the average breadth. 

Panrurka.—A small village, with 
a church, in the Island of Ceylon, 
situated about 18 miles to the south 
of Columbo. Lat. 6°. 50%. N. Long. 
79°. 53’. E. 

PANWELL.—A_ town im.the pro- 
vince of Aurupgabad,‘27 miles E. . 
from Bombay. Lat. 19°. N. Long. 
73°. 13', BE. 

The River Pan flows up to it seven. 
miles from the harbour; but, during 
the prevalence of the south-westerly 
winds, the passage to Bombay is te- 
dious and uncertainy: 'The ruins of 
a small fort still rednains at the en- 
trance, built in ¥682 by the Maha- 
ratta Rajah Sambhajee, to-protect 
the low districts in the ucighbour- 
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hood from iho irruptions of the Sid- 
hees, then in the service of Aureng- 
yebe, who used to land, and burn or 
carry off the rice. The town of Pan- 
well is extensive ; and, being well 
situated, carries on a cousidcrable 
trade. (AT. Grahan, Moor, Lord 
Valentia, §:c.) 

Pany Istv.—One of the Philip- 
pines, situated due south of Luzon, 
between the 122d and 123d degrees 
of east longitude. In length it may 
be estimated at 110 miles, by 38 
miles the average breadth. _ 

"This island, when viewed from 
the sea, exhibits numerous villages 
on the declivity of the hills, the 
houses of which are well built, and 
arranged with great regularity. The 
sea-coast abounds with cocoa nut 
trees, and in the interior are plenty 
of wild game, such as deer, hogs, 
and buffaloes. Cattle and horses 
are said to be so plenty, as not to be 
appropriated, but, allowed to range 
at pleasure. ‘The air of the island 
is unhealthy, on account of the mo- 
rasses and the thinness of the cul- 
tivation, Like most unexplored 
countries, it has the reputation 
of coutaining mines of silver and 
gold. 

The principal establishments of 
the Spaniards on this island are at 
ilo-ilo and Antigua, on which coast 
there is good anchorage. Antigua 
is situated in 10° 42’. N. where the 
anchorage is In 10 fathoms, at a 
considerable distance trom the shore. 
Vessels cannot anchor here in No- 
vember, December, and January, 
without considerable risk, for it is 
then theewinds from the S. W. and 
W. prevail® Water is to be had 
here froma rivulet, and also froma 
river, which serves ag a ditch to the 
tort, up which boats may proceed a 
considerable way, but the water is 
brackish even during neap tides. 
Antigua, like “the other Spanish set- 
tlements, is extremely il governed 
and defended—xessels being plun- 
dered in the harbour by the pirates, 
who carry off the crews into slavery. 
'Vhe fort is built of wood, and gar- 
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risoned by about 20 Chiistians of 
the country. 2 

The inhabitants of this istand are 
more indusirious than those of Lue 
zon, and manufacture, from cotton 
and from the fibres of another plant, 
handkerchiefs and cloths, which they 
wear, and export to the neighbour- 
ing islands. A coloured cloth, made 
here from a- plant raised on the 
island, is much worn by females at 
Manilla, (Sounerat, Meares, $c.) 

PappaL.—A district on the north- 
eastern coast of Borneo, the limits 
of which are Sampanmangio on the 
north, and Keemanneces River, in Lat. 
5°. 30°. N. "The productions of this 
coast in ecueral are sago, rice, betel 
nut, cocoa nut oil, camphor, wax, 
some pepper, and coarse cinnamon. 
The country is populous, the inte- 
Yior particularly, Which ts inhabited 
by idaan, or aborigines, as are also 
some places on the $ea-coast. —¢ 

This part of, Berney is very well 
watered, and has the convenience 
of many rivers navigable by boats, 
and some even by large vessels. 
"The river of Tawarran Icads to the 
lake of Keeney Balloo, from whence 
it is about 10 or 15 miles distant, 
and is aceessible for boats, ‘Tain- 
passook, Abai, Loobook, and Am- 
hoony are small rivers in this district, 
the borders of which are inhabited 
by Mahommedans. ‘The harbours 
and rivers of Abai arc *superior to 
any between Sampanmangio and 
Portgaya, and it is the only place 
where vessels can haye shelter from 
westerly winds, The country here 
abounds with grain, and, if culti- 
vated, night be made to produce 
cousidcrable quantities of pepper 
and cinnamon, , 

The River Tawarran is inhabited 
chiefly by idaan, among whom a 
few Chinese arc settled. Mancas 
boeny River is inhabited by Ma- 
hommedans, and is well settled; to 
the eastward lie Port Gaya and 
some other islands, which, with the 
shoajs, form a harbour for small ves- 
sels. The hanks of the Batnan, 
Jnaunam, Mangatal. Poolatan, and, 
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Kinaroot riters, are inhabited by 
Mabommedans, and produce sago, 
rice, betel nut, cinnamon, and co- 
eoa nut oil. 

The next river to the southward 
is Pangalat, which is also peopled 
by Mahommedans, and produces 
camphor, besides other articles, Kee- 
manees is the last river of what 
formerly was the Seoloo dominions. 
"The inhabitants are idaan, and earry 
on an extensive trade in their own 
prows to Java, &c. The country, 
besides a considerable quantity of 
coarse Cinnamon, and other artieles, 
produces tenjoo, which is the gum 
of a certain tree found also in Pala- 
wan and Magindanao. (Dalrymple, 
Se. Sc.) 


Gece 


PAPUA, (Tunnah Papua, Papua 
Land). 


"Lhe Papuan Isles extend from the 
south cud of Gilalo, and the north 
coast of Ceram, to the west end of 
Papua, or New Guinea; the exact 
dimensions of which have not yet 
been ascertained ; nor is it certain 
that it is not a cluster of large 
islauds, instead of one of immense 
size. If the latter, its longitudinal 
extent is so great, that it appears to 
appertain partly to the Asiatic Isles, 
and partly to those of the Pacific; 
the inhabitants of the two extremi- 
ties exhibiting considerable generi- 
eal differences. ‘The western is pos- 
sessed by the remarkable race of 
oriental negroes, while the natives 
of the castern approximate to the 
yellow-complexioned, — long-haired 
natives of the South Sea Islands. 

Like Celebes, Gilolo, and other 
eastern isles, Papui is indented. by 
such deep bays, that it resembles a 
chain of peninsulas, so near does the 
sea approach om cach side, and it is 
only separated from New Uolland 
by a amurow strait, discovered by 
Captain blinders in the (Investigator, 
~ Viewed from the sea, the coast of 
Papua rises gradually trom the ghor 
fo hills of considerable clevation 
at there argu mountains seen of 
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remarkably great height, such ay 
Mount Ophir in Sumatra. ‘The 
whole being covered with palm-trees, 
and timber of large size, the soit may 
be presumed naturally fertile ; but it 
has as yet been little disturbed by 
cultivation, ‘The cocoa-nut and two 
species of the bread-fruit-tree are 
fnmnd here, and also pine-apples and 
pkintains. ‘The horaforas of the in- 
terior practise gardening, and some 
sort of agricukture, as they supply 
the trading Papuas on the cuast with 
food .in exchange for axes, knives, 
and other kinds of coarse . cutlery. 
Nutmeg-trees grow here tna wild 
state; but they are known not to 
be of the proper quality as a spice. 
It is said, there are no quadrupeds 
on Papua, except dogs, wild cats, 
and hogs ; and that to the cast of Gi- 
lule no horned animals, of any de- 
scription, are to be found, ‘The 
woods abound with wild hogs, which 
the natives kill with spears, and bows 
and arrows, With the latter they 
are particularly dexterous, and dis- 
charge arrows. six feet long with 
bows made of bamboo, having a 
string of split rattan. 

On the north-west coast of this 
island, the natives build their houses 
on posts, fixed several yards below 
low-water mark, from which there ts 
a long stage to the land, and also 
another towards the sea, on which 
they haal up their. canoes, This 
strange scmi-aquatic mode of dwell- 
ing is intended to provide against 
attacks both by sea and land ; if the 
assault be from the first, they take 
to the woods, and if trom the last, 
they launch their canoes,eand sail 
away. The furniture of these cabins 
consists of a inat or two, a fire-place, 
a china plate or basin, with sume 
sago flower. | ‘The females make 
earthen pots from clay, which they 
burn with dry grass or light brush- 
wood, 

The Papnas on th/s part of the 
coast are so jar adyghieed in civiliza- 
tign, as pertectly 40 understand the . 
nature of traflic, which they. carry 
on with the Malays and Chinese ; 
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but more particularly the latter, from 
whom they purchase their iron tools, 
blue and red baftas, axes, Knives, 
china beads, plates, and basins. In 
exehange the Chinese carry back 
missoy bark, slaves, ambergrease, 
sea slug (biche de mar), tortoise- 
shell, small pearls, black and red 
doories, birds of paradise, and many 
other species of dead birds, which 
the Papuas have a particular method 
of dressing. The Dutch govern- 
ment at ‘Ternate do not allow the 
Dutch burghers to trade to the coast 
of New Guinea for missoy bark, the 
powder of which is much ased by 
the Javanese for rubbing their bo- 
dies, the discreet Chinese only being 
allowed to prosecute this-species of 
eommerce, 

Qn the north-west of Papua, 
which is the only «euuter we arc 
much acquainted with, the natives 
wear their hair bushed out round 
their heads to the circumference of 
two and a half aud three feet; and, 
{o make it more extensive, comb it 
out horizontally from their heads, 
occasionally adorning it with fea- 
thers. From the short, close, woolly 
mature of an African negro's hair, 
3t could not be dressed exactly in 
the same manner, as-no st:ill could 
make it stick out so far from their 
heads. The men wear a thin stuff 
made from the fibres of the cocoa 
nut irec, tied round their middle and 
between their legs, fixing it up be- 
hind. The females in general wear 
bine Surat cloths, put on in the same 
manner as the men; tbe children, 
until the age of puberty, go entirely 
naked. Bofh sexes are fond of glass 
or china‘ beads, which) they wear 
round the wrist. Geptain Lorrest 
Rays, he saw no geld ornaments 
among the Papuas, but that they 
declared it was to be found in the 
hills. As amdng all barbarous tribes 
the women appear to be the labori- 
ous class. ‘Tiny make a sort of 
earthen ware of tlay, and mats of 
the covoa nut tree. 

Some of the horaforas of the in- 
terior are said to have long !:air; but 
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this appears doubtful, atJeast so far 
as applies to the western extremity, 
where all the inhabitants yet seen 
by voyagers prescuted the expanded 
mop head of the oriental neero. 
The inhabitants of the more easterly 
parts have the eharacter: of being 

‘very savage, and extremely prone to 
War aud carnage. It is said, how- 
ever, that they deal honestly with 
the Chinese who trade with them, 
and advance them goods for several 
months before the returns are made, 

The Papuas term themselyes Ivo- 
loté, but by the Spaniards of the 

Philippines they are named Negritos 
del Monte, from their colour and 
bushy hair. They appear to be a 
second race of aborigines in the 
eastern isles, ins several of which 
they are still to be found, and in all 

of which they scem originally to 
have existed. In the more western 

of the Papuggeskeles, some of thei 

divisions have formed shall savage 
states, and made some advaices te- 
wards civilization; but the greater 
part of them, even with the example 
of more civilized races before their 
cyes, have betrayed no symptoms 

either of a taste or capacity for im- 

provement, aud continue in’ their 
primitive state of nakedness, sleep- 
ing on trees, devoid of bouses or 
clothing, subsisting on the sponta- 
neous products of the forest, or the 
precarivas success of their fishing 
and hunting excursions, The na- 
tives of the Andaman Isles seem to 
be of this race, as also the biack 
mountaineer tribes of the Malay pe- 
ninsula; but a considerable difer- 
ence way be discovered in the bodily 
frames of these miserable Wretches, 
and the structure of the natives of 
the Papuan Isles, ‘The former are 
a dwarfish, diminutive race, while 
the Iatter are of a good stature and 
robust, although much interior to 
the African negro ja muscular pow- 
ers. The skin of both is jet black 
buteoarse and rough. Their noses 
are flat, mouths wide, and their lips, 
particularly the upper one, much 
swelled out. - 
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The oriental negroes being much 
divided into small commuuitics or 
familics, little connected with cach 
other, their language is broken into 
a multitude of dialects, which, in 
process of time, by separation, acci- 
dent, and oral corruption, have 
nearly. lost all resemblance. The 
Malays of the peninsula consider the 
language of the blacks of the hills 
as a micre Jargon, which can only 
he compared to the chattering of 
large birds; aud the Papuan dia- 
lects, in many of the eastern isles, 
are generally viewed in the same 
light. 

The inhabitants of the more west- 
erly islands of the eastern Archipe- 
Jago buy the Papuas for slaves, and 
the natives of the west coast of New 
suinca-make slaves of thosc of the 
cast, and sell them to strangers. The 
latter have the gristle between the 
nostrils pierced “agith Aortoise-shell. 
About April and March the Papuas 
of New Guinea and Salwatty assem- 
ble in great numbers, and make war 
on Gilolo, Ceram, Amboyna, Am- 
Dloo, and as far west as Xulla 
Bessy. | 

"The Arabians, in their early voy- 
ares, appear frequently to have ‘en- 
countered the Papuas, whom they 
describe in the most frightful co- 
lours, and constantly represent as 
cannibals, “Tanah Papua was first 
discovered by Europeans in 1511, 
when it was visited by Antonio Am- 
bren and L'rancis Serrano. From 
the Portuguese names given to cer- 
tain harbours, bays, and islands, on 
the north coast of New Guinea, it 
would seem that nation, in former 
times, -had much frequented this re- 
gion; for its moder appellation it 
is indebted to the frizzled locks of its 
inhabitants. 

When the Moluccas were fitst 
visited. by the Portuguese, the inte- 
rior was in mos of them occupied 

Sy. this race; but they’ have ever 
since been rapidly decreasing, rand 
i pOb die smaller islands have 
Speared. C optain for- 
Wes to account for this 
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decrease, by attributing it to the 
numerous proselytes gained to the 
Mahommedan faith; on which event, 
he says, they either cut their hair off, 
or smooth it down straight with a 
comb: other physical properties 
would, however, betray their origin, 
and the success of the last expedient 
may reasonably be doubted. New 
diseases, vices, and wants, the con- 
sequence of a civilized vic inity, and 
the being driven from the sea coast 
to the unwholesome jungles and 
swamps of the interior, supply more 
probable causes for the gradual dis- 
appearance-of the Papuas, where the 
Malays have established themselves 
in any numbers. With the natives 
of Papua the British have as yet had 
very little intercourse. In 1791, 

when the Panther(a Bombay cruizcr) 
was off the coast of New Guinea, 
the natives dcecoyed the surgeon into 
their canoes, and murdered him; 
after which they discharged a shower 
of arrows into the ship, and wound- 
ed four of the crew. ‘They were 
dispersed by the great guns and 
small arms. (Forrest, Leyden, Son- 
nerat, &c.) 

PaRaG oNnG,( Paragrama). —A town 
in Northern Hindostan, in the pro- 
vince of Bootan, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name. Lat. 27°, 
43’, N. Long. 89°. 21’. E. 

The governor of the district, whose 
jurisdiction is of the first importance 
in Bootan, has his residence here. 
It extends from the frontiers of Tibet 
to the borders of Bengal; to Dalim- 
cotta adjoining the territories of the 


‘Segwin, or Seccum Raj alr) and it 


comprehends the low linds at the 
foot of the Luckidwar Mountains. 
The palace, or castle of Paro, is 
constructed, and the surrounding 
rround laid out, more with a view 
to strength and defence, than almost 
any other place in Boojan. ‘The Val- 
Ivy of Paro exceeds tlfat of 'Tassisu- 
don by a mile.. I#tlics N. W. and 
S. E. and is irregularly intersected - 
by the river. This is almost the only 
market in Bootan that is much fre- 
qucnted,. and it is also famous for 
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the manufacture of images, and the 
forging of arms, particularly swords 
and dageers, and the barbs of ar- 
rows. (Turner, Se.) 

Parkunpy,( Parakhandi).—A town 
in the Maharatta territories, in the 
province of Malwah, 78 miles north 
from Oojain, Lat. 24°. 19. N. Lone. 
73°. 38’. E. = 

Parkur.—A small district in Hin- 
doxtan, situated about the 24th de- 
gree of north latitude. ‘To the north 
it is bounded by, the sandy desert ; 
on the south by Cutch; to the east it 
has Gujrat, and on the west the pro- 
vinee of Sinde. Coming from Guj- 
rat, after crossing the Run, which 
takes a sweep round the north of 
Cutch, the Parkur district com- 
mences. Sinde begins about 30 miles 
beyond Pareenagur; in which, as also 
in Weerawow, Meer Gholaum Ali 
has a detachment of 15 or 20 men, 
who levy taxes on the zemindars for 
their subsistence. 

Chis country has been seldom vi- 
sited hy Europeans, but is described 
by the natives as of a sandy, rocky 
nature, indifferently supplied with 


watcr, and in many respects re-' 


sembling Halliar in Gujrat. Culti- 
vation is carricd on by means of 
water procured froin wells and tanks. 
Cloths of diferent descriptions, and 


a few horses, are occasionally trans-. 


ported through this district -from 
Sinde to Gujrat; but on account of 
the insecurity trade of all sorts is of 
little amount.: The Parkur territory 
is said to contain between 40 and 50 
Villages; the capital is Parecnuggur, 
commonly called Nuggar, and the 
residence*of the Sodah Rajpoots. 
Parcenuggur in its present state 
contains only 300 houses, chiefly in- 
habited by Sodah. Bajpoots ; the an- 
cicnt population having long aban- 
doned it on account .of its turbu- 
Ience, and migrated. for safety to 
Noanagur ind other places. ‘The. 
town is not fortified ; the refuge of 
the inhabitants, When any enemy 
appears, being a neighbouring moun- 
tain, which is represented as rising 
1o a great elevation. . This mountain 
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is named Callitijer, and may be seen 
at the distanceof many miles. It is 
covered with jungle, and accessible 
only: to those who are acquainted 
with its secret paths. 

The principal chieftain in the Par- 
kur district is Poonjajee of Weera- 
wow, whose capital is surrounded 
by a wall. and contains about 600 
houses. His great source of revenue 
is a celebrated idol which he pous- 
sesses, named Goreecha, from its 
having originally come from Gor 
Bangalla (probably Gour in Bengal). — 
It is carved of marble, is two feet 
high, in a sitting posture, with his 
legs across. a 

At a remote period of history 
when Parecnuggur flourished, it was 
inhabited by numerous families of 
Banyans, or Shrawuks, whose tem- 
ples were famous for their elegance 
and sanctity, and resorted to by 
Shrawuks from eyery quarter, to pay, 
their devottaent tlic shrines of Go- 
reecha and Mandow Ray, who were 
considered as brothers. During the 
confusion and anarchy that followed 
the Mahommedan invasions, Mau- 
dow Ray fell. iuto the hands of a 
body of Parmar Rajpvots, who re- 
moved from Parkur to Mooter in 
Chalawar, where they built a mag~- 
nilicent temple for Mandow Ray, In 
which he still resides. CGorcecha, 
during the disorder, was seized on 
by a Rajpoot family, and conccaled 
in the sand hills which fie to the 
N. W. of Parkur. Some years aitcr- 
wards, when the influence of the 
Mahommedans of Sinde had de- 
clined, and the-Sodah Rajpoots had 
regained the ascendancy, Goreecha 
was reproduced, and the news of his 
safety attracted Shrawuks from every 
region to pay their devotions to him ; 
for permission to do which .the..pos- 
ecssor levied a heavy fine, which the 
Banyans. consented. to pay. Subse- 
quent to this period the idol passed 
from hand to hand, and is at presept. 
+ the possession. of Poonjajee of 

ecrawow, whose grandfather Sut- 
tajec stole him from a Rajpoot_of 
Pareenagur, = 7 
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‘The pilgrimages to this Hindoo 
deity are made in caravans of many 
thousand persons, who have agents 
at Rahdanpoor, who settle before- 
hand with the different Coolee chiefs 
for a safe couveyance to the spot 
where the idol is to be seen. He is 
then dug out of the sand, and placed 
under a guird of Rajpoots with 
drawn sabres, while the pilgrims per- 
form their worship, and make offer- 
ing in proportion to théir cireum- 
stances, These gifts are deposited 
in a large chest, and afterwards’ di- 
vided between the Sodah Rajah and 
his attendants. Numerous fees are 
exacted during. the ceremonies, aud 
aro paid with extraordinary liberality 
by the vataries, who are on all other 
occasions a most parsimonious race. 

After the ceremonies have con- 
tinued for a tew days, the image Is 
privately pies and parties ‘of 
horsemen gallop « ia every direc- 
tion, cne of w honk Mecuarge of the 
idol, whose actual vlace of conceal- 
ment is Suown ently to a very few 
confidential persons. Tu 1809 one 
party, or suugh, as it is called fren 
Suret, amounted to gO00, besides 
those expected from other guarters, 
the whale being computed at 70,000 
persons, who were to assemble at 
Morwarra,wherethe ceremony would 
be pertormed, The rajak who pos- 
sesses this stone. frequently antick 
partes his revenue, and mortgages the 
approaching fees and. oflerings eX- 
pected to. be realized,: ter so Jarge a 
suin as one. and a half lack of rupees. 
Besides the snms levied at the place 
of worship, all, the. adjacent towns 
and chiefs extort contributions from 
these pious devotees, who,. owing ta 
their immense nambers, suller like- 
wise many..hardships in this barren 
rcvion, .. (Macniurdo, §e.) 

‘PA RNELLA,. (Parnalaya). —A town, 
and district in the:province of Bejar 
poor, reputed one of the most healthy : 
in. the Muharatta dominions. Lat.. 
168250, N. Long. 749.15’. EP: 
Ww anghox i is the capital for i tificatio’, 
and is a Daan of considerable 
stitngth, - | . 
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On the 4th April, 1701, Sir Wm. 
Norris, the ambassador from the 

snglish ast India Company (while 
two separate and rival companies 
existed), arrived in Aurengzcbe’s 
cump, then stationed at this place ; 
and, on the 28th, went to the au- 
dience with vast pomp. Ele remain- 
ed in the camp until the 5th Nov. 
1701,:.endeayouring to accomplish 
the objects of his mission, practising 
every eastern intrigue, and liberal 
both of bribes and promises. He 
was, however, completely ont in- 
trigued by the Mogul courtiers, and, 
returned much dixgasted and cha- 
grined ; the embassy from the begin- 
ning having cost the LEnglisl. Kast 
India Company 80,0008 an cnormous 
sum at that period. ‘Towards the 
conclusion of his negociation it was 
intimated to bim by Aurengzebe, 
that the English best kuew if it were 
their intcrest to trade in his domi- 
nivus; and if the ambassador per- 
sisted in refusing the obligation re- 
quired, he knew the same road back 
to England which he had come. ‘rhe 
obligation required by Aurengzebe 
was, that the English Last ‘India 
Company should make good all losses 
Which his Mogul subjects might sus- 
fain from pir ates, (Bruce, Moor, 
ge. Se.) 

PARSONAU TH, (Par stanatha), — 
Samet Sichara, called in Major Ren- 
nell’s map Parsonauth, is situated 
among the hills between Bahar and 
Bengal. Its holiness is held in great 
estimation by the Jainas, and it 
suid tu be visited by pilgrims from 
the remotest parts of India. Perswa,. 
or Parswanath, tbe 25d deéffied saint 
of the Jainas, and who perhaps was 
the real founder of the sect, was 
born in the suburbs of Benares, and 
died at the age of. 100 years on 
Mount Sammeya, or Samet. (Cole- 
brooke, &c.) \ 

Paxsers.—See. GusRat 
BAY. Ae 7 

- ParuPpanapa.—A. Moplay town 
op the sea-coast of the Malabar pro~ 
vince, 22: miles south from Calicut, 
Lut, 119.2’. N. Long. 75°... 65). E, 


and Bom- 


PASSAROOWAN. 


This place contains about 700 houses 
mostly built of stone, and well aired, 
and which would be comfortable 
even for Europeans. When com- 
pared with that at Madras the surf 
on this coast is trifling, and except 
where rocky head lands run a little 
way into the sea, boats of any kind 
may without danger land on the 
coast.: ‘Fhe smail town of Vaypura 
was originally called North Parupa- 
nada. Its situation is very fine on 
the north side of a river where it en- 
ters the sea. Within the river has 
deep water, but, like all those on 
this coast, it-has a bar at the mouth. 
At favourable seasons, vessels draw- 
ing 14 feet water, may be flvated 
over the bar by means of casks. 
Lrom two .to 3000 teak trees may 
be procured here annually. ‘The 
timber is cut on the mountains, and 
conveyed by clephants to.the part of 
the river which, in the rainy season, 
has suflicient water to float it. Many 
of the best trees are cut in two to 
enable the elephants to drag them, 
by which many ofthem are rent and 
otherwise injured. ‘leak timber.of 
an ordinary quality for ship building 
sells at 10 rupees per 11 square feet. 
"The toot, therefore, costs from 1s. Gd. 
to 2s, and choice timber 2s. 10d. per 
cubical toot. At Baypoor a saw 
mill has been erected with the view 
of supplying the dock-yards at Bom- 
bay, bat the moving power being 
wind, it-appears too precarious for 


the heavy machinery required. (F. 


Buchanan, §c.) : ; 
Pasay.—A town in Sumatra, once 
the pgincipal seat of government in 
this extramity of the island. It is 
situated in a fine bay, where cattle, 
provisions, aud grain, are in plenty, 
with large timber fi¥ior masts grow- 
ing close to the shore, . 
PassaGe Isie.—A. low sandy isle, 


covered wi{k trees, lying off the west. 


coast of Sumatra, which here forms 


a deep bay named Bancongter, where ; 


are soveral Malay ports. Lat. -2°. 
31',N. Long. 97°. 55’, E. ab 3 

PassaAMAN.—A_ small district in 
Sumatra, situated nearly under the 
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equinoctial line, formerly under the 
dominion of Menangeaboh, but now 
subject to the Acheenese. Mormerly 
it was a place of considerable trade, 
and, besides a great export of pep- 
per, received much fine gold from 
the mountains of the Rau country, 
lying about three days journey in- 
land. The inhabitants of these moun- 
tains are said to be Battas converted 
to Mahommedanism, and mixed with 
Malays. ‘The greater part of. the 
gold. they now collect finds its way 
to the River Siak, and from thence 
to the eastern side of the island and 
the Straits of Malacca. (Marsden, ¥c.) 

Passaroowan.—The capital of a 
large district in the eastern quarter 
of the Island of Jaya. Lat. 7°. 36. 
S. Long. 118°. 10%. BE. 

The town of Passaroowan is in- 
tersected by a river which is navi- 
gable for some leagues up the coun- 
try for coasting yessels, and crossed , 
by a woodefitidce, A resident on 
the part of the Datch government is 
established here with two subalterns 
and a few European soldiers, with 
some companies of Malays, to guard 
a small stone fort crected to check 
the natives. 

In the neighbourhood are several 
plantations of coffee and pepper be-. 
longing to the Dutch East India 
Company, and also a yard for build- 
ing coasting vessels of a small size. 
"l'wo leagues inland isa hill on which 
all kinds of European vegetables are 
cultivated, which degenerate sur- 
prisingly little. ‘The commandant 
or resident’s house faces the bridge, 
and is a commodijons and capacious 
building; -his appointment is one of 
the most lucrative in Java. | 

Passaroowan and the adjacent dis- 
trict of Bangel towards the coast are 
remarkably fertile, and produce abun-. 
gant crops of rice and maize. Nu- 
merous villages, surrounded by ba- 
nana, cocoa nut, and papaya ‘trees, - 
arc seen scattered over the flat coun- 
try. The Dutch here are few, fut ; 
the Javanese nuineroas, and their 
chief lives.in coxisiderable splendour.” 
There are good roads and posts & | 
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tablished along the.coast of this dis- 


trict, which is so shallow that ships 
are obliged to anchor three and four 


niiles from the shore. (Zombe, Bligh, 
(Tombe, Blig 


&c. &c.) 

Passixn.—A town and district on 
the east coast of Rornco. Lat. 1%. 
57’. 8. Long. 116% lo’. EE. The town 
of Passir stands about 50 miles up a 
river of the same name, whieh has 
16 reaches, aud is joined by five 
other rivers. The town consists 
principally of 300 woodcn houses oa 
the north side of the riyer, mostly 
inhabited by Buygess merchants. 
The house and wooden fort of the 
sultan are on the south side. ‘The 
tide in Passir Roads rises nine feet, 
and runs a good way above the town. 
Over the bar, at the mouth of the 
river, there is two fathoms water 
with a muddy bottom. At Passir 
the houses front the river; some have 
stages or wharls infront, but there 
are no water Janes trap as at the 
town of Borneo, ‘The river up at 
the town is fresh, and often very 
rapid. 

The air here is refreshed by coel- 
ing breezes from the sea, otherwise 
the heat would be insuppertable. 
The country is, nevertheless, very 
unhealthy, as it lics ina flat for many 
miles; is encircled with woods, and 
annually oyerflowed.. When the 


waters retiree. muddy slime is left | 


on the surface, upon which the sun 
shining with perpendicular rays oc- 
casions thick fogs, which in the 
evening turn to rain, with cold chil- 
ling winds off the land. Another 


circumstance that cantributes-to the. 


unhealthiness of the air, ts the great 
number of frogs and other vermin 
Jeft in the mud, which being destroy- 
ed by-the heat: ofthe sun cecasion 
an intulerable stench. ant 

In April:the dry season begins, 
and continues to September, during 
which time the wind is easterly be- 
tycen the south toasts of Borneo 
and the Island of Java; but from 


September to April the winds, are. 


westerly, altended by violent storms 
of*thunder, lsghtning, and rain, Lix- 


PASSIR. 


elusive of riee, which is very plenti- 
ful, the produce of this coun'‘ry is 
henzoin, musk, aloes, pepper, eassia, 
and long nutmegs ; also various kinds 
of fruit, excellent mastic and other 
gums, pariicnlarly dragon’s blood ; 
honey, gold dust, and camphur, are 
likewise to be procured. 

‘The exchange tor the produce of 
this place is siuilar to the other parts 
of the Malay coast, viz. opium, guns, 
muskets, . pistols, gunpowder, lead 
in pigs and shects, iron and stecl in 
narrow bars, hangers, knives, scissors, 
and other cuflery, cloths, chintzes, 
carpets, spectacics, looking glasses, 
spy glusses, clock work, &c. The 
inhabitants of Passir are very fraudu- 
lent, and have cut off many ships by 
treachery. In their weights and mea- 
sures they are unjust, nd they make 
compositions to imitate some of the 
most valuable -articles, particularly 
bars of gold, which is so artfully 
done that ‘the imposition cannot be 
discovered unless the bars are cut 
quite through. At the mouth of the 
Passir River therc are many Biajoos 
settled, who subsist by catching small 
shrimps, which after washing with 
salt water are exposed to a hot sun 
until putrid, and then beat ina mor- 
tar to a paste of a strong and pa- 
latable taste named ballachong. ‘The 
language of this place is the Malay 
mixed with much Buggess. 

In the year 1772 an attempt was 
mate by the. Eaglish Last. India 
Company to establish. a factory here, 
which did not succeed. In 1774 
L’ Epreuve, a vessel belonging te tho 
King of France, was treachcrously 
eut off here, and the crew assassi-~ 
nated by the attendants of onc of the 
Malay: chicfs, while the latter with 
his suite was al dinner with the cap- 
tain and officers In the cabin, whom 
they stabbcd.on a preconcerted sig- 


nal being given. An aymed vessel 


manned with .Ewropeans was dis- 
patched next year from Chanderna- 
sore in Bengal to inflict punishment. 
By this expedition about 300 of, the 
natives of this part of Borneo were 
destroyed, and @ great many prows 
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and vessels; but the vengeance was 
blindly directed ; for among the 300 
destroyed there were, probably, very 
few of the perpetrators of the mas- 
sacre of 1774. ‘The instructions from 
the council at Chandernagore, among 
other particulars, direct the captain, 
“ that having seized a number of 
prisoners on the coast to put them on 
shore again, atter having cut off their 
ears and noses, and from some also 
one hand.” (Elmore, Sonnerat, For- 
rest, Stavorinus, Leyden, &c.) 

PaasuMMAH.— A district in Suma- 
tra, which nearly borders on Rejang 
southwards. This is an extensive 
and comparatively populous country, 
bounded on the north by that of 
Lamattang, and on the S. E. by that 
of Lampong. It is governed by four 
paugerans, who are independent of 
each other, but acknowledge a kind 
of sovercignty in the Sultan of Pa- 
lembang. In the low countries, 
where the pepper planters reside, 
the title of Kalippa prevails, which 
is a corruption of the Arabic word 
Khalifah, signifying a vicegerent. 
(Marsden, §c.) 

Pata Iste—One of the small 
Sovloo Islands, lying due south from 
Sooloo, It is inhabited, and con- 
tains a good stock of cattle. It also 
contains three pits ofvery white salt- 
petre earth, which yields one-eighth 
of saltpetre. Es 

‘Patan.—A town in the province 
of Ajmeer, district of Harowty, si- 
tuated on the S. E: side of the Chum- 
bul, which is here stony, uneven, 
and slippery. Lat. 25°, 17’. N. 
Long, 75°. 50’. E. This town con- 
tains a palace, and also a temple, 
dedicated to Vishnu, erécted by the 
Ratahs ot Boondec. In 1790 it was 

*the head of a pergynnah, containing 
32 villages, half of which belonged 


to Sindia, and ‘half to Holcar. — e 
Patat#n.—A small town ‘on the . 


N. W. coast of Borneo, situated on 
the River Patatan, which lies'to the 
southward of Pulo Gaya, and has.a 
smooth and shallow bar. ‘The town 
stands three or four miles up the ri- 
ver, and contains: about 100 houses 
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fronting the water. Above the town 
are many pepper gardens belonging 
to the Chinese. Further down the 
coast is Papal River; the banks of 
which abound so much with cocoa 
nut trees, that during the floods 
many of the nuts arc carried to sea, 
Lat, 5°. 50", N. Long, 116°. 5’. E. 
(Elmore, &¢.) ; 

PATERNOSTER IsLRs.—-A_ great 
number of small rocky isles in the 
Jjastern Isles, surrounded by nume- 
rous shoals, which render the navi- 
gation extremely dangerous, and si- 
tuated about the 11lsth degree of 
east longitude, and seventh of south 
latitude, : 

Patery.—A hilly and woody dis- 
trict in the Nizam’s territories, in the 
province of Berar, bounded on the 
south by the Godavery River, and 
situated between the 19th and 20th 
degrees of north: katitude. "Whe chief 
towns are Patesy and Hastce. By 
Abul FazéiPin theo, it is described 
as follows: 

“ Sirear Pahtery, containing 18 
mahals ; revenue, 80,705,954 dams ; 
seyurghal, 11,680,954 dams.” 

Patery.—A town iu the Nizam’s 
territories, in the province of Berar, 
situated on the north bank of the 
Godavery River, 78 miles S. E. from 
Aurungabad, Lat. 19% 18 N. 
Long. 77°. 8’. E. 

Patconc,(Patrageama).—A town 
in the protince of Bengal, district of 
Kungpoor, 38 miles N. N. W. from. 
Rungpoor, Lat. 26°. 18’.N. Long. 
85° 55’. F. 

Patincor.—A town in the South- 
ern: Carnatic, district of Marawas, 
30 miles E.S. E. from Madura. Lat, 
9°. 41’. N. Long. 78°. 35’. KE. 

Patna, (Padmavati).—-A large 


city in the province :of Bahar, of | 


which it is the capital. " ‘Lat. 25°.. 
37’. N.. Long. 85°. 16.1. This 
piace is.situated ‘on the south side:of 
the Ganges, which is here five miles 
wide during the rainy season, and 
dhe castern ‘limits not discernable. 
The town of Patna is one continued 
street for.many mites along the Gan- 
ges, the houses of the natives Dting 
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generally of mud; but those of the 
Europeans, which extend from Ban- 
Kipoor, are of brick, and make a very 
handsome appearanee, which is not 
the case with the rest of the city. 
There are several large buildings of 
brick, but they are old, and without 
ernment. It was tormerly fortified 
after the Hindostany manner, with a 
wall and small citadel, which are 
long gone to decay. The surround- 
dng country is perfectly flat. This 
town is extremely prosperons and 
populous; but the uumber of inha- 
ditants have never been correctly 
asecrtained ; they cannot, however, 
be cstimated at less than 150,000, 
yet every article of food is remark- 
ably cheap here. 

A large quantity of saltpetre is 
annually dispatched from hence to 
Caleuita, for internal consumption 
and exportation, &hintzes and di- 
}nitic$ of various pe manufac- 
tured here, and afso*tréehs resem- 
bling diaper and damask linen. In 
the vicinity flannels well wove, but 
ill fulled, arc made, and also a sort 
of canvas from cotton. 

The Company many years ago 
erected a depot here to contain rice. 
Itis a building of stone in the shape 
of a bec-hive, with two winding stair- 
eases on the outside, which haye 
been ascended on. horseback. By 
these stairs theegrain is poured in at 
the top, there beihy a small door at 
the bottom to takestout. The walls 
at ihe bottom, although 21 feet 
thick, have given way—a circum- 
stance of very little coysequence, as 
were it filled (which it never was) it 
would not coutain enc day’s-con- 
somption for the inhabitants of the. 
province, Jt originally cost 120,000 
rupees, . [ere are: also, the remains 


sacre of 200 prisoners was perpe- 


trated in .1763 by. the Gennan ad- 


veutnrer, Somro (Summers), then in. 


the service of Meer Cessim ; imme- 
diatéty alter which the.city was cap-, 


tured by the British troops under. 


Major Adains, and, has ever . since 
‘remRined in their possession. A 
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monument, but withont inscription, 
is erected to the memory of the suf- 
terers in’ the European burying 
ground 

At Bankipoor, one of the suburbs 
of Patna, the Mast India Company's 
civil servants reside. ‘The provincial 
court of appeal and circuit, its re- 
gisters and clerks, the district and 
city court, with the commercial resi- 
dent, collector, and other agents of 
the Company, compose a numerous 
establishment, with liberal appoint- 
meats. The Patna division of the 
court of circuit comprehends tbe fol- 
lowing districts, viz, 1, Ramgur; 
2. Bahar; 3. 'Vicheot; 4. Saran: 5. 
Shahabad ; 6. ‘The eity of Patna, 

Patna is a city of great antiquity, 
and supposed by some to be the site 
of the ancient Palibothra.. By the 
modern Mahommedans it is named 
Azimabad, and by the Hindoos Sri 
Nagut, 

Travelling distance from Patna to 
Calcutta by Moorshedabad, 400 
miles; by Birbhoom, 3-40; from Be- 
nares, by Buxar, 155; from Delhi, 
661; from Agra, 544; and from 
Lucknow, 316 miles, (Rennel, Lord 
Valentia, Colebrooke, Tennant, 5th 
dteport, Se.) 7 : : 

PATREE.—A-town in the province 
of Gujrat, and the capital of a small 
district. Lat. 22°. 50%. .N. Long, 
71% 35". BE. ks | 

This is a large aid populous place, 
defended by three distinct, walls, the 
inner of which js enclosed by a small 
ditch, which even in the ‘dry seasou 
contains a considerable quantity of 


water. Jan, remote times it .wvas 


estccnied a.place of strength, and it: 
niakes. a considerable figure in the. 


‘histories of Gujrat; but the fortifi- 
pre are: also. - cations are now iffa-state of decay, . 
‘of the British factory, where the mas- :and in many places falling to picces. 
_A beantiful tank extends along the 


north face, and -xenders ga attack 
from that quarter allogether imprac- 
ticable ; and the, tewn, on the whole, 


. Is still one of-the strongest places in. 


India. /l'o the north -of :Patree the 


‘country is tolerably welk:eultivated, | 


but much interspersed with the ilk 
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bush and low baubool tree, the rind 
of which is a powertul astringent. 

Patree originally be longed to the 
Rajah of Dranedra, formerly an in- 
- dependent principality in Cottewar, 
but became the property of the pre- 
sent fanily through the interest of 
the Peshwa’s government, which they 
had served for a series of years. ‘Lhe 
present chiefis of the Kaonbec caste, 
and only entitled Dessoy, although 
in reality he is the thakoor (lord) of 
the place and its dependencies. ‘The 
inhabitants are chiefly Rajpoots and 
Koonbees; and the latter, when 
cultivating the fields, are seen armed 
with the bow and arrows of the 
Coolees,. (Muenurdo, Sc.) 

Pattan, (Patana ).—A district in 
the provinee of Gujrat, situated 
about the 24th degree of north lati- 
tude, “Phis district on the west is 
hounded by the Run, and 30 years 
ego belonged to Kumaul ad Deen, 
the father of the present Nabob of 
Rahdunpoor; but he was then com- 
peed by Damuajee Guicowar to a- 
bandon-all pretensions to Pattan and 
its nine dependent pergunnatis, ‘The 
country is naw but thinly inhabited, 
and much exposed to the ravages 
of the nametous predatory tribes in 
this quarter of Gujrat; but it eon- 
tains the ancient capital of Gujrat, 
named Nehrwallah, or Pattan, which 
was: aflerwards transferred by the 
Mahommedan Sultans to Ahmeda- 
bad. ‘The appellation Nehrwalla is 
written Anhulvady, and significs the 
ficld of Anhul; in moderi: tinies it is 
known to tho natives by the name 
of Pattan, or the city: 

ByeA bul Fazel, in 1582, this dis- 
trict is described as follows :—* Sir- 
ear Patten, containing 16 ‘mihals ; 
measurement, 3,750,015 beegahs : 
revenue, 600 325, 0§9 dams; seyur- 
ghal, 210,327 dams, ‘This ‘sirear tur- 
nishes 715 cavalry, and -6000 intan- 
try.” (Mesmurdo; Drummonil, e-) 

PaTran.—A towa-in the Nizain’s 


dominions, in tle provirice of Au-- 
rungabad, 38 miles S. W. from'‘the pp 


cityof Aurungabad. - ~ Lat. ‘Wy? a9, 
N. Long. 75°. 33B. 
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PaTTAN, (Patn).—A town bclong- 
ing to the Ghoorkhali pea in the 
Valley of Nepaul. Lat. 27°. 31. N 
Long. 85°. 40°. BE. ‘This city ate 
in a small but rather elevated plain, 
at the distance of a inile and a half 
from the south end of Catmandoo, 
the two capita’s being separated by 
the Bhagmutty River. While Patn 
existed as an independent state it is 
said to have comprehended 24,000 | 
houses, inclading its dependencies 
within the valley, of which the Patn 
sovercign posscesed @ greater por- 
tion than fell to the share of the Cat- 
mandoo or Bhatgonz Rajahs. The 
dominions of Pato heyond the val- 
ley stretched southerly, comprehend- 
ing Chitlong, Tambehkan, Cheesa< 
pany, and some other places in the 
same direction. 1 is a neater town. 
than Catmandoo, and contains some 
very handsome editiees. By the Nee 
wars itis termed Yullvo daisi. (4cirk- 
patrick, Se dere e 
PaTTEALaAn, (Patyalaya, the Chief's 
Residence ).—A town belonging to 2 
Seik chief, in the province ef Delhi, 
132 miles N.W. from the city of 
Delhi. Lat.30° 18..N. Long. 75°. 
33° EB. This is a place of consider- 
able extent, aud now the most flou- 
rishing town in the district of Sir- 
hind. Itis surrounded witha mud 
wall, and in the centre there is a 
square citadel, in which the Rajah 
resides, (Malcoim, Sc?) 
PAUKPUTTAN, Gr Ajodin).—~ A 
town possessed by native chiefs, in 
the province of Mooltan, 130 milcs 
KE. by S. from the city of Mooltan. 
Lat. 30°. 20", N. Long. 78°. 30’. 1. 
Near to this town is the tomb of 
Sheik Furrced, which was visited by | 
'Timour, | 
‘ PaunGaow, (Panagruma).—- A, 
small walled town belouging to the 
Maharattas, in’ the proviuce of An- 
eungabad, 88 miles S. FE. from Ah- 
mednagur. Lat. As? 14. N. ‘Long. 
70°, 12, Bo te 
PAULER, (Pails) i mr town inghe 
wviuce of Ajmeer, and one of the 
greatest. commercial inarts in: this. 
- part of Rajpootans Jicre the mer- 
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chants exchange the commodities of 
Europe, Persia, and the Deccan, for 
those of CAshmere, the Punjab, and 
Jlindostan. - 
Pawanocnur.—A fortified town in 


the Maharatta territories, in the pro- | 


vince of Bejapoor, district of Par- 
nella, of which it is the capital, and 
42 miles S. by W. from Merritch. 
By the Maharattas it is considered 
as a place of great strength. Lat. 
16°. 52’. N. Long. '74°. 20’. E. 

PEDDABALABARAM. —— A town in 
the Mysore Rajah’s territories, 84 
miles N. E. from Seringapatam. Lat. 
13°. 17. N. Long. 77°. 47’. E. By 
the Mahommedans this town is call- 
ed Burrah Balapoor, in the Telinga 
Peddabalapoor, in the Karnata Doda 
Balapoor, and by the English Great 
FRalapoor. The fort, although en- 
tirely built of mud, is large and 
strong; one side is surrounded by 
gardens, and the ether by the town 
wf Balapoor, whiqh,gontains above 
2000 houses, and is fortiied with a 
mud wall and hedge. The com- 
merce of this place is inconsider- 
able. In the neighbourhood are 
mauy kitchen gardens, but the soil 
is poor, although water is found near 
the surface. Maize is cultivated, but 
scldum converted into flower. 

On the dissolution of the Bijana- 
gur kingdom, Narayan Swami, the 
polygar of Balapoor, assumed inde- 
pendency. J¢ was afterwards con- 
quered by the Moguldrmy under 
Cossim Khan, and wrested from 
them by the Maharattas, with whom 
it remained until the battle of Pan- 
niput, when it was seized on by the 
Nizam, and subsequently subdued 
by Hyder. In this town was born 
Meer Saduc, the minister of Tippoo 
Sultaun. (F. Buchanan, Sc.) 

Peppapore,. (Padmapura).—- A 
town in the Northera Circars, district 
of Rajamundry, 25 miles E. N. E, 
from the town of Rajamundry. Lat. 
17°, 5’. N. Long. 82°. 15’, E.. Sugar 
to g considerable extent is cultivated 
in the Peddapore zemindary, alopg 
thig:basks of the Eliseram River. A 
batt c WAS fought here in 1768 be- 
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tween the French army, commanded 
by M. de Contlans, and the English, 
commanded by Colonel lorde, in 
which the former were. totally de- 
feated. (Roxburgh, Orme, §c.) 

PepirR—A town on the west 
coast of the Island of Sumatra. "The 
principal exports of this place are 
betel nut, pepper, gold dust, canes, 
rattans, bees’ wax, camphor, and 
benzoin. ‘The soil is fertile, and well 
watered with rivulets; but in the 
low lands next the sea are bogs and 
marshes, which produce only reeds, 
rattans, and. bamboo cancs. ‘I'he 
domestic animals are horses of a 
small breed, buffalocs, goats, oxen, 
and hog deer. There are many wild 
animals in the mountains, such as 
tigers, rhinoceroses, monkics, wild 
hogs, spotted decr, and bears. There 
arc also alligators, guanas, porcu- 
pines, serpents, scorpions, and other 
venomous reptiles. Poultry is to be 
had here in abundance, particularly 
ducks and fowls, (Elmore, Sc.) 

Pepra Bianca.—A large elevated 
rock, perlectly white, situated in the 
sea of China. Lat. 22°. 19’. N. 
Long. 114°. 57’. E. 

Pervas Isies.—A cluster of small 
islands in the astern Seas, situated 
due west-of Basscclan. Plenty of 
cowrics are found along the beach 
of these islands, but they are said to 
be destitute of fresh water. 

PEERGAUM, (Pirgrama, the Saints’ 
Village).—A town in the Maharatta 
territories, in the province of Au- 
rungabad, G8 miles east from Pvo- 
nah. Lat. 18°. 32’. N. Long. 75°. 
2’. E. The Beeinah and Sursuty ri- 
vers join close to the S. E. af the 
town, and form the point wn which 
the houses and fortress stand. 


—— 
PEGU. 


An ancient kingdom ip India be- 
yond the Ganges, which now forins 
one of the southern previnces of the 
Birman empire. ‘Fhe word Pegu 
appears to be a corruption of ,Ba- 
goo, the vulgar name of its capital, 


PEGU, 


The origina] inhabitants denominate 
themselves Mon; by the Chinese 
aud Birmans they are termed 'Fale- 
ing; and by the Siamese, Mingmon. 
‘he province of Pegu extends along 
the mouths of two great rivers, Ira- 
waddy and Thaulayn, (or of Ava and 
Martaban) and ocecupics the. sea- 
coast from the frontiers of Aracan to 
those of Siam. ‘The town of. Prome 
was its northern frontier. . 

The river of Pegu, which was 
supposed to come from China, rises 
among the hills about 100 miles from 
the sca, which form the boundaries 
between the Birman and Pegu coun- 
tries. Its communication with the 
sea is by the Rangoon River, aud in 
the fair season it is almost dry. ‘The 
country inland from the river is clear 
of trees and brushwood; but on the 
banks of the river there are thickets, 
which abound with the domestic 
fowl in a wild state, and peacocks, 
but is also infested with — tigers. 
About a day’s journey to the: sonth 
of the town of Pegu the inhabitants 
are much jnolested by wild elephants, 
that occupy in great numbers a forest 
to the north cast. ‘These powerful 


animals, allured by the early crops. 


of rice and sugar-cane, make preda- 
tory incursions in large troops, and 
do a great deal of mischief, devas- 
tating much more than. they devour. 
This province appears to be the fa- 
yourite abode of the elephant; and 
one of his Birman majesty’s titles is, 
“Lord of the White Elephant, and 
of all the Elephants.in the World.” 
Pegu having long been subject to 
the Birman empire of Ava, the his- 
tory ef its conquest and other parti- 
culars wid be found under the article 
Ava. When the Birmans had com- 
pleted its subjugation they subdi- 
vided it into 32 disfricts, and named 
it Henzawuddy, which is the sanscrit 
name for the whole province. Min- 
dcrajee Psaw, the ‘fifth king ‘of the 
present dynasty, abrogated many sc- 
vere penal Jaws imposed by ‘his pre- 
decessors: upon: the native Peguers. 
Justice is now distributed with con- 
siderable impartiality, and the: ouly 
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distinction at present between a Bir- 
man and Pcguer consists in the ex- 
clusion of the latter from places of 
public trust and power. In Peru 
there are no brick buildings allowed, 
except such as belong to the king, 
or are dedicated to their divinity 
Gaudma, his majesty having prohi- 
bited the use of brick and stone in 
private buildings. 
From the plenty of teak with which 
the Pega forests abound this pro- 
vinec has long been famous for ship- 
building. So early asA707 the Arabs 
of Mascat, then.a considerable ma- 
ritime power, were accustumed to 
build ships here, some of which car- 
ried from 30 {0 50 guns. For the 
procuring of this valuable timber a 
great intercourse subsists between 
Pegu-and all the British provinces, 
particularly Bengal, where the ves- 
scls are almost wholly fabricated 
from Pegu teak, with the assistance 
of the country, tixber. 2 
The inhaSitants of Pegu appear to 
have attained civilization at a more 
early period than the Birmans, and, 
though now reduced, formerly to 
have been a great and potent nation. 
In the early Portuguese _historics 
they are denominated the Pandalus 
of Mon, and they are supposed te 
have tounded the ancient Kalamin- 
ham empire. ‘The name Kalamwin- 
ham, mentioned by the Portuguese, 
is probably connevtglewith the Sia- 
mese nam&ef#the nation, Minemon. 
The Mon language is still used by 
the inhabitants of Pegue, and ap- 
pears quite original. It is said by 
the Birinans and Siamesc to have nu 
affinity to cither of their languages. 
Owing to the long and sanguinary 
wars carried on between the Bir- 
manus and Peguers, the greater part 
of this provinec, although one of the 
most. productive:in India, reniains 
slesolate and ‘uncultivated; and it 
will require'a: very long ‘period of. 
tranquillity. to: restore Pegu to. its 
formor population. (Sines, Leygen, 
FE, Buchanan; Cow, Se.) - 
Prav.—A: city in the Birman em- 
pire, the capital of the provincepf 
he . ee 
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Pegn, and situated 90 miles by wa- 
ter above ,Ragoon. Lat. 17°. 40’. 
Long. 96°. 12. KE. 

The extent of ancient Pegu may 
stil be traced by the ruins of the 
diteh and wall that surround it. 
From these it appears to have been 
a quadrangle, cach side measuring 
12 miles; the breadth of the ditch 
was about 60 yards, and the 
depth 10 or 12 feet. When in 
repair, even in the dry season, the 
ditch had seldom less than four feet 
of water. The wall was composed 
of brick badly cemented with clay 
mortar, about 35 feet thick, with 
small equidistant bastions about 300 
yards asunder; but the whole ina 
most ruinous state. The Birman 
monarch, Alompra, w hen he acquired 
possession of the city in 1757, razed 
every building to the ground, and 
dispersed or led into captivity all the 
inhabitants. ‘The‘temples, or praws, 
ewhieh are very: zis, were the 
only buildings that escaped his fury, 
and of these the great pyramid of 
Shoemadov has alone becn reve- 
renced and kept in repair. 

About 1790, Minduajee Praw, the 
reigning monarch, to conciliate the 
natives, issued orders to rebuild Pe- 
gu, and invited the scattered fami- 
fies of tormer inhabitants to repcople 
their deserted city. At the same 
time he ordered the viccroy to quit 
Rangoon, and mske Pega his future 
residence, and the seXtof provincial 
government. The present inhabit- 
ants, who have béen induced to re- 
turn, consist chiefly of rhahaans, or 
priests, the followers of the court, 
and a few poor Pegu fumilics. The 
men of business continue to reside 
at Rangoon, ‘and the whole number 
of inhabitants of this town do not 
as yet exceed 7000.: A great pro- 
portion of the former inhabitants are 
either extinct, or scattered over thé 
provinces of:'Fongho, Martahan, and 
Talowmeon, °- ‘> - 

The city-of Pegu, in its renovat- 
ed state, is fenced: round with a 
stockade from 10 to 12 feet high. 
‘There is one main street running 


east and west, crossed at right an- 
gles by two smaller streets. At cach 
extremity of the principal street 
there is a gate defended by a 
wretched picce of ordnance, and a: 
few musketeers, who never post ven- 
tinels, and are generally asleep ina 
neighbouring shed. ‘Phe streets of 
Pegu are spacious and paved with 
brick, which the ruins of the old 
town plentifully supply. ‘The houses 
are all made of mats, or of sheath- 
ing boards, supported on bambeos 
or posts, and extremely combust 
ble. As a precaution against fire, 
at each doer there stands a long 
bamboo, with an iron hook to pull 
down the thatch; and there is also 
another pole, adapted to suppress 
flame by pressure. Almost every 
house has earthen pots filled with 
water on the roof, and a particular 
class of people, whose business is 
to prevent and extinguish fires, walk 
the strect during the night. 

The object in the city of Pegu 


that attracts the most notice, is the 


temple of Shoemadoo Praw—Shoe, 
in the Birman tongue, signilies gold- 
en, and Madoo appears a corruption 
of Mahadco.—This temple is a pyra- 
midical building, composed of brick 
and mortar, without cxcavation or 
aperture of any sort, octagonal at 
the base, and spiral at the top; cach 
side of the base measuring 162 feet. 
The great breadth diminishes ab- 
ruptly in the shape of a speaking 
trumpet. ‘he extreme height of 
the building, above the level of the 
country, is 361 feet. On the. top is 
an iron tee, or umbrella, 56 feet in 
circumference, which is gilt, end it 
is the intention of the kifg to gild 
the whole building. 

On the north side of the building 
arc three large<bells of good work- 
manship, suspended near the ground, 
to announce to the spirit of Gaudina 
the approach of.-a suppliant, who 
pce his offering, consisting of 

viled rice, a plate of swectmeats, 
or a cocoa nut fried in oil, on a 
bench near the fout of the temple. 
After it is offered the devoter 


PELING ISLE. 


seems indifferent what’ becaines of 
‘it, and it is often devoured in his. 
presence by the crows or dogs, 
whom he never attempts to disturb’ 
*during their repast. eee 

Numberless images of Gandma 
lie indiscriminately scattered about. 
A pious Birman, who purchases an’ 
idol, first procures the ceremony -of- 
consecration to be performed:by-the- 
rhahaans,“or monks;-he then takes 
his purchase to whatever ‘sacred’: 
building is most vonvenient,: ‘and: 
thus places it within a-‘kiowm, ‘or’ 
on the open ground before thé tem- : 
ple; nor does he scem to‘ have the: 
Icast anxicty about its fature pre- : 
servation. 


bourhoud of ‘Ummerapoor, and ca- : 


pable of receiving a very fine polish ; « 


many aré-of wood gilded;‘and a few ~ 
of silver; ‘the’ Jatter, however, are - 
not exposed like. the others. «Silver . 
and gold is rarcly used; except in; 
the composition of household gods. 


The rhahaans assert, that thé ‘tem-'* 


ple of Shoemadoo Praw was begun . 


2300 years ‘ago, and built by suc- - 
- ove "cs «Jig Carried to. Rangoon, afd. from 


cessive monarchs. - __ | 
About 40 miles from the town of: 


Some of thése ‘idols are”: 
made of marble found-in. the neigh-~ 


Ms hated &§e.) >. 
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“The -chicf officers in Pegu are the: - 
maywodn (viceroy), the raywoon, tho: 
chekey, and the seredogee. ‘These. 
officers exercise the functions of ma- 
gistrates,.and hold separate courts 
at their own houses for the deter- 
mination: of petty: suits ;- but this 
private jurisdiction-is very: limited. 
All causes of importance relating to 
property are tried in open.. court. 
The :threé inferior offieers above- 
mentioned united form a tribunal, 
which sits iu the rhoop, or. public - 
hall. of justice, where dicy hear par- - 
ties, examine’ witnesses, :and take 
depositions in writing. These do- 
cuiments are sent to the viceroy, and 
the. judges transmit their -opiiions - 


along .with the cvidence, which the 


viceroy cither confirms’ or: rejects ;. 
and, in case of conviction, orders - 
execution, or pardons the criminal. 
*RINGHEE—A tdwn in the -Bir- 
man empire, situafed on the west 
side of the Irawaddy.- Lat. 18°..31’. 
N. Long. 94°. 50". E. In the vi-- 
cinity of this place a great part of 
the teak timber is procured, which. 


thence exported to the British terri- 


Pega are the Galladzet Hills; res\tories. ‘The. forests: extend along 
markable for their pestilential almo- ~ the western mountains, and are in. 
sphere. : Around this town afew. sight from the river. ‘Ihe trees.are 
iniserable’ villages, .with very: .little” felled in the dry Season; and: when 
cultivation, shew-the poverty: of the... the-monsoon sets im are.borne down 
peasants, Rice, ghapee ‘(a species‘ by: the: current: of: yee” Trawaddy. 
of sprat which; when half; putrified,;: Here .alyo sin 400 tons are fic- 
is ‘ade into apidkle, apd as-aisea-:.;: quently. built)-although the distance 
soning: for the-rice};:eil:expressed:. ‘from Rapgoon,: including the -wind- 
froma’ small grain*and Salt, areale. ings of: the:ziver;: be: 160 - miles. 
most’ their ohly: artigles: of foad:.« (Symes, fe.) peter ee! 
‘They: huve: catilé, but: te} doesnot: PrLacue,erA : town tributary to 
eat the flesif ; and; whatis miexé-ex-- the. Maharattas, ii: theipravince of 
traordinary, seldomydittke:the milk,. Agva,.1% miles Ny from.;Narwat, 
‘lle. cows. are ‘di 


inuti te; Tesen~ Late263,5¢5: N. = bong: FASO B.. : 
bling those “pit: the-@ogat of Coros:;  Repaupan.r—A. (Heege. village -in 
mandel; butthebuffaives are superior. xthe Rajpack tertitanagsin: the ypro- 
to those of India:;\Fheonly article_<viuce -of: A poeern. seid: te, contain. 
of -consequence mat Motared’ at;:71000, hougoss:72 miles: 3. Bifrom. 
Pogu is. sitk: and -eosteny which -the":Jyonagur:.. Lat, 26).36. Nowdvong..’ 
females.weave for dbghestic use. The s6%AR eB ty te He Pg 
thread is well spuit,‘atd the textares;. PELaNe sLei-—-An island situated 
of thee wels.close and stgong;--belng: aff ne ‘gest: cpastof; Celebes;: be-:: 
chequered like tartadi-; 3. 2: ica tuipginibe Amid: apd -A2Ath. degrees, 


roast, 
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of east longitude. In Jength it may 
be estimated at 50 miles, by 15 the 
average breadth; but, excepting its 
geographical position, scarcely any. 
thing is known respecting it. To 
the east of Peling are many smaller. 
isles, with numerous rocks and 
shoals. 
Petoo Isirs, (or Palos Fsles)— 
A cluster of smail islands in the 
Vastern Seas, situated principally 
between the seventh and eighth de~ 
grees of nortt latitude, and the 134th 
aud 135th of‘vast longitude, ‘They 
were probably first noticed by .the 
Spaniards from the Philippines, and 
by them named Palos Isles; the tall 


palm trees, which grow there in. 


great abundance, having at a dist- 
ance the appearance ofinasts, which 
the term Palos nautically denotes. 
‘To the north there is one large island, 
named Baubclthouap, which is about 
60 aniles in cirtumference; to the 
south are a great nymber of very 
small islands, the chicf of which are 
Curoora, Oroolong, Pelelew, and 
Angoor, as 

‘These islands arc, in general, well 
wooded, some of the trees being of 
the largest dimensions, and capable 
of forming a canoe able to contain 
30 persons. Ebony is also found 
here, and a species of machinecl 
tree, the sap of which blisters the 
skin. ‘here are also cabbage trees, 
and the wilt Sgead trujttrecs, Yains 
and cocoa nuts art the chief articles 


of sustenance, and.are attended to- 


with great care, the latter being in 
large plantations. ‘Lhe betel nut 


abounds also; but, egntrary to the 


custom in India, the natives only use 
it when green ; the other productions 
of these islands are plantains, bana- 
nas, oranges, lemons, some sngar 
canes, baniboos in plenty, and tur- 
meric. None ofthe islands visited 
by the English had any kindof 
grain, nor any quadruped whatever, 
except some brqwnisl: grey rats, and 
three or four meagre cats, whith 
were.scen in some houses, eudepro- 
bably. had been wrecked on ‘the 


 choke-dog. 
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The common domestic fowls 


abound in the woods, but were not 


eaten by the natives until the Eng- 
lish sect the example ; yet they reared 
pigeons on purpose for food. Along: 
the shorés are a great varicty of fish, 
with: many shell-fish, particularly the 
large Kima cockle (the chama gigas 
of Linneus), which they procure by — 
fliving, and which they commonly 
eatraw. i. 

The. soil is in general rich, and 
produces plenty of excellent grass. 
There are no rivers of magnitude, 
but many small streams and ponds. 
They. extract saccharine maticr from 
the palm tree, with which, and co- 
cua nut scrapings, they make swect- 
meats, which acquire such hardness 
by keeping, that a knife will hardly 
penetrate it; on which account it 
was denominated by the seamen 
The natives have no 
sult, nor do they make use of salt 
or seasoniug to any thing they eat. 
"They drink very littlc, and have no 
intoxicating liquors. 

Their seasons are divided into wet 
and dry, asin other tropical coun- 
tries, and they have no method of 
measuring time but by the height 
of the sun, All the Peloo Isles vi- 
sited by the English appeared popu- 
lous, and one of the expeditions of 
the smaller central islands against 
Pelclew. was estimated to consist of 
4000 men. ‘Their houses are raised 
about three feet from the ground, 
are placed on stones, and extremely 
well: suited to the climate. ‘Their 
best knives are made of a piece of 
mother-of-pearl oyster sheil, and 
their fishing hooks of tortui¥e shell. 
They make vessel of ebythen ware, 
in which they hoil. their fish and 
yams. :. tak spa are made of 
part of the-KYma cockle, ground to 
a sharp edge. 

‘The principal weapons used in 
battle are. spéars, 12 feet long, made 
of bamboo, ‘pointed with some hard 
wood, and darts.and slings. ‘heir 
battles are generally fought im ca- 
noes, which they make from the 
trunk of a trec, with an out-rigger, 
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and furnished with latine sails made 
of matting. : ae: 
The natives of the Pcloo Islands 
are well made, and rather above the 
“middle stature; their complexions 
being deeper than the Indian copper 
colour, but not black. ‘Their hair is 
long and flowing, and: inclined to 
curl, The men go entirely naked, 
but the women wear little aprons or 
fringes, made from the husk of the 
cocoa nut, and dyed yellow. When 
both sexes grow up, their. tecth are 
blacked by means of a dye, ‘and 
they get tattooed. During the con- 
tinuance of the English with the na- 
lives of Pelew, they never saw any 
particular ceremonies, or observed 
any thing that had the appearance 
of public worship. ‘Their conduct 
to the crew of the Antelope, when 
wrecked int 1783, was so kind and 
benevolent, as to entitle them to a 
high place in the moral scale; yct 
their incessant wars, and thcir prac- 
tice of massacreing thcir prisoners, 
indicate a disposition sanguinary 
and ferocious. ‘The latter custom 
they attempted to cxtenuate by the 
plea of political necessity. 
Their advancement in civilization 
is, in some respects, considcrable. 
When the English belonging to the 
Antelope visited the town. of Pele- 
lew, they found it defended by a 
stone wall, thrown up across the 
causeway, which led up to the town. 
This wall was 10 or 12 feet high, 
with a foot bank of stone raised be- 
hind, upon which they could stand, 
and throw their spears at their cne- 
mics. Some of the public buitdings, 
_hamed”Pycg, are 60 feet loug, and 
constructed with&surprising strength 
and neatness, cansidcring their tooks, 
and their towns are Igit:with much 
regularity. 9 8 Fre, 
The largest of the Peloo Islands, 
named Babelthouap, -is divided.jnto 
several districts, or goverunients, of 
which Artingall is the:largest.: ‘he 


capital of this distriot ig named Mal- . 
‘ ligryoke, where the king resides, ' 
who fs ina state of constant hosti-. 
lity with the smaller Peloo Islands - 
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to the south, which were formerly 
governed by Abba Thulles the sove- 
reign of Caroora. The other dis- 
tricts on Babelthouap are Angrarth, 
and Emmeleigue, the whole island 
being about 60 milesin circumfe- 
rence. ‘Nhe pier at Mallogayoki is — 


a wonderful fabric, considering by 


whom it was built. It is about one 
mile in length, 12 fect in height, and 
15 broad at the top, but consider- 
ably more at the base ; built entirely 
of coral rocks, piled yp, and ex- 
tends from the town ‘to within 12 / 
yards of the outer reef. 

Inreturn for the kindness shewn 
by Abba Thulle, the Prince of Peloo, 
to the crew of the Antelope, wreck- 
ed on fhe Island of Ooroolong in 
1783, in the year 1791 the Last 
India Company sent him as a 
present four young cows in calf, 
and two young bulls from Lebojee, 
and 10 ewes and two rams of the 
Bengal breed; eigift she-voats and 
two rams of the Surat breed; five 
sows in pig, and two boars from 
Bombay; two geese, three ducks, 
and one mallard from Bencoolen ; 
two hens, eight turtle. doves, and 
two parrots from Allass ; which were 
all landed ia good condition; be- 
sides seeds of various sorts, Iu- 
ropean swords, and hardware, with 
drms and ainmuunition. - 

In 1791 the captain of the Pan- 
ther, a Bows 7eY, WiS so 
pleased with the manners of the na- | 
tives, that he resigned his command, 
determined to spend the remainder 


of his lite among them; but, after a 


residence of +15 months, he grew 
tired, and sailed in ‘his pinnace to 
Macao. The stock left in the Pe- 


“Too Islands had greatly increased in 


1802, with the cxception of the — 


_ sheep, whith had failed. “At that. 
‘ time: sevéral Europeans resided on 
‘tit istinds, for the purpose of col- 


lectingbiclie:de mar, tortoise shell, 
and shark fins for.the-China market. 
: "fhe ‘jesuits- of Manilla, in 1698, 
made an attempt.‘to reduce the 
Islands ‘of Palaos; or. Peloo, which 


-woje thén understood” to consist of 
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32 in number, and to be very popu- swrrounding country is flat, and fa- 
Jous ; bus it was not until 1710 that vourable for -the cultivation of rice. 
they made good alanding. <A party It abounds with the ancebong trec, 
of jesuits, attended by 12. of the which is. fit for many uses, and has 
ship’s company, then landed with a head:like a cabbage. Cattle and 
the intention of planting the cross; poultry are not so cheap here as at 
but they probably.met with some Quedah, but: there are plenty of 
disaster, as, afler waiting a consi: oysters at the river’s mouth. 
derable time, the ship was obliged. . The Dutch: East India Company 
to sail without them, and they never - had: formerly: a fort in this district, 
_ were afterwards heard of: Two for protecting the collection of the 
ships were subsequently ‘dispatched tin which is dug here. They formerly 
in search of them, one of which was used-to contract with the sultan for 
Jost, and the other failed inthe at- all the tin preduced at 10 Spanish. 
tempt to reach Peloo. (Keating and dollars per pecul of 1334 pounds, 
Supplement, Maccluer, Zuniga, ¥e:)) bat: mach of it was smuggled away 
PEMGUR, (07 Poongur)—A town by interlopers: In this district the 
in the Maharaita territories, iu the Malay language is spoken in great 
province of Khandesh, situated on purity. (Forrest, Stavorinus, Ley- 
the south side of the Nerbudda Ri- den, fc.) - - 
ver, 73 miles S. LE. from Oojain. Pera Isce, (Paulo Pera).—A bar- 
Lat. 22°, 28’. N. Long. 76°. 35. E. .ren rock as high as the hull of a 
_ Penance Istv.—See Prince of large ship, lying off the west ccast 
Wares’ Ispanv. ' ... of the Malay Peninsula, which may 
Pennar, River—This is said to be scen many Icagues off. Lat. 5° 
have its svurce not far from Nundy- 50’. N. Long. 99°. 12’. 35. 
droog, and in sanserit is called Ut-  PErriapataM, (Priya Patana, or 
tara Pinakani, from its. northerly the Chosen City)—A town in the 
course. It flows at firstina northerly Mysore Rajah’s territories, towards 
direction, until it approaches Gooty, the borders of the Coorg country, 31 
and then takes a south-east course miles W. by S. from Seringupatam. 
by Gandicotta and Cuddapah ; after Lat. 12°, 21’. N. Long. 76°. 25’. E. 
which it changes. to the east, and ‘This city and domain formerly be- 
reaches the. sea at. Gungapatnain, longed to a polygar family, named 
aficr passing the fortress of Nelloor. Nandiraj.. About 160 years ago the 
(2. Buehanan, Renunel, §c.) chief was attacked by Chica Deva 
_ PENNATONmg-A toywn.on the sea- Raya, the Curtur of the Mysore; 
coast of ‘Travancdle68 miles N, W. atid, finding himself unable to resist 
from Cape Comorin, . Lat. 8°. 25’, so. powerfulan enemy, he killed his . 
N. Long. 76°. 55’. KE... Here the late wives and children, and‘ then rushed 
Kajal of Lravancor bad.an-entirely into the midst of, his enemies,. where 
new harbour.censtructed, where the he died also. * The desolation of this 
Europeanand€hineseshipsanchored country appears to: have arisen from 
in order toload pepper. =.  .- its being’ a.frontiey betWeen the so- 
Pera, (Perak).—A district in the vercigns of Mysqyé.and Coorg. «On 
Malay Peninsula,.extending aiong the approach 9f ‘General Abercrom- 
the Straits of Malacca, and‘sitaated —bie’s-army, ‘in@790, ‘Tippoo ordered 
‘principally between the fourth and + both-the town and fort to be destroy- 
filth degrees of north latitude... « ed, ‘The fortifications are now quite 
At the aiouth of. the, Pera“River ruinous, and in the inter fort there 
. the tide ruus:veyy strong, especially are no inhabitants, except some ti- 
after the rains: Itwill-admitea-ves- geps, 
Sel. of 12 or 14 feet draught,ofewa- . he surrounding country is beau- 
ter, and ix navigable up-to the Dutch tiful, but at the tinie it was con- 
dectory at.Tanjong Putevs. .'The quered by the British did. not con- 
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tain one-fourth the number of in- 
habitants necessary for its cultiva- 
tion. ‘The natives in the vicinity 
«declare they have nover seen ice or 
snow on the top even of the highest 
hills. Bettadapoor, a hill about 15 
miles north of Periapatam, is pro- 
bably about 2000 feet above the level 
of the surrounding country,. which 
is conjectured to be about 4000 feet 
above the level of the sea. .Peria- 
patam, in time of peace, is an on- 
trepot of trade between the Coorg 
and Mysore sovereignties.. : -: 
Sandal wood grows in the skirts of 
the forests. Itis a strong soil that 
produces the best sandal weod, which 
in 12 ycars attains the most suitable 
size for being cut. ‘Fhe Periapatam 
district produces about 2000 hundred 
weight. ‘The woods are, much in- 
fested, and the crops injured, by 
wild elephants, which are -more nu- 
merous on the borders. of the Coorg 
country than either at Chittagong or 
in Pegu. The soil of these forests 
is, in general, good, and much of it 
black. They are very extensive, and 
reach to the foot of the Western 
Ghauts, but in this space there are 
many fertile tracts belonging to the 
Rajahs ofCoorg and W ynaad. Among 
the trees are abundance of teak. 
Hegodu Devana.Cotay, about 20 
miles to the south of Periapatam, is 
one of the most considerable . dis- 
tricts for the production of satidal 
wood. ‘To prepare-the sandal wood, 
the billets should be.:buried in dry 


ground for two montks, during which © 


time the white -ants: will eat up all 
the ouéer wood without touching. the 
heart, whith isgthe sandal. The 


deeper the colour the higher.the per- | 


fume, - but the root sagdal isthe best. 
- The largest bilets arésent to China, 
and the middle sized. billets-used in 
India. The chops, fragments, and 


smaller assortment. of . billets, ‘are’ 
best for the .Arabian. market, and 
from them the esseptial oil is distil- 

‘led. The whole sandal wood of In-. 
dia isnow in the possession of the. 
Kast India Company and the Rajah 


of Mysore; and as it is an article of 


Lo 
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luxury, it is a very legitimate sub- 
ject of monopoly, (F. Buchanan, 
§e. ce.) 7 
PERINGARY.—A townintheSouth- - 
ern Carnatic, district of Marawas, 
32 miles K.S. E. from Madura. Lat. 
9°. 38’..N. Long. 78° 40’. 1. 
PeRMAcoiL,( Permacalam, the large 
Pond, or Bath ).—-A small town in 
the Carnatic, 72 miles 8S. S. W. from 
Madras, and 20 miles N. W. from 
Pondicherry. Lat. 12°. 18’. N. Long. 
79°. 52’. BE. i 
_ After the defeat sustained by the 
French at Wandiwash, in 1760, when 
the army fell back on Pondicherry, 
Permacoil, which before had been 
neglected, became a place of im- 
portance. The rock on which the 
Port of Permacoil stood, docs not 
extend, eveh at its base, more than 
600 yards. Its breadth to the north 
is about 400 yards, and to the south 
not more than 200 yards. The height 
is various, being at the narrow end 
300 perpendicular feet, and dimi- 
nishing by slopes and dcclivities to 
200 at the other. ‘The rock falls 
every where so stcep, that the arca 
of the fortified surface above is equal 
to half the base below, and the ad- 
jacent rocks are not high enough to 
carry any detriment to its fortifica- 
tions. It was taken in March, 1760, 
by Colonel Coote, who was wounded 
here, and daring iffack the se- 
poys much distinguished themselves. 
(Orme, Fra Paolo, Sc. Sc.) 
Persauman, (Parasu Rama).—A 
town in the province of Bahar, dis- 
trict of Tirhoot, 90 miles N. FE. hy 
E. from Patna. Lat. 26°. 1’. N, 
Long. 86°. 32’. E. <a j 
‘Persaim, (or Bassein).—A..town 
in the Birman empire, in the pro- 
vince of -Pegu. Lat. 16°. 60’. N.” 
song..96°. 55. In 1757: a piece “of 
Idd, opposite to the old ‘town of 


‘Persaim, was: granted by Alompta, 
the founder of they present Birman 


dynasty, to. the. English East Indéa 
Company, for the purpose of erecting 
a factory. (Synies, gc.) Boos 
PERWUTTUM,( Pervatam, the Moun 
tain).—A village near.the south bank 
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of the River Krishna, in a wild tract 
of country almost} uninhabited, ex- 
cept by the Chinsuars, 118 miles 
south from’ Hyderabad. Lat. 15°. 
57’. N. Long. 78°. 40". FE. The rock 
of this neighbourhood is granite, in 
which the red colour predominates, 
Diamonds are found in this moun- 
tainous tract; but the labour so great, 
and the chance of meeting with the 
veins so uncertain, that the digging 


for them hasbeen long discontinued. | 
Here is avemarkable pagoda de-_ 
dicated to adeity whom the attend- : 


ant Bralimins call Mallecarjee, in 
the shewing of whom a great deal of 
mystery is observed. He is generally 
exhibited in the back part of the 
building, bv the reflected light of a 
brass speculum, and of course can 
only be scen as the flashes fall on 
him. ‘he idol is probably nothing 
moye than the Lingam so much re- 
- verenced by thg votaries of Siva. 
The revenues derived from the re- 
sort of pilgrims are collected by a 
manager, who resides within the en- 
closure, ‘There is a goddess also 
worshipped here, named Brahma 
Rumbo. The several pagodas, choul- 
tries, courts, &c. are enclosed by a 
wall 660 feet long, by 510 broad, the 
walls of which are covered by an in- 
finite varicty of sculpture. (Mac- 
kenzie, ec.) 

SEA Post).— 
An Afghan townteustrict in the 
province of Cabul, situated on the 
south side of the Kameh, or Cabul 
River, 40 miles west fruin the Indus, 
Lat. 33°, 22’. N. Long 70° 37’. E. 
By Abul Fazel, in 1582, this district 
is described as follows: + 

“The district Beckram, commonly 


called Peishore, enjoys a delightful 


‘springseason, Here ig a tcmple 
called Gorchkehtcry, a’ place. of re- 
Jigious resort, particularly for Jogies. 
“‘Yooman Bcckram_ 9,692/410 dams,” 
‘1. "Rhe city of Peghawer was founded 


“by the great Acber, who encouraged | 


the inbabitan‘s of the. Punjab; te re- 
sort to his new settlement, seeing 
the Afghans were so averse to the 
ucenpationts of commerce. The city 
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is large and populous, but the situae 
tion flat and unwholesome, being 
surrounded on every side by mo- 
rasses. During the summer the heat. 
is excessive, and in the height of the 
solstice the atmosphere is almost in- 
supportable. ‘The road from the In- 
dus to Peshawer has nearly a west 
by south direction, and the country 
from’ Ackorah is sandy and inter- 
Spersed with stones, but from thence 
to Peshawer arc many tracts of land 
under cultivation. 

. Peshawer from the convenience of 
its position unites, by a commercial 


intercourse, Persia and Afghanistan 


with India; aud has become an im- 
portant cntrepot, the residence of 
many wealthy merchants, especially 
of shaw] dealers. The markets are 
abundantly supplied with provisions, 
particularly with mutton, which is 
the flesh of the large tailed sheep. 
The inhabitants are principally Ma- 
hommedans and Hindoos, but there 
is also 2 small society of Jews. ‘The 
territory adjacent to Peshawer is 
named Pokhtankha, or Afghanistan 
Proper, and with the city is governed 
by an Afghan officer, who remits the 
revenue, which, in 1783, was seven 
lacks of rupees, to the capital. (Fos- 
ter, 11th Register, Leyden, §c..§c.) 
Pesuwa.—See MAHARATTAS aud 
PoonaH. - | 
PETALNAIG, (Patala Nuyaca).—A. 
town in the province of Tinnevelly, 


100 miles 'N, EF. from Cape Comorin. 


Lat. 9°. 13', N.. Long. 78°, 15’. E. 
_-Petaree.—A., large village in the 

Maharatta terriforics, in the province 

of Malwah, belonging to Bilsah, from 


- which it is: distan}; about 48 miles 


N. E. The coupgry to the 8, E. is 
open, aid the,;soil fertile, compre- 
hending manyffine villages. At this 
place there is a very small nullah, 
but the-only good water in the dry 
seaton is procured from wells, 


.. PetLap.—A town in the province 


of Gujrat, ‘district of Broach, : 16 
miles E. N. E. from Cambay. Lat. - 
22°, 27’, N. Long. 73°. E. The casto 
of Dhers are here exempt from the 
general duty imposed.on them all 
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cover Gujrat, of serving as guides to 
strangers. At this place a traveller 
may seize on the first person he 
_ meets, and force him to act as a 
guide, or find asubstitute. (AZSS. 
&c. &c.) & bee 3 
PETLAHWAD.—A town belonging 
to the Maharattas, in the province 
of Malwah, 70 miles W. by N. from 
Oojain, Lat. 23°, 22',N. Long. 74°. 
50’. E. - oe 
Pettipoor, (Patipura).—A town 
in the Northern Circars, :district of 
Rajamundry, 33 miles E.N. E. from 
the’town of Rajamundry. 
5’. N, Long. 82°. 25'. i. Sugar and 
jagory, toa considerable extent, are 
made in this zemindary. . 
PettycotTta, (Paticata).—A town 
in the Southern Carnatic, in the pro- 
vince of ‘l'anjore, 32 miles 8. by E. 


from the town of Tanjore. Lat. 10°. 


21’.N. Long. 79°. 22". E. 


Pryaunc.—A town in the Nabob. 


of Oude’s territories, 70 miles N,N. 
W. from Lucknow. Lat. 27°. 40%. 
N. Long. 80°. 16’. E. : 
PreytTaun.—aA district in Northern 
Hindostan, tributary to the Ghoor- 
khali Rajah of. Nepaul, and situated 
about the 29th degree of north lati- 
tude. It is of a mountainous irre- 
gular surface,: much covered with 
jungle, and intersected by numerous 
streams which issue from the hills. 
The cultivated vallies are very pro- 


ductive, but they are not many, and 


the population is thinly scaitered. © 
PeytTaun.—A town inthe Nepaul. 


territories, ihe capital of a district of 


the same name, Lat. 299, 4/..N. 
Long. 62°.16. EL 0s 
HARI,—A fortress in the southern 
part of Tibet, Near the Bootan front- 
jer, and namcd*q@lso Pary Jeungh 
and Parisdong. Bat. 27°. 58’. \N. 
Long. 89°. 1. E... i 


an irregular form, but deemed of 
great strength. Onthe N. W. there 


is an extensive suburb, and.on.the 


south a large basin of water, ‘The 
Valley of Phari is very extensive, 
compared with the narrow slips. of 


land in Bootan ; and is the’ station 


Lat. 17°.. 
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of thé Phari Lama, who is here a 
little potentate, being sapcrintend- 
ant of. a goombah or monastery, and 
governor of a most extensive tract 
of rocks and deserts, which yield 
verdure only during the mildest sea- 
son of the year; at which time this 


neighbourhood is frequented by large 


herds of the long haired, bushy failed 
cattle. . The musk deer are also 
found in great abundance among 


‘these mountains. 


Perpetual winter mdy be said to 


reign at this fortress; Chumulari is 


for ever clothed with snow, and from 
its remarkable form is probably the 
mowitain which is occasionally vi- 
sible from Purneah and Rajemall in 
Bengal. In this vicinity wheat does 
not ripen, yet it is sometimes cultis 
vated as forage for cattle during the 
depth of. winter. ‘he plains and 
adjacent mountajns are frequented 
by large droves of cattle, shawl Goats 
deer, musk dcer? hares, aud other 
wild animals. ‘There are also par- 
tridges, pheasants, quails, and a great 
multitude of foxes. Such is said to 
be the intensity of the frost here, al- 
though in so low a latitude as 28°, 
N. that animals exposed in the open 
ficld are found dead, with their heads 
split open by its force. 

In 1792 the Chinese established a 
military post at this place, on the 
southern frontier of Jfibet towards 
Rootan, wrigh.o4cumstance put a 
stop to all communication between 
the northern. states and the province 
of Bengal, the approach of strangers 
being utterly prohibited by the Chi- 
nese, (Zurier, $c.) 

PuAk.—A district in the province 
of Cashmere, bounded on the west 
by the Jhylum, and situated in the 
35th degrce of north latitude... By 


— -y » Abul Fagel, in 1582, itis described 
This fortress is a stone building of oo ee 


asfollows; 8 3. : 
. £"The pergunnah of Phak abounds. 


. With: odoriferous plants, Adjoining 


to itis 2 large lake named’ Dull, one 
sidé of which.-isclose ‘to the téwn. 


“On this Iqke- gre: artificial islands 


made ‘for the purpose of cultivation, 
and somctimes ‘robbery will cutoff. 
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pieces of these floating islands, and 
hire them to another part of the 
ake” : 


| cree crm EE 
ime 


PHILIPPINE ISLES. 
The Philippine Isles extend from. 
the fifth to the 20th degrees of north | 


latitude, and comprehend a great 
number of islands, many of. which. 


are as yet but little known. ‘The: 


largest Island\is Luzon, or Luconia;’ 
to the south of which the -priucipal: 
islands are Mindoro, Panay, Ma- 
rindique, Negros, Masbate, Gebu, . 
Bohol, Leyte, Samar, and. Magin- 
danao; besides which there are many 
smaller ones, the aggregate -of the 
whole being denominated Bisayas, 
or Islas de Pintados, or Painted Is- 
lands: the inhabitants having been 
accustomed to paiat their bodies be- 
fore the arrival of the Spaniards.. All 
"these islands are fiominally subordi- 
nate 1o the Spanish government at. 
Manilla; some of them are partially 
colonized, and pay tribate, collected 
by the Corrigidores, or Alcaldes Ma- 


yores, of the provinces into which , 


they are subdivided ; but others, such 
as Magindanao, are net only inde- 
pendent of, but carry on perpetual 
warfare against, the. Spanish esta- 
blishments in the Philippines, This 
appellation was given them by Ruy 
Lopes de Villa male’ Mplinent 
to. Philip IT. of Spain,. at. that time 
Prince of the Asturias, .. "They were 
first named. the. Western. Isles, -or 
the Archipelago ef . St... Lazarus, 
which designation was bestowed by | 
Magellan when he discovered. them. - 
The Philippines. being: situated , 


within the tropi¢s, the sun: twice | 
‘finite varicty offish, which: may be 


passes the zeuith,.and_ exhbales the 
invistory® which afterwardatdescends 
in. copigus showers, | ‘This rainy sea- 
, son..generally lasts from May. .unti 
September, sometimes. so Into.ge ‘the. 
sinning of December, fronisehich 


irae 2 period, . until ‘the BNCEE 


May, there is a-perpetual s 


rid. 


he yegular. winds aye the-:north, ‘the - 
esata the S.-W. cach. of which. 
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prevail from three to four months: 
the change of wind being aticnded 
with violent storms of thunder, light- 
ning,’ -and,-at. times, whirlwinds. 
Some. of these storms rise to the 
violence of hurricanes, blowing from 
every point of the: compass within 
24 hours, tearing up trees by the 
roots, and laying waste the country. 
Notwithstanding their tropical lati- 
tude. the: heat of the Philippines is 
far trom being intense; and, as a ge- 
nera] spring continues for a great 
part ‘of the. year, if the almosphere 
were. less moist, the climate would 
be unobjectionable. ‘To this mois- 
ture, however, must be attributed 
the great Inxuriance of the eountry, 


.the trees being. constantly covered 


with leaves, and the soil with vege- 
tation, which renders it a difficult 
task. to keep the cultivated lands 
clear of weeds and insects. 

The Philippine Islands from their 
extent, their climate, and the fer- 
tility of their soil, are capable of pro- 
ducing all colonial commodities ; 
and their situation is most advan- 
tageous for the commerce of India, 
China, and America. - Ricc is their 
principal production, :and the chief 
food of the natives, who appear to 
have cultivated it in large quantitics 
before the arrival of the Spaniards. 
‘The other products are different 
sorts of pulse, such as mongos, pa- 
tani, kidney beans, anid millet. Un- 
der’ the same. roof with themselves 


the.. inhabitants: rear. pigs, fowls, 


ducks, goats, and buffaloes. - In the. 
mountains “are many deer, and the 
woods and -fields. swarm with all 


_sorts-of: pigeons,: small birgls, quails, 


a species of, partridize, woodcocks,. 
&e. The sea. abe4nds with an in-. 


caught either-w 

nets. eke eae 
The native: Bisayans- take great 
delight in fishing, .as it is.a pursuit 


the: hook or with 


ich: that indulges their: indolence, and. 


gratifies their appetite for fish, which 
they prefer to flesh:meat, There are 


many. other vegetable ptuductons 
made use of besides those above-. 
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named. The pith of the palm, the 
young shoots of -the sugar cane, 
green witbes, and other succulerits, 
sserve as fuod to those who have an 
aversion to work to procure: better, 
‘The natives cultivate the bread fruit, 
beans, the cacavata, &c. and they 
take great care of the palm tree, as 
from it they procure both a spirit 
and an oil, tugcther with a@ species 
of sweetmcat, named by them cha- 
naca, The fruit trees are few in 
number, and of an indifferent qua- 


lity, except the plantain, to which 


miy be added the orange and mango, 
"The areca, or betel nut, is also. cul+ 
tivated under the name of itmo, and 
used profusely both by Spaniards and 
natives, Re sti 3 

In the interior of the Philippines 
there are mines of gold and iron, but 
they are little attended to; gold-is 
also procured by washing the sand 
which flows in small streams from 
the mountains. The gold mines at 


Paracale are worked, but so indo-- 


Jently as searcely to defray: the 
charges. In the mountains. there is 
exccHlent timber both for:ship and 
house building, and the bamboos 
are very long, some of them being 
as thick asa man’s thigh, Of these 
the natives cuoustruct their houses, 


covering them with palm leaves, A> 


little cotton is also raised for-cloth- 
ing, and-dyed with indigo, log wood, 
and the seed of the achiste tree. 
Wax, wild honcy, amber; :-marble, 
tar, brimstone, and many other lesser 
objects, may also be named among 
the commercial articics: of ‘these is- 
lands, - ee ee ae 

To. their, indigenous’ prodactions 
the Spaniards hay. added: horses and 
horned cattle, whit have multiplied 
so much that they r&p. 
the mountains, without: being claim- 
ed by any owner.’ Irom this fact we 
may conjecture- that: there cd 
tigers, or any of the stronger. carni- 
vorous animals...."Fhe Spaniards also 


introduced sheep, geese;yrapes, tigs, 
wheat, pepper;: colice, cocoa, sugar, | 


tobacco, and various sorts ef’ plants, 


which have thriven remarkably well. 


:wild. among 
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Among the curions birds found here 
are the swallows,which *form: tlie 
edible nests so highly esteemed by 
the Chinese; and the biche de mar, 
another Chinese delicacy, is alsu pro- 
cured on, the sca coast. On the 
shores there are a great variety of 


‘shells,’ and among the rest are cow- 


rigs and the enormous Kima cockle, 
some of which will hold a gallon, 
and are used for vessels of holy water 


‘in the churches, 


- Notwithstanding the fertility of 
these islands, they continue in a very 
desolate state, when it is considered 
that they have been colonized for- 
nearly three centuries. The obstacles: 
to improvement are, the sloth of the 
Tudians ; and, it may be added, of 
tho Spaniards—the hurricanes which 
sweep away and destroy the planta- 
tions, and the destruction caused by 
insects, rats, and osher vermin, with 
which the country teems. 'Tol®ra- 
tion in respect to refigion, and a tew 
privilercs: granted to the Chinese, 
would soon attract many thousands 
of that industrious nation, who would 
change the face of the country—but 
this liberal policy is wholly repugnant 
to the Spanish notions of propriety. 

The native Indians carry on among 
themselves a barter for the different 
productions of their country, in Which 
gold is tho representation of value 
and medium of exchange. They 
carry an lif ige-<esmall trade with 
the Chinese and Malays of Bornco 
for flag-stones, copper, and articles 
of furpiture ; but their wants being 
fow, the quantity#required is insig- 
nifieant.. With respect to clothing, 
they go almost naked; their rice they 
cook in @ joint of greén bamboo, and 
cat it off a leaf of. the plantain tree. 

‘The carly Spanish navigators, who‘ 
visited ‘the Philippines, framéd- ex- 
tiaordinary narratives:regarding the’ 

original inhabitants, -whom they di-- 


_ vided ‘ihte three glasses ; satyrs;:men 
_ with tails,” and’'se# monsters.’ “It is’ 


propa Hey Send ‘only. two—tfe: 


various | tribes: of Bisayan Indians, 


“and the strange face of orientat ne- 
‘groes, -who #till gcoupy the Papua? 
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Isles: the latter roamed the moun- 
tains alést in a state of nature, 
merely covering the fore part of the 
body with the bark of a tree, sub- 
sisting on roots and such animals as 
they: could kill with the bow and 
arrow. They slept wherever they 
happened to be benighted, and ap- 
proached, in their manners and 
habits, extremely near to the beasts 
of the forest. ‘The Spaniards haye 
at last succeeded in domesticating 
and converting some of them .to 
Christianity, in which they acqui- 
esce so long as they can get food 
without labour; but if they are 
compelled to work for their subsist- 
ence they fly again to the mountains. 
The ‘Spaniards are of opinion that 
these negroes are the original in- 
habitants of the Philippines, and 
that the Bisayan Indians were fo- 
reign intruders, who never could en- 
tirely subdue the interior. -At pre- 
sent the Papnas are few, and their 
power limited; but their hatred to 
the Bisayans flourishes in all its pris- 
tine perfection, When the latter 
kill a negro, it is customary for an- 
other to bind himself to his country- 
men by oath, that he will disappear, 
and will not return among them un- 
til he has killed three or four Bisa- 
yans. ‘To carry this purpose into 
execution he watches the Bisayan 
villages and ¢kg passes of the mouti- 
tains, and if any Wrtefainately stray 
within his reach he murders them. 
Besides the Tagala nation, which 
is principally found in the Island of 
Lauzon, thee are Several other races 
who inhabit these islands, who dif- 
fer considerably from each other m 
features, language, and the various 
relations of the social state. Such 
are the Pampangos, who reside to 
the north of Mauilla, and the paint- 
ed races, termed by the. Spaniargs 
Pintados, who are by.some reckoned 
a branch of the Risayan tribe,; and 
rglated to the Flagala snd Buggess 
yaces, while by others they are gup- 
sused (0 be of the same origin aa the 
Foratoras. , * 


5 


“he Indians whom the Spaniards 
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found in the Philippines were of re- 
gular stature, an olive complexion, 
with flat noses, large cyes, and long 
hair. They all possessed some de-, 
seription of governme::t, and cach 


. tribe was distinguished by a distinct 


naine; but from the similarity of 
their dress and manners they, pro- 
bably, had all the same origin. 

- ‘The chiefs are described as ac- 


quiring their dominion both by here- 


itary descent. and by personal va- 


Jour, but, their authority rarely ex- 


tended over more than one or two 


villages, and between neighbouring 


villages an everlasting warfare sub- 
sisted. The prisoners on each side 
were condemned to slavery, out of 
which arose three classes of people ; 
the chiets or masters, the slaves, and 
those whom the chicf had enfran- 
chised with their descendants, who 
are at this day termed 'Timavyas, 
which properly signifies children of 
liberty. In some places Indians 
were discovered whiter than others, 
the progeny probably of Chinese or 
Japanese, who had been wrecked on 
these coasts, and who had inter- 
married with the Indians; in parti- 
cular the tribe Igorrotes, or Ilocos, 
whose eyes have a Chinese shape. 
Among the Bisayans there is no 
written law, suits being decided by 
the tradition of old customs, or more 
frequently by the will of the strong- 
est. The rajah, or chief, with the 
assistance of some of, the elders, re- 
gulates civil affairs; but-in criminal 
cases the relations ars’ accustomed 
to compound with the aggressor for 
a sum in gold, unless in cyses of 
murder, when the Jaw of retaliation 
is sanctioned. [/’ the perpetrator 
happen to be. gf different village, 
or tribe, all thé community of which 
the deccased was a member make it 
a common cause, and numbers are, 
in s'onsequence,. killed and made 
slaves on both-sides. A. person sus- 
pected of theit is obliged to undergo 
the ordeal ‘uf dtawiug a stone from , 
the, bottom of .2 cauldron of huiling 
water, and if he fails is fined a.cor- 
fain quantity of guld, the greater 
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part of which goes to the rajah or 
chief. Adultery is also punished 
by a pecuniary fire, as is also dis- 
respect to the elders; but for fraud, 
or usury, there is no infliction what- 
ever, aS, 

In conformity to their customs 
they are permitted to haye only one 
wife, but the principal persons liave 
several concubines, who are usually 
slaves. As among certain tribes in 
Sumatra, the bridegroom in the Phi- 
lippines purchases his bride, and fre- 
quently by a previous service of s¢- 
veral years. Daring this probation 
it is incumbent on all the relations 
of the suitor te behave respecttully 
to the bride and her relations, as if 
any insult be offered the marriage is 
annulled, which is always agreeable 
to the parents of the female, as by 
that event they are enabied to dis- 
pose of her a second time. The 
bridegroom, to console himself for 
his sufferings, as soon as his term of 
service ends, treats his wife as a slave. 
On her devolves all the laborious 
work for the maintenance of the fa- 
mily, which, when concluded, is re- 
warded by a beating from the hus- 


band, who lives in idleness. 


The intcrest which the parents 
thus have in the disposal of their 


female children dooms them to a life | 


of miscry, and is in the highest de- 
gree repugnant to coor and 
goud morals. The Spaniards en- 
deavourcd to cffect its abolition, both 
by royal edicts, and by the influence 
of the clergy; but such is the adhe- 
sion of custoin among barbarians, as 
yet without success. The‘ marriage 
ceremony és performed by the immo- 
lation of a hog, yvhich,’with many 
grimaces, is slain:(by a ‘priestess. 
&fter this she bestows benedictions, 
and an old woman having presented: 
the company with some food, the 
ceremony is concluded with danc- 
ing, drinking, ‘feasting, and fuapy 
obscenities. == os are 
The missionafies.et 
every the Indian converts persuade 
the others pat he be baptized, that 
they may es¢ape tribute and ism- 


mplaik, that. 
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posts, which are, notwithstanding, 
very moderate. ‘The custom of one 
tribe revenging the murder of an in-, 
dividual on the whole tribe of the 
criminal, likewise very much im- 
pedes conversion and civilization ; 
for from this results a necessity to 
the weakest tribes of changing their 


‘residence, or forming a confederacy 


with others. In such cases the bap- 
tized Indians mast follow those who 


‘are not converted, and’ remove to a 


distance from the missionaries; be- 
sides which, they are exposed to 
constant hostilities from their pagan 
associates. | 
‘The Ta-gala, or the Gala Jan- 
guage, is ainong the Philippines 
What the Malayu is in the Malay 
Islands, or the Hindostani in Hin- 
dustan Proper. There are six dia- 
lects in the Island of Luzon, and 
two in Atton, Sbdme of these are 
current in several,islands, but the * 
most geucral are the 'l'agala and Bi- 
saya; the last of which is very groas 
and barbaréus, but the other more 
refined and polished, and it has been 
cultivated by the Spanish missiona- 
ries. The alphabet consists of 17 
letters, three of which are vowels 
and 14 consonants. The Tagala 
characters are still used in Comin- 
tan, and in general among the 'Ta- 
galas, who lave embraced Christi- 
anity., ae idioms cr*this language 
are rendered'$d complex by a vas 
ricty of artifices, that it becomes 
quite impossible for a person who. 
understaiids all the original words of 
a sentence, either to recognize them 


-individually,; or’ comprehend the 


meaning of the whole, 

The ancient religious traditions of 
the Tagala race, their genealogies, 
and the feats of their cods‘and he- 


oes, aré- carefully preserved in his- 
‘@rical poeins aud songs; ftom-which, - 
‘in generale the whole ‘substance of 
eastern history; must be gleaned, 
“These original meruorials of the race, 


the Spaiiish missionaries have with 


_ pious care endeédvotired to extirpate, 


and have employed themselves. se 
dulously “in composing religious , 
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tracts, both in prose and verse, in the 
‘l'agala lafiguage, with the hope of 
supplanting the remains of national 
and pagan antiquity. Many psalms 
aud hymns, and even some of ‘the 
Greek dramas composed by Diony- 
sius Arcopagita, have in this man- 
ner been translated iuto. the Tagala 
language. Spokane ee 

‘Uhe other dialects of the different 
tribes of the Philippines are many 


and various,,so that the inhabitant# 


of one province are not intelligible 
to those of another; yet, notwith-- 
standing this complexity, it appears 
from their construction, that they 
are all. derivatives from one parent 
language.‘ ‘The prepositions and 
pronouns. are said to be nearly the 
same in-all of them; the numerical 
characters to differ but little, and 
they have. many words in com-= 


mon, of exactly the same structure.’ 


In their religions ceremonies the 
Bisayans use neither idols wor tem- 
ples, their sacrifices being offered in 
arbours which they raise for that 
purpose ; nor have they any.exfernal. 


address of adoration to their gods, . 


“Shey have priestesses, whom they 
term . babailonas, or catalonas, ‘to 


whom the function belongs of per-— 


forming the. sacrifices ‘Taking a 
Jance in her hands, with extravagant 
gestures she Works herself up to 
a frenzy, majteritig . unintelligible 
words, which ars=segerftd 8 pro- 
phetic—she then picrces a hog with 
a lance; and, having distributed the 
carcase among the: byestanders, the 


ceremony is closed-“with dancing and | 


drinking. ‘These ‘sacrifices, ate of- 
fered ajike.16 evil. spirits .and_to the 


maues of their ancéstors' the latter | 


of whom they are taught to believe 
inhabit very large trees,:Tocks of. a 


fantastic appearance,:‘or ayy other 


natural abject; varying in. respect tg 
magnitude :.or formation: from’ the 
usual course... Of. this: their con-. 
viction is so strom, that,.they never 
ig -obiccts. of this description wjth- 

i ‘Soking jeave of their imaginary 
bitants. ‘They have many other 
prstitions, one. of which is the 


“deceased, who, 
all the wants incident to them while 
onearth. For this reason they place 
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Patianac. This is a spirit or ideal 
being, whose employment and 
amusement consists iu preventing, 
bya method peculiar to itself, the 
delivery of a woman in labour. ‘To 
counteract: the imalignity of this 
demon, the husband, having made 
fast the. door, strips off his clothes, 
lights.a fire, and arming himself with 
a sword, flourishes it furiously about 
until’ the woman is delivesed. ‘Tho 
Tighalang is another object of their 
epprehension, and ‘js described as a 
phantom. which assunies a variety of. 
uncouth and monstrous shapes, and 
interposes its authority to prevent 
the converted Indians from perform- 
ing the dutics of religion. 

’ These and other supcrstitions for- 
merly had an extensive influence, 
and are still extolled by impostors, - 
who find their account in recom- 
mending such absurdities as pa- 
naceas for illuess and misfortune, 
Such .also-is the imbecility of ue 
dians, that although they believe 
these customs are sinful, and by ne 
means give enfire credit to their et- 
ficacy, yet they practise them, think- 
ing chance may effect something in 
their favour. ‘The Spanish mission- 
aries have also found them but su- 
perficial Christians, and more in- 
fluenced by a dread of power, than 
by any religious impressions, or ra- 
tional piety,,, Their mauners and re- 
ligious notions éorrespond, in many 
particulars, with those of the inland. 
Sumatrans., 

The Bisayan Indians do not be- 
lieve there is any future state of re- 
ward or punishment; but thev ac- 
knowledge the immortality of the 
soul, and express Ax apprehension 
of mischief. he he spirits of the 

‘they suppose retain 


on the tomb clothes, arms, and 
food; and; ort ihe fourth day, when 
thé formers ceremoriy is performed, 


‘a vacgilt sext,isdoft'at the table for 


the deecased, Wwhiin: tliey believe ta 
be’ actually. present, although not 
perceptible. To vehify this fact, 
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sand is strewed on the floor, on this year Legaspi, the first viceruy 
which the prints of the, feet of the of the Philippines, died. ° 
defunct are asserted to be .seen ; In 1574, the existence of the co- 
and, in,order to deprecate his snp- lony was endangered by an attack 
*posed wrath, catables are offered to from Limahon, a great Chinese pi- 
him—fear and. superstition forming rate, who urrived with 62 junks ; but 
the basis of the Bisayan .charac-- after many bloody engagements he 
ter. _. Was expelled, and. great part-of his 
Magellan, whose ship first circum- army destroyed. ‘Towards the con- 
navigated the globe, on the day of clusion of the 16th century, a con- 
St. Lazarus, in A. D. 1521, disco- siderable and open trade was carried 
vered a great many islands which- on with Japan; the natiyes of which, 
he named the Archipelago of St.. very different from those at present, 
Lazarus; and on EFaster-day he.ar- navigated all over the Eastern Seas, 
rived at the Island of Magindanao.. and brought cargoes of the richest 
Several voyages were subsequently merchandize to Manilla, both for 
undertaken by the Spaniards,for the the consumption of the settlement 
purpose of taking possession of these and for the export trade to Acapulco. 
islands; but nothing was effected ‘The Japanese Emperor,’laycosuina, 
until 1564, when, in consequence of cven wished to he acknowledged | 
orders from Philip IL. of Spain, a King of Manilla, but without suc- 
fleet was dispatched from Mexico cess. Through the medinuin of this 
under Miguel Lopez de Legaspi, commerce several diars were intro- 
which arrived at the Philippines in. duced into Japan, for the propaga- 
February, 1565, and first stopped at- tiou of the Roman Catholic religion. 
Zebu, which was soon wholly sub- At the same period the King of 
dued. to ag Cambodia sent the governor of the 
In 1570, a fleet sailed from. the Philippines a present of two cle- 
Island of Panay for Luzon, when,. phants, and solicited his assistance 
after several engagements with the agaiust the King of Siam. In 1596 
rajahs of the country, who appear commerce flourished, and an inter- 
to have been principally Malays, course subsisted with China, Java, 
they effected a settlement at the the Coast of Coromandel, and 
mouth of the Manilla River. In Mexico. ee sect 
1571, Legaspi in person sailed to In 1590, the Spaniards attacked 
Luzon, and entering .the river on the Island of Soolog, nayied by them 
the 10th of. May, took possession of Jolo, lat Weregreyulsed with great 
the town of Manilla, which he con- . slaughter; nor.could they even make 
stituted the capital of the Spanish any impression. on the Soeoloo pi- 
possessions in the Philippines. .He rates, who have for nearly three cen- 
afterwards sent detachments to dif- turies been the. -seourge of the Phi- 
ferent parts of the island, accoim-. lippines,. and . stilf.. continue so. 
panie® by friars, without whose.as-. When the: Dutch established them- 
sistance litfle pragress ‘would -have.. selves in India, a war commenced 
been made in theireduction of the , between them. aud the Spaniards, 
island. Different estaiXishments were . which lasted :nearly half a century, . 
ce : ca~, By the year A:D. 1639,the number of: 
Chinese on ‘these. islands. had ‘in- - 
créased.to.80,900; most of thein sct- 
tled as cultivators in Calamba and 
Binan.. The Spaniards appear always 
‘to have been: jedlous of them, arf: 
host@e to their residence, although’ 
inclinflion of the’ Spaniards, who. -the most mdustrious of their sub- 


repeatedly expeded them ;..and in. jects. In -1639, in consequence or° 
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some disaffection, real or imaginary, 
the Spaniards commenced a war 
against them, and made so dreadful 
a havock, that‘in a short time they 
were reduced to-7000, who surren- 
dered at discretion. . During this 


distnrbance the native Indians re-. 


mained neuter, having a greater ha- 
tred to the Chinese, than even that 
which possessed them against the 
Spaniards. In 1662 Manilla was 
threatened with an invasion from: 
Coxinga, a great Chinese pirate, 
who had subdned Formosa, and ex- 
pelled the Dutch; but it was neyer 
carried into eficct. 

A.D. 1757, the viceroy of the Phi- 
lippines dispatched all the Chincse 
to their own country; and, in order 
to prevent their future establishment 
in the Archipelago, he appropriaicd 
the quarter of St. Fernando fur the 
reception of such, Chinese as should 
confe on commercial pursuits, and 
made regulatiofis for their re-cm- 
barkation in good time, with the ex- 
ception of such as had been convert- 
ed to the Christian religion, who 
Were permitted to remain and apply 
themselves to the cultivation of the 
land. 
In 1762 Manilla was attacked by 
a British flect and army under Ad- 
wniral Cornish and General Draper, 
which arrived on the 22d of Septem- 
ber; and, aftgr a short siege, stormed 
the walls on the Sth.af Ocrousc. The 
archbishop, who acted as governor, 
was admitted to a capitulation on 
the 6th of Qctober, when, to prevent 
a general plunder. of the city, -he 
agrecd to pay the.conquerors four 
millions of dollars in diflerent.ways ; 
but of this little more than. haifa 
million was. ever received. By the 
terms of the capitulation the whole 


of the islands were surrendered ; but. 


in the remote provinces the Spp- 
hiards maintained their independ- 
ence, and the British -force was 


scarcely sufficient to garrison the. 


town, tir less to subdue the country. 

Skigmishes and small actions céuti- 
glieem to.occur between the Spaniards 
‘the British, in which the latter 


‘yines of 
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were joined by the Chinesc settlers. 
lun many districts the Indians rose 
on the Spaniards, and great confu- 
sion prevailed until the 23d July, 
1763, when an English frigate ar-' 
rived with the armistice; but Ma- 
nilla was not conclusively delivercd 
up until March, 1764. 

Since that period the Spanish co- 
lonies in these fruitful istands have 
not been disturbed by any European 
enemics, although frequently threat- 
ened with invasion from the British 
settlements in India. Besides Ma- 
nilla, and the larger establishments 
on Luzon, they have many sinallcr 
settlements scattered over the islands 
to the south; but such is the weak- 
ness of the Spanish government, that 
they have never been able to protect 
them avainst the attacks of a tew 
despicable pirate vesscls. For two 
centuries past the piratical cruizers 
from Magindanao and Sovloo have 
been plundering the coast of the Phi- 
lippines, capturing vessels, pillaging 
villages, burning towns, massacreing 
some of the inhabitants, and carry- 
ing others into slavery; in which un- 
fortunate list are included a very 
great number of the clergy, both 
Spaniards and Didians, Although 
unable to defend them, such is the 
jealousy of the Spaniards, that they 
do not allow the nafives to posscss 
arms, iron of every sort heing a royal 
monopoly. It is asserted also that 
the alcades purchase from the pirates 
the very slaves they have captured 
on their own islands, which sayes 
them the trouble of carrying them 
away fer sale. In Feb. 1809, the 
Spanish government of the Pnilip- 


pines be to kina of their 


adherence to be@dinand VIL. and 


-opencd their forts to the British; 
Since which 


ine a brisk trade has 
subsisted, although considerably in- 
jured by the.yevolutionary warfare 
in Klexico, | (Suniga, Sonnerat, Ley- 
‘den, sen, Peyrouse, Forrest, Se.) 
PHyGwanwa.+-A town in the pro- 
Lalfére, situated in the 

doa). of the Sutuleje and Beyah ri- 
vers 8, E. from Jallfnder. ‘Vhis is a 
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large walled town, situated in a fer- 
tile country, producing wheat, grain 
mote, mongh, oord, and sugar-cane. 
In the neighbourhvod coarse cloths 
‘ol various sorts are manufactured. 
(llth Register, Sc.) 

PILLIBEET.—A town in the pro- 


vince of Delhi, district of Bareily, 33° 


miles N. E. from Bareily. Lat. 28°, 
39".N. Long, 79°. 45’. E. During 
the Rohiljah government this place 
was al emporium of commerce, and 
was greatly augmented by Hafez 
Rehmut, who built a spacious pettah 
four miles in circumference. Its 
staples are saul, sissoo, and fir tim- 
bers, sugars, and coarse cloths; and 
from the mountains of Almora are 
imported borax, pitch, drugs, wax, 
and honey. Alter its acquisition by 
the Nabob of Oude its commerce 
was annihilated; but, since its ces- 
sion to the British, has greatly re- 
vived, (Franklin, &e.) 

PILLERE.—A_ small town in the 
district of Gurramcundah, 95 miles 
W.N. W. from Madras. Lat. 13°. 
32’.N. Long. 79°. 5’. E. 

Pinacka.—A town in the Barra- 
mahal Province, 95 miles &. by S. 
from Seringapatam. Lat. 12°. 6. 
N. Long. 78°. 8’. N. 

PINDTARUK, (or Pintara), —~ A 


small village in the Gujrat Peninsula, - 


situated on a sandy plain, exteuding 
about two miles from the sea-shore, 
near the south-western extremity of 
the peninsula. 

In the vicinity is a spring of pink- 
coloured water, celebrated among 
the natives as a place of pilgrimage. 
This spring gives its name to the vil- 
lage,*which is inhabited only by a 
few religiohs peigons, who subsist on 
the hounty of the wgmerous pilgrims. 
As this village lies id the direct road 
td Dwaraca, persons resorting to that 
fane tuke the opportunity of bathing 
in the pink-coloured stream, and 
thercby purifying themselves. jI'he 
spring is within high water gigye ; by 


which circumsta ce it,28 kept con- 
stantly clean. T 1o-fdljacent lands 


along the coast are thuch impreg- 
nated with iron, which may account 
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for the colour and mineral qualities 
of the spring. In the neigkbuurhood 
are many large tanks. The village 
belongs to the Jam of Noanagur. 
(Maemurdo, c.) 

Pinpar River.—A small river in 
Northern Hindostan, in the province 
of Serinagur, which afterwards joins 


the Alacananda, forming the sacred 


confluence of Carnaprayaga. 
Pipey, (Pipalt)—-A small town 


in the province of Orissa, district of 


Moburbunge, situated on the Su- 
bunreeka River, 22 miles N. Li. trom 
Balasore. Liat. 21° 42’. N. Long. 
87°, 25’. FE. 

About the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury this was a great resort of Eu- 
ropean trade, from whence the Dutch 
shipped annually 2000 tons of salt. 
"Phe first permission obtained by the 
English.from the Mogul emperors to 
trade with Benval avas restricted to 
this place, now almost unknown. 
Siuce that period, the floods having 
washed away great part of the town, 
and formed a dangerous bar in the 
river, the merchapts haye removed 
to Balasore, 

Piety.—A town in the province 
of Orissa, district of Cuttack, 30 
niles south from the towu of Cut- 
tack. Lat.20°84.N. Long. $69.5" £. 

Pie.oupn, ( Pippalavati).-—A town 
and large.amud fort in the Maharatta 
territories, in the proviucee of Whi 
desh, 29tes gb. Lo. from Boorban- 
poor. Lat.219% 44. N. Long. 76°. 
35K. ; 

PrruaLa—A town tribntary te 
the Afghan sovereigns of Cabul, 


in the province of Lahore, 55 miles 


east from the Indus. 
N. Long. 719. 48’. BE. 
. Prre’sSrraits.—-The straits which 
scparate the islands of Salwatty and 
Battanta, situated at the western ex- 
tgemity of Papua, or New Guinea. 
In length they are about 30 miles, 
by six the mean width, 

PLASsry,( Palas®.—A town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Nfd- 
ded, 30 miles south from Moorshed= 
abad. Lat. 239.45'N, Long. 852. 
15’, ik. * - 


Lat. 32° 257. 
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The battle of Plassey, which de- 
cided theefate of Bengal, and ulti- 
mately of India, was fought on the 
23d June, 1757. The British forces, 


under Colonel Clive, consisted of JO. 
Europeans, 100 topasses, and 2000. 


sepoys, with eight six-pounders, and 
two howitzers. The nabob’s army, 
if such arabble deserve the name, 


was estimated at 50,000 foot, aud 50 - 
pieces of cannon, besides about 40. 
Frenchmen, tugitives from Chander. . 
. info sinall-tribes, cach tribe occupy- 

Posey y (or Nassav) IsLes, (Pulo’ 
Paggi).—Yhe Poggy or Nassau ° 
islands form part of a chain, which . 


Dagvore, 


lie off the whole length of the west 
coast of Sumatra, at the distance of. 
20 or 30 leagues, 
mity of the Northern Poggy is situ- 
ated in Lat, 2°, 18’. S. and ‘the south- 


crn extremity of the most southern. 


island in Lat. 3°. 16.8. The two 
are ‘separated from cach other by 
* a very narrow Passage called Sce 
Cockup, i in Lat, 2°. 40'S. and Long. 
100°. 38. E. which affords. very : sate 
anchorage for ships. 

The face of the country is rough 
and irregular, consisting of high and 
precipitous mountains, ‘covered with 
trees to their summits, among which 
are the species. called puhn, fit tor 
the largest masts. ‘The woods in 
their present state are quitc linper- 
vious. The sago tree grows here in 
plenty, and is fF the chjef. &:2cof the 
inhabitants, who. do not cultivate 
rice. The cocoa nut tree and the 
bamboo, and also. a great varicty.of 
fruits, such as mangosteens, pine- 
apples, -plantains, &e, arg. found 
here. The: wild snimals:.are ‘the 
large red deer, hogs,.:aud.: several 
kinds of monkeys; 
neither buffaloes, . goats, -nor-: tigers. 
Fish .are procured. in. ‘great: plenty, 


and with pork: ‘constitute. tie | fa- — 


vourite food of -the. gatives.- Tife 
shell of: the nautilus is. dften: driven 


on. shore empty, put the patives say, 


they have never-yet caught’ the nau- 
tilus fish alive in‘the shell. ¢. 


Notwithstanding the proximity. of 


tigse islands to Sumatra, the inha- 


The north extre-. 


punishes: his wife | 
but: there are- 
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bifants and their language have no 
resemblance whatever to the Suma- 
trans, but a very strong one to the 
natives of the South, Sea Islands. 
Near the entrance of the Straits of ' 
See. Cockup (Si Kakap) ow the 
Northern Island, are a ia houses 
inhabited by Malays from Tort 
Marlborough, who reside here for 
the purpose of builting large boats, 
on. account of the plenty of timber. 
Nhe natives are but few, divided 


ing a.small-river, ‘and living in one 


village. On the Northern Pogvy are 


seven villages, and on the Southern 
five; ‘the aggregate number of inha- 


bitants | hot .excecding 1400, the in- 


terior being aahinhabited. 

Their clothing consists of a picce 
of coarse goth made of the bark of 
a tree. ieir stature is generally 
under five feet and a half; their 
coniplexion a light brown, or copper 
colour, like the Malays. The use 
of betel is unknown among them, 
bat the custom of tattooing the skin 
universal. ‘They have no metals ex- 
cept suchas they. procure from Su- 
matra. ‘The greatest length of their 
War canocs is 63 feet ; breadth five 
feet; depth three fect and a half; 
and their weapons bows and arrows. 

The natives. of. these islands do 
not appear to have any form of reli- 
gious worship, and do not. practise 
circumcision,. When asked from 
whenece they, origiually came, tlicy 
reply, from the sun. Murder ‘is pu- 
nishable among them by retaliation. 
In cases of adultery the injured hus- 
band. has a,right to seize the effects 
of the. paramour ;. and soinetimes he 
y entling off her 
bair., “"Yhe custgpyis they follow in 
their mode-of d posing, of their dead 


_roseaible: thos€ of the Otahcitans.: 


In 1783, the son of a rajah of 
one of these: islands came over to 


- Surpatra,, on a visit’ ‘of curiosity, and 


scen be: an intelligent man. 
He appéaNad aqquainted with seve- 
ral of the .e ations, and gavo 


names of the’ ' Piciades, Scorpion, 
Great Bear, and Orion's Belt; and 
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understood the distinction betwixt 
fixed and wandering stars, He par- 
ticularly noticed Venus, which he 
named the planct of the evening. 
Sumatra he named Seraihu, and 
said, that as to religion, the rajahs 
alone prayed, aud sacrificed hogs aud 
fowls. 1 
address themselves to the Power 
above the sky; next to those in the 
moon, who are inale and female; 


and lastly, to that evil being, whose 


residence is below the earth, and is 
ihe cause of earthquakes, 

The dialects of Neas and the 
Pogey Isles, the inhabitants of the 
Jatter of which are terined Mauta- 
way by the Malays, have probably 
greater pretensions to originality 
than any of the dialects of Sumatra, 
but resemble the Batta more than 
any other language. (Crisp, Mars- 
den, Leyden, ce.) 

Port PatmirnaAs.—A small town 
situated on the sea-coast of the pro- 
vince of Orissa, district of Cuttack. 
Liat. 20°, 45", N. Long. 87° 54 1. 
In favourable weather Bengal pilot 
schooners for the River Houghly are 
frequently met with as soon as this 
cape is passed, 

Point pe GaAtLe.—A fortified 
town in the Island of Ceylon, where 
it ranks the third in consequence ; 
situated 60 miles south from Co- 
lumbo. Lat, 6° N. Long. 80°. 15.8. 

The harbour is spacious, particu- 
larly the outer road. ‘Ihe inner har- 
bour is secure during a great part of 
the year; but winds from a particu- 
Jar quarter are requisite to carry 
vessels out. Ships outward-bound 
from Europe generally come in sight 
of the’ first Jand at Dondrahead, the 
southern promontery of Ceylon, and 
anake Point de Gali the first bar- 
hogr. There is no yegulir rainy 
season here, but frony its situation 
at the extremity of the {sland it has 
a share of the rain of cach coast, 
which falls in oveasional storms at 
every season of the year... More 
rain, however, falle between. No- 
vember and ebruary, than at ‘any 
other fine, a *.c 
2x 


n the first instance they 
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Point de Galle is an old Dutch 
fort, very much out of repair. Not 
above six English families reside 
here constantly; but occasionally, 
When the homeward-bound fleet is 
assembled here, a much greater 
number is collected. ‘The pettah, 
or native town, is extensive, and the 
houses superior to‘those at 'Trinco- 
malé-; in respect to trade it ranks 
next to Columbo. Fisberies to a 
considerable extent are carried on 
here, and the fish dried and cured 
for exportation to the Continent of 
India, Arrack, oil, pepper, cottun, 
and cardamums, also form a part of 
itsexports, Cinnamon is also grown 
here, but not in such quantities as 
about Columbo; in flavour it is 
much the same. One of the East 
Judia ships touches here annually, 
to. earry off what cinnamon is pre- 
pared for exportation. 

Near the fort a colony of Chincse 
is established by government as gfr- 
deners, for the purfose of raising 
vegetables, in which their patience 
has at last suceceded, after that of 
Europeans had failed. ‘They culti- 
vate esculent vegetables of various 
sorts, and have also thriving planta- 
tions of sugar-cane. The mutton 
here is indifferent; but the beef, 
poultry, bread, and fish, are exccl- 
leut. ‘The travelling distance from 
Coluinbo, in a palandquin, is 72 
niles, 

At Ps#raamgbout 20 miles 8.1, 
from Point de Galle, is a celebrated 
Buddhist temple, in which is a figure 
of Buddha recumbent. In a corner 


‘is another: figure, seated on a cobra 


capella snake coiled up, the hood of 
which forms.a canopy over his head, 
There is also a gigantic four-handed 
fizure of ‘Vishnu of a dark bluc co- 
lour, and. the walls within are co- 
vered with painted figures of Bud- 
dha. - About ‘two miles from the 
temple of Beljégam there is a large - 
fragmept “ofa rock, on which is 
sculptured:.a . figura, 12 fect high, 
called by*the ‘country people the 
Cott® Rajah; .- “The .Portugueze ab- 
tained pogsession: of Point de Galle 
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so early as 1517. (Percival, M. 
Graham, Lord Valentia, Bruce, §¢.) 

PotnteP EpRO.—The northern ex- 
tremity. of the Island of Ceylon. 
‘Lat. y®. 62". N. Long. 80° 25! 1. 
The passage from Negapatam, in 
the province of Tanjore, to Point 
Pedro, is made usuallfin a few 
hours. he Dutch tormerly had a 
small fort here. 


. PoLLoor.—A town in the Car- - 


natic, 77 miles S.W. from Madras. 
Lat. 129.30’. N. Long. 79°. 15", As, 

Po._o.—aA small island, one of the 
Philippines, situated off the west 


coast of Luzon, or Luconia, about - 


the 15th degree of north latitude. 
{n length it may be estimated at 


25 miles, by three the average’ 


breadth. 

PoLoonsHAH.—A town and dis- 
trict tributary to the Nizam, in the 
province of Hydcrabad, 70 miles 
N.W. from Rajahmundry. Lat, 17° 
33'°.N. Long. 81° 10’. 1. 

This place ¢s situated in a rich 
and luxuriant valley, about four 
niles wide. ‘The fort is a square of 
about 300 yards, and has a large 
round tower at cach angle. ‘Ihe 


rampart is faced with masonry, and. 


is surrounded by a deep dry diich. 
{t is well covered by a glacis, and 
may be considered as a place of 
some strength. ‘The town is above 
two miles in circumferciuce, and is 
very populous, but consists of poor 
Velinghy hits. The sates is sur- 
rounded on all sides by lolty ranges 
of mountains, the passes through 
which are the only accesses to Po- 
Joonshah. There is here a manu- 
factory of matchlocks, jinjalls, spears, 
sabres, and othcr weapons, and the 
rajah has a train of six brass field 
pieces. (Blut, Sc.) 
PoLyGAr’s. 'TERRITORY.—A_ dis- 
trict in the Southern Carnatic, situ- 
ated principally between. the 10th 
aud 1ith degrées ohnorth latitdfde. 
“Yo the north it is-bownded by Tri- 
chinopoly; ongihe south by Mara- 
evas afd Madura; on the east it has 
‘Tanjore and the sca; and of: the 
west Dindigul. Although this coun- 
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try has acquired the distinctive ap- 
pellation of the Polygar ‘erritors, 
the name is not peculiar to it, being 
cammon te cyery native chief 
throughout the suuth of India. 

The polygars are military chicf- 
tains of dilierent degrees of power 
arid consequence, who bear a strong 
allinity to the zemindars of the 
Northern Cirears. 'Those whose pol- 
lams, or estates, are situated in the 
frontier and jungly part of the coun- 
try, are represented to have been 


.for the most part leaders of banditti, 


or freebooters, who, as is not un- 
common in Asia, had afterwards 
been cntrusicd with the police of 
the country. Some of them trace 
their descent from the ancient ra- 
jabs, or from those who held high 
offices of trust under the Hindoo 
government, and received allow- 
ances in land or moucy for the sup- 
port of a body of horse and foot on 
the feudal principle. 

Other polygars had been reuters 
of districts, or revenue oflicers, who 
had revolted in times of public dis- 
turbance, and usurped the possession 
of lands, to which they were con- 
stautly adding by successive cu- 
croachments, when the ruling power 
happencd to be weak and ineflicient. 
"The heads of villages, when favoured 
by the natural strength of the coun- 
try, frequently assumed the name 
and character of polygars, aud kept. 
up their military retainers and no- 
mninal officers of state, exercising in 
this contracted sphere many of the 
essential powers of sovercignty. 

The amount of the tribute which 
they paid to the Soubahdars of the 
Carnatic was wholly disproportioned 
to their revenugs; but more was 
constantly extorted by the officers of 
Jovernment ulder the names of fines 
and prescut4, which was a perpetual 


‘source of violence and distraction. 


During the periods of public cala- 
mity,.they retaliated upon the na- 


bdkis officers and tlie peaceable in- 


hahisants of the government villages, 
those acts dfifdefinite and oppress- 


ive authority, which were committed 
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on themselves. Hence the British 
_overnment were repeatedly bur- 
ulened with large armaments to sub- 
due these’ feudatories, involving 
heavy disbursements from the public 
revenue, and severe loss of lives. 
The principal pollams, or polygar 
estates, are those of Shevagunga, 
Ramnad, Manapara, Madura, and 
Nattam. The two first were perma- 
nently assessed in 1803, at the same 
time as those of ‘Timevelly; and the 
rest were soon afterwards settled in 
perpetuity. From this period the 
tribute of the polygars, although in- 
creased, has been punctually paid ; 
no bluod has been shed, or money 
expended in military operations 
avainst them, and the surrounding 
districts have enjoyed tranquillity 
under the revival of the ancient sys- 
tem of village police. . 
This territory is not so well wa- 
tered, or in so high a state of culti- 
vation, as the adjacent province of 
‘Tanjore; but the soil is naturally 
very fertile, and the agriculture, 
from the steadiness of government, 
progressively improving. ‘here are 
no rivers of any considerable mag- 
nitude; the chief towns are, Nattam) 
Manapar, Veramally, Puducotty, 
Cottapatam, and Tondi. ‘The dis- 
trict is now comprehcnded in the 
‘collectorship of Dindigul. (Sth Re- 
port, Lord Valentia, §c.) 
Ponarum.—A town in the Car- 
natic, 55 miles S.W. trom Pondi- 
cherry. Lat. 11° 26’. N. Long. 79°, 
20". 1. a 
PonDIcuEeRRY, (Puduchert). — A 
city on the sca-coast of the Carnatic, 
once: the most splendid European 
scttlementein India, but now greatly 
reduced. Lat. 11°. 56’. N. Long. 
79°. 58’. E.. 
' * This place stands og a sandy plain 


not far from the sea-shore, producing 


only palm trees, millet, and few 
herbs ; but the. surrounding district 
produces. cotton. and a little rice. 
Upon the whole, however, it is better 
situated thah, Madias, as during the 
S. We moiisoo, ‘whichi isthe season 
of naval warfhre, it is to windward, 

i 2x2 
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an advantage the French experi- 
enced the benefit of during the hard- 
contested wars of last century. 

Pondicherry has no natural advan- 
tages as a commercial town, and 
when it ceased to be the capital of 
the French possessions, it soon fell 
to decay. On account of the long 
continuance of the late war, the 
French inhabitants were reduced to 
the utmost distress; and being un- 
able, from poverty, to repair their 
houses, the appearance of the town 
has suffered very much—and for the 
destruction of its fortifications, it is 
indebted to the policy of its own go- 
vernment. 

In 1758 the French government, 
confiding in the great force sent out 
under M. Lally, ordered him to de- 
Stroy and dismantle all the British 
fortifications that might fall into his 
power, which he executed practi- 
cally when he captured Fort StsDa- 
vid. A heavy retybution followed 
when Pondicherry was taken by Co- 
lonel Coote, in 1761. On this occa- 
sion the fortifications were levelled, 
and the ditch filled up by the removal 
of the glacis into it, and from this de- 
struction it has never completely re- 
covered. 

The French power in India was 
but of short. duration, but remark- 
ably brilliant while it lasted. . It 
commenced under the government 
of M. Dyulcix in 1749, and was ex- 
lingnished by @he surrender of Pon- 
dicherry in 1761; but the beginning 
of the colony has a much earlicr 
date. 

The French first adventured to 
Tudia in 1601, when two ships were 
fitted out from St. Maloes, under the 
command of the Sicur Bardalicu, 
which’ were wrecked next year 
among the Maldives Isles without 
reaching their destination." In 1604 
Henry IV. phcorporated : the first 
French East’India Company with a 
charter for. 15 years. In 1672 the 


Trench, under M. Martin, purchased 


from the King of Visiapoor (Beja- 
poor) a village.on the coast called 
ondicherry, With a small tract ady 
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jacent, where he effected a settle- 
ment, which soon became populous, 
from the distracted state of the neigh- 
bouring countries. In 1693 the 
Dutch took Pondicherry, which they 
rctained until the peace of Ryswick, 
in 1697, when they were obliged to 
restore it with the fortifications great- 
ly improved. 

On the 26th August, 1748, Admi- 
ral Boscawen besieged Pondicherry 
With an army composed of 8720 Eu- 
rupeans, 300 topasses, and 2000 se- 
poys; and, on the 6th October, was 
compelled to raise the siege, having 
lost in the course of it 1065 En- 
ropeans. The French garrison con- 
sisted of 1800 Europeans and 3000 
sepoys. M. Dupleix acted as go- 
vernor during this siege, having been 
appointed in 1742; in 1754 he was 
removed from the government. M., 
Lally landed at this settlement on 
the 28th Feb. 1758, when an active 
war ensucd between the French and 
British forees, which ended in the 
total ruin of the French and their 
adherents, Pondicherry surrendered 
to the British army under Colonel 
Coote on the 16th Jan. 1761, after a 
Jong and strict blockade. The total 
number of European military taken 
in the town, includivg services at- 
tached to the troops, was 2072; the 
civil inhabitants were 381; the aitil- 
lery fit for service were 500 picces 
of cannon, and 100 mortgrs,gnd ho- 
witzers. ‘he amnfiunition, arms, 
weapons, and military storcs, were 
in equal abundance. 

At the peace of 1763. this fortress 
was restored to the Mrench East In- 
dia Company, with the fortifications, 
in a very dilapidated condition; but, 


by great exertions and the skill of 


the French cngineers, they were 
again considerably strengthened, In 
Oct. 1778 it sirrendered to the army 
under Sir Hector Maro ‘after ch 


_ obstinate defence, higRly honourable 
to’ the governor, M. dé Bellecombe, . 


‘uc garrisun cohsisted of 3600 men, 
of whom 900. were Litiropeans ;, the 
besieging army amounted to 10,500 

owen, of whom 1500 were Europcans. 
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_At the peace of 1783 it again de. 
volved to the I'rench, but, on the 
breaking out of hostilities, swrren- 
dered’ to the British army on the 
23d August, 1793. On this occasion 
the garrison consisted of 9U0 sol- 
diers, and 1500 armed inhabitants. 
It was restored at the peace of 
Amicus, at which period the inha- 
bitants were. ‘estimated at 25,000, 
the reyenue at 40,000 pagodas per 
annum, and the extent of sea coast 
five miles. On this event Buona- 
parte secms to have formed expec- 
tations of raising it to its ancicnt 
splendour, otherwise he would not 


have seut out an establishment of 


such magnitude as arrived iuder 
General de Caen. This consisted 
of seven gencrals, a proportional 
number of inferior officers, and 1400 
regular {roops, including a body 
guard of 80 horse; in addition to 
which they brought 100,0001. in spe- 
cie—the whole evidently intended 
for a much wider field of action than 
the confined territory of Pondicherry 
afforded. Whiatever were his plans 
they were all frustrated by the short 
duration of the peace, as Pondicherry 
"was again occupied by the British 
in 1803; but the French admiral, 
Livois, having the earliest intelli- 
gence, escaped with his ships. 

The system of policy adopted by 
the French from the beginning vio- 
Jated the customs and prejudices of 

. the natives. M. Dupleix destroyed 
their temples; M. Lally forced them 
to work in the trenches, and to do 
other military duty repugnant to 
their caste; and the French govern- 


ment had prohibited the residcyce of 


‘a single family which was not Christ- 


. jan within, its. boundaries. ‘To this 


intolerant and terfering spirit, in a 
cousiderable glegrce, must be attri- 
buted the decline of the French 
power, and. to a contrary systein the 
elevation Of ‘the British on its ruins. 

Travelling ‘distance: from Madras, 
100 miles; from: Seritgapatam, 260; 
from, “Hyderabad;.4525-from Delhi, 
1400; trom .Caléutig?42130 ;. from 
.Nagpoor, 773; ‘from ’Poonah, 707. 
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(Lord Valentia, Orme, Macpherson, 
Rennel, &c.) 
PontiAna—A Dutch settlement 


on the west coast of the Island of: 


Bomeo. Lat. 3°. S. Long: 109°. 
30’, E. 

The Dutch East India Company 
obtained possession of Landak and 
Succadana, on the Island of Borneo, 


by a grant from the King of Bantam, | 


to whose crown they were appen- 
dages, In the year 1778 he ceded’ 
the entire property of them to the 
Dutch Kast India Company, which 
took immediate possession of them, 
and crected a small fort called Pon- 
tiana, situated on a river then named 
Lava, but now by Europeans Pon- 
liana. (Stavortnus and Notes, &c.) 

PooLsEKPuoR.—A town io the 
Nabob of Oude’s territories, 46 miles 
N. N. &. from Fyzabad. Lat. 27°. 
2x’. N. Long. 82° 30/. E. 

Poonan, (Puna).—A city in the 
province of Bejapoor, the capital of 
the Peshwa and of the Maharatts 
einpire. Lat. 18°, 30’. N. Long. 
74°. E. 

This place is situated about 30 
miles to the east of the Ghauts, 100 
road miles from Bombay, and 75 
from the nearest sca-coast, Consi- 
dcring its rank Poonah is not large, 
covering probably little more than 
two square miles, is but indifferently 
built, and wholly open and defence- 
less; on which account it better an- 
swers the description of a large vil- 
lage than of acity. Several of the 
houses are large, and built with 
square blocks of granite to about 14 
{cet from the ground; the upper part 
is a tifime work of timber, witli slight 
walls. The lime, bricks; and tiles, 
are so had, that tho rain washes away 
any us that does not depend 
on timber for its supfort. The in- 
habitants are well supplied from’ ex- 
tensive markets; and'there is along 
strect in which a great variéty_of ar- 
ticles, such as mirrors, globes, lamps, 
Kc. are displayed., The: streets are 
nained after mythological _ pctson- 


ages, “adding the termination warry, 


equivalent to strect; and the mem- 
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bers of the Hiudoo pantheon are 
brought still further into notice by 
paintings on the exterior of the 
houses ; the history of the Brahmin- 
ical deitics may therefore be learn- 
ed while traversing the city. 

The ancient palace or castle of 
Poonah is surrounded by high thick 
walls, with four round towers, and 
has only ove entrance, through a 
pointed arch. Here the Peshwa’s 
brother and other members of the 
family reside, but he has a modern 
house for his own residence in ano- 
ther part of the town. Tn 1809 he 
had made arrangements for the erce- 
tion of a palace, to be built b:; Bri- 
tish architects, his highness defray- 
ing the expense. Preparatory to the 
construction of this edifice the ground 
was then marked out and conse- 
crated, by being plastered over with 
a composition of cow dung and ashes. 

The view from Parvati [ill cém- 
mands the town witl all its wardens 
and plantatious, the cantonments of 
the subsidiary force, and ihe British 
residency at the Sungum. At the 
boitom of the hill is a large square 
field enclosed with high brick walls, 
where the Peshwa assembles the 
Brahmins, to whom he gives alms at 
the great fexst when the rainy sea- 
son terminates, who, on this occn- 
sion, beg their way to Poonah from 
all parts of India. Wheu all assem- 
bled the 7°%e shut in and marked, 
and as ticy come out, one ata time, 
the gratuity is given to them. ‘To 
the eastward of the city there are 
mythological excavations resembling 
those of Carli and Elephanta, but of 
a very inferior description. — 

' At this’ place the Moota River 
joins the. Moola—their union form- 
ing the Mootainoola, which runs into 
the Beemah.’ ‘This river afterwards 
foyms a junction with the Krishna ; 
by which route, during the rainy 
season, a jourmey by water may be 


effected from “withiy: 75 miles dist- 
ance of tho western const of Indta 
to the Bay.of Bengal. ‘The Moota 
washes thé city on ihe north side, 
where it is about 200 yards brovy!? 
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and in the dry season very shallow. 
It was formerly intended to build a 
bridge over it; but the Peshwa, who 
commenced it, dying, and his suc- 
cessor, While prosecuting the work, 
the undertaking was judged unpleas- 
ing to the gods, and abandoned. The 
Sungum, where the British ambas- 
sador residés,-is distant about two 
miles from the city, having the Moo- 
ta River between them, and is en- 
tirely occupied by the ambassador's 
suite and other British subjects. The 
garden is watcred by both rivers by. 
means of aqueducts, and produces 
Indian fruits and vegetables. Apple 
and peach trecs thrive here, and 
there is also an excellent vineyard. 
The present Peshwa Bajecrow is 
the son of the famous Ragobah (Ra- 
goonauth Row) of evil memory. His 
predécessor, Madhurow, sthe young 
‘Peshwa, died suddenly the 27th of 
October, 1795, when this prince was 
raised to the sdvercignty, but expe- 
rienced many vicissitudes, having 
been repestedly dethroned and re- 
instated by the chiefs of the contend- 
ing factions. His alliance with the 
British, concluded at Basscin on the 
30th Dec. 1802, established his power 
on a solid foundation, and he has 
ever since remained in undisturbed 
possession of the government.  Al- 
though his family is Brahminical, 
yet, not being of the highest order, 
the purcr classes of Bralaaes, refuse 
to eat with him; and at Nassuck, a 
place of pilgrimage, near the source 
of the Godavery, he was not allowed 
to descend by the same flight of steps 
used by the holy priests. The Poo- 
nah Brahmins affect an extreme pu- 
rity, and abstain from animal food, 
and some of them object to cating 
carrots; but,-notwithstanding their 
sanctified abstinence, they are held 
in ¢xtreme contemptjby their carni- 
vorous brethren of Bengal and Up- 
per Hindostan. = 


- ‘Among the yatives here beef is. 


never killed or eaten, except by very 
base tribes of Hindoos. Particular 
towns with’ Maharatta territories 
eepjoy the eX#tusive privilege of kill- 
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ing beef for sale; Koorsee, on the 
Krishna River, is one; and Wahi, 
or Wye, about: 50 miles to the south- 
ward of Poonah, is another. ‘The | 
burning of. widows with their hus- 
bands’ corpse is very frequent at 
Poonah, where five or six’ instances 
occur every.year; aud the immola- 
tion is usually performed at the june- 
tion of the Moota and Moola rivers, 
close to the British residency. 

The population of Poonah is not 
great for the metropolis of so exten- 
sive an empire, but it probably cx- 
ceeds 100,000. F'ormerly at the fes- 
tival of the Dusserah, on the 13th of 
October, the great Maharatta chicts 
used to attend at Poonah, accom- 
panied by prodigious bodies of their 
followers, by whom whole ficlds were 
devastated. Having celebrated this 
festival, they were accustomed to 
sct out on their predatory excursions 
into the neighbouring countries, 
where little distinction was made 
between friend and foc—-a Maha- 
ratta being remarkably impartial in 
his robberies. On some occasions, 
when invaded, the Muharattas not 
thinking Poonah worth preserving, 


have destroyed it with their own 


hands, after sending the archives and 
valuables to some of the nearest hill 
fortresses; and, in a state that can 
conveniently exist without a large 
capital, great advantages are gained 
in war by a release from such an in- 
cumbrance. 

Travelling distance from Bombay, 
98 miles; from Hyderabad, 387; 
from QOojain, 442; from Nagpoor, 
486; from Delhi, 913; and from 
Calcutta, by Nagpoor, 1208 tiles. 
(Rennel, M. Graham, Moor, Lord 
Valentia, Malet, $c.) ' 

PoonaKHaA.—A. town in Northern 
Hindostan, it the province of Bao- 
tan, situated on the east side of the 
Chaanchieu River. Lat. 27°. 56’. N. 
Long. 89°. 46’. E. This is the win- 
ter residence of the Deb Rajah, and 
being the warmest part of Bootan, is 
selected for the cultivation of exotics 
from the south: The palace of Poo- 
nakha resembles that-of Tassisudon, 
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but. is rafher more spacious, aud has 
in the same manner its citadel and 
vilded canopy. It is situated ona 
peninsula, washed on both sides by 
“the Matchien and Patchien Rivers, 
immediately before their junction, 
(Turner, §e.) 

Poonar.—A hilly and woody dis- 
trict belouging to the Nizam,. in the 
. province of Berar, situated between 
the 21st and 22d degrees of north 
latitude. The chief town is Poonar, 
and there is no river of consequence. 
Ry Abul Fazel, in 1582, it is de- 
scribed as follows: 

“ Sircar Poonar, containing five 
mahals ; revenue 13,440,000 dams.” 

Poonar.—A town in the Nizam’s 
lerritories, in the province of Berar, 
the capital of a district of the same 
name, 75 miles south from Ellich- 
poor, Lat, 2u°% 9’, N. Long. 78°. 
13’. KE. 

Poorsunnper.— A town on the 
S. W. coast of the Gujrat Peniusula. 
Lat. 219, 37’, N. Long. 69°. 50", Ei. 

Qn a high monntain in this dis- 
trict, visible from Bhattia, once stood 
the city of Goomtce, which was the 
metropolis of the Ranas of Poor- 
bunder, when their sway extended 
throughout the western quarters of 
the Gujrat Peninsula. It was de- 
stroyed by Jam Bhamence, the son 
of Jam Oner, who invaded the coun- 
try from Sindc, for the purpose of 
overturning the government of Poor- 
bunder. Legendary tales and songs 
state their passage of the Run at 
Mallia, which may be estecmed evi- 
‘lence of the extent of that curious 
swamp at an early period. In this 
“ttistrect there are several extensive 
works for ftising iron. ; 

By an agreement concluded in 
1808, Rana Serlanjee and Cocr Hal- 
ldjee of Poorbunder,sengaged with 
the Bombay govermnent not to per- 
init, instigate, or connive at, any act 
of piracy committed by any person 
under their authority, and also to 
‘abstain from plundering vessels in 
distress, Reeriprodal freedom of 
trade to be permitted: by botly par- 
ties, and an agent from. the Bombay 
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government to be allowed to reside 
at Poorbunder, to ascertajn that the 
articles of the treaty were correctly 
observed. (Macmurdo, Treaties, ye, 
gc.) 

PoornaH River, (Purana, full). 
—A river in the Deccan; which has 
its source in the Injardy Mills, from 
whence it flows west through the 


) abe of Berar, and falls into the 


‘uptee about 20 miles below Ruor- 
hanpoor. 

PoorunveER,( Parandar‘a).—A town 
belonging to the Maharatta Peshwa, 
in the province of Bejapoor, 17 iniles 
S. by E. from Poonah. Lat. 16° 
16’. N. Long. 74°. 5/1. 

PoovALoor.—A town in the Car- 
natic, 24 miles north from Tanjore. 
Lat. 119.6’. N. Long. 79°. 15’, E. 

Poorwah, (Purva)—A town in 
the Nabob of Oude’s tcrritories, 28 
miles S.S. W. from Lucknow. Lat. 
26°. 28’. N. Long. 86°. 44’. FE. e 

PooTELLAM.—A wn on the west 
coast of the Tsland of Ceylon, re- 
markable for its salt pans, Lat. 69. 

*.N. Long. 79°. 51. E. Yhe salt 
pans are furmed by an ium of the 
sea, Which overflows part ef the 
country between this place and Cal- 
penteen. A large quantity of salt 
was manufactured here by the Dutch, 
who considered their exclusive pos- 
session of this article as one of their 
greatest ineans of cuercing the kings 
of Canty-.as the latter could only 
procure this ffecessary through the 
medium of the Dutch. 

Since the British acquired Ceylon, 
the production of salt here has been 
almost entirely neglected, although 
it might be rendered profitable, aud 
is most eligibly situated for supply- 
ing the King of Candy’s dominions. 
(Percival, §c.) 

Popo Iste.—An island in the 
Eastern ihe 50. miles in cireum- 
ference, and situated about the 130th 
degree of east longitude. The. two 
clusters of. islands named. Bo. and 
Popolo lic nearly th. the same ga- 
rallel of latitude, the latter being of 
a more Inountainous surface than the | 
furmer. ‘They are inhabited, and 
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afford‘a supply of cocoa: nuts, salt, 
and dried fish. (Forrest, §c.) 
Poosukur, (07 Pokur).—A ccle- 
brated Hindoo, place of pilgrimage, 
in the province of Ajmeer, situated 


about four miles.from the city of Aj-- 


aneer. The town, which is not large, 
etauds on the shore of a romautic 
Jake (Pooshkor), from which it takes 
its name, It is said that at this place 
only is to be seen any sacred imagé 
of Brahma. His temple is closo 10 
the lake, small, plain, aud very an- 
cient; and the image is about the 
size of a man, with. four faces in a 
sitting posture, ‘The largest temple 
at this place is dedicated to the third 
incarnation of Vishnu, but only the 
ruins now remain, having been de- 
molished by the zeal of Aurengzcbe. 
Besides these there are many others 
of modern date, erccted to. every 
deity in the Hindoo caleadar, and 
amangst others “one dedicated to 
Mahadev a, whieh is the handsomest 
at the place, The banks of the lake 
are covered with small temples, pa- 
vilions, «nd choultries, built by the 
neighbouring rajabs at various times. 
The town of Pooshkur is divided 
into two quarters, containing alto- 
gether about 700 houses, the inha- 
bitants of which are mostly Brah- 
mins, and entirely dependent on cha- 
vifable contributions for a subsist- 
ence, Llere is also a Mahommedan 
mosgue, built by Byram dan, the 
fricud and tutor of tht Emperor Ac- 
ber. The marble used in most of 
the great buildings is dug out of 
-quarrics about seven miles to the 
west of Pooshkur. .'The country ex- 
tending west to the city of Meerta 
is flat,’ and. but. little cultivated. 
(Broughton, §e:). .< 
Poxcs.—A_ town on ‘the sca coast 
of the province of Trayancar,. 130 
miles N. W..-from; Oape:. -Comorin. 
Lat..9°. 28": N,. Jong. 76% 241, 
'Phis,is a popplous. place; ‘inhabited 
by many Mahommedaa, . Hindoo, 
aa Christian nferchants..”:"The ad- 
jacent country produces: abundance 


_ of rice, and may be called the gra- ' 
wary of Malabar.. The Duteh East. 


POSITRA. 


India Company had formerly a fac- 
tory here, for the purpose of procur- 
ing pepper. (J'ra Paolo, §c.) 

-Poro Jstx.—-This island is also 
named Pulo Sipora, or the Island of 


Good Fortune, and is situated off 


the south-western coast of Suunatra, 
N. W. of the Poggy Isles, and in- 
habited by the same race, ‘with the 
same manners.and language. When 
this island was visited, in 1750, by 
Mr. John Saul, the tewns or villages 
contained nearly 1000 inhabitants ; 
and, in 1757, when Captain Forrest 
made his inquiries, there was not any 
material altcration. In length this 
island may be estimated at 33 miles, 
by eight the average breadth, and it 
is described as being almost entirely 
covered with wood. (/Marsden, Sc.) 
PorTonovo.-—A town on the sea- 
coast of the Carnatic, 117 miles 
S. 8S. W. from Madras, and 32 miles 
S.-by W. from Pondicherry. Lat, 
11° 30’. N. Long. 79°. 52! EK. 
PosiTRa.—A piratieal town and 
fortress in the western extremity of 
the Gujrat Peninsula, situated in 
the district of Oka, near to the town 
of that name, and in sight of Bate. 
Lat. 22°. 23’. N. Long. 69° 17%. Li. 
By an agreement executed on the 
28th Dec. 1807, Coer Meghrajee, of 
this place, engaged with the Bombay 
govern ment not to permit, instigate, 
or connive at, any act of piracy com- 
mittcd by any person under his com- 
mand, and also to abstain from plun- 
dering vessels ‘in distress, A free 
commerce to be permitted to all 
British vessels paying the regulated 
duties. ‘These’ precautions do not 
appear to have been effectual, 25, 1 
1809, Positra surrendered‘to a British 
military force, and the: walls were 
levelled with the ground. It bad 
long been in tke possession ofa band 
of pirates and: frecbooters, who kopt 
the adja¢ent. territory in a state of 
desolafion, and had bafiled, the ut- 
most efforts of the neighbouring: 
chieftains.’ Th the neighbourhood of 
this place there*is -stil] a village of 
rote sed: pirates, who do. not culti- 
vate |ground <stifficient to’ raisc the 
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necessaries of life, trusting to the 
success of their depredations. ‘The 
gopce chundun, a white clay for 
marking the forehead, taken from a 
holy tank near Positra, sells at Bom- 
bay for six rupees per maund. (Afac- 
murdo, Treaties, Sc.) 

PowaLty.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Tinnevelly. 20 miles S. W. 
from Madura, Lat. 9°. 39’. N. Lone. 
77°, 59, EB. 

PoWANGHUR, (Pavanghar). — 
strong hill fort in the Maharatta- rs 
ritories, in the province of Gujrat,a 
few miles distant from the town of 
Chumpancer. — Lat. 22° 31% N. 
Long. 73° 39% 1. 

Powanghur is an immeuse rock, 
every where nearly perpendicular, 
about 600 yards high, and inacees- 
sible except on the north side, which 
is fortified with five walls. On the 
summit of all is a rock, on which 
stands a celebrated Hlindoo temple, 
the ascent to which is by 240 steps. 
Notwithstanding its formidable posi- 
lion, it was taken, in 18038, by the 
British tor ces, after a very slight re- 
sistance. (6th Register, ve) 

Puatas Istes.—A cluster of i is- 
lands, shoals, aud farge rocks of 
considerable extent, in the [astern 
Seas, being six leagues from north 
tu scuth, and stretehing three or fonr 
Jeagues to the eastward of the island. 
Lat. 23°. 50’. N. Long. 116° 45’. E. 

PRIAMAN.—A_ town situated on 
the S. W. coast of Sumatra, Lat. 
O°. 36’. S. Lone. 99°. 43’. BE. In 
1685 this was the East India Com- 
pany’s chicf settlement on the is- 


land, the troops embarked for the: 
eres SON amounting to 300 men, and 


the artillery to 49 pioees of ordnance. 
(Bruce, 5c.) 

PRINCE OF Wares’ ISLAND, (Pulo 
oe Betel-nut' Feland).—Aun is- 
land situated off. the: west coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, the »N. EF. 
point of which is in pat 5. 25’. N. 
Long. 100°. 19'..E a ; 

This island is * ‘an irregular four- 
sided figure, and, 6omputed tg con- 
tuinnearly 160squaramiles.'Thi pngh- 
vut the centre of tie‘isiend there is 


island from tl Quedah shore. 


storm has never Leen telt here. 


and nearly. the: = 
and cast sides-of the island, afe ina 
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a range. of lofty hills, decreasing j in 
magnitude as they approach “the 
south, and from these flow numerous 
fine stre ams, Which supply the island 
abundantly with water. The har- 
bour is formed by the narrow strait 
which separates the north side of the 
It 
is capacious, affords good anchorage 
for the largest chips, and is so well 
defended from the winds that a 
The 
principal entrance is 10 the N. W. 
but there is also a fine channel to 
the southward. Violent squalls are 
occasionally experienced, but they 

rarcly continue more than an hour. 

With the exception of January 
and February, which are the dry 
hot invaths, the island is seldom a 
few day without rain; the heaviest 
falls about November and December. 
The flag staff hill, which is nearly 
the highest in the island, is estimat- 
ed to rise 2500 feut above the leyel 
of the sea. fere the thermometer 
never ascends above 78° seldam 
above 74°, aud falls to 66°. while on 
the plain it ranges from 762% to 90°. 
The distance of George ‘Town from 
the foot of the hills is tive miles, and 
from thence to the flag staff is three 
miles more, 

‘The soil of this island is various ; 
generally a light black mould mixed 
with gravel, clay, and in many parts 
sandy. «Khe whole island had been 
for ages covered with an immense 
forest, trom which originated a fine 
ve retable mould formed by the de- 
cayed. leaves, which, as the woods 
were Cleared, and the surface ex- 


- posed to the weather, in a consider- 


able degree’ disappeared ; bat the 
soil in the interior is ‘still cqual to 
any: sort. of cultivation. These fo- 
rests produc excellent timber for 
ship building; anid supply masts of - 
any dimensions-—lower masts of one. , 
picce haviag porn procured here.for 

a 74 gun ship. - 
lé of the ‘santh 


state of. cultivation, Thé ‘principal , 7 
productions are pepper, betel yut, © 


ich of: the north, — 
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betel leaf, cocoa nuts, coffee, sugar, 
paddy, ginger, yams, sweet potatoes, 
and a great varicly of veretables. 
‘Lhe fraits are the mangosteen, ram- 


bosteen, pine apples, guavas, oranges, — 


cifrons, pomegranates, &e. The ex- 
Olics raised here are cloves, nutmegs, 
cinnainon, pimento, Xyapootee, co- 
lalava, and a number of other plants 
from the Moluceas and Eastern Isles, 
Pepper is the chief article of culti-\ 
vation; the quantity raised in 1804 
was calculated at two millions of 
ponnds, 

The clastic gum vine (urecola 
elastica) or Aimerican caout-chouc, 
is found'in great pleuty on Prince of 
Wales’ Island. It is about the thick- 
ness of the arm, almost round, with 
a strong ash-coloured bark, much 
cracked and divided longitudinally, 
with points at small disiances that 
send out roots, byt seldom branches. 
It cteeps along the ground to the 
distance of morethan 200 paces, and 
then ascends among the branches of 
high trees. The milky juice of the 
vine is drawn off by wounding the 
hark, or by eutting the vine in pieces, 
The best is procured from the oldest 
vines, which will yield two-thirds of 
their weight of gum. The chemical 
properties of this vegetable milk sur- 
prisingly resemble those of animal 
milk. 

The fort here is ill built, and in- 
capable of defence frqm itize and 
construction; the sea has also for 
some time been making rapid en- 
crouchments on it. The public roads 
are wide, aud extend many miles 
round the town; and there are se- 
veral good: bridges over the river, 
which were built by the Company’s 
artificers and ihe Bengal convicts ; 
the latter are likewise employed in 
making briéks.. The, markets are 
well supplied ‘with fish of various 
kinds and of excellent qitality, poul- 
try of all sorts, pork, grain of every 
description, and great profusion of 
fine ‘ruits and vegetables." 'The beef 
and veal are not of a good qualfly ; 
sheep are imported from Bengal and 
fig Coast of Coromandel ; goat mut- 
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ton is procured from the Malay Pc. 
ninsula and Sumatra. Milk, bread, 
and butter, arc very dear, and the 
first very scarce. 

Almost all the country ships bound ° 
to the eastward, particularly those 
for China, touch here, where they 
refresh and purchase such articles of 
trade as they have room for. The 
East India Company’s ships bound 
to China touch also bere, and load 
lac quantities of tin, canes, rat- 
tans, sago, pepper, betel nut, biche 
de mar, bird nests, &e. for the China 
market, as alxo to serve for dunnage 
for their teas to Enrope; and in this 
small island now centres the whole 
trade: of the Straits of Malacca and 
adjacent islands. 

IMPORTS. 

From Bengal.—Opinm, grain, iron, 
steel, marine stores, and picee woods, 
These last generally consist of hum- 
mums, gurrahs, baftacs, cossaes, tan- 
jebs, mamoudies, chintzes, kurwahs, 
taffetas, and bandanas. 

From the Coromandel Coast.— 
Salt, tobacco, pnujam cloths, blue 
cloths, coir rope and yarns, hand- 
kerchicfs, chintzes, and a small quan- 
lity of fine goods. : 

From Bombay and the Malabar 
Coast.—Cotton, salt, a few piece 
goods, red wood, sandal wood, shark 
fins, fish mote, putchuck, myrrh, Su- 
rat piece goods, oil, &c. 

From the west coast of Sumatra.— 
ei ad benzoin, camphire, and gold 

ust. 

Irom Acheen and Pedecr.—Gold 
dust, betel nut, white and red, cut 
and chickney, pepper, ricc, and 
Acheen cloths, = 

V'rom Diamond Point.~Rattans, 
sago, brimstone, and gold dust. 

From the east coast.—T'in, pepper, 
Java arrack, sufyar, oil, rice, tobacco, 
&e. &e. 

From Junk Ccylton.—Tin, bird 
nests, biche de mar, sepun, and ele- 
phants’ teeth: .. -. - : 
From Tringario.— Pepper and gold 
worked cloths." | 

Frem Borneo,-—Gold dust, sago, 
and back wood.) 
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From the Molaccas.—Spices. 

FromChina—T ea, sugar, lustrings, 
velvet, paper, umbrellas, china ware 
of all kinds, quicksilver, nankeens, 
‘tutenague, sweetmeats, pickles, and 
every articie required by the Chinese 
settlers; raw silk, copper ware, china, 
camphor, china root, allum, &c. 

EXPORTS. 

To Sumatra east and west coast. 
—All the various piece goods im- 
ported from Bengal, the coast, and 
Bombay, cotton, opium, iron, and 
tobacco. 

‘Yo Junk Ceylon.—Piece goods and 
epi. . 

lo Tringano, Java, Borneo, Ce- 
Iebes, and the Moluccas.—Ivon, steel, 
opium, Bengal piece goods, blue 
cloth, European coarse blue, red, 
and green cloths, and coarse cutlery. 

To China,— Opium, cotton, rat- 
tans, betel nut, pepper, bird nests, 
sandal wood, shark fins, Sumatra 
camphor, tin, biche de mar, catch, 
and sepun. : 

To Bengai and Coromandel.—Pep- 
per, tin, betel nut, cut and chickney, 
rattans, camphor, gold dust, &c. 

Of these exports a great propor- 
tion were originally imported. Tn 
1810 the prime cost of woollens ex- 
ported to Prince of Wales’ Island, by 
the East India Company, amounted 
only to 445l. 

The settlement here was origin- 
ally established at an enormous cx- 
peuse, with a view of constituting 
it a great ship building depot and 
arsenal; but so little did it ulti- 
mately answer this expectation, that, 
in 1807, it was stated by the civil 
‘architect at Prince of Wales Island, 
that a shif built there would cost 
three times .as much as one built at 
Rangoon or Bassein. : 

* From fhe appearance of many 
parts iv the interior of the islaud, 
and the number of tombs that were 
discovered soon after the colony was 
formed, the tradition of its. having 
béen formerly inhabited:seems to be 
entitled to credit; “when taken pos- 
sesston of, however, there weré only 
a few miserable. fishermcn on the 


- island, where 
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sea coast. In 1785 it was cranted 
to Captain Francis Licht, of a conn- 
try ship, by the King of Queda, as 
a marriage portion with his daughter. 
Captain Light transferred it to the 


East India Company, and was by 
them appointed Jrst governor of the 
> arrived in August, 

1786. ‘The early settlers had great 

Afficulties to contend with; an im- 

Bais forest was to be cut down, 
“swamps to be drained, and ravines 
filled up. Within the first year Go 

Chiuese familics removed from the 

adjoining countries and scttled here. 

When Prince of Wales Island was 
occupied by the Mast India Com- 
pany, they agreed to pay the King 
of Queda 6000 dollars annually, as 
an indemnification for the loss of 
revenue he was likely to sustain. Ju 
1800, by a new treaty, he ceded 
along the opposite coast 15 miles in 
Jength, and three in breadth p in 
consideration of waich the tribute 
was rajsed to 10,000 dollars per an- 
num, at which it still continues. 

Captain Light dicd in 1794, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Manningham, 
who died sevon after in Bengal. In 
1796 Major Macdonald took charge 
of the government, and died at Ma- 
dras in 1799. Lie was succeeded by 
Sir George Leith, who lived and re- 
turned to Europe. ‘The Hon. C. A. 
Bruce, brother to the Earl of Elgin, 
arrived-ey governor ou the 24th of 
March, 1810? and died next De- 
cember, universally regretted. "This 
island is resorted to by invalids from 
Bengal and the Coromandel coast 
for a change of air; but, if we may 
draw. any inference from. the rapid 
mortality of the governors, the change 
is not for the better...“ 

In: 1801-2 the. total numbcr of 
inhabitants. amounted to 10,310, of 
which number 1222 were slaves; in 
1805 the inhabitants .of all descrip- 
tions were ‘estimated at 14,000, and 
have since. been progressively in- 
creasing, and .exbibit an uncomaon 
diversity of:races. “Here ure to be 
seen Jfritish, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Anericans, Arabs, Parsces, Chines@, 
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Chulias, Malays, Buggesses, Bir- 
mans, Siamese, Javanese, &c. &c. 
The settlement having risen in im- 
portance, the Company, in 1805, 
determined to constitute it a regular 
governinent, subordinate only to the 
Governor-Gencral of India ; but, on 
account of the cnokmous expense 
incarred by the establishment, some 


modifications have since taken place, 


Sir G. Leith, Elmore, Hovwison, 
Marsden, Johnson, &e.) 

_Prinees Ysce—An island situ- 
ated off the north-westernmost ex- 
tremity of the Island of Java. Lat, 


6°, 30%. 8S. Long. 105°. 12%. E, The- 


land is in general low and woody ; 
the highest eminence on it is called 
hy the English the Pike. In 1604 
it was uninhabited ; but it now con- 
tains a town, named Samadang, di- 
vided into two parts by a river of 
brackish water, Turtle may be had 
heré, as also fish, deer, plantains, 
ge apples, rite of the mountain 


ind, yams, and other vegetables. 


(Stavorinus and Notes, Sc.) 
Prome.—A town in the Birman 
empire, named also Pecage Mew. 
Lat. 18°. 50’. N. Long. 95°. KE. 
This city was the original and na- 
tural boundary of the Birman em- 
pire to the south, although conquest 
has stretched their dominions sc- 
veral degrees further. ‘This town Is 
Jarger and more populous than Ran- 
goon, Which containg 30,000 mha- 
bitants, and its market is also better 
supplied. At the upper end of the 
present city are to be seen the ruins 
of the ancient city of Prome; the 
modern fort is nothing more than a 
pallisadoed enclosure, with earth 
thrown up behind it. Adjacent to 
the town there is a royal menagerie 
of elephants, consisting of two rows 
-of lofty and well built ‘stables, in 


which these animals are todged dur- 


ing the rains. 


. Many ages.ago Promic was the ro- 


sidence of a dynasty of Pega: kings, 
be&ve the country ad submitted. to 


the Birman yoke ; ‘at present, al6ng 


with the province, it forms the jag-* 


Hire, or estate of the King of Avi's 


PUCKHOLI. 


second son. The chief exports are 
stone flags and timber. <A_ teak 
plank, three inches thick, and from 
16 to 20 feet long, may here be pur- , 
chased for half-a-crown. (Symes, &c.) 
~~ Pusna.—aA town. in the province 
of Bengal, 63 iniles E. from Moor- 
shedabad. - Lat, 24°. N. Long. 89°. 
2’. Ee , 

PuckuoLl, (Pazali)—A district 


to the north of the province of Ta-- 


hore, situated about the 34th degree 
of north latitude, and bounded on 
the west by the Indus. By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, this territory is de- 
scribed as follows: 

“ Sirear Puckely measures in 
length 35, and in breadth 25 coss. 
Ov the east es Cashmere ; on the 
north, Kinore; on the south, the 
country of the Gehker tribe; and, 
on the west, is Attock Benares. 'Ti- 
mur left a small number of troops to 
keep possession of this quarter, and 
some of their descendants are there 
to this day. Snow is continually 
falling in the mountains of this dis- 
trict, and sometimes in the plairs, 
The winter is very severe, but the 
summer heat moderate. Like Tin- 
dostan, Puckely has periodical rains. 
Here are three rivers—the Kishen- 
gung, the Behut, and the Sinde, 


The language of the inhabitants 


has no affinity with those of Cash- 
mere, ZAahbulistan, or Hindostan. 
Nakhud and barley are the most 
plentiful grains here. Apricots, 
peaches, and walnuts grow wild. 
Formerly, the rajahs of the coun- 
try were tributary to Cashmere.” 
‘Distant as is the period since Abul 
Fazel wrote, we have very hive 
more recent information ‘respecting’ 
this remote region than whit he 
hes sapplicd. ‘The whole of this 
province now fies to the east: of the 
Tudas ; but it is supposed in ancient 
times to haye occupied also a tract 
of country of the Western side. The 
common road ‘front: Cashmere to tlie 
Indusiics through Puckoli territory ; 
but the ithabitgiits.are'so notorious 
for af fierce andy predatory disposi- 
tion, ithat thd’rdute is“ esteemed too 
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hazardous, ‘The district in general 
is of a mountainous surface, parti- 
cularly from) Muzifferabad tu Ba- 
ganar on the Indus; the inbabitants 
‘thinly scattered into distinct petty 
principalities, subject to. chiefs of 
the Patan or Atghan race. (Abul 
Fazel, Iennel, Foster, &c.) 
PuckHoL1.—A_ town situated to 


the north of the Lahore province, in. 


the district of Puckholi, of which it 
is the capital, 30 miles E. from the 
Indus. Lat. 38°. 46’. N. Long, 72°, 
3’. KE. | 

Pucou.og, (Paclu).—A town in 
the provinee of Bengal, district of 
Dacea Jelalpoor, 34 miles N.N. W. 
from Dacca, Lat. 24°, 8. N. Long. 
89°. 55’. E. 

Pupucotta, (Puducata).—A town 
in the Southern Carnatic, in the Po- 
lygar territorics, 32 miles S. 8S. W. 
from Faujore. Lat. 16° 20% N. 
Long. 78°. 59". K. This was form- 
erly the capital of Tondiman, which 
was the hereditary title of a polygar, 


and not the name of an individual. — 


PutmMary.—A town in the Ni- 
ziun’s dominions, in the province of 
Aurangabad, 30 miles west of Jal- 
napoor, Lat. 19° 59”, N. Long. 
76°. 3'. E. | | 

Putuicat, (Valiacata).— A town 
on the sea-coast of the Carnatic, 25 
miles N. from Madras. Lat, 13°. 
26’, N. Long. 80° 25’.,.E. The lake 


of Pullicat, on which it stands, ap-. 


pears to owe its existence to the 
seas breaking through a low sandy 
beach, and overflowing the lands 
within, Its communications with 
the sca are extremely narrow. . "This 
ds kauis in extent 33 miles from north 
to south, 1b miles across inthe broad- 
est part, and comprelends several 
large islands. eae ti 
«The Dutch established themselves 
here so early as -1609,,when they 
built a square fort named Geldiia ; 
to which, atter the loss of Nega- 
patam, the chief government of their 
settlements on the Coromandel Coast 
was transferred. . ‘Their principal im- 
ports were arrack, sugar, Japan cop- 
per, spices, and atherarticles, brought 


§e. 
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from Batavia. In 1795, in conse- 
quence of the war with the Duteh, 
pussession was takdén of Pullicat, 


and itis now compyehended in the 
northern division ¥, the Ayeot col- 


lecturship. (Reypnel, Fre Puolo, 


rence, situgted off the N. W. ex- 
remity of 4he Island of Sumatra. 
Lat. 5°. 39". N. Long. 95°. 304. 35. 

Puto Baniack Iste“— A small 
island, about 25 miles in circum- 
ference, situated off the west coast 
of Sumatra, between the second aud 
third degrees of north latitude. 

- Puro Dammer IsLe.—<An island, 
about 30 miles in circumference, si- 
tuated off the southern extremity of 
Gilolu. Lat. 19. 8. Loug. 128°. 
25’. BE. 

PuLo Canninaz Istz.—A small 
island on the southern coast of Java, 
from which it is separated by a nar- 
row strait. In length it may be esti- 
mated at 20 miles, by six the average 
breadth, Lat. 7°, 50'. 8. Long. 109°. 
23’. K. 

PuLto Conponre IsLeEs.—A cluster 
of small islands in the Eastern Seas, 
situated olf the south of Cambodia. 
Lat. 8°. 40". N. Long, 106°, 42’ ©. 
The principal island is 12 miles in 
length, and about three in breadth. 

"This island is in the form of a 
crescent. and consists.of a ridge of 
peaked hills. “On the east side of 
the isJand there is a spacious bay 
of good anchorage. At the bottum 
of the bay there is a, village, situ- 
ated ona fine sandy beach. The 
inhabitants. of Pulo. Condore are 


mostly refiigees from.Cochin China, 


anil are capable of supplying ships 
with same refreshments, ‘Their fiat 
faces, and little. long ¢yes, denote a. 
Chinese origi, but the spoken lan-: 
wuare of. China is not intelligible to 
them... When the matter is written 


to them in the Chinese character .it 


is perfectly intelligiWe.. =. 
7 Iehe English had a settlement here 


until 1704, when an insurrection 
teak place among the Malay svle 
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diers, who first set fire to the Com- 
pany’s warehouses, and then mur- 
dered Mr, Catihpoole, the governor, 


aud the greatest part of the Lnglish 


on the island. \'l'o this treachery 
the Mutays are qwipposed to have 
been instigated bythe Cochin Chi- 
nesc, in order to oh{ain posseson 
of the Company’s treayure, estimated 
at 22,000 tael. 
&c. §c.) a 
PuL.o Mintaov. — An iJand, si- 
tuated off the west coast of Suma- 
tra, about the 98th degree of east 
longitude. In length it may be esti- 
mated at 34 miles, by 12 miles the 
average breadth. * 
Putoxum Iste.— One of the 
smallest of Banda isles, named by 
all the early navigators Polarvon. 
Lat. 5°. 35’. N. Long, 129°. 45. 1. 
The English East India Company 
obtained possession of this island so 
eany as 1617, but were repeatedly 
expelled by thee Duteh. In March, 
1665, it was formally delivered up 
by the Dutch to the English, but in 
so desolated a state (the whole of the 
spice trees being destroyed), that 
this station, which had been the 
subject of so many treaties and ne- 
votiations, was rendcred totally use- 
fess for cight years. In 1666 it was 
re-occupied by the Dutch. (Bruce, 
ge. &e.) : 
PuLoway Istr.—A small island, 
about 20 miles in circumi{erence, si- 
tuated off the nortH-west coast of 
Sumatra, Lat. 55°. 53’. N. Long. 
95°. 45’, E.. This island is about 
five leagues distant from the mouth 
of the Acheen River, and was once 
a volcano, sulphur being 
it. (Forrest, Se.) 
PuLwatt.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, 36 miles south from 
the city of Delhi. Lat. 28°. 11’. N. 
Long. 77°, 18. E. ' According to 
Abul L’azel, this place is the northeé n 
boundary of the Agra province, af- 
ter which that of Delhi com- 
igzices, da os 
UNDA, (Pun 


yoda) —A towa ‘in 
the province of. Bejapoor, 25 miles 


eS. 1:. from Goa, and ficar the 8. W.. 


(Statyton, a 


found on | 


PUNDERPOOR. 


extremity of the territory belonging 
to the Poonah Maharattas. Lat, 
15°. 20’. N. Long. 74°.3/. Ki. 
Punpy, (Punyada)—A town in 
the Northern Civcars, 64 miles S. W." 
from Ganjam, Lat. 18°. 43/.N, 


‘Long. 84°. 40’. I. 


PuNDERPOoR, (Pwiyadharapara). 
—A town in the Maharatta territo- 


Yes, in the province of Bejapoor, 


situated on the left bank of the Ri- 


‘ver Beemal, 86 miles S. FE. from 


Poonah. Lat, 17° 56’. N. Long. 
75°. 12'. E. 

This town is not. very large, but 
regularly and well built. ‘The streets 
are broad, well paved, and adorned 
With handsome houses, almost all the 
principal members of the Maharatta 
empire haying dwellings here. The 
Peshwa’s house is handsome, but 
"luckojee Holkar’s is still more ele- 
gant. Nana Furnavese, Rastia, 
Parseram Bhow, and others, had 
houses here. Sindia has not any 
place of residence, but his mother 
had several. 

The market is very extensive and 
well supplied, not only with grain, 
cloth, and the productions of the 
country, but with a varicty of ng- 
lish articles, there being a whole 
street of boras’ (Mahommedan ped- 
lers) shops, in which the merchants 
of Bombay and Poonsh are. con- 
cemed. ‘Lhe first story of the build- 
ings here are of stone, the second of 
brick, and make a handsome ap- 
pearance. Leading from the town 
to the river are several fine ranges 
of stone steps, and tho front nevt 
the river is faced with a wal. v4 
stonc. ere 

‘Punderpoor is very pepulous and 
prosperous. ‘The country to the 
south is well wooded and watered, 
and near the.town the soil is good : 
but the Brahmins assert, that the 


_lands around it are so holy that no 


grain will grow on them, and that 
they nner nothing but a consc- 
crated shrub. ‘The temple here is 


dedicated to a subordinate incarna- 


tion of Vishnu, under the name of 


-Wittoba, which is said to have taken 


PURNEAT. 


place at no veryremote period. He 
is sculptured in stone, about the 
size of a man, and standing with 
his feet parallel to cach other. 
{ Moor, Sc). 
~ Punpua.—See Pounrran. 

Puncanoon.—A_ fortified town, 
now comprehended within the Ba- 
lavhaut ceded districts, 117 miles 
W. by N. from Madras. 
19’. N. Long. 78°. 42°. E. ‘T'wo 
thirds of the Punganoor district were 
acquired by the company in 1799, 

Punsar, (or I'ite Waters).—The 
province of Lahore is oftener named 
the Punjab than Lahore, buat the 
Punjab being only a part of that 
province, aud the term being ap- 
plicd to the natural division of the 
country, it properly includes part 
also of Mooltan, ‘The eastern boun- 
dary of the Punjab is properly the 
ridge of snowy mountains, froin 
whence its rivers spring; but, ina 
more limited sense, the Punjab means 
the country situated to the west of 
the hilly tract. = 

The territory designated by the 
hame of the Punjab is very exten- 
sive, and remarkably. fertile, pro- 
ducing abundantly all the necessa- 
rics of life, besides wine, sugar, in- 
dizo, cotton, and many luxuries. Tn 
the tract between the Jhylum and 
the Indus there are salt-imines, 
Which furnish inexhaustible stores 
of that article. The lower part of 
the Punjab, towards Mooltan, is 
flat and marshy, and inundated Jike 
Bengal, by the ‘periodical rains, 
“hich fall between the months of 
» a" stober, ey Sg 

; or Panchanada, is 


Wacrtu wyo 1 Celebrated streams, 


that fall into the Indus, the Indus 
itself not being one, ‘Ihe names of 
the five rivers are—1. ghe Sutuleje ; 
2. the Beyah; 3. the Ravey; 4. 
the Chinaub; and-5. the Jbylum, or 
Behut. (Rennel, Colebrooke, §c.) 
Punucca.—A small village’ in 
Northern Hindostan,. in ‘the’ pro- 
vince of Bootan.’..Lat. 27°. 237, 
N. Long. €9°. 23’. E., -The moun- 
tains in the vicinity of Panugga are 


Lat. 13°. 4 i 
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among the highest in Bootan. The 
peasantry here use, as a manure, 
pine-leaves, which yre heaped toge- 
ther, and left to Jerment and rot; 
after which they afe esteemed a good 
mane. The sfstiferous insect, so 
tr¢ublesome tY the southward, at 

this 


EM, (Purinya)—A_ large 
if the province of Bengal, 
about the 26th degree of 
north tatitude. To the vorth it is 
bounded by the Morung hills, in the 
Nepaul territories ; on the south by 
Monghir and Rajemall; to the cast 
it has Dinagepoor; and to the west 
Tirhoot and Boglipoor, By Abul 
Pazcl, in 1582, it is described as 
follows :-— 

“ Sircar Pooreneah, containg nine 
mahals ; revenue 6,408,793 dams. 
This Sircar furuixtes 100 cavalry, 
and 5000 infintry.” : 

This district (uaméd also Scerpoor 
Dulmalpoor) forms, beyond — the 
Ganges, the north-west boundary of 
Bengal, towards Behar on the one 
side, and the Morang country to the 
north. Purneah comprises | 5119 
square miles, of a fertile, compact, 
well-watered flat—producing rice, 
oil, pulse, wheat, with almost all the 
ordinary greens for home consump- - 
tion. It produces also, opium and 
saltpetre for foreign commerce ; to 
which may he added fir-masts, and 
other valuable timber, from the Mo- 
rung forests. ‘The northern part of 
this district, bordering on the Mou- 
rung, is very thinly inhabited, being 
covered with immense woods of 
saul and other timber; but sneh 
parts of this tract as have been 
cleared are fertile, and suit ex- 
tremely well for the cultivation both 
of rice: and indigo, the latter being 
one of the staple commodities. 

- Purneah, trom the extent and 
goodness of the pasture land, is cn- 
abled to export a congiderable quan- 


tity of ghee, or buffaloes’ butter cfa> 


rified® and itis particularly distin- 
guished for an excellent brecd of 
draught and carriage bullocks, Only 
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this district and Sircar Sarum pro- 
duce bull6cks yof a standard suited 


for the conveynce of the baggage 


aud artillery att\ched to the Bengal 
army ;.for which }urpose above 5000 


locks are well proporKoned, ' 
in size, capable of gread, exertion 
and very superior to the*draught 
cattle in Calcutta. ‘The Company’s 
eatile are allowed a certain quantity 
of gram per day, which they do not 
always receive; but when fed for 
slaughter, the carcase actually sur- 
passes the best English beef. 

About 1790, the result of an of- 
ficial inquiry in the Purneah district 
found $0,914 husbandmen holding 
leases, and 22,324 artilicers paying 


grqund-rent, ine2784 villages, and 


tpon 2531 square miles. Allowing 
five to a family§ this gives more than 
203 toa square mile, In 1801, the 
result of the replies of the collectors 
in Bengal to the questivis circulated 
by the board of revenue, proved, 
that the Purneah district contained 
1,430,000 inhabitants, in the propor- 
tion of seven Mahommedans to 10 
Hindoos. ‘The chief rivers are, the 
Cosah and Mahanada, and the prin- 
cipal towns, Purneah and Tanje- 
oor. . 
During the Mahoyimedan govcrn- 
ment: this: was a frontier muitary 
province, under the rule of a toajdar, 
subordinate to the soubahdar, or 
viceroy, but possessing a great de- 
‘gree of independence... Syef. Khan 
is the most famous of the provincial 
rulers, and governed until his death 
in 1159, Bengal year, under the 
successive viceroyaltics of Jaflicr 
_ Sujah and Aliverdi Khan. - In 1139, 
he extended by conquest the linifs 


of his jurisdiction towards Bahar | 


beyond the Cosah, and‘added a con- 
‘siderable portjon of productive ter- 
fitory on. 


usurped .by Shouket Jung,-or Kha- 


) b side of.Morupg. He - 
was succegped by Soulet. Juify, on - 
whose death the ‘foujdarry was 


QUANTONG. 


dim Hosscin Khan; but this rebel- 
lion was quashed in A. D. 1768 by 
Cossim Ali Khan, the rcigning Na- 
bob of Bengal, (J. Grant, Cole- 
brooke, $c.) 

— Purneau.—aA_ town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Purneah, 
124 miles N. W. by N. from Moor- 
shedabad. Lat. 25°, 45’. N. Long. 
88°, 23’, E. 

Pourrau, (or Pundua).—A town in 


“the province of Bengal, district of 


Rajemal, 10 miles N. 1. from Maul- 


da, Lat. 25°. 9. N. Long. 88% 9’. 
BE. In A.D. 1353 this was a royal 


residence, the capital of Tyas, the 
second independent sovereign of 
Bengal, at whieh time it was be- 
sieged and taken by the Inmperor 
Veroze. During the reign of Rajah 
Causa, the Hindoo monarch of Ben- 


gal, who dicd in 1392, the city of 


Pundua was much extended, and 
the Brahminical religion flourished. 
His son, who becaine a convert to 
the Mahommedau faith, removed 
the seat of government back to Gour 
again, Some of the ruins of this city 
still remain, particularly the Adcena 
mosque, aud the pavement of a very 
long street. Stewart, Rennel, Se.) 
Putran Somnavut, (Patana Soma- 
nathe)—A. town on the south-west 
coast of the Gujrat Peninsula, dis- 
trict of Pattan. Lat. 20°. 57%. N. 
Long. 70°. 23’. i. By Abal Pazel 
it is described as tollows -—"* This is 
a large town on the sea-shore, with 
astone fortinaplain, (TM + | 
place of great religious 
the town and temple - 
and destroyed by Ma: 
ni, A. 1). 1024. In piece 3 
period it was cong = « 
Nagre Rajpoots by t 006 Soitae 
tore Rajpoots, who > asued the 
sovercignty ef Sorut. oe 


ID 8 eS 


. Q. 


QUANTONG.—A town in the Bir- 


man empire, situated on the south- 


QUEDAH. 


east side of the Ava River, 25 miles 
distant from the frontiers of the Yu- 
nan, in China. Lat. 24% 92’. N. 
. Long. 96°, 55’. E. : 
“© Quepan, (Kiddeh).— A Malay 
principality in the peninsula of Ma- 
lacca, situated on the west coast, be- 
tween the fifth and eighth degrees of 
north latitude,and immediately oppo- 
site to Prince of Wales’ Island. Scen 


from the latter the Quedah coast . 


presents a considerable plain, cover- 
cc with close wood, through which 
winds a river navigable for small 
craft up to the foot of the high moun- 
tains; from behind which, as viewed 
from George’s town, the sun rises. 

This country extends along the 
coast about 150 miles, and is from 
20 to 35 miles in breadth, but the 
cultivated land no where excceds 20 
milcs from the shore. From ‘Trang 
to Purlis the sea coast is sheltered 
by many islands, the distance being 
24 Ieagues, low, and covered with 
woods. 'The water is also remark- 
ably shallow, ships being obliged to. 
anchor a great distance from the 
shore. Along this tract 11 rivers 
cmpty themselves into the sea, but 
navigable for boats only. 

The principal sea-port, called Que- 
dah by strangers, and Quallah Ba- 
lany by the natives, lies in Lat. 6°. 
N. The river is navigable for ves- 
cls of 300 tons; but the entrance is 
choked up by a flat mud bank, over 
which at spring tides there is only 
nine feet water, and the road where 
ships of burthen anchor is above two 
leagucs from the shore. At the 
mouth of the river, which is 300 


,a:a.c-wide, there was a small brick . 


fort, but it #s now in ruins. Both 


The river here is narrow, bug: 
the country level: and cul@f% 
but a little way above: Alliges 
sround rises, the river becoses: 
rapid, and navigable only s08p 


considerable trade 
blishment of Prince of Walcs’ Island; 
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-The entire country of Quedah is 
extremely well watered by 24 ri- 
vers ; all navigable for prows, and 
some of them for larger ‘vessels. 
Qualla Mooda isfa shallow. rapid * 
river, but conven##nt on: account of 
its fcommunicafon with ithe tin 
miges; the anmial produce of which 
isAbout 1000 feculs, and might be 
more. -The country 
A is less cultivated than 
e north; but, being a flat 
country, supplicd with’a redund- 
ance of moisture, it is extremely 
productive of rice, and abounds al- 
so with buffaloes, bullocks, and 
poultry. 

The commodities of Quedah are 
tin, elephants’ teeth, wax, Kc. and 
the imports the same as at the other 
Malay ports—opium and Spanish 
dollars composing the most valuable 
part of the cargo. It was a place of 
efore the eata- 


since. which the commerce has been 


mostly transferred to the latter, 


In 1786 an agreement was enter- 
cd into with the King of Quedah for 


the cession of Pulo Penang, now 
-Prince of Wales’ Island, .to the Brie 
tish. In May, 1792, a regular treaty 
of peace and amity, to continue as 
long as the sun and moon give light, 
was concluded; by which the East 
India Company engaged to pay the 


king 6000 dollars annually, while 


they remained “in possession of the 
island. 


In 1902 a new arrangement was 


entered into between the same par- 
ties; by. the conditions of which 
Yeung de.per Tuan, King of Quedah, . 
agreed ‘to make over to the East In- 
‘dia Compaty all that part of the sea 


at 


coast . of his dominions between 


Qualla Karrican and the river side. 


of Qualla.Moodah, and measuring 
intind from the sea 60 orlongs;. 


which: tract: of country the Company a 


. engaged:to. protect from all enemies, _ 
' robbers, : and. . pirateh... The: kigg: . 


agre@d to‘ permit-the free  exporta- 


- tion of provisions, and other articles, 
ws. to: Prince-of Wales’ Island, and en-e 
ae Be rat? : “ee 
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gaged not to permit any European 
to settle in his dominions. ‘The 
treaty also stipulated fur the appre- 
hension and d@ivery of insurgents, 
felons, debtors, ud slaves; aud, in 
consideration of \he benefits accru- 
ing to the Compaky from these{: 


coast above described. (Ralrymple) 


Treaties, Elmore, Jolson, Haensel, 
Wve. Se.) 

QUINHONE, (or Chincheu Bay) — 
An excellent harbour in Cochin 
China, where vessels are sheltered 
from every wind. The entrance is 
narrow, aad the want of a suflicient 
depth of water obliges vessels 
great burthen to wait until hich 
water to goin, Lat, 13°. 52’, N. 


R. 


BRaABNABAD Iscr; (2arana abad). 
—A low, muddy island in the Bay 
af Bengal, formed by the sediment 
deposited by the Rabuabad River, 
one of the branches of the Ganges, 
und separated from the main land by 
a very Darrow strait. At neep tides 
it is scarcely above water, and at 
high spring tidcs is nearly submerged. 
Ivis, notwithstanding, covered with 
Jungle, and swarms with dcer, tigers, 
aud alligators. In length it may be 
esumated at 15 miles, “by tiye miles 
the average breadth, 

RacHoury.—A town in the Ba- 
laghaut ceded territories, district 
of *Gurrameundah, 125 miles N..W. 
‘from Madras, » Lat. 14°. 2’. Long, 
78. 4y’ ® EB, 


Rar INA town inthe Maharatta 


. territories, in the province of Arun- 
“gabad, 43 miles 8.8.1). ftom Ah- 


mednaggeur, Lat. ‘19°, 26. N, Long. 
790. 20". B 


‘of Allahabad, district of “Dundel- 
« cund, 40 miles N.N, E, trom Chat- 


of 


RAH DUNPOOR. 


terpoor. Lat. 25°. 32/, N. Long, 
suo. E. ° . 

Rawpunroor. — A town in the 
province of Gujrat, district of Wer- 
rear, Lat, 24°. N. Long, 719.45) Ea 

This is an extensive place, sur- 
rounded by an ancient wall, in the 
curtain and tewers of which there 
are numerous breaches. It has an 
inner fort-or castle, a town wall aud 
another wall, the whole surrounded 
with a dry diteh about 20 feet deep. 
In some particular parts there is is 
double ditch. 

The town of Rahdunpoor is said 
to contain above GO0OO houses, 1400 
of which are inhabited by Banyaus, 
Shrotls (money changers), some of 
whom are men of property and ex- 
tensive commerce. From its geo- 
graphical situation this place is a 
kind of emporium for the trade of 
Marwar and Cutch, but the road 
has, of late years, been little fre- 
quented, being greatly infested by 
the plundering Coolies. formerly 
caravans of imerchandize travelled 
from Joudpoor and the province of 
Ajmeer, by the ronte of Pauli, Sa- 
chore (or Sanjore), and Mandavie 
Bunder; but at present the escort re- 
quired is so great as to engross the 
whole profit. ‘The direct and safest 
road from Marwar, or Joudpoor, to 
Gujrat, is by Palhanpoor. 

The staple commodities furnished 
by this city tor furcign markets are 
ghee, wheat, and hides. ‘The ghee 
is sent to Cutch, and the two latter 
to Buwnagur, in the Gulf of Cam- 

bay, whence it is re-cxported. No 
manufactures of any consequeuce 
are carried on here, except great. 
very coarse cloth fur the Coulecs. 
‘The inhabitants are mostly employed 
in agricultural pursuits, by which 
they have bought the vicinity ofthe 
town: into a nigh state of cultivation, 
Wheat. is usually suld for a rupee 

per maund, for which sum. only 


three-fourths: of a maund of bajerce 
; are-ebtainod. 
Ranat.—aA town in the prevince . 


The: 
funded: 


RahdunR 


teliduiipoor principality was 
a Baloochy chief, wuamed 
whan, who eunies from Par- 


RAJAMUNDRY. 


kur; and Khan Jehan built the wall, 
and repressed the incursions of the 
Coolees. When Damnajee Gui- 
_.cowar compelled Kummaul ud Deen 
Baubi (the father of the present Na- 
bob of Rahdunpoor) to resign his 
claims to Pattan (or Nehrwaillah), 
and its nine dependant pergunnahs, 
he was permitted to retain Rahdun- 
poor, Manjepoor, and Somnee, 
which were part of the original pos- 


sessions of the family. A mes- 8deep ry 


senger from hence to Joudpoor can 
yo and return in about 15 days. 
Macmurdo, Sc.) 

Rauny, (Rahani).—A town in the 
previnee of Bengal, district of Di- 
nagepoor. Lat, 25°. 53’. N. Long. 
73°, 5, BE. 

Raroon, (or Rahn).—A town in 
the Seik territories, in the province 
of Lahore, 115 miles S. . from the 
city of Lahore, Lat. 31% 5°-N. 
Long. 75°. 35°. I. This place is but 
a few miles distant from the Sutu- 
lege, which in the month of April 
has here the appearance of a canal 
running in two channels; the first 
fordable, and in breadth about 100 
yards; the second is 350 yards 
across, the water deep, but not ra- 
pid. During the height of the rains, 
the river here is above one mile and 
a half broad. From Rabhoon baftas 
and piece goods are carried to the 
fair at Wurdwar, (11h Register, 
Raper, Sc.) 

Ratssken.—A district tributary to 
the Maharattas, in the province of 
Malwah, situated between the 23d 
and 24th degrees of north latitude, 
and bounded on the south by the 
Vinchaya Mountains. It is men- 
tioncd by Abul Fazel, in 1582, as 
containing 32 mahals. The chicf 
towns are Raisseen, Bilsah, and 
Cltoonpoor. The Batwah. ‘is the 
principal river, and has its source in 
this district, but attains no. magni- 
tude until it quits it. hoa, 2 

RaAtssren.—A town in ‘the: pro- 


vince of Malwah, the capital of a. 
district of the same name, 126: miles - 


cast from Oojain, : Lat,:23°. 19'. N. 
Long. 77°. 47. Boo - 
2x2 
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Rajgau Cnuowans.—A wild coun- 
try in the province of Gundwana, 
situated between thd 23d and 24th 
degrees of north latftude; the prin- 
cipal town of whic is Sonehut, the 
usual residence othe Corair Rajah. 


Th tract of teyfitory is extremely 


A tribes in India. The 
Whole coyfitry is a succession af 
les, rayines, chasms, and 
defiles. ‘Phe inhabitants are named 
Chohans, and their rajah is tributary 


tothe Maharattas, but not remark- 


able fur the punctuality of his pay- 
ments. 

The land produces a little rice, 
Indian corn, and a few other smaller 
grains peeniiar to hilly countries. 
South of Sonehut the country be- 
comes more open, but the villages 
continue very poog, generally not 
consisting of more than four or dive 
huts. There is a great abundance of 
game throughout the whole district. 
Among the animals of a more fero- 
cious nature may be reckoned the 
royal tiger, Icopards, tiger cats, and 
large black bears. Prior to the Maha- 
rattas extending their conquests, a 
1790, into these desolate regions, the 
Corair Rajahs appear to have lived 
in perfect independence. (Blunt, 
fe. &e.) 

RasamunpDry, (2ajamandirt).—A 
district in the province ofthe North- 
ern Circars, siftated about the 17th 
degree of north latitude. ‘To the 
north it is bounded by Civacole; to 
the south, by Ellore; on the cast it 
has the Bay of Bengal; and on the 
west the Nizam’s territories, in the 
province of Hyderabad. 

- Part of. this district lies to the 
south, but the greater proportion to 
the north of the Godavery, which 
separates.it from Filore. ‘This river 
dfvides itselfinto two great branches, 
35 miles from the: sea, within which 
it forms the Island of Nagur, a tri- 
abgular. space. comj&€ehending- 400 
square miles, but of very great value 
int proportion to its extent. Irom 


‘the Poliveram zemindary, on the 
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west, the great range. of hills limits 
this distrigt, and the small river Set- 
tieveram descries ifs northern bor- 
der towards Chacole. The whole 
includes an area XC 1700 square miles 
of accessible terri ry. | 
eens intervening\ 


tion, in the two principa 
ries of Peddapore and NWettipoor. 
The Island of Nagur is enclosed by 
the two greater branches of the Go- 
davery, and intersected by five lesser 
ones, which render it very produc- 
tive; it being the grand receptacle 
of all the slimy mould carried down 
by one of the greatest rivers in the 
Deccan. The forests of R ajamun- 
dry, from the commencement of the 
hills along the banks of the Goda- 
very to Poloonshgh, on the frontiers 
of Commamet, produce abundance 
of teak trees;his being the only 
country on the east side of the Bay 
of Bengal which furnishes this va-~ 
luable species of timber, : 
The cultivation of sugar is carried 
on to a considerable cxtent in the 
Fiddapore and Pettipoor zeminda- 
ries, along the banks of the Elyse- 
ram River, which, though small, 
has a constant flow of water in it 
the whole year, sufficicntly large not 
ouly to water the sugar plantations 
during the driest seasons, but also a 
great “variety of other ‘productions, 
such as. paddy, ginger, turmeric, 
yams, and chillics. ‘lhe stream of 
water, during the dricst season, ren- 
ders the lands adjoining more fertile 
than almost any other in India, and 
particularly fit fur the growth of the 
sugar cane. A considerable quan- 
tity of sugar also is raised in the 
Delta of the Godavery, and the ¢ul- 
tivation might he increased to any 
amount. From the same spot. théy 
do not attempt to raise a’second cro 
oftener than eyery third. or fourt 
yes, but duriig the ‘intermediate 
time pigiet - the leguminous tribe 


: es thea of cullivating the 
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cane, and manufacturing the sugar, 
by the natives, in this district, is, 
like all their other works, extremely 
simple. The whole apparatus, a few 
pair of bullocks excepted, does not* 
amount.to more than six or eight 
pounds sterling. Onc acre of sugar, 
in a tolerable season, yields about 
10 candy of sugar, each candy weigh- 


¢ ing about 500 pounds, and is worth 
a\ on the spot per candy from 16 to 24 


rupecs. Here on an average six 
pounds of juice yield one pound of 
sugar from good canes. ‘The refuse 
is given tocatile, or carried away by 
the labourers, there being no distil- 
lation of rum. 

The principal towns of this dis- 
trict are Rajamundry, Ingeram, Co- 
ringa, Bundermalanca, Peddapoor, 
and Pettipoor ; but there is little ex- 
port trade’ carricd on at any port ex- 
cept Coringa. It was ceded to the 
Vrench, in 1753, by Salabut Jung, 
the Soubahdar of the Deccan; and 
acquired to the British, by Lord 
Clive, in 1765. Since the first osta- 
blisliment of European government, 
Rajamundry has acquired many ad- 
ditional territorial dependencies by 
conquest and by policy. It now cun- 
stitutes one of the five districts into 
which the Northern Cirears were sub- 
divided, on the introduction of the 
Bengal revenue and judicial system 
in 1803; (J. Grant, Roxburgh, Orme, 
§e. $c.) | 

RaJAMUNDRY.—A town in the 
Northern Circars, the capital of a 
district of the same ’name, and si- 


‘ttuated on the east bank of the Go- 
davery, et miles from the sca, Lat. 
16°, 50°. N 


. Long. 81°. 54, eshr- | 
the middle of the town, tnd near the 
river, there formerly stood a large 
fort,with mud walls of little defence. 
The rajahks of Rajamundry dre 
mentioned by Ferishta.as independ- 
ent princes when the Deccan was 
invaded by Allah ud‘ Deen, A. D. 
1295,and it was subjected by the 
Bhamenec sovercigns of the Dec- 


‘can, A. D. 1471. | 


Travelling’ distance from Hydcr- 
abad, 237 miles; from Madras, 365; 
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and from Calcutta, 66g miles. (Orme, 
Renauel, Se.) 

Raganacur.—A town in the pro- 
‘vince of Bengal, district of Dacca 
Jelalpoor, situated on the east side 
of the Ganges, 23 miles S. by W. 
from Dacea. Lat, 23°. 22’, N. Long. 
y3°, 14%. Hi. ic. 

- Raseour, (Rajaghar)—A town 

in the Maharatta territories, in the 

province of Malwah, situated on theg 
west side of the Sopra River, 67 

miles N. E. from: Oojain. Lat. 23°, 

56’. N. Long. 76°. 27/. E. 

Rasecur.—-A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, situated on the 
west side of the River Canc, 18 miles 
S. &. from Chatterpoor. Lat. 24°, 
44’, N. Long. 80°. 5’. E. 

Rasgesur Pitts.—A range of hills 
in the district of Bahar, province of 
Bahar. 

RAJEMAL, (Raja mahal).—A_ dis- 
trict in the provitice of Bengal, si- 
tuated about the 24th degree of north 
latitude. ‘To the north it is bounded 
by Parncah and Dinagepoor ; on the 
south by Raujeshy; to the east it 
has Dinagepoor and Raujeshy; and 
on the west Monghir and Purneah. 

This district, also called Acber 
~ Nuggur trom its capital, and Cank- 
jole on the revenue records, as being 
the chief military division, is princi- 
pally situated on the western. bank. 
of the Ganges. It was formerly an 


important military government on . 


the confines of Bengal towards Ba- 
har, commanding some of the moun- 
tainous passes into either country, 
particularly the famous pass of ‘Ter- 
visenlly, the possession of which was 


deemed of, so much consequence in: 


limes of the hostile independence of 
the two soubahs, _In 1784 Rajemal | 
and Boglipoor contained, according 
to Majer. Rennel’s. mensuration, 
10,487 square miles, of which 5435 
were waste, Therevenue of this great 


tract was then only 547,600 rupees, 
The soil. in the neighbourhood 0 


_ to. contain a 
mixture of granite: roek, which is. 
not to be found lower down. the 
river, The plains in the neighbour- 


Rajemal town is said. to. 


Avnit plant, 


f , wood, planks, chare 
_plaptains, and swee DES 
they barter for-salt, tobacco, rice, 
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hood are cultivated with wheat and 
barley, aud the villages abound with 
manga trees of a ef quality, plant- 
ed in regular squafes. The Indian - 
corn, doll, kelai, and mustard, make 
of the creps, as well as the 
re common: articles of rice, the 
nfilberry treej‘andindigo plant. The 
‘ids are div€rsified with the castor 
rt ricinus palma Christi, 
the quagfity raised far exceeding 
what if necessary for medical pur- 
poses. "The jungle grass rises to the 
height of from eight ta 10 feet, and 
is topped with a beautiful white 
down, resembling a swan’s feathers. 

At Siclygully is one of the villages 
formed in the wilds by government, 
by granting lands to the sepoy in- 
valids, on condition of their resi- 
dence and cultivation. Beyond this 
station, to the west, the province of 
Bengal finishes, #nd that of Bahar 
commences ; and ip the neighbour- 
hood is a fine cascade. At Terria- 
gully, on the borders of the district, 
is a cclebrated pass into the mnoun- 
tains up a narrow winding road, 
where there is a ruined gateway aud 
fort. ‘The roads are but indiffergyy, 
owing to the force of the torrents 
during the rains, which tear up the 
bridges, and carry devastation 
throughout the country. The ze- 
mindars have an allowance for re- 
pairs, but do not execnte any. 

In this distaict there is a great ex- 
tent of waste and mountainous ter- 


ritory, inhabited by a*wild race of 


people extremely different from those 
of the plains, and apparently of an 
aboriginal stock. ‘They are mostly 


Jow in stature, but stout and well 
proportioned. There are many un- 


der four feet ten inches, and more 
under five feet three than above that 
standard, with flat‘ noses, and lips 


thicker than the inhabitants of tho 
plains. Their chief articles of traffic . 
‘are common Hindostany bedsteads, 


I, cotton, honey, 
potatoes; which 


cloth, iron heads for arrows, hatcheig, 


‘crooks, and iron instruments, 


Their domestic animals are hogs, 
goats, and‘ fowls, besides cats and 
dogs; the wild Animals are in gene- 
ral the same amdag the hills as on 
the plains, except a species of large 
deer, and another rémarkably sm{(dl. 

The how ane arrow, are the o NY 


fess no veneration for the yow, and 
have no knowledge of letters, or of 
any sort of character. 
is the most j-oductive of their grain, 
and their chief subsistence. The 
greatest share of the labour falls on 
the women; and a man is rich in 
proportion to the numberof his wives, 
Who are so many Jabourers. "These 
mountaineers are described as hay- 
ing an uncommon regard to truth, 
and an utter abborr ence to lying—a 
deseziption whicli, if just, forms the 
greatest coutrasf, to their neighbours 
in the plains yet mentioned. They 
had Jong infested and devastated all 
the adjace nt country; but about the 
vear 1780 they were ¢ ‘completely con- 
ciliated, and a permanent settlement 
ancanged With them by Augustus 
Cleveland, Esq. the judge and ma- 
gistrate of the district. "This gentle- 
man died in 1784, at the premature 
ase of 29 years. ‘To commemorate 
his exemplary conduct, a monument, 
in the form of a pagoda, was ereeted 
by the zemindars, and‘another at the 
expense of government. 

The principal towns in this district 
are liaicmal and Maulda, and the 
chief river the Ganges; but, like the 
rest of Bengal, it is intersected (ex- 
cept in the hilly parts) by smaller 
streams in all directions. In the re- 


cent topographical arrangement: of 


districts hy the Bengal government, 

Rajemal has cither ‘fost its name, or 
Leen absorbed into the ailjacett. ‘di- 
visions; but, until a new.map is ex- 
ecuted, exhibiting the exact modern 


limjts (which iggnnch wanted), it ty..” 


necessary in itost cases to adhere to 
the old geographical dplineation of 
the districts. (J. Grant, Shae, Lord 
Valentia, Tennant, §e.)°: 3 
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RaJEMAL.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, the capital of a district of 
the same name, situated on the S.W. 
side of the River Ganges, 70 miles ” 
N. N. W. from Moorshedabad. Lat. 
25°, 2’. N. Long. 87°. 43’. E. This 
town at present consists of a strect of 
mud cottages, Prior to 1638 it wis 


; the residence of Sultan Sujah, Au- 
* rengzebe’s brother; but few vestiges 


‘of its ancient magnificence now re- 
main, The ruins of his spacious 
palace are still standing, but have 
been much Injured by the encroach- 
ments of the Ganges. Its empty 
halls, marble parlour, and half-de- 
cayed vaults, still present images of 
its former grandeur, 

During the reigu of Acher, about 
1591, Rajah Mause Singh, on his 
return from the conquest of the Af- 
ghans of Orissa, fixed upon the city 
of Agmahal for the capital of Bengal, 
the name of which he changed to 
Rajamahal; but by the M ahommed- 
ans it is occasionally designated by 
the name of Acbernagury, The rajah 
erected a palace, and surrounded 
the town with a rampart of brick 
and other fortifications. Tu 1608 the 
seat of government was removed 
from hence to Dacca by Islam Khan; 
but in 1639 Saltan Shujah brought 
it back, and strengthened the fortifi- 
cations: of which, however, but few 
traces are now to be seen. The 
Ganges, which for a long tlme had 
been gradually changing its bed, 
ahont this time wholly quitted the 
vicinity of Gour, and approached 
the rocky bank of, Rajemal, where it 
Still holds its course, (Stew art, Lovd 
Valentia, ce.) : 

Rasoor, (Rajavara).— nN town in 

the province o of Berar, situated on 
the south side, of the River Wurds, 
which here makes a considcrable 
curve to the cast, 10 miles S. E. from 
‘Chandah. Lat, ‘19°, 56". N. Long. 
80°. EB. . 
Havoonstt, (Rajavara), —A town 
in the: Nizam’s territories, in the pro- 
vince of Anrungabad, 40 miles 8, W. 
from Nandere.. “Lat. 18°, ‘38. N. 
" Long. riches 15‘, E. 
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Raspoor, (Rajapura).—A town in 
the territories of the Maharatta 
Peshwa, in the province of Beja- 
> puor, situated on the sea-coast of the 
Conean district. Lat, 16°. 48’. N. 
Long. 73°. 3%. i 

Raspoorana, (fapputrana)—Sce 
AJMEER. 

Raspoor.—A small village in the 
province of Gujrat, near its western 
houndary, and about five miles north 
from Therah. 

In this neighbourhood are a range 
of elevated sand hills, covered with 
an impervious jungle of baubool and 
other bushes. The surrounding coun- 
try is also an immense expanse of 
jungle, with a few wretched villages, 
distinguishable by the smoke, the 
dens of predatory thieves scattered 
amongst it. Prom hence the moun- 
tains of Jassore in Marwar are vi 
sible, (Afaemurdo, Xe.) 

Rakau River.—A river in the 
{sland of Sumatra, to the northward 
at Siak, and much the largest in the 
“island, Wit should not rather be con- 
sidered as an inlet of the sea. It 
takes its rise in the Rau country, and 
is navigable for sloops to a great 
distance trom the coast; but vessels 
are deterred from entering it by the 
rapidity of the current, or more pro- 
bably the retlux of the sea. (Jars- 
sten, §c.) | 

Ramacial, (Ramaghirt),——A small 
town in the Mysore Rajah’s territo- 
ries, 50 miles N. 1 frum. Seringa- 
patam. Lat. 129% 44. N. Long. 
77°, 33’. E. 

This place is creadfully infested 
by tigers, especially the fort, which 


accupies a large rocky hill, capable. - 


of a very tedious defence even with- 
out any assistance from art. Seve-. 
val Brahinins reside on the sununif, 
which is reputed holy? but kept in a 
very slovenly state. It is plentifully 
supplied with water from. several 
Jarge cavities or chasms in the rock, 
which receive the rain, aud by, their 
coolnesy prevent.a rapid evaporation, 
Lac is produced on, several of the 
neighbouring hills: upon the-. tree. 
¢alled jala, but cattle is the principal 
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object of the people around this 
place. Jn all diseases of the ox kind 
the grand remedy ifctual eantery, 
fancifully applicd indifferent places. 
Although the killing of an animal of 
thig kind is considered by the Hin- 
dep as actual murder, there is no 
awimal whose sufferings exceed those 
¥ the labourfig cattle in Hindostan, 
The asual rice here of a middling 
ox five yArs old, some years back, 
used tome 16s. Yd. sterling. 

In this hilly traet there is a wild 
race of men, called by the other na- 
tives Cad’ KEligaru, but who call 
themselves Cat Chensu. They suls- 
sist on game, wild roots, herbs, and 
fruits, and a little grain purchased 
from the farmers in the plains, Which 
they are enabled to do by collecting 
some drugs, honey, and wax. "Their 
language is a dialect of the 'Tamul, 
Wh occasionally a few Karnata or 
'Telinga words intermixed, (J Bu- 
chanan, 4c.) 

Ramercu.—aA town in the Nie 
zain’s territories, in the province of 
Hyderabad, 55 miles N. W. trom 
Worangol, Lat. 15°. 31’. N. Long. 
79°. 32’. Fi. 

RamGuaut, (Ramaghata, the Ford 
of Rama)—A town in the province 
of Delhi, district of Alighur, situated 
on dhe west bank of the Ganges, 
which is here fordable, 80 miles 8. F. 
from the city of Delhi. Lat. 25°. 
12’.N. Long. 78°. 22’. 1. 

RamGuncrt.—A town in the Na- 
bob ef Oude’s territories, district of 
Lucknow, 25 miles 8S. W. from the 
city of Lucknow. — Lat. 26°.37', N, 
Loug.- 80°. 35’. Ii. 

Rameur, (Ramaghar)—-A hilly 
district m_ the province of Bahar, si- 
tuated about the 24th degree of ucrth 
latitude. ‘To the north it is bounded 
by the district of. Bahar Proper; on 
the. south by Nagpoor-aad Pachete; 
to the cast it has Monghir and Pa- 
chete;. and..on the... west -Palamow, 
The modern district of Ramgur com- 


‘Uprghends a much gi ater spacfand 


pat of it may be considered ds-be- 


Aonging ‘to the ancient Hindog pro, 


vines of Gundwana, - . 
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This highland division of Bahar is, 
from its sijuation, rocky and junpro- 
fitable, and cal never be brought 
into a populous or cultivated state, 
unless great encouragement to new 
inhabitants be held out—great part of 
its territory being mountainous, and 
overrun with impenctrable woo§s. - 
All the hills in this quarter of t 
Bahar province aboun&. with iro 
which is fused for sale by We natives 
in large quantities. The ch¥of rivers 
are the Dummocdah and the Bur- 


rahkur; and the principal towns, © 


Ramgur, Chittra, and Muckund- 

gunee. The country is bat thinly 

inhabited, and a very great propor- 

tion of the population Hindoos of 

the Brahminical persuasion; but ac- 

curate returns of these particulars 

have not been yct published. (Lord . 
Teignmouth, J. Grant, §e.) 

RamGur.—A tewn in the province 
of Bahar, district of Ramgur, and 
situated on theenorth bank of the 
Dummoodah River, 190 miles N.W. 
from Calcutta. Lat. 23°. 38”. N. 
Long. 85°. 43’. E. 

Ramcur.—A_ town possessed by 
independent zemindars, in the pro- 
hace of Orissa, situated ou the south 
side of the Mahannddy River, 102 
miles west from Cuttack. Lat. 20°. 
38’. N. Long. 84°. 35’. E. 

Ramoorry.—A hill fort in the 
Mysore Rajah’s territories, distant 
20 miles from Chitieldjoog, which is 
in sight bearing north east. While 
possessed by Tippoo the eastern side 
was the only part up which it. was 
possible to climb, and every access- 
ible spot was stronyly fortified. The 
passage up admits but of three or 
four persons. at a time, and winds 
through, several gates and walls... It 
requires a considerable time to reach 
‘the top, where there-is a town and 
reservoir for water, but it is neithey 
good nor plentiful. There is a square 
pettah of no great extent’at the bot- 
-tom, on the. eastern §ide enclosed*by 
@ Wai. > 2g tg ee en ene 


‘Phat the natural strength of this 
cottgtry is very great may bo con- 
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hill forts are in sight from the tower 
on the top of Ramgurry, viz. Chittel- 
droog, Hunmandroog, Rangundroog, 
Oochinadroog, and Chandgherry. 
(Moor, Se.) 

RaMIssERAM Isxe, (Rameswaram, 
the Pillar of Rama).—<An island si- 
tuated in the straits, between the 


} sland of Ceylon and the continent, 
' separated from: the latter by a nar- 


row strait. In length it may be es- 
timated at 11 miles by six the aver- 
age breadth, and is low, sandy, and 
uncultivated. Lat.9°.17’.N. Long. 
79°, 21’, E. 

Ramisseram is an island of great 
sanctity, and possesses a celebrated 
pagoda, the. entrance to which is 
through a lofty gateway, about 100 
feet high, covered with carved work 
to the summit. 'The door is about 
40 feet high, and composed of single 
stones, placed perpendicularly with 
athers crossing over—the miassive- 
ness of the workmanship resembling 
the. Egyptian style of architecture. 
The square of the‘whole is about 600 
feet, and it is probably one of the fi-* 
nest pieces of architecture in India. 
Into the inner temples none are per- 
mitted to enter but the attendant 
Brahmins, who live in the town, and 
have their share of the offerings. 
When the Rajah of Tanjore used 
formerly to visit this place of pil- 
grimage, his expenses exceeded 
60,000 pagodas. ‘The deity uses no 
other water but what is brought by 
devotces the whole way from the 
Ganges, which is poured over him 
every morning, and then sold to the 
devout—thus bringing a considera- 
ble additional reveuuc to the temple. 

The guardianship: of this sacred 
isle is in family of devotees, the chict 
of which js named the Pandaram, 
and doomed fo perpetual celibacy, 
the succession being carried on by 
the sisters, or by the collateral branch. 
The greater part of the income is ap- 

opriated to his use, and to that of 

is relations, who have possessed the 
supreme power above 90 years. 
hen Lord Valentia visited ‘this 


ctived ‘from: the tact, that six other island, in 1603, the Pandaram re- 
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quested his lordship’s protection for 
their deity. a 

Panban, the captal of the island, 
js distant about nine miles from the 
great temple, the road from which 
has becn paved the whole way by 
the contributions of the pious; and 
nearly every 100 yards is a choultry, 
with its attendant Brahmins. The 
strait here is about a mile'wide, but 
not passable, except for very sinall 
vessels, 
entrance from the north only 100 
feet wide, between two rocks; and 


as another dircctly faces it, and the. 


current is extremely .rapid, much 
caution is required to pass in safety, 
In the year 1310 the Mahommedans, 
under Mallck Naib, invaded the Car- 
natic, and pushed the depredations 
as far as this place, where they erect- 
eda mosque. (Lord Valentia, Mac- 
henzic, Neott, &§c.) 
Ramissrr, (Rameswaram), —~ A 
town in the Maharatta territories, in 
the province of Khandesh, situated 
at the junction of the Ghirah River 
with the Tuptee, 66 miles W.S. W. 
from Boorhanpoor. Lat. 21°. 4’. E. 
Long. 75°: 21’. E. | 

RamKewra, (Ramacumara).—A 
town belonging to the Peshwa of the 
Maharattas, in the province of Be- 
japoor, 27 miles N. E. from Poonah. 
Lat. 18° 41’. N. Long. 74°, 20. E. 
RamNaD, (Ramanat’ha).—A town 
in the Southern Carnatic, in the dis- 
trict of Marawas, 130 miles N. E. 
trom Cape Comorin. - Lat. 9° 24’, 
N. Long. 78°. 49’. E, 
The Ramnad pollam, or zemin- 


dary, was granted to the ancvstors. 
of the present family with the title: 


of Setheputtis, for the delence of the 
road and protection of the pilgrims 
resorting to the sacred pagoda at 
Ramisseram. Tere &:a tort, com- 
meuced many ycars ago by. the Ran- 
ny’s ancestors, but never completed. 
The palace adjoins -to:it,and is-a 
gloomy building, .with lofty ~ walls, 
and no window on the outside. Near 
to it are the tomb of the Ranny’s de- 
ecased husband, and a Protestant 
church of very neat architecture, 


The bed is rocky, and the ® 


« ‘Ramnove,(R 
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The walls are externally completed, 
and are of massive stonesswith loop 
holes at the top. Ifis still in good 
repair, but has no cannon mounted, 
as there is no rampart within. 

This town and district are govern- 
edwy the Ranny;who pays the Com- 
pany two-thirds of the clear revenue, 
amounting 14 90,000 pagodas per 
annum. ‘There remains tor hersclf 
45,000 pydodns per apnam, which is 
a large #evenue in so cheap a coun- 
try. This old lady’s title is Ranny 
Soodoopuddy, Munglasoovary Nat- 
chiar. The first is a title, the second 
points out her power over Ramis- 
seram, the third is her name, and the 
fourth denotes her as eldest daugh- 
ter. . 

The imports of Ramnad are chiefly 
confined to supplies of betel nut from 
Ceylon, and red silk cloths from 
Bengal; and to these places respect- 
ively piece goods, cviton, and chank 
shells, are exportcd? The total va- 
lue of the imports from places beyond 
the territories of Madras, between 
the Ist May, 1811, and the 30th 
April, 1812, was Arcot rupees 30,990, 
VIZ. 


From Calcutta - - - - 2,60 
Ceylon - - - - - - 18,384 
Various places - - - - 9,995 

Arcot rupees 30,990 


The total value of the exports 
during the above period was Arcot 
rupees 95,766, viz. ) 
ToGaleutta - - - - + 31,772 
Ceylon’ - = - 63,994 
Pe acti SO) “@ ; 


- Arcot.rupees 95,766 


Between the dates above specified 


..107.. vessels ‘and © craft,: measuring. 


1792 tons, arrived; ‘and 119 ditto, 


‘ measuring 2952 tons, departed. — 


‘(Lord Valentia, Parliamentary’ Re- 
) qnatha).—A town. 

“4m the Maharaitta tlrritories, #f the 
_ province of Malwah, 40 miles 8.8... 
from - Narwar.” Lat, 26°. 6’. N. 
Long. 78°. 5". E. 
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Ramroor, (2tamapura).—A_ town 
in the Maharatta territories, in the 
province of Malwah, 13 miles east 
from Bopal. Lat. 239.15". N. Long. 
77°. 42’. E.. 

Rampoor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, diMtrict of Bardily, 
situated on the banks of the Cosyla 
River, 40 wiles N. NAW, from Ba- 
reilly; 110 east from Welhi.. Lat. 
28°. 50’. N. Long. 78° Sg" E. 

This towy and district, at We peace 
of Lalldong, in 1774, were secured 
to Fyzoola Khan, a Rohillah chief, 
at which time the revenue was va- 
Jued at 30 lacks of rupees per an- 
non. During the life time of J'y- 
zoola Khan, Rampoor was very pros- 
perous; and, at his death, compre- 
hended a space four miles in cireum- 
ference, surrounded by a thick bam- 
huo hedge, within which were mud 
jortilications, and. coutaining above 
100900 inhabitants. Jt has since 
been greatly réduced both in size 
and population, and probably now 
does not contain a filth. part of the 
aboye number. | 

On the death of Fyzoolah Khan, 
in August, 1794, his eldest son, Ma- 
Wiamed Ali, succeeded; but was 
soon afterwards assassinated by his 
second son, Gholaum Mahon med, 
who seized the throne. A British 
foree, under Sir. Robert Abercrom- 
die, was marched to expel the usurp- 
er. Which was attacked by the Ro- 
hillah army a tew miles in advance 
of Barely; but they were repulsed 
after a severe action, in whick the 
British lost G00 men. and. 14 officers, 
Gholaum .Mahommeck. surrendered 
to the British soon aftex; and the 
accumulated : treasures of . Fyzoola 
Khan, ainounting to thrce lacks and 
22,000 gold molurs (640,0001.) were 
delivered up to the Nabob.of Oude, 
Asoph ud Dowlah,. who A eaagh 
the British army. with:.11 lacks o 
rupees, Possession Was (dlso - taken 
of the’ Rampoor distritt for: ‘the .go- 
verifient of Ode; - but B.Janhire 
(estate) was reserved for Ahmed -Ali 
Khan;a minor, the grandson of y- 
ola Khay, of which the towa of 


zs 
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Rampoor was part, and the reyenue 
10 lacks of rupees per annum. 

Vhe flourishing and highly culti- 
vated state of this district, during the” 
lite of Fyzoola Khan, exhibited a 
great contrast to the condition of the 
Oude dominions by which it was 
surrounded, and proves how rapidly 
a country, under a good native ¢o- 
vernment, attains to prosperity. The 
quickness ‘of its decay, and its de- 


‘ plorabic condition when ceded to the 


British in 1801, prove how speedily — 
a bad ono operates the reverse. 
(Franklin, Renuel, &e.) | 

Rampoora.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, district of Chala- 
wara, cight miles N. W. from Sylah. 
This place belongs to Wudwan, and 
formerly had a respectable fort, which 
was destroyed in 1805. 

ju the neighbourhood of Rampoora 
are a great many pallias, which are 
stones erected to the memory of any 
person who has fallen by a weapon, 
and more particularly in defending 
his village. Jn this part of Gujrat 
ai attacking enemy will estimate the 
degree of resistance by the number 
of pallias in the vicinity, it being dis- 
graceful for a Rajpoot to shun the 
battle, whose family inherits many of 
these monuments of valour. Pallias 

are also crected to commemorate f{c- 
males who have burned with their 
husbands, and are here so frequent, 
that m one ficld adjacent to Ram- 
poora, not exceeding a square acre 
jn extent, there ure from 60 to 70 of 
these monuments of pusthumous {i- 
delity. (Macmurdo, &e.) 

. Raxprer.—<A town in the provinee 
of Gujrat, district of Broach, sitn- 
ated opposite to Surat on the north 
side of the ‘Tuptee River. Lat, 21°. 
16’. N.) Long. 73° 3’. Ei. Abyl 
Fazel, in 158£, asserts, that in an- 
cient times it was a large city. 

* RANGAMATTY, (Rangamati, Red 


Clay).-—A district in the north-cast 


extremity of Bengal, situated about 
the 26th degree of north latitude. 
On the north it is bounded by Boo- 
tan; on the south by the Garrow 
Wills; to the cast it has Assam; aud 
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on the west Cooch Bahar and Rung- 
poor. During the Mogul govern- 
ment this territory was compre- 
“pended within the jurisdiction of 


Rungpoor, in which it still continues. 


Tt stretehes on both sides -of thé 
Bralamapootra easterly to the con- 
_ fines of Assan, throughout a wild 
and uneultivated region of. 2629 
— square miles, many parts. of which 
are capable of being rendered ex- 
. tremely productive ; but at present 
é yield little to the sovereign, except 
a few elephants, annually caught in 
the interior and neighbouring forests. 
The chicf river is thé Bralunapootra, 
which nearly divides the district, 
and the principal towns Ragamatty 
- and Goalparah.  (J.:Grant, Sc.) 
RanGamatry. — A town in the 
province of Bengal, the capital of a 
district of the same name, Lat. 26°, 
G'.N. Long. 90’. FE. 


Rancoon, (or Yanghong).— The 


principal sea-port town in the Bir- 
man empire, in the province of Pe- 


Sit. Lat. 16°, 47’. N. Long. 96°. 
9. Ii. The entrance of the river 


below Rangoon resembles that of 
the Ganges, but the navigation 1s 
more commodious;the channel being 
bold, and from six to eight fathoms 
deep, without shoals. Twelve miles 
beluw Rangoon it is about three 
quarters of a mile wide, ‘The mouth 
of the Syriam, or Pegu River, is 
about three miles below. the town, 
when it joins that of Rangoon. ‘lhe 
country above is a level plain, with 
clumps of trees at distant intervals, 


and much depopulated by the fre- 


quent wars of the Birmans and Pe- 
guers, ns 

The town of Rangoon stretches 
along the banks of the river about 
2a, mile, and is not more than the 
third of a mile in Breadth. The 


city, or mieou, is a.:square sur. 
rounded by a high stockade; and - 
on the north side is further strength- .° 
ened by an indifferent fosse, across . 
which a wooden Vridge is thrown, . 


Ju jhis face there are two gates, in 
each of the others only one. Wooden 
stages are erected within the stgek- 


‘ang a éustdin- 
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ade for musketeers to stand on in 
ease of attack. A battery of 12 
pieces of cannon, six end nine pound- 


-ers, raised on the banks, conmnands 


the river; but the guns and car- 
riages are so bad they could do little 
execution. es 
The streets of the town are nar- 
row, and .nuch inferior to those of 
Pegu, but, clean and well paved. 
There aye numerous channels to 
carry of the rain, over which strong 
planks are laid. The houses are 
raised on posts from the ground ; the 
smaller supported by bamboos, and 
the larger by stout timbers, All the 
Officers of government, the most 
opnient merchants, and persons of 
consideration, live within the fort; 
shipwrights and people of inferior 
rank inhabit the suburbs; and one 
entire street, called 'Tackally, is ex- 
clusively assigned do common pros- 
titutes, who are not permitted to 
dwell within the pecincts of the 
fortifications. Swine, whieh do not . 
belong to any particular owner, ave 
suffered to roam at [arwe, and act as 
common scavengers, devouring the 
filth under the houses, : 
‘The population of this plac@is: 
considerable, "There are 5000. re-~ 
wistered, taxable houses in the 
city and suburbs, which, at six 
persons per house, will amount to 
30,000. There is here a congrega- 
tion, consistigg of former Portu- 
guese colonists, who are nimerous, 
butin general very poor. ‘They have 
erected. a neat chapel, and support 
their pastor by voluntary contri- 
butions. ‘The Parsees, Armenians, 
and a ‘small proportion of Mahom- 
medans, engross the largest share of 
the Rangoon trade, and individuals, 
from. their number, are:-frequently 
selected. by. government to fill cm- 
ployments of trust, that rélate to. 
trade and transactions with foreign- 
ers... ‘There is a:wooden wharf here 


for he dover “6 .ships” cargoes, 
“built of briek 


iovis 
and mortar, and ‘covered with tile, 
which is the only building in: the 


‘town not constructed of, waod. On 
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the opposite side of the river is a 
town, called Maindee, composed of 
one long street. 

Rangoon having long been the 
asylum of insolvent debtors from the 
different settlements of Indiay is 
crowded wth foreigners of despe ate 
fortunes, who meet with a friendly 
reception from the Birmans, and for 
the most part support themselves by 
carrying on a petty tral. Here, 
are to be* met fugitives Fom all 
countries of the East, and of all 
compicxions. Malabars, Moguls, 
Persians, Parsees, Armenians, -Por- 
duguese, French, and English—all 
mingle here on the exchange. The 
members of this discordant multi- 
tude cnjo¥ the utmost toleration 
from the Birmans, who have no:de- 
sire io make proselytes, and never 
discuss fhe religious opinions, or 
disturb the cerertonies of any other 
sect, provided they do not break the 
peace, or meddte with their own di- 
vinity Gandma. , | 

The River of Rangoon is ex- 
tremely commodious for the con- 
struction of ships. The spring tides 
ase 20 feet perpendicular, the banks 
soft, and so flat, that there is need 
of little labour for the formation of 
docks, and vessels of any burthen 
may be built. The Birman ship- 
wrights are athletic men, and pos- 
scss In an eminent dcgrec that vi- 
gour which distinguiskes Europeans 
from the natives uf the Kast. Ma- 
dras is sapplicd from-Rangoon with 
tinber for all common purposes of 
domestic use. ‘It is supposed, ships 
ean be built at Rangoon for one- 
third less than at Calcutta, and-for 
nearly half less than what they cost 
at Bombay; but the Pegne built 
ships are not so ‘constructed, and are 
generally deficient in the iron work. 
The imports from the British settla- 
ments consist chiefly of eoarse piece 
goods, glass, hardware; and. broad. 
cloth. ‘I'he returns aré. made-almost 
wholly in timbe® A few small cem- 
moditics are carried from Pegu to 

ecoast of Pedir in: Sumatra, and 
ePrinceeof Wales’ Island, for 
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the China market. In 1800, the 
cost of shipbuilding at Rangoon was 
13], per ton, coppered and equipped | 
in the European style. o 
Krom Rangoon there are 10 or 12 
boats fitted out annually, and about 
80 more from various towns ou the 


. lrawaddy River, which proceed by 


the way of the Bassien River, though 
the. channels which divide the Great 
Negrais from the continent, along 
the coast. of Aracan to Luckipore, 
Dacca, Calcutta, Bogewangola, and 
even to Patna and Benares. They 
are in general boats carrying from 
1000 to 1500 maunds (of 80 libs 
each), with a crew of from 20 to 25 
men. Every boat is suppused to 
contain, on an average, the value of 
4000 rupees, chiefly in bullion; the 
remainder consists of sheathing 
boards, sticks of copper from China, 
stick lac, cutch, ivory, and wax. 
. Two and a half miles north of 
Rangoon is the temple of Shocda- 
gon, or Dagoung, which is a very 
grand building, but not so high by 
26 or 30 feet as that of Sboemadov, 
at the city of Pegu. From the 
many convents in the neighbour- 
hood of Rangoon, the number of 
rhahaans-(priests) and phongies (an 
inferior order of priests, valgarly 
called tallapoins) must be consider- 
able, probably exceeding 1500. ‘They 
go barefouted, and have their hicads 
close shaven, on which they never 
wear any cavering. 

The foundation of Rangoon was 


Jaid by the victorious Alompra, the 


first of the present Birman dynasty ; 
and it is also named Dzangvon, 
which signifies victory . atchievcd. 
Here stood, in former days, a large 
and populous city, called, in the Pali, 
or sacred language, Singoonterma, 
the site of which Alompra explored, 


_ and raised on its ruins the present 
flourishing sea-port. 


In January, 
1810, this place was almost totally 
destroyed by fire; but in a country 
of forests a woodeh town is soon re- 
built. (Symee, Cox, &c.) ‘ 
_Ranny Bepnore, (Rani Bednur). 
—A port and town in the Balaghaut 
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eeded territories, 60 miles N. E. from 
Chitteldrovg, Lat, 14°.33’,N. Long. 
75°. 42’. E. | 
_ RawnnyPpoor.—A town in the Ma- 
‘haratta. territories, in the province of 
Malwah, 44 miles N. W. from Chat- 
terpoor. Lat. 25°, 13’. N. Long. 
79°, 16". E. 
RantTamroor, (Ranotam pura).— 
A city in the province of Ajmeer, in 
the centre of the Arrabarre Hills. 
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on the south by Birbhoom and Kish- 
enagur; to the east it has Dacca 
Jelalpoor and Mymuusin®; aud on 
the west Monghir end Birbhooin. 
This is the most extensive and 
unwieldy zemindary in Bengal, and. 
in 1784 comprehended, according 
to Major Renuel’s Hfdnsuration, 
12,909 square miles, yielding a re- 
venue of 24 lacks of rupees. It is 
intersected in its whole length by 


Lat. 26°. 2’..N. Long. 76°, 25’. E. » the Ganmes, or lesser branches, with 


This fortress was built by Rajah 


Ameer Singh, in the reign of the. 


Emperor Alla ud Deen, and is es- 
tcemed one of the strongest and 
largest in India. As no European 
has yet approached it, the nature of 
its strength is not known. The na- 
tives represent. it as being situated 
on seven hills, the sides of which 
are all completely scarped, and ac- 
cessible only by one path. ‘The city 
of Madhoopoor, or Neyashehr, is at 
the distance of two or three miles 
from Rantampoor, and is second in 
size and consequence énly to Jyc- 
nagar, The approaches to it are, 
however, guarded with as much jea- 
lousy as those of Rantampoor. 
Travelling distance 120 miles S.W. 
from Agra; fromjOojain, 260 miles, 
( Broughton, Rennel, §c.) 
Raree.—A town situated on the 
sea coast of the province of Beja- 
poor, 17 miles N. by W. from Goa. 
Lat. 15°. 50’". N. Long. 73°. 30’. Le. 
This place and Vengorla belong to 
the Colapoor Rajah and to the Dessi 
Wairre. a ae 
RatToLaw, (Rayatula).—A sea 
port in the province of Gujrat, situ- 
ated in the vicinity of a navigable 
river on the Gulf of Cambray, 44 


miles S. W. from the city of Cam-— 
bay. Lat. 22°. 3’. N. Long. 72°. 
2. E 


By, 
Company by the Guicowar M 
ratia chief in 1803. oe 

Rausesuy, (Rajshahi).— A cen- 
trical district in the province of Beu- 
gul, situated principally between the 
241h and 26th degrees of north lati- 
tude. ‘Io the north it is bounded 
hy Dinagepoor and Mymunsingh ; 


. This place was ceded to the 


la- 


many favisable rivers afd fertilizmg 
waters. Within its limits are pro- 
duced four-fifths of all the silk, raw 
or manufactured, used in or exported 
from Hindostan ; and it contains 
the commercial and populous towns 
of Moorshedabad, Cossimbazar, Bau- 
leah, Bogwangola, Commercolly, &e. 
and has many other provincial cities 
ay! manufacturing towns in its 
neighbourhood. In 1725 this ze- 
Mnindary was conferred on Rarg Je- 
-von, a Brahmin, thg tounder of the 
the present family. In times of re- 
mote Hindoo antiquity, a part of this 
district, subject to annual inunda- 
tion, was named the region of Va- 
rendra, 

In 1801, by the directions of {ho 
Marquis Wellesley, then Governor 
General, the board of revenue in 
Bengal circulated various questions, 
on statistical subjects, to the col- 
lectors of the diflerent districts. 'The 
result of their replies proved, that 
Raujeshy corftained 1,500,000 inla- 
bitants, in the proportion of three 


Mahommedans to tive Hindoos; and 


that, since.the permanent sctilcment 
of the revenue, the produce of this. 
district ‘has greatly increased. (J. 
Grant, Colebroeke, &e.) : 
_ Ravey River, (Jravett). —This 
is the third river of the Punjab, and 
the Hydroates of Alexander's histo- 
rians, ":It rises in the eastcri hills of 
€ashmere, near a famons place of 
Hindoo-- worship, aud not far from 
the sourées:of thé'Sutuleje, the: Chi- 
naub, “and the Beyah riverse, Its 
diectionis afterwards south westerly, 
and it enters the:plains ncar Shah- 
poor (or Rajepoor), from whence the 
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eanal of Shahnehr was drawn to 
Lahore, about 80 miles in length. 
‘This candi was intended to supply 
the city of Lahore with water during 
the dry season, when all the Indian 
rivers are from 20 to 30 feet below 
the level of their banks, ‘The space 
between fi? Ravey and Chinaub, at 
their entry into the plains, is, about 
Gv ceographical miles, and they gra- 
dually approach each other during a 
course of 170 miles. : 

After ehtering — the platits, the 
course ofthe Ravey continues 8S. W. 
unfil it passes the city of Lahore, 60 
miles above which it is 120 yards 
broad. and extremely rapid, yet na- 
visable, during the rains, for boats 
of a considerable size. Tt continues 
to flowin the same direction after 
passing Lahore, and about 28 miles 
above the city of Mooltan is joined 
by the Jiviain and Chinaub, forming 
astiyam of uncqhal breadth, searce- 
jy inferior to the Tidus itself. Its 
yapidity and breadth, after their 


Junction, are particularly remarked | 


by the historians of Alexander and 
Timoar, linmediately after their 
junction, the distance from bank to 
dank is onc miic, one furlong, and 
8o yards, Jn the month of January, 
but v tittle way lower down, the 
breadth of the stream contracts to 
less than 350 yards. ‘Twenty iiles 
below Mooltan, this river falls into 
the Lndas, after having performed a 


course, jucliding the “windings, of 


above 500 miles, 
ford, Se.) 

Ravreeg, (Rari).—A town anoug 
the Western Ghants, in the province 
of Bejapvor, 45 miles S..8. W. trom 
Poonah. Lat. 189, 2’. N. Long. 
73°, 32. E. ‘ 

This was the first strong hold 
seized on. by Sovajee, the founder 
of the Maharatta power, who made 
it his cayital. In 1688, after the 
death of Sevajee, it was. taken by 
Aurengzebe, along. with the family 
and treasure of Sambajee Rajah, the 
sccond Maharatfa sovercign, whose 
power was in consequence reduced 
tea very low ebb. (Scott, Bruce, $c.) 


(Rennel, Wil- 
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Rawaapd.—A small town in the 
Seik territories, in the province of 
Lahore, 120 miles N. W. from the 
city of Lahore. Lat. 38° 5’. Nw. 
Long. 72°. 12.’ EF. 

Rawak Isir.—A_ simall island, 
which forms a harbour on the N. 14. 
coast of Wageeoo, ‘The channel is 


here a mile broad, with good mad 


soundings from 10 to 15 fathoms. 
Sago, made up in cakes, may 
here be’ purchased in large quanti- 
ties: fish and turtle are also plenty. 
The Malays and the natives cut the 
latter into small pieces, and stew it 
in green bamboos. Goats and fowls 
are not to be had. (Forrest, &e.) 
Rayveaucu, (Ra Bagh, the Ray's 
Garden).—A district in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Bejapoor, situated between the 16th 
and 17th degrecs of north latitude. 
This is a fertile and productive ter- 
ritory, being watered by the Krish- 
na, Guipurba, and several smaller 
streams. "The principal towns are 
Raybaugh and Badar. 
Raysaves—aA town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the province of 
Bejapour, 15 miles south irom Mer- 


ritch. Lat. 16°, 46'..N, Long. 75°. 
i. This place is enelosed by a bad 


wall, having entrances on the north 
and west sides. It is not populous 
or extensive, nor does its appearance 
indicate that it ever was a place of 
consequence, Near to the northern 
gate are some Mahommedan tombs. 
(Muor, Se.) 

Rayroor.—A town in the Scik 
territories, in the province of Lahore, 
district of Bhatti, situated on the 
banks of the Beyah and Hyphasis. 
In the 15th century this «place was 
called Tulwundy, and was the birth- 
place of Nanac Shah, the founder of 
the sect of Sciks. . : 

Raystneroor.—A small village in 
the Gujrat Peninsula, near the Gulf 
of Catch, and belonging to the Jam 
of Noanagur. This place stands on 
the banks of the Phooljce River, and 
has a considerable ‘number of gar- 
dens in the vicinity,in some of which 
cardamons are raised. — , 
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ReppYGoopUM, (Metigharwm, a country of Masi, whicre the Palen 
sand Lort).—A townin the Northern” baugRiver takes its rise, forms its li 
Circars, district of Condapilly, Lat. mits to the eastward. Beneooleu 
16°, 638. N. Long, 809% 41. BE. River confines it on the south east. 

™~  Reger.—-A small district in the The principal rivers, besides those 
province of Delhi, situated between already mentioned, are, the Laye, 
the 28th and 29th degrees of north the Pally, and the Sungeilamo, ‘on 
latitude, and formerly comprehended all of which the Euclish® had fie- 
in the territory of Rohilcund, 11 is tories. ; 
bounded on the north by the Sewa- = The Rejangs are divided into 
lic and Kemavon mountains; on the tribes, of Which there are four prine 
south by Bareily; to the cast it has scipal ones. ‘They live in villages, 
the Kemaoou hills and Kilpoory; each udler the “govermnent of # 
and on the west the Ganges, Inthe head, or magistrate, styled Dupati, 
arrangement of the Acber it be- and seldom execed in number 100, 
longed to the division of Sumbhual- These Dupatis meet in a judicial Che 
poor, "Phe Ganges is the principal pacity, when the Pangeran (a da- 
river; but many small streams flow vanese title), or feudal chief of the 
trom the adjacent mountains. ‘The country, presides over the whole, 
chief! towns are Reher, Najibabad, but bas little or no cocreive power. 
and Daranagur. ‘Vhis district was 'Thoueh the rank of Dupati is net 
coded to the British during the ad- strictly hereditary, the son, when of 
ministration of Marquis Wellesley, age and capable, gencrally sneeeeds 
by the treaty concluded withthe Na- his father; if too young, the father’s 
hob of Oude, the 10th Noyember, brother, or such of the family as uy 
(sul, at which period it was in a pear best qualified, 
very desolate state, but has since The system of letters of the peo- — 
much recovered, ple of Rejang has the same artificial 
REKER.—A town in the province order with the Devanagari; but, in 
of Delhi, 80 miles N. N. W.trom every series, one letter is omitted, 
Bareily, and the capital ofa district because it is never to be found in the, 
of the same name. Lat. 29°, 23'.N. Janguages of the eastern islatfders. 
Long, 78°. 44.0, The, Rejang dialect is formed by a 
Remo, or Rio, (Riyu).—A Malay mixture of the Batta and Malaya. 
town, situated on the island of Bin-  (Afirsden, Jones, Leyden, §e.) 
tang, at the S. EF. extremity of the Rempang.—aA Duteh residency, 
peninsula of Malacca. Lat. 57° NN. onthe north-eastern coast of Java, 
Loug, 1049, 35% BE, producing seadt- and timber for ship 
In 1783 this place was the resort building, Lat. 6° 40" S. Loig. 
of smugglers and pirates, and was 111% 154 1. A’ ship of 500 tons 
attacked and taken by the Dutch burifen, and three or fear smaller 
Commodore, Van -Braam, but ap- vessels, used annually to. be built 
pears soon to have recovered, as, in here for the Dutch Mast India Com- 
1784, Hajge Rajah, the chicfof Re- pany. (Stavortnus, 4c.) 
hio, was killed at Malacea, of which = Rexspoor, (Jtenapura).—A town 
place he had undértaken the sicge. -in the Nizam’s territories, in the 


(‘orrest, Se.) 


Resanc.—A countty in the island 
of Sumatra, , divided on .the north 
west frum the state of Anak Suagei, 
(of which Mocomoco ‘is the capital), 


by the smalt river. Uri, near that of 


Kuttaun, which’ dst, -with..the dis 
trict of Laboon on its banks, buunds 


it on the north, or inland side. ‘The 


province of Aurungabad, 71 miles 
N. W. from Beeder, Lat. 10°. 20’, 
W. Long. 76°. 55’. KE. 
ResovuLapap, (the Abode of the 
Prophet),—A town iu.the province of 
Agra,.district..of Mtaweh, 72 gniles 
We by S. fram Lucknow. Lat. 26°. 
38’..N. Long: 799.47’. Bb.  s 
~Rerrookan, (Retipura),—A towp 
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in the Nizam’s territories, in the pro- 
‘vince of Berar, 17 miles S. E. from 
Eltichpoot. Lat.21°. 19’. N. Long. 
78°. 21’. E. 

Rewan, (eva).—A town in the 
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district contained 3650 square miles, 
of which about 2000 square miles 
were plain arable ground. By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, it is described as fol- 
lows: -... : 


“‘ Sircar Rotas, containing 18 ma- 
hals, measurement 473,340 beegahs, 
it.is the @npital. Lat. 24°, 37’. N. revenue 40,819,493 dams. This sir- 
Long. 81°. 25’. EH. This town and car furnishes 4550 cavalry, and 
district composed a fourth part of 162,000 infantry.” 
the ancicut Circar of Callinjer, and This is the most westerly of the 
with Sohagepoor was dismembered 4 Rahar province, and lies chiefly be- 
from Bhatta by AurengzeBe, and tween the rivers Soane and Caram- 
nominally annexcd to Allahabad. It nassa. ‘The ‘southern part is hilly, 
then included in all 9000 square and mnch covered with jungle; but 
mniles, oe the northern is flat, well watered, 

The suburbs of Rewah are large. . and extremely fertile. The priuci- 
Under the fort runs the Bichanaddy, pal towns are Rhotas, Saseram, Boy- 
which has its source 20 miles to thé wanpoor, and Scrris. (J. Grant, Abul 
eastward. ‘The rajah’s house is in Fazel, $c.) 
the fort, whichis of stone, and very... RuHotas, (Rahatas).—A fortress in 
large. ‘The country from Rewah to the province of Bahar, district of 
Kaypoor is well cultivated, with Rhotas, 81 miles travelling distance 
many fine tanks. The latter js a S.E, from Benares, Lat.:24°. 38’. N. 
place of consigerable size..;-Tra- .Long. 83°. 58’. F. | 
velling distance from Benares,-126 — 'This place stands on the level top 
miles S. W. from Nagpoor,..304 of an extensive mountain. The only: 
miles. (J. Grant, Leckie, Ren- entrance to it is a very narrow road 
nel, 8.) through a.steep ascent of two miles, 

Rewary, (Revari.)—A town:in. from’ the bottom of the hill to the 
dhe province of Delhi, districtof Nar- gates, which are three in number, 
noul, 40 miles S. W. from  the- one above the other, defended by 
city of Delhi. Lat, 28°. 13’. N. guns, and large stones ready to be 
Long. 76°, 42’. E. In the time of rolled down. The square contents 
Acber, it was the capital of a dis- of the fortified table land on the top 
tinct district, which is described by of the mouutain is-more than 10 
Abul Fazel as follows :— miles, in which space are contained, 

*“* Sircar Rewary, eontaining 12 tawns, villages, and corn fields, wa- 
mahals, measurement 4,155,011 bee- ter being. found within a few feet of 
gahs, revenue _, seyurghal, the surface. On one side runs the 
739,268 dams. .This sircar furnlishes River Soane under an immense pre- 
2,175 cavalry, and 14,000 infantry.” cipjce; another. river. in the samc 
_ It is. now possessed by native manner. ‘passes close -to the other. 
chiefs, in alliance with, or‘uhdcr the side; and loth meeting » short way 
influence of, the British govern- below, form the hill into-a triangu-- 
ment, a > Jar peninsula,’ On -the’ third side 

RvotAs,—A . district in the: prg-. there.is a very. deep valley covered’ 
vince ‘of Bahar, situated for the most™ with-impervious:woods, which spread 
part. between the 24th and 26th de- all over the mountain; and: rendct 
grees of north latitude. ‘To the . the fortress almmostinacctssible. ~ 
north. it is bounded by Shahatiad;on A.D. 1542 Shere Shah,’ the Af 
the sguth by the judependent district glian, took this-fortress, theudecmed , — 
of Billounjah, asd Palamow ; to éhe.,.impregnable,: by.2 very shallow ‘satra- 
east it bas the district of Bahar; and. tagemi, ‘from Rajah Clintamun, tlic. 
te the west Chunar, In 1784 this Jast'of a long. dynasty of: Hindod * 


province of Gundwana, district of 
Boghela or Nes porta of which 


e 
e 


ROHILCUND. 


sovereigns, who had ‘for many cen- - 
turies ruled this part of Hindostan ; 
aud there Shere Shah deposited his 
family and . treasure. It: appears, 
how ever, to have goon sees to 


have been allowed to: ‘eruinble into - 
ruins, (Stewart, A Grant, Rennel, 
&e. &e. ) 

Ruyotas.—A very small, ‘hilly dia- - 
trict in the province of Lahore; in 
the Scik territories, and. ‘situated: ; 
about the 33d degree of north lati- 
tude, 

Ruan River ih small river is- 
suing from the Rajah Chohan Hills, . 
in the province of Gandwana, which, . 
after a short course of not more thant 
80 miles, falls into the Soane; in. the 

‘district of Rhotas, ia Bahar: ‘For’ 
nbove 20 miles before its:junction 
with the Soane it is above: “400. hala 
wide, and four feet decp. .:~ -- 

R1ao Isie.—A small island: ‘in the 


Eastern Scas, about 30: inités: in. cir-, 


cumfcrence, situated: the cha 


-iyghen ceded to the 
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of Pillibeet. ‘On the north it was 
bounded by the Setvalic and Ke- 
‘maoon Hills, and on the south by 
the dominions of Oude, the princi- 
der rivers being the Ganges and 

mgunga: the latter traverses 
~ Robilennd nearly *in its whole ex~ 
tent, and joins. the Ganges at Ka-. 
_ noge. 

On the castern side the Dewah, 
— or Goggra, issues trom the Kemaoon 
Mounts, and runs past.the town - 
of: Pillibeet, where, during the height 


of the rains, saul and sissoo timbers, 


‘the produce of the adjacent forests, 


are embarked. for Patna, Calcutta, 


‘and other large: towns to the south. 
There aro many smaller streams in- 
tersect the country, and contribute 


. to its fertility, being distributed by 


mens of canals and reservoirs; wa- 
-ter-is also found by digging a few 
-feet- under ground. , With all these 
advantages Rohilcund is caldulattd 
‘to‘be one of the richest countries in 
thé: ‘East; and the greatness of its 
. productive powers were exemplified 


ina small portion of it, during the 


“gevernment . of Fyzoolah Khan at_ 
Rampoor ;. it was, notwithstanding, 
British bythe 


between Gilolo ‘aud the” Island fof Nabob of ‘Oude in 1801,, one of the 


Morty. Lat. P. 30". ‘Ne: ae 

128°. Is. fyi aE” 
Rio. See Rento.’« os 
Roconateunce, - : Rat shontha 


Bengal, district of Pachete,; 6:miles -: 
W. N.W. from: Calcutta... pat 23°." 
15. N. Long: 869; 207 Be" 
RoOGONATPOOR.—A.. ‘town in the 
province of Bengal, ..district-of ‘Pa- 
cheti; 130. miles -N, Ae from. Cal-" - 
cutta. Lats2a°. SUN 
44. Bo 
Rowccunpy: (Rebitthane ). This 
territory, named: in sanigrit-Kuttair,: 
re omprehended: that: tract ‘of: ‘Hindos:: 


+ Longs 86% 


‘most desolate regions in Hindostan. 


“Ihe ‘chief articles raised by the cul- | 

-- tivators are grain.of all sorts, sugar- 
-cane, indigo, cotton, and tobacco.. 

Ganj).—A towit iii: ‘the pruvince ‘of 


In the early. pet etiods of the Mogul 
-empiré Rohilctind was ‘a very flou- 
“Fishing: country, and -of great poli- 
‘tical importance. It then contained 
the cities ‘of Shahabad, Shahjehan- 
poor, Bareily, Bissowlee, Rudayoon, 
-Owlah, Moradabad, and Sumbul; 


“which last communi icated itsname to 
‘a great part of thé district. During 


the reign of Hie Patan dynasty i in Hin- 
‘dostan, itt princes: of the ‘royal 
‘family kept: ‘their eourt, for a-series 


tan situated “eas of the 'Greges, be- of Sears," the: city’ ‘of Budayoon, — 
tween the-28 i anid Gilt deprees of “where, ag ‘in’ many‘ other parts of 
north latitadejaind: fori "78%t0'80% Rohilcutg&*are - ‘til’ ‘tobe seén the: | 


cast longititle; Compienéing'in the * 
vicinity.of the Lolidong Pass; at the - 


foot of the Kemaoor Bills,” ‘ft exe « 
‘tended south- eastward fo the town © 
22 


“yeriainy-of: maguificetig: edifices, Ba- | 
‘laces? garderis;* ‘Mosques, colleges, 
and. matisoleding, : 
The Rohillas? ‘were originally an ° 
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Afghan or ‘Patan race, who emi- 
‘grated drom the. province. ‘of Cabul 
about:the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tory, Tlicy thenconsisted:of seve- 
ral’ independent tribes, ‘who, : on 
pressing exigencies,’ acted: in. con- 
cert, and were distingtished forthe 
steady hatred: which subsisted :be- 
‘tween them and the -Mahbarattas. 
They are. 4 courageous, hardy: race; 
and one of‘ the few. Mahonmedan 
tribes who exercise ‘the profession Uf 
husbandry, as well a3 .that: of ‘arms. 
Their high spitit and ferocious, un- 
cultivated: dispositions, ‘render them 
difficult to govern or disdipline ;.and, 
in common with the other Aighan 
races, they have the reputation of 
being crafty, treacherous, and: san- 
imary, 0 ee 
BT About the -year 1720 the Afghan 
chiefs, Bisharut Khan and Daced 
Khan, ‘accompanied: by.a. band. of 
their’ needy and. adventurous :coiun- 


4rymen, cam to Hindostanin quest - 


‘of military service. . They were first 
entertained by Madhoo Sah, the Ze- 
mindar of Scrowly, who, by robbery 
‘and predatory incursion, maintained 
- large party of. banditti. . While 


S;'nndering:an adjacent village, Da- 
ood Khan captured a youth.of the . 
Hindostan, the capital of a district 


Jnut tribe, whom he couverted to the 
-Mahommedan religion, named Ali 
- Mahommed, and adopted to the pre- 


judies: of his owu'children. Davod 


“Khan was succeeded as principal 
‘Jeader ‘of the Robiilahs by Ali Ma- 


‘hommed,; who,‘ in. consequence . of . 


, the distracted state of Hjndostan, 
- soon established his. power over the 
. tentjtory since named Rohilcund, al- 
' thotigl: repeatedly brought to. a tow. 

ebb by the Mogul armies from Delhi. 
. Ali: Mabommed: died: in 1748, and 


thinly inhabited, 


ROUNDA, : 


At the period when the conqrest 
‘of Rohileund. was completed, the 
country ‘was in a.-very. flourishing 


. State, and ‘the revenue computed to 


-exteéed vne.inillion sterling per an- 
‘nem:;:.but:iafterwards it declined 


. With’ incredible «rapidity, and: in 


1705 : yielded only 36 lacks ‘of -ru- 
pees. In'1801 nearly the whole of 


ancient: Rohileund was ceded to the 


‘British bythe Nabob of Oude,during 


‘the administration of Marquis Wel- 


lesley, and-is now, for:the most part, 
cumprehended in the province of 
Bareily:; ‘ander which head further 


. topographical details will be found. 
(Franklin, Forster, $c.) 
-.. Ro,eans—.A: small. district in 


northern Hindostan, sitnated be- 
tween the 29th and 30th degrees of 
north latitude, and tributary to the 


-Ghoorkhali Rajah of.Nepaul. Al- 
‘though. little more than 60 miles 


from: the. British territorics in the 
province of Oude, this district has 
never been visited by any European, 


and remains almost wholly unknown. 
“The surface is.irregularly.mountain- 
“Ous;.and much covered with jungle, 


‘and the country little cultivated, and 


- Rotpay. — A: town in Northern 
of the same name, tributary to the 
Nepaul Rajah. Lat. 29°. 22’, N. 
Long. 82°. 6’. E. - 

Roma Iste:-—A small island in 
the. Eastern Scas, about 40 miles in 
circumference,’..: Lat: 79. 35’. N. 
‘Long, 1279,.20" BE. . | 
. Rooperpoon, (Roodrapura). — A 


-fown.of considerable extent in the 
:provinee.of Delhi, district of Mora- 
. dabad, 42. miles .N. by E. from Ba- 


reily. Lat. 29°,.1', N. Long. 79°. 


eft six sons ;: but was succecded. in. 297.E 


the chieftainship-by Hafez. Rehmut, 
whose authority, however, was con- 
- stantly disputed: by ‘other lealcrs. 


. in 1774 the combined forces of ‘the : : ) sagiles: S 


:Rohilishs ‘were: totally defeated. by 
=fGie British garmy -at-. the: battle of 


*:Cutterah, where Hafez. Relufiat was -: 
“slain, and with thix event. terminated - 
Khandosh; Sitaated on! : 


the Rohillah sway in Hiadostan. 


o Ropoor,—A town in the Seik ter- . 


: Fitories,. ix:the. province. of: Delhi, 
- situated in: dhe. S..15.: bank -of the 


Satulcje; :280. :asiles 8..E. from the 


~ “Rownp. Loca fown: inthe Maha- 
ratta térritosies;:in the ptorince of 


RUNGPOOR. 


of the Ghirah River, 46 miles S.W. 


from Boorhanpoor. Lat. 20°. 54, N. 


Long. 75°. 47’. E. 

Roy Baretty.—A_ town. in the 
Nabob of Oude’s territories, situ- 
ated on the north side of the Sye 
River, 45 miles: S. E..-by S.. from. 
Lucknow. Lat, 26%. 16. N. Long. 
81°. 124. EB, 

RuaNeLLi.—A valley -in the Ie- 
land of Ceylon, called by. the Can- 
dians, in whose territory it is situ- 
ated, the vailey of precious stones. 
Up to this place the river is naviga- 
ble for boats; but, from hence “to 
Candy, it is shallow and rocky. 
F'rom hence to Columbo, the capital 
of the British part of Ceylon, the 
distance by water is about 60 miles; 
yet so rapid is the current, that the 
passage is made in about eight 
hours, but, in returning, occupies 
niue and 10 days. 

Several kinds of precious stones 
and metallic substances are found 
in the environs of Ruanelli, a- 
mong the sand and gravel of the 
river. On the opposite side of the 
river precious stones were formerly 
found in abundance; but the King 
of Candy does not now permit them 
to he dug or searehed for. ¢ Per- 
eval, &e. &e. ) 

RUDRAPRAYAGA.~—A Hindooplace 
of pilgrimage in the province of Se- 
rinagur, Where the Alacananda Ri- 
ver joins the Caliganga—a_Jarge 


stream, which risesin the mountains. 


of Kedar, and is, in the Shastras, 
denominated the ‘Mandacini. ‘The 
confluence of these rivers: at ‘this 
place is one of the five principal 
prayagas, or holy places, mentioned 
in the sacred books of the Hindoos. 
Lat. 30°. 19. N.. Long. 79°. 2’. E. 


Ruts Iste.—A small island in the - 


Liastern Seas, situated aff the north- 
western extremity ,of ‘Wageoo, ‘and 


surrounded by a multitade. of smatl- 
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ca, The sultan, and all the princi- 
pal officers of this state, hold their 
authority immediately trom Menang- 
cabow in Sumatra, and have com- 
missions for their respective offices. 
This proves the extent of the Me- 
nangcabow -power even now, re- 
duced as it is in common with that 
of the Malay people. The Rumbo 
people have a peculiar dialect, called 
by the err of Malacca the 
anguage of Menangcabow, (faf- 
pings 2) 2 (Raf: 

Haan very extensive salt mo- 
rass, which bounds the western 
frontiers of the Gujrat province, 
communicates with the Gulf of 
Cutch, and exhibits a great variety 
of appearances, In some places it 
is a widcly expanded sheet of sha!- 
low water, only a few inches deep ; 
in others, an impassable salt swamp ; 
and, in others, merely a dry unpro- 
ductive - bank of sand—but, in all 
parts, strongly impregnated with 


saline particles, adverse to vegeta- 


tion. 

Including the windings it ex- 
tends. many hundred miles, and 
sweeps round the north of Cutch. 


-It appears, at some remote pergss 


to have been covered with the wa- 
ters of the ocean, which have since 
subsided, and are even still imper- 
ceptibly draining off. A satisfactory 
description of this extraordinary, mo- 
rass is much wanted. 
Runavan, ( Ranalaya, the Place 
of Battle).—A- town in the Maha- 
ratta tenitories, in the province of 
Kandesh, 84. miles E. from. Surat. 
Lat. 21°, 17/.N. Long. 74°. 20, E. 
‘Runepoor; ( Rangapura)—A dis- 
trict in the north-eastern extremity 
of the province of Bengal, situated 
about the 20th ‘degree. of - north lati- 
tude. - It-is bousded‘on the north by 
the Bootan Hills; on the south by 
MSmunsitig ;.t0: the eastit-has the 


er islands, with yery’ deep waters Brahmapoothayi;aud, on, the. west, 
between them. Lat. 0%: N. Long. -Dinagepoor.*: «Rrom:Couch:. Babar 
129°. 55’. E, - itisseparated by the’ River. Durlah, 

Rumso.—A - ‘Malay’ ‘kingdom in © Oider ty 7 “government 
the peninsula, situated about 60 this was ilitary Gopsier stations. 
milcs infand from the city of Malac- towards this: Morang and Cage Bar | 


222 
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har. It was first. partially wrested 
from the rajah of the latter distric: 
during the reign) of Shah Jehan, 
when it was formed into a circar. 
but it was completely conquered, by 
the generals of -Aurengzebe, in 
1660-1, when it*ree¢ived the name 
of Fakercoondy. This territory, 
with the pergunnah of Koondy, eon- 
stitute the modern district of Rung- 
poor, comprehending a territory of 
2,679 square miles, distributed info 
several zemiudaries, and prodacing 
the valuable articles. of raw silk, 
opium, tobacco, sugar, besides su- 
peraluindance of grain and other ar- 
ticles which are exported. | 
Within the jurisdiction of Rung- 
poor may be included the extensive 
district of Rangamatty, and the ad- 
joining rajahship of Cooch Bahar— 
comprising, iu all its dimensions of 
financial divisigns, 6610 square miles, 
©The face of the country is open, 
level, and wetl watered, and inferior 
to no part of Bengal iu point of fer- 
tility. The rice cultivation is very 
extensive ; and of this grain, in good 
land, it sometimes yields two crops 
in the year, besides.an intermediate 


exo.of mustard seed. There is some: 


indigo grown, and a great deal of 
tobacco of a guod quality, and re- 
markably cheap—a great proportion 


of the tobacco consumed by the na-: 


tives, in the southern and eastern 
districts of Bengal, being supplied 
from Rungpoor. The principal ri- 
vers are the Teesta, the Durlah, and 
the Brahmapootra; and the chief 
towns, .Rungpoor, Mungulhaut, and 
Guzgotta,, 

Notwithstanding the productive 
powers of this district its population 


does not amount to so great a num- — 


ber as might have been’ expected. 
Jn 1801 the board: of revenue in 
Bengal, in consequence of instruc- 
tions from Marquis Wellesley, tfien 
govcrnor-gencral, circtlated various 
_ Inquiries to the-collectors of the dif- 
ferent district te he result of their 
-rtplies proved, that, Ruigpoof ‘and 
_ Gooch Bahar.contain only 400,000 


© souls: — 


RUSSOOA. 


The glandular swellings in the 
throat are so prevalent in this dis- 
trict, that it is supposed one person 
in six is affected with them; yet 
the town of Rungpoor is 100 miles 
from the foot of the Bootan Hills, 
aud still further off from any snow. 
(J. Grant, Turner, Saunders, Sc.) 

Roxcpoor.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Rung- 


poor. Tat. 25°. 477. N. Long. 89°. 
5’. Li. This place is 260 miles. tra- 


velling distance from Calentta, the 
road ind‘flerent, and titersected by 
an amazing number of rivers and 
rivulets, which nrust be crossed in 
boats; yet, in a palanquin, this dist- 
auce is with case gone over in four 
days. 

Ruxcpoor.—This town is fre- 
quently named the capital of Assam ; 
but it is only the military station to 
the real capital, Gergonge. A con- 
siderable number of towns form a 
circle round the Rangpoor division, 
which is 12 miles in length by 10 in 


‘breadth. 


To the west of Rungpoor is a 
bridge, builtin the reign of Roodra 
Singh, by workmen trom Bengal, 
which may be deemed the western 
gate of the military fortress of Rung- 
poor; which is accessible from the 
westward only through this port, as 
the river in this quarter is seldom 
fordable. It is protected on the 
south by aii immense causeway, or 
line of fortification, which extends 
from Namdaugh to the Dhekow. 
(Wade, Se. $c.) 

Rupnacur, ( Rapanagara, the 

handsome City).—A town belonging 
to Dowlect Row Sindja, in the pro- . 
vince of Ajmeer, distritt of Ajmcer, 
13 niles N. FE. from the city of Aj- 
meer. Lat. 26°, 43’. N. Long. 74°. 
68. ED oc ‘ 
'_ Russootpoon,, (Rasulpura, the 
Prophet’s Town).—A_ town bclong- 
ing. to the Nabob of Oude, in the 
province of’ Allahabad, district of 
Manicpoor, | :40 ,miles N.W. from 
the city and fortress of Allahabad. 
Lut. 25°. 57’. N. Long. 819. 23”. E. 

Ryssooa.—A village in Tibet to 


RYACOTTA. 


the vorth of the Himalaya. moun- 
tains, which marks the limits of the 
Nepaal dominions in this direction, 
and under which flows a rivulet bear- 
ing the same name, Lat. 28°. 3, N. 
Long, 85°, 40’. E. 

RurLamcur.— A town ‘in the 
Maharatla territories, “in the pro- 
vince of Malwah, 47 miles N.N.W. 
rom Oojain. Lat. 23°, 46, N. Long. 
739°, 26), 1, 

Rursacini, (Ratnaghiri, Dia- 
mound Mourctain)—A_ town in the 
Maharatta territories, in the province 
of Bejapvor, on the sea coast of the 
Concan district. Lat. 179% 1. N. 
Long. 73°. 3’. i. | 

Rurrunpoor District. — See 
CHOTEERSGHUR, 

Rurrunpoor, (Iatnapura, Dia- 
moiuwl Lown)—A town in the terri- 
tories of the Nagpoor Maharatias, 
in the province of Gundwana, dis- 
trict of Choteesgur, of which it is the 
ean Lat. 22°, 16". N. Long. 82°. 

EK 

oil this he the capital of an 
extensive and fertile district, yet it 
is only a large straggling village, 
consisting of about 1000 huts, many 
of which are uninhabited. The sur- 
rounding country Is remarkably pro- 
ductive and well cultivated, com- 
pared with the rest of this desolate 
province. By the nearest travelling 
road) Ruttunpoor is 296 miles 
from Chusar, Its chief is trequently 
styled the Rajah of Chotees Ghar, 
or 36 fortresses, | 

Near to Ruttugpoor is an idol, 
nade of blue granite, about nine 
fect in height, rubbed over with 
red paint, and adorued with flow- 
ers, In the neigbbourhaod are a 
great many - pools and tanks, and 
alsa a lake, the embarkment of 
which is nearly two milés in length. 
There are many ruins in the vicinity, 
indicative of a former state of pro- 
sperity apener to w ‘bat, at prescnt 
exists, 

In the year 1760, then Mr. Law 
Was made prisoner, a party of 120 


V’rench, who had been under his 


¢ommand, cndeayoured to effect a 


the Ghauts. 
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retreat from Bahar, through the 
country, into the Deccan = They: 


halted here; when Bimbajee, the 
Maharatta sovereign, entertained 
them for a few day: s—but, at the end 
of that time, put them all treach- 
crously to death, ° » 
Travelling distance from Calcutta, 
by Chuta Nagpoor, 493 miles; from 
Nagpoor, 220 miles; from Delhi, 
33; from Poonah, 706 miles. 
Bhat, g Leckie, 1st Rea Reunel, 


&e. &e 
: Ry ACOTTA, (Raya Cotay).— A 
town added to the Barramahal pro- 
vince, at the peace granted by Mar- 
quis Cornwallis to Tippoo, and the 
last place inthe Karnata Desam, 98 
miles 3. by N. from Scring: tpatam. 
Lat. 12° 33/, N. Long. 78°. 17'. E. 
This place being the chief key to 
Karuata, (the Upper Carnatic; or 
Mysore,) pains have been taken to 


strengthen the works, which couSist 


of a high fortiticd roék, and a tort 
atthe bottom. 'The air of Ry acottah 
is so yery temperate, on account of 
its elevation, that, cven in the hot 
season, the thermometer seareely 
ever rises higher than 82° of Fah- 


‘renheit, and cherr y-trees flourisiert- 


markably well. The people of Ry- 
acotta, being on the frontier, speak 
au mixture of the languages of Kar- 
nata, of the Tamuls, and of the ‘I's 

lingas. 

When Ryacpttah was besieged 
by Major Gowdie, in 1791, it was 
known tobe too strong hy nature to 
be reduced, if the ‘garrison made a 
resolute defence ; but the ‘governor 
Was so intimidated by the spirited 
attacks of his detachment, and by a 
movement of ‘the grand army: to- 
wards the place, that he capitulated, 
and retired into the Carnatic. below 
4 After: its: stirrender’ it 
wag found to bé amply. supplied with 
guns, ammunition, ‘and provision for 
its etence ; 3 pris il Ro . 


ra j erat 
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Ryacupp.—A town possessed by 
independent zemindars, in the pro- 
‘vince of Orissa, 60 miles N. W. from 
Cicacole. Lat. 19°. 1’. N. Long. 
83°. 27’. E. eee, . 
~ Rycnoor, (Raghur JA district 
in the Nizaim’s territories, in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, extending along 
the north bank of the Toombuddra 
River, between the 15th and 16th 
degrees of north latitude. . € 

RycHoor.—A town inthe Ni- 
zam's territories, in the province of 
Bejapoor, the capital of a_ district 
of the same name, 130 miles S. W. 
from Hyderabad.. Lat. 15°. 59’. N. 
Long. 779.17". EB. 

This is an irregularly built town, 
being an old fort with some new 
works, commanded by a hill, and 
by some rising grounds near it. In 
point of rank it was the second town 
in ehe jaghire of Bazalet Jung, son 
to Nizam ul Mulk, and brother to 
the late Nizami ud Dowlah. Adoni 
was his capital, and continued after 
his death to be that of his son Dara 
Jah, until Tippoo took it from him, 
and nearly destroyed it, when he re- 
-mgyed to Rychoor, which had the 
advantage of being more distant 
from so formidable a neighbour. 
Here, however, he suffered nearly 
as much from his uncle,. the Nizam, 
who imposed so high a inbute on 
him, as reduced him to the condition 
ofa mere renter. (J6SS. 4c.) 

Ryproos, (Rajadurga).—A small 
district in the _Balaghaut ceded. ter- 
ritories, situated principally between 
the 14th and 15th degrees of ndrth 
latitude. The Hoggry is the chief 
river, and the principal towns Ry- 
droog and Mulkamarrvor. 

The family of the Rydroog poly- 
gar is descended from the Dalawai 
of Bijanagur, who, on the dissolu- 
tion of that’ government, seized con 
Pennaconda and.Condsippy. . Under 
Aurengzebe he obtained, or seized, 
additional villages. In 1766.the dis- 
trict was subdued by Hyder #and, 


‘n.1788, the polygar was seized by. 


‘Tippoo, and sent to Seringapatam, 
where he tied a violent death. His 


‘RYEPOOR. 


soi and successor, Vincatuppy Naie, 
was killed in 1791, while attempting 
to escape from Bangaloor. At the 
peace of 1792 this district was trans- 
ferred to the Nizam; and, in 1799, 
Gopaul Naic, a descendant by the 
femalé line, attempting to raise dis- 
turbances, was sent prisoner to Hy- 
derabad. | | 
~ In 1800, in consequence of ar- 
rangements with the Nizam, this 
district was ceded to the Company, 
from whom the polygar’s family re- 
ceive a peusion, and the country is 
now comprehended in the collector- 
ship of Beilary. (Munro, §c.) | 
Ryprooc.—A town in the Bala- 
ghaut ceded territories, 170 miles 
N. by E. from Seringapatam, and 
the capital of a district of the same 
name. Lat. 14°. 49’. N. Long. 77°. 
2’. E. This place stands about 40 
miles N. E. from Chitteldroog, the 
country between them being fertile, 
with very few hills of magnitude, 
and no river of considerable bulk. 
About 1790 the Maharattas obtained 


‘possession of it, by a bribe of 60,000 
rupecs to the governor on ‘Tippoo’s 


part. : 
Travelling distance from Hyder- 
abad 252 miles. (Moor, Rennel, *c.) 
RyNasaD, (Ghatnabad).—A small 
village in the province of Bengal, 
district of Jessore, 80 miles K. by 
N, from Caleatta. Lat. 22° 42’, N. 
Long. 89°. 44’, E. For many ycars 
after the British obtained posscssion 
of Bengal, rumours were current 
that extensive’ ruins of magnificent 
cities existed among the jungles of 
the Sunderbunds, and particularly 
in the vicinity of Rynaliad ; but after 
repeated jnavestigations none have 
yct bcen discovered, nor is it pro- 
bable that any very ancient ruins 


should be found in‘a territory, which 


is itself of recent, formation, and 
destitute of fresh water. . | 
Ryepvor.-A town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, district of Cho- 
itcesgur, 69 miles suuth from Rut- 
tunpoor-.. Lat, 21° 17’, N: dong- 
82°. 26. BO 
This town, from its population and 


SAGOR ISLAND. 711 


éeommerce, might be ranked the first: very small rocky islands in the Last- 
in the Choteesgur: district, and se-. érn Seas, ‘situated’ between the fifth 
cond in the Nagpoor tertitories, It andsixth degrees of south’latitude, 
contains about 3000 huts;;-and:there and about the 118th:of east longi- 
is a stone fort-on the N.:E.:side of tude. 9 © 
the town, the walls of which:ate dé- § SaGANEER.—A. town in thie pro- 
cayed, but the ditch is. deep: and vince of Gundwand, belonging to 
wide, ooo a" 2" the Nagpoor Rajah, 40 miles N. N. 
The soil in this neighbourhood ‘isa W. from the town of Nagpoor. Lat. 
tich black:mould, no: wheré more 21°. 34’. N. Long. 79°. 18"..E. 
than three feet in depth, underwhich .Sacanrer.—A Rajpoot town in 
is found ‘the solid rock, as is.per- the province of Ajmeer, district of 
ceptible in all the beds of rivers, Jyenagdf, eight miles S. E. from the 
and in the sides of tanks.and wells. city of Jyenagur. Iiat..26°. 40’, N. 
The only road from Cuttack to Nag- Long. 752, 50’ EB. Ca 
poor passes through this town—— —SaGor ‘ISLann, : (or. Gangasagar, 
(Blunt, &e-) an : the Confluence of the Ganges with the 
oe Ocean.) —An island. belonging to the 
ayia: _... province of Bengal, situated on the 
east side of the Hooghly, or Calcutta 
River, which separates it from an- 
S. . other island, here formed by: the nu- 
: eae merous outlets of the Ganges, This 
Saprao Isre.—An island in the  station.is not found so destructive to 


quality were maunfactured, In 1705, :strrounding wators.;:: It isisaid, that. 
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cious sort, so that both elements are 
equally dangerous, (Johnson, C. Bu- 
chanan, Se.) oR Mee eee ee ae rer 
SAHABAD.—A,-Rajpoot town, ‘tri- 
butary to the Maharattas, in the-pro- 
‘vince of: Ajmeer, 85 miles E. by N. 
from Kotah. . Lat. 96°: 26’, N. Long. 
799,10.BE rai 
- SAHRANPOOR,, (Saherumpura).—A 
district-in the province of Delhi, si- 
tuated about the Sist degrce of north 
latitude, - 


of the Ganges and Jumna. ‘lo the 


north it: is. bounded by the Sewalic 


Motintains and the province of Se- 
rinagur, now tributary.to the Ghoor- 
khali Rajah of Nepal. By. Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, this:-district is. de- 
scribed as follows: = 2.0.0. 
’  Sivear Saharunpoor, containing 
36 mahals, measurement, 3,530,370 
beegahs ; revenue 87,839,359. dams. 
Seyurghal_ 4,991,485 dams. ‘Shis sir- 
car farnishes3955 cavalry, and 22,280 
infantry.” g 3 
Fhe soil of this district iscxtremely 
fertile when under. proper. .cultiva- 
tion, producing grain of all sorts, 
sugar, ipdigo,: cottov, and tobacco. 
For the greater part of the year the 
ecligate is temperate, and during 
some Of the: winter months execs- 
sively cold; but in the height of 
summer the heat is oo eral aud the 
country almost burned up. 
Although placed betwixt two large 
rivers, the Ganges.and the Jumna, 
which here rung nearfy parallel to 
each other at. the distance of about 
55 miles, this district.is not subject 
to the periodical inundation which 
prevails. in. Bengal .and the more 
southern. proviyces.. The surface of 
the country. is a continued flat to the 
bottom of the hills, when they rise 
abruptly, marking the nortbern limits 
of the inmeuse yalley. through which 
the Ganges, flows to the sea. The 
principal town is Saharunpoor, .. ° 
;, The territory, originally possessed 
oe Nfjib ud Dowlah,. an Afghan 
‘chiefappointed, prime minister. to 
Shah Alluy. by Ahmed ; Abdalfih; 
the. sovereign of Cabul,,:- compre- 
ended the district of Saharunpoor, 


ST’. BARBES’ ISLE.. 


that of :Sirhind, and- some: tracts: of 
country:round-Dethi;. He! was sue- 


ceeded: by his:-son, Zabeta Khan, 


who, :dying:in 1785, was succecded 


by tha:execrable Gholaum Cawdir 


Khan,‘ who, in: 1788, put: out the 
eyes Of: the anfortunate:. Emperor, 
Shak Allum, witha dagger ; and. tor- 
tured, starved: te :death,: and .mas- 
sacred, many: of the royal family. A 
few: months sabscquent.hc was him- 


and ‘pancipally in the doab ¢ self: put: to death with tortures by 


Madhajee: Sindia, who: conquered 
the greater part of his dominions... 
- En 1808, Saharunpoor, with all the 
other Maharatta. possessions in: the 
doab of the Ganges and Jumna,. 
were acquired by tho British -go- 
vernment; and, in 1804, it was se- 
parated into two divisions, the north- 
urn aud the. southern, with a civil 
establishmentto each; but at a morc 


recent period this arrangement was 


modified, and great part of the south- 
ern division annexed to the district 
of Merat. Until the ravages it sus- 
tained. under the turbulent reigns of 
Aurengzebe’s. successors, Saharun- 
poor was esteemed one of the most 


productive territories in the empire ; 
-but from that monarch’s death; in 


1707, until: its acquisition by . the 
British in 1803, it scarcely had an 
interval. of rest from external inva- 
sion or internal dissension. (Scott, - 
Franklin, Abul Fazel, &c.) 

_ SAHARUNPOOR.+~-A. town. in. the 
province. of Delhi; the capital of a 
district of -the same name, . 105 miles 
N. by E, from Delhi.. Lat. 30° 15%. 
N. Long. 779.23. Bo 

. SAHRANPOOR.—A, town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Saharun- 
poor, .90.miles.N, by W. from. Delhi. 
Lat. 309, N.. Long. 77°..16'. li... 

_ Saracunce, (Sakabgan)-—A' town 
in ‘the. provinte. of Bengal, district 
of Rungpoer, 38 miles .N. N. W. 


from the. town of, Ruugpoor. Lat. . 


89°, Ag’, EB. Me ise 
St, Barses’Igue.+A:: small .is- 
Jand in the Kastera::Seas, situated 
under. the equinoctial line. Lat, sa 
40: E.: In:imaking.this..island - ff 


the .N. W..it looks like two islands, 


“SAKKAR. 


the. extremes being higher'than the 
centre. . It is about three leagues in. 
circumference. There is anchorage 
«where wood:and watcr may*be had 
on -the S. i. side of this island, ‘in 
25 fathoms water. (E/more, &es) * 
St. BERNARDINO (STRAITS OF):— 
‘These. straits separate the islands of 
Luzon and Samar in the Philippines, 
and have a‘small island in the centre 
of the same name; the whole being 
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300 men and some guns, and took 
St. Thome’s by storm. ‘Icy aftér- 
wards successfully resisted the nu- 
merous forces Which the natives 
brought against: them; but, in 1674, 
were compelled to surrender it to the 
Dutch, who gave it up to dhe King 
of Golconda. 

In 1749 this town was taken pos- 
session of by Admiral Ros¢awen, as 
he tonnd the Roman Cathotic inha- 


greatly infestcd by the piratical pillalle f and priests conveyed intelli- 


prows, which plundcér and enslave 
the inhabitants. 

St. JuLian. Ist—E.—A very small 
island in the Eastern Scas, about 
18 leagues distant: from Victoire 
Isle. Lat. 0°. 49’, S. Long. 106°. 
50’. E. 

St. Mattnew’s Istes—A clus- 
ter of very small islands, situated 
about: 25 leagues cast from - the 
Isiand of Bootan, between the fifth 
and sixth degrecs of south latitude, 
and the 124th and 125th of east lon- 
gitude. 

Sr. 'Trome.—aA small town i in the 
Carnatic, near to Madras, named 
by the natives Mailapur um, oF the 
City of Peacocks. Pat 13°.-1% N.. 
Long. 80°; 22’. EB. - 

‘This place is situated close to the 
sea, Which forms here a kind of bay 
or small haven. It stands ina fine 
plain, abounding with cocoa nut 
trees, which retain their verdure 
throughout the whole year. ‘The in- 
habitants consist of Hindoos, Ma- 
hommedans, ‘and Romau: Catliolic 
Christians ; the latter being-a bastard 
race, a mixture of the” Portuguese 
aud natiy es, and of a very dark com- 
plexron: a oe 

When the Portagtiess comtnander, 
Gana, took the town of Meliapoor 
(St.'Phome’s), he foand.a great. niany 
inhabitants wlio professed the Christ- 
ian religion,;: of the Nestorian ‘or 


gence to the French in Pondicherry. 
For many years the town belonged 
to the Nabobs of Arcot; but, after 
the death of Anwar ud Deen, seemed 
to belong to nobody; for there were 
no officers, either civil or military, 
acting with authority in the place. 
In the Carnatic wars if was taken 
possession of by the government of 
Madras, and has remained subject 
to that presidency ever since, (Orme, 
Fra Paolo, Bruce, &e.)‘ 

SAlpoor, (Shahipawr a). — A town 
possessed by independent zemindars, 
in the province of Gundwana, district 
of Singhrowla, situated en: the N. 
W. side of the Rhair River,15 miles . 
from the southern frontier of the 
Rhotas district, in Behar. [jsu4°-> - 
2’. N. Long. 82°, 50, | Dn 

SaKKAR.—A district in the Ni- 
zain’s territories, in the province of 
Rejapoor, named by the Mahom- 
medans Nusseritabad, arid ‘situated 
abont the 17th degree of north tati- 
tude. . This is a very fertile, well- 
watercd district, ‘being principally 
situated between the Rivers Krish- 
na: and Beemah, ‘and’ partly inter- 
sected by the lattér; but its produce 


‘or population by” ito” ‘means equat 


what. it might ‘attain under a-better 
form of government. “The portion 
of the district to thie forth. of the. 
‘Beemah is billy, but not mountain- 


‘ows. The principal’ towtis ate lag 


Chaldean’ porstiasion.: ‘He changed *kar and Nussefitabad: *“?!.” 


the name‘of. the 
in. honour? of .the: apostle; which it 
still vetains: ameng. Furopeans. In 
July, 1672, a French ficet from Tritt- 


-oombile,: ‘under ‘tthe command of M. . 


.do:: In; Haye, ‘unexpectedly handed 


place to-St.Thonie 


) SAKKARA~A town int Gie pr pvine 


‘of Bejapoor,: sitautéd “oir the ‘pott 


sige oft ie: Beeniahy River, ‘GP niles 
f. -front:-the'¢ity of Bajapoor, ‘and 


tha: ‘capital: Of a. district ip’ the Ni- 
gar’sdomifiions of the sate naire. 


14 
Lat. 17°. 4. Ni: Long.. 76°. 38’. 
E = 
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Sarayr Iste.-rAn island in the 
Eastern Seas, situated off the south- 
em extremity of Celebes, about the 
Gth degree of south Jatitude’ In 
length it may be estimated at 40 
miles, by cight the average breadth. 
There are many smaller islands, 
which lie round and near Salayr, and 
belong to it; but of these only :two 
are inhabited, Bonarautte agd Ca- 
Jawe. | 
This island is. mountainous and 
woody, yet better cultivated and 
peopled most of the eastern isles, 
the inhabitants also appearing to 


have attained to a superior stage. of 


civilization. The principal produce 
is millct, which is the chief: subsist- 
ence of the ‘natives, and cultivated 
advantageously, each piece of ground 
being fenced .ins Cotton is: also 
raised in the same manner, from 
which coarse bite and white: striped 
eloths are manufactured for internal 
consumption and exportation. The 
houses of the inhabitants are good, 
and . the.ticher classes, in travelling, 
aro carried in bamboo ‘chairs over 
the tells, horses being. used only in 
the level conniry. By Captain For- 
rest, In 1775, the tmhabitants were 
computed at 60,000. =: 

. "he Macassays, who had obtained 
possession. of this island, made a 
cession of it to the King. of ‘ler- 
nate, from whom it was-wrested by 
‘the Dutch Hast.India Company. In 
1775 Salayr was governed. by. 14 na-~ 
tive regents, who resorted once a 
year, in the month of October, to 


Kort Rotterdam, ‘in:Celches, to: per- - 


form the customary datics of vassal- 
age to the: Dutch, :on whose-part:a 
janior. merchant resided on Salayr; 
in a pallisadoed :tort... (Stavorinns, 
Forrest, Captain Hunter, $e.) 
-. SALENGORE, ; (Salangor).— A. dis- 
trict in the Malay ‘Peniisula;’ ex- 
tending alung the. Straits of Malacca; 
and foverned. by:-a -Mahommeden 
chigf, wlio. Vears the -title of Rajah. 
due. trade of. this:tdacé . chiefly 
‘ales’ Island, 


wires.in Prince oft 


—habitarits of Salibabo Island: 


SA LIBABO ISLES. 


which is ‘at. no. great-distance ;. but, 
after the ships for China have left 
that island, there is some trade to 
be collected. The Buggess prows: 
‘import ‘to. Salangore pepper, cloves, 
wild nutmegs, wax, nutmeg oil, rat- 
tans,dammer, wood oil, &c. From 
a. large river . near to. Salengore, 
named. Burnam, great quantities of 
long rattans are brought. As, in 
most other Malay principalities, the 
prince, or sovereign, is. the chief 
merchant, and monopolizes the trade, 
ships lying here in the river are se- 
cure from the attacks of pirates; 
but, in the roads, it is necessary to 
be on the alert against straggling 
prows, which are always roving 
about, and ready to take advantago 
of any inattention. 
The Buggesses of Celebes have 
still a small settlement here, and, 
‘with a great: majority of the inha- 
‘bitants, profess the Mahommedan 
religion. Salengore being a genuine 
Malay state, the Malaya language 
is here spoken in its greatest purity. 
(Elmore, Marsden, Leyden, Sc.) 
Savipaso Istes. —A cluster of 
islands in the Eastern Seas, situated 
about the fourth degree of north la- 
titude, and between the 126th and 
127th of east longitude. The names 
of the principal islands are ‘Tulour 
(or Kercolang), Salibabo, and Ka- 
bruang—the first being much the 
largest... ‘I'he Island of Salibabo lies 
to the south. of Fulour, from which 
it is divided by ‘a narrow strait about 
one. mile in. the breadth,. the circum- 
ference of .the island being about 15 
miles, ==... oe 
All: these isfands are well. culti- 
vated and populons, having plenty 
of. provisions, such as calavanses, 
poets: rice, goats, hogs, &e, The iu; 

abitants are. 6f.the Malay colour, 


.. With, long hair, and have for. arms 


tances, :swords, ‘targets, and dag- 
-gers,. -They are much oppressed by 


_ their kolanos, ‘or -chiefs,. and sold as 


slaves: for trifling ‘offences. . ‘The. in- 
frequently at war with thosé.of Ba 
-bruang, distant five or six. mifes.. 


SALSETTE ISLE. 


They barter provisions with such 
ships as pass for coarse calicues, red 
handkerchicts, coarse cutlery,‘ &c. 
* (Forrest, §c.) eB 

SALLAWATTY. — One ‘of ‘the Pa- 
puan or oriental Negro Isles, situ- 
ated about the 131st degree of east 
longitude, and separated from the 
Island of Papua, or New Guinea, 
by a narrow strait. In length it 
may be estimated at 30 miles, b 
25 the average breadth. ‘This islan 
produces a great deal of sago of an 
excellent quality. : 

In 1770 a fleet of Papuan boats 
sailed up the Straits of Patientia, 
which separate Batchian from Gi- 
lolo, on a plundering expedition ; 


but the Dutch took the Rajah of ° 


Salwatty prisoner, and banished him 
to the Cape of Good Hope. 
SALIANAH, (Salhkeyan).— A town 
in Northern Hindostan, tributary to 
the Goorkhali Rajah of Nepaul. Lat. 
29°, 2’. N. Long. 81° 37’, E. 
Sacer, (Sait)—A town in the 
province of Gujrat, sitnated on the 
north side of the Mahy River, 38 
miles E. by N. from Cambay. Lat. 
22°. 27’. N. Long. 73°. 20’. E, - 
~ Sacoon, (Salavan).— A town in 
the Nabob’s territories, in the pro- 
vince of Oude, 65 miles S. 8. Ii. from 
Lucknow. Lat. 26°. 2’. N. Long. 
$19.24. B.C 
SaLoor.—A town in the Northern 
Circars, 58 miles N. W. trom Viza- 
gapatam. _ Lat. 18°. 26’..N. Long. 
83°, 19'.E. ae ae 
Sacsette Istz.—An island on the 
west coast of India, in the province 
of Aurungabad, and formerly sepa- 
rated from Bombay by a narrow 
strait, about 200 yards across, oppo- 
site to the furt of ‘anual. “In length 
eit may be estimated at 16 miles, by 
14 the average breadth. a) 
The soil of: this: ‘island. is. well, 
adapted for the cultivation of indigo, 
sugar, cotton, flax, and ‘hemp; but 
it most unaccountably remains in a 
desolate uncultivated state, and al- 


taost ‘wholly covered with jungle, . 


although ‘in the vicinity of so rich a 
inarkct’as Bomboy. This: cirbum- 
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stance, however, has not the same - 
tendency to promote improvement 
in India'that it has.in Europe, the 
most savage part ‘of: Bengal being 
within 20 miles of-Calcutta, and 
wholly uninhabited. The Island of 
Salsette isconsetjuentlystilt more un- 
healthy than Bombay, the jungle 
being thicker, and the vallies more 
shutin. At presentit scarcely pro-_ 
duces the 100th part of whatit might 
supply, and is in proportion thinly 
inhabited. | 

The most substantialimprovement 


‘that has yet taken place with respect 


to this island, is the causeway which 
connects it with Bombay, completed 
by Mr. Duncan in 1805, although it 
is said to have had a prejudicial effect 
on the harbour of Bombay. A guard 
is constantly kept at the causeway, 
to prevent the introduction of con- 
trabaud articles; for Salsette, al- . 
though under the British gbvern- 
ment, is still subject to the Maha- 
ratta regulations, as far as regards 
taxes. The acquisition of thisisland 
was expected to have proved a much 
greater advantage to Bombay than 


' it has-turned out; and, on account 


of the slow progress of itsémprové= 
ment, it has been proposed to colo- 
nize it with Chinese. Ra 
Notwithstanding its present deso- 
late condition, Salsctteis remarkably 
rich in mythological antiquities, and 
the remaing of tanks, terraces, and 
flizhts of steps around them, indicate 
a former state of prosperity, and the 
coHection of a considerable popula- 
tion. At Kenneni, on this island, 
there are scveral ‘very extraordinary 
caverns excavated: the ‘largest re- 
sembles that at ‘Carli, but is. inferior 
in size and elegarice. : "Its peculiar 
ornaments ‘are two: gigantic: figures 
of Buddha, nearly-20 feet high, and 
each filling one sido. of the vestibule. 
They are exactly alike,and are in per- 
fect preservation, in:conkeqm@enok& of 
their having been adapted and ‘red. 
ainted bythe Parigucse, who trans- 
ormed the:templé of .Buddha into a 
Christianehurch:.: On: the sea coast, 
above: high water: mark,: extenfive 
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- enclosures are levelled, and divided 
into partitjons of about 20 fect 
square, which are filled by the over- 
flowing of the sea, and contain six. 
or eight inches of water. Betore the 
next spring tide, all the fluidity is 
exhaled by the heat ofthe sun, and 
the salt is gathered from the bottom 
ef the enclosure, and afterwards 
further refined. A little salt of a 
superor hind is procured at the time 
of the exhalation, by fixing a jagzed 
picee of stick in the water, when first 
Jet into the reservoirs, to which, as 
the water evaporates, saline particles 
adhere, to the weight of three or four 
ounces, ‘Che finest kind of salt, used 
in the west of India. for the table, 
comes from Arabia, in pieccs. not 
unlike a cheese in shape,. and 
sparkling in appearance like a sugar- 
loaf. . = 

This island, named by Europeans 


Salsetfc, is by the natives called 


Jhalta, or Shastes, the derivation of 
which is uncertain, 1t was long pos- 
sessed by the Portuguese, but was 
wrested trom them by the Maharat- 
tas, about'1750. In 1773, during a 
rupture with that uation, the Com-. 
funy 'mdegops obtained possession of 
it, and it was formally ceded by tie 
Maharattas, at the treaty of Poor- 
bunder, in 1776, subsequently con- 
firmed at the peace of 1782-3, when 
all the small islands in the gulf 
formed by Boynbay.and Salsette were 
also ceded, (Lord Valentia, Mal. 
colm, Moor, H. Graham, Rennel, §c.) 
. SAMANAN.—.<, town possessedeby 
native chiefs in alliance with the. 
British, 122-miles N..W. from Delhi, 
Lut. 36°, 27..N.-. Leng. 75°. 46’ BE. 
-SaAMAND. =A ‘town: in the. Afgan 
territories, in the.province of Moul- 
tan, district of Bagkar, situated on 
the east side: of: the Indys.. Lat. 
28°. 11. N, Long. 19°. 57, Ee 
_ Samanavp.—A, Dutch residency, in 
the jsland of Madura, princtpally. for. 
the purpose of inspection, as almost 
no trad@ is carried on. Lat. 7°. 6p. 
S Long tl@. B 
Penh: is a considerable: village, 
inb&bited by onc third Chinese and 


SAMAR ISLE. 


two thirds Malays, the latter having 
mosques, and the former temples aud 
altendant priests. (Zomdbe, &c.) 

, SAMAR ‘Istn.—One of the Philip- ' 
pines, situated south east from the 
large.island of Luzon, from which it 
is separated by 2 strait about five 
leagues in breadth. In length it may 
be estimated at 140 miles, by 60 the 
average breadth. 

The soi] of this island is extremely 

rtile,, and cultivated with ‘ittle 
trouble. Besides other grain, the 
ative Bisayaus raise a considerable 
quantity of rice, which is whelly 
appropriated to the use of the paro- 
chial clergy, or of the settlement at 
Mauilla. The food of the natives 
consists chiefly of 4 specics of pota- 
toe, yams, and a root ‘named gaby. 
The sugar-cane, cabbages, garlic, 
onions, melons, the china orange, 
lemons, vegetables, and several fruits 
not common in Iudia, are cultivated 
here, particularly figs, of which there 
are many ditferent species. Pepper, 
honey, and wax are found in the 
woods, which swarm with birds, and 
among others the dumestie fowl. In 
these woods, also, there are miany 
kinds of monkeys, some of them re- 
markably large ,dcer, wild buffaloes, 
and other quadrupeds. ‘The iron 
trees ebony, and dying woods, grow 
iu every pact of the island, aud gold- 
dust is found in the interior. 

‘The natives of Samar are Bisay- 
aus; such as reside on the sca-coast 
were formerly Mahommedans, but 
have been converted by the mis- 
sionary jesuits to the religion and 
allegiance of Spain. Their houses 
are. constructed: of, bambgos, aud 
raised a few fect from the ground, to 
admit of a circulation of air under 
neath, and the natives generally are 
lodged, fed, and: clothed, with very 


_. dittle trouble or expense. Thestreams 


are every. whera shaded by the bam- 
hoo, and the woods contain creeping 
plants and rattans, which supply the 
place of nails in a*Bisayan’s dwel- 
ling. Cotton and the fibres of. the 
banyan fig-tree fumish materials for, 
the scanty apparel-he requires. ‘I'he - 
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priestsexercise over thema patriarch- 
alauthority, which isin general cheer- 
fully submitted to. Advice and ad- 
monition on their part is always ac- 
‘companicd with some small present 
of wine, medicines, liquor, or animal 
food, w hich influences the Indian to 
an industry he would not otherwise 
exert, When punishment is neces- 
sary it is promptly inflicted, which 
the priest is enabled to do by acting 


in a military as well as sacerdotal, 


capacity. Ta his own parish it is 
competent to each missionary to is- 
sue orders for building or repairing 
the fort, for providing it with cannon 
and ammunition, and for the con- 
struction of war canoes, which he fre- 
quently commands in person, The 
instrument mostly used, both for the 
purposes of war and imdastry, is a 
species of crcese somewhat different 
from that of the Malays. The gal- 
Jcon always touches here on “the 
passage from Acapulco to Manilla, 
which attracts the Indians from the 
neighbouring islands. — (Za Page, 
&e. Sc.) 

SaMARANG.—A fortified town on 
the north east coast of Java, the ca- 
pital of a large district, and ranking 
in } importanc enext to Batavia. Lat. 
6°, 54.8. Long. 110° 38’. E. | 

The sea coast ceded to the Dutch 
East India Company, and attached 
to the government of Samarang, ex- 
tended trom Oclopampang to ‘Tagal 
in the west; the breadth inland is va- 
rious, penetrating further up the 
country at one place than another. 

The whole was divided into nine 
residences; viz. Oclopampang, Sou- 
rabhaya, Gressec, Samanap (on the 
Island of Madura), Rembang Joana, 
Japara, Samarang, Pacalonga, and 
‘Tagal. 

- "Phe town of Samayang is only 60 
miles distant from the residence of. 


the Emperor of Matarain; ‘and 106» counsellors of India.” 


from that of the Sultan of Joucki, 
the two greatest potentates in the 
island. It is intersected by a_river; 
but the shoalneas Of the coast is such 
that ships of burthe a -cannot anchor 
néarerdo thé shore than one and a 
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half Icagues, nor can the river be 
entered at all before half flood; and 
here, as along the north coast of Java 
gencrally, the tide rises but once 
in 24 hours. One mile cast of Sa- 
marane River is ‘that of Caligawa; 
both of them being navigable for 
small boats a sort distanée up the 
country, and having their “sources 
among the Mataram : mountains. On 
the banks of these rivers numeréas 
campongs of Chinese and Javanése 
are sgattered. _ @ 

Samarang is surrounded by a wall 
and ditch, possesses a good hospital 
anda public school, chiefly for the 
teaching of the mathe mufies, and 
there is also a theatre here. The 
honses occupied by Europeans are 
mostly built of small stoves. "The sur- 
rounding country being extremely 
fertile -provisious are “yemarkably 
cheap, and generally of a good qua- 
lity. At this plate resides t! rO- 
vernoy of Java (as distinguishec from 
Batavia), his authority extending 
from Cheribon to the eastern extre- 
mity of theisland. He is appointed 
by the high regency, and is subor- 
dinate to the OV ernor-géneral at’ 
Batavia; but the establishment is, 
one of the most ImportantMiy Java. 
All the: communications with the 
empires of Mataram and Joucki, be- 
sides other Javanese kingdoms ‘and 
principalitics, centre here; and it is 
likewise the general depot of this 
quarter of the island, which produces 
large quantities of rice, sugar, coffee, 
and pepper. A great proportion ot 
the*vessels that fill the magazine at 
Batavia touch here. The goyern- 
ment of Samurang is in consequence 
one of the most fucrative under the 
Dutch East India Company; surpass- 
ed only by that of goveriior-general. 
The appointment is generally chang- 
ed every year, and is ‘reserved for the 
hd are not 
rich, or. who have lost their property, 
to cnable thei to realize a fortune. 

‘Ona steep rock, three qugrters of 
9 mile behind Bodfon from.a bam- 
boo observatory, all Yhe adjacent 
coast, inobhtains, and rivers, are per- 
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ceptible; and, on the same height, 
at a short distance from the observa- 
tory, are several tombs of deceased 
Javanese princes, surrounded by 
walls built of small stones. (Zombe, 
Stavorinus, Bligh, Se.) 3 
SamMBAH, (Sambhu).—A town in 
the Seik territories, Yn the province 
of Lalsre, situated on the east side 
of the small River Deeg, 55 miles 
NéN. E. from. the city of Lahore. 
Lat. 32°. 34’. N..° Long. 74°, 8’. E. 
SamsBasss—A town on tha. west 
coast of the Island of Borneo, and 
an excellent market for opium, the 
consumption being above 500 chests 
perannum. Lat. 1° 3'.N. Long. 
109°. 25’. E. Sige Ot. ee ree, 
On account of the piracies-com- 
mitted by the inhabitants, :this place 
was attacked by the British in 1812; 
but they were repulsed with consi- 
derable loss, and suffered still more 
by the pestilential°eflects of the cli- 
mate. In 1813 a second expedition 
was fitted out ‘against it, which 
proved completely successiul. (Ev- 
amore, &c.) : | 
Samper, (Sambhara, a Store).—A 
Rajpoot town in the province of Aj- 
wagmecr, 20.miles west from the city of 
Jyenartr, Lat, 26°. 56’.N. - Lone. 
75°. 26’. EF. Near to this town is a 
salt lake, about 13 miles Jong, by 
two broad, from whence great part 
of Hindostan.is still supplied with 
salt, and from whence, during the 
Mogul government, it was carried as 
far as Benares and Bahar. (J. Grant, 
$e. Se.) _ ? tex 
SaMBoANGAN+—A Spanish séttle- 
ment on the S. W. extremity of the 
Island of Magindanao, Lat. 6°. 45’, 
N. Long. 122°. 10’. FE. The town 
of Samboangan is situated on the 
banks of a small rivulet which flows 
into the sea, ‘The number of inha- 
bitants are about 1000; among which 
are included the officers, soldiers, ands 
their respective families. , In its en- 
Virons ‘are several small look-out 


housey, eregéed on posts 12 feet high, 
in all of Shich"¥ constant guard 4s 
' kept ro the hostilitics of the na- 


tizes, $b whom: the Spaniards arc 


affect to despise. 
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in.a state of perpetual hostility. The 
fort is very indifferent as a place of 
defence, and in a state of rapid de- 
cay. "The houses are erccted on 
posts, built of hamboos, and covered’ 
With mats; and the Spanish inhabit- 
ants, in place of attempting to im- 
prove the natives in the arts and 
couveniencies of: life, are insensibly 
sinking into the manners and cus- 
toms of the very people whom they 
The only edifice 
of note is the church, which in a 
Spanish settlement is always good ; 
it is built of stone. 

The military force at Samboangan 
consists of from .150 to 200 soldiers, 
natives of Manilla, and are generally 
as defective in discipline as the tort 
is in strength. This place is the 
Botany Bay of the Philippines, par- 
ticular crimes being punished by ba- 
nishment to this place; the conduct 
of the inhabitants is, however, much 
better than this cirenmstance would 
indicate, which is in a great measure 
owing to the exertions of the priests 
settled among them. The naviga- 
tors who have accidently called here 
have been surprised to find the in- 
habitants, both of Spanish extraction 
and natives, so well acquainted with 
Furopean music, particularly Han- 
del’s and country dances, which are 
here performed ou violins, bassoons, 


-and flutes, the orchestra being com- 


posed of natives of the island. For 
this they are also indebted to the 
priests, who have likewise taught 
them to dance—a species of agility 
extremely repugnant to an Asiatic 
disposition. — 

The country adjacent to Samboan- 
gan is fertile; and tho czitle have 
multiplied so greatly as to he of little 
value. At this place the Spaniards 
stop the Chinese junks bound to the 
eastward. The anchorage betore 
the furt is foul and rocky, but abreast 
of the town it is better, She Spa- 
uiards and their subjects here are 
much infested By prows, 
which plunder and. ot off vesscls 
richly laden while ‘lying’ in the her- 
bour, and frequently make Wéscents 
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elose to the fort, and carry off the 
inhabitants, whom they sell into 
slavery. 

About the year 1755 this fortress 
‘was nearly captured by the Soolovs 
by the following stratagem: One of 
their sultans, Ameer ul Momenin, 
caine with a numerous. retinne to 
Samboangan under pretence of being 
converted ; but the plot was disco- 
vered, and the sultan with his family 
sent prisoners to Manilla, where they 
remained until the capture of thal 
place by the British in 1762, when 
they were liberated. (Mears, For- 
vest, Sonnerat, Sc-) 

SAMGAUM, (Syaina, ama). —A town 
in the Northern Carnatic, situated 
on the north side of the Pennar Ri- 
ver, 17 miles W.N. W. from Nel- 
loor. Lat. 14°. 33’. N. Long. 70°. 
44’. E. 

SAMRONGUR, (Semroan and Ghur- 
semrour).—An ancient and extensive 
city a few miles south of ‘Bhareh, in 
the Terriani of Nepaul, of which the 
ruins only now remain. Lat. 26°. 
45',N. Long. 85°. 30’. E. Ln this 
district are also the ruins of a very 
larce tank, named Bundar Pokrah, 
which, although useless and ueglect- 
ed, indicates that this part of the 
country, at present overgrown with. 
forest trees, was formerly better po- 
pulated, and in a more flourishing 
condition. The. ruins of Semroun 
are situated between the Bnkkia and 
the Jumna River. (Airkpatrich, Sc.) 

Sancot.—A_ village tributary to 
the Ghoorkhali.Rajah of Nepaul, in 
the province.of Serina r; consistin 
of (aa 40 to 50 houses. Lat. 30°. 
10’. N. Long. 79°. 33’. E.. The 


lands in the vicinity. ot th this place are 


well cultivated, :and. Were: always 
noted for their fertility. Formerly a 
drade subsisted with the ‘Bootaners, 
who purchased graiit and left wool 
in exchange. 
forests. are: oak, atis, and pangar 


trees. -Many of. the inhabitants are 


afiected: -with large. tumours. in the . 

neck, (Hap oe) 
SANDAKANAHA bay. ‘and. harbour 

in. sc Tdand, of Bolkneo, district of 
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Mangecdara. ‘This place abounds 
with haat, and. opposite to it there is 
an assemblage of islunds, the most 
easterly of which is remarkable for 
the great plenty of-green turtle. The 
tortoise-shell is alsu found here. 
(Dalrymple, &c.) 

SanpDa.—A tdéwn in the province 
of Sinde, situated on the south bank 
of the Goonee River, on the route 
from Llyderabad, the capital of Sinde, 
to Luckput Bunder, and afterwards 
to Mayidavee, on the Guif of Cutch. 
Lat. 55°. 6’. N. 

This is a large and populous town, 
and the country near it is well cul- 
tivated. ‘I'he Goonee is here, in the 
month of August, 100 yards broad, 
and one and.a half deep. 

SANDELWOOD IsLr.—A large island 
in the Eastern Seas, situated to the 
south of the Island of I luris, about 
the. 10th degree of north latitude. 
In length it may be estimated at 100 


tiles, by 30 the average brehdth; 


but it has never betn explored, and 
nothing is known respecting it, nor 
how it acguired its present name, 
Sanby.—A town belonging to the 
Nabob of Oude, district of Khyra- 
bad, 25. niles 8. 'E. fron) Purrucka- 
bad, Lat. 27°. 18° N. - Leng: 79°" 
58/, BE. : 
The country immediately to the 
north of this place is extremely bar- 
ren and sandy, there being tracts of 
it without a tree or shrub to shade 
the arid sui, ‘Ihe land. is covered 
with dust by the wind, which in the 
cold season generally blows from: 10 
to 32 every ‘day, ‘The surrounding 
country has a bleak, dreary, and de- 
solate appearauce.. ‘The troops, while 
marching through: it, sink deep in 


the light sand’ every: footstep, and 


are blinded. by clouds. of dust. Io 
the vicinity. of this place is.a large 
Jake, which in most seasons of the | 


the surrounding ,year is. covered . with: water-fowl. 


(Tennant, Se.) 
SANDY “Desert.—An. extensive 
tract of .countr ethus Hapa in the 


- Inaps, having.the yepwince oP Cutch 


to the south; Gajrat YW the east; 
Sinde:to thew. ‘est; and. Ajmeer tu the 
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north. This region has not been re- 
cently explored by any Luropean ; 
but from the testimonics of the na- 
tives collected on the eastern border, 
there is reason to believe it is by no 
meas a completely barren wilder- 
ness like the deserts of Arabia. On 
the contrary, although the country in 
general consists of an arid, unpro- 
ductive sand, yet it contains many 
cultivated spots, and is interspersed 
with petty chiefships and stationary 
tribes. . 

The most powerful of these are the 
Balioochce Kosahs, who settled in 
the country about 27 years ago, ard 
arc named Siryes by the aborigines 
of the country. ‘Phey-are a race ot 

saucuinary thieves, who infest the 

whole of the Parkur district, and ex- 
tend their ravages into the Joudpour 
territories. ‘They are armed with 
swords, and in general well mounted, 
‘a hey move in numbers trom 100 to 
500, which foree is sufficient to over- 
come any that che country ean col- 
ject at a short notice, ayd by some 
achievements of desperate valour 
they have inspired the natives with 
great terror. 

Their dress and manner rescmble 
"those af the Sindeans. They never 
cut their hair; but, haviug let it grow 
loa great length, tie it ina knot on 
the top of their heads. There are 
12,000 Baloochees scattered over 
Dhat, Parkur, and Neyer, or that 
truct of land marked as a desert in 
the maps. ‘They acknowledge no 
supcrior, and subsist by their horses 
and swords, entering into the sarvice 
of the different predatory chicttains, 
Being originally fron Sinde they re- 
tain a great affection. for their native 


c ountry, : and when one of them dies 


his remains are conveyed for inter- 
ment to that province. 

The River Loonee, which comes 
from . Marwar, runs through the 
Gurrah district, and is said to fal 
4nto: the Run, which bodnds Cutch 
to the north: It is represented asa 
smali*stregm.emg in the cold seaggn 
of the yi, with very low banks, 
‘the roy ross this tract of coun- 
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try from ‘Rahdunpoor fish been de, 
scribed as follows: 


: ; Coss. 
To Mheeclote - - - « - - 3 

‘To Sonete = - - + = = - 4° 
‘Yo Morrwarra - - - - - 4 
To Soseegan - - - -- & 
To the bank of the Run - - 2 
To the opposite bank - - - 16 
To Bherranna  - - - - - 2&2 
‘To Weerawow - - - - - 8 
Fe Nugyur Parkur - - - - 6 
50) 


— 


The road is said to be good the 
whole way. The Run in this quar- 
ter is represented to be a waste san- 
dy tract, destitute of fresh water and 
vegetation; and in the journey across 
it, there is no halting place for the 
Ww hole 1G coss, on ace count of the to- 
tal want of drinkable water. Brack- 
ish water is found on a tract about 
six coss in’ circumferenee, called 
Nurrah, situated on the Run, and 
covered with junzle, which serves as 
an asyluin for thieves. This space 
is uninhabited and uncultivated, the 
soil being the same as that of the 
Run; yet the water, such as it is, is 
found very near the surface. Sooce- 
gan stands near the Run, which 
comes from Arrisur in Wagur, and 
takes a sweep round Cutch. On 
crossing the Run the district of Par- 
kur commences, 

From Parreenuggur, 30 coss west, 
is situaicd Islamnagur,in which dist- 
ance the traveller experiences much 
difficulty from the sand hills, heat, 
glare, and want of water, the wells 
being eight or 10 coss distant from 
cach other, and very deep; their ap- 
pearance indicates a considerable 
duration. Retween the two towns 
above mentioned there are no- regu 
lar villages, but the Wandyas and 
Nyras are to be met with in the 
vicini-) of the wells, ‘There are two 
migratory hordes, who pasture flocks 
of goats, cows, and ‘camels,‘as_ the 
season suits, and: are by: cayté Soda 
Rajpoots, but ; re of. late mach mix- 
ed with Sindeak Mahoinmedans., Ali 
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over this sandy tract, scattered jun- 
gle and coarse vegetation of different 
sorts supply the cattle with food. 

Bajerce and Moong are the only 
grains produced, and these only in 
spots where the sandy soil is a little 
mixed with clay. Ghee, the prodace 
of their numerous flocks, finds a rea- 
dy market throughout the whole of 
Catch, and principally at Luckput 
Bunder. ‘he natives cat goat's 
flesh, and have vegetables of yvariouse 
kinds, Water-melons of an excel- 
lent kind are produced throughout 
this parched and arid region, and 
furnish a most grateful retreshinent, 

Tslamnagur is described as a strong 
fort, situated in the desert, and des- 
titute of water without the walls. It 
is uplicld by the Sindean chicf, Mecr 
Gholaum Ali, as part of a chain of 
communication across the desert. 
*Fwelve coss, in a north-westward 
direction from Ishunnagur, is the 
furt of Meittah, aud 14 coss further 
that of Kherpoor—both resembling 
islamnagur, and the last only 35 
coss trom Hyderabad, the capital of 
sinde, 

The country north from Parkur, 
towards Amercote, is called Dhat, 
and was originally subject to the 
Soda Rajah of Amercote. Accord- 
ing tu the report of the natives, the 
distance from . Coss. 
Parkur to Wecrawow, N.W.is 7 

Rajora, N. - 22 
Koana, N. W. , .-5.-. 8 
Guddra, N.W..- - 20. 


Neclwa, N. -'- - 8 
Amercote, N.W.  - 16 
on rf 


Between Weerawow and Rajoora 
there is said. to be one well, hills of 
sand, and jungle. At Koanna a 
well, and at Guddra.a tank ; the lat- 
ter being the property of a Soda Raj- 
poot originally from Amercote. “Be- 
tween Koana and Guddra there are 
two. or three wella ;and from Gud- 
dra to Neelwa sand hills and ove 
well. Neelwa belongs half to the 
Soda, and half to the Rhatore Raj- 

; 3A 
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poots. There are three forts in this 
tract, Kudha, Bulliaree, and Meita, 
which lie to the westward of the 
above route, and.are garrisoned by 
Simdcan detachments. ‘This part of 
the country exhibits little or no cul- 
tivation; the inhabitants subsisting 
on the produce of their numerous 
flocks of cattle and camels, which 
are purchased at a low price, and ex- 
ported to Gujrat. \ 

The district of Dhat jncludes a 
subdifision named Raree Rawar, si- 
tuatcd immediately on the west bor- 
der of Marwar, and inhabited solely 
by Rhatore Rajpoots. ‘The natives 
of Dhat are described as pacifically 
inclined, possessing few horses, and 
armed with swords only. They are 
in consequence compelled to support 
the Sindean detachments, to pre- 
serve them from the depredations of 
the Kosahs and other Siudean plun- 
derers, who devastate the country. 
(Maemurdo, $c.) 

SanpinG [sxes, (Pulo Sanding).— 
Two small islands situated off the 
S. W. coast of Sumatra, near the 
south-eastern extremity of the Nas- 
sau or Poggy Isles, in which group 
they arc sometimes included. ‘They™ 
are both inhabited, and their only re- 
markable production is the long nut- 
meg, which grows wild on them; and 
some good timber, particularly of the 
kind known by the name of marbaw. 
An officer and a few men were land- 
ed here in 1769, with a view to the 
establishment of a settlement, and 
remajned a few months, during which 
time it rained without cessation. The 
scheme was subsequently abandoned 
as unlikely to answer any useful 
purpose. (Marsden, §c.) 

SANGAMSERE, (Sangamasara, the 
Confluence). A small town in the 
province of Bejapoor, district of Con- 

‘an, situaled on the banks of the 
bychur or Jaigur River, Lat. 17°. 
11..N. Long. 73°, 15. E. Here 
the troops from Bombay, intended 
togscend to the Upem Carnatic by 
the Ambah Pass, are ustNlly landed 
from boats, which can come nearly 
up to the town.’ 
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SANGARA, (Sancara).—- A small 
town in the Nizam’s territories, in 
the provinee of Nandere, situated at 
the junction of the Mauzora with 
the River Godavery,-43 miles S. 1. 
from the town of Nandere. Lat. 
18°, 49°. B. Long. 78°. 124. 

Sancar.—A_ tow in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Malwah, sitnated jn a plain’ sur- 
rounded by a range of low hills. Lat. 
23°. 50", N. ~Long. 78°.50'. "The 
country to the, west is hilly, hat the 
altitude is not great, covered with 
fow jungle, and but little cultivated, 

Sancin Iste.—An_ island in the 
Easter Seas, situated between the 
third and fourth degrees of north la- 
titude, and 125th and 126th of east 
longiivde. Th length it may be es- 
timated at 30 miles, by 10 miles the 
average breadth; and it is sarround- 
ed by 46 smatier islands of:-various 
dimensions, rota the sea the Jand 
appears high and well wooded ; and 
the coast has better harbours, and is 
less dangerous from hidden rocks 
and shoals than most of the Eastern 
Islands. ‘The country-is well inha- 
hited, and affords refreshments of va- 
wrtious kinds, such. as. bulloeks, hogs, 
goats, nd poultry; gud cocoa nuts 
are'in such plenty, that au oil is ex- 
pressed from them = and expurted. 
Spices are also-procarcd, with which 
a trade is carried on tu Magindanao, 

About the middle of the west coast 
of the islaud is the tuevn, bay, and 
harbour of aroona; opposite to 
Whichj.on the east cuast, is also a 
town and harbour called Tubookang, 
the harbour of which is sheltcred by 
two islands. "There are many other 
harbours towards the south end of 
this island, along the middle of which 
rons a ridge of high monutaina, ter- 
winated to the northward by a lofty 
voleane, fram. which there was a 
vreat eruption in.i71t. 

— ‘Phis island -was . formerly waiter 
the influenco, of the Duteb, who had 
a smajl garrison here. ‘Uhey made 
many conv ‘0 Christianity Hy 
thle excrtifus of missionarics, who 
peaches in the Malay tonzuc, and 
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had subordinate black preachers, 
who also spoke the dialects of the 
country, "Phe islands of Salibabo, 
Kabruang, and Nanusan, were form- 
erly subject to Sangir, and after- 
wards came with it under the influ- 
ence of fhe Dutch; but that nation 
kept no European garrison at Sali- 
baho, or Leron. (Forrest, Mears, 
§e. Se.) 

SANGBARAH, (Sambijara).—A town 
tributary to the Maharattas, in the 


‘province of Gujrat, 112 miles N. W. 


from Alnnedabad, Lat. 23°. 37’. N. 
Long, 74° 134. Bs. 

SANGU R, (Sungehar).—A town iu 
the province of "Allahabad, district 
of Bundeleund, 100 miles S.W. trom 
Chatterpoor, tributary to the Maha- 


rattas, Lat. 26° 50" N. Lone. 
78°, 50%. KB, 
SANJORE, (Stayara)—A Rajpoot 


town in the province of Ajmeer, dis- 
trict of Sarewy, situated on the east 
side of the Kiver Bah, 113 miles 
W.S.W. from Odes poor. Lat. 25°. 
3.N. Long. 72% 167. 1, 

The read betwixt this town and 
Therand, on the north-western fron- 
tier of the Gajrat Provinec, is infest- 
ed by predatory Baloochee banditti 
of the Kosah tribe, who render the 
read impassable without a large es- 
cort.  ‘Phis tract of country is under 
No seneral controul or. governwent, 
every Village having an inde pendeut 
chiet, who plunde: rs wherever he 
hupes tu meet with impunity. 

Satijore is at present subject to the 
Rajah of Joudpoor, who keeps a 
gurrison stationed im it. ‘This place 
is also named Sachore, 

SANORE, (Steanur; jo-m-See Sia- 
NOOR. . 

SANPOO | River,—-See "BRauma- 
POOTKHA. 
cS ANY \suyGgrTa, (Sanyasighat).— 
A town in the -province of Bengal, 
district of Rungpoor, situated on the 

east side of the} Tahanada, River, 78 
miles N. W. trom the-town of. Rune. 
poor,” Lat. 2269, 33%. N. ‘Long: Bb®. 
13’. £E. : 

Saparoua Is in Oud of the ‘small’ 
Amboyna Isles. about ‘20 ‘miles itt 


SARUN. 


circumference. Lat. 3°. 40’. S. 
Long. 26°. 404.5. This island, with 
that of Noussa Laut, formerly yield- 
ed to the Dutch East India Company 
“one half of the whole cloves ex purt- 
ed from the Amboyna government. 

Sapata Is_e, (Pulv Sapata)—A 
small elevated barren island in the 
astern Seas, so named by the Por- 
tueuecse from its resemblance to a 
shoe, which in their language Sapata 
means, Jolned with the Malay word 
Pulo, which signifies an island. i 
appearance from the sea it is nearly 
perpendicular, and white like the 
cliffs of Dover, with innumerable 
Nocks of sea-fowl hovering and 
screaming over it. Lat. 10°. 4’, N. 
Loue, 109° 10. E. 

SARANGUR, (Saranaghar, the A sy- 
fum).—--A) town possessed by inde- 
pendent Goand chiefs, in the pro- 
vinee of Gundwana, 14 miles S. W. 
trom Bastar, Lat. 19% 40" N. 
Long. 82° 26). BF. 

SARANGPOOR, CSurangaprra).—A 
district in’ the Maharaita  territo- 
ries, in the provinee of Malwah, si- 
tuated about the 24th degree of north 
latitade, Like the rest of the pro- 
vince this .district is elevated and 
hilly; but, being intersected by nu- 
merous branches of the Sopra and 
Gilly Sinde rivers, is fertile and pro- 
ductive, When ander proper eultiva- 
tion and a tranquil government. ‘The 
chief towns are Sarang poor, Rajegur, 
and Sher. 

SaARANG POOR.—A town inthe pro- 
vince of Malwah, the capital of a 
district of the same name, and sifu- 
ated on the north side of the River 
Sopra, 55 miles N. Li. from Oojain. 
Lat, 23°. 38’, N. Long. 76° 301, FE. 

SARAPILLY, (Surapallt).—A_ town 
in the Carnatic, 13 miles south from 
the town of Nelloor. , Fat. 149 14%, 
N, Long. 79°. 58%. 2. ee 

Sarnaur, (Srihaut, an affluent 
Mart).—A \own in. the province of 


Bengal, district of Birbhoom, 89- 


miles. west from  Moorshedabad. 

Lat. 249,14’. N.. Long. 86°. 51’. E. 
Sansew RIVER, (Sareyu).—-Seo 

Goccraw. “°° * 

a 24 2 
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SARMATTA Iste.—A small island 
in the Lastern Seas, about 30 miles 
in circamfercuce, situated in Lat. 
$°.10',8. Long. 129°, 15! i. 

Sarowy, (Saruz).—A large dis- 
trict in the province of Ajmeer, si- 
luated principally between the 25th 
aud 26th degrets of vortli latitude. 

by Abul lazel, in 1582, this district 
is described as follows: 

“ Sircar Sirowhy, containing six 
innhals ; revenue, 42,077,487 dams. 
Thisysircar furnishes 8000 cavalry, 
and 38,000 infantry.” 

Sarowy is possessed by diffcrent 
Rajpoot chicts, tributary to the Ra- 
jah of Joudpoor, who has ¢reatly ex- 
tended his couquests in this quarter. 
The eastern quarter is hilly, but more 
productive than the western, which 
Joins the desert, and is almost desu- 
tute of water, which can only be pro- 
cured trom very deep wells. Uhis 
circumstance, added to the internal 
dissentions of the native ebicts, and 
the incursions of the wild predatory 
hordes in the vicinity, keep the coun- 
try ina very inferior state of culti- 
vation, aud prevent the increase of 
the population, which is bat thinly 
scattered Over au extensive tract ole 
country, “From Abal Fa¥tls de- 
scription, it would appear to have 
formerly existed in a more flourish- 
ing state than it at present exhibits. 
‘The chief rivers are the Bah and Ba- 
nass, neither of which reach the sea ; 
and the pringipal towns, Sarowy and 
Sanjore, 

SaRowy.—A town in the Rajpoot 
terrifories, in the province of Aj- 
meer, 44 miles west from Odeypoor, 
and the capital of a district of the 
sume name. Lat. 269. 32". N. Long. 
75°. 20", B. : 

Sanun,; (Savana, Asylim).—A dis- 
trict in the provinee of Bahar, si- 
tuated about the 26th degree of north 
datitude. ‘fo the nortlritis bounded 
by Goracpoor and Bettiah, and on 
the south by the Ganges; to the cast 


it has Bettiah and Hajypuor, gud on 
th® west the Deweige ‘Goggrah 
River. In 1784, accordin® to Major 
Renucl’s mensuration, Sarnn ami 
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Bettiah contained 5106 square miles, 
the revenue of which was 1,312,721 
rupees. OF the above extent the 
district of Sarun separately compre- 
hendcd 2560) square miles. . 

‘This distict is one of the most 
prosperous for its dimensions of any 
in the Coimpany’s déminions, The 
land is well supplied with water 
from two large rivers, the Gauges 
and the Gunduck, besides numerous 
smaller streams; and the soil when 
cultivated yields abundantly al! the 
richest productions of the east. The 
breed of cattle in‘this district are 
excellent, and the bultocks equal to 
the government standard for the ord- 
nance department,. in which respect 
they are only rivalled -by those of 
Purneah. It is remarkable that the 
natives, in the districts immediatcly 
adjacent, should never have attempt- 
ed to improve their own breed of 
cattle,to the samé degree of excel- 
lence. The saltpetre exported to 
Europe, and used by the inhabitants 
of Bengal and the south, is princi- 
pally manutactared in this district, 
and in that of Hajypoor. | 

In 1801, in consequence of in- 

a#tructions from the Marquis Wclles- 
ley, therfBovcrnor-general, the board 
of revenue in Bengal circulated va- 
rious questions on. statistical sub- 
jects to the collectors of the various 
districts. The result of their re- 
plies proved that Sarun contained 
},204,000 inhabitants, itr the propor- 
tion of one ‘Mahommedan to fonr 
Hindoos. By Abul Fazel, in 1582, 
this district is described as folloWs: 

“ Sircar Sarun, containing 17 ma- 
hals ; measurement 229,052 bee ‘gahs; 
revenue 16,172,004 dams, This sir- 
car furnishes 1000 cavalry, and 50,000 
ee apices J. Grant, Abul 
Fazel, ¥e. 

SAse RAM, (Sisurama).—A_ town in 


the province of Bahar, district of 
Rhotas, 34 milés south fram. Buxar, | 


Lat. 25°. Long. 84°, 5. E. 

Shere Khan ‘the Afghan, who ex- 
pelled thé E r Humayoon (the 
father of hen) from Hindostan, 
wes buried here in a magnificent 


“- 


. eontinye to be tm 
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mausoleum, built in the middle of a 
great reservoir of water. The mo- 
nument rises from the centre of the 
tank, which is about a mile in cir- 
cumtecrence, and bounded on cacl:" 
side by masonry ; the descent to the - 
water being by a flight of steps now 
in ruins. ‘The dome and the rest of 
the building is of a fiuc grey stone, 
at present ary Sueie) by age 
and neglect. odges, Se.) 

SASNEE, (Secenn Rule)—A town 
and fort in the province of Agra, 38 
miles N. N. E, from the city of Agra. 
Lat. 27°. 45’. N. Long. 78°. 4’. i. 
"The zemindar, being refractory, Was 
expelled from this place in March, 
1803, by the British forces, after a 
desperate resistance. 

SATANAGUR, (Satnagar).—A town 
in the Nizain’s territorics, in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, 55 ‘mites N. by 
E. from the city of Hyderabad. Lat. 
17°, 56’. N. Long. 78°. 16’. E. 

SaTaran.—aA strong hill fort and 

town in the Maharatta territories, in 
the province of Bejapoor, 47 miles 
south from Poonah. Lat. 17°. 50”. 
N. Long. 74° 3’. E. The name 
significs seventeen, being the nun- 
ber of walls, towers, and gates, it 
Was suppossed to possess, 
This place is situated about mid- 
way between the Krishna and the 
Toura, or Tourna Ghaut, and stands 
on the westernmost point of a hill, 
rising from a base of from seven to 
eight miles in length from east to 
west. The fortress is on the highest 
part of the hill, and has a narrow 
passage up to it, admitting only one 
person at a time. 

Satarah was taken from the sove- 
reign of Bejapoor, in 1651, by Se- 
Hee, the founder of the MI iaharatta 

pire; and here his descendants 
risoned by theit 

nominal deputics “the Peshwas. At 
present the representative of the Se- 
vajeo family is better known by the 
title of the Satarab Rajah, who, al- 
though possessed, of no real power, 
has some occasional attentions paid 
him. ‘The 5, Neat dn. succeeding 
to that office, raceives: the khelaut, 
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or dress of investment, from his 
hand ; and when he takes the ficld 
he must go through the formality of 
having au audience, to take leave of 
the Satarah Rajah, ‘The country 
circumjacent to this fortress enjoys 
an exemption from Maharatta mili- 
tary depredations of all kinds ; aud 
whenever any chief enters the dis- 
trict. attached to it, all ensigns of 
royalty are laid aside, and the na- 
gara, or great dium of the empire, 
ceases to beat. Such are the marks 
ofattention paid to the nominal head 
of this empire, who is, tn other re- 
speets, a close prisoner oh a very 
moderate allowance, 

"Nhe present rajah was, a few years 
back, a private silladar, or com- 
Inandant of horse ; but, heing unfor- 
tunately of the blood of Sevajec, on 
the demise of his predecessor he 
was exalted from a state of happy 
obscurity to the splendid misery of a 
throne and prison. , 

‘Travelling distance from Bombay 
146 miles. (Tone, Moor, Rennel, 5c.) 

SaTGonG, (Satgrama, the Seven 
Villages)—This town is now an in- 
considerable village ona small creck 
of the River Hooghly, about four 
niles to the N. W. of the town of 
Hfoughly in Bengal. In 1566, and 
probably later, it was a large trading 
city, In which the European mer- 
chants had their factories. for procur- 
ing the productions of Bengal, and 
at which period of time the Satgong 
River was capable of bearing small 
vessels, (Iennel, &e.) 

SaTIMANGALUM.—A_ town in the 
northern district of the Coimbectoor 
province, situated on the Bhawani 
R iver. Lat. 10° 28’. N.. Long, 77°. 
20) a ‘ ou 


‘Se 


a garrison, but contains few houses. 
The pettah, or town, is: scattered 
over the plain at some distance from 
the fort; aud, in Hyder’s time, con- 
tained 800 houses, which are now 
requccd to G00: I 

neighbourhood coarse cotten goods 
are manufactured, from the cotton 


. The fort at this place is large, ‘and. 
constructed of uncuf stone, and has 


yn the town and. 
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raised in the surrounding country. 
Ilere is a temple of considerable re- 
pute, dedicated to Vishnu, 

The fort of Sattimangatum is said 
to have been built about 200 years 
ago hy Trimula Nayaka, a relation 
of the Madurarajahs, who govern- 
ed this part of the country on behalf 
of his hiusman. About 50 years af- 
terwards it became subject to Can- 
terava Narsa, the Rajah of Mysore. 
(F Buchanan, §e.) 

S{treram, (Srtarama).—A town 
in the Mysore Rajah’s territories, si- 
{uated 20 miles south from Seringa- 
patam. Lat. 129. 9’. N. Long. 76°. 
53. BE. , 

SUTTIAVERAM.—A town on the 
sea-coast of the Northern Circars, 
56 miles 8. W. from Vizagapatam. 
Lat. 179. 15". N. Lony. 82°. 45”, E. 

SauTGur,(orSaighadam).—A town 
in the province of Barrahmakal, 
among the Eastern Ghau‘s, 38 miles 
west from Vellore? Lat. 12°. 58’. N. 
Long. 78°. 54’, E. 

The situation of this place is pic- 
turesque, being surrounded with 
rocks covered, in part, with brash- 
wood... The Nabob of the Carnatic 
has a garden here, whic is con- 
sidcred the best in the country, and 
is let out to some Armenians at Ma- 
dras. Like most castern gardens, it 
is totally destitute of beauty. The 
trees are planted regularly, and water 
is conducted in small chamucls tu the 
root of cach. Jn this neighbourhood 
the agave Americana grows in great 
profusion. ‘The surrounding hills are 
covered with large stones, amoug 
which grow many small trees and 
shrubs, and also a few tamarind and 
banyan trees of great age and size. 

The pass or ghaut bevond this 
place, approaching the Mysore, has 
been widened aud levelled since the 
-conquest of that country by the Brit- 
ish, and artillery can, at present as- 
cend with little difficulty; but the 
tranquillity of the whoic south of In- 
dia, now under “Aladeas Presi- 
dency, has rendered ths road prin- 
cipally important for commercial pyr- 
poses, (Lord Valentiy, ic.) | 
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SAVENORE.—See SHANOOR. 

SAVENDROOG, (Surarnadurga, the 
(rolden Fortress).—A strong hill fort 
in the Mysore Rajah’s territories, 54 
miles No. from Seringapatann. Lat, 
12°. 56. No Lone. 779 29% BE. 

This fortress is surrounded by a 
forest of natural wood, or jnugle, 
several miles in depth, thickened 
with clumps of planted bamboos, to 
render it as mnpenetrable as possible. 
Itisimpossigle to invest ce blockade 
Savendrovy closely, the rock furthing 
a base of eight or 10 iniles in cir- 
cumference, which, with the Jungle 
and lesser bills that sarround it, in- 
cludes a circle of 20 miles. From 
this base itis reckoned to rise above 
half a mile in perpendicular height. 
The huge mountain lias further the 
advantage of being divided above 
by achasm, which separates the up- 
per part into tweehills, each with 
their defences forming two citadels, 
and capable of Leiuy maintained in- 
dependent of the lower works. This 
stupendous fortress, so dificult to 
approach, is no less famed for its 
noxious atmosphere, oecasioned by 
the surrounding hiils and woods, 


Than for its wouderful size and 
strength, 


Savendroog was besiewed during 
the first war with Pippoo, in 1791, by 
the British troops, when, after breach- 
ing the onter wall, the troops ad- 
vanced to the storm, Jord Corn- 
wallis in person superimfonding the 
attack, On the appearance of the 
Europeans advancing, the garrison 
were seized, with an unaccountable 
panic, and fled, and the breach was 
carried without necting or even over- 
taking the cuemy. ‘Phe main body 
of the garrison endeavoured to gain 
the western hill, which had they ef 
fected, the siege must have reecom- 


menced; but a small party of the , 


52d and Fist pressed so hard upon 
them, that they entered thé different 
barners along with them, and gained 


possessfug bate! of the mous- 
tain, Abo 100 of the encmy were 
killed on the western hill, and many 


fel? down the, precipices in attemyt- 
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ing to escape from the assailants. 
Vhus in Jess than an hour, in open 
day, this fortress, hitherto deemed 
nmpregnable, was stormed without 
the loss of a man, only one private 
soldier having been wounded in the 
assault. (Direm, Se.) 

SaympremBacem, (Sieayambrah- 
ma).—-A small town in the Carnatic, 
17 miles west from Madras. Lat. 
13°, 2’, N. Long. 86° 5” FE. 

t At this place is a remarkably large 
ifnk, about eight miles in length, 
by three in breadth, which has not 
been formed by excavation, like 
those in Bengal; but by shatting up 
with an artificial bank an opening 
betweentwo natural ridges of ground. 
In the dry season the water is let 
out install streams for cultivation, 
and it is said to be sullicient to sup- 
ply the lands of 32 villages (should 
the rains fail), in which 5000 persons 
are employed ino agricultural pur- 
suits. 

SeaDotLty Fort, (Sadulla).—A 
fort in Northern Lindostau, in the 
territories of the Nepaal Rajah, dis- 
trict of Mocwanpoor. Lat. 279 13’. 
N. Long. 86° 3. LE. ‘The British 
forces penetrated thus far north in 
1767, and took this fortress; but were 
svon obliged tu evacuate it aud re- 
treat, by the pestilential cifects of 
the climate. 

Seackore.—A small town in the 
Seik territories, in the provinee of 
Lahore, 635 miles north from the city 
of Lahore, Lat. 32% 44. N. Lone. 
728°. 58’. Hi. 

“SEF Beeroo Isik—An island off 
the west coast of Sumatra, situated 
principally between the firgt and se- 
cond devree of south latitude, and 
the 98th and 99th of east longitude. 
fu Jength it may be estimated at 
70 miles, by TO miles the average 
breadth, 

This island is inhabited by the 
Mantawey race, and the inhabitants 
beth of Si Pora and the Poggy Isles 
consider it as their parent country ; 
but they are, notwithstanding, geye- 
rally in a state of hostility.” ‘The in- 
habitants are ditinguished ouly by 
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some varicty of the patterns, in 
which their skins are tattooed. This 
island is rendered conspicuous from 
a distance hy a volcano mountain. 
(Marsden, Se.) 

Srecunpra,(Alexandria).—A town 
in the province of Agra, district of 
furrackabad, 44 miles N.E. from 
Agra, Lat. 27 °. 45’. N. Long. 78°. 
21". BE. 

SecunDRA, (Alexandria).—A town 
in the province of Delhi, district of 
Merat, 28 miles S. [. from the city 
of Delhi. Lat. 28° 38 N. Long. 
77°. 34°. FE. | 

SECUNDRA,(Seenndara, Alexandria). 
--A fown in the provinee of Agra, 
district of Etaweh, situated on the 
east side of the Jumna, 47 miles 
S. LI. from the town of Mtaweh. 
Fiat, 26°. 23’. N. Long. 79°. 33%. 
I. 

SrnuHot, (Siddhavat),—A district 
in the Balaghaut ceded territories, 
situated principally between the 14th 
and 15th degrees of north latitude, 
and iminediately within the Eastern 
Ghauts, Tts surface is rocky and 
mountainous, and but indiflerently 
cultivated, although many of the 
Vallies are fertile. ‘The eastern quar- 
ter continues inuch covered with 
jungle. It is intersected by the Pen- 
nar, which is the chief river; the 
principal town is Odegherry, 

About A. D. 1650, the strong fort- 
resses Of Sedhout and Gunjicotta 
were taken by Meer Jumla, who 
was then in the service of Sultan 
Abdallah, of the Kattub Shance dy- 
nasty of Golwonda, or ilyderabad. 
At this cra Sedhout, and the dis- 
tricts adjacent, were famous for the 
diamond fiines, then very productive, 
but which in modern times have 
ceased to be so. : 

SEEASSEE Istr.—®A small island 
in the astern Seas, one of the Suv- 
loo Archipelago. His a high island 
well wooded, but cleared in many 
places and inhabited, and supplied 
- with water. It yields many cowrics 
and sinall baat, named Seeassee. 

Seesan, (Siva)—A_ small, hilly, 
and woody: distric# in the Seik ter- 
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ritories, in the province of Lahore, 
situated between the Sist and 32d 
degree of north latitude.’ 

SeeBAH.—A town in the province 
of Lahore, situated on the briak of 
a rivulet and fortified, 100 miles E. 
by S. from the gity of Lahore. Lat, 
31°, 39. N. Lone. 75° 3-4’. 7. 

SEEBGUNGE, (Siraganz).—A town 
in the province of Bengal, district 
of Dinarepoor, 84 miles N. oN. i: 
from Moorshedabad. Lat. 25° 3". 
N. Bong, 89° 12. bh." 

Seton, CSehore).-—-A town in the 
Maharatta territories, in the provinee 
of Malwah, 22 miles W. by S. from 
Bopal. Lat. 25°. 12". N. Long. 779. 
10". . 

This place is situated on the banks 
of the litle River Rootah Seein, and 
is surrounded by a large grove of « 
mango and other trees. ‘The soil 
adjacent is a black mould, but not 
much cultivated. Here is a con- 
siderable manufactory of striped and 
checkered muslins. (Jfiuter, Se.) 

SEERDHUNA—A town tn the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Merat, 37 
miles N.N.E. from the city of Delhi. 
Lat, 29°.11..N. Long. 77°. 28’. FE. 

This place was. formerly, the resi 
dence of Somroo Begum, and the 
capital of a small principality under 
her government, about 20 miles long, 
by 12 in breadth, which, with the 
town, were assigned by Nuyifl khan 
to Somroo; and, on his death in 
1776, werd delivered aver to lis 
widow, the Deguin Somroo, on con- 
ditign of her keeping up a force of 
three battalions of infantry. Phis 
small district produces grain of all 
hinds, cotton, sugar, and tobacco ; 
and during the winter season the air 
is cooled by breezes trom the north- 
ern mountains, Which are visible from 
hence. While it existed as an tn- 
dependent state there were here a 


°eood arsenal and foundry for can- 


non, but they are long gone to de- 
cay. 

Somrou’s real nape was *Walter :: 
Reinihard, boru of ODN parents *: 
in the Electorate of Teves, from - 
whence he entered early into the -: 
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vince of Benegal, district of Birb- 
hoom. 107 miles west ‘ron Moor- 
shedabad.® Lat. 2:% 6. N. Long. 
8% 244. H. 

Seranaanr Isies.—A cluster of 
small islands in the 
sifted about five levenes fram the 
seater extremity of Vagindanao, 
and between the fifth and sixth de- 
grecs of north latitude. "The Jargest, 
named Hammock isle, is about 30 
miles, and the next im size abont 35 
niles in circumference: and there is 
another of inferior dumensions, the 
principal islands being three in num- 
ber. , 

tfummock Isle, on which the ra- 
jah resples, is Very fertile, and pro- 
duces most of the tropical ‘fruits, 
and also rice, sugar canes, pine ap- 
ples, mangoes, sour oranges, limes, 
Jacks, plantains, cocoa nuts, sago, 
swect potatoes, tobacea, Indian corn, 
and lroneyv. Ships passing these isles 
carry owa brisk trade with the inha- 
bitants tor poultry, goats, and other 
refreshments, which are to he had 
in abundance. ‘The principal article 
of trade is bees’ wax, 

The articles most in request 
samong the natives are white or 
printed cottons, sueh as loose gowns 
or Jackets, coloured handkerchiefs, 
clasp knives, razors, and bar iron. 
Metal buttous are also much in de- 
mand, and a coat is soon stripped, 
The inhabitants speak the same lan- 
gnage, and.are of the sfme descrip- 
tion as those on the sea-coast of 
Magindanao, being complete Ma- 
Jays, buth in appearance and dispo- 
sition. ‘They have canoes, and also 
large: boats, armed with small brass 
cannon, and, like the other natives 
of the Eastern Isles, are much ad- 
dicted to piracy. ‘Their prows arc 
covercd, with an awning of split 


bamboos, and can contain and con-- 
ceal a great napy men. The Dutch 


fuast Lndia Company claimed: a so- 
vercignty over these islands, ‘but do 
not apfeer topeve excreised any of 
its fanetions,“or &tablished any sct- 
tlement on them. (Captain Hunter, 
Forrest, Sc.) | 


Inastern Seas, - 
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SERINAGUR, (Srinagar, the City of 
Abundance).—A province in North- 
ern Elindestan, situated principally 
hetween the 30th and 3lst degrees 
of north latitude. 

The modern limits of this pro- 
vinee are marked by the Coadwara 
Ghant on the south, computed 80 
miles from the town of Serinagur. 
Qn the south-east it terminates at 
the village of Chiring, Lat. 30% 6’. 


-N. Long. 79° 40’. E. one half of it 


being in the Kemaoon, and the other 
in the Serinagur district; on the 
north by Bhadrinath; and on the 
west by Beshaw. To the uorth 
lies the mountaivous and anex plored 
province of Badrveazram; on the 
sonth, the British territories in 
Oude and Delhi; on the east ts the 
Goggrah and a ridge of high moun- 
tains; and on the west the River 
Jumna, In length it may be esti- 
mated at 140 miles, by 5U the aver- 
ave breadth. 

The whole face of this country is 
an assemblage of hills jambled to- 
gether, in many forms and directions; 
sometimes in chains, lying parallel 
to each other, but of uo great ex- 
tent, and often conuccted at their 
termination by narrow ridges, run- 
ning across the vallies at right an- 
gles. "The summnits of all are usu- 
ally narrow, and of various shapes, 
and the distance betwixt each range 
short; the vallies, in consequence, 
are so confined, that, In many parts, 
it would be difficult to find a spot 
large enough to accommodate a 
corps of 1000 men. Some of these 
ranges are. coyered with trees, and 
always green; others ure naked and 
stony, affording ‘shelter fdr neither 
birds nor beasts. On the eastern 
borders of this province, among the 
lower ranges of mountains, are ex- 
teusive. forests of oak, holly, borse 
chesnut, and fir; and in this quar- 
ter heds of strawberries are seen, 
equalling in flavour those of Ku- 
rope. Krom Lolldong to the Gangcs 
the couutry forms, with little inter- 
ruption, a continued chain of woody 
hills, From the Ganges to the Fum- 
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na, the road lies through an exten- 
sive valley of good soil, but thinly 
inhabited; and much interspersed 
with wood. 
In these forests the elephant 
bounds, but greatly inferior in size 
and quality to the Chittagong ele- 
phant, on which account it is not 
domesticated. On the castern bor- 
ders there are hill pheasants among 
the mountains, but they keep near 
the summit, and seldom venture into 
the vallies, unless when compelled 
by heavy falls of snow. But a small 
part of “this extensive district is 
either cullivated or populated, the 
wild) animals being left in undis- 
turbed possession of much the larger 
portion. The food of the inhabitants 
is wheaten bread and peas. In 
1796, while Serinawrur existed as an 
independent principality, the reve- 
nues were estimated at five lacks of 
rupees, Which amount comprehended 
the duties on tmpourts and exports, 
the produce of grain, &c. working 
the mines and washing for gold. 
The other sources of revenue arose 
from the importation of rock salt and 
borax from Bootan, musk in pods, 
ehowries, hawks, male and female, 
from the countries bordering on Bha- 
drinath, J‘rom the Oude province 
all kinds of cotton cloths are im- 
ported; and from Lahore consider- 
able quantities of salt. In the moun- 
tainous part of this province both 
sheep and goats are employed as 
beasts of burthen, These animals 
are. saddled with small bags, con- 
taining 12 pounds of grain, and are 
dispatched in flocks of 150 to 200, 
under the charge of two or three 
shepherds, with their dogs. A stcady 
old ram, furnished with a bell, is 
fixed on for the leader. . In the traffic 
to Bootan, where gritin forms one 
of the principal articles of commerce, 
these creatures are lound very ser- 
vieeable for carriage;'and on. their 
return they bring back salt.” ‘The 
specics of goal. pritcipally employed 
itt his service is rather small, scarce- 
ly exoceding in size that of Bengal. 
‘She sheep arcot the common spe- 


‘cies, but their wool attains 9 much 
greaicr length, and is used in the 
Inannfacture of coarse blaikets, 

The principal places where gold 
is said to be found are, Carpapra- 
yaga, Paecnkoonda, Devaprayaga, 
Aiekerease, and Jakherichyut. At 
Nagpoor and Dhunpoor, to the N. 
and N. §. of the town of Serinagur, 
are two copper piaes, the ore of 
which is said to produce 50 per cent. 

»At Dessonly, a considerable distance 
to theeeast, there is a lead mine, and 
iron is produced in many parts of the 
country. Near Jarochi Ghaut, in. 
the custern quarter of the provinee, 
there is a quarry of very fine anarble, 

The ancient name of this province 
was Gerwal; and, while independent, 
the rajah’s forces were estimated at 

5000 inep, armed with matchlocks, 
bows and arrows, and swords and 
shields, but withoyt discipline. At 
the court of Nepaul a plan haddong 
been in agitation tea invade the Se- 
rinagur territories, and to exteud the 
Ghoorkhali possessions to Cashmere. 
In 1791, afier the reduction of Ke- 
maoon and Hs dependencies, the 

-Nepaulese made an attempt to sub- 
due the country of Gerwal ; but the 
opposition they met with at the fort 
of Sangar, betore which they were 
unsnecesstully detained 12 months, 
and the invasion of Nepau! by the 
Chinese ‘Tartars, obliged them = to 
postpouve their project to a later pe- 
riod, from’this date, however, the 

-Scerinagur Rajah became tributary 
to the Ghoorkhali dynasty; the sum 
at the commencement was only 3000 
rupees, but gradually quadrapled. 

In 1803. an-army of 10,000 men 
marched from Nepaul to complete 

“this conquest, and about half'a mile 
-to the north of the villave of Gurud- 
-wara, the battle was fought which 

' decided the contest between the Se- 
rinagur and Nepaul-rajahs. The 
former wa’ killed by.a: musket. ball 
during ‘the engagement, and his 
dggth spread: gee tap See fnation 

_ thfongh the country—-t S yihabitants 
of which, forsaking their villages, fled 

“to the mountains, ‘The viilage Bf 
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Gurudwara was then pillaged, and 
the surrounding country remained 
uncultivated until next year, when 
Har Sewai Ram, the present me- 
haut, was reinstated in his posses- 
sions, and through his influence the 
peasantry were induced to return. 
The territories, which formerly be- 
Jonged to the Rajah of Serinagur, 
are now divide into 84 pergunuahs, 
comprehended in three divisions, 
over each of which a military go- 
. vernor is appointed. The common 
mode of punishment is by levying 
a fine upon a pergunnah, village, or 
individual; and, in default of pay- 
ment, the person, property, or family 
of the offender are seized, 

The natives of Serinagur profess 
the Hindvo Brahminical religion, in 
the exercise of which they do not 
materially differ trom the lowcr parts 
of Hindostan. (ftaper, Hardwicke, 
Koster, §e.) 

SERINaAGUR.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Serinagur, or Gerwal, of 
which it is the capital. Lat. 30°. 11’. 
N. Long. 79°, 15!. E. 

The valley of Serinagur extends a 
mile and a half to the eastward, and 

«the same distance to the westward 
of the fown. The River Aluca- 
nanda enters the valley near a vil- 
Jage called Seerkote. Its course 
here is nearly from cast to west, 
and the breadth of the channel, from 
bank to bank, about 250 yards; but 
in the dry ¢eason it does not excced 
80 or 100 yards. At the western 
extremity of the valley the current 
strikes with violence against the 
rocky hase of the mountain, near to 


which it is crossed on a rope bridge, 


called a joolah, suspended across the 
river, here 80 yards broad, from 


posts erccted on each side. - Krom’ - 
the appearance of the river, it-is pfo-- 


bable, that canoes or. floats of tiin- 


ber might pass down at all seasons‘ 
of the year. ‘The aspect of the sur-- 


rounding mountains is very barren, 
exhibitmg a rocky, sterile soil, whey 
ftation that. is produced 
wgned and dried up. 

wai of Serinagur occupies 
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nearly the centre of the valley, and 
is in length about three quarters of 
a mile, but inuch less in breadth, 
its form being elliptic. The houses 
are of stone, roughly and irregalarly 
put together with common earth, 
gencrelly raised to a second floor \ 
and all covered with slate. They 
are so crowded together, as to leave 
little more space for the strect than 
is sufficient fur two persons to pass. 


othe house of the former rajahs is in 


the middle of the town, and is the 
largest, being. raised to a fourth 
story, and built of a coarse granite. 
The floors of the houses are occupied 
for shops, and the upper stories for 
the accommodation of families. 

This town is now reduced‘ to a 
very low state of poverty and insig- 
nificance. The encroachments an- 
nually made by the Alacananda, the 
earthquake of 1803, and the Nepau- 
lese invasion at the end of the same 
year, all combined to hasten its 
ruin; nor undcr its Ghoorkhali rulers 
is it likely to revive from its forlorn 
condition. Tho inhabitants consist 
chiefly of the descendants of emi- 


- grants from the Doab and province 


of Oude. The greater portion of 
them are Hindoos; the number of 
Mahommedan familits not exceed- 
ing 60 or 70, most of whom are peity 
shopkeepers. ‘The leading’ persons 
are the agents of the great banking 
houses at Nujibabad and in the 
Doab, who are employed in the sale 
and exchange of merchandize and 
coins, . 'Thesé persons reside here 
only eight months of the year, qtit- 
ting the hills and returning to their 
houses at-the commencement of the 
rainy ‘season, The trafli¢ in silver 
and spccie forms onc of ‘the most 

fofitable branches of commerce, and 


‘Is carried ont ‘to‘"a_ considerable 


anount: = 

The other articles of mercantile 
specalation are. ‘the produce of the 
his, and the imports from Bootan. 
The former are .a coarse hempen 
cloth, hemp, lead, copper,: drags, 
gums, wool, and a sort of flanicl 
made of tho wool. From Bootan: 


~- 
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are received chaurs, or cow tails, 
musk in pods, saffron, borax, salt, 
drugs of different kinds, and a few 
shawls, which come by that circuit- 
ous route from Cashmere. Among 
the drugs -is the curcuma zedoaria. 
Hawks are also brought down from 
the hills.. In exchange for these 
commodities, the following” articles 
are supplicd from the low countries, 
viz. coarse cotton and woollen cloths, 
silk, spices, Lahore salt, sugar, and 
tobacco. — 
is levied at Serinagur equal to cight 
per cent. The whole trade, how- 
ever, of this capital is insignificant, 
as most of the above articles find an 
easier channel through the hills to 
the east, and by. the town of Almora. 

On the opposite side of the river, 
at the village of Ranihaut, is a tem- 
ple sacred to Rajah Ishwara, which 
Is principally inhabited by dancing 
women. The initiation into this so- 
cicty is performed by anointing the 
head with oil taken from the lamp 
placed before the altar; by which 
act they make « formal abjuration 
of their parents and kindred, devot- 
ing their future lives to prostitution. 
Your-fifths of the inhabitants appear 
to suffer from the venercal disease ; 
and the calamity is aggravated by 
their ignorance of the proper method 
of treating the distemper. (Raper, 
Hardwicke, Sc.) 

SERINGAPATAM, (Sri Ranga Pa- 
tana). —A city in the province of 
Mysore, of which it is the capital. 
Lat. 129,26’. N. Long. 76°. 51’. E. 

This city is placed at the upper 
end of an island surrounded by the 
Cavery, which is here a large and 
rapid river, having avery extensive | 
channel,-impeded by rocks and frag: . 
ments of granite. ‘The Island, of, 
Stringapatam has-been found, : by 
actual survey, to be about four miles 
in length, by one and a half in 
breadth across the middle part of it, 
where the grouud is also highest; 
and from thence slapes especially to 
the north. ma . o 

The country. in the vicinity rises 
gradually on both sides of the river ; 


i 


On all these goods a duty ° 


styight ‘walls .and square 
0 
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and, for some distance from the town, 
is finely watered by excellent canals, 
which, having been taken from the 
river, follow the windings of the 
hills; and, as they advance horizon- 
tally to the eastward, 
branches to water the intermediate 
space. The wattr is forced intu the 
sources of these canals by dams 


thrown across the river, and formed. 


of large blocks of granite ; the whole 
being of prodigious strength, and 
exccufed at a vast expeust. 

The grounds in the necighbour- 
hood of Seringapatam are of three 
sorts: viz. Ist. Wet land, or that 
watered artificially, and produciug 
what are called wet crops, or grains. 
2. Dry field, or that which receives 
no artificial supply of water, and 
which produces dry crops, or grains. 
3. Gardens, or orchards. ‘Tho wa- 
tered grounds are formed into small 
terraces quite levef, and surroupded 
by little raised banks for retaining 
the water when flooded. The farms 
in cxtent are generally two or three 
ploughs of land. With five ploughs 
@ man can cultivate about 123 aeres 
of watered land, and 25 acres of dry 
field. For the watered land he pays 
government at the rate of 2% rupecs 
per acre, besides other charges tor 


send off © 


the gods, &c.; the government being | 


bound to keep the tanks and canals 
in repair. ‘Thc hire of farm labour- 


ers near Seringapatam is 6 rupees. 


per month; m the countsy parts it 
is much cheaper. -".. 

In the Mysore province Seringa- 
patath is commonly called Patana, 
or the city; but the name by which 
it is designated in the maps Is a cor- 
ruption of Sri Ranga Patana, or the 
City of Sri Ranga, an epithet of 
Vishnu, the preserving power, The 
fott oceupics about a mile at the 
west end of the island, and is an 
tmmense,~ unfinished, injudicious 
mass of. building. In fortifying this 
town Tippoo retained the long. 
| stions 

the. Hindvos; aml Mts. 
in many parts so high anQ stecp as 
to shelter the assailants. -‘The ped- 


is Was. 
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fah, or suburbs, is built on the mid- 
dle and highest part ofthe island, and 
is about balfa mile square. 

Hyder’s palace, named the Laul 
Baugh, occupies the east end of the 
island ; and, althongh built of mud, 
displays considerable clegance, and 
is a very handsomé native building. 
Adjoining is the mausoleum of Hy- 
der, Where rests all that was reyal of 
this Mahbommedan dyuasty, consist- 
ing of Hyder himself, his wiie, and 
‘Tippoo, Who lie under tombs of 
black marble, elevated abont 18 
inches from the ground. ‘These 
tombs are covered with rich cloths, 
at the expense of the British govern- 
ment, and the establishment of 
pricsts to offer up. prayers, and of 
musicians to perforin the nobut, is 
kept up as formerly. ‘The palace in 
the city is a very large building, sur- 
rounded by a massy and lofty wall 
of signe and mud, and outwardly of 
a@ mean appcarance—a description 
applicable to “every public cdi- 
fice at Seringapatam. ‘hey are 
now greatly degraded from their for- 
mer dignity. Hyder’s palace is the 
residence of a surgeons his seraclio 
a European hospital. ‘Tippoo's sc- 
ravlio iF a barrack for artillery ; his 
private apartments are occupied by 
the resident, and his public by the 
European troops. All these build- 
ings have a very heavy appearance 
emernally from the want of win- 
dows; aad although cansidercd ex- 
cellent accominedation by the Ala- 
hommedan chicets, are ill suited to 
Earopeans, being close shut np and 
inconvenient. ‘The streets also are 
very narrow and confused. — 

In 1800, according to the register 
of houses, the fort or city contained 
4163 houses, and 5499 families ; and 
the suburbs 2216 houses, aud 3335 
famiiies. 
huuse we may estimate the populac 
tion of the city to be 20,815, aud of 


the suburbs 11,080; in. all 31,895. 


persone; independent of a strong 


| garrison \inMts yumerous followed, 
It is proba@teahat, in ‘Vippoo’s reign, 
the [slandgiBeringapatam contain- 


the 


At five inbabitants to cach” 
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ed 150,000 inhabitants; but many 
have been attracted to the rajah’s 
residence at the city of Mysore, and 
many Mahommedans, who originally 
came froin the Lower Carnatic, sinec 
the destruction of Ilyder’s dynasty, 
have returned there, ‘The manutae- 
tures of Seringapatain and its vicinity“ 
Were never considerable, principally 
military stores and camp equipae. 
‘Timber is here yery dear, heing pun- 
cipally brought by land carriage from 
Western Ghauts. 9 Esecilent 
ineat and good vegetables are to be 
had here in abundance ; bit bread 
being dear, the Haropean  soldicrs 
are obliged to eat rice. 

On the night of the 6th Feb. 1792, 
Tord Cornwallis attacked Tippoo’s 
tortificd camp under the walls of Se- 
ringapatam, within a bound hedge 
strengthened by redonbts, and a- 
Inounting to 40,000 infantry, besides 
a large body of cavalry. For this 
attack he sclected 2800 Mnropeans, 
and 5900 native infantry, but with- 
out artillery, ‘Phe attack was com- 
pietely successtul, and 80 guns were 
tuken, ‘Phe British Joss was 533 
men killed and wounded. ‘The sul- 
tan’s loss in the battle is said to have 
been 4000, bat the desertion was so 
great after thd overthrow, that his 
army was reduccd in uuniber at 
least 20,600. On the 24th February 
preliminaries of peace were settled 
with ‘Tippoo, who relinquished half 
his donuinions, aud paid three crores 
and 30 lacks of rnpces (about three 
and a half willious sterling) in bul- 
lion. Lord Cornwallis gave up to 
the troops his whole share of prize 
money, amounting to 47,2441. and 
Gencral Medows (the next in com- 
mand) his, amounting to 14,9971. 
sterling. : 


--e On this ocegsion the force brougkt . 


agaist the Mysore sovereign was 
one of the most formidable ever scen 


i Windostan, On the 16th March, 


1792, the British army above the 
Ghauts athounted in all to 11,000 
Kuropeans, 31,600 natives, and 190 
pieces of cannon. The Maharatias, 
the Nizams, the Rajah of Travancor, 
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and the Coors Rajah’s forces, amount- 
ed to about 40,000 men, of whom 
30,000 were cavalry. Yowards the 
conclusiou of the siege in 1792, al- 
lowing four camp fullowers to each 
soldicr, the total number of persons 
fattached to the camps of the con- 
federates excecded 400,000. 

"The bullocks attached to the army, 
and employed in bringing: supplies, 
amounted to half a mgjlion, requir- 
ing one man for every three ballocks. 
There were several handred 
phants, and many thousand camels 
with their attendants. Livery horse 
in the cavalry and m the army, be- 
sides the trooper, or rider, has two 
attendants, one who cleans and takes 
eare of him, and the other the vrass 
cutter, who provides his forage. ‘The 
palanquin and litter carriers for the 
sick were a numerous class. Vield 
ofiicers, including the people who 
earry or have charge of their bag- 
gage, cannot have less than 40, cap- 


tains 20, and subalterns LO scrvants. . 


The soldiers have a cook to eacht 
mess, and the sepoys, most of whom 
are married, have many of them, as 
well as their followers, their families 
in camp. ‘The bazar people, or mer- 
chants, their servants, and adven- 
turers who tollow the army for the 
chanec of plunder, are a great many. 
Karly in the war some of the sepoys 
were prevailed on to send back their 
families, and arrangements were 
made to reduce the number of fol- 
lowers; but these measures, tended 
to create desertion, and increase dis- 
tress) While marching there are no 
towns to be depended gn for sup- 
plies, and an army in India:‘not only 


carries With it most of the ineaus of 
subsistence for several mouths,) but, 
many articles of merchandize ; the 
socue altogether resgmbling mare. 
“feet lower. than the southeru, The 


the migration of a nation’ guarded 
by troops, than the advauce: of an 
army to subdue an-enemy, © 2. 

In 1799, .war being again. .de- 
clared, Seringapatam was stormed 
on the 4th of May, about two o’clock 


in the afternoon, by the army under 
Gencral ‘Harris, the garrisun; then - 
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amounting to about 8000 men, of 
whom a great. proportion were slain. 
‘Tippuo was killed under w gateway, 
probably by a party of the Ith re- 
giment of fvot; but this important 
event was not actually kyown until 
sume time alter it had happened. 
No individual ever appeared to claim 
the honour of having stain the sul- 
tan, nor Was it eyer discovered who 
had obtained possession of bis  va- 
Iuable neckiace of pearls. "This so- 
vereign had certainly considerable 
talents, bat he wanted the prudence 
and common sense of his father, 
Hiyder, Jie succeeded best in at- 
taching to him the lower classes of 
Mahommedans, aud le possessed all 
the cant, bigotry, aud geal neees- 
sary to effect this purpose. None of 
his Mahonmmedan suldicrs eutcred 
the. British service, although many 
suffered extreme poverty: und they 
sil revere his methory, considgriug 
himas a martyr fallen in the defence 
of their religion, "Among the ar- 
rangements consequent to the sap- 
ture of Seringapatam, the dritish 
acquired penbanent possession of the 
ishkand, Which. aow forms one of the 
collecturships under the Madras Fre- 
sidency. |. - 
“Pravcllitg distance from Madras, 
290 miles; trom Hyderabad, 406; 
from Poonah, 525; trom Bombay. 
622; from Nagpoor, 727; trom Cal- 
cutta, 1170; and from Delhi, 1321 
miles, (4. Buchanan, Dirom, Lord 
Valentia, Reunel, 5th Report, §c.) 
SERINGHAM, (Srivangam).—Oppo- 
site. to Prichinopoiy, in the Carna- 
tic, the Cavery separates into two 
branches, and forms the Island of 
Seringham, About 13 miles to ibe 
eastward of the point of separation 
the branches again approach, but 
the northern one is at this place 20 


vorthern-braneh is permitied to run 
waste to. thé sea,:and is‘nameal the 
Coleroons;.but the southern, which 
retains ‘the:name of the Cayery, is 
le into a variety. vigch:aney to irti- 
gate the province of Tanjurt. Near 
the east end of the Island of Scringg 
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ham is formed an immense mound, 
to prevent the waters of the Cavery 
from descénding into the Coleroon. 
+ The Seringham pagoda is situated 
about a mile from the western ex- 
tremity oféhe island, at a small dist- 
ance from the bank of the Coleroon. 
It is composed of seven square en- 
elosures, one within the other, the 
walls of ‘which are 25 {cet high ; and 
four thick. #'Phese enclosures are 
350 fect distarit from one another, 
and-each has four large gates with a 
high tower, which are placed i in the 
middle of each side of the enclosure, 
and vpposite to the four cardinal 
‘points. The outward wall is nearly 
four miles in circumicrence ; aud its 
gateway to the south is ornamenied 
with pillars, several of which are 
single stones 33 feet long, and nearly 
five indiametér, ‘Those which ferm 
the roof are still Jarger. 
ncrmost enclosures are the chapels, 
About half a, mile to the cast of 
Seringham, and nearcr to the Cavery, 
is-another lar xe pagoda, named Jem- 
bikisma, but this has only one en- 
closnre. Pilgrims from all parts ‘of 
Hindostan resort to'Seringham for 
absolution, and ‘none come without 
an offeriig of money, Here, as in 
all the great pagodas, the Bralunins 
live in a subordination that knows 
no resistance, and sluinber in“yolup- 
tuousnéss that fecls no want. This 
repose does-not appear to have been 
disturbed. until the siege of 'Prichi- 
nepoly, which began about 1751, at 
which period the besiegers took pos- 
session of the island and pagoda of 
Seringham ; but they never attempt- 


ed to violate the j incr enclosures of | 
the temple, or to expose this Hindoo. 
sanctuary to greater polhutions than.” 
The French army here, in. 1752: +f 
was compelled to surrender to Maz" $0 
jor Lawrence; atwhich tinieit corf- - 


were absolutely necessary. 


sisted of 35 comninigsio¢ned: Officers, 


726 battalion men ‘begring arms, be- . 


sides &) sick. and syounded ‘in. fhe 
hospital afd 2000 scpoys. Their 
artillery fas four:.13-inch ‘ mortars, 
@ight cochoms, ‘two. pctarda; 31 


Jn the.in- 
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picces of cantion, besides a great 
quantity of ammunition : ‘and stores. 
(Orme, Wilks, §e.) 

Seronce.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Malwah, 130 miles $. W. from Chat- 
terpoor, Lat. 24°. 8. N. Long. 
78°. K. 

"Fhis is a large open town, the ap- 
pearance of which indicates a former 
state of prosperity and greater popu- 
Jation than if at pres sent contains. 
‘{t' is situated in a fine open country, 
well cultivated. The bazars are very 
strong, and are built of stone, on an 
elevation of four fect above the street, 
A large caravanscrai still remains, 
having a double row of pillars, and 
walled all round. In 1809 the Bri- 
tish ariny, when in pursuit of Amecr 
Khan, touk possession of Seronge, 
but only proceeded five miles fur- 
ther north, it being impossible to 
overtake him. 

The country for many miles to the 
south of Scronge is an open plain; 
but the villages are mostly in ruins, 
from the frequent incursions of the 
pindaries (plunderers). ‘The town 
and surrounding district were given 
by Holkar ‘to Ameer Khan; and, 
about the year 1804, yielded him 
five lacks of rmpecs aunially. , 

Travelling distance from Oojain, 
165 miles N. L.; from Agra, 253; 
from Bepares, S80; from Bombay, 
595; from Calcutta, ‘by Benares, 

. 849; and from Nagpoor, 295 miles. 
(12th. Register, Rennel, Se.) 

Seéapoor, (Sarapura, the Town of 
the Lake). —A town in tho Nizam’s 
territories, in the province of Berar, 
[304 miles. ‘south from Nagpoor. Lat. 
19°. 41'.N.. Long. 80°. 2’. E. 

. Sereis.~-A town in the province 
Bahar, ‘district of Rotas, 80 milcs 
Ww. bys. from Patna. Lat. 24°, * 
“Long. 84°. 18’. E. 
 SERWE =L.--A small district in the 
province of Call, situated between 
the 34th and 35th degrees of north 
latitude. ‘To the north it is bounded 
by Caffristan; on the’ soutli by Se- 
wad; aud to the west, by Guantor- 
gul.. Itis intersected by tho:-River - 


\ 
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Pinjekorah, but little is known re- 
specting it, this part of Cabul never 
having been explored by any Eu- 
ropean. 


Suven IsLanps.—A claster of very 


, Smallpisles, extending along the 
. north coast of the Island of Banca, 


from which they are separated by a 
navigable channel. Lat. 1°. 10’. S. 
Loug. 105°. 20. EB. 

SEVERNDRUOG, (Suvarnadurga, the 
golden Fortress).—-A~ small rocky 
isic on the Concan coast, within can? 
non shot of the continent, and 80 
miles south from Bombay. Lat. 17°. 
47',N. Long. 72°. 53’. LE. 

During the reign of Sahoo Rajah, 
the Maharatta sovereign, Conajee 
Angriu,. the pirate,, revolted; and 
having seduced one-half of the ficet 
to follow his fortune, with it he took 
snd destroyed the remainder, He 
afterwards ‘established his head- 
quarters at this place, where he and 
his posterity governed until 1756, 
when it was taken. by Commodore 
James in the Protector frigate, with 
seareecly any assistance from the Ma- 
haratta besieging army. (Orme, §c.) 

Sewap.—An Afghan. district in 
the province of Cabul, situated about 
the 34th degree of north latitude, 


and in part bounded by the Indus. - 


By Abul Fazcl, in 1582, this district 
is described as follows: = -— 

“ Sircar Sewad comprises three 
territories, viz. Bembher, S@wad, and 
BLijore. The Sewad. division mea- 
sures in length. 40, and in breadth 
from five. to 15 coss.. On; the east 


lies. Bembher ; on tle. 1idrth Kinore . 


and. Cashgur; on the ;south Beck- 
ram; aud on the wegt: Bijore.. In 


the mountains of this country are ‘se- 
vera] passes. The summer:and win- . 
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whole of this sircar consists of hills 
and wilds, and is inhabited by tho 
tribe of Yusetzei.” . ; 
The Yusefzci are the bravest and 
most powerful of. all the Afghan 
tribes, and occupy the greater part 
of the exténsive mountainous dis- 
tricts of Sewad, Bajawer (Bijore), 
Balheri, Duder, and Chechh Haza- 
reh. 'Thesc countries are all of great 
natural strength, and consist of 
ranges of lofty mountains divided by 
valligs, which are watered by moun- 
tain streams, and occasionally inter. 
sected by abrupt precipices. Sewad 
is about 70 miles in length,and 40 
in breadth, and contains 25 vallies, 


‘each watered by its own stream. 


Punjkora contains. six vallies or 
glens, each of which is about 20 
miles in length; and the district is 
roughly estimated at 50 miles in 


‘length, and not much less in breadth. 


Duder is about 40 miles in length, 
and not much less iy breadth. 

The original seat of the Yusefzei 
tribe was betweon Cabul and Ghiz- 
ni; but, deserting this district about 
the time of Mirza Ulugh Beg, they 


‘conquered their present possessions 


from the native princes or sultans, 
who boasted a descent frofff Secun- 
der Zulkarnein—as many persons in 
the country still do, and produce ia 
confirmation their genealogical ta- 
bles. These persons form a sepa- 
ratc. tribe, named. Secunderi; but, 
nevertheless, saffect. to be of Arabic 
origin. ‘The countries possessed by 
the Yusefzei are in general well cul- 
tivated, and the tribe is very'nume- 
rous,. 'They never yielded more than 


.& nominal obedience: to any ‘sove- 
reign; but, being divided into’ a | 
number of distinct clans, without any 


ter are. temperate. The mountains , geticral head, they are much legs for- 
are covercd with snow, but ,in> thé® imidable,to their neighbours than 
plains it melts in three or four-dayg s$liey would otherwise be. They were 


after the fall. Here are spring, ‘au-"ohastiscd, on acgount of their depre- 


iv-:. dations, by: AGber;. in 1670, by Au- 


tumn, and periodical rains as in Hin-:: 


dostan, . Both the spring .and: au- 
tumn harvests are plentiful. Here 
are allthe: flawers of Tartary and 
Himdostan; ¥jolets, narcissusses, and 
a variety..ofsiruits. grow wild. ae 


rengzebe; and by Nadir Shah in 1739, 
during his return from Hindogjan. 
. Sewad and Bijoue, are opremely 
nrduntajnous, and,abound With diffi- 
cult passes and strong situations, se. 
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that the inhabitants have ‘not only. 


held themselves indcpendent of the 
Mogul sovereigns, but have .occa- 


sionally made inroads into their ter-. 


“ritorics. 
nel, Sc. 


(Leyden, Abul Fazel, Ren- 


SEWALIC Mountains, (Sivalica). 


—A chain of mountings of consider- 
abl : altitude, that separate the pro- 
vince of Delhi from that of Serina- 
gur in Northern Hindostan, and 
marks the termination of the vast 
plain’ thrdagh: which the ‘Ganges 
flows to the sea. ‘The elevation is 
small compared with. fhit (of the 
great Himalaya ridge... 

At the village of Condwara, a few 
miles from the Lolldong: Pass, these 
hills risc witha moderate though un- 


equal slope. from the: pleiiis: below, 


and are skirted by déep forests. -The 
soil of these forests. varies from'g.fat 
black earth, where. the trees: and 
shrubs attain a gteat size, to. a firm 
reddish clay, and mixtures of. gravel 
and loose stone: Etephants abound 
in these forests, but are greatly 
inferior in size and ya ue. to those 
caught nearer the sea. ‘They. seldom 
exceed seven feet in- height, and are 


‘sold when first caught; for two.and — 
300 rup@es cach; but they are fre-. 


quently merely caughit- for thei teeth. 
(Hardwicke, aper, Se. 


. Sewan.—A town 4a: the province 


of Bahar, district-of pre 66 miles 
NW. from Paton. «Lat 26 9. WAN. 
Long..! 849, 6: e 
an inferior sort fe coker! is madein 
| imitation of: Staffordshire ware, from 
“a@’species of black potter's marie. 


- SEWER, (Sivi—A: district. An the: 


tude, and bounded on thé: east by: 4. 
- nountainous ridge :of bard. black: ° 
stone... 


1582, relates, thatrt(nenr:.to- Sewoo:, 
there is a Ieké¢wo, daya’ journey. in. 
. length,. called: Manjdoe ;- upon the. 
su ar hich fishermen havefon 


ed artitcial floating. islands;. w re: 


they reside and casry.on their occu. 


, pat lows.” 


ig, vicinity. 
x W. from Delhi. - 


ie of Qude'x tcristorics, district of 
_proxinee: of Baloochistan,. sityated Kh 
- ‘about .the 31st degree. of north, lati-.. of 


SHAHJEHANPOOR. 


.. SEWISTAN, ‘(Sivastn). —-A large 
district; or rather province, in Baloo- 
chistan, of .which it appears to com- 
prehend the whole castern quartcr. 
It consists of a stupendous range of 
‘mountains, extending southwards 
from Candahar, and accessible only 
by passes of.extreme difficulty. It 
is divided into the districts of Jhala- 
wan to the southward, and Sabara- 
wan to. the northward, which iu- 
cludes. Noosky in the "desert, and 
“Moostung: and Shal to the north- 
ward. Each of these districts is 
subdivided into nine Tuks or Zillahs, 
furnishing quotas:‘of troops for ser- 
vice, but payimg no tribute. The 
climate of Sewistan is dry, and from 


-its great clevation excessively, cold 


in winter. By Abul Fazel, in 1562, 
it is described as follows: “ Sircar 
Sewistan, containing nine ‘mahals; 
evenue, 15,546,803 dams.”. (Chris- 
tie, Kinnety, Se.) 

- Szysuman.—A town in the Ma- 
haratta. territorios, in the province of 
Malwah, district of Mundessor, situ- 
ated-on: the. east side of the Chum- 
bul, 20 miles.S.W. from Kotah, Lat. 
24°: 55'..N.: Le . 75°. 37, EH. . 

- SHADOWRAH,--A town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the province of 
Malwah, . district. of: Chandree, 40 
miles N. by’ 'W..from Seronge. - Lat. 
24°, 20. N. -.Long.-77°. 47'.,E.. - 

- SHAwARAD, (the King’s Residence). 
A town possessed. by. the:Seiks, in 
the: province of Delhi,-105 miles'N. 
sfaats.30°. AQ, 

Long.:76°, 28’. Ey! 
-SBananap.<-A . town in ‘the. Na- 


rabad, situated-ou the. east side 
-Gurrah: Rivers: Lat. 27°, 39’. 

Ni Long..79°..56". EB. - 
This aras:- once a. large town, but it 


In modern times ‘it has got’ tis how more than two-thirds in ruins, - 
. been explored; but Abul. Vazel,inswhieh 4 


h Appear: in, the form of. small 
:kulisjand broken swells crumbling te 
pists: "Che fields in. the neighbour- 
400d. are. tolerably: well cultivated, 
"the. principal . crops heing ‘barley, 
wheat; tobacco, aud:syme. peas, of a 
gmall kind: : AT enriagtygye.); a 


| SHARJEHANPOPR: mA “town futhe 


a * 


“havo 


Maharatta territories, in the_ 


e. 
vince of Malwah, 40 milés N, ai E. E. 


from € dojain. Lat. 23°. 26’. N. Long. 
76°. 18’. E. 

This is a considerable town, and 
the head of a pergunnah, situated 


on the banks of the Sagormutty Ri- 


ver. Abcut half a mile to the west- 


ward is a conical hill, conspicuous.at. 


a considerable- distance. Chanter, 
§e. §c.) 
SHAHJEHANPOOR.—A_ town in the 
province’ of ‘Delhi, district of Ba® 
reily, situated on the east side of 
the Dooah, or Gurrah' River, 95 
miles N. E. from Lucknow. Lat. 
27°, 51". N. Long’. 79°. 63’. E. 
- In the schools here each oy is 
provided with a black board like a 
slate, upon ‘which‘he writes the let- 
ters with a ‘chalk pencil. « “White 
he writes the characters, he at the 


samé time acquires their names, and 


the 
syllables ; and: thus: reading’ ‘aiid 
writing ‘are attained - by. ohe ‘Opera 
tion. (Tennant, Se.) 
SHAIRGHUR.—A town in. tlie ‘pro- 
vince of. ‘Dethi, districtof Barcily, 
26 miles ‘N.from the town ‘of Ba- 
pee Lat. ‘28°. 4, Nee Long. 79°. 
yA | ee 
SHAMLY, (‘Syevinalay) a) —A: town 


Saharunpoor, 60 ‘miles: N. by. E. b 
the city of Dethi. Lat. ‘28°. 33. 
Long. 77°: “10. | 


where money was: fortperly - coined, 
The ‘streets interséct. each other‘at 


right angies, and have’ ‘separate gates: 
at their entrances; , Which: ‘are. shu tats: 


night. for : the: ‘security of thi ah 
Ditants.” (G. Thonidie, a ae “ee 
SHANAVAZ.-A’’ towlt ‘Ii _ 
ghan territories, in the pro 
Mooltan,.78 miles E. from ‘the Saity: eq 
of Mooftan. Lat. 30°. ay’. N. Long.” 
72°. 39. B ‘ > 
SHANDORAH- 


—A: town invthe pro~ “sesiiont .of'S 
vince of Delhi, district of Sabaruh--’very general, 
b. 5220. wmiles N. from the. city. ri ation: (éullgg: 1 
ery ar : 
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Delhi. ‘Lat. 30°. 26’. N: Long. 77°. 


. SHAHNOOR, (Sivanur).— A town 
and district in the Maharatta terri- 
tories, in the province of Bejapoor, 
50 miles 8.8. E. from Darwar. Lat. 
15°... N. Long. 75°, 22. E. 

The city of *Shahnoor is neither. 
extensive nor well built, having few 
buildings of any’ elegance, except 
the palaces; and these are in ruins. 
It is enclosed by a Wall aud ditch 5 
but Js, notwithstandiig,” a place of . 
no strength. On the outside of the 
city wall, tothe northward, are seve- 
ral tong streets: of houses, for. the 


“most part uninhabited; and to the 
southward iaa lake’ of water. From. 
‘theToombuddiatoShahpoor the land — 
cis fertilé, but indifferently cultivated ; 
‘the whole territory:is comprehended 
-imthe-fork of the Krishna and Toom- 
“puddra rivers. 
ower of eagh when’ joined: in“ 


“This: place: was. coliquercds from 
the Hindoos by the Bhamenee sove- 


‘reigns so’ early ‘as A. D. 1397; but 
at u Tater’ period became tho capital 
ro- of. a‘amall Patair state,: giving the 
title of nabob to its hereditary: pos- 
“sess6r. - 
“ goventh ligedk: 
‘ed in 1702, Was tributaryto 
| until 1784;-wheni*he abjured his al- 
in the province .of Delhi, district’: - ‘ 


‘Abdul:Hakeem' Klian, the 
ideabtinda nt,who reign- 
‘Tippoo 


fegiance, and: ‘accepted the protection 


‘of the Maharattas. After this eVent, — 

. “‘Fippoo’s‘army, during a predatory. 

" fnoursio#, destroyed the 
This | is a‘place-about, two miles i in 

circumfertitce, and contains: mény* 

handsome houses, . with. ‘a largé ba- - 

gar, and the: remains’ ofa mint, 


palaces and. - 
public: buildings: blew up: and razed 

the’ ‘strong: fortress. oF”; ahceppor, - 
and devastated the whole: "county i 
of Which he retained possession iun-.. 


“E1792, When it was wrested fem 
“hims and ‘restored to the nubob, wi-- 


der. ‘the superintendance: of tlie Mae" 


ek: This ‘district’ is now. ander. the 

“<dPeshiwa’s government, being ‘part of 
die: bait the ‘Setciton y teoelvéd in éxchange | 
aioe an tate te Oe Bri 


verniignt for an. 
felound. | ‘ About 
Ok bali,’ “one of the 
ed pos- 
Shahneor, thgtt -was-a' 


the in whet’ ¢ 
 Peshiwa's J 
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kage) throughout the country, and 
every’ man helped himself to :what- 
ever places he had troops enough to 
take, > 

The family of the Shalmoor Na- 
bob had an allowance out of tlie 
‘revenues from the Peshwa; but. it 
was so éxirremely fl paid, that in 
1804 they were reduced to a state 
of the ‘utmost wretchedness, w ere 
nearly naked or covered with rags, 
and compeltéd“io subsist on ‘the 
plants they*plucked up in the fields. 
A remonstrance was in consequence 
presented by Mr. Strachey, the Bri- 
Aish agent, for arranging the posses- 
sions. of the. Southern: ‘daghiredars, 
to the court of Pornah; which would. 
probably have’ the effect ‘of i insuring 


greater punctuality i in the future dis- ,’ 
plics tended to establish the fact, that 
‘the Shahabad district contaitied two 


charge of their miserable. ‘pittance. 
(Moor, MSS. Ferishta, §c:) 


SHapoor.—A‘ town in. ‘the ‘Seik | 


territgries, in the‘province of La- 
hore, situated on the S. E. side of 
the Ravey Rivet, 60 miles. N.-E. 
from the ‘city of . Lahore, - Lat. 32°. 
19’. N. Long. 74°. 45’. EB 
Suanpoor.—<A town in: ‘the Nag- 
poor Rajah's territories, in the’ pro- 
vince of Berar, 70 miles N. by. W. 
from Elitehpoor.” Lat 229. 19’. N. 
Long. 78°, 23’. FE. * 
SHAPooR.—A town. in ‘the Nizam’ 8 
territorics, in the province of Berar, 
65 miles N. E. from cfr aa Lat. 
19°. 49’. N. Lon iB 760.1 
. + Snapookat: , (Shahpurea). ve town 
in the province of Ajmeer, district - 
of Harowty, 65°miles S. by E. from 
the city of Ajmeer. Lat. 25°. 49. N. 
Long. 75°. 9 E 
This, ia sarge. Ww ell-built town, 
surrounded - -by a strong wall of 
stone, -and d_ditch. The adjacent 


country belongs to thé rajali, who is,. 
only nominally a tributary to the 4 


Rana of Odcypoor, liaving been for" 


many years’ suffigiently: sitbug toe 


~ maintain himgelf ina ‘state’ ‘of, ,inde- 


pendence.: (Broughton, : C.) 

SHA ABAD,” (Shahabad). —A dis 
trict in the*froviace ‘of “Bahar,. aie 
ated prinSpally between the 25th 


aryl: Res. sebrecs of north: latitude, 


| SHEERGOTTA. 


To: ‘the north ‘it is. bounded by the 
Ganges ; on the south by Rotas and 


Bahar; ‘to the east it has ‘the district 


of Bahar; and tothe west Chanar 
and Rhotas. In 1784 the original 
sircar of Shahabad contained ‘only 
1869 square miles; but it has been 
greatly augmented by junctions froin 
the’ adjacent territories. 

» "This ‘district. is cxtremely fertile, 
coad very populous, particularly in 
the northern quarter near to the 
Ganges and Soane. In 1801, in 
consequence of instructions from the 
Marquis Wellesley, then gov ernor- 


_general, the board of. reyenuc ‘in 


Bengal circulated various qucries on 
statistical subjects, to the collectors 
of the different districts under the 
Presidency. .The result of their re- 


millions of inhabilants, in the. pro- 
portion of one Mahommedan to 20 
Hindeos; and that the zemindars 
profits: Benerally was much above 
10 per cent. on the amount of the 
revenue ° they were liable. for to go- 
vernment. The principal. towns are, 
Buxar, Boujepoor, and Arrah; and 
the chief rivers, the Ganges, Soane, 


_ and Caramnassa. 


- Suawvoor, (Skahpura).—A ok m 
possessed by independent zcmin- 
dars, in the province of Gundw ana, 
district of Singrowla, of which it is 
the capital. Lat. 23°. 34’. N. Long. 
83°, 23’. E, ‘ a . 
‘This place ‘is situated” in a-fine 
plain, amidst lofty ranges. ‘of hills, 
and consists ofa Jarge, straggling 
tuwn, with a lijtle fyrt built of ruble 


stone and “mad. : Tho Khair, a con- 
siderable river, “runs by the south 
-side: of thet 
about: 100° yards broad and four feet 


town, with ‘a stream 


re p, which dashes with great rapid- 
‘ity, Over a‘ bed of rocks, which pre- 
vent * its, being navigable for large 


boats: The plain surrounding Shaw- 
poor is tolerably fertile. (Blane, 
&e. & 


Se.) 
SHEERGOTTA, (Shin Ghat, the Lion 
Ford).—A town in thé, ‘provitice of 


‘Bahar, district of Bahar, 89. miles, 


SHERIBON. 


S. by W.,from Patna. Lat. 24°, 32. 
N. Long. 84°. 55". E. 
SHempoor, (Shatkpur a).—A town 


in the province of Bahar, district of 


Rahar, 50 miles S..E. from “Patna. 
Lat. 25°. 8’. N. Long. 85°. 64’. BE. 

SHEKARPOoR, ( Shacarpura, the 
Fiunting 7 vwn), —A town inthe pro- 
vince of Sewistan, on the west side 
of the Tidus. Lat, 28°. 47’. N. 
Long. 69°, 49’. E. 

'This place has never been visiteg 
by Europeans ; but the natives de- 
scribe it as a large town with seven 
gates, and’ at present goy erhed by 
‘Mahommed Reza Khan, who was 
formerly a merchant. : “The Hindoos, 
who, for commercial purposes, visit 
Baloochistan, and other uncivilized 


of the Indus, leave thcir wives and 
female relations here for Securify, 


Slickarpoor and the surrounding dis- 
trict are tributary to the Cahul ; go; 


sovermnent and Ameers of Sinde.. : 

SHEKOABAD,(Shachoabad,the Abode 
of Magnificence), —A town. in the 
province ‘of Agra, district of Etawch, 
35 miles’ E.S. Es from. the city. of 
Agra, Lat. 27°.6.N. | Long. 78°, 
32’. Ki. 

This. town takes its name from 
Data Sheko, the eldest and most un- 


fortunate son of the Emperor Shah. 


Jchan, who, in the .contest for em- 
pire with’ Aurengzebe, his younger 


brother, was defeated, hunted down 6 


like a wild. -beast, and at last : mur- 
deredy 5)” 

Sneviam—A. town’ ‘in ‘the Car: 
natic_ province, 60..miles W. N: W. 
from onidichenys,. Be APs bad N. 
Long. 79°. By oe a 

SurviAM, ont fem), — ! 
in the wines of adi Situated. ity! 
Upper Carnatic, between: } 
and 12th degrees ofndrtle mae 
With Kistnagherryit-siow fot 
of the collectorshi Ha ab mhster 
dras Presidency.: n this distri 
wet cultivation is only: about ix vee 
cent, of. the total Menibeeiers i iy: 

ELLAM Meer A town in. the. so 
dia the capital of a-district-of: : 
iia’ Meine; and generally dis-" 


iwah, 90° miles Ni 
“Lat. 239,58", N. » Long. 76°, 59 


and some pepper. - 
‘this district are reckoned the best in’. 
. Java, and. in the contiguops: ‘woods 
a and mountains the . ‘rhinogros . As: 


tips arid bagk 
‘the Be eat aa Hathon 


TP 
tinguished by thé name of Great. 
Shellam. Lat. 119. 39'..N. Long. 
78°. 33’. Ti. 

Suettum.—A town in the Car- 
natic province, 65 miles west trom 
Madras. Lat. 13°. 8’. 2 Long. 
79°. 27. EB. 

SHEPOORY. —A town in, the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the province of 
Agra, 35 miles N.W. from Narwar. 
Lat. 25°. 25’. N. Long. 779.10". E. 
Yo the south of this place the coun- 
try #3 level and tolerably well culti- 
vated ; but to the north-west it is 


‘extremely, ragged | aud covered with 


jungle. Six miles to. the west isa 
plain. surrounded by ow hills ‘co-~ 
vered with. jungle. ‘The town is 


néarly a collection: of rnins.. 
Mahommedan provinces to the west - 


SHER——A. towit i in the Maharaita 
territoriés, in the: rovince of Mal-' 
;. from Ooojain. 
i. 

SHEREGUR. -——A town in the : Seik 
territories, in the province of Mool- 
tan, 70.miles S. S. W. from Lahore, 
Lat. 30°. 55’. N, Long. 73°, 24’. E. 

SHERIRON, (or Cheribon),—A town 
in the Island of Java, the capital of 
a district. of the same name, and 
situated about. 150 mile» E. from 
Batavia. . Lat. 6°. 43’. S. - Long. 
108°. 35’. Ba: 

The surrounding country, like the 
reat. ‘of Java, is remarkably fertile, 

roduces the finest coffec raised 
e islayd, which. is ;pi ticularly. 
noted for the smallness of, the grain, 
Its other .productiong.aré timber, 
cotton, yarn, areca, indigo, sugar, 
The horses. of. 


sometinies discovered. : 

bras rosica at Cheribon. is open,.. 

afd orily.sholtered to the west. by a: 

and bagk, with four a ahalf 

: » two-leagies: 

the. shone’? ‘at which: ronda 

“Ehipe' of th 
‘chor... 


Dit eh. are: ‘obliged ‘to'an-. 

sae et vessels ran Mong tlic. 
bank: totgrieht n. three- forgfths. of: a” 
‘Teague: fj DOr: ‘the Jand.- Th ‘brder'go: < 
enter th "Hter, country craft, draw. 
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ing from four to six feet, are obliged 
to wait for the high tides, on account 
of the sinalf bank at the mouth. 
The appearance of Cheribon re- 
seinbles a large village more than a 
town. Itis at present the capital of 
a principality, divided between two 
princes of the same family, each of 
whom fakes the title of sultan, and 
resides in it; but the oxterior of their 
palace exhibits little of Asiatic pomp 
‘and grandcar, being built of plank 
and bamboos. On the right bam: of 
the river is a small. brick fort sur- 
rounded by a ditch, ‘over which is a 
bridge protected by a redoubt, This 
fortress is of. little ‘atrength, its em- 
brasure parapet being only 18 inches 
thick, with only four small’ guns, 
kept more for the purpose of making 
« signals: than for defence.. The mole 
and battery are th a state of the 
greatest decay, and, the garrison only 
15 Mé&duran soldiers, cofmmanded 
by a European serjeant and two cor- 
porals; the whole scarccly sufficient 
to resist the attacks of the roving 


Malay pirates, who infest the ad-- 


jacent seas. The European inhabit- 
ants of the town are the rcsident, 
‘secretary, ook-keeper, surgeon-ma- 
jor, and three subalterns; the rest 
‘are natives, who compose two-thirds 
‘of the pépulation, and Chinese, em- 
ployed in the retail trade and agri- 
culture. - 


This small state put itself under 


the protection of the Dutch East In- 


dia Company, in 1680, since when: 


justice «and injustice have been, ad- 
ministercd by the princes ‘of the 
country, .im-conjunction. with the re- 


-sident on‘ the part of the Company... 


‘hese ‘chiefs:arc under an obligation 


' SHEVAGUNGA, (Sjuaganga)—-A po- 


20'-E. & a 
The territory of Shevaganga was 
fofmerty termed ffip Little Marawar, 


. 


SHOLAVANDEN. 


the Rajah of Ramnad being the great 
Marawar. It was ruled by females 
until about 50.years ago; when two 
brothers, named Murdoo, of low 
caste, usurped the government un- 
der the title of Dewans ; and, sub- 
sequezitly on the death of the Ranny, 
having mounted the throne, assumed 
the ancient title of the Pandian ra- 
jahs. They‘ were’ expelled by the 
Nabob of Arcot, with the assistance 
af the British troops, but he after- 
wards reinstated them. Continuing 
refractory they were attacked by a 
British detachment, and defended 
themselves in the fortress of Callar- 
coil for five months. It was, at 
length, faken by storm, when the 
Murdoos escaped into the jungles, 
which, for seven miles, surrounded 
the fortress, but they were soon after 
taken and hanged. Of the old She- 
vagunga family there existed no fc- 
male: heir; the country was, therc- 
fore, given to a relation of the late 
Rannys, and. the tribute continued 
at the former sum of 50,000 pagodas, 
(Lord Valentia, §c.) 0 
SHevacurry,(Sivaghiri).—A town 
in .the province of ‘Nnnovelly, 100 
miles north from Cape Comorin. 
a 9°, 23’. N.° Long. 77°. '32%. 
SHEVELPATORE.—A town in the 
province uf Tinnevelly, 110- miles 
north from Cane Coimorin, Lat. 9°. 
31’, N. Long. 77°. 43°. E. This was 
a place of considerable consequence 


‘during the Carnatic wars of the 18th 
-eentury,' but is now of little import- 


ance. oe , 
“‘SnovaPoon;: €Salapoor).— A dis- 
trict in the provinice of Bejppoor, si- 


|  tuated partly ‘inthe territories of the 
to deliver to the Dutch East India Niz: 


Nizam,-and partly“in ‘those of the 


‘Mohirattes, and about the 18th der 
gtée of north Idtifude. ~ * 


.'SHoLaroor.—A-town ‘In the pro- 


vittce of Bejapoor, the capital of a 
district of the same name, 125 miles 
S:‘E. from Pootiah. Lat: “W9°. 43’. 


“N. Long. 75°. 40%, Bo = 35. 
"  SHOLAVANDEN.——-A  {@wit? uv’..th 
_ Southern Carnatic, district" 


in’..the 
{' Ma- 


wok 


dura, ‘10 miles N. W, from ‘the town 
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of Madura. Lat. 99. 59’..N. Long. 
78°. 10'. E. . . | ‘ 

SHUJAWULPOOR, (Suzawelpur).—A 
town in the Maharatta territories, in 
the province of Malwah, 65 miles 
EL. N. E. from.Qojain. -Lat. 23°, 24’, 
N. Long. 76°. 45’. E. : 


‘This is a large town,. situated on- 


the N. E. bank of the River Jum- 
mary. It contains a fort or walled 
town, on the outside of which isa 
good bazar, where there are man 

well-built houses. Opium,: of a 1%. 
lerably good quality, is cultivated to 
some extent in the vicinity ; and the 
town is a considerable market for 
striped muslins, doputtahs, &c. (Hun- 
ter, 8c.) 

SHUMSABAD.—A small fown in the 
Seik territories, m the province of 
Lahore; situated on the east side of 
the Jhylum River, 100 miles N. W. 
by W. from the city of Lahore. Lat. 
32°, 16’. N. Long. 72°. 15". E. 


SHUNDRABANDY, (Sundrivanadeh).. . 


—A, town in the Southern Carnatic, 
district of Tinnevelly, 40 miles S. W.. 
from Madura. Lat. 9°. 35’. N. Long. 
97°, 46’. EF. | 

Siak.—A large district in the Is- 
land of Sumatra, cxtending about 
450 miles along the N. E. coast. 

The great river of Siak has its 
source in the mountains. of the Me- 
nancabow country, and empties it- 
self nearly opposite to. Malacca. 
From. the place where it joins the 
sea, in the Straits of Kamper or Ben- 
calis, to the town of Siak, is about 
65. geographical miles, and from. 
thence to a place named Pakan 
Bharu, about 100 more. .. The width 
of the river is géenérally from three- 
fuurths tb half a:mile.; up at the.town 


the tides rise about: 11. feet, ‘Fhe . 


_ shores are flat to a considerable: dist- 
ance up the country,.-and. the. whole 
of the soil is: probably. allavial; but 
about 126 miles up .the river there if 
the appéarance of highJand. =~ 
The: trade is carried on by vessels 
from’th 


Pe 
A 


* 


aio Tee slk, opiim, and other ar- 
stiekes,‘avbich they provide at Prince 


Fra 
re 
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of Wales’ {sland or Malacca ; in re- 
tarn for these they receive gold, wax, 
sago, salted fish and fish roes, cle- 
phants’ tecth, gambir, camphire, rat- 
tans, and other canes. According 
to the information of the natives, the 
river is navigable for sloops cight 
days sail up the river, with the as- 
sistance of the tide. From Siak the 
Dutch East India Company import- 
ed annually, for the use of Batavia, 
several rafts of spars and masts, and 
large supplics of frame timber may 
also be procured. . : 
"The maritime power of the king- 
dom of Siak has always been: con- 
siderable; and Malacca, Johore, and 
other towns, .have, in former times, 
been attacked by fleets from Siak 
ports. .(Marsden, &c.) 


“SEAM, (Syama, Black). 

A kingdom of India beyond the 
Ganges, situated principally between 
the 10th and 15th degrees of north 
latitude, ‘T'o the north its bounda- 


‘ries are. unknown, on the south it 


has thé sea and the Malay Peninsula; 
on the east. are the countries now — 
comprehended in the Cochin Chi- 


nese empire; and the west the do- 


minions of the Birmans. Before its 


extent was so niuch contracted ‘by 


the. victories of the latter nation, its 
length. was estimated at 360 milcs, - 
by 300 tte average breadth; but 
these mnst have been:the cxtreme 
dimensions, and liable to annual 
fluétuation. The proper seat of the 
T’hay, or Siamese race, is along thic 
banks of the great, River: Menam ; 
but their.sovereignty and language 
have, in prosperous periods, had a 
much. wider range. . ge St ee 
“'The Siam country may be deserib- 


.@d.as-a vast plain intersected by the 
Menam, ‘on.the -banks of which all 


the pritieipal towiis are situated, and 
separated fromthe Birman: and Co-., 


Coast.of Coromandel, who gchin Chinese empires bygtwo ‘Tong 
eégigoes of piece goods, and ridges:of mountains. “In addition to » 


this it possesses a preat €xtent of sca 


coast along the Gulf’ of Siam, which 
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is, however, but thinly inhabited, the 


Siamese having an aversion.to settle. 


on the. margin of the sea, probabl: 
through dread.of the Malay piratés. 
Like the provinces of. Bengal,. it is 
subject to annual inundations, which 
begin in July,-and when at their 
height overflow the cbuntry, except 
the-artiticial sites of the villages and 
the trees.. The stalks of rice: rise 
with the flood, and keep on the sur- 
face until jt subsides. Near the 
shores of the Menam, the only part 
of the country to which Europeans 
have recently had access, the land is 
flat, and the soil. alluvial, on which 
account, after the rainy season is 
over, many extensive. morasses re- 
main, and render the: ‘climate’ ex- 


tremely pestiléntial to European con-— 


Stitutions, causing. fluxes, dysente- 
ties, and acute fevers,. In the more 


elevated tracts remoje from the river; . 


the country is parched and dried 
up. 4 7 
To the overflowing of the river the 
Jand in its vicinity owes its fertility, 
and is very productive of rice and 


other plants that require a redundant, 


supply of moisture. Wheat is also 
raised on the higher grounds, but in 
very small qhantities; the Europeans 
formerly scttled here, having been 
obliged to import what they required 
for their own use. Besides these the 


soil is capable of raising all the rich- - 
‘est of the productions for which Ben-... 
gal is eclebrated, but littie compa- 

ratively is cultivated, owing .to the - 


miscrable government by which. the 
peasantry are oppressed and harass- 
ed. Here.aré many medicinal plants 
and gama,.also oil of jesgamine, ben- 


zoin, lack, crystal, emery, antimony, . 
cotton, wood, oil, wax, lac, varnish, . 
wild cinnamon, cassia buds, and iron... 
_ wood, the last of which is much used. 


by the natives, Malays, and Chinese, 


as auchors for their. vessels. . Betel 


se eae and exported in con- 


nut is ! 
‘ sidetable: qyaiigies by the Porta- 


guese shit sani kx. 
of the . uit islostan thrive in. 
Siamsand,.1i¢re are in addition the . 


durian and mangosteen,‘ . 
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--The domesticated quadrupeds are 
horses, cows, buifaloes, sheep, goats, 
and elephants; and, ‘in the jungles, 
tigers, rhinoceroses, dcer, and hares, 
are found. There is great abund- 
ance ef common poultry; besides | 
which .there are peacocks, pigeons, 
partridges, snipes, parrots, and other 
birds. The cows give but little milk, 
which is mostly supplied by the fe- 
malo buffaloes, but the natives have 
net the art of converting it into but- 
tér. The horses are.of a very in- 
ferior race; the best being imported 
from Batavia. The insects and ver- 
min are the same as in other parts of 
India, and the sea and rivers yield 
excellent fish, upon which a great - 
proportion of the.lower classcs sub- 
sist. In addition to these there are 
fine lobsters, turtic of a good qua- 
lity, oysters, and the mango fish, 80 


much: esteemed in Calcutta... The 


mountajns in the interior yield dia~ 
monds, but little inferior to those of 


-Hindostan, sapphires, rubics, and 


agates...Among the mountains and 
riyulets gold is also collected, and 


probably in. considerable. quantities, 


as much is used in Siam for the gild- 
ing of idols, temples, and other pub- 
lic edifices, and there is none known 
to be imported by sca. 1 n the in- 
terior iron, tin, lead, and copper, are 


, procured—the Jatter of a good qua- 
lity, but scarce. . © 


The Siamese have never been in 
the habit of carrying on foreign com-. 
merce. in their own vessels, the ton- 
nage being principally supplied. by .. 
the Portuguese, Chinese, and Cochin. 


Chinese, comparatively little“ inter- 
course, subsisting with _Hindostan. 
-The Menam, by which shijs enter, 


discharges itself into the Gulf of . 
Siam; but has a bar at its mouth, to | 


cross which the assistance of a pilot 


is'required. The sgutherly monsoon 


fs the best season for ships to visit 


Siam, and the northerly. for returning 
rtu- . to Eaindostar. through. the Straits of 
abinese junks, Most ¢ Malacca. Baacok, or Buncasay, si- | 
{uated on the river nearthé:bay,. 


he: bay,. is: 


the principal place of tra ie 
king is the chief-merchant::;'No pric 
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vate merehant here dare to trade in 
tin, tutenague, elephants’ teetli, leads 
or sapan wood, without permission 
from his majesty, who monopolises 
these articles, and receives them from 
his subjects in lieu of revenue. - The 
excellent sauce, named ballachong, 
is- best procured here, where it is 
composed of dried shrimps, pepper, 
salt, and sea weed, beaten together 
to the consistence of a tongh paste, 
and then packed in jars for sale. 
Vessels. bound for Siam, by taking 
out ‘a fresh port clearance at Ma- 
lacca, escape a number of charges. 
Unlike the Malays, although so near. 
to them, the Siamese have the ut- 
most aversion to quit their own 
homes, and have consequently made 


no maritime excursions, and planted | 


no colonies, 

The constitution of the Siam go- 
vernment is despotic, «ud there aré’ 
no: hereditary nobility. All-the in 


habitants are liable to be called on: 


for military services, and very: few 
standing troops are maintained. Their 


ams are: matchlocks, always in. a 


bad condition, spears, and creeses. 
They make their own gunpowder, 
but it is of so very inferior quality, 


that ‘considerable quantiti¢s.are im-— 


ported. ‘Their fortifications are stock- 
ades of trees aud posts encircled by 
a ditch, but the real defence of Siam 


consists in the natural obstacles pre~" 


sented to invaders by the jungles, 
imorasses;.and numerous branches-of 


rivers; to which may be added the 


unhealthiness of the climate, which 
soon thins the ranks of anarmy. As 


in the: Malay statesj“the heir appa. 
rent to the throne:possesses a legiti«* 
mate authority almost equal to that. - ) 
7 Jare ascended to by a ladder on the © 


of the: reigning ‘onarch. A small 
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called, consists of two races, the 
Thay, aud the Thay Jhay. Of these 
the latter are the most ancient, and 


were formerly famous for their learn- 


ing and the power of their empire, 
of which many monuments are said 
still to exist. "The Thay, Shay in- 
habit the coutrfry between the Mec- 
nam and the Mekan, or River of 
Cambodia; but. the Thay, for the 
most part; inhabit on the west of the 
Menam or Siam River, pr hetween 
thag and the frontiers of the 'Tinnaw 
(‘L'ennasserim), Mon (Pega), and 
Barma (Birman) nations. By the 
Rirmans they aro denominated Syan, 
from whence: the Portuguese scem 
to have borrowed their Siam and 
Siaom, and froni whom the other 
European nations have adopted the 
term. ‘The former capital of Siamese 
was named Yudia, or ¥oodra; trom 
which circumstance the Siamese are 
frequently, by. the Birmans, ecalled 
Yoodras, e 

. In their manners and customs they 
greatly resemble the Birmans and 
Peguers,. The females here are ob- — 
liged to drudge in all the laborious 
employments, by them the woods 
are cleared, the earth cultiyated, aud 
the harvest reaped, Both males and 
females take asmuch pains to blacken » 
their teeth as the Europeans do to 
-preserve them white. The men era-" 
dicate their beards, but allow ther 
nails to Jengthen like the Chinese. .° 
They are extremely gross feeders, in 
which they ‘resemble the other na- 
tions east of the Ganges. Among 
their edibles are rats, Hzards, grass- 
hoppers, and othor inseets,: disgust- ° 
‘ing to the natives of Hindostan. 
Their houses are raised on posts, and 


part of the taxes arédevied in moné¥,-“ outside.: Like all the semi-barbarons 


venue is received'in kind, and real> 
ized by ‘sale to :foreign traders. -In 


1750 the-pepulation was? comput- 


ed, by:the: French. missionaries, at 


1,900,000;bat apparently without: 


any or foundation for the esti- 


INA Uy 


‘The : Siambse. nation, properly 50° 


_but much the greate? part of the re>* nations in-this quarter of the globe, * 


_their artists in gold:are remarkably * 

*expert; and their fillagree work sin- 
gularly béajutiful. -“They- excel also . 

‘in beating out gold Icat,-of which a° 

great ‘deal-is expended. in Miomuing: e 

their temples -anPidols. , Fhe: Che... 
nese: practitioners, who’ are:-their 
chief physicians, havelong been'ftce - 
Yi a . 2 J e . ‘ : rene 
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custonted to the use of ihe bath in 
fevers and other distempers, and if 
they are nof successful in the cure, 
they receive no pay. ‘The Siamese 
generally are so addicted to singing 
on all occasions, that the missionaries 
fonnd the. best way ,of imprinting 
their precepts on the memories of 
this people, was to form then: into 
short Latin songs adapted to popular 
tunes, hey have e variety of mu- 
sical instruments, but all disagree- 
able toa European car; of the Ku- 
ropean instrunients they. preter the 
organ, on account of the Joudness 
of its melady, and were much at- 
tracted by it to the Roman Catholic 
churches. ’'Pimne.is still measured.by 
vessels having’a small hole perforated 
and placed in a tub of water, the 
onstruction of clocks being beyond 
their mechanical powers. = 
The Thay language is that which 
is uscd by the Siamesc, who in their 
own tongue assume this name as 
their national appellation. I€ ap- 
pears to be in a great measure orj- 
ginal, and is purely monosyllabic, 
and inore powerfully accented than 
any of the other Indo-Chincse lan- 
guages. The Siaimese contains a 
great variety of compositions ; their 
poems and songs are very numerous, 
as are their Cheritras, or historical 
and mythological fables. Many. of 
the Siamese princes have been: céle- 
brated for their poetic powers, and 
several of. their-historical and moral 
compositions are still preserved. The 
Siamiesé .Cheritzas, or romantic, fic- 
tions, are. very numerous; and the 
persouages.intreduced, with the ex- 
ception of-Rama, and the heroes of 
the Ramayuna, have seldom much 
similarity to those of the Brahmins. 
On the eastern. coast of.the:Penin- 
sula, the Siamese farizuage extends 
as far south as Patani, where it meets | 
the Malay dialect. | 
_:, Besides thé natives there’are many 
éolonics. of. forcigners established in 
Siam, pertigularly Chinese, Portue 
guese, Malgys, Macassars, and. Bug- 
messes. <At an carly period the Eng- 
list, Dutch, and French, had also 
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settlements, but nene of them con- 
tinned permanent. -'The commerce 
of the country is, at present, almost 
entirely conducted by the Chincse 
and native Portuguese ; ‘the latter of 
whom have. now scarcely any thing 
of the European but the name. 

The national religion of Siam is 
that of Buddha, or Sammonacodom, 
and entirely resembles that of the 
Birmans described under the article 
Ava, hut all sects are tolerated, The 

octrines of the Siamese faith are 
dak ale severc, and admit of no 
indujgencies whatever ; but the bulk. 
of the nation are persuaded, that 
rigid virtue and perfection are not 
prescribed to them, but only to their 
priests ; and trust to their mortifica- 
tions and austerities as expiations 
for the faults of the whole. As 
among the Hindoos suicide is re- 
garded favourably, but is by nomeanus 
s6 ‘generally practised. The first 
French missiouaries reached Siam in 
A.D. 1662, after a most paintal and 
arduous journey over land to the Bay 
of Bengal, where they embarked.; 
but prior to this the Christian reli- 
pion had made some progress'so carly 
as 1621, through the inedium of the 
Portuguese. ‘The French mission 
was subsequently prosecuted ‘with 
great zeal for more than acentury, 
and was occasionally assisted by po- 
litical emergencies, but no cssential. 
progress was ever made towards ef- 
feeting the benevolent intentions of 
the missionaries. ee. 

The Siamese histories. of the Thay. 
dynasty are said to detail, with much 
minuteness and great exaggeration, 
the events that have ‘occurred in 
Siam, and the adjacent states. and 
countries, during the last 1000 years, 
atid also. the events of 400 years 
prior to that pdctiod, from the build- 
ing-of the city Maha Nakkon, but 
with less precision... The records of 
the other. dynasty, the ‘Thay Jhay, 
ard supposed still to: exist: . Not- 
withstanding these documents,- the 
Siamese nation was wholly anknown 
in Europe, until the disceyery of the 


route to India by the Capeé-of Good 
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Hope. The first:traees of their au- 


thentic history begin ahout A. D.. 


1550, and were acquired through 
the medium of the Portugacse, who 
frequently acted as auxiliarics to the 
factions. contending for the govern- 
ment. From the rccords of the East 
India Company it appears that, in 
1684, they sustained considerable 
losses by a Mr. Constantine laulcon 
(a Cephalonian Greek) one of their 
inferior servants, who ran away ip 


their debt, and obtained possession 


of their property, by making pre- 
sents to the King of Siam, whose 
ptime minister he afterwards be- 
caine. 

In 1684 ambassadors were sent 
from Siam to Louis X1V. on board 
of an English vessel; and, in con- 
sequence, Messrs. Ceberet and La 
Loubere were dispatched as ambas- 
sadors to Siam, where they arrived 
the 27th Sept. 1787, and immediately 
solicited the king to embrace. the 
Roman Catholic religion. In this 
request they were the more urgent 
from learning, that an envoy had 
arrived from the court of Persia to 
convert him to the Mahommedan 
faith.'The Siamese monarch declined 
the conversion proposed, but entered 
into a strict alliance with the French, 
whom he allowed to garrison Ban- 
cok and Mergui, the two most im- 
portant havensin his dominions. This 


intimacy was, however, of short du- 


ration; as, in 1688, by a sudden re- 
volution, the king was dethroned and 
murdered, Faulcon executed, and 
the French expelled. a 


From this period Siam experiéne-. 


ed much jnternal discord, and many 
Sanguinary massacres ; but remained 
exempt from exteriial annoyance un- 
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and fost all their maritime posses- 
sions on the Bay of Bengal, and 
along the west coast ofthe Malay 
peninsula. But although, by the 
chance of war, the Siamese have. 
been subjected to many vicissitudes, 
and breught freguently to the brink of 
destruction, they have never ceased 
to exist as a distinct and independ- 
ent nation, for which they are pro- 
bably indebted to the domestic dis- 
sensions of the Birmans, aud the 
nateral strength of their country. 
(Turpin, Elnore, Leyden, Symes, &c.) 
S1um.—A city inthe kingdom of 
Siam, of which it is the capital. Lat. 
14°, 5! N. Long. 100°. 25’, E. ; 
This place is situated on an island 
formed hy - the Monam, or Siam 
River, intersected by several canals, 
and ‘has several other islands adja-® 
cent. Although’ of great extent, it 
is now very thinly populated. The 
palace of the king is a large irfegular 
contused building? covering a great 
space of ground, and surrounded by 
high ‘walls, which include also sevc- 
ral temples. Iu this tewn there are 
many casts of statues and cannon, 
the latter of a prodigious calibre, 
which indicate a greaterperfection 
in the arfs at some tormer cra, than 
is now found among the Siamese. 
In 17966 this place -was captured by 
the Birmans after'a long blockade. 
‘By the Birmans the town of Siam 
is frequeny named Dwarawuddy, 
but by the natives itis called See-y- 
thaa. Most places of corisequ«nce 
are here distinguished by two appel- 
lations, one in thé vulgar tongue, 
and the other in the Pali or learned. 
language. (E’more; Turpin, Symes, 
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Srampa, (Chanpa).— A provinces 


-til 1754, when, ‘in consequence of inthe Cochin Chinese empire, situ- . 


the conquest of Pegu, the Birman 


ated principally between the 10th 


dominions’ came in -contact with, and 11th: degrees of north latitude. | 


those of Siam. War immediately 
ensued,”and has continued, with the 
exception of a few’ short intervals, 
ever since ; and, greaM} ti the detri- 
ment: of: the Siamese, avho were re- 
peatedly defeated with vast slaugh- 
‘ter, had their capital sacked in 1766, 


To the north its boundaries are un- 
defined on the south it has the sca 
of Chiaa; on the.cast Cachp 
Lind the sea; ang‘on the Wes 
bodia. - a 


This is a small mountainous fct- 
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‘The castern is a desert country, com- 
posed of mountains, some of: which 
advance -to’ the sea, and bit thinly 
inhabited; the centre division is 
better cultivated and peopled: west- 


ern Sjampa is a wild, jungly coun-— 


try, ecapied by small erratic tribes. 
Viewed from the sea, Siampa is 
more elevated than Cambodia, and 
presents to the eyc, from on board 
ship, the appearance of a fine and 
well cultivated country; but, on 
close inspe¢tion, this pleasing end 
luxuriant appearance vanishes, leav- 
ing in its room immense tracts of 
pale and yellowish sand ; the smouth 
surfaces of ‘which. are ‘interrupted 
by ledges of. dark *vocks, which rise 
to a considerable: height.” ‘The sca- 
water near them is’ uncommonly’ 
ebright and clear. ~ - 

We have very” ‘little information 
respecting the’ interior of this pro- 


vinee ;fand what we have is but of 


dubious authenticity, having. been 
collected hy the missionaries settled 
_ in Tunquin and Cochin China, who, 
it does not appear, ever personally 


visited the country; but derived — 


their intelligence from Chinese trad- 
ers, and fram the natives. 

‘According to their description, the 
inhabitants of Siampa remain in a 
very wild state, without towns or 
even large villages, having some 


small hamlets scattered over a gréat - 


extent of space, near to which they 
pasture their numerous flocks of-buf- 
tuloes, These are the more sta- 
tionary tribes ; hut a great proporjion 
of the population . still continue in 
the migratory’ ‘stage of civilization, 
without. cultivation or miéanufac- 
tures, subsisting on their flocks and 
the ‘spontaneous pruduce . of the 


earth. (De Bissachere, Staunton, . 


& Cc. $c.) 
‘S1ao Isue.—An. island about 35 
miles in ¢ ireumference, situated of ° 


the -north-castern extremity: of ‘the 
Island of Colebes. Tat, 29,49’, No 
Long. 28. KE On this island | 


thete i is a Wgleatio, which, duritig’ its . 


ertiptions, ‘covers the: ‘Heighbouring 
isl fads ‘with cinders. The land is 


, tude. 
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hich but fruitfal, and provisions are 
cheap. The Dutch had formerly a 

small garrison here, which has becu 
long w ‘ithdrawn. (Sonnerat, for "est, 


§e. be.) 


SIBNIBAS, (Sivanivasa). — A small 
town in the province of Rengal, dis- 
trict of Nuddea, 64 miles NONE. 
from Calcutta, Lat. 23° 25’. N. 
Long. 88°. 49’. G. © During the rainy 
season there is a short passere for 
hoats past this place, from the south- 
east partof Bengal, which becomes 
quite dry when the waters drain off 
towards the winter. 

Sruyan Isie.—A small isiand, 
one of the ‘Philippines, from 30 to 
40 miles in circumference, and situ- 
ated due south of Luzon. Lat. 12°. 
30’.N. Long. 122°. 30’. Fi. 

_ Srcaco_e,—See Cicaco ie. 

SIcLYGULLY, (Sancriguli, the. Nar- 
row Pass). —A celebrated pass in the 
province of Bengal, about eight miles 
N. by W. from Rajemal, which 
marks the boundaries of the pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Bahar. Lat. 
25°, 12". N. Long. 87°. 40’. E. 

This pass, during the Hindoo and 
Mahommedan government, was the 
commanding entrance from Bahar 
into the kingdom of Bengal, and 
was fortified with a strong wall, 
which docs not appear, however, to 


have been of any real service, as in 


1742, u Maharatta army of cavalry 
passed intu Bengal to the S.W. of 
this pass, through, the hills above 
Colgong. — 

‘Sikan.—A town in the Rajpoot’s 
territorics, in the province of Ajimeer, 


53 niiles N. N.W. from Jyenagur. 
: Lat. 27°, 32’ N... Long. 75°. 5’, E. 


SILHET, (Srihata, a rich ‘Market). 
ay district in thie province of Ben- 
gal, situated. if incipally betwecn the, 

24th and 25th dtgrees of north lati- 
To the north and cast it is 
bounded. by a lofty ridge of moun- 
tains inhabited by many “wild tribes ; ; 
on ‘the south by Tipperah and My- 
munsinghy avi it has Mymursingh 
to the ‘west, In 1784 it contained 
2861 square miles, and the ‘rev enue . 
was only 233,924 rupecs,” By Abul 


SILHET. 


Fazel, in 1582, this district. is de- 
scribed as follows : 

“ Sircar Silhet, coutaining cight 
mahals, revenue 6,681,621 dams. 
This sirear furnishes 1100 cavalry, 
190 clephants, yes 42,920 infantry. 
Sirear Sithet very mountainous, 
It turnishes many eunuch slaves for 
the seraglio.” 

‘This is the most casterly of the 
Company’ 5S possessions in Hindos- 
tan, being within 350 miles of the 
province of Yunan in China. Ale 
though so near to this rich empire, 
no sort. of intercourse subsists be- 
twixt them; the intermediate coun- 
try being a confused mass of moun- 
tains covered with juugle, and in- 
habited by some of the mest unci- 
vilized tribes in: Asia. This region 
has been examined only a very short 
way frum the frontiers of Silhet; but, 
from the most consistent accounts 


supplied by the natives, there is. 


reason to believe the intervening, 
space is destitute of navigable. rivers, 


Without towns or villages, and wholly. 


trackless. ‘These difficulties, how-. 
ever, are not insurmountable, and it 
isto be hoped: the Bengal govern- 
ment will not. [cave it much longer 
vnexplored, 

Under the Mogul government Sil- 
het was formed intu a foujedarry, or 
military station, more on account of ec 
its remote 
beyond the Brahmapootra and Soor- 
mah, than from. any reasonable ap- 
pr chensions of foreign invasion, pro- 
tected as it is by inaccessible. hills, 
orimpenctrable junglés. Its actygl 
dimensidiis since the dismember- 


ment of “several pergunnahs,: “are 
computedsat 2861 miles, divided into” 


146 small pergunnahs, held by. about 
the same. number of. 


surface of the lower districts of Ben- 

gal. Itis composed ofa number pf 
irregularly insulated ty 
a short distance from eath ether, and 
covered: ‘with, trees .and® verdure to 
their sulamiits : ne to the north 


and secluded situation. 


zemindars._ 
Near to the town of Silhet the coun-~ 
try presents a novel appearance to. 
an eye long habituated to’ the flat 


laced at - 


“ged vessels have alyo beer 
cally couptrupted. 
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and cast. lofly mountains rise ab- 
ruptly like ‘a wall, to the height of 
several {housand feet, and appear 
us if they had, at some remote pe- 
riod, withstood ux surge of the 
ocean. 

During the rains the gteater pro- 
portion Of the’ land is laid under 
water, by the overflowing of the 
Soormah and other rivers, by which 
it is intersec ected, and the passage 
from Dacca is performed, for nearly 
the whole way over rice and pasture 
fields, which, in the cold season, are’ 
pertectly dry. Over this tract, when 
the floods are at their height, there 
is above 10 feet of water; the ele- 
vated sites of the ‘villages appear 
like islands; the masts of | the vessels 
are entangled with the branches of 
trees, while their pregress is in- 
peded by the thickness and adhe- 
sion of the paddy stalks. . When the 
inundation drains ‘off, the land. is 


-Iecft in an exccllent coudition for rice 


cultivation ; food ‘of all. sorts is con- 
sequently "remarkably cheap—the 
average price of rice per rapee be- 
ing four or five maunds (of 80 pounds 
cach), and coarser grains still cheap-. 
er. In addition to this supply every 
stream and puddle swarm’ with fish, 

which are caught, with scarcely any- 
trouble, with a small hand. net, or 
even a piece of a mat. As may be 
supposed, wages are extremely low, 

being from halt a rupee to onc ru-. 
pee and a quarter per month; but 
the labourers being naturally averse 
to exertion, and never working but 
whet stimulated by‘,hunger, the 


country is on the whole very. indit- . 


ferently cultivated. |. 

‘The ‘necessaries of life beitig. sO 
very cheup, there is little .ogcasion | 
for gold and silver coins—a more 
minute subdivision of valuo being 
required; the whole rents are con- 
sequently paid in cowries, which are . 
the. medium. also of commercial 
transactions.. Formerly large boats: 
were built here: for the ‘royal flect* 
stationed at Daceap and Nare-rig-._ 
ccasion- 
oT he chief “expasl - 


e : “ag! 7 
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from Silhet is chunatn”™:or . lime, 
which is found in inexhaustible quan- 
tities; and {rom hence Calcutta, and. 
the most remote stations in Bengal, 
are furnished with that article. An- 


SIMOGA. 


SILLEt.—A_ town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Chuta Nagpoor, 
70 miles W.N.W. from Calcutta. 
Lat. 23°. 20’..N. Long. 85°. 55’. 1. 

Simbasore.—A town in the Ra- 


other principal export :is cargoes of* jah of Nagpoor’s territories; in the 


oranges—a: considerable tract of 
country consisting alfhost entirely of 
orange plantations, the fruit of which 
sells on the spot at 1000 for a ru- 
pee.. The other productions are 
aguru or fragrant aloe wood, and a 
manufacture of wild silk, naged 
mugradootics. 
elephants are also caught in this 
district, but ‘their quality are infe- 
rior to those caught near the sea 
coast. Silhet and: Azmerigunge arc 
the chief towns,’ and: the Socrmah 
anl Meena the principal rivers. In 
«1803, when an investigation respect- 
ing the population: of Bengal took 
place, this distriet svas found to. con- 
tain 492,496 inhaditants, in the pro- 


portion of two Mahommedans to- 


three Hindoos. (J.Grant, Rennel, §e.) 
SILHET.—A town in the province 
of Bengal, the capital of a district 
of the same name. Lat, 24°..45'..N. 
Long. 91° 40’. E. The travelling 
distance from Calcutta to Silhet is 
$25 miles, but the direct distance 
only 260... 
SILLAH-MEW.—A. large town in 
the Birman empire, situated on the 
east side of the Irrawaddy... Lat. 
20°. 50’. N. Long. 94°. 30’. Hi. = | 
This is a large town, &nd remark- 
able for its manufactures of silk, the 
raw material for which is procured 
from the provinee of Yunan in Chi- 


na. ‘The™.colours are’ bright and. 
beautiful, but donot appear durable ;" 


the texture. is close and strong: It 
is said ‘to wear much longer than 
any China or Hindostany fabric; but 
‘the price is proportionally high. » — 


 Sillah-mew is a handsome’ town; 
' ment under Captain Little, which, 


Great numbers of | 


province of Gundwana, 87 milesS.E. 
from the city of Nagpoor. Lat. 20°. 
29’. N. Long. 80°. 55’. E. - 
~ Smmoea, (Siva Mogay).—A town 
in the Mysore Rajah’s territories, 
122 miles N. W. from Seringapatam. 
Lat. 13°..51’. Ni Long. 75°. 35’. E. 

The fortifications of this place are 
not strong. The River Tunga in the 
rains washes the castern wall, in 
Which face there is no ditch. Each 
angle of the fort has a cavalier tow- 
er, and there are thret smail towers 
in each face of the curtain, where 2 
number of jinjals ahd swivels are 
mounted; but the rampart is too 
narrow for largé guns. In this neigh- 
‘bourhood the manufacture of cotton 
cloth begins; for there is none fa- 
bricated to the westward. ‘The wet 


lands here are generally of a light 


soil, and, at the entrance into the 
open country, the faterite seems to 
terminate. The breed of cattle in 
this vicinity begins to -inmprove, when 
compared with that to the west. 
During Hyder’s reign he brought 
carpenters to Simoga, from Manga- 
lore, and built.a number of lighters 
about eight tons burthen; but they 
proved of no sort of use. : 
In 1790, on the plain near to this 
place, a battle was fought between 
‘Purseram .Bhow and Mahommed 
Reza, usually called the Binky Na- 


bob, or burning lord; being, on ac- 
‘eount.of his activity, generally em- 
“ployed by the - sultan rater waste 


the country. In this action the Ma- 
harattas had scarcely any thing to 


dos—the whulesbrunt of the engagé- 


ment falling on the Bombay detach- 


at the commencement of the battle, 
only mustered 750 men. ‘The enc- 


“my’s-force pgver, was. actually: ascer- 
f tained, but: 


t: probably: approached 


¥0,000 nen. | 
_ At-this time Simoga contaisied 
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6,000 houses,. the whole of which 
were destroyed by the Maharattas ; 
the women. were ravished, and the 
handsomest carried away. Such of 
the men as fell into the hands of the 
Maharattas werc killed, and of those 
who eseaped the sword a Jarge pro- 
portion perished by hunger. These 
‘ruffians did not even spare the ku- 
dali swaini, who is the gooroo (high 
priest) of all the Maharatta Brah- 
mins of the Smartal sect, and by 
them considered as an actual itf- 
carnation of the deity. ‘They plan- 
dered and burned his matam or col- 
Jege, which so enraged the pontiff 
that he threatencd them with ex- 
eommunication, and was only pa- 
cificd by a present from the Peshwa 
of 400,000 rupces; half of which 
Tippoo cxtorted from him and paid 
to Lord Cornwallis, on account of 
the fine imposed at the treaty of 
Seringapatam. This unfortunate city 
Was again completely plundered in 
1798 ; but, having since enjoyed .a 
respite from the ravages of war, it 
has recovered considerably its wealth 
and population. - (F. Buchanan, 
Moor, &e.&e.) 
SincaPoor, (Singapure).—A town 
situated on a small island, at the 
southern extremity of the Malay 
peninsula. Lat. 1° 24..N. Long. 
104°. EC 
The straits of Sircapoor are form- 
ed by a cluster of innumerable little 
islands, which are covered with 
wood, have a great variety in their 
shapes, and are indented on all sides 
with little bays and. sandy ceves, 
where abandance of the finest turtle 


resort. ..: The passage: between these. 


islands isin some parts very narrow, 
yct the water is clear and deep, ‘Fhe 
appearance of a feet of ships, while 
*winding through this romantic group 
of islets, has a very picturesyne .ef- 
fect, while the small boats: of: the na- 
tives are plying backwards and: for- 
wards with refreshments, particularly 
of turtle; one of, whigh,, weighing 
three. or 400 pounds*may be pure 
chased for a couplé of dollars, . At 
the eastern mouth. of thie. straits. of 
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Sincapoor lics a rock, named by the 
Portuguese Pedrabranca, on account 
of its being covered with the white 
excrement of birds. Here the China 
Seas commence ; and ships geucral- 
ly take a departure from this rock, 
or from Point Romania, when pro- 
ceeding on to Canion. 

‘he town and principality of Sin- 
capoor were founded by adventurers, 
who originally migrated from the 
Island of Sumatra. (Johnson, Mars- 
den, §c.) 


posers a) 


._ SINDE.—(Saudhu.) 

A large province of Hlindostan, 
formerly included in that of Mool- 
tan, and situated on both sides ef 
the Indus, between the 23d andes 
gsth degrees of north latitude. | 'The 
general boundarjes of this province, 
including 'Tatta, are Mooitan and 
Afghanistan on thg north; Cutch and 
the sea to the south; on the east it 
has Ajmecr, the: Sandy Desert, and 
Cutch ;. and on the west thé sca, and 
the mountains of Baloochistan, Ln 
length it: may be estimated at 300 
miles, by 80 miles .the average 
breadth, and it is intersected in a 
diagonal line throughout its whole 
extent by the river Indus, which 
affords moisture to the husbandinan, 
and to: the merchaut an excellent 
inland navigation, only excelled by 
that of Beutral. —_ 

On-the north Sinde adjoins . the 
eountry of Behawal Khan, .and the 
fort’ of Subzal. VPececding from 

thence ‘south, the- country is pus- 
sessed by au infinite numberof petty 
- chiefs, who are in general tributary 
to the Atneers of Sinde, ‘The names 
of the prineipal districts on the cast- 
em bank, proceeding from. the 
north-to the south, are Bhoongbaree, 
Durelce,. Lukcree, Khyrpoor, . and 
Puhhwea.:.Phe bonudaries of these. 
districts. are;-the- Sandy: Degert:-and 
¢he country of desselknene tothe east. 
"Further: south®-ares the:.-fort of 
Deenghur, 40 miles ‘front’. Khytpoor, 
the districts of Keondecyamy, N@us- 
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hehree -Feroze, Puneecho,.:and Su- 
daya, Norudunya Wohince, -Kioo- 
jur, Juncefec, Lakat,. Shadapoor, 
Halakundy, Novejance,. Kakabega- 
ree (through whieh flows a branch 
of the Indas), Nussurua, Ropa, and 
Nusserpoor, and the ‘Tandee of Illa- 
-hyar Khan, from which Jessclmere 
is distant about 160 imiles to the 
eastward. Of these districts the 
Sandy Desert forms. the eastern 
boundaries, ic 
_ At the ‘l'andce of Mlahyar. Khan, 
the branch of the- Indus, named the 
Culalce commenegs,.and flows in a 
S. W. direction to Seidpoor, when it 
rejoins the mai. strean, after form- 
ing the insular: disizict of Killee,. 
named also: the-Doahgh, the. hills of 
Jaree and Canja, the fort. of Hyder- 
eaad, with Scidpour,and some other 
Villages, On the eastern bank of 
the Pulalee is situajed the district of 
Chuckewhalec. =. is 
The branch of the. Fulalec, named 
the Goonee, takes its rise near. the 
village of Scidpoor; to the eastward 
of it is situated the district of Chach- 
gain,-which yielded, when .possessed 
‘by the Calories, a revenue .of four 
lacks of rupecs, which is now re- 
duced to to. Also the district of 
Koodara, villages of Buhna, Sayck- 
poor, Dholee, and the district of 
Pulujar,and the islands of Wah and 
Alibukeer. ‘These are bounded, on 
the east bythe Sandy Desert... 2.4. :: 
The district of Khyrpoor. is si- 
tuated on a branch of the Goonce ; 


ders: of i. 
icts of brampoor, Ameer- 


ACA. te 
{bank of the Indus, 
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Sinde is bounded to the north by the 
Shekarpoor district, of which a con- 
siderable portion of the. southern 


quarter is held by the Sinde chicts. 


Proceeding from thence south are the 
districts of Noushelra, Berkapoor, 
Khanua, Ladgoonec, Kumburgun- 
dee, Mei!, Nalookshahpoor, Nalume- 
du, Chandye, formerly included in 


the province of Chandookee ; which 


provinee, during the governmecut of 
the Calories, is said to have yielded a 
rvenae of l6lacks of rupces, now 
reduced to four. "Phe villages of 
Eesan and Hoojree, the small dis- 
trict of Jance Duuy, and an island 
formed. by the Naree, a branch of 
the main stream, containing the dis- 
tricts. of Nuggen Bhagban, Khoda- 
bad, Wuchoolce, Jamtance, and 
Kurrecmpvor. outer. « 

The districts situated to the west- 
ward of the Naree are Kacha,. Bhoo- 
bak, Jungar, Bazar; a hill, 100 miles 
from, Corachic, besides numerous 
small: villages, occupied by: Ba- 
loochees, and other migratory tribes. 
'The. district. of 'Tharn, trom which 
Corachic is said to be 60 2niles dist- 
unt, is possessed by the Nomurdics, 
who have also half the. diswict of 
Shal. -'The districts. of Jurukhee, 
Sonda, and many smaller ones, are 
adjacent to ‘latta, ‘The Sita and ils 
streains, and the Nusserpoor and Na-~ 
rec branches. of the Indus, are said 
to be now dricd up. ; 

A great part of this province, lying 
to the westward of the confines 
where the mousvon.ceases, is a bar- 
ren _, sterile soil, and totally unpro- 
ductive, from the absence of. mois- 
ture... Lasterly from the. meridian 
of 679.:40'. the land near to the Indus 


‘appears capable of the highest .de- 


gree of impryvement; but to the 
northward of. Tatta, anda sinall dist-- 


_ance ty the, westward of that river, 
tthe country is .mountainous, rocky, 


barren, and | thinfy..inhabiied. In 
the, months of June and July the 
thermometer ranges from 90°.to. 100°. 
but. the ais BS the northern parts of 
Sindee is.sé pure, and so muah 
refreshed . by the cooling breezes 
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from the westward, that the heat is 
not excessive. About Hyderabad 
the climate is healthy, and the air, 
in the month of August, remarkably 
clear, the difference of refraction in 
astronomical observations being then. 
scarcely perceptible. 

"he Indus, from the city of Tatta 
to a branch called the Folicly, has 
from two to two and a half fathoms 
of water; off Tatta it has three, four, 
and more frequently five fathoms 
with a muddy bottom, ‘The bank$ 
in the province about Hyderabad are 
in general well cultivated, except 
where the Ameers have made enclo- 
sures to confine game; but these are 
so numcrous and extensive as ‘to oc- 
cupy many of the most valuable spots 
ofland. Inthe month of Angust it 
has gencrally two and three fathoms 
of water, but during the fair season 
itis dried up. The Goonce is much 
the same as the Folickly, with re- 
spect to inhabitants and cultivation, 
but has less water on an average, 
being only from one and a half te two 
fathoms. It is also much narrower, 
contracting in many places: to’ 30 

yards, and can only be termed navi- 
abled in the month of August. — 

The cultivation of Sinde depends 
on the periodical rains, and the pro- 
cess of irrigation by means of canals 
and water-courses, During the swell- 
ing of the river grain and other secds 
are raised; the remainder of the year 
is employ ed in the production of -in- 
digo, sugar-canes, huldce, &c, &c. 
Every beegah of land, watcred by a 
canal or whecl, pays a revenue of 
froin one anda quarter to three and 
a half rupees to the governments 
oue wheelsis capable of waterthig: 16 
heegahs. A duty of one rupec is also 
levied on each khunwar (120 pounds) 
of grain reaped by the farmer, . 

Garden land producing truit trees. 
pays two and a half rupees ‘per hee- 


gah to government, and the spring 


trop of tobacco yields. a _Teventie of 
four and a half rup¢ t .béégah. 
The land revenue on td v"sugar is 
colfectéd in kind, and 13 fated at four 
and a half rupees pegGeegab. These 

3c 


‘saffron, black. cummin 
. Kerman, white cummin sced, chintz- 
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exactions’do not end here: for on all 
the productions of the earth duties 
are subsequently collecled at the 
markets, and articles paying duty in 
one district are not thereby exempt- 
ed from fresh extortions if transport- 
ed to another. Jt generally happens 
that the sum total of the duties and 
customs levied by the officers of go- 
vernment greatly exceeds the ori- 
ginal prime cest of the articles. When 
boats arrive at ‘atta a taxeis exacted 
proportionate to the sum expended 
on their construction. 

"The principal articles of home pro- 
duce exported from Sinde are rice, 
ghee, hides, shark fins, pot-ash, salt- 
petre, assafoetida, b’dellium, madda, 
frankincense; Tatta cloths, horses, in- 
digo, oleaginous, and other sceds. 
Allum, musk, and horses, are im- 
ported from Mooltan and the coun- 
tries to the northward for re-export- 
ation. The other imports into Sinde 
ah tin, iron, lead, steel, ivory, Eu- 

pent manufactures, sandal and 
er scented woods, from. the south 

of India; swords and carpets from 
Khorasan and Candahar; silk and 
other articles from the Persian Gulf, 
The Mooltany merchants gettled in 
Sinde are the principal traders, and 


the wealthicst part of the commu- . 


nity. 

‘The exports from Sinde to Bom- 
bay are shark fins and flesh, b’del- 
lium, ghee, pot-ash, saltpetre, hides, 
oil of sesame; wheat, assafoetida, mu- 
jeet, sirshif oil, raisins, almonds, co- 
louring plants, ‘pistachjo o flowers and 
nuts, shawls, cloths; mustard, wild 
seed from 


és both from Sinde and Khorasan. 
The imports to Sinde from Bombay 
are white sugar, sugar-candy, steel, 


iron, tin, tutenague, lead, cochineal, 


_ betel nut, black pepper, dried cocoa 


futs, vermillion, red lead, quicksil- 


ver, Bengal and Chind silks: and. 
cloths, cinnamon, besyrseen tied . 


netmeg, sandal wood, | 
earls, aloes, Sind. 
uscat are esp 
“leather, rice, wh ie 


ats 


Kormegl . 


sarah oil; ‘thet ; 
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b'dellium, chintzes, and ater cloths. 
The imports from Muscat to Sindc 
are dates, Ames, roses, Ghilaun silk, 
elephants’ tecth, pearls, almonds, 
preserved fruit, cowries, slaves, arse- 
nic, senna from Mecta, quince seeds, 
and gum. ‘The imports to Sinde 
from Cutch.are cotton, snuff, un- 
wrought iron found in Cutch, and 
the small Arabian aloe. ‘The inter- 
course .hetween this province and the 
countries to the uorthward is chiefly 
carried on by means of the Inglus, 
which is navigable for small vessels 
to a great distance from the sea. 
There are no established land cara- 
vans from-Sinde to Mooltan and Ca- 
bul, but an intercourse is carried on 
by merchants and travellers. ‘The 
East India Company had formerly 
a factory, and carried on 2 consider- 
able trade in the province of Sinde; 
but it was wiearnwe, probably 
owing to the disorderly state and 
poverty of the ceuntry. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt was recently. made 
by the Company from Bombay to 
renew the commercial intercourse. 
Commerce and agriculture of all 
descriptions have rapidly declined 
since the accession of the present ra- 
pacious rulers of Sinde. ‘The duties 
levied on foreign and domestic trade 
are estimated at two-thirds of the ca- 
pital of the merchant and mechanic ; 
and the cultivator is compelled. to 
sell his grain at a low price to.go- 
vernment, by. which if is monopo- 
hzed, and subsequently resold at an 
exorbitant profit. In additign to 
this axtesaivt tracts of the best land 
en the banks of the Indus are set 
apart and converted to desolate 
wastcs and.jungles for the preserva- 
tion of game, the Ameers being un- 
fortunately most passionately addict- 
ed to hunting. The British embassy, 
in 1809, saw scarcely any thing de- 


serving the name of cultivation from 
-Gorachie to Helliak,on the road to 
3 Hydeyabad, a distance of nearly 150 


Phe infernal fovernment of Sinde 
é‘a inilitary despotism, the supreme 
authority being: vested in three bro: 
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thers of the Talpoony family, whose 
names are Meer Gholaum Ali, Meer 
Kurreem Ali, and Meer Murad Ali. 
The eldest brother, Meer Gholaum 
Ali, has the title of hakim, orruler 
of Sindc, and is considered as the 
head of the government. ‘here ure 
two brothers of the reigning family, 
Meer Sohrab and Mcer Thara, who, 
although not ostensibly partakers of 
the supreme authority, possess large 
tracts of territory, and cxercise every 
function of sovereignty within their 
respective limits. 

‘These Ameers belong tu the Ma- 
hommedan sect of Shecas, but they 
are remarkably tolerant, both to the 
Soonces and to the followers of the 
Brahminical doctrines. 'The Ma- 
hommcedan inhabitants compose the 
mnilitary strength of the country ; 
and, during the intervals of peace, 
aro employed as husbandmen, arti- 
ficers, and menial seryants—the inter- 
nal commerce of the country being 
almost exclusively carried on by the 
Hindoo part of the population. Al- 
oe Sinde is now but scantily 
peopled, it appears, at some former 
period, to have been much more 
thickly settled and inhabited; and 
the extraordinary number of tombs 
aud burial grounds scattered over 
the country, where no population is 
at present seen, is quite remarkable. 
From Tatta to near Hyderabad the 
country is almost destitute of human 
beings, there being only one village 
on the whole route. © a 

The armies of Sinde are collected 
from. the various tribes who hold 
lands by..a military tenure from the 


Ameers, at whose summons they are 


obliged to bring their quotas into the 
field. Thesc tribes are reckoned 42 
in number; many of whom have re- 
tained their distinctive appellations 


since the first Mahommedan inva- 


sion, and consisted principally of ad- 
venturers, who descended trom the 
Icfty mountains of Baloochistan into 
the plains gf Sinde, with the excep- 
tion of thes Jokia and Shut -tribes, 
whiok are bot!: of Sindean origitf.. 

*. Phe Ameers: of Sinde;collectively,. 
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can bring into the field an arniy of 
36,000 men, composed of irregular 
cavalry, armed with matchlocks, 
swords, and shields, and intended 
to act as infantry whenever circum: 
stances require it. Itis not unusual 
for the whole army of Sinde to dis- 
mount and fight on fuot. The Ba- 
Joochees are reckoned good marks- 
men, but not susceptible of disci- 
pline. ‘The pay of a common soldier 
in the field is five pice per day, in- 
cluding his provisions; during peace’ 
he receives an allowance of about 
one and a half pounds of rice per 
diem. ‘The Sindean cavalry are but 
indifferently mounted; and, although 
stouter, are not such goed swords- 
men as the natives of Hindostan. 
he infantry resemble the Persian 
and Arabs, and, like most Hindos- 
tany soldiers, are overloaded with 
arins; besides a sword, shield, and 
dagger, the cavalry carry match- 
locks, -- ; 

‘The revenues of Sinde, during the 
Caloric government, were estimated 
at 80 lacks of rupees per annum, but 
are now reduced, in consequence of. 
the rapacity and ignorance of the 
present rulers, to 42 lacks; from 
which should bo deducted the Cabul 
tribute of 12 lacks, which is liable to 
be enforced should that state reco- 
ver from the effects of its internal 
discord, . ; 

After the death of Mcer Futteh 
Ali his surviving three brothers di- 
vided the territorial possessions and 
revenues; the eldest, Meer Gholaum 
Ali, receiving one half as the osten-. 
sible head of the government, and 
being bound to defray the perma- 


nent, civil, and military expenses of.- 


the state. These charges, however, 
are inconsidcrable, as, dyring a ces- 
sion of external hostiltties, very few 
soldiers are retained; as in many 
other of the castern principalitics the 
hoarding of treasure is a favourite 
maxim of state policy, the amount 
of specie deposited Dott different 
forts throughout the Na is con- 
seqitently supposed {cf-f) Very great, 
a small proportion <r i se 
3c 
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ccived being ever permitted again to 
circulate. 

The districts subject t¢ the autho- 
rity of Meer Sohrab are situated in- 
the north-east quarter of Sinde, and 
yicld a revenue of about five and u« 
half lacks of rupees per annuun. His 
povernment is described as milder, 
aud more favourable to agriculture 
and commerce, than that of the prin- 
cipal Ameers. His troops are com- 
puted at four or 5000 men. | 

‘He authority of Meer Thara ex- 
tends over the districts on the east- 
ern banks of the Indus; his revenue 
docs not exceed three lacks of ru- 
pees, but his country is improving, 
and his troops. amount to 6000 men. 
Hie was some years ago defeated 
and taken: prisoner by Meer Gho- 
laum Ali; but, at the solicitation of - 
the other Ameers, released, and his 
territories restored 

‘The customs and revenucs of Sinde 
are farmed to private persons; and 
the Ameers, with the view of crea- 
ting competition generally, remove 
the farmers annually, and they, hav- 
ing consequently no interest in the 
improvement of the country, di- 
rect their attention to the, realizing 


the greatest possible profit within 


the period of their contract. In 
effecting this object they are guilty 
of many extortions, of which the 
Ameers subsequently avail them- 
selves, as a pretext for confiscating 
whatever property they may have ac- 
cumulated. nee 
Among the local cugtoms, in some 
degree peculiar to Sinjdd, the follow- 


‘ing may be mentioned: If a person 


fiiding.a thicf in his house use force 
to drive him away, and in ‘the. con- 
test either is killed, no inquiry is 
made. It often happens that vil- 
lages are attacked by thieves; if in 
the conflict any are killed, no inqui- 
rfes are made; but if they are taken. 
prisoners, and then put to death, the. 
parties are subjected totrial. Thieves 
tafen in a contést: of this kind are 
brought before a ma¥istrate, who ex- 
amines the transaqtian; and-conjpels 
them to restore the property, or iof 
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poses a heavy fine, which, if. they are 
unable to pay, they sufler death. 
One fourth of all property recovered 
belongs to the goverument. If ei- 
ther a denizen or a foreigner die, 
leaving a son or brother, his proper- 
ty devolves to them, Ifhe leaves a 
wife with child, and the child prove 
a son, he succeeds to the property, 
otherwise it is scized. for the state. 
A daughter only receives a certain 
allowance from her father’s property ; 
and a widow is merely entitled to 
her jewels, &c. or to a pecuniary 
compensation of 100 rupees. 

The men of Sinde are generally 
of a middle size, well made, and 
more robust:than the more southern 
natives of India. Their compfexions 
are very tawny, with dark eyes and 
_ eye-brows, and uncommonly good 
tecth; like the Seiks, they allow 
their hair to grqw. -'The Mahom- 
medans are all Soonees, and most of 
them of the seey. of Haneelee; but 
they have few religious prejudices, 
nor do their females suffer any strict 
seclusion. ‘The dancing girls in 
Sinde are, in figure, manners, and. 


appearance, supericr to those com- 


monly seen in Hindostan. 

The Sinde province gencrally 
swarms with mendicants in a state 
~ of the utmost misery; but here also, 
as in other Mahommedan countries, 
are seen a class of sturdy beggars 
pretending to be Seids, or descend- 
ants of the prophet, who demand 
charity in the most insolent and ar- 
rogant manner. They frequently go 
about solicXing alms in parties. of 
seven or eight on horseback, well 
dressed, arnied, and mounted, and 
having a green flag carried -betore 
them. When their demands are not 
gratified they bestow abusive lan- 
guage with the most liboral proti- 
sion. i oe ee eee. 

. "The province of Sinde was the first 
eee are in Hindostan effeeted by 
_ the Mahonimedans, which long pre- 
“ ¢oded*their invasions. by the route of 
“Attock and Lahote.- ‘The Khalit 
Ali sent.& general, who effected soiuc 
_ Bifling conquests on the borders of 
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Sinde. Moavyeh sent twice his ¢e- 
neral Amir or Hamir; but, after long 
and bloady conflicts, he was forced to 
desist. Under the Khalif Walid the 
conquest was at last eflected by Ma- 
hommed Casin, in the year of the 
Hijera 99; but, on account of the 
distance and the natural strength of 
the country, it did not long remain 
attached to the Khaliphat. Subse- 
quently to this there appears to have 
existed two contemporancous au- 
*thorities in Sinde; the one a Rajpoot 
family, and the .other a Mahoim- 
medan; the latter probably converted 
from the Hindoo faith, both of which 
assumed the title of Jam. ‘The Lom- 
ra, a Rajpoot race, are said to have 
retained possession for the long pe- 
riod of 500 years; after which it was 
successively occupied by different 
chiefs; one of whoin, Mirza Fesan, of 
the ‘Turkannee tribe, having called 
in the Portuguese to his assistance 
against the soubahdar of -Mooltan, 
they plundered the city of Tatta, 
which was: then the seat of goveru- 
ment, . be 

. Sinde remained. with the Turkan- 
uces until the reign of Acber, who 
dispatched an army by the way of 
Sewistan, which succeeded in effect- 
ing its conquest; and from that cra 
it became tributary to the Delhi em- 
perors, who conducted the, admini- 
stration through the-medium of sou- 
bahdars resident: at Mooltan and 
Tatta. About A.D. 1737, during 
the alarm. excited by the threatencd 
invasion of Hindostan, Mahommed 
Abassce Calorce, of Sewee, availed 
himself of the apprehensions of the: 
soubahdar of Sinde, and. influenced 
him to resign the govermment into 
his hands for three lacks of rupecs, 
which he promised him, but never 
paid. In 1734 Nadir Shah defeated 
the Caloree chicfs,.and obliged them 
to take refuge -in: the fortress of 
Amercote on the borders of the de- 
seri, but he. afterwards pcmnitted 
them iQ rptaiy, the government as 
tribmtartest Sok, ; 

Mahomisptti Abassee Caloree died 

in 1771, and W »» succeeded by scve- 
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ral princes of the same family until 
1783, when they were expelled by 
the Talpooree tribe, and the present 
reigning family established on the 
throne. The surviving representa- 
tive of the Calorees had recourse to 
Timour Shah of Cabul, who, under 
pretence of reinstating him, com- 
menced a war against the ‘Falporee 
Amecrs; but afterwards desisted for 
au annual tribute of 12 lacks of ru- 
pees, Which was regularly paid until 
ihe death of that sovereign in 17922 
On this event it was reduced to se- 
ven lacks of rupees, and subsequent- 
ly during the internal dissensions of 
his successors withheld - altogether. 
‘The 'Ameers of Sinde, being thus re- 
lieved from all fears on the side of 
Cabul, began to encroach on their 
neighbours, wrested Corachie from 
the chiof of Baloochistan, and ex- 
tended their frontiers on the side o 
Shekarpoor and Ajmeer. 
The ‘neighbouring chiefs with 
whom the Amcers maintain. a_poli- 
tical intercourse are, the Rajah of 
Joudpoor; the Nabob of Behawul- 
poor; Mahmood Khan, the chief. of 
RBaloochistan; the Jemmadar of 
Cuteh; and Meer Khan Lais, the 
chiefof the petty state of Soonncany, 
in Meckran, ‘The territories of the 
last-mentioned chief, who is tribu- 
tary to Baloochistan and inimical to 
Sinde, occupy the sea-coast to the 
north west of Corachice. 
envoy from Jeswunt Row Holkar 
arrived at Kitee, the residence of 
Meer Thara, for the purpose of pro- 
posing a union between his master, 
the sovereign of Persia, and- the 
French, against the British; but the 
proposal wis not favourably received, 
‘The natural resources of Sinde are 
considerable, and would, under’ an 
improved system ofe government, 
render its chiefs extremely powerful 
and dangerous to their neighbours 
to the north and west; but this pro- 
vinee, although properly belongir 
to Hindostan, is so dgteehed from 1t 
hy the great Sandy: S ett which 
bounds it to the carkk¢ wat it takes 
nu part in its politidy No change, 


In 1809 an . 
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however, for the better is to be ex- 
pected while the country continues 
under the sway of its présent igno- 
iant and rapacious rulers. (Siith, 
Maxfield, Rennel, Abul Fazel, ce.) 

SINDE River, (Sindhu).—This ri- 
ver has its source in the high table 
land of the Mal€ah province, to the 
west of Seronge; and, atter a wind- 
lug course, falls into the Jumma, 
abuut six miles tu the north of 
Calpee. ; 

SVE Sacor.—A district in the 
Seik territories, in the province of 
Lahore, situated principally between 
the 31st and 32d degrees of north 
latitude. It is bounded on three 
sides—by the Indus, the Ravey, and 
the Jhylum; and, on the north, by 
the mouutains of Joud. By? Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, it is described as 
follows: 

“ Sircar Sindh Sagor, containg 42 
mahals; measnrement, 1,409,979 bee- 
gahs; revenue, 51912,201) dams. 
Scyurghal 4,680 dams. ‘This sirear 
furnishes 8,553 cavalry, and 69,700 
infantry.” ° 

Sinde Singh is the term by which 
the inhabitants of the districts un- 
der the Seiks, bordering on the In- 
dus, are known; and Nakai Singh 
is the name given to the Sciks who - 
reside in the province of Mooltan. 
With the leaders of the Seiks of 
ihese provinces, the extent of their 
possessions, or the climate and pro 
ductions of the country under their 
rule, we are little acquainted. ‘Those 
in Mooltan, as well as_ those. settled 
along the banks of th@Shylum, are 
said to be constantly engaged in pre- 
datory wariire, either with the of- 
ficers of the Alghan government, or 
other Mahommedan | chiefs, who 
have jaghires in this neighbourhood, 
(Sir J. Maleolm, Abul Fazel, §c.) 


__ Stvp1a.—See Oosain. 


® Sinpoory.—A town in the terri- 
tories of the Nagpoor Rajah, in: the 
province.of Gundwana, 11 miles'-S. 
by E. from Ruttaupoor. ; Lat, 22°, 
7. N. Long. §2°, 4¢, nn Se ee ae 

SINDKERA.—A. town in lite Maha- 
ratta territoyics,-inthe province 
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Khandesh, 107 miles west from 
Boorhanpoor. Lat. 21°. 11. N. 
Long. 749.40’. E. 

Stncroom, _ (Stngha-bhuma, the 
Land . of Tones district in the 
province of Orissa, situated between 
the 22d and 23d degrecs of north 
latitude, and bounded on three sides 
by the districts of Chuta Nagpoor, 
Midnapoor, and Mohurbunge ; and, 
on the south, by that of Kunjeur. 

The zemindars in this and other 
districts tributary to the Maharattas 
on the frontiers of Midnapoor, and 
boyond the Company’s territories, 
are many of them robbers by pro- 
fession, and keep robbers in their 
pay. They are under no controul, 
being themselves miagistrates with 
unlimited powers. They used for- 
merly to make depredatory incur- 


. sions into the British territories. 


Sincsoom.—A down in the pro- 
vinect of Orissa, district of Sing- 
boom, possessed by zemindars, who 
occasionally pay tribute to the Nag- 
poor Maharattas. Lat. 22°, 37’. N. 
Long. 85°. 55‘. BE. a 

SINGEPooRUM.—A town possessed 
by independent chiefs, in the pro- 
vince of Orissa, 50 miles E. by S. 
from Bustar. Lat. 19°. 35’. N. Long. 
85°. 24’, E. 

Sincuea.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Hajypoor, si- 
tuated on the east side of the River 
Gunduck, Lat. 25°, 52’. N. Long. 
85°. 15, E. 2 ; 

Near to Singhea is the site of an 
ancient city, where a remaykable 
pillar stand: and, two days’ jour- 
ney up the Gunduck River, near a 
place called Kesserah, is a remark- 
able edifice, which appears to have 
been originally a cylinder placed on 
the frustrum of a cone, for the pur- 
pose of being scen at a distance. Both 


the cone and cylinder are of bricks,’ 


and appear solid throughout. ‘The 


: following are tho dimensions: 


, Feet. 
Diambterof the cylindrical part «64 
Height of the cffinder - - - 
Height 8{ conic’ frustram on 
Which the cylinder is placed - 


03 


65. 
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Diameter of the cone at the 

base 336 
For what purpose these extraordin- 
ary coluunns were originally intend- 
ed, it is. impossible now to tell. 
( Burrow, §¢.) 

SINGHERICONDA.—-A town in the 

Northern Carnatic, 20 miles south 
from Ongole. Lat. 15°. 14’. Long. 
80°. 2’. E. ' 
_ SINGRowLa.—A district in the 
province of Gundwana, situated 
ahout the 24th degree of north lati- 
tude, and bounded on the east by 
the district of Palamow in Bahar. 

The Singrowla Rajah’s territory 
begins on the N.W. at a narrow de- 
file on the Bickery Hills, called Bul- 
rhant. In this district, between the 

ills, are extensive vallies, but wild 
and uncultivated, and frequently 
covered with forests. A few small 
villages are scattered over the face 
of the country, in the vicinity of 
which some cultivation is seen—but 
the land generally is very desolate. 
Tron is found in abundance, the price 
being from one and a half to two and 
a half rupees per 80 pounds, accord- 
ing to the quality. In this miserable 
region several Hindoo mythological 


. excavations and images have been 


discovered ; but of very inferior ex- 
ecution, when compared with those 
of the Deccan or south of India. 
Singhrowla is still possessed by va- 


‘rious petty independent native chiefs, 


the principal of whom is the Rajah 
of Shawpoor. (Blunt, &c.) . 
SINGUMNERE.—A district belong- 
ing to the Maharatta Peshwa, in the 
province of Aurungabad, situated 
about the 20th degree of° north lati- 
tude, and estimated to yield a re- 
venue of 10 lacks of rupees per an- | 
num. It is ¢ hilly, but fertile dis- 
trict. The chief towns are Singum- 
nere, ‘Battowal, and Bejapoor. 
SINGUMNERE.—A town in the Ma- 
lyaratta territories, in the province of 
Aurangabogs'd'strict of Singumnere, 
of which i}4Okie capital, Lat. 19°. 
46'.N. Lontlva®. 40," 
SixkxL.—Atown situated near 
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the mouth of. the Sinkel River, on 
the west coast of Sumatra. Lat. 2°. 
15’. N. Long. 98°. 2’. I. 

The principal articles of export 
from hence are camphor, benzoin, 
wax, and gold. The benzom catty 
here weighs 56 ounces avoirdupois, 
and the camphor catty 56 ounces 
troy weight. ‘The imports. are iron 
in flat bars, opiam, swivel guns, 
inuskets, gunpowder, stick lac, long 
cloth, white and bluc, salampores 
ditto, small looking glasses with gilt 
frames, kinkobs, carpenters’ tools, 
red and yellow taffaties, gurrias, and 
Bandana handkerchiefs, 

Vessels trading here should be 
constantly on their guard, and pre- 
pared to repel an attack. The head 
merchants only should be suffered to 
come on board, and all armed per- 
sons carefully exclided. (Elmore, 
ge. &e.) 

SINTALSHEEROO.—A town in the 
Northern Carnatic, 50 miles W. N. 
W. from Ongole. Lat.. 15°, 44’. N. 
Long. 79° 18'. E. 

Sion.—A small town and fort in 
the Island of Bombay, about ninc 
miles from the Presidency, at the op- 
posite extremity of the island. 

Fort Sion is placed on the top of a 
small conical hill, where it commands 
the passage from Bombay to the 
neighbouring Island of Salscttc, and 
was of importance while the Maha- 
rattas possessed that island. At the 


tvot of the little hill of Sion is the 


causeway, or vellard, built by Mr. 
Duncan, across a small arm of the 
sea which separated the two islands, 
It is well constructed of stone, and 
has a drawbridge in the centre. . It 
is too narrow for carriages to pass i 
bad weather, but it is of great. ad- 


vantage to the gardeners and farmers. 


“who carry the dailyesupplies of pro- 


visious to Bombay. ‘This causeway 
was begun in 1797, and finished in® the ground. 


1805, at an cxpense of 50,575 ru- 
pees. (MM. Graham, $c.) 
SincooJAH.—A_gistrict,in the} 
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the district of Palamow in Bahar, 
notwithstanding which proximity but 
little is known respectivg it. Sir- 
goojah is intersected by the Hatsoo, 
which is the principal river, and pos- 
sessed by many petty native chiefs, 
over whom the Nagpoor Rajah claims 
asuperiority, «ad from whom he oc- 
casionally exacts a tribute. 
SIRGOOJAH.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, district of Sir- 
goojah, of which it is the capital, 
and situated about 12 miles from the 
sovfthern frontier of Palamow, Lut. 
23°. 5’. N. Long. 83°. 50’. Fi. 
SiRHIND, (Serhind).—A large dis- 
trict in the province of Delhi, of 
which it occupies the north-western 
quarter, and situated between the 
30th and 31st degrees of north lati- 
tude. By Abul Fazcl, in 1582, it is 
described as follows : 
“ Sircar Sirhind, containing 33 
mahals, measuremcut 7,729,466 beec- 
gahs; revenue 160,790,504 dams. 
Seyurghal 11,697,330 dams. ‘This 
sircar furnishes 9225 cavalry, and 
55,700 infantry.” ° 
The portion of this district which 
borders on Hansy Hissar and Car- 
naul is extremely barren, being co- 
vered with low wood, afd in many 
places almost destitute of water. 
About A. D. 1357, Feroze TL, cut 
several canals from the Jamua and 


_the Sutuleje, in order to fertilize this 


naturally arid country;and afterwards 
built a fore@at Sirhind, but both the 
fort and canals have long been in 
ruins. ‘The city of Sirhind was for- 
merly the capital Osthis territory, 
but it is now a scene of desolation, 
and has probably never recovered 


‘the dreadful ravages of the Seik 


Bairaggee Banda about 1707, who 
is stated not only. to have destroyed 


-the mosques, but to have levelled 


its palaces and. public buildings to 
Patiala is now the 
Jargest and most flourishing town in 
this province, and next to it is "Fah- 


ro- anesir (‘Thanesur), which is still held 


vince of Gundway: R.Atrmted about in high religiougveueration by the 
the 23d degree of 14¢ yPlatitude, and §Hindoos, as is also: the River Sercs- 
at the eastern. exremity adjoining wati, which flows through the cuustry. 
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At present the greatest part of this of Candy’s country. only by a large - 
district is possessed by the Malawa. branch of the Maliyaddy River, 
Singh clags of Seiks. In March, which winds: around here, and is 
1809, Rajah Ranjcet Singh, the Scik joined by a. branch of the Maliva- 
chief of Labore, gave up. the forts gonga, a little way further down. 
he had occupied on the left bank of On the summit ofa hill stood a large 
the Sutuleje to the British govern- range of buildings detended hy an 
.ment, which restored them to their cntrenchment, formerly occupied by | 
former owners. (Sir J. Malcolm, the Dutch, but now in ruins.. To- 
11th Register, §c.) wards the interior are high hills, co- 

Sirninp.—A town inthe province vered with thick forests and jungle. 
of Delhi, the capital of a district of (Percival, &e.): .. | 
the same hame, and 155 iniles N.N. ¢Sivana Samupra.—An island form- 
W. from Dethi city.. Lat. 30°. 40’. ed by the River Cavery, in the pro- 
N. Long. 75°. 65’, E. vince of North Coimbctoor, about 

This place was very flourishing in nine miles in Jength, by one in 
the time of Abul Fazel, who de- breadth, ‘and. remarkable for an un- 
scribes it as_a famous city, contain- commonly grand cataract. Mo 
ing the delightful gardens of Hafez There is here the rnins of a bridge 
Rebneh, but it now exhibits only a across the Cavery, communicating 
shapeless mass of extensive ruins. with the island, which is formed of . 
In the neighbourhcod are numerous large columns of black granite, each 
mango groves, and also some excel-. about two feet in diameter;. and 20 
lent tanks of watér. Between this feet. in- length. ‘I'his. magnificent. 
place and Delhi are extensive plains ‘work. was. formerly 300. yards in. 
containing the fowns of Panniput length,. but isnow nearly destroyed. -. 
and Carnaul, and renowned as the Directly-opposite was: the southern 
scene of great battles, both in an- gate-of a wall that.surrounded the. 
eient and modern times, Whether. city,.to which there was.a flight.of 
Delhi, Agra, or Kanoge, were the steps. The interior is. now a jungle © 
‘capital, this was the route from Per- of long grass, with many banyan 
sia and Tartary, by which the con-- trees of great size, and the principal 
querors of Hindostan advanced, Sir- street may still be traced, extending 
hind, at present, belongs to a Seik from north to south about one mile ; 
chief, named Bingh Singh. (114 in length. There are also the..yuius .. 
Register, Rennel, §c.) ‘ of many Hindoo temples, great and - 

SIRINAGUR, (Srivagara).—A town sinail, and much sculpture of various 
in the province of Allahabad, district sorts. In one apartment. there is a 
of Bundelcund, 12 miles.N. N,.E. statue of Vishnu, seven feet Jong, in 
from Chattcrpoor. Lat. 25°. 6’. N. | the best style of Indian carving, ‘The 
Long, 70°. 5eE. 2 .. ° .. figure is-thick,-with a pyramidical 

SmRsey, (Stras)—A small town. cap, the eyes closed, and seven co- 
in the province of Bahar, district of , bra capella snakes: forming a canopy 
Bahar, 25 miles E. S. ‘Li. from Patna. over his head. .. ‘The apartments are 
Lat. 25°. 22’..N, Long. 85°. 35’. E. . small and dark, and must be exa-.. 

-Sittivacca, (07 Situaque).— A, mined with torches, the principal 
small town in the Island of Ceylon, statue being .in the remotest cham-' - 
and noted for being the chief theatre . ber: - 3 a 
of intercourse, hoth friendly ande,. The-nearest station to the cataract 
hostile, between the Cangians and. js distant about a mile. from the. 

heir European peighbours. Lat. northern gateway. ‘The fall is about: 
G9. YW. Long: 80°. 13'. BE. |, g. .15¢ feet; but uylgss in the rainy sea- 

. Sitivacca is the last ‘station be-,:son the be SokWater is. not sufli- 
longing tq the British in this quar-. cient to mak’yt];,/mpressive, and the 
teg and is separated from the Kipg descent is intéfiyjsted. by. numerous 

comer 


bh 
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projecting rocks; during the height 
of the rains it must be ab imposing 
spectacle. ‘The surromnding scenery 
is wild, aad the vicinity exhibits 
marks-of impetuosity of the torrent. 
The island is in‘general rocky, and 
the land, although fit for dry grains, 
is but little cultivated.. Three miles 
from the upper end of the island, at 
Birra Chuki,..is another waterfall. 
(Salt, F. Buchanan, &c.) 
SoaGHUN.—A town in the Maha-° 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Malwah, 60 miles west from Oojain. 
Lat. 23°, 12!, N.. Long. 74°. 50. #. 
SoaNE River, (Sona, Golden).— 
The rivers Soane and Nerbudda have 
their sources in the table land. of 
Oimercuntuc, in the province of 
Gundwana. Lat. 22°. 53’. N. Long. 
82°. 15’. E. The Soauce rises on the 
cast side, and flows through Pinda~ 


rah, where, being joined by nume-. 


rous other streams from .the N, E. 


side of: this mountainous territory, it | 
proceeds in. a northerly: direction - 
through Sohagepoor and ‘Bogale-- 


cund, whence turning to the east- 
Ward purstes its course to the Gan- 


ges, which it joins in the province’ 


of Bahar, after having pertormed a 
Winding course of about 500: imiles.: 
Near its origin this river is said to 
be designated. by the natives the So- 


nabudda;,.to distinguish it from the - 
Nerbuddah; by which, conjointly 
with the Ganges, the southern part 


of Hiudostan is insulated. (Baad, 
Rennel, §c.) - Rows os OF te 

Soank, (Sankka, :- Shelly).— This 
small river has its source in the pro- 


vince of Bahar, district of Chuta- 
Nagpoor, from whence it flows ina: 
southerly direction, -and «%s: - after. - 
wards joined: by. the smallRiver:. 
Borkee, when their united ‘streams. 
‘receive the name of. dhe: Bramipy: 


Nuddy River. 


SopERAn.—A town in ‘the Seilk. 
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the province of Gundwana, sitnated 
principally between the 23d and 
21th degrees of north fatitade. 

in ancient times this territory 
composed part of the Hindoo state 
of Gurrah, but during the reicn of 
Aurengzebc it was formally annexed 
to the soubah of Alahabad, although 
but nominally subjected to the Mo- 
gulempire. It is a barren, moun- 
tuinous, unproductive country, and 
possessed by a varicty of sayare na- 
*tive chicls, from whom the Rajah of 
Nagpoor occasionally cxtorts a tri- 
bute. os | 
SOHAGEPooR.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, district of So- 
hagepoor, of which it is the capital, 
situated 80-miles 8S. by E. from Re- 
wah. Lat. 23°. 29%. N. Long. 81°. 
45’, EB. 2 
Sonaut.—A town in the province 
of Allahabad, distyict of SBundel- 
-cund, 35 miles S. E, from Callircer. 
Lat. 24°. 40’. N. Lory. 80° 52’. EE. 
. SoHNPooR.—A town possessed by 
independent native chicfs, in the 
“provinee of Gundwana, situated on 
the south side of the Mahauuddy 
‘Rivér, 127 miles S. 1°. from Ruttun- 
poor. Lat. 20°. 47’. N. Long. 83° 

5. Ei. 7 

Sotor ITs_e.—An island in the 
Eastern Seas, separated from the 
Island of Floris, or Ende, by the 
Straits of Floris. In length it may 
be estimated at 30: miles, by 15 the 
- average breadth. 
' SomaLpget.—A town in the Ni- 
gam’s territorics, in the province of , 
Nandefe, 52 miles N™N. E. ‘fram - 
the town of Nandere, ’ Lat. 19°. 49". 
'N. Long.78° Bo 0 

SommMeEr.~-A town in the province — 
of Gujrat,: district “of Werrear, si- 
tuated to the S. HE. of Rahdunpoor. 
: ‘Phis‘is a large place surrounded 
‘by a°wall, which is, in many parts, _ 
fidlitg to pieces. In the interior,’ 


territories, “in the province of La; although the houses consist penepally : 


Chinaub, 48 miles: YaN. VW, fro 

the city of Lahore. ring 3! . 27". 

N. ‘Long: 73°. 30’. E.bpy* 
SOHAGEPOOR.—A i “ial district in 


sf 


hote, situated on the cast side bbs of ari upper floor, they’ make a. 


ery. 
‘wretched appearance. ~ Sonfimee. 
‘stands in-a swamppis surtouhded — 
by numerous puddles, :an@ in the 
rainy séason ig almost under: watcse 
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To the N. W, is a plain, destitute of 
wood, bnt partly cultivated, and 
aboundinfs with antelopes. 

This town belongs to the Nabob 
of. Rahdunpoor, ‘named Ghazi ud 
Deen Khan, who,.in 1809, was 70 
years of age. He usually keeps his 
court at this place, ‘his eldest son re- 
siding at Rahdunpoor.. (Macmurdo, 
§c. §c.) a 

SomMPRE.—A town in the province 
of Cashmerd, situated on the east 


side of the Jhylum River..- Lat, 34°. “ 


17°, N. Long. 73°. 25’. E.! 

SonenuTt.—A small town and 
mud fort in the province-of Gund- 
wana, Lat, 23°..33’.N. Long. 82°. 
35’. E. This is the capital of the 
Corair Rajah, whose territory in the 
maps is called the ¢gountry of. the 
Rajah Chohans. ~~ .. 

Sonenur, (Sonaghar).—A village 
in the Gujrat Peninsula, situated in 
a whd country about 25 miles N. W. 
from Wankanerr. _. . 

On a hill adjacent to this place is 
an ancient Hindoo temple, dedicat- 
ed to the sun, on the cornices and 
sides of which: are representations of 
battles carved on marble slabs, in a 
style mych superior to modern Hin- 
doo sculpture. ‘The hill on which it 
stands appears to have been formerly 
fortified, and the remains of houses 
executed in the same style ‘are still 
visible. . er 

The entrance of this temple leads 
up a flight of steps to a veranda six 
tect wide, which encompasses the 
whole builgipg, and contains also 
niarble slabs. and images. - Over 
these ‘steps is.a lofty portico, which 
‘apparently: has: been designed for an 

- orchestra, ‘Over. the body of the 
pagoda arc two beautiful domes, and 
# third covers the sacred. spot, or 
place of worship. In this sanctum 
there is a male figure about: three 
feet high, with uplifted hands,: each 

*holditig an image of the sun. The 

-for¢head is elevated, -and the hair 

-fancifully dressed ; and; on diffefent 

. sides, ‘are’ twor smaller idols ‘of the 
same kind.. 9° * 


A contiguous building encloses a 
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figure of Bhavani standing on aa 
animal resembling’ a tortoise, and 
encircled by femate attendants, the 
whole having the appearance of con- 
siderable antiquity; but there is no 
inscription to lead to a knowledge of 
the date or history of this edifice, 
which is, however, mentioncd in the 
Hindov records of the Gujrat Pe- 
ninsula, so: remote as the time of 
Ray Laka, who reigned above 900 
years back. . The pallias, or funeral 
monuments, in the vicinity, are much 
detaced, some of them are legible 
so far back as 165 years ago. ‘The 
situation of this. pagoda is retirca 
and romantic, and it is distinguished 
in the country by the name of Soorjce 
Dewul, or the temple of. the’ sun. 
(Macemurdo, §e.) ‘ 
Sootoo Estes, (Sulu).—A chain of 
islands, above 60.in number, -ex- 
tending from the north-castern ex- 
tremity of- Borneo to the westem 
extremity of Magindanao, and coém- 
prehended between the fourth and 
seventh degrecs of north latitude. 
The Island of Sooloo, from which 
the Archipelago is named, is situated 
about latitude 6°. N.: Long. 121° E, 
and may be estimated at 40 miles in 
length, by seven the average breadth. 
Viewed from the sca it presents a 
fine prospect, superior to the gene- 
gality of Malay countries. ‘The hills 
not heing very high do not stop the 
clouds; it has not, therefore, any 
regular rainy season like the largor 
islands, but most rain falls during 
the S. W. monsoon. Much rain also 
falls at the change of the monsoons, 
especially the autumnal; but there 
are no storms during these changes, 
‘ahd..very: seldom at any other time. 
There’ -are* several good harbours 
among” these islands, particularly at 
Bewabewa;.Tavitave, ‘Tappool, Sc- 
-cassee, between Boobooan and 'T'ap- 
‘peantana,: south of Basselan. . ‘The 
harbour before Bewan;..the Seoloo 
(capital, is not .good, ‘axcept during 
the S.-W, mtgpsoonsn 
The IeHkiof Seoloe being small 
and populitl:? cousiderable-attcntion 
is paid to afticulture.. ‘The inha-— 


¢ 
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bitants plant rice, but the crop is 
not to be depended upon, on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of rain; for 
which reason they also cultivate 
many roots, such as the Spanish and 
sweet potatoe, the St. Helena yan, 
and the China yam, both red and 
white. ‘The rice consumed is mostly 
imported from Magindanao. ‘There 
are a great variety of fine tropical 
fruits, such as oranges, jacks, duri- 
ans, custard apples, mangoes, man- 
gostcens, rambosteens, and many? 
uthers. The Sooloos. having much 
intercourse with China, and many 
Chinese settled among them, they 
have learned the art of engrafting 
and improving their fruits. 

The: breed of horses is tolcrably 
good, and Captain Forrest asserts, 
wild elephants are found in the in- 
terior, which appears extraordinary, 
considering that the island is both 
small and populous. Spotted deer, 
goats, and black cattle, are plenty ; 
but the natives seldom milk the 
cows. ‘They have few sheep, and 
what they have-are imported; but 
wild hogs abound, and do: much 
mischief. From the nature of its 
situation, beyond the violence of the 
monsoons, this island enjoys a per- 
petual summer; but the interior is 
cool, especially undcr the shade of 
the teak trees, which are here nu- 
- merous, 

In remote. times, on account of 
ils situation betwgen Magindanao 
and Bornco, Svoloo was: the great 
mart of all the Mahommedan states. 
in this quarter of the Eastern Sea. 


"Tho Portuguese do not appear ever 


to have colonized or conquered these 
islinds, bat they visited them ‘fre- 
quently. While the trade with Ja- 
_ pan was open, two or:three ships 


came from thence antnally,bringing 


silver, amber, silks, chests, cabinets, 
and other. curiosities made .of fra-. 
grant woods, - besides great. quan- 
titics of silks. and porcclain ae 
China. Sooloo was igo’ pasted 
by vessels from Jave! Swmatra, Cey- 
lon, and the Coast +f sCoromandel, 
With valuable cargo’s, i sti 


Own, 
derabje trade is cayjed on, from 
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At present, two Chinese junk® 
usually arrive: annually from Aimoy, 
loaded with brass salvers, iron in 
small pieces, sugarcandy, raw silk, 
black nankin,. white, strong linen, 
kangans, iron pans, china ware, 
flowered silks, tea, cutlery, hard- 
ware, brass wire, gongs, beads, and 
fireworks. In return they export 
principally to China, biche de mar, 
black and white, wax, pearl oyster 
shells, bird-nests, and ‘tortsise-shell. 
Besjdcs these, they take a sea-weed 
nained agal agal, used as a gum or 
glue, carooangoil, clove bark, black- 
wood, rattans, sago, various barks 
for dyiug, cassia, pepper, native . 
camphor, sandal. wood, curious 
shells for grottos, pearls, and spices. 

The peurt fishery is both a source 
of wealth to the inhabitants of Soo- 
loo, and a nursery for marincrs to 
cquip their prows when wanted. 
Their. drudges for the pearl 6yster 
are generally madeéeof bamboo very 
light, and are sunk with a stone. 
The nobles claim the large, pearls, 
which are afterwards purchased by 
the Chinese. ‘The Sovloos get most 
of their<sago, and many other ar- 
ticles, which they dispose of to the 
Chinesc, from the 'Tedong pcople on 
the north-east coast of Borneo, such 
as biche de mar, couries,: tortoise- 


-shell, &c. and in order wholly to en- 


gross the profit, they cndeavour to 
prevent the Tedong people from 
trading. with any nation but their 
With Magindanao a consi- 


wherice the Sooloos receive rice 


‘cleaned and in the husk, for which 


they usually pay with Chinese goods. 


‘At this island are ulso seen many 
Boadjoo fishermen, who speak a lan- 
‘guage different from that of the Soo- 
loos... The Buggesses also trade 
“with these islands, and chiefly bring 
totton masufactures from Celebes. 
The Sultati of Sooloo, like other. Ma- 
. Jay chieéfs,.is 
i@ his dominions..:: 2 0 os 
-+ The'sovereignty*ef Soolpo Isle is 


the principal merchant 


hereditary, and the government a 
mixture of the feudal: and arist- 


(G4 
cratical ; the power of the sultan 
being much controuled, and fre- 
quently céunterpoised by that of the 
nobles. ‘The chief offices are also 


datoos,.or uobles, are :described as 
exercising a most oppressive au- 
thority aver the people. ‘There are 
many towns on the sea coast; in the 
interior they are chiefly straggling 
huts, but there are no.horatoras, or 
aborigities. ‘There is a law both at 
Magindanao and Seoloo, ‘that no 
Chinese can be made a slave; but 
slaves of all-other classes are ex- 
tremely ‘numerous, .- ‘The Sooloos 
seldonr go in their own. vessels to 
forcign parts, except ‘on predatory 
excursions to .nake slaves among 
the Philippines. They are not much 
accustomed to the use of: fire-arms, 
buat depend on the lance, sword, and 
dagger, at the use of which they 
are very dexterqus ; and, being of-a 
snartial disposition, at an early pe- 
riod they had subducd not ‘only all 
the adjacent small isles, but a great 
part of the coast of Borneo. ‘They 
have the character of being san- 
guinary and treacherous, on which 
account their alliance has frequently 
proved inuch more dangerous than 
their open hostility. . 
The Sooloos have rcached a more 


advanced stage -of civilization than 


the Magindanese have yet attained: 
They are fond of mugic, and have 
Philippine shaves who play on the 
vielin. Tn _3773 Captain Lorrest 
saw the sulfin dance a minuct with 
his, niece, and the . dattoos,. or no- 
bles-go.down a country dance; but 
the fatter be thought ‘performed 
very ill, on aceount of their heavy 
slippers. ‘Ehe: men generally: go 
dressed in white: waistcoats buttoned 
duwn .to the waist, and white 
breeches. ‘The. ladies -wear a firfe 
_white: waisteoat fitted close, and a 
“pelticoat -over: drawers which reach 
‘to: Abb knee. 'Phey- arb: not képt 
_strigtly .conline& chere as: in most 
Mahomahedan . countries, but’ al- 
Wwed. to: go abroad as in Europe. 
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In their families afe-mary Philippine 
and some Spanisit slaves, whom they 
purchase from the Ilanos and Ma- 
gindanese cruisers, and frequently 
use extremely cruelly, having com- 
plete power of life and death. 
Among this people murder for the 
most frivolous dispute is scarecly 
held a crine. ‘The only virtue they 
boast of is courage, and ‘to this their 
claim appears more than doubtful ; 
honesty, industry, or hospitality, are 
‘qualities entirely foreign to their 
nature. 

The Sooloo language is a very 
mixed dialect, but is derived mostly 
from the Malay, the Javanese, and 
the'Tagala. They have adopted the 
Malay character, and have-a few 
books in that language, with which 
they are chiefly supplied by the Bug-— 
gesses, ‘here are some who have 
a.smhattering of Arabic; but a great 
proportion of even the highest in 
rank cannot write. "Mhey pretetid to 
have records regarding the discovery 
of the magnet and the art of mann- 
facturing gunpowder; but they are 
probably indebted for both to the 
Chinese: they are, however, very 
good practical navigators, The Sovo- 
loos are of the Soonee Mahommedan 
sect; but their zeal tor that faith, or 
aticntion to its ordinances, are feeble 
and capricious. ‘Their places-of wor- 
ship are mean, aud destitute of all 
decoration, intcrnal. or external. 
They very rarely perform the pil- 
grimage to Meda ; but they retain 
an. inveterate hatred to the Spani- 
ards, and to their religion. Although 
the:-Mahommedan persuasion be 
that of the government, the most 
numerous portion of its subjects are 
aborigines,-known by the designa- 
tions.:of .horaforas,: or idaan, the 
naturé.of':whese religion is. still uh- 
known, In 1773 ‘the calipha, or 
high’ priost. of Sooloo, was a Turk, 
who had travelled much in Enrope. 
i The Soolvos have a tradition, that 

ei:.igland: eyce formed part of an 
ancicnt’Bognean empire, founded by 
the Chineseg, Hut the Magindaficse 
assert, that tl. Soolous were fr 
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micrly subject: to. them. . From the 
time the Spanish . colonies were 
planted in the: Philippines, to the 
present day, an unceusing warfare 
has subsisted with the Soolvos,: in 
which the latter have had gencrally 
the advantage, although they occa- 
sionally sustained reverses. . Prior 
to 1746 the Spaniards attacked them 
with a powertul fleet of 30 ships, and 
ubtaimed. possession of Bewan, the 

capital of Sooloo, where the remains 
of Spanish. buildings are still to be 
seen; but the Spaniards were ulti- 
mately compelled to withdraw their 
troops. [11775 the Sooloos attacked 
a scttlement formed by the Last In- 
dia Company on the Island of. Ba- 
lunbangan at a great expense, and 
drove the settlers on board their 
vessels. In that year the reigning: 
sultah’s name was Israel, the son of 
Sultan Ameer ul Momeucen. ‘This 
monarch had received his education 
at Manilla, where he and his father 
were long held in captivity, until re- 
leased at the capture of that city by. 
the British in 1762, The sultans of 
Svoloo have more than once sent.an 
ambassador to Pekin. Jn 1800 the 
Svvloos treacherously assassinated 
ihe captain of a country ship and 
his boat’s crew; after which they 
attempted to carry the ship by 
fLourding, but were repulscd. In the’ 
course of the same year they wero 
repcatedly visited by other trading 
vessels; such accidents, among the 
Malay states, not cing considered 
as in the slightest degree disturbing 
the harmony of..commercial . rela- 
tions. (Forrest, Dal ‘ynple, Leyden, 
Asiatte Registers, We.) 

Soonpa,(or Sudha).—A small dis- 
irict in the south of India, .situated 
above the Western Ghauts, but com- 
- prehended in. the British division of 
North Canara, .'The townrof Beonds 
or rather its ruins, area in Lat, 14°.9 
N. Long. 74°, 684, BE. - 

In the western part of this diatrigt 
the garden. cultivation is. oat qhist 
object of the farmers, andHhty raise 
promiscuousty betel. nut, black’ pep- 
per, betel leaf, - cardamoms, and 


‘houses 
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plantains, The garden peppers of 
Soonda and Bednore are equal in 
value, and are better than what 
grows spontancously in the propor- 
lion of ten to nine. ‘Towards the 
east side of Soonda the great object 
of agriculture: i Is. rice. ‘The yains in 
this “quarter are Hot so heavy as fur- 
ther west; but they are sullicient to 
ripen a crop of rice that requircs six 
months for that purpose.  Sugar- 
canes in sinall quautities are also 
raised on the rice grounds. "The 
eattle of Svonda are of a larger 
breed than those of Conean or Eaiga; 
but they are greatly.intcrior to the 
breed found further to the eastward. 
Throughout the forests. tigers and 
wild butfiloes are. very numerous, 
but there arc no elephants. 

During the sway of its native ra- 
jahs the country i is said to have been 
cultivated, and the town of Soonda 
large, comprehending, accordiily to 
native accounts, thige miles within 
the walls each way, and fully occu- 
oe by houses. ‘The country having 

‘em repeatedly the seat of War be- 
tween Hyder and the Maharattas, 
has been greatly devastated, and the 
houses in the town reducgd. to Icss 
than 100. When Hyder acquired 
possession of it, it was said to con- 
tain 10,000. ‘The outermost wall of 
Soonda was estimated by the natives 
to have been 48 miles in circum- 
ference; and there were formerly 
three lines of’fortifications round the 
town. . Within the two: spaces: sur- 
rounded by the outer lines, *the 
were — scattered in «small 
clumps, with gardens between them ; 
but the whole . ‘county is now. very 
thinly inhabited. . © 
' All the arable: land: in Svonila. is 
considered the property of govern- 
ment; but the value of an estate is 
fixed, and.so long:as a tenant pays 
MMs rent,.it-is not ‘customary to tur 
him or histheirs ‘ont: of tele pote 
sessions. :: ‘All the villages: ex 
al§ng the Maharatla froutier’. elong 
to government; bit: they are: in w 
very desolate condition.) Idhody:Sb- 
dasiva | Rajah, the last prince of 
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Soonda, was expelled by Hyder in Soonet.—A: town in the Maha- 
1763, when he took refuge at Goa, ratfa territories, in the province of 
where he ‘surrendered to the Portu- Malwah, 60 miles S. by E. from 
guese the whole of his territory be- Kootah. Lat. 24°. 21’. N. Lone. 
Jow the Ghauts for a stipulated pen- 76°. 5’. E. ' 
sion. In 1799 the Soonda district ‘This is a place of considerable cx- 
was. transferred to: the East India tent, and of a square form, having 
Yompany, aud with them it remains, two hroad streets that cross each 
(F. Buchanan, Wilks, 5th Report, other at right angles in the middle of 
Xe. §e.)  thetown. (Hunter, Sc.) ¥ 
Soonpia.—A town in the pro- Soonpvut, (Sanapat), — A small 
vince of Sinde, situated on the town im the province - of Delhi, 26 
banks of the Indus, on the route “miles N. W. from the city of Delhi. 
from Tatta to Hyderabad. Lat. 249 Lat. 29°. N. Long, 76°. 53’. E. 
§8’. N. The country adjacent to this town 
The hanks of the river are here formerly derived great benefit from 
low and swampy, and the depth of the canal dug by Ali Merdan Khan, 
water is about four fathoms. One butit is now in a barren and deso- 
mile N. N.E. trom Soonda, the Cuo- late state. North of this city is a 
perah Hills approach the western mausolewm crected by Khizzer Khan, 
bank of the Indus, which winds with a Patan nobleman, descended from 
a serpentine course, and washes the family of Shere Shah. (G. T'ho- 
their bases for abeut two milesin ex- meas, §e.) } 
tent’ (Maxfield, &c.) Soopoor.—A town in the Rajpoot 
Sooncur.— 4 town in the pro- territories, in the province of Aj- 
vince of Gujrat, 39 miles E. by 8S. meer, 65 miles N. E. from Kotah. 
from Syrat. Lat. 219.8. N. Long. Lat. 25°, 43'.N. Long. 76°. 45’. F. 
73° 38, B. : This is the capital of a sinall prim- 
SooneRGonG, (Swerna grama).— cipality subject to Jyenagur, and 
A town in the province of Bengal, now posscssed by a relation of the 
situated on one of the branches of Jyenagur Rajah’s. 
the Brahmapootra, about 13 milesto —§ Sooxopoor, (Surapura).—A town 
the 8. E. of Dacca. Lat. 23°. 39’. in the Nizain’s territurics, in the pro- 
N. Long. 90°. 43’. E. vince of Bejapoor, situated on the 
This was once a large city, the ‘north side of the Krishna River, 136 
provincial capital of the eastern di- miles S. W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
vision of Bengal, before Dacca was’ 16°. 15'.N. Long. 77°. E. 
in existence, but it is tow dwindled. Soory.—A town in the province 
toa village. ‘The name appears to of Bengal, district of Birbhoom, 50 
have becn pneiently that of a re- miles 8S. “W. from: Moorshedabad, 
gion. Abul Fazel describes it as Lat.23°. 51’. N. Long. 879. 32’. Ff. 
famous for the manufacture of a . Saorootvo Iste.—A small islaud 
beantiful cloth, called cassah (cos- inthe Eastern Seas, about 15 miles 
saes), atid the fabrics it still produces in circumference, situated off the 
justify its ancient renown. ' - west coast of Borneo. Lat. 1° 15’. 
A. D. 1279, ‘the ‘Emperor Balin, S.' Long: 108%. 40’. E. 
when in pursuit of Toghril, the 're-- This island lies W.S. W. from 
bel governor of Bengal, arrived at‘ Carimatia, and betweén them there 
this place, where he was cémpli-” is a sufficient passage which a ship- 
mented by -Dhing Raj, ‘the chief of might run through, if compelled by 
the ‘qurrounding® country. -Fakher’ receysity. Wood and water are to- 
ud Deen, the first independent mio- Windy thewest side of Svorvotoo. 
narch. of Benjaf, fixed his residence and also plenty of stock, such as 
at Suonergoong, A. D. 1340.'(Ren- fowls and ‘butfatoes. (Elmore, §¢.) 
fel, Stewart, “Abul Fazel, &e.) ~ Soosco, —~ A small town on the 
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west const of Sumatra, Lat. 3°. 45. 
N. Long. 97°. 10’, E. At this place 
pepper is sometimes to be had in 
exchange for gould dust, the Acheen 
vold dust being reckoned the best. 
fu Soosoo Bay there is much. fuul 
ground, with a rocky bottom. 
SOGSNEER.—A. town of .consider- 
able size in the province of Malwah, 
57 miles N. N. E. from Oojain. Lat. 
23°. 55’. N. Long. 769.10’. E. In 
this neighbourhood the suil is of a 
rusty iron colour, and but little cul- 
tivated. 
SoosOOHOONAN, (Susuhunang). — 
A district.in the Island of Java, the 
ruler of which is dignified by the 
Datch, who were always remark- 
ably liberal in bestowing titles, with 


ihe appellation of Emperor of Java ; : 


among his own subjects hic is named 
Ratu Agong and Susuhunang, Kir- 
ripan, or Soerecarta (Suryakarta), 
his capital, is situated two days in- 
Jand from Samarang, and in the .ad- 


jacent country are forests of teak, . 


and other valuable wood. - 
The cra of Javanese history, .of 
which the chronology is tolerably 
well ascertained, goes as far as 600 
years back. 
hoonan, who passes for the lineal 
descendant of the first monarch, is 
the 56th human birth who has sat on 
the throne. Prior to the reign of 
this dynasty was-that of their deva- 
tas, or demigods, among whom are 
reckoned the patriarch Adam aud 


his son Seth; in the sawe list with - 


whom are found tho Hindvo trad 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahadeva. 
Following these are certain persons 
whom we may conjecture to have 


been deitiesavorshipped by the: Ja-. 


vanese, before the introduction of 


either the Hindoo or Mahominedan . 


relizions, ; 


Previous to the propagation of the . 


Mahommedan religion, this people 
Were brave and enterprising ; and, 


The present Soosco-. 
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fur as the Molnecas. They became 
kuown to Europeans only in the de- 
cline of their power, ande suffered 
greatly by the encroachments of the 
Dutch About the middle of the 
17th centary, in conscqueuce of the 
rebellion of Manco Bocni, a prjnce 
of the blood, the*susulunang funnd 
himself su much embarrassed, that 
he made a cession of his country to 
the Dutch Last India Company, 
who restored half to him gs their 


évassal, and bestowed the other half: 


on Manco Boeni, the person who 
had rebelled against him, on the 
like condition. Prior to 1740. this 
sovercign was still proprictor of ail 
the territory to-the east of Cheribon; 
but his domiuions, in consequence 
of a war with the Dutch, were again 
further curtailed, ‘The dynasty, how- 
ever, still continues to exist and 
reign, as, in December, 1813, So- 
erecarta, his capital, was visited by 
Mr. Rafiles, the Brifjsh governor of 
Java, who met with a most gracious 
reception; the description of which, 
and of the subsequent entertain- 
ments, indicate a more considerable 
degree of civilization than could 
have been expected in the centre of 
Java, and a great adoptioil of Eu- 
ropean manners and customs. (Sta- 
vorinus, Edinburgh Review, Leyden, 
§e. §e.) 

Soory.—A_ town in the province 
of Bengal, district of -Raujeshy. 
Lat. 24°. 26’. &. Long. 88°, 2’. E. 

In 1757, when Seraje ud Dowlah 
apprehended an attack from the 
English, and believin?’ that their 
ships of war could proceed up the 
eastern branch of the Ganges.tou the . 
northern point of the Cossimbazar 
Island, and from thence down the 
Bhagirathi to Moorshedabad, he 
commanded. immense. piles to be 
driven. into the river at Souty, by 
wifich it has been rendered not na- 
vigable -for any. construction larger . 


about the year 1400, besides pos-: than. boats, and eyen-fer these dur-. ; 


sessing a great portion of Jaya. thrig 
power was supreme in there 
Scas,° and their conquests extended 
to Sumatra, Borneo, and even as 


ing only a part of the year... Here’. 
an action was fougif&t.in 1763, be- 
tween the British troops au& those 
of Meer Cossim, in which the latter ® 
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was defeated.. 
laum: Hossein, &c.). 

Sopine, (Sofin).—A principality in 
Celebes, anciently onc of the inost 
powerful on the island. It cxtends 

artly along the western shore of the 

ayy. ‘of Boni and: ‘Fole; to the north 
it is bounded:by &. great lake, and 
on the south it borders on Lamocroc. 
Its chicf production is ries, and, 
like most of the states of Celebes, it 
appears to be as frequently subject 
‘to female. as to male sovercigus, 
which is remarkable in a country 


professing to follow the Mahommed- - 


an faith, ‘The natives of Sopiug 
are reckoned very brave in war, and 
the policy of the Dutch,. which is to 
sow dissension among the petty 
states, occasions their having a 
great deal of practice.. In 1775 So- 
ping is described as an independent 
state in alliance, with the Dutch, but 
governed by its own king. (Stave- 
vtnas, $c.) 

SoPRA River, (Sipha ) —This ri- 
ver has its source among. the. Vind- 
hya mountains in the province of 
Malwah, from whence it flows.in a 
‘northerly dircetion, until it joins the 
Gilly Sinde River. Their united 
streams afterwards fall into the 
Chumbul. 

Sorut.—A district in the Gujrat 
Peninsula, situated about the 22d 
degree of north latitude. By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, -it is ‘described ‘as 
follows: - 

.“* Sircar Sorct, coulis 3 ma- 
hals, out. of which number 13 are on 
account. OF port duties; ‘revenue 
63,437,366 dams.”: 

=-Whert the; Ayeen | Acherry Was 
. eompited, Sorut appears: to have 
comprehended a great. proportion of 
the Gujrat Peninsula, the prior name 
of which was Cottiwar, or Cattivad. 

Sounapnaya——A . Dutch.settle- 
ment on the north-gastern'-coast of 
_ dave, andthe capital -of -a:govern- 
“ment. su 


this place i is situated on ‘the banks 
Lot airifer-one and a half miJes from 
€ the sea shore. as is navigable-up to 


SOURABHAY A. 
(Stewart, Seid G ho- . 


the town for vessels of 100 {ons bur- 
then, and one side of the bank is 
made convenient for traching. ‘The 
environs and the banks of the river 
contain many villages, inhabited by 
two-thirds Javanese and Malays, aud 
tho remainder Chinese. The coun- 
try around Sourabhaya is very fertile, 
and shaded by thickets of bamboos, 
bananas, and other shrubs. ‘The 
land is flat, and the soil so light, that 
it ean be ploughed with a single bul- 
faloe; and there is lrere a breed of 
horses, which, though. small, are 
strong. and handsome. ‘Fhe Dutch 
garrison is quartercd in a brick fort, 
containing a small arsenal ou the 
right. bank of the river,..an which 
side dwell the governor. and: most of 
the oflicers. ‘This place is the depot 
for the quotas. of truops which = the 
chiefs of Madura and Samunap are 


-Obliged to furnish to ahe Datch East 
Company. 
Vhere are here. several building 


yards. for vessels not drawing more 


than 10 ar 12 fect water, which are 


afterwards sold to. the petty princes 
on. Borneo and Bally, and fur (raus- 
porting the rice raised. in the neigh- 
bourhuod. ‘The mountains in the 
Vicinity contain a hard stone, in ce- 
lour and veins resembling hox-wood, 
which is worked with a wheel by the 
natives very tastefully into candle- 
sticks, plates, and goblets. ‘They 


ae manufacture mauy other Jittle 


articles, such as combs and brushes 
of buffaloe’s horns.. A league and a 
half distant from Sourabhaya, upon 
a. bill. that extends along the River 
Bagieran,. is a saltpetre: house, the 
nitre being procured from tbe caxth, 


youch, intermixed with the dung of 


bats,-which are very. numcrous. in 


the. neighbourhood, 


Ships. from Batayja. bound to China, 
orthe. Philippines, generally touch for 


plier Bape at this, place, especially 

during 

| Int * area to ‘that oF. ras <b The adjacent country ianpigurka, 
: Pr kE 


season of the north wost-. 


‘pe Rep glon and the natives arc go- 
Veruter by, two ‘Tomogons,.. one .,of 
whomivsallied to the Em peror of Javas 
Within a circumference of 12 miles 


SOUTH OF INDIA. 


‘the ‘campongs or villages of the Ja- 
vanese, Malays, and Chinesc, are so 
many, that they appear to be only 
the continuation of the town. (Tombe, 
Blivh, $e.) ae 

SOURERA.—A town in the North- 
em Circars, 56 miles W.N.W. trom 

Garjam. Lat. 19°. 63’. N. Long. 
84°, 37’. E. : . _ 


, cattbetanmanrenananeand 


Soeur 


SOUTH OF INDIA. 

This division of Hindostan bas the 
figure of a triangle, of which the 
course of the River Krishna forms 
the base, and the eoasts of Malabar 
and Coromandel the sides, Its ex- 
tent from the Krishna to Cape Co- 
ynorin, Which -forms the apex of the 
triangle, is about 600 British miles, 
and its breadth in the widest part is 


about 550, from ‘whence if tapers to * 
-tndergone a gradual decay since the 


# point at Cape Comorin. : The great 
reorraphical teature of this region is 
a central table laud, elevated from 
3000 10 5000: feet above the level of 
the sea, separated by wild, abrupt, 
and mountainous declivities from 
the low flat conutries to the cast and 
west, which form a belt of small but 
unequal breadth between the’ hills 
and the sea. ‘This central eminence 
is usally termed Bataghaut (above 
the ghauts), and the lower belt the 
Payeenghaut (below the chauts). - 
In this geographical division of 
Thdia the mass of the population con- 
sists of Hindoos, thé Mahommedans 
being. compatfatively very few ;:the 
primitive Hindoo manners and cus- 
toms are conscquently preserved in 
a state of sreat purity, ‘particularly 
in Tinnevely and the ddjhecnt dik 
tricts. In this: quartér the: hipse’ef 
20 centuries has appuréndly nade: tio 
change in the -habits* asd peculldri- 
ties of the -Hiiftoe,: or in his cit: 
condition aid ‘tetigion, “THis dict is 
fragal aad. siitipte jis ‘hut ’is: com- 
posed df'mud; the leavesof the co- 


tered, 
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thonsand acres of arable and waste 
land, the boundaries of which, a- 
midst political revolutions and con- 
vulsions, have scarcely cver been al- 
The constitation of the vil- 
laves resembles @ little republic, or 
rather corporation, having its_ here- 
ditary municipal officers aud arti- 


‘ficers, 


~- Formerly all- the governments in 
the Suuth of India were little more 
than an assemblage of polygarships, 
under a superior chief, who, though 
he Had a general contronl over the 
whole, exercised very little authority 
in the interior management of their 
respective districts. Hyder was the 
only Indian sovercign in this quarter 
who ever subdued all his petty feu- 
datorics, and -was really, according 
to Kuropean ideas, master of, his 
country. . 

This fertile region has. evidently 
firstintrusion of the Mahommedans, 
aud its decline apPears to have been 
accelerated since the commencement 
of the British influence, so lofg as it 
was exerted through the meditum of 
the native chicts, whose oppressive 


‘mode of collecting the revenue con- 
‘tributed more to rain the’ country 


than all the wars and tumnults that 
had occmtred. Many provinces have 
continued. in bigh culture, although 
exposed to’ constant wars, while 
others have become deserts m_ the 
midst of peace. The open violence 
of'armics has probably done fess in- 
jury than the fines, feces, exactions, 
and coitributions, whith® have been 
imposed by the tyranny, or permit- 
ted by the. weakuess. of the state. 
‘Phe buildings, tanks, channels, and 
‘even ridges, that separated former 
fields, the rained villages, general. 
tradition, books, accounts, sunnuds, 
aad inscriptions, all combine to give 
@ igh idea ofthe former ciitivation 
and opulence of India ‘south of the 
‘Krishna. Exocpt:- Madras there are 


coa nut tres, and a fow bamboas7” notmow any great cities fix this Bivi- 


and e small strip of eloth 1: 
meht! "Phe country ‘is’ subdivided 
into: villages comprehending some 


Swar- sion of Hindostan. © ‘The: ancient 


great Hindoo princes: did ‘not; in 
fact, want a great revenue ; they had® 
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ho expensive establishments to keep 
up, and the simplicity of their man- 
hers re quired but little, Religious 
veremonies were probably the chief 
expense of the state, the soldiers 
being supported by grants: of Jand. 
The. _garliest M ahommedan army 
that crossed the Ki$shna was Jed in 
1310 by Katoor agaist Dhoor Sum- 
moodcr, the capital city of Belal Deo, 
the sovereign of Karnata, 

A Ithqugh the Brahminical religion 
was probably the most general in thes 
South of India, other systems hiad at 

certain periods an extensive sway. 
Ist. 'The dains, who reject the au- 
thority of the Vedas and Purans, of 
whiel: profession the sovereigns of 
Karnata appear to have been until 
the 12th century of the Christian era. 
Qdly. The Bhauddha, who had tem- 
ples. 3dly. ‘The Mahommedan re- 
lizion, which way introduced through 
theenedinm of the commercial inter- 
course betweey Arabia and Malabar. 
Athly. A numerous colony of Jews, 
sottied at Cochin and in other parts 
of Mdlabar. Sthly. A knowledge of 
the trne religion had made some pro- 
gress at an carly period, but the Nes- 
térian doctrines were those pro- 
fessed, * 

The territories comprehended m 
this division of Hindostan are, a 
sinall portion of the Bejapoor Pro- 
vinee; the Balaghaut ceded districts; 
the Carnatic, northern, central, and 
suuthern; Mysore, Canara, Malabar, 
Burramabal, Coimbetoor, Dindigul, 
Salem and Kistnagherry, Cochin and 
Travancofifander which htads re- 
spectively. farther topographical de- 
tails will be found. (Lhackery, Wilks, 
Lushington, Edinburgh Review, Ren- 
nel, Sth Report, Se.) 

Saavans Bevoeia—a village’ in 
the territories of the Alysere ‘Rajah, 
36 niles N, bv W. from Seringapa- 
tam. - Lat. 12°. 45 N. Long: ¥6°, 
43’. | 
This: lace ie setobrated as heiig « 
the* prinoipal seat of the Jain ewor-\pe 
we ‘onee’ 86 prevalent over the Ot 

hf India. | Near to the village 
@ are two rocky hills, on one of which, 


SRAVANA ‘BELGULA. 


named Indra Betta, is a temple of 
the kind named Busty, and a hich 
place with a colossal statue of Go- 
muta Raya; the height being 70 feet 
and three inches. © The Duke of 
Wellington, whe visited this place, 
was of upinion. that the rock had 
been cut down until nothing but the 
Image remaimed. 

The Jains constitate a sect of 
Hindoos, differing im some import- 
ant tenets from the Brahminical, but 
following in other respects a similar 
practice. The essential character 
of Hindoo institutions is the <distri- 
bution of the people into four great 
tribes. "The Jainas admit the same 
division into four tribes, Brahmins, 
Klhictris, Vaisyas, and Sudras; and 
perform like ceremoties from the 
birth of a mate to his marriage. 
They observe similar fasts, and prac- 
tice still more sirictly the received 
maxims tor refraining from injury to 
any sentient being. ‘They appear 
to recognize as subordinate deitics 
some,’ if not all the gods of the pre- 
vailing sects; but do not worship in 
particular the five principal gods of 
those sects, nor address prayers, nor 
perform sacrifices to the stun or fire. 
They differ ‘also from the Brahmini- 
cal Hindoos in assigning the highest 
place to certain deified saints, who, 
according to their creed, have suc- 
cessivcly become superior gods. An- 
other doctrine in which they mate- 


-Yially disagree with the orthodox 


Hindoos is the rejection of the Ve- 
das, the divine authotity of which 
they: deny. 

In this particular the Jainas agree 
with the Bhuddists or Sancatas, who 
equally deny the divine authority of 
the Vedas, and who iu,a similar man- 
nef “worship certain pre-emiucit 


saints; adinitting likewise as subdor- 


dinate deities the-wliole pantheon of 
the orthodox Hinddos. “These: two 
sects (the Jains and: ‘Bnddhists) dif. 
+ fer’ a regard-to:the history of ‘the 

nagcsewhoin they have deificd; 
anc re hny ii hance cortcluded that 
they: had ‘distinct: foididers, tart! the 
orivinat riution seenis to have: beeh 


SUBBULGUR. 


the same. All three agrec in the be- 
licf of transmigration. Jaina priests 
usually wear a broom, adapted to 
sweep insects out of the way, lest 
they should tread on the minutest 
being. In Hindostan the Jainas are 
usually called Syauras; but distin- 
guish themselves into sravacas and 
yatis, or laity and clergy. 

Parswa or Parswanatha, the 23d 
deified saint of the Jainas, and-who 
was perhaps the founder of the sect, 


was born in the suburbs of Benares, eRanah of Dhoolpoor. 


and died, at the age of 100 years, on. 
Mount Samet at Parsonauth, among 
the hills between Bahar and Bengal. 
Some of the other sanctified places 
of tho Jains are Papapuri, near Ra- 
Juhgriha,. in Bahar; Champapunri, 
pear Boglipoor; Chandravati, dist- 
ant 10 miles from Benares and the 
ancicnt city of Mastinapoor, in the 
Delhi Province; also Satrunjaya, 
said to be situated in the west of 
Ludia. so 

‘The mythology of the orthodox or 
Brahininical Hindoos, their present 
chrouology adapted to astronamical 
periods, their legendary tales, and 
their mystical allegorics, are abund- 
antly absurd; but the Jainas and 
Buddhists greatly surpass them in 
monstrous cxagecrations of the same 
kind. 

This village is wholly inhabited by, 
Jainas, who differ considerably from 
those of ‘Tulaya (Canara). They as- 
sert that the bunts of Tulava are 
Vaisyas, and will not acknowledge 
Uiat any Sudras belong to their sect. 
Qn the Bengal side of India the 
Jains are mostly of the. Vaisya caste, 
and in the Mysore they are wholly 
addicted to trade and merchandize. 
They are now thinly. seattered all 
over India, beiug no where nume- 
ruus, except in Canara. »(Colebravhe, 
F, Buchanan, Mackenzie, $e): 

Ski PERMATURV.--A small. town 
ia tho.Carnatic, 28 miles from.Ma- 
bees Lat.. we. 59. N.. 
3! 


birtheplace of Rama Anuja Acharya, 
the great cen satut and re- 
3D 2 


Long. 80". 
This town. is ‘ celebrated™% othe’ 
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former, and the founder of a sect. 
His birth is supposed to have hap- 
pened in A.D. 1016. Beftre the 
appearance of Rama Anuja, the most 
prevalent sects. in this neighbour- 


hood were the followers of Buddha 


and the Charvaca, both of which are 
now extinct in this part of the conn- 
try. 

SRiMUTTRA.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, the residence of a 
petty rajah, who is tributary to the 
Lat. 26°, 41', 
N. Long.77°. 20’. E. | 

This is a town of considerable 
size, built on a naked rock of red 
stone, of which material all the 
houses are constructed; but .they 
are of a mean appearance, and the 
streets very narrow. - Working the 
red stone into slabs furnishes em- 
ploymeut for the greater part of the 
inhabitants. (Broughton, §e.) 

SUAN.—A small town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Rotas, 25 
mites S, Li. fr Wina, Lat. 25°. 
15’. N.. Long. 86°. 25’. E. Here 
an action was fought in 1761. ° 

SUBBULGUR.—A town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the province of 
Agra, situated G5 miles S. W. from 
the city of Agra. Lat. 26" 22’, N. 
Long. 75°. 25'. BK. 

‘This place is surr ounded bya high 
stone wall, in good repair, with a 
number of bastions; but the artil- 
Jery is very insuflicient for their de- 


fence. One side of the fort stands 
on the edge of «a deep precipice. 
Between Subbulghur and ejighur, 


to the south, the county} w tolerably 
well cultivated, and the Villages. nu- 
merous. (MSS. §e.) - 

Suunuteun.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, situated. on the :cast 
side of the River Ganges, 12 miles 
south from Hurdwar. - Lat. 29°. 43’. 
N,.. Long. 78°. 10’. E. 

‘fhere is here .a very extensive 
line of fortification enclosing the 
tewn, both of which exhibit little 
tore than naked walls falling te’de- 
cay. Much of the gxound within 
the fort is under cultivatioh::¢Aard- 


weeke, Sc.) 
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Supnoy.—A_ small town in’ the 
provinee of Cuteh, on the road from 
Luckput Bunder to) Mandavie, on 
the Gulf of Cuteh, from which place 
it is distant 23 miles to the north- 
ward. ‘Fhis place stands on a rising 
vround, and is derended by a small 
cast Happears populous, and the 
surrounding country is tolerably well 
cultivated, 

SUBUSREEK A Raver, (Serarnare- 
ha, with Golden Sands’. —Vhis river 


. e . » ‘ 
has its source in the provinee of Ba-¢ 


har, distriet of Chuta Nagpoors trom 
Whenee if flows inoa south-easterly 
direction, uot, after ao winding 
COESC of about 230 miles, it: fills 
into the Bay of Bengal, Before the 
wequisttion “ot Cuttac kh, in 2803, this 
river formed the boundary of the 
Beogal presideney, towards the ter- 
ritories of the Nagpour Maharattas, 
in the Ortssa Province. 
Specapsns.—A town on the west 
coast of the Isfand of Borneo, and 
a cousiderable®..cetor the sale of 
opium. Jtis a custom here, as at 
all the eastern ports, to give a pre- 
sent at the first audienee, in pro- 
portion to the rank of the person vi- 
sited. "Phe kiug’s present here is 
vbout 50 dollars, the rajah’s about 
30, aud the shahbbander and ageut 
about 20 cach, "Phe rajah and his 
family commonly monopolize the 
sife ef opin, 
tin here was 164 Spanish dollars per 
peeul of 133} poundse ‘The Chinese 


Juuks always keep up the price of 


opinm while they remain here, which 
is from. Jarfiary to August,  (i/- 
more, 4.) 

Suckur--A town and small dis- 
trict fu the provinee of Lahore, in- 
tersected by the Beyah River, and 
possessed by petty Seik chicts. Lat. 
322, 41 N.: Long. 7 733°. 45. E. 

sveup Bayan Bay.—A_ bay in 


the Island of Magindanao, where. 


there is a good harbour, near to 
which the indizo plant grows spon- 
tan@ously; and in the vicinityeare 
wild horses, cattle, and deer. The 
entraner into this bay is only five 
emiles wide. (Horrest, ve.) 


In 1786 the price of 


SULTAKPOOR. 


SucouLy.—A town it the pro- 
vinee of Bahar, district of Bettiah. 
Lat. 26°. 43’. N. Long. 85°. 5° FE. 

This town stands on the south 

bank of the Boori Guaduck River, 
which has its seurece In the ueigh- 
bourhood of Semaisir, and is navi- 
gable during the greater.part: of the 
Vear for boats of considerable bur- 
then, as high up as Sugouly. dts 
course,, Which is avery winding 
one, is through the distrietsof Bet- 
tith, Champarrn, and Itajypeor. 
The appellation of Boort Gunduck 
is chiefly applied te it in’ the lower 
part of its course, where it jotus the 
Bhagmutty. Ga acommercial point 
of view, the Boort Gunduck is en- 
titled to particular notice; the great 
extent of its course, its depth, aud 
communication with various other 
streams that issue from the adjacent 
hills, and intersect: the forests, all 
fit it admirably for. iuternal navi- 
gation. 
- "She common boundary of the 
British and Nepaul territories ony 
this side, may be described by a line 
drawn about midway between Ke- 
dowra and Ullown.  (Mirhpatrick, 
$c. Ve.) 

Snejamanap.—aA fortress ins the 
province of Mooltan, situated about 
18 miles distant from the cify of 
Mooltan. 

SULTANGUNGE.—A small town in 
the Nabob of Oude’s territories, 42 
miles N. W. from Luekoow.—Lat. 
26°. 59’. N. Long. 80° 15" 1. 

SuLtranpoonr.—A town in the Na- 
bob of Oude’s territories, 78 miles 
S. E. from Lucknow. Liat. 26°. bo’. 
N. Lamy. 82°, 3". 1. 

SULTANPOOR.—! \ town in the Ar 
ghan territories, in the provinee of 
Mooltan, 20 miles 1. rom the “ 
OF: ‘Mooltan. «Lat. 36° 230 N. Lamy 
71°. 40". 

Subrayvoor. A, town in the 
Seik. territories, in the province of 
‘Lahore, ‘67 miles S. 1, froin the city 
‘of ahore, «Lat. 31% U8. N. Loug. 
be M891. This is one of the prin- 
cipal towns in the Doubeh Jalhndes 
district, | . 


SuLTANPooR. — A town in the 
Maharatta territorics, in the pro- 
vinee of Khandesh, sitnafed on the 
north side of the ‘Tuptee River, 90 
miles 1. by N. trom Surat. Lat. 21°, 
39°. N. Lone. 749, 22% Li. 


SU MA'TRA. 

A farge island, in’ the Eastern 
Seas, divided obliquely by the equa- 
for into almost equal parts, and 
situated the most to the west of 
the Suuda chain of islands. Its 
northern point stretches into the Bay 
of Bengal; its S.W. coast is) ex- 
posed to ‘the great Indian Ocean; 
towards the 8. E. it is separated by 
the Straits of Sunda from the Island 
of dava; onthe east by the China 
and Eastern Seas ‘from Borneo and 
other islands; and on the N. EK, by 
the Straits of Malacca from the Ma- 
lay Peninsula. hy tength it may be 
estpnated at 1050 miles, by 165 
thiles the average breadth. Amoug 
the castern people eenerally, and 
the better duformed of the natives, 
this island is known by the names 
of Pulo Purichn and Indalas ; the 
origin of the term Sumatsa is an- 
eortain. By Marco Polo it is called 
Java Minor. 

A chain of mountains rans through 
the whole extent of Sumatra, the 
Tances being, Wi many parts, double 
and treble; but, int @eneral, situ- 
ated mueh nearcr to the western 
than to the opposite coast, ‘The 
height of these mountains, although 
very great, is nut suflicient to Gcca- 
sien their being covered with snow: 
during aafy scason of the year. 
Mount Ophir, situated immediately 
under the equinoctial ling, is | sap- 
pose “lt to be the highest visible ‘fram 
the sea, abave w hie ‘h level: its guin- 
mit is elevated 13,842 feet. 
hame Was appiied to . the tionn- 
tain by Europesyr “havigntors, is 


wholly: unknown to” the, 1ifives, 
Be \y eon these, rilges of Thountains 
are extensive: ‘palin, considerably 


elevated above. the ‘surfkee of the 


TRA. 


- dion of nature, 
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maritima lands, where the air is 
cool, and the coantry well cleared 
and inhabited. In the ingermediate 
spaces befween the ranges of hills 
are also many large and beautiful 
Jakes, that exte nd, at intervals, 
throuzh the heart of the country, 
and facilitate (fe commianicat@on ; 
but their situation, direction, or di- 
mensions, are yery dittle known. 

The westera coast of Sumatra is 
extremely well supplied with water. 
Spryigs are found every where, and 
the rivers are aamerous; but they 
are, in general, too small and rapid 
for the purp6ses of navigation, On 
the castern coast, the aioundépttis 
-being ata greater distance from the 
sea, the rivers are of greater mag- 
nitude. ‘The largest, on the western 
coast, are the Kataua, the [ndra- 
pura, the 'Tabayong, and the Sin- 
kel; which are inferior to the Pa- 
Jembang, the Jambee, the PAdra- 
viri, and the Sigk., of the castern 

sonst,  aanoneeere 

"The chain of ishinds lying parallel 
to the west coast of Sumatra, pro- 
bably at some remote period, tured 
a part of the main, as the whole 
coast exhibits marks of thy progress 
of insulation. ‘fhis probability is 
corroborated by the direction of the 
islands, the similarity of rock, soil, 
and productions, and the regularity 
of soundings between them and the 
mnain, while beyond them the depth 
is unfathomable. "The sca appeiits 
to eneronch on the northern coast, 
while ,it restores the | land | on the 
southern. “Phe production of isfands 
on (his coast, hy the rapid jnerease 
of the coral, isa remarkable opera- 
experience. haying 
ascertained the formation of islands 
‘from this. cause. Nurferans clus- 


ters of islands on the Easteru Seas 
“are supported on bases of coral, and 
The 


‘surrounded by. sheals emerging from 
the surfaces On the west, coast of 


“this island the tides are ‘estimaged to 


rise no more than four fect, owing 
id its opeh, uncdfifined situation, 
which prevents an accumulation of 
the tides, as -happcuis i in narrow seas, 
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~ The whole south-east extremity 


of Sumatra is litthe more than a 


forest of mangroves growing ont of 
a iorass. This tree extends its 
reots, in acurved direction, into the 
water from different parts of the 
trunk, forming arches to some dis- 
tarfce until they rench the bottom, 
covered by the sea.: ‘To these roots, 
or inverted branches, oysters and 
other small shell fish are found to 
adhere; and this cireumstance has 


given rise to the assertion sometimes ¢ 


hazarded, of oysters growing pon 
trees. Gn this coast picces of the 
Jand, torn from the shore by the 
vialonece of the river floods. with 
their shrubs and plants'‘growing on 
them, are seen driving about with 
the wind and current, the roots 
being so closely matted and inter- 
woven together, as to retain a quan- 
tity of earth. 

Ov the west coast of Sumatra, 
southward of fhe equinoctial, the 
S. E. monsoon, Gree! *-on, begins 
about May, and slackens in Sep- 
tember. The N. W. monsoon be- 
eins about November, and the hard 
rains ceasé about March. The mon- 
soons there, for the most part, com- 
mence afd leave off gradually; the 
mouths of Apriland May, October 
and November, generally affording 
vanable weather and winds. On 
this isiand, as well as other tropical 
countries of considerable extent, the 
wind uniformly blows ‘from the sea 
to the land for a certain number of 
hours inthe 24, and then changes, 
-and blows for about as many from 
the land to the sea. The air is, in 
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In Sumatra there are a number 
of volcano mountains, named, in 
the Malay language, Goonong-api. 
Lava has been seen to flow from a 
considerable one near Priaman, but 
without ‘causing any other damage 
than burning the woods,  Earth- 
quakes are frequent, but in general 
very slight. No connexion betwixt 
them and the voleanocs has ever 


‘been discovered. ‘The water-spout 


often occurs along the coast, and 
frequently makes its appearance on 
land. ‘Thunder and lightning are so 
frequent, as scarcely to attract at- 
tention; few instances of damage, 


‘or loss of lives, are ever experi- 


enced. 

The soil on the western coast of 
Sumatra is generally a stiff, reddish 
clay, covered with a layer of black 
mould of no considerable depth. 


‘From this springs a strong and per- 


petual verdure of rank grass, brush 
wood, or timber trees, so that a 


great proportion of the island, cspe-~ 


cially to the southward, is an -im- 
pervious forest. Along the west 
coast the low country is rendered 
very uncven by swamps. 

The earth in Sumatra is rich in 
minerals, and other fossil pro- 
ductions ; and the island has, in all 
ages, been famous for gold, which 
still continues to be procured in con- 
siderable quantitics, and might be 


‘greatly inercased if the gatherors 


gcneral, more. temperate than in. 


inany regions beyond the trapics. 
The thermometer is seldom known 
to rise higher in the shade than: 85°. 
and at sunrise is usually so low as 
74°. Jiland, among the hills, the 


Py 


ther-rvometer has been know1r so lot | 


as f°. the cold felt being much 


greater than that number of: degrees: 


usualy iviicates. Frost arid subw 


are unkown & the inhabitants; - 


bit fac s@ire very pr 


| ‘evaleut, and sur- 
wrisunsly Cense, . : 


had a competent knowledge of mi- 
neralogy. ‘There are also mines of 
capper, iron, and tin. Sulphur is col- 
lected in large quantities among the 
tiumerous vuleanoes. The natives ex- 
tract saltpetre from the impreguated 
earth, which is chictly feund in ex- 


tensive caves that have been long 
frequented by birds‘and bats, from 
‘Whose dung the soil is formed, and 


acquires its nitrous properties, Coal, 
mostly washed down by. the floods, 
is procured in many parts, particu- 
larly at Kuttaua, Ayer, Rami, and 
Rencoolen; but: it is light, and not 
consideréd of a good quality. Mi- 
neral and hot springs; iu tuste’ re- 
scinbjing those of Harrowgate, are 
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foond in many districts. Earth oil, 
used chiefly as 9 preservative against 
the destructive ravages of the white 


ant, is collected at Ipu and else- 


where. There is scarcely any spe- 
cies of hard reck to be met witb in 
the low parts of the island, near the 
sea-shore, in the cliffs along which 
various petrifactions and sea-shells 
arc discovered. 

Copper is found on the hills of 
Mucky, near the sea, between Anala- 
boo and Soosov, to the north of thg 

iuglish settlement at ‘fappanooly. 
‘The space affording the ore is consi- 
derable, extending above a degree in 
length, and farther cast into the 
country than has been yet ascer- 


tained. A considerable quantity of. 


rich copper ere is found on the swur- 
face of the hills, te which the na- 
tives at present Innit their researches. 
On analyzation it is found to con- 
fain a considerable portion of gold. 
Rice is the most important article 
of cullivation in Sumatra. In the 
-busk it is called Paddy by the Ma- 
_ fays, from whose language the word 
scems to have found its way to the 
maritime parts in India. The kinds 
of rice are very uumerous, but may 
be divided into two comprehensive 


classes—the wpland, or dry rice, 


and the lowland, or marshy rice. 
The natives generally prefer the 
small praincd rice, when at the 
same time it is white, and in some 
degree transparent. In some parts 
of the island vegetation is so strong, 
that spots which have been per- 
fectly cleared for cultivation will, 
upon being neglected for a. single 
season, afford shelter to the beasts 
of the fosest. ‘The nominaj time al- 
lowed, from the sowing te the reap- 
ing of the crop of the upland rice, 


‘is five lanar months and 10 ‘days; - 


but from. this it must necessarily 
vary With the .circumstancos of . the 


season. The innumerable, springs . 
and rivulets with, which the country. 
abounds, render unregessary the la-_ 


borious. processes by. with waier is 
sfipplied en the continent of India, 
where the soy. is sandy, | 
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In the country of Manna, south 
from Bencoolen, superior attain- 
ments in agrieulture are discovered, 
pieces of land, from five to 15 acres, 
being there seen enclosed, and re- 
gularly ploughed and harrowed. Un- 
der very favourable circumstances, 
the rate of produce is said to rise as 
high as 140; but the common pro- 
duce is only 30 for one. The grains 
of paddy are rubbed out with the 
feet, which is a very painful and 
-aukward mode of clearing the rice 
froin the ear. The upland rice does 
not keep more than 12 months, and 
the lowiand rice shews signs of de- 
cay in six months; but, in the bysk, 
both will keep much longer. The 
northern part of the coast, under 
the Acheen government, produce 
large quantities of nice. . 

The next important object is the® 
cocoa nut tree, which, with the be- 


- tel nut and banfboo, require, little 


cultivation, ‘There is also the sage 
tree, andea«eexesariety of palms. 
The sugar cane is very generally 
cultivated, but net in large quan- 
ities, and more frequently for the 
purpose of chewing the juicy reed, 
than for the manufacture of sugar, 
‘which is usually imported? from Java. 
Maize, chilly pepper, turmeric, gin- 
ger, coriander and cumin sced, are 
raised in the gardens of the natives. 
Hemp is extensively cultivated, not. | 
four the purpose of making ropes, 
but an intoxicating preparation, 
called bang, which they smoke with 
tobacco. Small plantations of the 
Jatte? plant are every where met 
with, - er eee 
It is -impossible.to. enamerate, 
within moderate bounds, all. the 
plants and shrubs this . luxuriant 
island produces; the, following are 
the most remarkable :—a dwarf spe- 
cies of mulberry is. planted for silk 
sworns, Which are reared, ‘but not 
to any_.g,cat extent, and the raw 
article produced is of an inferior 
quality. The castor oil plané grows 
wild in abundanee, especially near 
the sca-shore; and the dlastic gum 
vine, or caoutchouc is also fownd. 
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From the indigo plant the dye is ex- 
tracted, and generally used in a 
liquid stafe, Brazil wood is com- 
mon in Malay countries, as is also 
wbhar, a red wood resembling log- 
wood in its properties. 

The mangosteen (garcinia man- 
gostama), called by {he nalives man- 
gista, exclusively belongs to these 
countries, and has, by general con- 
sept, obtained, in. the opinion of 
Europeans, the pre-eminence among 
Indian fruits. Its characteristic qua- 
lity is extreme delicacy of flavour, 
without being rich or Inscious. Se- 
yveral species of the bread fruit tree, 
thegark, mango, plantains, pine ap-. 
ples (which the natives eat with salt), 
oranges, guavas, custard apples, pa- 
paws, tamarinds, cashew apples, 
pomegranates, and a multitude of 
other fruits without European names, 
are produced on thisisland. Grapes 


are raed by Europeans, but not’ 


cultivated by the tatives ; and there 
is a creat profnsidir-ge"e-ers ‘of a 
stron fragrance, and odoriferous 
shrubs. ‘The cauiphor tree grows 
principally on the N. W, side of Su- 
matra, from the line to 3°. N. nearly, 
and is not found to the south of the 
equator, Tis highly probable that, 
in the course of time, the price of 
camphor will rise cnormously, as not 
one tree in 300 is found to contain 
eninphor, and when found is imme- 
diately cut down. The wood is use- 
ful for domestic purposessbeing soft, 
and easily worked. 

The pubn | Upas, or poison tree, 
about which 96 Inany extraordinary 
tates have been told, is found in the 
woods. The poison is certainly dele- 
terious,. but-fot so potent as has 
been represented. The tree itself 
does uo manner of harm to those 
arenud it; and persons may sit ule 
der its shade, or birds light eu.it, 


-tnuate monkeys, 
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mestic labour. While working, 7 
is oxtremely slow, but steady; the 
work it performs, however, falls 
short of what might have been ex- 
pected, from its size and apparcut 
strength... ‘They are not found ina 
wild state, being too mach exposed 
to the attacks of the tiger; but only 
the weaker sort and females fall a 
prey to this savage, as the sturdy 
mate bulfaloe can withstand the first 
vigorous blow from the tizer’s paw, 
on which the issue of the battle 
usually turns, ‘Phe Sumatran tiger 
is of a-very large size; some have 
been khown to measure 18 inches 
across the forehead. ‘Their chief 
subsistence is, probably, the unfor- 
with which the 
woods abound, : 

The cow, called Sapi and Jawi, is: 
obviously a stranger to the country, 
and does not.appear to be yet na- 
turalized. The breed of horses is 
small, well made, and hatdy, aud 
are brought down by the country 
people nearly i in awild state. Inthe 
Batta country they are eaten, whieh 
is a custom also in Celebes. ‘Phe 
sheep are a small breed, probably 
imported from) Bengal; the other 
animals are the goat and hog, both 
domestic and wild, the otter, the 
‘at, the rat, and the dog, Of the 
latter, those brought from) Earope 
degenerate, in the course of time, 
to curs, with ereet ears, 

‘The elephants in the forests are 
numerous, but excepiing a few kept 
for state by the King of Achkeen, 
they. are, not domesticated in any 
part of the country ;. rhinaccroses, 
single and donble horned, are also | 
found... "The. hornis cste¢med an 
antidote against poison by the ua- 
tives, aud. on that aecount made 
into drinking cups. ‘Phe hippopota-* 
mias.is found -in Sumatrya,. and also 


° without sustaining the slightest, in-+ the bear, which is sindl} and black, 


jury... 

The quadrupeds of this | is} and are 
ecneraffy such as are found | clset 
where in the east. he buffaloc sup- 
plies milke butter, and beef, and is 
thee only animal employed in. do- 


aud, Gipals.the; cocoa. nut-trees in 
order. to .dévour the tcader part or 
cabbage. - There: are: many species 
of the dei kind, and the varicties 
of the monkey tribes aretinuumera- 
ble; hero. are also slothay-aquirrels; | 
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telemgos, or stinkards, civet cats, roaches, crickets, bees, flies of all 
liver eats; poreupines, hedge hogs, sorts, mosquitoes, scorpions, centi- 
pangolins, bats of all kinds, hee pedes, and water and [nd leeches. 
tors, guanos, cameleons, flying liz-- The fire tly is larger than the com- 
gurds, tortoises, and turtle. ‘The’ nion fly, and emits light as if by 
House lizzards are in lenzth from four respiration, which is so great, that 
Mehes down to one, and are the words on paper nay he disting uished 
largest reptiles that can walk in an by holding ‘ont in the hand. Ants 
inverted position ; one of these large exist in immense numbers and va- 
enough to devour a cockroach, runs rities, which differ in taste from cach 
alone the ceiling of a room, and in other when pot into the mouth. 
that situation seizes its prey. The Some are hot and acrid, some bitter, 
(ail of these reptiles whea broken AY aiyl some sour. The large red ant 
renews ifself. bites severely, and usually leaves its 
With animals of the frog kind the he:d, as the bee its sting, in the 
swamps every where teem, and their wound. The Chinese dainty, named 
noise on the approach of rain is tre- indiscriminately biche de marSWal- 
imendous. They furnish food to the lo, tripan, or sea slug (holothnrion) 
snakes, which are of all sizes, and is collceted from the rocks, and dricd 
agreat proportion of them harmless, in the sun for the China market. 
These reptiles will swallow animals = OF the productions of Samatras 
twiee or thrice their own apparent which are regarded as articles of 
circinntcrence, having intheirthroats comnicree, the most abundant, and 
a compressive force that gradimilly formerly tie mos important, fs pew- 
reduces the prey to couvenicitt di- sper, of which the ast India Com- 
mensions. Vhe shores supply eray pany aE OS ‘port large quantities. 
fish, prawns, shrimps . ¢rabs, the but it is now reduced to ong solitary 
kima, or gigantic Cockle, an inferior cargo annually of the value of about 
species ot: oyste r, museles, sea eras, 15,0001. The pepper vine is u hardy 
&e. &e Among the fish are “the plant, growing readily from cuttings 
duyong, a laree sea animal of the or layers, rising in’ scgeral small 
mamatin order, with two strong pec- knotted steins, ‘and twining round 
toral fins serving for the purposes of any neighbouring support. If suffer. 
feet, the grampus whale, violicrs,-so ed to run along the rround its fibres 
called from the peculiarity of its dar- become roots, Ty which case, like 
sal fin’ resembling a sail, sharks, the ivy, it would never exhibit auy 
skates, the murana, evinnetas, rock marks of ft aan rea It bewins to 
cod, pomiret, mullet, the tying fish, bear in its third, and attains is 
and many others. ~ prime in its seventh ycar, alter which 
‘he variety of birds is consider- it dgclines, The yhife | pepper ix 
able, and consists of the: Sumatra made by bleaching the grains of the 
pheasant, peacocks, cagles‘and val- common sorf, by which at is de- 
tures, kites: and crowe, jackdaws, prived of its exteridr pellicle. This 
hine’s fishers, the’ bucerds,. storks, article takes little dainage | Ay sub- 
the conmon fowl, domestic and wild: -mersion in sea water. 
athe snipe, coot, ‘plover, ° ‘pigeons, _ On the capture of the Moluceas, 
* quails, starlings, stvallows, “mina, in 1796, the nutmicg and clove plants 
parroty aud parroquets, ecese, duekg, were ‘introduced, aud have since ra- ‘ 
teal; &ee Phe: bird: of Paradise is * pidly increased, particularly the for- 
not found dere: ‘mid “dic “chssowary mer. There are now above 20,000 
is bronght froin fava. ‘Flie‘loory is putines: trees in full: bearing, gapable 
brought from: the istndy gui fur ‘her f yielding annually 200,000 pounds, 
epst. = oY "atid 56,000 pounds of inage. Among 
‘The whole island ane in- the most valuabic producti ions of the 
Rctts, amongst) whieh) are. coch- island is camphor, for which Suma- ‘ 
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dra and Rorneo have been celebrat- 
ed from the.cartiest times.. The tree 
is sometimes 15 feet in circumfer- 
ence, the camphor being found-ina 
‘concrete state in the nataral fissures 
aud crevices of the wood. The na- 
tives cut down a great many trees at 
randém bhetore they Hind one that 
contains a sufficient quantity to re- 
pay their labour, although always 
assisted in their research by a pro- 
fessional conjurer, whose skill must 
be chiefly employed in concealing or 
accounting for his own mistakes. 
The whole quantity brought for sale 
rarely exceeds 50 peculs (1334 pounds 
eacks.. ‘The trade is chiefly in the 
hands of the Acheenese, who buy 
the articie from the Batta people, 
and dispose of it to the Europeans 
and Chinese. ‘The Japan camphor 
is of a very inferior quality. 
Benzoin, or benjamin, is found al- 
most exclusively in the Batta coun- 
ry. Jhe best sorLis sent to Lurope, 
and the inferior stre3"-7-erted to 
Arabia, Persia, and some parts of 
Hindostin, where it is burned to 
perfume their temples and private 
houses, Lrom Tingland. it is re-ex- 
ported to the Roman Catholic and 
Mahommedan countries, to be used 
as incense. It is also cinployed in 
medicine as a styptic, and consti- 
tutes the basis of Turlington’s drops. 
Cassia 1s also produced and export- 
ed, and rattans furnish . annually 
many cargoes, The auntial and the 
shrub. cotton are cultivated by. the 
natives, but only in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply their own wants, The 
silk cotton is..a. most beautiful raw 
material, bat owing to the shortness 
and brittleness of the staple is unfit 
for the reel. and the loom, and is 
only applied to the anworthy pur- 
poses of stuffing. pillows and .ma- 
trasses. The coffee treo is universally 
planted, but the. berry is net of ae 
good quality, probably owing to. the 
-want of skill:in the management. 
- Among” the other articles .of :com¢ 


-Merce are dammecrf-a species of. tur- | 


pentine oF resin; dragons’ blood, a 
drwz obtained from a, large. species 


nine gunces: 
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of rattan; gambir,.a juice extracted 
from the Icaves of a plant of the 
same name. J.ignum aloes, or agila 
wood, highly prized in. the east for 
tts fragrant scent while burning. 
The forests contain an inexhausti- 
ble store and endless variety of tim4 
ber trees, many sorts of which are 
capable of being applied to ship 
building ; but the teak docs not ap- 
pear to be indigenous to the island, 
althoush it flourishes to the north- 
ward and southward, in Pegu and 
Java. ‘The other remarkable trees 
are the poon, so named from a Ma- 
lay word, which signifies wood in 
general, and js preferred for masts 
and spars. The camphor woud is 
used for carpenters’ purposes, The 
iron wood, so pamed on account of 
its hardness, The marbau, used as 
beams for ships and houses.: 'The 
pinaga, valuable as crooked timber 
from frames and knees. The ebony ; 
the kayu gadis, a wood possessing 


the flavour and qualities of sassatras ; 


the rangi, supposed to be the man- 
chineel tree of the West Indies, has 
a resemblance to mahogany. Of the 
various sorts of trees producing dam- 
ner, some are also valuable as tim- 
her, and here also is found ihe 
spreading banyan tree of Hindostan. 

Gold is procured in the contral 


parts of the island, and Menanca- 


bow has always been esteemed the 
richest in this metal. In the dis- 
tricts inland from Padang, which ts 
the principal mart, it is collected 
from mines, and from the channels 
of riyers ; pieces of gold have also 
occasionally been found, weighing 

nd upwards, Probably 
only one half of all the gold procur- 
ed: reaches the. hands of Europeans ; 


-yet.it is asserted, on good authority, 
that from. 10 tos 12,000 ounces have * 


been. annually. received. at. Padang 
alone,. at..Nalaboo 2000, .at Natal 
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Ddought at the settlements, it used 
formerly to be purchased at the rate 
of 31. 5s. per ounce, but afterwards 
rose to al. 18s. which would yield t 
profit on exportation to Europe. I 
many parts of the country it is em- 
ployed instead of coin, every man 
carrying a small pair of scales about 
with him. At Acheen small thin 
gold coins were formerly struck, but 
the coinage has been abandoncd in 
modern times. Silver is not known 
asa produetion of Sumatra. o 
‘Tin is'a very considerable article 
of trade, the mines of which are si- 
tuated on the Island of Banca. Iron 
ore is dug on Sumatra, but not in 
large quantities, the consumption of 
the natives being supplicd with Eng- 
lish and Swedish bar iron. Salphur 
is procured from the volcanoes, and 
yellow arsenic is an article of trafic. 
In the country of Kattaun are ex- 
tensive caves, from the soil of which 
saltpetre is extracted; and from si- 
milar caverns the edible bird nests 
are procured for the China market, 
where also the biche de mar is sent, 
and is there employed as-a season- 
ing, At Batavia the last article sells 
for 45 dollars per pecul of 1334 
pounds, ‘The other exports are bees’ 
wax, gum Jae, and ivory. Elephants 
were formerly exported from Achecn 
to the Coromandci Coast, in vessels 
built on purpose, but this trade has 
long declined, ; ; 
The most general articles of im- 
port are the following. T'rom. the 
Coast of Coromandel varions‘cotton 
goods, such as long cloth, blue and 
white chintzes, coloured :-handker- 
chiefs, and also salt. -From Bengal 
muslins; striped and plain; and ‘se- 
veral kinds of cotton #oods, ‘as haf- 
taes, cossaes, hamnnuims, &c- taffetas 


© 


considerable quantities... From the 


western Coast of India’ various cot? 


ton godds, ‘hostly'of a coatse fabric. 
From China coarse‘ ‘porcelain, iron 


ans i sets of differeiit. sizes, to- * 


acco slired very fine; 4rdid threads, 
‘ius, and a number of sméif articles. 
Trom Celébés (known -heré’ by’ the 
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name of its chief provinces, Ma- 
cassar, Buggess, and Mandar), Java, 
Bally, Ceram, and othor eastern is- 
lands, the rough striped cotton cloth, 
commonly called Buggess clouting‘ 
the universal body dress of the na-° 
tives ; creeses, and other weapons ; 
silken ereése Belts, tudongs, or hats, 
small picces of ordnance, commonly 
of brass, called rantaka, spices, salt 
ofa large grain, and sometimes rice, 
chiefly from Bali. From Jiurope are 
igported silver, iron, steel, lead, cut- 
lery, various sorts of hardware, brass 


_wire, and broad cloths, especially 


“scarlet, 


The beantifal zold and sileecfila- 


gree work of Sumatra has long been 


celebrated and admired, and is a 
matter of still greater curiosity from 
the extreme coarseness of the tools 
employed in the manufacture. From 
a picce of old ,iron hoop the wire 
drawing instrament is made,ea ham- 
mer head stuck i9 a block serves for 
an tye ee ashra pair of compasses is 
sven composed of two old nails ticd 
together at one end. The gold is 
fused in a piece of a rice pot; in 
general they use no bellows, bat 
blow the fire with their mouths 
through a joint of bamboo. If the 
quantity of gold to be melted be 
considerable, three or four persons , 
sit around their furnace, which is an 
old iron pot, and blow altogether. 
But little skill is shewn by. the na- 
tives in forging iron. They make 
nails, although seldom used in build- 
ing, They are iggorant of the use 
of the saw, except wifere it has been 
introduced by the Europeans. Paint- 
ing and drawing they a¥Ye: strangers 
to; in carving they are:fariciful, and 
their designs grotesque, and always 


affetas out ofnature. Silk and cotton cloths 
and some oflicr sikks, and opiunt in - 


manufactured by themscives are 


“woth by the natives in all parts of. 
the country. Their looms and weay- 


ing apparatus are extremely dcfect- 
ive... ‘Fhey manufacture glifferent 
kinds of earthenware of a coarse 
fabric; and exttact the cocoa nut 
oil, which is in general®°use. Gun- 


‘powder is manutactured in vafious 
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parts of the island, but less in the 
southern provinces: than among the 
people of Menancabow. the Batt tas, 
and the Achecnese, whose freque nt 
wars demand lirge supplics. The 
‘powder is very impertectl grann- 
tated, being often hastily prepared 
an snnlb quantifies fir iinmediate 
use. Salt is mostly supplied by ear- 
200s imported, | bat they also muanu- 
fietare it themselves by a very te- 
diows process. 

‘Among the modern political divj- 
stons of the island, the prineipal are 
the empire of Menancabow and the 
Malays; in’ the next) place, the 
Aclrpacses then the Battas, the 
Rejanvs; and next to them the peo- 
ee of Bampong. ‘Che chain of is- 
lands whieh extends ina line’ nearly 
parallel to the western coast, at the 
distance of dittle more than a de- 
zree, are inhabited by a race. or 
races oF people, apparently from the 
same original stock as those’ of the 
interior of Sum@tra, WARS enine- 
ness of charaeter bas heen preserved 
to a vemarkable degree, whilst the 
islands on the eastern side ave uni- 
formly peopled with Malays, Until 
About 100 years azo the southern 
Coast of Sumatra, as faras the Urei 
River, was depeudant on the King 
of Bantam in Java, whose lieutenant 
eame yearly to Bencoolen, er Sille- 
bar, to colleet pepper, and till up 
the vacancies. 

Alinost all the forms of govern- 
ment throughout Sumatra aro ainix- 
ture of the fendal and pattiatelial ; 
bnt the ststem*uf government among 


the: " people near the seu coast: is, 


much influenced hy the pow er of the 
iuropeans, “Who exercise, iu fact, 
the functions’ of sovéreignty, and 


With great advantage to their suh- . 


jects. “Phe distrte ts over Ww hiclf ‘the 


a Rast India Company's influence CNs. 
tends are presefved in a state of wil 


dnterrapte “te peace , antl were it not. 
for this Qos erelon, EVCry Vv illage would 
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inhabitants of the interior. Among 
the hills and woods property in land 
depends upon occupancy, unless 
where fruit trees have been planted ; 
wid as there is seldom any determin- 
ed) boundary between neighbouring 
villares, such marks are rarcly dis- 
turbed. 

The laws of the Sumatrans are 
properly a set of long established 
customs handed down to them from 
their ancestors, the authority for 
wRich is founded in usage and ge- 
neral consent. The Jaw which ren- 
ders all the members of a fiamily re- 
ciprocally bound for each others 
debts, forms a strong connexion 
among them. When a man dics, 
his cfiects descend to bis children in 
equal shares. The Sumatran code 
admits of a pecuniary compensation 
for murder, on which account their 
laws take no cognizance of the dis- 
tinetion between a wilful murder and 
what we term manslaughter. Cor- 
poreal punishinentofany ) kind israre. 

The plice of the greatest. solem- 
nity for administering an oath, is the 
burying cround of their auce stors ; 
and they have certain rcliques, or 
sWearing apparatus, which they pro- 
duce, on important occasions, These 
ceucially consist of an old broken 
creese, a broken gun barrel, some 
copper bullets, oz any thing else to 
Which chanee or caprice has annex- 
ed the idea of extraordinary virtue. 
These they generally dip in water, 
which the person who swears drinks 
off, niter pronouncing a form = of 
words, “At Manna the relique most 
venerated is ‘a cun barrel, which, 
when proditced to be sworn on, is 

carricd to the spot wrapt up) | in silk, 
and! ubder ad tunbrella. ‘The Su- 
niattan ‘itipressed “with the idea of 
inivisifite powers, that: hot of his own 
ihdinortahty,: rpgards. With, aive the 
‘siippoked’ {ustritinents, of tlicix’ ageu- 
éy, and ‘swears’ ol, ‘Gee dx, "Bullets 
and gun ‘bagtel ls, y capons of personal 


be hia state of pei ‘petual! hiostility‘ destfaction, 


witht is ng ighbon? "Khe | fori’ of 
governinen® amoti¢ the Rejaugs’ ‘ap- 
_plie® cencrally to the ¢ Intung ulit; or 


“The Hehe ug Alavery i is ‘established 
in ‘this island, as it is ayjiversally 
throughont™ thd east; “‘bnt few fi 
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stances secur of the country. people 
actnally having slaves, although they 
are common in the Malayan or sea 
porttowns. At Bencoolen the East 
tidia Company have a body of nevi 
slaves... These hold the ,natives of 
the ixland in great contempt, have 
an antipathy to them, aud enjoy any 
occasion of doing them tisechiel; 
the Sumatrans, on the other hand, 
consider the negroes merely as devils 
half humanized, | 
The inhabitants of Sumatra gre 
riufher below the middle size, their 
limbs are, for the most. part. slight, 
but well shaped, and are particularly 
sinall at the wrists aud aneles. Phe 
women fullow the preposterous cus- 
tom of flattening the noses and com- 
pressing the skulls of children newly 
born, and also pall out the ears of 
the infants to make them stand at an 
angle with the head. "The males 
destroy their beards, and keep their 
ehius remarkably smooth. "Pheir 
complexion is properly vellow, want- 
ine the red tinge that constitutes a 
iawny or copper colour, "Phe fe- 
males of the upper classes not ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun, ap- 
proach to adeeree of fairness. Per- 
sons of superior rapk encourage the 
vrowthof their hand nails to an ex- 
traoidinary length; the hands of the 
natives cencrally, and cven those of 
the half breed, are always cold. ‘The 
inlund matives are superior in size 
mad strength to the Malays on the 
coast, and possess also fairer com- 
plesious. Amour the bills. the in- 
habitats are subject 40 mdnstrous 
wens, or coitres on the threat. 
Both sexes have the extraordinary 
eustomeof tiling and disfiguring their 
teeth, which are natnrally Very, white 
and beautiful, from the simplicity of 
their food. Many, particularly: the. 
women of the. Lanipong’ country,. 
have their, teeth rubbed down-eyen 
with: {help gums; others have them 
formed, into pyidts, while spine file 
ties, ang, then blackg» sthem with 
the Gmpyreumatic oil ‘yf. the. qocoa 


nutshell. Vhe great’ men set their 


_ did effect. 


notches, 


‘pretext. of purehasing charms, 
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tecth in gold, by casing with a plate 
of that metal the under row ; which 
ornament, contrasted with the black 
dye, has by. candle light a very spleu- 
At is sometimes indented 
to the shape of their tecth, but mores 
Tisually is quite plain, and it is not 
removed either to sleep or cate The 
original clothing of the Sumatraus is 
the same with that fonud by navyi- 
gators among the South Sea Tslands, 
and in Rurope generally called Ofa- 
heitean cloth. Uis still tsed among 
Me Rejangs as their working dress, 
but the conntry people now. in a 
ereat measure, conform te the cus- 
tume of the Malays. ae 
The dusuns, or villages” of the 
Sumatrans, for the inhabitants are 
so few that they are not entitled te 
the name of towis, are always si 
tuated on the banks of a river Gr 
Inke, for the ecorvenience of bath- 
in, and of transporting woodg. Uheir 
buildings are of wood aud bamboos, 
covered vk Lespalm leaves. ‘The 
franfés of the houses rest on. stont 
wooden pillars, about six or eight 
feet in height. and are ascended to 
by a piece of stout bamboo cat inte 
Delached buildings in the 
country are raised 10 of 12 feet from 
the ground, as sceurily aeainst ti- 
gers, ‘The fanituye is) extremely 
siuple, and neither knives nor forks 
are required, asin cating they take 
up the rice and other vieluals be- 
tween the thumb and fingers, and 
throw it into the mouth by the: ac- 
tion of the thumb. | dost 
"Phe art of me@icine among. the 
Sunatrans consists. almost. entirely 
in the application of. simples, Every 
old man and woman is 4 physician, 
and their rewards depend on theis 
success, .bnt they generally procore 
a small. sam in advanece, nader the 
| dy 
fevers during. the -paroxysm, they. 
peur oyer..the patient. a quantity of 
Nery cold. water, which afterwards 


off no more than the'outer ¢xtrcmi-» brings on 2 copious perspirafion, ‘The: 


venereal discascy ‘although common 


‘in the Malay bazars, is ditile known 


im the interior. + : 
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- On the sea coast the Malay lan- 
guage is intermixed with the Batta, 
and other orjginal languages. The 
Malays fix the length of the year at 
354 days, or 12 lunar months of 294 
days exch; the original. Sumatrans 
count their years from the number of 
their crops of grain. They are tond 
of music, and have -many _instru- 
ments, mostly borrowed from the 
Chinese. The Malays: of Sumatra 
use ‘the Aravic character, and have 
incorporated a great many Arabic, 
and. also Portuguese words, in their 
language. The other principal lan- 
guages’ of Sumatra are the Hatta, 
the Bejeng, and the Lampong; the 
difference between them being chiefly 
marked by their heing expressed in 
distinct written characters. They 
write on the* inner bark of a tree, 
and on bamboos, and furm their 
lines from the left hand towards the 
right. « aE: 
The native Sumatran of the in- 
tcrior differs in somPecc.2egs, from 
the Malay of the coast, beiug mild, 
peaceables and forbearing, unless 
when roused by violent provocation. 
Ele is temperate and sober, his dict 
being mostly vegetable, and his only 
beverage wafer. ‘Their huspitality is 
very great with very simple man- 
ners; and they are, in general, ex- 
cept among the chiets, devoid of the 
-Malay cunning and chicane.. On 
the other hand_they are litigious, in- 
dolent, addicted to gamingsdishonest 
in their dealings with strangers, 
which they. consides as no moral de- 
fect, regardless of truth, mean, ser- 
vile;-and. though cleanly in their 
persons, filthyin‘their apparel, which 
they never wash.’ They-are careless 
and imprévident of the future, and 


make no advances in improving their: 
condition. 'The Macassars. and: Bag. 


wgesses Who come annually from Ce-: 
lebes in their prows to trade: at Su- 
matra, are looked. up to by-the Sa-. 
matrans and Malays as their sup 


‘riors in Manners. -'They also’ derive continue. ferocines, 


part. of the respéo paid to: them 
trom. the rahness: of their: cargoes, 
aud¢he spisit with which they:spend 
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the produce in gaming, cock fight- 
ing, and smoking opium. | 
‘Through every rank of the people 
there prevails a strong propensity to 
gjuning, aud to'cock fighting they 
are still more passionately addicted, 
The artificial. spur used resembles 
the blade of a scimitar, aud proves 
a morc destructive weapon than the 
Liuropean spur. The Malay breed 
of cocks are much esteemed by con- 
noisseurs who. have had an oppor- 
tupity of trying them. . In some 
places they match quails in the man- 
ner of cocks, which fight with great 
inveteracy, and cndcavour to seize 
each other by the tongue. 
The Sumatrans gencrally, but 
more particularly the Malays, are 
much addicted to the custom of 
sinoking opium. The poppy which 
produces it not growing on the is- 
land, it is annually imported from 
Bengal in considerable quantities, 
in chests of 140 pounds each, and 
on the west coast about 20,000 
pounds are. used annually. It is 
mixed up with tobacco into the form 
of pills about the size of a pea, 
which. quantity is cousumed at one 
whilt: ‘The smoke is never emitted 
by the mouth, but usually receives 
vent through the nostrils, and some- 
times by adepts through the pas- 
sayces.of the cars and eyes. Although 
so much opium is smoked in this is- 
land, the practice of ranning a muck 
(called. by the natives mengamok) is 
by no means frequent, Itis-remark- 
able that at Batavia, where the-cri- 
mninals:when taken alive are broken 
ou the. whecl with every aggravation 
of cyucity, mucks often occar; while 
at. Bencoolen,. where- they ere cxe- 
cuted in the casigst manner, the of- 
fence. is..extremely rare. On the 
wast ooast the Malays have:been so 
long.aecustomed.to the mild govern- 
encnt of -the British, that.theic man- 
iwrs and habits are considerably. im- 
proved ; while.on the cast .eosst they 
‘sanguinary,; and 
treneheroumq.s ho. i tt 
Lhe original Sumatran-vessel for 


boiling rice, -and which is. still used 


s 
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for that purpose is a joint of green 
bamboo. By the -time the rice is. 
dressed, the utensil is nearly destroy- 
ed by the tire; but it resists thedlam 

s0 long, as there.is no moisture with), 
in, Although the natives subsist in 
a great measure-on vegetable. food, 
they are not restrained by any pre- 
judice of caste from other aliments ; 


‘and: accordingly, at their enutertain-. 


ments, the flesh of the buifaloc, the 
goal, and fowls, are served up. Their 
dishes are almost all dressed as cuy-_ 
rics, and their flesh meat is cooked 
immediatdly after it is killed, which 
is still Warm. Sago, although com- 
mon, is not in such general use as 
among the more eastern islands, 
where it is employed as a substitute 
for rice. When these articles of 
subsistence fail, the Sumatran finds 
others in the woods; hence famines 
in the island are never attended with 
any very destructive consequences. 
The natives of Sumatra are in ge- 
neral good speakers, the gift of ora- 
tory being natural to them. A Su- 
matran ever scrupulously abstains 
from pronouncing his own name, not 
from any motive of superstition, but 
merely as a punctilio in manners; 
and it occasions hin infinite embar- 
rassment when a stranger, unac- 
quainted with their customs, requires 
it of him. As soon as he recovers 
from his confusion he solicits the in- 
terposition of his neighbeur.: They: 
ean seldom give an accurate account 
of their age; but, so far as can ‘be 
inferred from ohservation, nota great. 
proportion of the men attain the age 
of 50; and 60 is accounted-a ‘long 
life. Where Mahommedanism. pre- 
vails, bays are circumcised between 
the sixth and 10th years. {- . - 
Nhe ancient genuine religion of 
the Rejangs, (the Syimatran race with 
which we: ave best. aequainted):if 1a 
fact thepeverhad any;is now scarcer, 


Jy.t0: bis traced; and “what adds to 
the’ diffeulty- of procuring -informa- 
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beyond them. If by religion is 
meant a public or private form of, 
worship of any kind, apd of pray-~ 
ers, processions, mectings; ottcrings, . 
images, or priests, are all or any of 
them necessary to constitute it;. the. 
Rejangs are totally without > a 
gion, and cannot with propricty be 
even termed pagans, if that phrase is 
understood to convey the idea of 
mistaken worship. ‘They neither 
worship God, devil, nor idol. ‘They: 
are not, however, without supersti-. 
tiBus beliefs of many kinds; and. 
have a confused notien, though per- 
haps derived from their intercourse . 
with other people, of some synasior 
beings who have the power of ren- 
dering. themselves visible and invi- 
sible at pleasure.. These they call 
orang alus, fine or impalpable beings 
and regard them as possessing the 


faculty of doing them good or evil. 


They also call fhem maleikat and 
jin, which are the angels and evil 
spirits nf thy “Arabians, and the idea 
was ffobably borrowed at the same 
time with the name. ‘They have no 
word -in theiy language to express. 
the person of God except the “ Al- 
lah tala” of the Malays, corrupted 


-by them to “Ulah tal@”. ‘The Su- 


matrans, where untinctoured with 
Mahommedanism, do not appear to 
have uy notion of a future state. 

- {he superstition which has the . 
strongest influence on their minds, 
and whiclapproaches the nearest: to 
a-species of religion, is that which. 
leads them to venerate, almost to the 
poittt of worshippiffg, the tombs and 
manes of their deceased ancestors. 
They have au imperiect notion.of a 
metemsyehosis,: but not in-any de- 


- gree systematic, nor considercd as 


an article of religious faith. ‘They 
seem. to think in general that tigers: 
are aotuatcd hy the spirits of des, 
ceased nen, and speak of them witha 
degree of awe. ‘They relate stories: 
also:of aplacc in thointerior country. - 


tion ix,thatithonc whe have not-sbeen: ewhere: the.tigers have. a cdurt, and | 


initiated in the Mahopmedan: doc- 
trinds regard those who-have, asper- . 


sous udvanced a step in, knowladge - 


inainiain a regular form of govern: 
ment,: and have: their howses thatch- 
ed. with women's hair, ./The Swema-:__ 
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trans are also firmly persuaded, that 
various particular persons are what 
they term hetuah (sacred, impassive, 
anyulnerable, and not liable to acci- 
dent); and this quality they exténd 
‘wf0 things inanimate, such as ships 
and boats, 

_ No attempts have ever been made 
by missionaries, or others, to convert 
the inhabitants of this island to 
Christianity. Of the many thon- 
sands baptized in the Eastern Isles 
by the celebrated Francis Navicr, 
in the 16th century, not one of their 
descendants are now found to retain 
a ray of the light imparted to them. 
Asstavas novelty only, and not con- 
viction, that induced the original 
converts to embrace a new faith, the 
impression fasted no fonger than the 
seatiment which recommended it, 
and disappeared as rapidly as the 
missionary, Under the influence, 
howewer, of the Spanish government 
at Manilla, and of the Duteh at Ba- 
tavia, there are mats aang Lhrist- 
iaus educated as such from their 
childhood, The neelect of missions 
to Sumatra is one of the eauses that 
“the interior of the country is so little 
known tu the civilized world. 

Legal disputes are extremely com- 
mon im Sumatra, and by far the 
xreater number originate in the in- 
tricacy of the marriage contracts, the 
difficulties of which, both preeedeut 
and subsequent, are increased, by the 
Sumatians to a degree Waknown in 
the most refined states. A wife is 
obtained by various modeg of fiur- 
chase, and whaf the full sum i¢ paid 
the female. becomes to all intents 
sud purposes tlie slave of the hus- 
baud, who may at any. time sell her, 
making only the first offer to her re- 
lations. The debts duc for these 
salcs constitute in fact the chief-part 
«Of their riches; and a person is reck- 
voed in good circumstances who hase 
several due to him for bis danghters, 
sisters, aunts, and great aunts, ,Pros- 
titutio is unknown in tho interigi. 


being confined t¢ the. more: polite Bi 


bazars on ¢he ‘sva-coast, wh¢re there 
is.wapally a concourse of sailors and 
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other strangers. Adultery is punish- 
able-by fine, but the crime is rare, 
and lyw-suits on the subject still less 
frequent. ‘The husband, it is pre- 
Arable, eifher conceals his shame, of 
revenges dt with his own band. ‘fhe 
customs of the Sumafraus permit 
their haying asmany wives as they 
can purchase, or afford to maintain; 
bat it is only among their chiels that 
Instances occar of their haying more 
than one. 

¢ From various sources of informa- 
tion, saficicntly distinct from cach 
other, the conclusion may be drawn, 
that the Mahommedan religion had 
not made any considerable progress 
in the interior of Sumatra earlier than 
the 14th century. ‘Phe province of 
Moenancabow, althongh situated in- 
land, is by far the most completely 
converted, the inhabitants being 
wholly Mahommedans, Perhaps it 
i3 legs surprising that this one king- 
dom should have been completely 
converted, than that se many dis- 
triets should retnain to this day with- 
out any religion whatever. Every 
thing conspires to induee the Suma- 
tran to embrace a system of belief, 
and seheme of instruction, in which 
there is nothing repugnant to prejn- 
dices already imbibed; he relin- 
quishes no favourite ancient worship 
to adopt a new, and is manitestly a 
gainer by the exchange. (Marsden, 
ge te) 

SUMAUN.—A. town in the province 
of Agra, district of Etaweh, 28 miles 
N. N.E. from the town of Ftawch. 
Lat.'27°. 6. N. Long. 79°. 5’. E. 
- Somenawa.—A large island in the 
Khastern Seas, situated between the 
eighth and ninth degrees of south la- 
titude, and. separated from lomb- 
houk by the Straits of Allass; in 
length it may be estimated at 180 
miles, by 40 the average breadth. 
Near the middle it is deeply indent- 
ed hy. an extensive bay, which al- 
inost divides it into two portions, 

nteitsa : oe 

Fhe petty, states on this island are 
ma, Démpo, Tambora, Sangar, 
Papikat,..and Sumbhawa. Their 
chiefs were all either the allies of, 
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or tinder the protection of the Dutch 
Ea t India Company; and were. afl 
sufliciently obedient, except the las 

mentioned - state; which’ was refrad 

tory; being instigated thereto by th 

Macassars and Wadjorese: of Ce- 
lebes who resort in great numbers 
to this island, especially the latter. 
Country ships: here procure articles 
of trade for the China market; and, 
in 1778, sapan wood to the amount 
of 580,000 pounds weight was ‘ex: 
ported from ‘this island, and‘sold mm 
Holland. The Datch trade to Sum- 
bhawa was under the. superintend- 
ance of the Macassar residency. 

- Bima lies at the east end of Sum- 
bhawa, and comprehends under its 
Jurisdiction the Straits of Sapy, the 
whole of Manjeray, and the'Island 
of Goonong Api. The Bima lan- 
guage extends ovcr the east part 
of Sumbhawa, and the western por- 
lion of the Island’ of Endo, denomi- 
nated Tloris by the early Portiigtiese 
navigators. © ‘The dialect. of Sim- 
bhawa, which prevails in'the districts. 
not stibject to the Siiltan“of Bima, is 
of'a more nixed character than: that 


of Bima.’ Neither the latter, nor the 


Suitbhawa, have ‘any ‘peciliar cha- 
racter, but use indifferently ‘the Bug- 
sess or Malay ‘characters. * ‘(Stavo- 
rinus and Notes,’ Leyden, Elmore, §c.) 

SuMBHOONAUTH; (Santbhunatha, a 


Name of’ Mahadeia):—A- town and 
temple in the Ghoorkhali territories; 


itt Nepaul,") Lat: 27°.33". N. Long. 
85°. B87, Rives tet sau oe 


“The temple of Sumbbeonanth is &° 
it 


very «ncient éditice, “having 


erected when Nepatl was'sithjtet to. 


a Tibetian racé, wlid;-laving’Beent 
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Tibetians and the people of Nepaiil, 
the lamas vicar was. obliged to eva- 
cuate the sanctuary, which was af- 
terwards held on the part of the Deb 
‘Rajah of Rootaws: 2 
~: The temple. principally visited by 
the Bootias and Bahauras, ison the 
terrace ofa hill, and is distinguished 
ata-great distancé by its’ spirés or 
_tarrets, covered with plates ‘of cop- 
per} and highly gilt." Sumbhoonauth 
is‘chiefly celebrated for ity perpetual 
fiye,’ the priests asserting, that the 
flame of the two largest lamp wicks 
have’ been preserved’ from time im- 
memorial. (Kirkpatrick, §c.) 
*SuMBHULPOOR, (Sambhalpsi ig? — 
A district ‘in the province of Gund- 
wana; situated between the 2st and 
22d-parallels‘of north latitude. This 
territory takes iis name from the ca, 
pital;: but the rajah is styled Rajah 
Autaraghur, or, the’ Rajah ‘of 18 
Forts. It is bounded on the west 
by the district of Ruttunpoor and 
Boorgf'*::.ubur; to the east by Bim- 
bera, Landacoli, and Boad; to the 
south by Patna and Coondon; and 
on the north by Gangpoor and: Sir- 
goojah: - ‘ ot eee 
- The air of Sumbbulpoor is very 
utiwholesome, owjng to the quan- 
tity of jungle, and the vicissitudes 
The soil in the 


atid ‘proaiire 


subseqichily' expelled! By thé "Neé- 


 gur, Ghareelanao, 


» 


. ficient force. 
British ambassador, was, 


786. | 
She district of Sumbhulpoor, was 
ancigntly comprehended in the Jlin- 
doo. divisidn .of Gandwana, and 
‘Fomposed part of tlic: state of Gur- 
rah; but, during the -reigu of Au- 


Yexgzebe, it, was. formally annexed 
to the. soubah of Allababad, al- . 


though its subjugation to the Mogul 
sovernment was Jittle more thau.no- 
minal. * It afterwards fell ander the 
sway of. the Nagpoor Maharattas ; 
and, diving the war which took 
place, in: 1803, between them aed 
iho British, possession was taken of 
it by the latter, as also the adjacent 
diagiet of Pataa, certain treatics 
being entered into with the feuda- 
tories, who held them wider the 
Rajah of Nagpoor. . On the 24th of 
August, 1806,. adverting to the 
‘friendly relations then subsisting 
with the Nagpoor state, the British 
govergment agreed to restore to the 
rajah all the terriforics of Sumbhul- 
oor and Patna, with the exception 
of the country oceupic » Rajah 
Jonjac Singh, Which was to continue 
incorporated with the British domi- 
nions. “The pergunnahs. thus  re- 
stored vere Sumbhulpoor, _Sohn- 
poor, Sawsugur, Burgur, Saktec, 
Nerakole, Benria, Bonec, Kantick- 
- poor, Patna, Khas Patna, Nawa- 
‘onageer, and 
Borasambre.” 


1n 1807 the unexpected resistance _ hy ship 
atraifs during the ‘south east mon- 


made by the zemindars of Sumbhul- 
poor and Patna to the re-introduc- 


tion of the. Maharatta power, ..in- . 


duced the Wagpoor state to solicit 
the-assistance.of the Britizh govern- 
nent; being unable, | owing: 10 the 
extravagance. of-. the: Nagpoor Ra- 
jah, to raise. funds: to equip a sul 


quence, directed to interpose with 


- the zemindars, ard to cuceavour to | 


- accomplish the peaceable restoration 


+. distrkt is the ‘of Mg. Bilipt,, 
- who.e untimely @ealli3s laméntéd in. 


| Reg. Treaties, MSS. « 


‘of the Shvbarata authority.< In this 
3 tomb of Ms Blipt, 


. Mr: Hastings’ celelyated. ode. (lst 


wy 
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SUNDA, (STRAITS OF) 


Mr.. Elphinstoue, the . 
in .conse- ~ 3 t | 
“times also serves agai entrance ta 


_ stpaggling 
“winds, and the“ current, that ‘this 


- Sumanucpoor. — A town in thre 
rovinee of Gundwaga, the capital 
Af a district of the same name, and 
fituated on the cast side of the Ma- 
Aianaddy River.” Lat. 21°. 33’. N. 
Long. 83°. 47’. E. _, ar 
SUMBUL.—-A town in the province 
of Delhi, district of Bareily, 52 
miles W.N.W. from the town of 
Barcily. Wat. 28°. 36’. N. Long. 
78°. 32’. E. ae | 
SuMOUL: River.—See CnumaBu.. 
© SumisHoRE, (Someswara). — A 
town in the province of Bahar, district 
of Bettiah, 46 miles N.N. W. from 
the town of Bettiah. Lat, 27° 19’, 
N. Long. 84°. 15. FE. . 
| SumNavut,(Somanatha)—Sce Put- 
TAN SUMNAUT. . 
SuNpA, (Srraits oF).—The arm 
of the sea which separates the large 


‘jslands of Sumatra and Jaya is 


known to Europeans by this name ; 


by the Malays it is termed Sunda 
Kalapa. “The length of this’ chau- 


nel, takey from the fat point to 


-Virkens, or Hog Pomt, is about 70 


miles, and on the opposite coasf, 
from, Jaya liead to Bantam Poiut, 
abeut 90.05 0° | nt 

In the mouth of the straits lies 


Prinee’s Island, by the situation of 


which two passages are formed; one 
between {Prince’s Island and Java, 
which is made use of; for the most 
part, by ships which have to pass the 


soon, ii order that, sailing close in 


with the Java shore, they may soon 
‘get within anchoring depth, and 
vescape al 
sea With the currents, which at thil 
“dime-of thie year set strongly oul of 


alf danger of being driven to 


‘the straits to the | westward. "Phe 
other passage, which is called hy 
seamen the’ Creat Channel, some- 

the’ south-east 
monsoon, but it is With the great- 
est, dificolty;-and, after continual 
reling” With the south-casterly 


the straits" daring: “4 


‘cat be effebted. © ; 


." Jn the harrowest/partofthe straits, 


Jt, Gant, Lace. , 
os a and opposite to Hog’s Point, on Su- 


SUNQERBUN DS, 


matra,. ties an island, that, on ac- 
count of its situation, has been callpd 
Thwart the, Way, or Middle Isfe. 
A strong current runs through tac 
passage on both sides of this | islartl 
during the whole year, setting with 
the prevailing. easterly or westerly 
winds, cither to Mo north-cast or 
south-west. 


The chicf islands i in the Straits of 


Sunda are Prinee’s Isle,, Krakatau, 
"Thwart the Way, and Pulo ‘Baby. 
The others are very small and insje- 
nificant, mostly level, founded on 
beds of coral, and covered with trees. 
A few have. sicep, naked sides, and 
at a little distance resemble old cas- 
tles, mouldering into ruins; but, on 
a nearer view, appear to be of ‘vol- 
eanic origin, ‘The Dutch East In- 
dia Company claim au absolute so- 
vereignty over the Straits of Sunda, 
bat it never has been, in any respect, 
enforced, These -pretensions ori- 
ginate from the circumstance of their 
superiority over the Jand on each 
side; Bantam on the Java shore, 
and Lampoug on that of Sumatra. 
(Stavorinus and Notes, Se.) . 4 

SUNDEELA.—A town in the Nabob 
of Oude’s territories, 30 miles N. W. 
from Larcknow. Lat. 27° 5’. N. 
Long. 80°. 30% LE. 

SuNDEEP ISLE E, (Somadwipa, Isle 
of the Moon)-—An island in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of: Chitta- 
gong, which may be estimated at 16 
miles in ‘length, by eight the avcrage 
brexdth. Flere there is a govern- 


ment establishment-for, the manu- 
facture of salt, subordinate. ‘to. the 


Bulwaand C hittagong agency. 
‘Towards the conclision: of the 
16th ceatury, a mumber of Portu- 
vnese settled on the coasts of Chitta- 
cong and Arracan, many of whom 
had entered into the service of the 
native pringks, and ‘obtained com- 
inands and grants of Jand. 
adventurers were extirpated, :QK CX- - 
pelled, from Arragan’ abe iA. D. 
1607, the few who -cgeaped | tdking: 
refuge among the. ‘isignds, -jwhere 
they continued, to practic 
Futtch Khan,’ the Moga 


Ba ay ager: We 
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of Sundeep, having attempted to 
suppress them, was himself defeated 
and killed, and his whole fleet cap- 
tured, On this event the ‘pirates 
elected for their chief a common 
sailor, named Sebastian Gonzales.2 
and in, 1609. gained possessioff of 
Sundecp, after massacreing the gar- 
rison. 

Sebastian, after this SUCCESS, eutae 
blished an independent principality, 
his foree amounting to 1000 Portu- 
guese, 2000 native troops, 200 ca- 
Thiry, and 80 vésscls of dificrent 
sizcs, well supplied) with cannon, 
with which he scon alter added the 
agjacent Island of Shahal vaxpgor-and= 
some others, to his dominions. With 
alittle common pradence his power 
might have attained a great height, 
and been permancnt, but he soon 
afterwards disgusted ‘his own sub- 
jects, by the brutal tyranny of bis 
government, and rendcred tke Mo- 
guls and Arracaners hostile by the 
perfidy of his conduct, and the mer- 
cile@ cruelty of his ravages. Alter 
many vicissitades he wes aban- 
doned by the greater part of his fol- 
lowers, and in 11616 was defeated by 
the Rajah of Arracan, who cou- 
quered Sundcep and the 6therislands, 
from whenee, under the naine of 
Mughs, the Arracancrs infested and 
desolatcd the lower district of Ben- 
gal, carrying off the inhabitants into 
slavery. 

This island continued in posses- 
sion of. Ahese barbariaus until A. D. 
1666, when Shaista Khan, the Mo- 
el "Go ernor of Bengal, -having 
fitted oft a strong fleet at: Dacea, 
dispatched it down the’ Mégna to 
attack Sundeep, where the Muchs: 
had erected blockaded fortifications, 
which they defeuded with great re- 
solution: tor a considerable time, but , 
were atlength alliaken or destroyed... 


"These »Since: “that. period. it: remained at-" 


“tached to, the Mogal government-of 
_Bongal, ‘and,’ devolved,” along with 
“that. provinec,. to thd “Kasi India. . 
Company. (Stesart, 0) 

- SUNDERBUNDS, - ‘(Sandewi - pants. a 
oad Sey ay —A woeily 
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tract of country on the sea-coast of 
Bengal, being part. of the Delta of 
the. “Ganges and extending along 
the. Bay. of Bengal. about 180 miles. 
This. dreary region is composed of a 
labyrinth of rivers and.crecks, all of 
“Wirrch are salt, except ‘those that 
connnunicate ‘immediately. with the 
prigcipal arm of the Ganges; these 
iuumerous natural canals being so 
disposed as to form a.complete in- 
:fand navigation. In tracing the sea- 
coast of this Delta; there are cight 
openings found, each of which ap- 
pears to be the principal mouth of 
the Ganges. 

asa a strong presumptive ‘proof of 
the Watering of that river from onc 
side of the Delta to the other, it 
may . be. observed,. that there is no 
appearance of virgin earth betwecn 
the. Tipperah Hills on the cast, and 
the district of Burdwan, on the 
west; por below Bacca aud Bau- 
leah to the north. Inall the sections 
of the numerous creeks and rivers 
of the Delta, nothing appedt: but 
sand and. black mould in regular 
strata, until the clay is reached that 
turms the lower part of their beds; 
nor is. there any substance so coarse 
as_ gravel, ‘vither in the Delta, or 
nearer the sca than 400 miles (by 
the course of the Ganges) at Ouda- 
nulla, where a rocky point, part of 
the base of the neighbouring hills, 
" projects. into the river. 

The navigation through tho Sun- 
derbunds is effected chiefly by means. 
of the tides, there being two _dis.inct 
passages; tha om: named the Seuth- 
_ern or Sunderland Passage} and the 
other the: falliaghaut Passage. The 
first ‘isthe farthest about, and leads 
through the, widest and. ‘dcepest ri- 
vers, and opens into. the. Hooghly or 
Calcutta Biver, about 65 miles be- 
_ low the town.. The Balliaghant Pas- 
“sage opens into a lake on the,east, 


side of Calcutta. ‘The ,navigation .b 


- by these passages extends: mors than n, 
. 200-miics through a 


vided oa by, + oe 


- -multitadesof: chunnela, Na 
_ powit. of: width, ‘that Bi te pst te 


SUNDERRUNDS. 


one time her,masts entangled among 


‘the branches of trees, and at other 


times sails on a broadly-cexpanded 
ver, beautifully skirted with woods. 
“he water is every where salt, and 
e whole, forest abandoned to the 
: ild beasts, except here and there 

a solitary fakeer. During the dry 
season the lower shores of these ri- 


‘vers. are. visited by the salt-makers 


and woodcutters, who exercise their 
trade at the constant hazard of their 
lives; for tigers of the most cuor- 
nous size not only appear on the 
margin, but frequently swim off to 
the boats that lie at anchor in the 
rivers, In addition to these the wa- 
ters swarm with alligators. ‘These 
passages are open throughout the 
year; and, during the season, when 
the siream of the Ganges is low, 
the whole trade of Bengal (the 
western districts cxecpted) passes 
cither by Channel Creek, or hy 
Balliaghaut; but chicfly by the for- 
mer. 

It is not practicable to bring into 
culture ‘these: salt mar shy lands, fur 
the anost part overllowed by the tide; 
nor. is it. desirable, while so much 
good land, in more healthy situa- 
fips, remains imperfectly occupied. 
‘The existence of this forest also has 
always been considered of import- 
ance in a political view, as it pre- 
sents a strong natural barrier along 
the southern fronticr of Bengal. 
Great quantities ‘of excellent salt are 
here manufactured, and esteemed of 
peculiar satctity, as being extracted 
on the banks of the Ganges, ‘The 
woods also present an inexhaustible 


supply of timber for fuel, boat-build- 


ing, and other ‘purposes. , 

Various derivations have been as. 
signed tothe name. By some it hay 
been traced fro om § Sundery, a species. 
of tree ;. and. frors. the words, 
Sophder, beautiful, and Bon, a forest; 
li name i is asserted to be 
burid, ‘because the tract is 

; yehond din the ancient 
ipaaty. of ‘Chitadordcep. In 1784 
é Suudes} anda, Cooch Bahar, and 
} sa 2 ty, all nearly, waste, ac- 


Sy RAT. 


cording to Major Rennel, containe 
37,549 square miles, (dtennel, J 
Grant, Colebrooke, §¢.) 

SuNDRABONT. —A small state lying 
Within the bounds of Macassar or 
the Island of Celcbes. -The city 
stands alittle inland on the banks of 
a river, whencc its name origiiates, 
(Stavorinus, §c.) 

Suncer 'Tenanc.—A country in 
the interior of Sumatra, sitnated 
between the 2d and 3d degrees of 
south latitude. ‘The access to ths 
territor y is extremely difficult, on ac- 
count of ‘the different ranges of high 
mountaius covered with forest trees 
and thick jungle that intervene. It 
is bouud. d on the N.W. by Korinchi 
and Scrampei; on the W. and S,W. 
by the Anak Sungei, or Mocomoco 
and Ypu district ; on the S. by La- 
boon, and'on the E. by Batang Asei 
and Pakalang-jambu. 

The general produce of this coun- 
try is maize, paddy, sweet potatocs, 
common potatoes, tobacco, and. su- 
ger-cane ;*and the valleys are, on 
the whole, well cultivated. -‘ The 
principal part of the clothing is pro- 
cured from the eastern side’ of’ the 
island, The inhabitants are a thick, 
stout, dark race of people,’ some- 
thing resembling the Acheenesc, and 
in general addicted to the smokiug 
of opium: They usually carry charms 
about their persons to preserve them 
from aceident, sotae of “which -are 
printed at Batavia, or Samiarang, 3 in 
Java, in. Dutch, Portuguese, and 
French. 

servation part, this: document’ cau- 
tions purchasers 
printed in London, as 
would endeavour - to” ‘counterfeit 
them, and impuse— ‘on the’ buyers, 


being all cheats, 7 
Every village hiw ‘a “town-hall 
wbout 120° ra ‘Joug, aiid ‘broad in 
proportion ;" the woddwot of which 
is neatly carved. 
houses contain five, 1X, OF'8 
inilics each, and:‘th We nitty is 
pulous. The: ‘inhabitants: ‘bot of 
Sungei. Tenang ‘and. Scrat 
Mahominedans, ° and KAO" 


Tee fa Be 


In addition to ‘the ipre- 
-when® tng 


against» ‘ charms” 
as‘the ' ‘English: 


_ thie: cacielling: ¥: 
it, or Hever ta 
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themselves subject to”  Tambee, 
(Dare, Sc.) 

‘Sunta Bepnore.— ‘small town 
enclosed with a gu rry wall and bound 
hedge, in the province of Mysore, 
25 miles W. from Chitteldroog. Lat. : 
14°. §..N; “Long. 76°. 5’. Ein 
1792 it'was plundercd and bufned 
by Mahiraitas, | 

SuRAJEGHUR,—A town in the pro- 
vinee of Bahar, district of Monchir, 
vee niles LE. S. BK. from Patna. Lat. 
25°. 14! N. Long, 86° 15. E. 

*SURAJEPOOR. —A small town in 
the province of Allahabad, 51 miles 
S.W. by S. from Lucknow. Lat. 
29°. 10’, N. Long. 80°. 37’. U. Baise 
place is. pleasantly sitiated’on’ the 
west: side’ of the Ganges, on the 
margin of which many Hindoo tem- 
ples “and ghauts (landing places) are 


‘seen, some in ruins, while others aro 


building. 

SURAT, (Sterashtr a).—A. large and 
populous city in the province of 
Gujrat, situated on the south’ side 
of tl 'Taptee River, about 20 miles - 
above its junction with the sea, Lat, 
21°. 13, N. Long. 73°.3.. LE. By. 


_Abul Fazel, in 1582, it is described 


as follows: 

“Sircar Sooret, cofitaining 31 
mahals, measurement 1,312, 315. bec- 
gahs, revenue 19,035, 177 dams, Se- 
yurghal 182,270. ‘dams, This sircar 
furnishes 2000 cavalry, and 5500 in- 
fantry.”—Ranicr, which is situated 
on the oppésite side of the Tuptee, 
is a.port dependent on Surat. ‘The 
followers’ of Zerdasht (Zoroaster), 
fled ‘fr5Th Persia, setiled 
at Suraf, where thcy practise the 
doctrines-inculcated: by the::Zend, 
and its. commentary ‘the “Pazend- 
From the liberality of its: Majesty's | 
(Acber) disposition, every sect ex- 


‘ercises its particular. mode of wore . 


ship, without: suffering the least mo-‘ 
destation. “Through the negligcuce: 
of ‘sgobalidass and their: ‘officers; 6 


-'.. verak:-ports:oF this: sitear arg: pos. 
saved by: oe ‘ Earopéewns; ’ ana 


fe” Damaun, .‘Sur-" 
Ea snd: Basi: 2 


which os 
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At present Surat is one of the 


largest, ifmot the ver y largest city 
of Hindostan, although its tr ade has 


unavoidably suffered. hy the proxi- f 


mity of Bombay, to..which. place a 
mecgueider able portion. has been trans- 
ferred. In 1796 one estimate raised 
the population of Sufgat so high as 
$00.000 souls; bat another reduced. 
it to 600,000, which probably ex- 
eceds the: actual number. In.13807 
this city contained 1200 parsees of 
the mohbid or sacerdotal class, agd 
ahout 12,000 of the belidcen, or luily 
parsees. 

‘Large ships cannot ascend the ri- 
VOM, byt cast anchor about 20 mik's 
below the town. ‘The harbour, on 
the whole, is not commodious ; it is, 
however, one of the best on this 

‘oast during the. prevalence of the 

BE. and N.W. winds. 'Phe an- 
ckorage is dansexypus with winds 
from the: sonth and west. <A large 
quantity of cotton was formerly ex- 

orted from Surat direct td Qhina ; 


sent by ‘the way of Bombay. ‘The 
cotton trade from this part of India 
to China is of a recent date, and did 
not commence carticr than 1775, at 
which cra there was a greater num- 
ber of ships belonging to Surat 
than there is now to Bombay. The 


iwport and export trade which it . 


still retains, is much engrossed by 
the:Arabian and Boras merchants. 


Alstract Statement of the Value of ~ 
external Comflucree, imported and — 


exported from Surat, “Asin the 1st - 
«May, : Ist, to is 30th April, 
1812. oe 
Ringers 
Imports from’ Bassein,. ar: rea. 
-Micles of fuod,. soft sugar, ,: 


cocoa nuts, and oe. 20 oe : cae 


Imports from Brazil ,- nes 
gh Sundries ;° Pant ee ae 
a --« ‘Treasure TAO BEE: 


on Malabar ‘tnd: Oan.; a 
nara, pi@ce goods,. sapan i 
_ ftood, and sundries: 5 


ve 
Z " 
s Pas . 
ete Be 


‘Bia 108 


SURAT. 


ae ie Rupees. 
rapes Persian Gulf,erain, © . 
and sundries + 27,825 
‘Treasure 133,849 9 7 
-——-— 161,674 
Imports from Ara- 
bianGulfarticles 
of food, raw ma- 
terials, and sun. 
dries - -. - 38,546 — 
Treasure 610,660 
- 649,195 


~——— Mozambi- 
que, raw mate- 
Yials, and sun- 
drics - - + - 150,185 
‘Treasure 20,478 
Prince of Wales’ 
Island, sundries - -  - 
Cutch and Sinde’ 


170,663 


3,450 
5,243 


1 ates 


Imports from Bombay. - 


nut much the greater portion is now GFAiB and other ar- 


ticles of food - - 4, L03 
ditto, through 
the collectors’ 
department = - 15,192 
Articles for the use 
of the native iu- 
habitants) - - 352, 267 
Sundries to Earo- ae 
peang = - = 133,026 ; 
Suudries for inauu-- - 
factures + - = 71; 9983. 
ditto, throngh © °° ° 
- the collectors’ de- 
: “partinent ae 
4°’ ditto, for re- 
~~ exportation’ © ; 163,658 
Sundry articlés - 6,562, . 
Piece ¢ goods uo | + 234,540 
T reasure ae ‘e = 40,099 
ck 
orts from the Novther n 
Parts" SF Gigrat. : 
‘Grain ang other ar 
ticles o food. od 042 —: 


800 


Cattle foewird - oad 


SURAT. | 7) 791 
Rupee. Rupees. - 
Brought forward - 1042 Bronght forward 101,994 * 
Grain and other ar= . - Sundries 15,430 
ticles of food, — me ep 117,424 
. through the col- . To Arabian Gulf, 
Jectors’ depart- | Surat manufac- - °° 
ment --- - 422610 tures -° = = - 307,470 
Articles for ihe use | Produce ‘of 
of the natives - 36,462 Gujtat | -'237,721 - 
Sundries for Euro- Sundries “- 1,343 
peams - - - 469 - a ee — $46,534 
ditto for ma-+ | _ ToPrince of Wales’ | 
nufacturers - - 57,543 Island, Surat ma- ‘ 
ditto for e¢x- ehufactnres - <= 21,409 
portation - - 9,063 Produce of 
Sundry articles. - 177 Gajrat - 28,608 
Piece goods - +751,745 - - Sundries = 8,046 
Treasure - - ~ 1,463 | - of OBMSGP 
. 1,281,464 To Bengal; sundries” - 1, S20 
————._ 'l'o Bombay, Surat 
Total imports—Rupees 4,881,410 manufactures - 257, 806. 
—_ Produce of 
: . ' DOR A® 
Exports from the \st May, 7) = Be ie eats 
1811, to the 30th A ri, ein aia 2 
pre mere” = 35,488 
Rie “Sundries - 53,854 . 
o Basscin, Surat mann, | we 612,716 
pene and sundries - 25,079 To the northern: _ 
T'o Brazil, Surat. . ports of Gujrat, ° 
mapulactures | 412,390 Surat manufac- 
Produce of - tures - - - - 287, 419 
Gujrat- 1,200,011 ~Prodtceof Mo- 
Sundrics | zambique - 102, 163 
1,615,655 of Europe ° 39,343 
To Malabar and. Treasure - - 28,007 
Canara, . Surat “Sundries - - 148,590 
mannfactures - 1, 317, . 605,522 
Sundries - 442. : 
T reasure . _, 39, 375, . Total i as ar 3,964,523 
; 7 67,184 ——— 
To Madras, tins - -.-. 3710 7, 


To Persian Gulf, 
Sur at manufac: cen 


Gujrat - 72,067 7 | 
s ‘uudrics ” 1,753 
Yo. Mozaiibique, 
Surat manuface: Aha 
tures -  - 088: 
Produce. of: 
“ager 


Gujrat“ we 
101004 


c srried forward 


baopnied gs ae sat antl Tonnage ar- 
rived at, and departed from Surat, 
> betwixt the 1st ‘May y, 1811, aud the 
30th April, 1812. 
Tous, 7 


Arriv ed under English colours -- 


2 vessels, measuring = - 1106 
ae ‘Portuguese do, «| 
4 ditto, monsuring - “2300 
ave ®S, -- &rabian - ditty ae: 3 
19, ditto; ueasuring: 1088 i 
e tain 2 Pie eee 
32 ‘Yentob ui, Be 
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Tons. 
Departed ander British colours 
9 vessels, measuring = - 
 @ Portuguese do. 
4 ‘ditto, measuring . - 
Arabian. ditto, 
wl9 ditto, measuring | 


1030 
- 2300 
* 1988 


23 vessels, escutag® - 


—- 
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Surat is one of the mast ancient 
cities in India, being mentioned in 
the Kamayuna, a Hindoo pocm of 
sreat antiquity. After the discovery 
of the passage to the East by the 
Cape of Good Jlope, it was much 
yroquented by vesscls belonging fo 
all Furopean‘nations, who exported 
from hence pearls, diamonds, amber- 
srise, civet, musk, gold, silks, and 
cottons of every description, spices, 
fragrant woods, indigo, ‘saltpetre, 
and all other objecte of Indian traf- 
fic. Ffom hence also great niulti- 
tudes of pilgrims embarked for Ara- 
bia; on which account Surat.‘vas 
always considered by the Mahom- 
mcdans of Flindostan.as one of the 
gates of Mecca. In 1612, Captain 
Best received permissiqn to settle 
au English factory at Surat, where 
he left ten persons with a stock of 
40001. to purchase goods. The 
Datch did not visit Surat until 1617. 
The French carricd on a considera- 
bie but losing trade with Surat dur- 
ing the first ycars of the 18th cen- 
tury ; ; and having contracted debts 
to the natives, deserted it altogether. 
Some time afterwards, ‘in 1714, a 


company was formed, gt St.\Maloes, 


which dispatched-Ships to the East 
Indics ; yut-atése were seized and 
sequestered at Surat; to liquidate 
the debts of the former company, 


with which the St. Maloes assegiar 


tion had no coneern. 
« InJanuaty, 1664, the Maharatta 
army, under Sevajee, made a- sud~ 
dé aitach on Surat, y: hen thé go-". 
vernor shut himself up in his: eaatle, 
andthe inhabitants ‘fléd" to ‘the: ‘ad-, 
| joining country. In this emergeng’ 
“Sir George Dxinden,’ the ‘chief, 
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‘the rest of the Company’ S servants, 
s}-ut. themselves up .in the -factory. 
ith the Company’s.property, valued. 
. 80,0001. and having fortified -it- 
; well as the shortness of the time: 
would allow, called in the ships’ crews 
to assist in its defence. When attacked, 
they made so brave and vigorous a 
resistance, that they not only pre-: 
served the factory, but the greatest 
part of the town, from destruction, 
for which they afterwards reccived 
the thanks of the Mogul commauder. 
Sirat was attacked, and partially; : 
pillaged, by the Maharattas in 1670,. 
and afterwards in 1702. In April, 
1707, it was again invested by these 
freebooters ; but, having no cannon, 
and few fire arms, they” were unable 


‘to make any progress,. 


Moyen ud Deen, the ancestor of 
the present Nabob of Surat, was an 


, adventurer, who, in 1748,. possessed 


himself of the castle of Surat. His 
successors were Cuttub ud Deen, in 
1763; Nizam ud Deen, in 1792; and 
Nassir ud Deen, in. 1800; all in- 
vested. by the. East Iudia Company. 
The existing system of internal go- 
vernment having been found inade- 
quate to the protection of the per- 
sons and property of the inhabitants, 
on the 13th of May, 1800, a treaty 
was concluded with Nassir ud Deen, 
the reigning Nabob of Surat, by 
which he agreed, thatthe. manage- 
ment of. the. city and district of Su- 
rat, and the administration of civil 
and criminal justice, | should he ex- 
clusively vested in the British go- 
vernment. . The. latter engaged to 
pay the nabob. ‘and his heirs one lack 
of rupees annually, and also a pro- 


portion of one-fifth of the | sw- 


plus annual revenue, dedugting all 
charges ; for satifaction i in which re- 
spect, a vakeel on the part of, the 


- nabob to have . Jiberty, ‘to. examine 


the accounts, The residue of the 
_Teyenug to be.at the disposal of the 
Biitish,, government. By the treaty 
of 1803, the Maharattas were com- 
pelled to. abandon ‘all their vexatious 


y’ claims. on this city.::;Prior to the en- 


tite dminiatration , being vested in: 
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the British, the surrounding countr 
was much infested by bands of arme 
thieves, who committed depreda 
tions close ic the walls, and some- 
times even in the strects of Surat. — 

Travelling distance trom Bombay, 
177 miles; from Poonah, 243 ; from 
Oojain, 309; trom Delhi, 756; and 
from Calcutta, by Nagpoor, 1238 
miles. (Parliamentary Reports, 
Bruce, Treaties, Sonnerui, Anquetil, 
Asiatie Kegister, &c.) 

Suriico.—A small fort and town 
belonging te the Spaniards, situated 
at the northern extremity of the 
Jsland of Magindanao, on the banks 
of a river, which flows from a lake 
inland. The roadsted here is good 
during both monsoons, but in the 
offing, where the Passage is narrow, 
the tides are said torun with great 
strength. (Forrest, &e.) 

Sunour.—A_ large village, pos- 
sessed by independent uative chiefs, 
in the province of Agra, 55 miles 
S. W. from the city of Agra. Lat. 
26°. 51. N. Long. 77° 8’, E. This 


place is surrounded witli a mud wall, . 


and has within a square mud fort, 
with a double wall and ditch.’ - 
SurRooL.—A town in the pro- 
vince of- Bengal, district of Birb- 
hoom, 53 miles 8S. W. by S. from 
Moorshedabad. 
Long. 879: 42. E. 
Sursuty River, (Sarasiwati).— 
This river bas its source’ in the hills, 
which bound the north-east extre- 


mity of the province of Dethi, trom: 


whence it flows in a south-west di- 


rection towards the province of Aj- 
mecr, Where its stream is ‘lost ainong. 
the sands of that arid region. Sa- 
raswati also the name of many” 


smaller rivers all over Hindostan. 
Sursuty, (Saraswatt)—A town, 


belonging’ te native chiefs, in the 


provinee of' Delhi, situated: on the 
west side of a river s#@the same 


Lat. 23°, 89". N e' 


ssituated on its banks. 


. 79% 
near the ancient canal of Sultan Fe- 
roze, 60 miles N. W. from the city 


of Dellii. Lat. 29°. 20!. N. Long. 


76°. 30’. E. 

SutTaLury.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Backer- 
guuge, 108 miles E. from Calcertta. 
Liat. 22°. 38", N. Long, 9u°. 10’. E. 

SurcHana--A town in the Guj- 
rat leninsula, situated to the east of 
Noanagur, to the Jam of which city 
it-belongs. An extensive fishery is 
carried on along this part of, the 
Guif of Cuteh, and the dried fish 
are transported to the interior on 
camels aud bullocks, These pearl 


oyster is also found here, andeise 


° rd 
made a source of revenue. (Mac- 
murdo, &c.) 


SuruLese, (Satadru, with an hun- 


dred Bellies, or Channels). —'This 
river has its source in the lofty Hi- 
malaya ridge of mountains, frogn 
whence it flows in a southarly di- 
rection, bounding the province of 
Lahore to the east. At Bellaspoor, 
whet! it enters Hindostan, the 
stream is 100 yards broad when the 
Waters are at the lowest. About 
the middle of its course it is joined 
by the Beyah, when the united vo- 
lume takes the name of Kirah; alter 


which they do not mix their waters. 


with the other rivers of the Punjab, - 


but fall into the Indus, about 80. 
niles below Moultan. The Sutn- 
leje, affer its junction with the 
Beyah, is *the Hyphasis of Alexan- 


der, and is navigable 200 miles . 


above its copflux with the Tadus. 
I'he Teng) of itS"Couse, including 
the windings, may be estimated at. 
600 iniles. 
it is described as follows: . 


“he Sutalcje, formerly called 


By Abul Fazel, in 1582, - 


Shetooder, whose source is in the — 


mountains of Ghablore. Rooper, 


Matchwareh, and Ludchauneh, are, 


uname, 108 milcs ‘N.“W-: -ffsm: ‘the, passed these places, it runs to Bowh 


city of ‘Delhi,  L 
Long. 75°. 29°, Fue eee! 


SusEDooy.—A_ smull town, pas-, ; 


sessed by independeiit native chicfs, 


in‘ the provinée “of Delhi, 'sittiatet!’* Siva).— 


Lat:: 29°, 13%, N.° Ferry, where it unites with thg river 

Poe 2 © Beyah, anciently called Beypasha.” . 
(Rennel, Abil Fdeel, Wilford, $c.) 
(Sivalaya, the® Abode of 


Bw aLLy, 


‘town in the province of 


After hi¥ing ’ 
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Grajrat, situated at the mouth of the 
Tuptie River, 20 miles W. by S. 
from Surate Lat.22° 50 N. Long. 
727.5% BL. oe 
- S¥poausy.—A small town-in the 
province af Agra, 20 miles N. by FE. 
froin the city of Agra, Lat. 27°. 30. 
N. Lone, 27% 57°, Be 
Syparporum.—A town in the Car- 
natic, Somiles N,N. W, from) Ma- 
dras, Lat, 149.114. N. Long. 79°. 
40. . 
Syiin—aA large fortified town ip 
the province of Guirat, district of 
Chalawara, "Phe south of this town 
marks the boundary of Cottiwar, 
“ard hege Gujrat Peninsula may be 
considered as terminating. ‘This 
place is larger than Wankanceer, but 
not so well fortitied. It belongs to 
f Rajpoot chieltain, but, like all 
others in this neighbourhood, paysa 
trabute to the Gujcowar. A very 
Jarge sicet of water covers the south 
face of the tow. (Alacmurdo, ec.) 
‘Syriam.—aA town in the Birman 
empire and province of Pegu. “Lat. 
16°. 49/.°N. Longe. 96°. 177. FB. In 
the year 1744 the British factory at 
this piace was destroyed by the con- 
tending parties, during the wars of 
the BirmanS and Peguers, which 
were carried on with the most sa- 
vage Jcroeity. . 


di 


TananeLian. — A towa, iif the 
Maharatta. territories, in the pro- 
vinee of Malwah, 32 miles W. from 
Cojain, Lat. 23°. 16. N. Long. 75°. . 
20’. E. 

Tancas [s_z.-——One of the Phi- 
lippines,. situated dae south of. Lu- 

ezen, aadof a verv irregular shape. 
lu icneth it may be estimated at 30¢ 
miles, by three ihe average breadth. 

Tacgstum.—.\ town in the Car- 
matic, 40 miics W, from Madras¢§ 
Lat. 18° 4.4N. Ling, 79° 50’, E. 

TaAGAL-©A Dutch establishment 
ou “he north coust of Java, where 

e @¢ 


. c108°. 55’, EK. 
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here is a resident to receive the con- 
ributions furnished by the chief, and 
o deposit them in the Company’s 
warehouses, Lat. 6°. 444. S. Long. 


"Fhis is a large village, built at 
the Lottom of a mountain, on which 
there is a volcano, aad inhabited 
equally by Javanese and Chinese. 
The mountain is a remarkable ob- 
ject viewed trom the sea, having, 
owing to the eruptions, the appear- 
agice of a high tower, with an in- 
cination to one side. «Zumbe, ¥e.) 

"PAGOLANDA. -— A small island, 
about 20 miles in circumference, si- 
tuated off the north-casternextremily 
of Celebes. Lat. 2° 10’. N. Lone. 
125°, 5. I: 

This island is populous, and plen- 
tifully supplied with provisions, threc 
chopping knives being the. price of a 
bullock, and one will purchase LOOQO 
cocoa nuts. The Dutch formerly 
kept a few soldicrs here, and a 
schoolmaster to convert the inha- 
bitants, who are deseribed as pork- 
eating Pagans, which is a grand dis- 
tinction among the Malay islands. 
(Forrest, &c.) - 

Tanes.—A town in the province 
of Cutch, of which it was the ca- 
pital when Abni [azel wrote, A. D. 
niger Lat, 23°. 17’. N. Long. 70°. 

‘Tanmoor.—A town in the Nabob 
of Oude’s territories, 62 miles N. by 
i. fron’ Lucknow. Lat. 27°. 41. N. 
Long. 819. 10". BK. - ; 

' Taunesin, (Z’Aanusar).—An an- 
¢ient town in the Seik territorics, in 
the province of Delhi, 90 miles N. 
by W. from the city of Delhi. Lat. 
30° N. Long. 76°. 30’. KE. By Abul 
Fazel, in 1582, it is described as fol- 
lows: | 

“Vahnesir 1s, held sacred by the 
Hindoos... The River, Sursuty, to 
which the ®indcos pay great. adora- 


tion, runs pastit.” In the vicinity is 


a-lake called -Khoorkhet, to which 
pilgrims come from far to worship 
and besto® gharity. - 

. ** Fhis wasthe seene of the war of 
the: ‘Mahabharat, .Qut of the im- 
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mense mnHitude of forees on the on 
side, atid: the troops of Iudhishter vf 
the other, only 32 persons survived 
the slaughter, of which number tou 
were of the crmy of Doorjodhen,, 
viz. Keeracharij, a Brahmin, who 
had been preceptor to the Cooroos 
and Pandoos, 2d. Ashotaman, who 
had exercised the sscne office, 2d. 
Keerat Birman, of the Jadown tribe. 
4, Sujcy, who dreve the chariot. of 
Driterashter. "Phe other cight sur- 
vivors were of the Pandoo anny, vig. 
the five Vandoo brothers: Satiek, of 
the Jadown tribe; Hujtash, who was 
Doorjedhen's brother by another mo- 
ther: and Krishna, whose fame is so 
aniversal as to render any accent 
of him winceessary. Near this place 
stood the ancient city of LHustia- 
poor.” 

When taken by Mahmood of Ghiz- 
niin A.D. LOU, Talinessir was still 
the capital of a powerful kingdom, 
Af present it Is the next town of im- 
portance to Pattiaiuh, in the Sirhind 
district, and is stHl held in high reli- 
vious veneration by the Obindoos. 
The inhabitants of the surrounding 
country are chiefly Jaats, many of 
whom have become Sciks; and there 
are also afew Raypoots of low caste. 
(Abul Fuzel, Sir J. Malcolin, G. Tho- 
mias, NC.) 

"Tatsoon.—aA districtin. Northern 
Hindostan, tributary te the Ghoor- 
Khali Rajah of Nepaul, and forming 
mt of the country of the 24 Rajahs. 

fo the south it is bounded by- the 
British ‘Terriani, belonging: to the 
district of Bettiah in Bahar; but 
the interior has never been exptored. 
Like the rest of Northern Hindostan 
itexhibMs an irregularly mountain- 
ous surface, and it is khown to be 
bat thinly inhabited. 

Wannom—A? town ‘in: Northern 
Hindostan, belonging to the Ghoor- 
Khali Rajah of Nepath 
25 miles N. W. fiom Goreah; the an 
cient capital of the reigning: dynasty. 
Lat. ase 41. N.- Bong, 9 16K 

Tankan.—A town ind fortress in 
the provinee of Cateh, situated about 
30 miles S. B. ‘from ‘Lrckpal “Bua- 


wihiated about» 35'.-F.- 
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der, on the road from that place to” 
Mandavee, a sea-port in the Galf of 
Cuich., 

The fortress is an ircewular build. 
ing, defended by round towns, flank- 
ed by a large fank on cach side; the ' 
town on the. south, and the sulitiths 
on the west. @The inhabitants ‘are 
numerous, and principally Hindoos. 
The surrounding country is well cal- 
tivated, and the soil a hes avy sandy 
oa ' (Manfield, 5c.) 

WGAUW.—A_ town in the Maha- 
ratte terrilories, in the province of 
Bejapoor, 17 miles N. by W. from 
Merriteh, Lat. 169. 47’, N. Long. 

76°.55', . 'Phis place w ras for titer 
by Purseram Bhow ; and, 1n 1792, 
was considered as the capital of his 
territories, being at that period the 
residence of his family. 

TALNERE.—A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province sot 
Khandesh, situated on the north 
bank of the Tuptee River, 92 miles 
west from Boorhanpoor. Lat. 21°. 
WAN. Lou. 74° 58’. B. Abul 
Pazel describes it as the tapital of 
Aditi Shah, the first independent 
sovereign of Khandesh, A.D. 1406, 

"TAMARACHERRY.—A swnall juland 
town in the province of?Malabar, 2! 


miles N, LE. from Calieut. Lat, 119. 


21.N. Long. 76% 34. 5, 
From the district around. this 


place trom two to 300 teak trees may 
be procured annually, and an equal 
uiunber of the viti or black woed. 
Although this be an iniard country, 
and conse dioull sgt so favourable 
for The sfroduction éf cocoa nut 
pals, ct trees of that description 
oceupy )y far the greater part of the 
high lands. (CF. Buchanan, Ve.) 
’Tamrsu.—A. town in the Maha-. 


~ yatta territories, in the province of 


Bejapoor, 70 miles south from Poo- 
nab: Lat. 17° 20%. N. Lous ive 

TaMBeaKin.—A small village in 
Northern ‘Hindostan, helongins to 
%he Ghoorkhali Rajah of Nep paul. 
Lat. 27°. 25! “NN. ad Long. RHP 30". I. 

"Nhe mines of copper 4u the vici- 
nity of this place are nearly.exi@ust- 
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edsbut other veins have been dis- 
eovered, and are worked at no great 
distance frqm hence, ‘The ‘ininers, 
who: are of the Agrye: caste, move 
about from place to place -as their 

* discoveries of the metal offer occa- 
sioh, (Kavipatrick, §e.) 

Tamut.—Phis is the proper “‘na- 
tional appellation of the Sudras of 
all the eastern side of the south of 
India; and the Pracrit Bhashain, or 
vulgar dialect ofthe country, is thgre- 
fore called tho language of the Ta- 
muls, It is principally spoken in the 
tract from the south of Telingana as 
far as Cupe Comorin, and from the 

=Seagt yt Coromandel to the great 
range of hills, including the greatcr 
part of the Barramahal, Salem, and 
the country now called Coimbetoor, 
along which line it is bounded to 
he. west by the province of Malabar. 
Reth language and people are, by 


those «f Karnata, called Arabi and - 


Tigular; and the ‘Tamul Brahmins 
_ designated Dravida Brahmins. © By 
Europeans this language is misciiled 
Malahars? (Wilks, F. Buchanan, §c.) 
Tanan.—A town in the province 
of Gujrat, 41 miles E. by N. from the 
city of Surat. 
Long. 73°..41’. E. 
‘TANAKEKE Istz.—A small island 
about 12 miles in circumference, 
surrounded by a cluster of smaller 
ones, and situated off the S.W. ex- 
tremity of Celebes. Lat. 5°. 30’. S. 
Long. 19° 10. E. : 


' This island was formerly given up 


by the Dutch to the 
service; many of the smal 
inhabited, and others people 
Buggesses. (Stavorinus, ¥c.) 
Vanp.in, (or Larrah).—A town in 
the province of Bengal, adjacent to 
the rains of the ancient city of Gour. 
Lat. 21°. 49’, N. Long. 88°. 16’: E. 
«J. A.D. 1564, Soliman Shah, one 
of the Bengal sovereigns of the Shere 
Shah dynasty, made this‘ place‘ his 
capital gstceming the-situation more 


Malays in their 
are un- 
by the 


Lat. 21°, 21’. N.. 


‘«diyand werk 
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ittle remaining of this place, except 
le rampart; and, owing to the sur- 
unding swamps, it has never becn 
onsidcred healthy by Europeans. 
eDimitics and clotlis, resembling dia- 
per and damask linen, are made in 
this-neighbourhood. (Stewart, Ren- 
nel, §e.) : 

Tanete.—A town and small prin- 
cipality, situated half way between 
Fort Rotterdam and the Bay of So- 
rian, Lat: 4°, 14’. 8S. Long. 119°. 
3¢. i. In 1776 this petty state was 
tributary to the Dutch, and governed 
bya female. (Starorinis §c.) 

Vanjgore.—A district in the South- 
ern Carnatic, situated between the 
10th and 12th degrees of north lati- 
tude. ‘Yo the north it is bounded 
by the River Cauvery; on the south 
by the sea; to the cast it has also 
the sea; and on the west Trichino- 
poly and the polygar’s territory. 

This little principality is entitled 
to the second rank among all the 
provinces of Hindostan for agricul- 
ture and valued rent, the first being 
assigned to the district of Burdwan 
in Bengal. For the purposes of ir- 
rigation prodigious mounds have 
been raised at Coilady to prevent 
the waters of the Cavery from rejoin- 
ing those of the Coleroon atter they 
have separated near Trichinopoly. 
From this sonthern branch of the 
river canals are conducted in all di- 
rections, which, by means of em- 
bankments and rescrvoirs, are di- 
verted into every field, and fertilize 
a tract of country from Devicotta to 
Point Calymere, which would otber- 
wise remain a barren sand. ‘I'he in- 
habitants of this district are uncom- 
monly industrious and expert in hus- 
bandry ; there is consequently but ‘a 
very small proportion of: waste land 
comparcd with what is seen in some 
of the neighbonring territories. 'The 
Wikvation are nearly 
equal, being avout 50 per cent. each. 


‘ +From a‘ report on the affairs of 


healthy than that of Geur. In 16606 Tanjore, iu. 1807, it appears the pro- 
Sultan Shujah was Veteated near ‘to - vince then ‘consisted of. 5873 town- 
this by Méer Jumla, the generalof' ships.” Of this number there are 
his- @rother Aurengzebe. There ‘is* 1807-townships, ‘in Which onc indi- 
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vidual holds the whole undivided 
Jands; 2202 of which the property i 

held by several persons having their 
distinct and separate estatcs; and 
1774 the landed property, in which 
is held in common by all the Mec- 
rassdars, or proprietors of the village, 
who contribute labour and receive a 
share of the crop in the proportion 
of their respective properties. The 
same report states, that the number 
of Mcerassdars, who are Brahmins, 


are - - e+ = + - = 17,149 

Of Sudras, including native 
Christians - - - - 423,442 
Slahominedans - - - 1,457 
Total 62,048 


The Mahommedans here stated 
are all Lubbics, descended from in- 
dividuals of that faith, who emigrated 
trom Arabia in the early part of the 
eighth century, during the tyrannical 
reign of Hijaj ben Yusef, 

he principal articles exported | 
from the ports of this district. to Ma- 
dras, are indigo, cocoa nuts, rice, 
srain, paddy, lamp oil, with some 
piece goods, ‘The remaining articles, 
trom their description, appear to 
have been first received. from the 
eastward, Ceylon, or the Malabar 
Coast, and afterwards sent to Ma- 
dras. ‘These consist of betel nut, 
tin, pcpper, tortoise eas a a 
rack, I'rincomale wood, and hing. The 
imports into this province from Ma- 
dras are sinall in quantity and value, 
and are composed chiefly of: articles 
for the European troops. and resi- 
deuts, with some jron hoops, cam-. 
phor, raw silk, silk piece goods, an- 
chors, iran of yarious. sorts, guunies, 
planks, and long pepper roots. . 'The 
sea ports of mést commerce are Tran- 
quebar, Nagore, Negapatam, Cari- 
eal, and Devicotta,,.. |; — 
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remain untouched. In almost. every” 
village there is a pagoda with a lotty 
gatcway of massive, but not inele- 
gant architecture, where a great 
number of Brahmins are maintained, 
cither by the revenues formerly at- 
tuched to them, or by an allowatige 
fron government, On all the greai 
roads leading to these sacred places 
are choultrics, built for the accom- 
modation of pilgrims. ‘The Brah- 
mins are here the chief holders of 
land, and perform ahnost cvery office 
of husbandry, except holding the 
plough. They are all extremely loyal 
to the British for the protection they 
rogcive, and also for an allowarses. 
granted by the government 6145,000 
pagodas annually, which is distri-. 
buted for the su:port of the poorer 
temples. 

In. the remote times of Hindov 
antiquity, T anjore was distineuishgd 
geographically by the name of Chola 
Desa, : from whence. originated by 
several corruptions the word. Core- 
mantel, and in native manuscripts. 
its sovercign is still designated the 
Cholia Rajah. The present race are 
descended from Liccoice, a Maha- 
ratta chief, (the brother of Sevajce), 
who, in A. D. 1675, cofiquered the 
city and provinee, which have been 
retained by the same dynasty ever 
since ; the Maharatta being the pro- 
per language of the Tanjore. court. 
The expedition of the British troops 
intu Tanjore, in 1749, was the first: 
wartare in-which they were engaged 


against the forces of a native prince ; 
aud it iro’ attetteccesfal as to its 
main olfect, the restoration ofa de- 
posed . Rajah of Tanjore, who had 
applied for assistance ta the governor 
of Fort St. Dayid. . ae 
_Sersajee, the present rajah, is the. 
adopted son of Tuljajce, who diz 
in..A...D...1786. He was caret 


The escent. béting never. seducated ‘under .a. most respet e. 


actually occupied “tS territory, or. 
effected any pernnugedt. establish: 

ments in it, the .Hindod, religion jias- 
becu prescrvedin considgrable splene - 
dour, aud. their, anciqnt places. of . 
worship, with thew vast.cndawments, . 


Danish..missionary,, Mr. Schwarts,- 
and. among. Christians, yet he con~- 


tinued a — adherent to the- 


Brahminieal . 


ines and supersti- 
tions... In every. other respect le is: 
a.man of jiberal:sentiments,zad, gar- 
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ticularly. indulgent to the Danish 
missionaries who live in bis country, 
whose conduct does honour to the 
Christian name. Vehile yet an in- 


depenleut prince he protected their, 


sehools,: which were fostered by his 
alti tutor, Mr. Sehwarts; and ex- 
tended his kindnesseto the Roman 
Catholies also, wha, ine 1785, were 
estimated at 10,000) persops, Even 
the Brahinins in this province ap- 
pear to have relaxed a little, as they 
have procured a printing press, whic h 
they dedicate to the glory of their 
gods. 

In 1799 a comomitation of subsidy 
waag cllected, and the territory cof 
‘fanjore subjected to the British au- 
thority, Ou this event the rajah re- 
served fo himses several palaces, 
the Tranguebar tribute of 2000 
* chuckrums, a clear allowance of one 
Igck of rupees annually, and one- 
_ filth ef the surpiis revenues after 
payment of the civil and military 
disbursements, which ameunts to 

nearly twice as much more. “As a 
_, particular favonr he was allowed to 

retain the two forts of Tanjore, which 
he keeps in excellent repair, and 
garrisoned with 1500 men. The pro- 
vince now forms onc of the districts 
under the Madras Presidency, and 
the arrangement has proved equally 
advantageous to the inhabitants and 
tothe British. (Lord Valentia, Witks, 
‘Parliamentary Reports, Reunel, I. 
Grant, Bya Paolo, Se. 42.) 
Taxnsgorne.—A city in the Southern 


Carnatic, the eae district of 
Lat, go rey N. 


the SMe HAME 
Long. 78°. 12',5. 

This city rT dy two. for- 
tresses, both of which are given np 
10 the rajah ; but.on the exigence of 
Mar, the British have a right by 
treaty to re-occupy them. The small 
wlgrt is a nile in circumicrence, very 
“Stroh, and in good repair. 
walls. are Jofty,.and built of large 
ston:s, and on ‘the corners of the 
ramparty arc cavalicgs.. The ditcls, 
which is broad ait! ace, is cut out 
of the: solid rock, and has a well 
-feraied giacis. Ht joins on. one side 


The. n 


{ 


‘hat. 309, 51% 


.N. Long. 7:.°% é; 


“ef a poor vi 


ope tae 


“to the large fort where the rajah re- 


sides, which is fortified ina similas 
manner. 

Nhe small fort contains the ecle- 
brated pagoda, the chief building of 
whieh isthe finest specimens of the 
pyramidical temple in’ THindostan, 
Withinis a bull carved from a block 
of black granite, an excellent: ex- 
wuple of Uindoo sculpture. From 
one of the cavalicrs there is a beaa- 
tilul view. "Fhe pagoda forms the 
paroain: then appears the large 
ort with the rajah’s palace aud tem- 
ples, behind which a rich country is 
seen covered with rice fields and 
clumps of trees, and beyond afl a 
Chain of lofty mountains. Phe River 
Casery here is at the dighest when 
the periodical rains prevail in My- 
sore, 

iy remote ages this was the great 
seat of learning in the South of In- 
dia, and here the almanacs were 
farmed, according to which the vear 
1800 of the Christian era corres- 
ponds with the vear 1722 of Saliva- 
hanam, and the 4901 of the Cali 
Vag: which ree koning diflers one 
year in the former era, ‘and seven in 
the fatter from that used do Karnata. 
The British were repnised trom be- 
fore Tanjore in A.D. 1740, and if 
was besieged. without success by M. 
Lally in b7dk8, | 

ant raveHing distance from Madras, 

} onies ; from Serimpapatam, 237 ; 
a: aa from Cale tita, 123 miles. (Lord 
Valeutia,, BF. Buchanan, PRennel, \e.) 
-PANKSAL—A town iat the Scik 
territorics, on the novth-casiern fron- 
er of the provines: of Deihi, 10 
miles north from the city of Delian. 

N. Long. 768.005 1. 
(Lanur:.---A town aa 


é he 
ANORE, 
Bu miles 


the sea coast of Malabar, 
S. by i. from Cylient. Fiat. WS. Ge’, 
¥. E. 'Phis was fer 
merly a: Phase fit considciabie noite, 
but is tow fae ed to the cendiiaa 
Pie 

"PANNA. (Thana). —A town and for- 
tress on the Island of Salsette, which 
command the.passage (here 200 yards 
broad). betw cen the islaud aud the 


TASSISUDON. 


Maharatta territorics in the provinep 
of Anrangabad, Jat. 199. 10" N. 
Long. 75°. 51. 1. 

The fort is small, but well built, 
and although not complete is a strong 
fortification, and always kept in the 
highest order, It is usually gar- 
“risoned by a battalion of sepoys, and 
a company of European artillery trom 
Bombay. The town 15. strageling, 
but not large, and has several Por- 
turuesc churches, with a number of 
Christian inhabitants. (Aver, \e. 
ye.) 

‘Tapanooty.-~A_ British settle- 
ment in Sumatra, situated ona small 
island at the bottom of the Bay of 
‘Tapanooly, on the N. W. shore, dist- 
ant about two and a half or three 
iniles. Ships that have cargoes to 
dispose of go round and anchor to 
the castward, in eight fathors wa- 
ter, and haye arope from the shore 
to swing by. Lat. 19. 40’. N. Loug. 
95°. 50’. E. 

The Bay of Tapanooly, with the 
Tsland of Mansalar, forms one of the 
finest ports in the world; composed 
of such a complication of harbours 
Within each other, that it is asserted 
wt large ship might lic so hid among 
them, as not to be discovered with- 
out a laborious research, This inlet 
stretches into the heart of the Battas 
country, with whom a considerable 
trafic is carried on, and timber for 
masts and spars is to. be procured in 
the various creeks; but not being in 
the general tract: for. British vessels, 
this harbour has been Jittle frequent- 
ed for naval purposes, be ged 

The large hima cockle (chama 
gigas) abounds in this bay, one of 
Which that was carried to England 
measured three feet three inches in 
its longest diameter, and two fect 
one inch across, "Phe substance of 
the shell is, in g@neral, pertectly 
white, and several} 
roc-of this cockle Wall sometime 
weigh six pounds, an’ the tish 
together, when cleared of the shell, 
from 20 (0 30 pounds, ,Ohe method 
of taking them in deep water.is by 
thrusting a bamboo between the 
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valves as they lie open, which i” 


made fast by the immediate closure 
of the shell. Ino this bay are also 
found most beautiful corallines and 
inadreposes. 
In 1760 'Tapanooly was tiken by® 
a squadron of trench ships wenger 
the Compte gj Estaing ; and, in Oct. 
1809, being nearly delenecless, it 
was again taken by a French squa- 
dron, and plundered with every cir- 
eumstance of atrocity aud brutality. 
Cones: dy'more, Ve.) ; 
APOOL.——A_ small ishind, one of 


‘the Sooloo Archipelago, situated due 


south from the priucipal Sovloo Fale, 
‘Rhis isa small ishiud with pleut sak 
fresh water, and aboundtis With 
small cattle, goats, and vains, being 
cultivated to the top. (Dadrymple, 
Se. Ve.) 

‘Parabip.—A town in the Maha® 
ratta leiritories, in the provineesots 
Aurangabad, ot niles SS. A. from 
Surat, Lat, 2u°. 33’. N. Long. 74°. 
20’. E. | 

"rnnaAR—A sinall district in the 
province of Allahabad, situated be- 
tween the 25th and 26th degrees of 
north latitude, and bounded on the 
north by the dumaa, near its con- 
fluence with the Gangé@s, ‘This dis- 
trict was forined duriug the reigu of 
Aurengzebe, of postions of laud dis- 
maemembered from the adjoiuing di- 
Visions. oe 

"Parrabroor,— A town in the 
province OF Bahar, 99 nules B.S. BE. 
from Paton. Lat. 269 9. N. Lone. 
869. 46, 

TOTS MO? Ladissoo Jouna, 
—A civ in Northern Hiidostan, ia 
the province a: sotan, of whieh it 
is the capital, and the residence of 
the Deb Ratah. bat, 27% So, ws, 
Loar, 809°. 3G. b. 

'Siis towo stands ina hiehly cui- 
tivated valley, about three miles ip 


hweAhick, The eleueth, by one in breadth; %- 


sected by {ke Cehintchien River, the 
banks of whieh are lined with wil- 


dows. On the surcoundiug  mout- 


tains aru soinc tanber trees, inter- 
mixed with fir and pie, ead a great 


yariciy of dlowerlug shrubs, - dhe 


—_ 


soo 
elimate -cenerally is described as 
being remarkably salubrious. 

The castle or palace of ‘l'assisudon 

is situated near the centre of. the 
Aalleg and is a building of stone of 
a quadrangular form. The walls arc 
3Q fet high, and are pierced below 
with very small windows, apparently 
more for the purpose of admitting 
air than light. The citadel is a very 
lofty building, consisting of seven 
stories, cach ‘from 15 to 20 feet high. 
From the centre of these rise a square 
piece of masonry, which supports a 
canopy of copper richly gilt, sup- 
posed to be immediately over the 
adel Maha Mvonce. ‘The Deb Re- 
jah ot bootan dwelts in the citadel, 
on the fourth story from the ground. 

Near to this city are a long linc of 
sheds, where the workmen are em- 
ploy ed forging brazen gods, and va- 
riaus other or naments disposed about 
their religions edifices, here is here 
also'n considerable manufacture of 

aper, made from the bark of a trce 
named deah, which grows in Preéat 
abundante near to ‘lassisudon, but 
‘is not produced adjacent to Bengal. 
{t is very strong, and capable of 
being woven, when gilt by way of 
ornament, ihto the texture of silks 
and satins. (Ziurner, Sc.) 

Tatra, (Zedttah).—A district for- 
merly contained in the great soubah 
of Mooltan, but in modern times 
transferred to that of Sinde, and its 
dimensions much circumscribed. ‘l'o 


the north it is hounded by Sinde; on 


the east it 
‘Wesert ; 
Baloo 


the south by the seaz,.te 
has Cutch Fd fie Sait: 
and on the west the sea au 
chistan. Its limits at present com- 
prchend merely the Delta of the 
Indus, which may be estimated at 
150 miles in length, by 50 the ave- 
rage breadth. By Abul Fazel, in 
ag? it is described as follows : 
Formerly sircar Tatta was ant 
independent territory, but now it 
forms part of ihe cmpire. The length 
trom Behkur to Cufgh and Mekrati 
is 257 coss, and thé’ breadth, from the 
town of "Budeyan to Bunder Lahry, 
megsiités 100 coss; and. again the 


- Serpoor. a 


TATTA, 


ae 
freed from Chinder of Behkur tc 
Beykaneer, is 60 coss. On the cust 
lies Gujrat; on the north Beykur and — 
Sewee; on ‘the south the sea, and on 


_ the west Cnteh (Gundava) aiid Mek- 


ran. Alere is now called 'l'atta and 
Debiel, Here the northern moun- 
tains form several branches. one os 
which rans to Candahar. Another 


branch commences on the sea c oast, 


goes to the town of Koubhar, w here 
iti is called Ramguy, and from henco 
oreeds to Sewistan, where it ts 
called Lucky. If{ere are a consi- 
derable tribe of Baloochees: called 
Kulmany. ‘hey are 20,090 families, 
and can raise 10.000 choice cavalry. 
Camels are bred here. Another chain 
of mountains runs trom Schwan to 
Seewee, where it is called Khutter. 
Here dwell a tribe’ named Nomurdy, 
“In ‘Tatta the winter is so modde- 
rate that there is no occasion for 
furs, and iu summer, excepting in 
Sewistan, the heat is not excessive. 
The inhabitants travel chietly by 
water, and possess. not less than 


40,000 boats. Here are iron mine $ 
and salt pits. Rice is fine and in 
abundance. At the distance of 12 


miles from 'Tatta is a quarry of yel- 
low stone, which is cut to any size, 
and used for building. The tood of 
the inhabitants is chiefly fish and 
rice. They dry fish in the sun, and 
also extract oil trom them, which 
they use in boat building. i: 
“’Patta is now (in 1582) the fourth 

sircar of the soubah of Moolian. 
From the northern borders of ‘Tatta 
to Utch is a range of mouuiitains of 
hard black stones, inhabited hy va- 
rious tribes of Baloochees; and on 
the sonth from Utch to Gujrat are 
sandy mountains, the residence of 
the Ashambehty and other tribes. 
The country frem Behkoor to Nuss 
id’ Ajrcrkote ‘is peopled 
by the SoWaldbnd Jareccheh, aud: 

ther tribes. P Msirear 'T atta, cortain- 
Pag 18 mahals, reveruce 25,999,991 
dams. ‘T'alta became subject to the 
Mahommicdans in the year of the 
Hijera 99. (A. D- 721) during the 
Culipliat of Walid.” 


a? 
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Since-Abul Fazel wrote this dit trict has been under the goverment™ 
trict has experienced a gradual de- of the Amecrs of Siude, and sub- 
cay, which has of late years been so jected to every specics of extortion 
‘mach accelerated, that the country and oppression. ‘The city and dis- 
is indauger of becoming a barren _ trict of 'fatta are said to yield a re- 
desert. Although resembling, in” venue of 145,000 ripces per atmum ; ? 
many of their geographical features, the district of Sunkree 80,000 5 €« 
w~the Delta of the Indus presents, in rachie Bunder 110,000; and Dha- 
other respects, a remarkable cons raja, 80,000. The district of Kuk- 
trast to that of the Ganges. From ralce is asserted to have preduced 2 
the sea-coast to the city of ‘Tatta revenue of six Jacks of mmpees during 
scarcely any thing is to be seen the government of the -Calories, 
but an arid sandy country, covered which is now reduced to 190,000 r- 
in different places with the milk pes, ‘The territory situated betwen 
bush, and other shrubs peculiar to the salt andsfresh Water branches of 
sterile lands, and alinost destitute of the river is said to yield 91,000 r- 
fresh water, which must be procured pegs per annum. Vhe whole distrisé— 
from animmense depthunderground. contains only one town, wWhicli is 
Here and there low ranges of bare 'Tatta. 

scraggy hills are seen, but searcely © "This country was invaded by the 
a vestige of population or cultiva- Mahommedans at a very early pe- 
tion for many miles from the sea. riod alter the promulgation of thai”: 

Between Tatia and Corachie are religion. Caliph Omar dispatched 
many tombs aud ruins, which would) Moghairch Abul Aas, who, sytting 
indicate a state of former prosperity, off (rom Bahrein by sea, attacked the 
very different from its present mi- western parts of the Delta of the In- 
scrable condition. ‘The wells, and dus; ut, mnceting with unexpected 
ofher remains of the ancient city of resistance, he was defeated, and lost 
Bambarah, are still discernible, but his lite. As Omar died in A.D. 641, 

now covered with baubool and other this expedition must have taken 
wild shrubs, and inhabited only by place about 639 or 640. . Othman, 
a few Hindoo devotees. Between his successor, attempied an invasion 
"Vatta and Corachie there is an ine by land; bat, having sent peuple tu 
land lake of considerable extent, surveys the roads, he was deterred by 
and uavigable for small boats, but their report. It does not appear to 
tho water of it is brackish. During have been actually’ subdued by the 
the freshes of the Indus, when at -Mmpéror Acber until 1590, although 
its highest, part of the low country long prior te that period included in 
is inundated. As the city of atta the list of his dominions. _ Since the 
is approached from the sea, the soil fall uF the Slag dynasty it has fol- 
and aspect of the country improve ; lowed vin€ 1a crsinds, and still 
but stil without trees, and almost continuesysubject to the Ameers ot 
destitute of inhabitants. Camels are that extensive proviuge. (Abid Fa- 
bred in this part of the country, the zel, Smith, Maxfield, Wilford, Drum- 
tender parts of the bryushwood serv- mond, fe.) an 
ing thean for forage. a Tarra.—A town belonging to the 
"The natives of India, from Sinde Aaicers of Sinde, the capital of a dis- 
to Goa, use the word danta (a fork) trict of ihe-same name, and situated — 
) signify also bordady gptho sea- near the banks of thé Indas, abeeet 
soast; and know théwd@elta of the 130 miles, by the course of the river, 
Indus under the appellatipn of Side from the sea. Lat. 24°, 44’, N. 


hvo Kanta, which approaches riew¥’y” Lang: 68°. 17' E. Bites of 

to the term preserved in some Latin = This town sTiuds in a yalley, 

maps of Canthi Sind. formed by a range of low rogky hilis, 
Jer about 30 years past this dis-. which, during the fresbes of the Iy- 
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dus, i: innudated; but, being placed Black wood, sandal wood, and san- 
on an eminence, apparently formed al wood oil. 
by ancient-ruins, during the height — Tho Indus is in general shoal op- 
of the rain$ it has the semblance of posite to 'Paita; on whieh account 
anistand, The streets are very nar- boats trading to that city lic off a 
row and dirty; but the houses, al- © smatll village named Begurah, dist- 
Ms yeh irregularly built of mud, aut five thiles 8. E. by S. where the 

Paid straw, and yood, are supe- deepest water is four fathoms, but. 
rior to the Jow huts commouly seen for the most part only two; and the 
in native towns, "Phe better sort of river abuut one mile in breadth, The 
houses are built of brick and Time. strength of the currentis here broken 
‘The old English factory, purchased by ihe small Island of ‘Begurah, 
by the Company in L75L, still re- which is 200 yards from the western 
mnadins, and may be reckoned the bést Wank of the river. The boats used on 
house, not ouly in ‘Patta, but in the the Indus are flat bottomed, square 
whole province of Sinde. All the head and stern, Jow forward, high 
Fgows of this house have ventilators, abafi, and drawing only afew inches 
resémbtng the fisinels of chimne§s, ofwater. Oars are seldom used, the 
which communicate with the roof; boats being usually vither tracked, 
and are intended to promote a cirer- or pushed” along with poles; and, 
lation of air during the hot winds, when the wind is fair, recourse is 
b= henall the windows are shut toex-« had to sails. Their form is bread, 
chile the dust, Yo the southward and very commodious for the pur- 
of thg factory within the towu are poses of travelling. Drom atta to 
the remains of the old fort, which Mydcrabad there are four routes; 
must have been a strung position two by land and two by water, the 
against assailants ignorant ofgartil- shortest of which may be estimated 
lery. tachies, At present there is no at 53 miles. At this place the mon- 
fort, nor is there any military foree soon prevails with cousiderable vio- 
stationed in the own, which is go- lence hetween May and October, 
yverned by a naboh, or deputy, from attended with hard squalls of Uhun- 
the Amceerseat Sind. der, lightning, wind, and rain, 

Latta was originally ‘det. ated by ‘The country around atta is a 
a strony brick wall, with round tow- fine xieh soil, watered by canals from 
ers; but now these are a heap of the Indus, aud partly overflowed 
ruins, and the mosques and pagodas during the freshes, but susceptible of 
that remain exhibit symptoms of ra- the hishest cultivation. On the lull 
pid decay. ‘Phe circwafercuce of of Muckalee, a mile to the west of 
the town is from four to five miles, Tatta, are an amazing number of 
and the nmunber of inhabitants about graves and mausolenms—the habita- 
$5,000. It wasers “tS. actor its tious of the dead greatly exceeding 
commerce and cloth mat factories, in umber those of the living, The 
besides car extensive trade in-orice, tumb ol Mirza Besau is wicommonty | 
wheat, hides, &. bui all this is great- magnificent and well executed ; und 
ly diminished. Che chief exporis is supposed. do haye been ereeted 
are ghee, gaugal or b’dellium, potash, about A. 0. 1622. U consists of 4 
oil, raisins, sultpetre, aniseed, shai- large square stone building, two sto-, 
kun, musk, chintzes, shawls from ries hi, ah havifes a great dome sup- 4 
eon sea carpets, aud a variety ported wgerous pillars, which, 

F drags. ‘Phe iinports are cocua as well as RR Dody of the building, 
te pepper, cardanonis, betcl nut;qqre covere with scuienees extracted 
nulofes, ciunamon, silk, raw and me: - ffam the Koran. Some of the in- 
nufactured, coc neal, broad cloth, scriptions on the uther tombs appear 
bogliporgs, kincobs, » ‘purpe's, qguick- fresh and qhite Jegible, althouga en- 
silyer, fil, iron, stech copper, Icad, graved 1GU years ugo. On the banks. 


TAWLETAWEE. : 
of the Indus, seven miles above Tat4 


fa, is another hill, covered with white 
mosques and tumbs of deceased Ma- 
hominedans, some of the latter of 
considcrable size. Near to one of 
the smallest, which is held in great 
vencration both by Mahomimedans 
2d Uindoos, is a large bone stuck 
upright in the earth, about 18 fect 
long, one thick, and two broad, 
which the natives assert was pro- 
cured from a fish, The hill on which 
these ¢raves are placed, if fortified 
would command the passage of thé 
river. 

Dr. Robertson is of opinion, that 
Tatta is the Patlala of the ancients ; 
but this name more probably referred 
do the city of Brahminabad, which 
appears to have been the capital in 
the remote ages of Hindoo antiquity. 
Hy Abul Mazel it is described as tol- 
flows: 

* "Fhe ancient capital was Brah- 
minabad, which was then a very po- 
pulous city. The furt had 1400 bas- 
dions, a tenab distant from cach 
other; atid to this day there are cou- 
siderable vestiges of this fortifica- 

- tien,” 

The modern city of Tatta is said 
to have been founded by Jam Mun- 
det, the 14th of the Someah dynasty, 
A.V). 1485. It was taken and plun- 
dered by the Portuguese in 1555; 
hut continued in the 17th century an 
extensive and populous city, of great 
commerce, and possessing mauutac- 
tures of silk, Caramnania wool, and 
cottons it was also famous for Hs 
cabinet ware. Most of the Sindean 
eloths exported to Hiudostan, Per- 
sia, and Khorasan, are still manufac- 
tured here, the miserable remains of 
its once flourishing commerce, Which 

a8 not likely to revive under is pre- 
_ ent barbarous and rapacious rulers. 
‘Travelling disarm Bombay, 
41 miles; from Caleug 


1, £502 miles, 
g Smith, Maxfield, iene. 


"Fausrpoorn.—-A towndn the Proms 
i, 


36 uvles E. by N. from the town of 
Purnéah. Lat, 25°. 45’. N. Long. 
8x°. 15’. E 

oo? SF 2 


0 Me Bengal, district of Purneal 


_i the Kanngrah country. 
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TAvLLAH Muokre.—A small vil-“ 
lage in the provinee of Lahore, situ- 
ated cight or nine miles to the north- 
ward of Nadone, the prifcipal town 
Lat. 32°. 
5'.N. Long, 78°, 45’. Ts. 

At this place a small volcanicdire 
issnes from the side of a mountain, 
Where the Hindoos have raised a 
temple, which has long been of cele- 
brity, and the favourite resort of pil- 
erims from the Punjab. (Foster, Se.) 

Vaunpa.—A town in the Nabob 
of Onde's territories, situatcd on the 
south side of the Goggrah River, 35 
niles S. E. from Pyzabed. Lat.26°%. 
33% N. Long. 82°. 38’. 1. Clothe 
of a similar quality to Bengtl cos- 
sacs, and having the scime mane, are 
fabricated in the neighbourhcod of 
this town. 

‘Naurer.—A town in the province * 
of Bengal, district of Monghir, 93 
miles W. NW, froin Moorshedabad. 
Lat. 21°. 31’. N. Long. 86°. 50’. E. 

Tavoy.—A town and district in 
the Bfrman empire, which so late as 
1753 was the seat of an independent 
principality, the existence of which 
was probably prolonged by the dis- 
sensions of the greater powers. Lat. 
14°. 48". NN. Loug. 989.954, Kn 
1790 it was betraved to the Siamese, 
and next year the Birmans were re- 
pulsed in an attempt to recapture it. 
A short time afterwards during the 
same veur they reraincd it by trea-: 
chery, and prt the garrison, consist- 
ing of 3000 Siamese troops, to the 
sword. (Su Cc.) 

Taw ee Ones of the Gi- 
lolo islands, situated within the firs 
degree of south latitude. In length 
it may be estimated at 35 miles, by 
six the average breadth. 

"'VAWEETAWRE.—A cluster of ise 
lands, above 56 in number, in the | 
Eastern Seas, forming part of the __ 
Sevloo Archipelago. Some ard*or~ 
Sale Be , others are high, 

ome low, and not a few are mere 
roeks. ‘The chgin of islands: to the 
S.L. of 'Taweetawee are all low, 
with an infinite number of shoals be: 
tween them, which abotind with si 


ea@-this miserable district. 
south there is little or 0 retin By 
% 


Miles S. W. trom Theraud. 
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The Island of Taweetawce has plen- 
ty of excellent waters, but very few 
inhabitants ; the names of many of 
these small isiands in the Matay lan- 
guage are so indecent, that they dd 
nat adinit of being translated. ( Dal- 
rymple, Ve.) 

"Taya Isne, ( PutloTaya). —A small 
island in the Eastern Seas, situated 
off the east coast of Sumatra. Lat. 
0°. 40... No Lone, 105° 3%. Es. 

In this neighbourhood there are 
many verv small islands scattertd, 
among Which from 50 to 100 chests 
of opium may be dispose «at of; for 
which pepperseold, tin, and rattany, 
aré the returns. The inhabitants 
being all pirates, it Is necessary that 
fradine vessels be well armed, and 
constantly on their guard. (dsdmore, 
&e. Se.) 

TrEary.—A large village, with a 
ort on an adjoiniti hill, in the pro- 
vince of Malwah. Jat. 24° 464. N. 
Long. 79°. 3. 38. ‘This place is with- 
in the district of the Quneha Rajah, 
and is reckoned 25 miles from Chat- 
terpoor, and 32 from Chandree, 
(Hunter, Sc.) 

-"TEESTA RIVER, (Tishtha, standing 
till), —TJlws river has its source in 
the Llimalaya ridge of mountains, 
from whence it flows Ina southerly 
djrection through the Nepaul terri- 
tories, and centers Beugal in the dis- 
trict of Rungpoor; procceding on 
towards the suuth until. it joins the 
Ganges. In Nepaul it is named the 
Yo Sanpod; and, like « uther eastern 
streams, has dite eget age at dil 
ferent parts of its course. 
 VYeerGaum.—A town in the dis- 
trict of Neyer, sitaated about 12 
This 
place has a very large tank, with se- 
veral wells; and the appearance of 
the town is superior {0 most others 
‘To the 


aud much jungle. ‘Téetgaum ac 
knowledges the authority of the ‘The- 
rand chief; but, betig occupied by 
Rajpoot zemindar 8, pays him little 
pt reas BSS . 


a 
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and ave also the site of pearl fishery, { 


"TEMINCHIEN River.— A. river, of 
Boofan, which runs past Tassisudon, 
the capital ; and, being swelled by 
the united streams of the Haichicu, 
and by the Patchieu, which takes its 
course near Paro, finds a passage 
through the mountains, from whence 
itis precipitated in tre mendous ¢2 
faracts; and, rushing with rapidity 
between the high chifls and vast 
stones that oppose its progress, de- 
scends into a valley, a few miles cast 
from Buxedwar, and finally joins the 
Brahmapootra. (Lirner, $c.) 

TeLincaNa.—In the Institutes of 
Acber this region is named Berar, 
bat was only in part possessed by 
that sovereign. Telinga is at once 
the name of a nation, of its language, 
and of the character in which it 
is written. The Telinga language, 
formerly called the. Kalinga, occu- 
pied the space to the eastward of the 
Maharatta, from near Cicacole its 
northern, to within a few miles of 
Pullicut its southern boundary, with 
the intervention of a stripe of terri- 
tory where the Goand tongue was 
used. ‘This tract was divided into 
the Andray and Kalinga countries, | 
the former to the south, and the lat- 
ter to the north of the Godavery, 
At the period of the Mahommedan 
conquest the greater part of these 
united provinces scems to have been 
kuown to that people by the ceneral 
name of ‘Telingana, and Worangole 
as the capital of the whole. he. 
Telingas form a distinct race, and 
still occupy a considerable portion 
of the Decean. By the English and 
other Europeans they were “jormerly 
designated Gentoos, a name un- 
Jnown to any Indian dialect. (Wilks, 
Colebyrooke, Rennel, §c.) 

‘PeLricuery, (Tali Chari). — A 
town on the sea coast of the Mala 
bar Province$.126 miles travelling) 
distances fon pSeringapatam,.. Lat 

11°. 44’, fone. 4 75°. 36’. Fi. 

This AG was jong the chicf set? 
*tiement of the English on the coast 
of Malabar; but, in’ 18v0, the Past 
dindia C onfpany’ s commerce Havin 
. been trausterred ty Mahe, it it has de- 
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clined considerably. The richest riving their names from their capi- | 
natives still reside here, and the in- tals; but both principalities have 
habitants are far more civilized than long been under the pywer of the 
in the other parts of the province. Dutch. _ 

The grounds within the old English The ninth king of 'Tello, Abd al , 
lines are highly culfivated,eand the Kureem, died is 1708, and was suc- 
thriving state of the plantations on ceeded by his son, Mappa Orarivei, 
vie sandy land near the sca shews) who was elected King of Goak in 
that the whole is capable of im- 1712, and ruled over both states un- 
provement. ‘This town is the mart 1111724, when he gave ap that of 
for the best sandal wood brought ‘Tello to his sun Man Rajah, or Ra-- 
from above the Western Ghauts, jah Mooda. ‘To him sacceeded 
and the cardamoms Wynaad, which Cyain Tello, who, in 1759, was a 
are mostly exported from henee, are most inveterate enemy to the Duteh. 
mostly rechoned the best “on the The queen who reigned iu 1775 was 


coast. his daughter, (Scaeurtiuus aud Notes, 
In the year 1800T cllichery, Mahe,  §ct Se.) me ee 


and Darmapatam, formed a circle, — 'Tsnasserim, (Tanengsari). — A 
containing 4481 houses, ocenpied as district in the Lirman empire, ex- 
follows: — By Portuguese, 438; by tending along the sea coast from the 
Alahuminedans, 868; Namburies 11th to the 14th degrees of north 
(Brahmins),9 ; Puttar, Brahouns,16; latitude. ‘The west coast of this 
Rajahs, 2; Nairs, 276; ‘Tiars, 1688; territory is protected {rom the soutl?. 
Mucuas, 258; natives of Carnata, west monsoon, by a counected bar- 
119; male slaves, 91; and female rier of islands, extending 135 miles 
slaves, 70. from north to south, with a strait be- 
In A. D. 1683 the presidency of tweeh them and the main land, from 
Surat established a factory here for 15 to 30 miles broad. The linsuage | 
the purchase of pepper and carda- of the inhabitants of this district, ° 
- moms; and in 1708 the East India denominated Tinnaw by theSiamese, 
Company obtained a grant of the differs considerably from the com- 
fort of Tellicherry from the colastry, mon. Birman, and has many pecu- 
or cherical rajah. During the reign _liaritics. ; : 
ut Tippoo, in consequence of his ‘The natives of this province are 
hostile policy, this settlement was named by the Birmaus Dawayza 
supported at so great au expense, and Bycitza, from the two govern 
aud partook so little of the com- ments of which their country con- 
nerce of the country, that the Bom- sists. ‘They bave most frequently — 
bay government had it in contem- been subject to Siam and Pegu; but 
plation to recommend its being re- at preseat-yeecarg: nuder the sway 
linquished, as an unnecessary and of the Binflaus, (Feriest, Leyden, 
unprofitable factory. (EF. Buchanan, F. Buchdnan, ye.) - 
Dirom, Diawean, Se.) "TENASSERIM.—A town in the Bir- 
TeLtoe-A town in Celebes, and man empire, the capital of a pro- 
formerly the capital of an independ- vinee of the same name, Lat. 11% 
ent principality. Lat. 5°. 6S. Long, 42/.N. Long. 95°. ee 
119°. 30’, Is. : - In 1688 the Court of Dircetors of 
Jn 1667 tie statefof Tello was the Bast Lidia Company ordgge4s 
ounded on the ney the Coe-_ their seryants at Madras ta cndca- 
A two islands sitautédtothe south @vour to obéuin possession of this 
of Nie River Mavos, and to the songs’ place frou the Ning of Siaing and 
it rdached as fur as Fért Rotterdam. afterwards to mig it, ‘In 1759 it 
'helorinces of Goak and Tcllo sre was. taken. from ,Tho. Siamese by, 
both called-Kings of Macassar, al- Alompra, the Birman mondtch, after 
though gash is a separate state, dee a techie resistance, it was thn 
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large and populous, but is now al- 
most a heap of ruins, (Symes, 
Bruce, §e.), | 
TEeRNATE Istr.—One of the small 
Moluccas, about 25 miles in circum- 
ference, situated o:: the west coast 
df Gilolo. Lat, 50..N. Long. 127°. 
20’. EF. ‘ 
White under the Dutch govern- 
ment the province of ‘Ternate in- 
- Cluded the islands of 'Tidore, Motir, 
Machian, and Batchian, which are 
properly the Moluccas, being tke 
original places of growth of the finer 
spices. Larger nutmegs are still 
found in the woods of 'Ternate than 
“my produced at Banda... Althomgh 
all the efficient authority has long 
been possessed by the officers of the 
Datch establishment, a native sove- 
eign, the Sultan of Teruate, has 
continued to execreise certain func- 
tons of sovereignty over the natives 
of thé island, and of some of the 
adiaccut isles. In 1774 his domi- 
nions comprehended the greatest 
part of the north of Gilolo# and 
also a reat part of the north-east 
quarter of Celebes, where are the 
Hutch settlements of Manado and 
“Goruntolu.. Sangir also belonged 
co him and the neighbouring islands 
of Siao, Karakita, ‘Tagulanda, Ban- 
ka, and 'Tellusyani. 
On this island there are three 
mosques for the Mahonimedans, aud 
one church for the Datch, but none 
for the Portuguese, who are become 
as black as the natives. ‘The coun- 
try is divided int Bupctessigts, over 
which ther4 are five Wueees, or 
chiefs; and alse a captaiA laut, or 
high admiral, who commands the 
sulfan’s prows.  Bosides, there is a 
gogo, an ofcer who superintends 
the pofice. The Dutch settlers re- 
side at Port Orange, and consist of 
rovernor and council, s shahbnne 
der, and fiscal, 381777 the Dutch 


establishment, civil and military,¢ Rajah of N 
compechended 8-47 persons, and by “eansiderable revenue from it, ow 


them trade was inpacreat measufe 
monopolized ; thé Chinese, however, 
always Asjoyed considerable privi- 
JeSes, No Chinese junk was al- 
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(awed to come to Ternate direct 
from China ; but they wére permitted 
to resort to Macassar, which may be 
comsidcred as the western frontier 
of the Moluccas. On this island 
there is a lofty peak, which some- 
times discharges flames. 

The first Mahommedan sovereigiz 
of Ternate is said to have reigned 
from A.D. 1466 to 1486. In 1521 
it was visited by the Portuguese, 
who took formal possessien; but 
they were expelled in 1590. In 1579 
it was touched at by Sir Francis 
Drake, who, according to the fashion 
of the day, took possession of it in 
the name of Queen Elizabeth. 
Along with the kingdoin of Portugal 
it devolved to the Spaniards, who 
lost 'Fernate in 1606; but retained a 
footing in the Moluceas so late as 
1663, when they abandoned their 
settlement at Gammalama. In 1680 
the Duteh compelled the Sultan of 
‘Ternate to become tributary to them, 
and the princes of the other Moluc- 
cas were so thoroughly subdued, 
that in the year 1773 the kings of 
Vidore and Batchian were deposed, 
and exiled to Batavia. With the - 
Datch it remained until the revolu- 
tionary war, when it was) twice 
captured by the British; the last 
lime on the 28th August, 1810. 
(Stavorinus- and Notes, Forrest, 
Se. ce.) 

Terran, (Zeryant).—A district 
situated about the 27th degree of 
north latitude, parily comprehended 
in the British dominions, and partly 
iu those of Nepaul ‘Fo the south 
if is hounded by Guracpeur, Bettiah, 
and 'lyrhoot. 

The Taryani of Nepauk, confined 
between the Gunduek and the 
‘Tecesta, is divided into five sobthalis, 
or governments, viz. Subiuni, Moh- 
trnt, Rabint, Fsharch, aud Persa. , 

@isis territory ts, the 
aul docs not draw wa 


Extensive 


io mismanagement and the 
state of its population, WestA 
rye remits only two Jaci7 of rapces 


to Catmandoo, and East Cu:rye, al- 


TESHOO LOOMBOG. 


though it is more fortite, only a ladk 
and a half, 

The Western Turrye conteins in- 
exhaustible forests of most excellent 
timber.: The pines of Bechiacori, 

-and the saul trees both of that and 
of the Jhurjoory forest, are not sur- 
‘passed any where for straightness or 
durability, and might be floated 
south on the Boora Gunduck. Kota, 
or pure-tarpentine of the Sulla pine, 
might also be procured. ‘The word 
‘Turyani properly siguifies marghy 
land, and is somctimes applied to 
the flats lying below the hills in the 
interior of Nepaul, as well as to’ 
the low tract bordering on the Com- 
pany’s northern tronticr. Hettowra, 
althongh standing very little below 
the Cheriaghati top, is nevertheless 
comprehended in the 'Turrye, or 
"luryani of Nepaul, as indeed is the 
whole country situated to the south 
of Cheesapany. 

The principal rivers of this district 
are the Bhagmutty, the Bukkia, and 
the Jumne, besides many nullahs 
and inferior streams. ‘Thin as_ is 
the population, it is rather surprising, 
considering its vicinity to the Com- 
pany’s dominions, that this dreary 
tract should have any inhabitants at 
all. (Airkpatrich, §c.) 

TERROWEU.—A town and fortress 
in the province of Allahabad, district 
of Bundelcund, which was taken and 
plundered by Gopaul Singh ii 1810. 

"TERVENGARY, (Leravanvana Au- 
gady)—A_ small Moplay (Mahome- 
dan) town in the province of Ma-: 
labar, 23 miles S. by FE. from Calt- 
eut. Lat, 119.24, N. Long, 76°. E. 

This place is situated on the banks 
of a river which comes from Irnada, 
and in the rainy season is navigable. 
32 miles above for canoes. Near to 
this, in 1720, a dgcisive victory was 
gained by Coles Hayley’ army 
over Tippuo’s ores. — 

Yesioo Loonade, (or Shiggatzee 
eung).—'Vhe seat of the ‘Leshbo 
wana, and the éapital_ of alf tha? 
art of Tibet immediatefy: subject to 
his aujherity, Lat.24°.4.N. Long. 


the sovereign pontiff. 


‘and eight days. 
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Teshoo Loomboo, or Lubrong, ir 
properly a.Jarge monastery, consist- 
ing of three or 400 houses, the habi- 
tations of the gylongs, besides tem- 
ples, inausoleuins, and the palace of 
Its building? 
are all of stone, none less than two 
stories high, dlat roofed, and crown- 
ed with a parapet rising consider- 
ably above the roof, composed of 
heath aud brushwood. "Phe fortresg 
of Shiggatzee Jenng stands on’ a 


eprominent ridge of rock, and com- 


mands the pass. From hence are 
roads to Rootan and Bengal, to Lah- 
dack and Cashmere; to the mines of 
bead, copper, cinnabar, and go\l ay 
Vingri Meidaun to Nepaul? to Lassa 
and China. ‘The distance from hence 
to Catmandoo, the capital of Ne- 
paul, by the marching road, is esti- 
mated at 400 miles. In 1780 the 
journcy of the deecased, lamas gate 
tendants, from Pekin toe Teshoo 
Loomboo, occupied seven months 
On the north is 
sifflated the territory of ‘Taranath 
Jama, bordering upon Russia and 
Siberia, and whose influcnce more 
especially extends over the Nil- 
mauks, or hordes of Calmuc 'Var- 


tars. 


The plain of Teshoo Looimboo, 


‘which is perteetly level; ts ¢ncam- 


passed on all sides by rocky hills. 
Its direction is north and south, and 
its extreme length 14 miles; Hs 


-southern®extremity in breadth, from 


cast to west, is about five or six 
miles. . {Pee Biver Painomehicu ja- 
a ee = eee ‘ 
tersccis 4H, and at a®small distance 
joins @he Brahmapeotra. ‘Phe hills 
are of arocky nature, of the colour 
of rusty iron, and are casily shivered 
by the effect of. the weather into 
litle cubical pieces, small enough 
to be moved about by the force of 
stroug wiuds. e 
The rock of Teshoc Looffiboo is 
by far the loftiest of all that are in its 
neighbourhood, From the, summit 
the eye cagmmands a very extensive 
prospect, but :fo striking traces of 
population are to be diseovered, -the 


~ natives.crowding into the holl#w re- 
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Vegges, --L'rom the north side the ce- 
iebraied River. Brahmapootra, stiled 
in the language of 'Tibet.Erechoom- 
boo, ix visite. It here flows in a 
widely-extended bed. through imany 

channels, turming a multitude of 
islands. Tis pr incipal channel is de- 
scribed as being narrow, ‘deep, aud 
never fordable, 

In 1783 there were reckoned on 
the establishment of the monastery 
at Teshoo Loomboo, no less than 
3700 gylougs for the performance of 
daily prayer the goomba, or tem- 

- ple. Fonr lamas, chosen from among 
them, superiatend - and direct their 
religious ceremonies. . ‘Their. Asia 
periods ob. devotions are the rising 0 
the. sun, noon, aud sunsct.. Youth 
intended ‘for the service. of the iIno- 
nastery are reccived into it at the 
age of eight or 10 years. On ad- 
mission they are enjoined sobriety, 
‘fortgo. the socicty of women, and 
contine theniselyes to the austere 
practices of the cloister. There are 
also a considerable number of nan- 
neries, the regulations of which are 
equally strict. 

At this place there is an extensive 
establishment under the direction of 
the monastery, fur the manufacture 
of images, in. which they excel the 
Chinese. The annual cousimption 
of tea in the territory of -I'eshoo 
Loomboo amounts to the value of 
70,000 pounds, At the capital 300 
Hindoos, Gosains, and Sanyasses, 
are daily fed by the bounty of the 
lama... 

-a, hicrarchy of longsduitrinys and 
attended with considerable pi actical 

benefit, ‘The gylongs, or mouks, 
having ‘devoted themselves. to. the 
duties of religion, obtain a large por- 
tion. of vespect from, their couniry- 


men, who follow worldly avocations,, 


Being attached by.a common. bond, 
of -uniga,, the ouc portion to labour, 


and the otheg 10 pray, 1hey enjoy in. 
peace.and. harmony . the bdnaties of; 


nature ;¢ and ; find, it yinflecessury to 


employ a single man), in arms, cither, 


to defend their territory, or maintain 
ele ee Crue » Kirkpatrick, $e) 


The whole system. exhibits 
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{Turran, (or Turrah).-—A_ town. 
: the province of Gujrat, situated 
about half way between Rahdun- 
poor and Theraud. Lat. 24°. 20’. 
N. Long. 71°, 57’. Li. 

° ‘This is an open. town, containing 
about 2500 houses, 1500. of which 
are ihe property of Coolees; the~- 
otlicr inhabitants being Rajpoots, 
Koonbees, Banyans, &e. To the 
north of Thera, which may be con- 
sidered as the present capital of. the 
Kakreze, the country is cultivated, 
bu: interspersed with bushy jungle, 
and very deficient in water, which 
is procured from wells 40 yards deep, 
some of which are brackish. The 
present chiefs of ‘Therah are Tezab- 
hoy and Jalim Singh, who divide 
between them a révenue from 10 
villages, amounting to about 35,000 
rupecs per annum. (Maemurdo, se.) 

raeRsup.—-A4. town aud district 
on the N. W. frontier of ‘the pro- 
vince of Gujrat. Lat. 24°, 37’. N. 
Long..71°. 58’. E. 

The perguonah of ‘Theraud is 
bounded on the north by Marwar, 
Sanjore being. 3O miles N. N. LE. 
from the town. On the west it is 
bounded closely hy Wow, which is 
only distant 12 miles. .'To the south 
ithas Babere, 30 miles distant; and 
on the cast. the district of Dcesa, in 
which direction its territory extends 
40 niles, Within those boundaries 
it is said 10 contain 33 villages, yield. 
ing a revenue to. Hirbumjee, the 
chief, of. 20,000, while his expenses 
execed 60,000. rupces, the differeuce 
heing. made up by plundering his 
neighbours. Ju this whole district 
there i is not a river, aud few of the 
villages are aypplicd with a tenk. At 
‘Theraud water is foand about 60 

yards below the surface, but it is not 
always:.of -a good. quality, -and the 
wells, from whicl,-the. villages are 
upplicd,.. ae. deg quently. brackish. 
Fhe, ‘starcity. @@vaier entirely pre~ 
veuts the cultivation of. vegetables 


of “yhich,.,.with “the exception 0 


onions broaght from Rahduupoor, 
Theraud:is destitute. - 
The; mhahitants of. -Ahe & matry. 


"TIBET. 


subsist-chiefly on bajerce, all classés 
being too poor to purchase wheat. 
Vheir other articles of food are the 
miik of cows and camels, and the 
flesh of goats and sheep. The T he- 
raud district furnishes expelleut ca- 
mels and good horses; many of the 
“fatter are also importe :d from Bhau- 
dra, situated to the westward, where 
ile breed is still superior. The eul- 
tivators are tolerably well treated by 
their chiefs, who are restrained from 
extreme ‘oppression by the threat of 
deserting and retiring to anadjactnt 
village, probably the domain of an 
enemy or rival. ‘The government 
share of the produce is one-fourth, 
Moncy is scarcely ever seen. 

‘The town of ‘Theraud contains 
about 2700 houses, 300 of which are 
inhabited: by Banyans; the remain- 
der by Coolees, Rajpoots, and Sin- 
deans, It is surrounded by a wall 
and diteh, the latter about 30 {cet 
decp, but both ina very bad state of 
repair, By the natives of the -sur- 
rounding ‘country it is esteemed a 
place of great strength, and it is so 
against predatory troops, in a coun- 
try without artillery. With the ex- 
ception of the court house.and-the 
Parishath temples, it contains few 
ood buildings. Most of the wells 
are brackish, and the surrounding: 
jungle comes close up to the walls. 

his place is situated so near 10 
the borders of Sinde, that constant 
inroads are made by parties of ma- 
rauding cavalry, from the tract be- 
twixt Theraud and the Indus. ‘The 
Theraud chief can muster 1300 ca- 
valry well mounted, 300. of whom: 
are his family -horsemen,. or troops: 
rclated do him by marriage or caste, 
and who. reside in. the durbar, or 
court house. ‘lhe others are Sin- 
deans, : and are a species of local mi-- 
jitia. Both tow) and -pergunnah 
have long been trib gtary fo the Joudss 
poor. Rajah, who is. Rlways obliged: 
iv send a very large foree whén, 
wishes to-levy the ae {Ma 
murdo, -&c.) ae 

Jy HERNSRA—A town in the: pro- 
vinen abt Gujrat, situated about 60 
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miles N. W. from Rahdunpoor. 'Thi?” 
place belongs nominally to Kumaul 
Khan, a Baloochée chief, but is a 
den of Coolce thieves? who neither 
pay tribute, nor acknowledge the 

han’s authority. - . 

Tuicur.—aA ‘town in: thes Car. 
natic, 56 miles W. by S. from Pon- 
dicherry. Lat. 119, 45’. N. Long. 
gYP, 12. E ; 

During ‘the Carnatic wars of the 
last century this was a place of coff- 
siderable strength, and sustained se 
veral sieges. It then consisted of 
two fortifications on a high moun- ' 
tain, one above, but communicating 
with .the other; and ‘a pettah OMe i 
plain to the eastward, wh a2 mud 
wall, and surrounded at a sinall 
distance by an impenetrable bound 
hedge. Atter the capture of Pondi- 
cherry, in 1761, this important fof- 
{ress. surrendered to a detachment, 
under Major Preston, havige been 
blockaded and bombarded 65 days. 
( A me, §e.) 


TIBET, (TibbetS. - 

This vast region may be consider- 
ed as compre hending all the space 
from the sources of thé Indus to the 
borders of China, aud from Hin- 
dostan to the. great desart of Cobi. 
Its length from east to west may be 
estimated at 1600 miles, its breadth 
is great but unequal. The country 
of 'T ibet és called by the inhabitants 
Pue, or Puekoachim; a term which 
is said to be derived from Puce, north- 
ern, audsKonchim, snow; or the 
snowy and to the north. It is also 
known both here and in Bengal by 
the name of Tibbct, pronounced 
with a double b. In Nepal, Lower 
Tibet is frequently distinguished by 
the appellation of Kutchar, ‘and in’ 
Hindostan by that of Potyid. 

This is’ a territory of grewt alti- 
tude, ‘being’ part ‘of that: risa 
tract which gives risc not-only'to the’ 


c- @ great rivers of India and -Chfna, ‘but 


also to thest-of Bibéria and Tartary. 
The Sumoonang Mountaius; ‘part’ of 
the great! Hiinat aya chain, aljowt the’ 


4 
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“28th derree of north latitnde, mark 


“the boundary of Tibet and Bootan ; 
sand the sumroit of Chnmularee, pro- 


_ shably, constitutes the highest land 


a) 


: tan, and Assam. 


- arid soil of Liindostan. 


in-what is eatied Lite Tibet. The 


‘erivers from hence run north, and fall 


no the Rrahmayeoira at a short 

isfanee beyond ‘Tesheo Loomboo. 

' kn the temperature of the seasons 
a remarkable uniformity prevails in 
Tibet, both in their. periodical dura- 
‘Yon and return. ‘Phe same division 
sof them tikes place as in Bengal, 
The spring is from March to May, 
with a variable atmosphere, and 
heat, thunder stomns, and occasional 
showers. Fron June to September, 
is. tie ecason of humidity, when 
heavy and continued rains swell the 
rivers. Fram Octuber to March a 
Cexur and uniform sky succeeds, sel- 
éom_ obscured either by fogs or 
eciyuds. For three months of this 
season,a degrce of*cold is felt far 
greater probably than is experienced 
in. Europe. lis extreme severity is 
‘more particularly confined to cthe 


southern boundory of Tibet, near- 


the elevated range of mountains 
which separate it from Nepaul, Boo- 
The summits. of 
these are cotered at all seasons of 
the year with snow, and their vici- 
nity is remarkable at all times for 
the dryness of the winds. Here 
‘meat and fish are preserved during 
winter ina frozen state: At Priena, 


in ‘Tibet, on the 16th Septe 1783, at 


six in the morning, the thermometer 
stood below the freezing point. The 
dryness of tke atmosphere also in 


Tibet is very remarkable, ayd ope-— 


yates an cffect similar to that of the 
seorching winds that prevail over the 
Vegetation 
is frequently dried to brittleness, and 
‘every plant may be rubbed between 
the fingers into dust.. 6-6 0 


When first viewed -Tibet strikes c 


~or bushy tailed bull of: Tibet. 


TIBET. 


dn account ‘of the severity of the 
climate, the inhabitants are obliged 
to seck for shelter in the vallies and 
hallows. From Phari to Nainee, in 
Jibet, a distance of nearly 50 miles, 
the country is very little removed in 
aspect, population, or culture, from 
a perfect desart. The hills are barey 
and composed of a sfiff, dry, mout- 
dering rock, which splits and shivers 
With the frost.: 

On aceount of the high winds, 
sandy soil, and glare from the re- 
fidttion of the sun from the snow 
and ground, the natives are much 
subject to blindness and sore eyes, 

The soil of Tibet is for the greater 
part unimprovable by cultivation, 
but under ground it abounds with 
mincrals, and in this elevated region 
the production of nitre is abundant 
and spontancous. Itis the practice 
of the cullivators in Tibet, to flood 
the low lands on the approach of 
winter with water, which freezes 
and covers their surface with a sheet 
of ice, and thus prevents their being 
stripped of their scanty soil by vio- 
lent winds. ‘Ihe usual crops are 
wheat, peas, and barley: rice being 
the production of a more southern 
soil, In some parts they pluck up 
the corn by the root, and afterwards 
place it im small bundles to dry. 

ln Tibet ‘a. great superabundance 
of animal life is found, which is_ 
scarce in ‘Bootan. ‘The variety and 
‘quantity of wild fowl, game, beasts 
‘of prey, flock, droves, and herds, 
are astonishing. In. Bootan, on the 
contrary, except domesticated quad- 
rupeds, there are no others, and al- 
most no game besides pheasants. 

Among the most remarkeble ani- 
‘mals of this country is the Yak of 
Toartary, named also the Soora Goy, 
in 
size they one the English eat- 
tle; and afe egyercd all over with a 


the traveller ag-one of the least fa-: thick coat of fong hair. ‘The tail is 
voured countries under beaven; and::eqmpesed ofa prodigious quantity 


. evpear’, ita great measure; inea-e of long, ‘flowing;* glossy hair. There 


.-pable.of cultivation, exibiting only is a great’ variety of colour among 
low. rocky Bit 


» Without any visible «them, ‘but white and -black are the 
Pea temsiye barren plains. *.most-preyalent, _ Although ngslarge 


. 
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boned, from the profuse quantity tof the manufacture of shawls is of @ 
hair about them, they seem to be of light fine texture, and crows next 
great bulk, ‘These catile are pastur- the skin, . A coarse covering of toug 
ed in the coldest parts of ‘Tibet, hair grows above this, “and preserves 
upon the short herbage peculiar to the softness of the inferior coat. 
the tops of mountains ,and bleak After repeated trials if has bee‘ 
plains. The lofty chain of moun- found impossible to rear this species 
tains which divides ‘Tibet from Boo- of goat.in any other country. 
anare their favourite haunts. ‘Phey, In ‘Tibet guods are carried by the 
are never cmploycd in agriculture, chowry tailed cattle, horses, mules, 
but are useful as beasts of burthen. and asses; the customs differing, in 
From their hair tents and ropes are this respect, from those of Boot#fe” 
manufactured. ‘Their tails are in where they are carried By the inhae 
great repute throughout. JindoMan - bitanis, and mostly by women. ‘The 
as chowrics, which are in universal horses are principally geldings,» 
use for driving away flies aud mus- brought from Eastern Tartary, and 
guitoes; they are, likewise, em- gure seldom ‘above 14 hands bjch. 
ployed as ornamental furniture upon The sheep of ‘Tibet are @lso’ orca- 
horses and elephants. They furnish sionally used ‘as beasts of burthen. 
xn abundant quantify of rich milk, Nunicrous flocks are here seen in 
from which excellent butter is pro- motion laden with grain and salt, 
cured. When ‘uneasy they make a each carrying froin 12 tv 20 pounds. 
Jow gruuting noise. The skins of lambs are cured with 
Another native of Tibet is the the wool on, ‘and constitute a valo- 
musk deer, which is observed to de- able article of traffic. Tu order to 
light in intense cold. 'Vhisanimalis obtain the skin in the highest degree 
about the height of a moderate sized of excellence, the dam is sometimes 
hog, which it resembles in the figure - killed before her time ef yeaning, 
of the body. It has a smali-head, a which secures a silky softness to the 
thick and round hind quarter, no fleece. It serves particularly for lin- 
scut, and extremely delicate limbs. ing vests, and is in high estimation 
From the upper jaw two long curved all over Tartary and *China. ‘These 
tusks proceed, directed downwards. sheep appear a peculiar species in- 
Itis covered with a prodigious qaan-  digenous to the climate, with black 
tity of hair, between. two and three heads and legs. ae 
inches long, which grows erect over Gold is the principal article. of ex- 
the body, and seems: to partake port from Tibet; those next in im- 
more of the natare of feathers, or portance are musk, tincal, goats’ 
porcupine’s quills. The musk isa hair, and rock salt. The tincal-is 
secretion formed in a little bag or found in the bed of a lake, about 15 
tumour, resembling a wen, situated days’ jonmcey from Teshoe Loomboo. 
at the navel, and is only found in ‘The ,hair of the goats is carried to 
the male. "This anital is -here Cashmere, and is of that superior 
reckoned the property of the static, . sort from which shawls are manu- 
and can only be hunted by permis- factnred. ‘The salt is exported 1o 
sion of the government, . - Nepawi and Bootan, and there are 
A third peculiar. production of also mines of lead and copper. -A 
Tihet is the celybraied shaw! goat. very small quantity of specie ts cur- 
These creatures ‘are, of various cq rent in-'Tibet, and that ofa baso 
lours, black, white?-a faint bluish .standard, being the silver coin of 
tinge, and of a.shade somewhat: Nepaul; here.termed: indermillee. 
lichter than a -fawn..- They have ...'The cogmerce between Tibet and 
straight horns, and aré of:a lower China is. carried: on,’ for the most 
stature tan the smallest shecp in: part, at ‘a garrison town, on the 
Enetind, ‘Tho material. used for westorn :frontier. of China, gamed 
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SMiling, or Sinning. ‘The exports 
to China are cold dust, precious 
stones, musk, ‘and woollen cloths, 
‘Fhe imports gre gold and silver bro- 
eades, silks, teas, tobacco, qnick- 
‘pilver, China ware, furs, and ‘some 
silver bullion, To Bengal the ex- 
ports are gold dust, musk, tineal ; 
the imports from thence are broad 
eloth, trinkets, spices, particularly 

cloves, pearls, coral; tunber, kin- 

“@hs, Mauida cloths, Rung epoor Ica- 
‘ther, tobadévo, and: indigo. With , 
Assam there is-no intercourse. It‘ 
‘is: stid that British woollens, both 
tine and ordinary, are: bought up in 
Tibet with great cagerness. when, 
earnell there by travelling mer- 
chants. "The cold in Tibet isso ex- 
treme, that the inhabitants, for want 
of woollens of a proper kind, are 
obliged to eucumber themselves with 
3 he: avy load of their own sort of 
clofning, 

Gold is found in Tibet in very 
large quantities, and offen uncoim- 
monly. pure. Tn the form of: getd 
dust it is pprocured in the beds of 
rivers, attached to small picces of 
stone, aud somctimes it is found in 
farge masses, lumps, and irregular 
veins. Cinnalar, containing a large 
portion of quicksilver, isa produc- 
lon of ‘Tibet, and might be advan- 
tagcously extracted by distillation, 
if fuel were more plentiful; but it 
ds remarkably scarce, the only sub- 
stiiute for firewood being the dried 
dung -of animals... ‘Fhus situated, 
in'so rigid a climate, the most va-. 
Inable discovery for the inhabitants 
of Libet would be that of: a, coal 
mine. In sume parts of China, bor- 
dermyg on this country. coal is found;: 
and ised. as fucl. Both in Tibet 
aud Bootan, the first member'of the’ 
state. js the chief merchant ; ‘he il, 


consequently. invested with: privi-, 
leges above the corhinon advehturer;- 
who cannot eae lite. a | competie : 
* manufacture j is‘ of ‘a thi téxture, re= 


tion withthimigs 35 co. s 
Fhe n&ttives of Tibet are acctrs: 
_tomed te very war clothitig,: ‘the 
dress of théglower Cclasse9 ‘in Stith! 
rier ‘heing woolli:us of!an fnferior 
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k&id; and in winter sheep of ‘foxes’ 
skins eured with the wool anil fur 
on. The highest’ classes use silks 
and furs, The Tibetians, always 
travelling’ on level ground, carry a 
Weight of ¢lothing that bid defiance 
to the most piercing winds; besides 
which, they wear very thick’ boots.” 
The great men of ‘Tibet, as well a 
in Bootan, are peculiarly accus- 
tomed to travel in the dark, Tho 
houses of the peasantry are of a 
mean construction, and resemble 
bri€k kilns, © They are built of rough 
stones, heaped on cach other, w ith 
three or four apertures to ad mit light. 
The roof is a flat terrace, sisround- 
ed with a parapet wall two or three 
feet high. Yn their repasts, the ‘Ti- 
betians give a uniform preference to 
undressed crude meat. Of this de- 
scription mutton is almost their only 
food ; and at their feasts the table is 
scen spread with raw joints of fresh 
mutton, as well as boiled; the first 
being the mast esteemed. ‘The ‘Ti- 
betians generally are a very kind 
and humane ‘people. 

The smallpox is a disorder as 
much dreaded among them as the 
plague is'in other parts of Asia. 
When itis known to exist in a vil- 
lage, the healthy hasten to desert if, 
and leave the infected tu ‘chance, 
and the natural course of the distem- 
per. ‘These of nioreury for the 
vencreal discase appears to have 
been early introduced, and is admi- 
nistered with’ tolerable skill. ‘The 
great scarci y of timber'in Tibct not 
permitting them to have boarded 
floors, they are’ much troubled with 
cramps and rheumatic pains. 

A white scarf is an offering inva- 
rtably attendant on every intercourse 
of éereinony, both in Tibet and Boo- 
tan. A-siihilar picce of silk is‘ al- 
ways transmitted Rader cover ‘with 
the 1étter's, Viliich in England would 
be'-an “expensife operation. ‘This 


senibling that Sort: of Chinese sini 
chilled’ pelony jund? ee remiirkable for 
i the arity ‘of its glossy wki¥cuess: 
They arc comanonly: damaskcdXqnd: 
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the sacred words, “Oom matyec 


paimee oom,” are usually near both. 


ends, which terminate in a fringe. 
The meaning, or origin, of this. node 
of intercourse has never been ascer- 
tained; it is of such moment, hovw- 
ever, that the Rajah of Bootau once 
returned a letter to the resident at 
Rungpoor, which he had transmitted 
rom the governor general, merely 
because it came unattended with 
this bulky incumbrance to testify its 
authenticity. 


8. 
sis 
having advanced towards the cat 
over the empire of China, are said 
to have directed their course towards 
Europe, ‘The funeral ceremonies 
pertormed by the Calmucks, near 
the River Wola, in Russia, on the 
decease of their chief lama, are 
nearsy the same with those described 
as taking es atthe funeral of a 
gylong (priest) in Bootan, on the 
borders of Bengal, which shews the 
amazing extent of: the lama ref 
gion, and of the Tiudoo systeae 


It is a general belief in Tibet, ¢hat® ‘Their own instruction in science and 
the arts and sciences had their origin religion, the ‘Vibctians refer toa pe-e 
in the holy eity of Benares, which ried long prior to the existence of 
the inhabitants have heen taught to ccither in| Hurope ; but Sir Wilijuin 
esteem as the source both of learn: “Jones considered them aw» Hihdoos, 
ing and religion; Bengal is conse- who engrafted the heresies of Budd- 
quently held io high estimation. The ha on their own mythological reli- 
Gatigetic provinces arc called to this gion. | < 
day Anukhenk, or Anvukhenk, and ‘The principal idol in the temples 
Enacae by the ‘Tartars, ‘This ap- of Tibet is Mahamoouee, the ner 
pellation they have extended to. all ha of HindostAn, who is woyshippec 
India. It.is asserted, that the art throughout the great extent of ‘Var- 
of printing has, from a yery remote tary, and among all the nations to 
age, been practised in ‘Vibet, al- thg castward of the Brahmapootra, 
though limited if its use. by the in- by an infinite variely ,of names. 
fluence of superstition, Copies: of Durga, Cali, Ganesa with his cle- 
religious works are multiplied, not phant head, Cartikeva the Lindoo 
by moveable types, but by means of Mars, with imany other Hindeo 
set forms, which they impress on Brahminieal. deitics,e have also a 
thin slips of paper of their own fi= place in the Tibet pantheen. The 
brication. ‘The letters ran from left same places of popular csteeny,. or: 
tu right. ‘The printed and written religious resort, are equally. re- 
character,, appropriated to works of spected in 'Pibet and Bengal; Adtae. 
learning and religion, is styled, in) hibad, Benares, Durjodeen, Gaya, - 
the language ‘ef Vibet, the Uchin; Sangor,and Juggernauth, being ob 
that of business and correspondence jects of devout pilerimage. The res 
Umin, ‘Their alphabet and charac- generation of their lama is said to 
ters they acknowledge to be derived have taken place in tyes of remote: 
from the sauscrit. , When visited by antiquity, uear. the site of the gan-: 
Captain Turner, in 1783, they were cicnt ‘city.of Gour.  S:uger, which 
found acquainted with the existence isan uninhabited island, covered 
of the satellites of Jupiter, and.the with jungle; at the mouth of the. 
ring of Saturn. He also found them. Calcutta River, and Juggernauth, in 
accustomed. to the. gaine of chess, Orissa, are, dcemied. phiees of pecus: 
and the rules and Movements similar. liar sanctity. ‘These.whu are unable 
to. those adopted in England, . As in, to.perform the pilgrimage ineperson,:: 
Western. 'Tartary, dhe cycle -here: acquire..a considerable . degree _ of. 
used is that of 12 years, . + .ticqac: merit by having it perfurmed by-: 

According to dradition, the ‘amy proxyey. ou tii hetero | 


cient teachers of the fuith professed. ..Abuut, Me. 2gth. degree of north: 


hy the iubabitants df ‘Tibet,,. pro. latitude,are-the Chumulanec Moun.:> 
ceedee’ trom , Revares; aud, after, tains, aa'some. of: which the snow. 


si4 
r@nains the whole year. The high- 
est peak, named Chumularee, is 
highly veuersted by the Hlindoos, 
who resort here as yotarics to pay 
their adorations to its snew-clad — 
munmaiit, 
tion has ever been obtained of the 
particular sanctity aserjbed to this 
monutain, but it may be observed, 
in general, that every singular phe- 
numenen in nature becomes an ob- 
“Me ot worship to the Hindoos; 
shether ‘be a snowy mountain, a 
hot well, tae source or conflux of a 
eriver,oa lake, or volcano, 

The ritual, or ceremonial worship 


of hibct, appears to difer materially, 


from thateof the Brahminical “in- 
doos, and from many of their pre- 
fudices, especisliy such as relate to 
"che perplexing distinetion of castes, 
the ‘Tibetians are almost exempt. 
With the jatrer religion is all sys- 
tom and,order. A sdvercign lama, 
imimac late, immortal, omuipresent, 
and omniscient, is placed zt the 
summii of their fabric; the Tig- 
doos, on the contrary, acknowledve 
no individual supreme authority. 
This lama is esteemed the vicege- 
reut of the only God, the mediator 
between mortats and the deity. Lie 
is also the centre of a civil govern- 
ment, which derives from his au- 
thority all its influence and power. 

A regular gradation is observed from 
the lama through the whole order of 
gylougs, or monks, to the youngest 
noviciate, The president of a mo- 
nastery is always styled Lama, Their 
religious monasteries and edifices are 
all adarned at each angle with the 
head of a lion, having bells hanging 
from his jower Jaw;-.and ¢he same 
figure is equally common at every 
projection of the ‘palace walls; yet 


the animal is not a native of ae 


country. 
In T ‘bet, as in Bootan, the na- 
tion appears to be divided into two — 


distinct and sepatate classes; those © 


who carry on: the’ business of the 
world, and those who fold: inter- 
course with keaven. No interference 
of theJaity-ever interrupts the regu-- 


No satisfactory explang-_ 


having been disjointed, 
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lated dutics of the clerzy. There 
are two sects of! priests, distinguished 
-by their dress; the red or the yellow 
cap. ‘The latter is reckoned the 
most orthodox, and hes, among his 
Yotartcs, the Emperor of China. 
Dalai tama, 'Teshoo lama, and ‘Fa- 
narath Jamia, preside over the yel- 
low, who have their residencies Yd 
Pootalah, ‘Teshoo Loomboo, antl 
Kharka. "This sect prevails over 
great part of Tibet, and) ao division 
uf the same is sald to be established 


f 4 :. . ° e 
fi the Deccan, in a district named 


Seurra, or Serrova, in tike manner 
three famas preside over the red 
sect, viz. Lam Remboehay, Lien 
Sobreo Nawangmamehi, and Lam 
Ghassatoo, ‘These have their resi- 
aence in Bootaunt, tn sevarate monas- 
teries; the principal of the red class 
in 'Vibet has his residence at Sakia. 

Tt is @ enstom in bet to preserve 
entire the mortal remains of the so- 
vereign James only, every other 
corpse being either constuied by fire, 
or, as among the Parsces, expose d 
in the Open air, As soon as fife has 
left a chief? lama, the body is placed 
uprivht, in an attitude of devotion, 
his legs. being folded under him, 
with each thich resting on the in- 
step, cfd the sules of the feet turned 
upwards. In this posture they are 
deposited in shvines; the interior 
lainas are usuaily burned, and their 
ashes deposited in little metallic idols; 
but commen subjects are treated 
with less ceremony. ‘Some are car- 
ried to lofty eminences, where, alter 
and = the 
limbs divided, they are lefta prey 
tu’ ravens, kites, and other carni- 
vorous birds. Tirthe more poputous 
parts of the country, the dogs also 
‘come in for their share. 

The dress of the'relizgious orders 
din this portion of Asia_is the reguiar 
keabit of ev@ry_ attendant at court, 
‘cobsisting of a €est. of woollen cloth, 
‘with sleeves ofa deep garnet colour, 
‘aud a large manile, “either of the 
samc, or of a thinner texture, re- 
sembliig a shawl, A sur, of phil- 
libeg and huge beots of bulgarKides, 
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lined either with far or cloth, com- 
plete their cquipage.. 

With respect to the union of the 
sexes, a custorn prevails in Tibet, 
at once different trom the modes uf 
Europe, where one female becomess 
the wife of one male; andthe oppe- 
site practice prevalent over the great- 
\vpart of Asia, where one male ex- 
eryises an uncoutrouled despotism 
over many females. [ere a custom 
still more preposterous is found— 
that of polyandria, one female asso- 
clating with all the brothers of the 
fimily, without avy restriction of 
we oor numbers; the choice of the 
wile being the exclusive privilege of 
the elder brother, | This arrange- 
ment differs considerably from the 
Nair customs on the Coast of Mala- 
bar; but a similar practice is said to 
be followed by the bearer caste in 
the provinee of Orissa; yet, when 
compared with their neighbours, the 
worsen of 'Fibet cujoy an elevated 
station in society. lu the ceremony 
of marriage the priests of Tibet 
have no share whatever, it being ra- 
tilied and completed without their 
interference. ‘The officers of state, 
as well as those who aspire to such 
distinctions, dcem it a business il 
sited: with their dignities and du- 
tics to attend to the propagation of 
the species, which they entirely 
abandon to mere plebeians. 

The geographical Knowledge of 
the ‘Tibctians is very limited, nor 
has any accurate information been 
yet procured of the ancient extent 
of the kingdom, or the age of their 
religions institutions, About A. D. 
1720 the Emperor of China acquired 
the sovereignty of 'Tibet, by inter- 
feriug ih the quarrels of two con- 


etending parties. On the 5th of July, 


1780, ‘eshoo Lama died in China 


of the small pox, ia the 47th year - 


of his age. In Détembey, 1783, his. 
successor, although owly 15 months 
old, and unable to speak, when vie 
sited by the British ambassador, coh-— 
ducted himself with astonishing dig- 
nity and decorum; such were the 
eflucts.oi ‘arly discipline. — 
4 | 
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The affairs of Tibet continued ire 
a flourishing and prosperous state 
until 1792, when the Nepalese, 
Without’ provuecation, ecommenced 
hostilities, the first expericneed for 
Many years, and iavaded Tibet. , 
Their progress was rapid aud up- 
foreseen, aud they appeared so’ sud- 
dealy befere "Feshoo Loombvo, as 
scatcely to allow the lama aud. his 
eviongs time to effect their escape, 
which they did with great diificu ite 
across the Brabmapectra. ‘he; 
Nepaulese anny, having plundcr- 
ed Teshoo Loumboo of the aecu- 
mulated contributions of ages, and 
the tumbs of their most valuable or- 
Waments, withdrew to tycirowa 
country, where they. were pursued 
by the Chinese, defeated in severah 
actions, and foreed to sue for peace 
on most ignominious terms, beizg 
compelled to restore all the plunder 
captured at ‘Teahoo Loombuo, afd' 
tu pay ap annual tribute. 

Since this period the lamas have 
enjgyed profommd peace, but their 
influence bas been wsuch wenkened, 
or rather overpowered by that of 
their terrestrial protectors, the Em- 
perors of Chinas These keep offi- 
cers stationed at the cqurt of Lassa, 
sivled umbas, who are invested with 
all the real authority, and keep up 
an intercourse With Pekin by means 
of jasoos, or communicators of m- 
telligence. (Turner, Bogle, Renrel, 
Wilford, Saunders, &e.) 

Tica isie, (or St. Hiacyntho).— 
A small island, one of the Phitip- 
pines, situated due south of the 
laree Island of Euzov. Lat. 129, 
30’. N. Louse. 123°, 4’. In length 


it may be egtimated at 28 miles, by 
seven the average breadth. 


Here 
the galleon used to take in water 
and provisions before her final de- 
parture fer Acapulco. 

—“TickaRy.— A town in the pro- 


*vince of Bahar, district of Babar, 50 
‘miles 8. bj W. from-Paina. ‘Lai, 24°. 
s'. N. Long. 84°. 55. E. - 
. Trpore 


Bu.g-One uf the Mo- 
luceas,: about 21) miles.jn . circum- 


. ferepco, situated on the west, goast 


—6«[16' 


«if Gifolo, three leagues south from 
‘Fernate. Lat. 0°. 45. N.. Long. 
127°, 24'..6. Both of these islands 
are remarkebly well watered by 
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were unwilling to relinquish so Iv- 
crative a trade. About this period 
these differences were adjusted, the 
Emperor Charles ¥. renouncing his 


streams from their respective peaks, right, such as it was, to the Moluc- 
aWhich are usually cloud capped. ‘Ti- ‘eas, for the consideration ef 350,000 
dgre is-populous, and formerly con- ducats, advanced to him as a loan 
tainea@ 25 mosqucs. [ts sultan also by the King of Portugal. : 
was a potentate of considerable con- In 1779 Drake, the famous cy-- 
sequence in this part of the world, cumnavigator, arrived at 'Tidore, and 
as he possessed a great part of Gi- began to gather spices without the 
alo to the sonth-and east, the chief permission of the king, who was at 
towns being Maba,.Weda, and Pa-_ first greatly ineensed ; but, being al- 
tany; and, besides, claimed sove’ teewards by presents conciliated, his 
yeigznty over Wageeoo, Mysol, and rage abated. (Zuniga, Forrest, Sc.) 
Rattanta. In point of fact, he was) ‘TIJiLENKING.—A large Malay vil- 
completely in subjection to the Jage on the Island of Java, situated 
Diuteh, who. elevated or deposell about five leagues east from Batavia. 
sultans as best suited their commer- —'This place is intersected by a ri- 
cial speculations. . ver, Which unites with the Antijol, 
On the 8th of Noy. 1521, Jaan and afterwards falls into a sinall 

Carvallo, one of the surviving com- shallow bay of six or eight inches 
panions of Magellan, arrived at ‘Ti- water, on a bottom of oyster shells. 
‘dove, and was well+received by its Ta the middle of the river is a ser- 
chicf, who granted him a factory tor pentine channel, navigable for ca- 
the purpose of collecting cloves and nocs‘and small country boats. ‘The 
other spices. On the 2Ist of De- Chinese here hold a market all the 
cember he loaded two sbips with year for the sale of provisions and 
spices for Spain. Gonzalo Gomez vegetables, and from hence is scut 
de Espinoza commanded the Trini- the greater part of the fresh and salt- 
dad; and it was hisintention to pro- ed fish. consumed in Batavia and its 
ceed to Panama, in Mexico, but he vicinity. Much salt ‘is also made 
Was captared by the Portuguese. here... (Tombe, Sc.) 

Sebastian de! Canowent in the Vic- ‘Tim Aan Istr.—<A very small island 
toria, by, the way of the Cape of situated off the cast coust of the Ma- 
Good Hope; and, having lost many Jay Peninsula. Lat. 2°. 52’. N. 
of his crew during the voyage, ar- Long. 104°. 5’, FE. wi 

riyed at St. Lucas on the 7th Sept. — ‘This island is high and woody, and 
1722, with only 18 men, three years has several others still -smaller lying 
from the date of their departure from off it to the. westward. Vessels 
Seville—having thus performed the bound to India, through the Straits 
first circumnavigation ofthe globe. . of Malucca,may go within the islands 

In 1526 a second Spanish squa- of 'Timaan, Pisaug, Aor, and Pulo 

dron arrived at Tidore, where they ‘Tingy, and the main. (d:dmore, $c.) 
found the Portuguese had declared =: 'T'imavet.—A town in the Nizam’s 
war agninst the chief, on acepnat of. territories, .in.the province. of Bee- 
-the succour he had. afforded :to -the- der, 44 miles S:S..W;-from Hvydere. 
squadron of Magellan.  Hostilitics: abad.-. Luat.:16°.30)'N. Long. 75% 
in comyequouce. commenced in the; 273. Be ob. ne 
Moluccas between thesetwo nations,‘ ‘Eiger ycorta—A town and.fort- 
aud continued with. varicd:--sucacss; ress-in the Cernatic, distact of Pal- 
until 1629, "Ihe Spaniards .alleged., ndad,..77. niles S, S. KB. frens Hyder~ 
that, these islands .were within; the. abad. Lat:16917'.N. Leng. 79% 
Pope's line of demarcation, which; 20:B. 0. oo 
was the, fdct; but the:Portogucse:, ..£ison, (East)-—A: large island 


_ 


TIMOR. 


in the Eastern Seas, intersceted by 
the 9th degree of south latitude, and 
extending obliquely in a north-east 
and south-west direction. Tn leneth 
it may be estimated at 250 miles, by 
AY) the average breadth. ’ 
In the year 1630 the Dufch formed 
their settlement at Coopang on this 
sland, from whence their costablish- 
ent at Amboyua is still supplied 
with live stock and other necessa- 
ries. ‘The produce of this island is 
ehielly sandal wood and wax; but 
the first article is now become scare, 
the last continuing abundaut. "The 
bees make their nests in bushes aud 
the boughs of trees, te which the na- 
tives cannot approach until they have 
smoked or burned the bees out. The 
honey is then put into jars, and the 
wax run into blocks three feet in 
length, and 12 or $5 inches la thiek- 
ness, Another article of export. is 
biche de mar, Which is partly pro- 
cured near the ishuad, and partly 
fished on the cuast of New Holland, 
and brought here for sale. When 
Captain Flinders was surveying the 
vuorth coast of New Holland, with 
the view of exploring the great yulf 
of Carpentaria he unexpectedly at 
the hottom of if fell in with six Ma- 
cassar prows fishing for biche’ de 
nar or sea slug. From the com- 
mander of these vessels he learned 
that a muanerous fleet sailed annually 
from Macassar on this expedition, 
and afterwards carried their cargoes 
to ‘Fimor, where they were met by 
Chinese traders, who purchased the 
commodity; aad, having tranship- 
ped it to their own juaks, varried it 
for sale to the southern ports of Chi- 
na. Bach prow carricd a erew of 
16 or 18 men, for the purpose of col- 
fecting this sea reptile, which they 
afterwards dried with the smoke of 
green wood. -The éhief articles: of 
import are opiuin, pitce goals, coarse 


entlery, chinawanre, aad -nankiiis.’. 


The Duteh from hence. exported, 
luany slaves to theinditterent -settte= 
ments, and also ‘procurced. a small 
quayitity of gold annublly.  Vheir 
‘ivil-estublishimentat Coupamg form 

. ‘ a 8 


being Bacchu Bannock. 
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erly consisted of 70 persons, but 
sinee the commencement of the re- 
volutionary war it has been greatly 
reduced. By far thesgreater part of 
the trafic is conducted by the Chi- 
nese, whose small defenceless ves-« 
sels, of fron 10 to 30 tons, aregmost 
unaccoumtably permitted to navigate 
these piratical scas unmolested. 
The bread-truit tree, called by the 
Malays soccoom, grows here in ereat 
Jusuriance, and appears to be 


cmuch a native of the istatd as it be 


of Otaheite. A ‘Timor bread truit 
Weighs half as much more than Gne 
of equal size at Otabcite; but, not- 
withstanding its uame, it is here gp- 
nerally eaten with milk awd sfigar. 
On this island there is also a bread 
fruit that produces seeds not udolike 
Windsor beans, and, when boiled 
or roasted, equally palatable. “The 


‘mountain rice is common in Timor, , 


where, coutrary to the practice elke 
where, it is cultivated on dry land. 
About the year 1790 some of it was 
progured, and forwarded to his Ma- 


jesty’s botanie garden at St. Vin- 


cents, and to other parts of the 
West Indies; but no report of its 
suceess has evér appeared. ‘The 
coast of this island abounds with 
most heautifal shells, 

The Dateh controul the north- 
west and south sides of Timor; but 
the Portuguese still have a settle- 
ment at Dhelli, on the north coast, 
the miserable relie of their once ex- 
tensive possessions in these seas. 
The chief of ‘the natives is by the 
Dutch stvled keyser (emperor), and 
resides at a place called Bracke- 
nassy, (bur rail from Coopang. Tn 
1789 he was baptized by the name 
of Bernardus, his native appellation’ 
‘The’ na- 
tives on ‘the: sea coast are described 
aa very indolent; those of the inte- 

ior as strong and active, butstrom 
cir: want: of cleanliness ‘subject to 
fitthy: disénses.. Civil wars ‘are fre- 
nent sung en which the Butch_ 
say ure fomefited ky the Portugnesc ; 
andthe Portuguese ‘say are foment- 


e& by:the Duteh, ‘The latter igte 
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been at. some pains to cstablish the west it is hounded hy Travancor. 
Christianity; but have not gained Jn length it may be cstimated at 150 
much ground, except in the neigh- miles, by 50 the average breadth, 
bourhood of Coopang, where prayers = ‘rom ‘Travancor this district is 
are performed by a Malay clergy- ,scparated by a high ridge of woody 
man, the sctiptures. having been mountains, of extremely difficult ae- 
tranhated into that dialect. cess, its surface being generally flat 
The Malays of the«morée eastern from the sca coast antil these hill« 
isles adopt so many foreign terms, are approached. ‘The country fr 
and the practice is so prevalent, that 30 miles fo the north of the town $f 
the term Basa ‘Timor, or the eastern 'Tinnevelly is open, and tolerably 
Janguage, is applied to any sort of well cullivated. This tract, being 
jargon. In Captain Cooke’s first voye situated between the castern and 
age, a resemblance between the lan- western polygars, was, during the 
uage of the people of the South Sea carly Carnatie wars of the Jast ccen- 
islands, and the inhabitants of many tury, the favourite ficld of their de- 
pie ofthe Indian Archipelago, has predations. This district contains 
wen remarked; but the coincidence no rivers of magnitude, but is water- 
is found particularly strong at Ti- ed by many streams flowing from the 
mor, as Well asin the numerals. Be- western mountains, and in f{avour- 
Sides the dialect, there are some cus- able seasons yields abundant crops 
toms among the natives of this island of rice and cotton—the latter is of 
sGll more striking. for their simi- an excellent quality. A very small 
larity’ They practice the Tooge- proportion, however, of the produce 
tooge of the l'riendly islands, which of this district is exported etther by 
they call Tombook; and the Roomee sca or land; on the contrary, during 
of Otaheite, which they name*Ra- unfavourable seasons, rice is some- 
mas. They likewise place on their times brought from 'Travancor. ‘The 
graves oficrings of baskets, filled chief towns are Tinnevelly, Tuteco- 
with tobacco and betel. In 1809 a ria, Vypaur, Callacand, Natrada- 
valuable present of cannon and am- cotta, and Coilpatam. Being in its 
munition was sent by the British go- immediate vicinity the productions 
vernmeut to the Sultan of ‘Timor, of Ceylon would probably thrive in 
who then held out against the Dutch. this district. a 
(Bligh, Stavorinus and Notes, Ley- The principal article exported to 
den, Asratic Registers, Sc.) Madras from the Tinnevelly and 
Timor Laut.—An island in the Ranmnad districts is cotton, which 
Eastern Scas, situated Betwixt the is afterwards consigned tor sale to 
seventh and eighth degrees of south China. In 1811 there was a great 
latitude, and the 132d nd 133d of deficiehey in the cotton crop. The 
east longitude. Inlength it may be next in value are the various assort- 
esfimated at 70 miles, by 25 the ment of piece goods, which are ge- 
average breadth. Exceptits dimen-  nerally of a coarse description, and 
sicis and geographical position, no- a considerable quantity of jaggory, 
ihine torther is known réspecting if. “with some indigo, dry ginger, and 
TINDEVELLY, (Zrinavalt, one of cocoanuts. In 1811 chayroot to thie 
Vishots Names)—A district iu the value of 34,890 rupees, and carda- 
Hout of [ndia, situated principally -moms 2925 rupecs, were sent trom 
beuveci the cighth and 10th degrees’, hence’ t6 Madras; but the former 
of north latitide, and oceapying tle was probably the produce of Ceylon. 
souty-castcrh Cxtremity of what is + and the Jaiter of the Malabar coast. 
misealed the’ peninewla. To tke — Tho finports’ received from Ma- 
north it has STadura' and “Marawas; dras are“inconsiderable, and consist 
Qn the $i. it is separated from Céy- of Jiquors and supplies of ‘Europe 
tok bythe Guif of MatiaarY and ‘on - afd “Shina goods fui “thc stations; 
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besides which, a few drugs and ar- 
ticles of small value in use among 
the natives, cither medicinally, or 
for their numerous ceremonies, are 
received. The import trade from 


habitants of the hills and wilds of® 
Hindostan;. on the contrary, they. 
are tall, well made, and woll fea 
tured, and are of a mantial disposi- 
tion. Betore they were thoroughly 


places beyond the territories of Ma- *reduced to order by the British, their 


dras, is principally coufined’ to large 
consiguments of betel nut from Tra- 
vwacor and Ceylon. The forcign ex- 
powt trade consists of piece goods to 
Bombay and Ceylon, and of chank 
shells to Bengal. The total value of 
imports from places beyond the ter- 
ritories of the Madras government, 
between the Ist May, 1811, and the 
30th April, 1812, was 292,113 Arcot 
rupees, viz. 

I'rom Ceylon - - - - 20,614 
Goa - - - - - 2202 
Travancor - - - 251,898 
Various places - - 17,399 


Arcotrupees 292,113 


The total value of the exports to 
places beyond the limits of the Ma- 
dras Presidency, during the above 
period, was Arcot rupees 189,152, 
viz. 


To Calcutta - - - - “- 31,313 
Bombay - - - - - 11,506 
Ceylon - - - - -.117,709 
Various places - - - 28,624 


Arcot Yupces 189,152 


The principal sea-ports of this dis- 
trict are Vypaur, ‘Tutacorin, Coil- 
patam, and Colasacarapatam ; at 
which harbours, between the Ist 
May, 1811, and the 30th April, 1812, 
436 vessels and craft, measuring 
10,100 tons, arrived ; and 336, mea- 
suring 8193, departed. | a 

Vhe Malommedans in this dis- 
ivict are very few, and.the primitive 
Tlindvo manners and customs are 


scarecly any where séen so pure and — 
unmixed, Apparently the elapse of. 
20 centuries has made ww change in * 
their habits and customs. . The col-, 


levies among the hilly on the westerit 
fronticr of Tiunevelly, present’ no- 
thing of the ugliness of deformity 


whieh generally charncterize the ins 
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arms were lances and pikes, hows 
and arrows, rockets and matchlocks ; 
but whether with or without other 
Weapons, every man constantly car- 
ried a sword and shield. 

In times of remote Hindoo an» 
liquity, this district formed part of} 
the great Pandian empire, the capital 
of which was Tanjore. During the 
early Carnatic wars, from 1740 to 
1760, it swarmed with saad searse 
polygars with uncouth names, such 
as the Pulitaver, Nubbce Khan, Cut- 
teck, Catabominague, and Pania- 
lumecrutch, in a state of perpetual 
hostility, each having his fort or den, 
situated among the woods and fast- 
nesses, Which tiftn almost coycrea — 
three-fourths of the country. At 
this period, in conjunction with Ma- 
dura, ‘Tinnevelly was farmed tor 1} 
lacks of rupees of revenue ; ,and low 
as was the asscssinent, it generally 
ruined the farmer, from the difficulty 
of collection. Yu this disorderly 
state it continued untib 1792, from 
which period the Company collected 
the tribute; but, until very hitely, 
the polygars of many ofthe smallest 
tracts of country exercised not only 
civil but criminal jurisdiction; the 
services, as well as the lives, of their 
subjects, being at their disposal. 

When thg war with ‘Tippoo com- 
menced in 1799, and fhe Madras 
army was actively employed in his 
dominiofis, a formidable insurrcc- 
tion broke ont among the southern 
pollams of Tinnevelly, fur the quell- 
ing of which a body of troops was 
marched into the country. This oc- 
casion was taken for disarming the 

lygars, demolishing their fortaand 

rong holds, and reducing them im- 


ReGome to the civil authority of 


e Company. A temporary arrange- 
ment was als’ conquded for the re- 
venue, and, in 1801, by treaty. with 
the Nabob of Arcot, the absolyte 
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soverei@nts of (he province Was ae- 
quired, in this year a second insar- 
section took place among the south- 
erp poflaui’ which was consilercd 
to be conaceted with another, at 
that time existmg in the Dindigul 
ande Malabar ceantries, but the 
whole were effectually suppressed. 
The strong measures adopted: in 
consequence of the second rebellion, 
having produced the cltect of ge- 
neral obedience to goverment, they 
were followed up by an extension gf 
a permanent assessment of the re- 
venue, which was earried into effect, 
in, 1803; and, in| 1806, produced 
669,315 star pagodas, In this mgn- 
ner, by’ the cuergy of government, 
aud the’ extinetion of a divided au- 
thority, one of the finest districts in 
the Carnatic Has been converted 
from a state ofanarchy and confusion 
do one of subordjuation and pros- 
perity., (514 Report, Report on Bx- 
gernal Commerce, Orme, Fullarton, 
Lushington, Hodson, Sc.) 
"TINNEVELLY.— A town i the 
Southetu Carnatic, 60 miles N. by 
KE. from Cape Comorin., Lat. 8°, 
45’. N. Long. 77°, 50’. E. 
Tincrti.—A_ town in Tibet, si- 
tuated in the ‘Tingrt Meidaun, or 
‘Valley of Tingri, on the banks of 
the River Aran. 
Tong. 86° 45’. Brom hhenee to 
Veshoo Loomboo the road is level, 


and it was by this route the Nepaul. 


army inurched when it*invaded ‘Ti- 
bet, and plundered Feshoo Loom- 
boo, in 1792. At this place the Ne- 
paulese were defeated by the’ Chi- 
nese, Cisirkpatrich, Xe.) , | 
Tiprrau, (Tripura).— A) large 


_erees of north latitade. On the north 
it is bounded by Silhet and Dacea; 
ou the south hy Chittagong and the 
wefs to the cast it is separated dy 
hills’ and deep forests, from’the Bir- 


Inap-dorbinions; audon the west it, 
has the great River Megna, atid¢he: d 


‘district of Davéa Jclaipver. “By 


Abul Wdazcl, in 1682, it iv described . 


> g€ follows: 


‘Lat. 27°, 48. NL 


TIPERAT. 


 ** Bordering upon Bhatty is a verv 
extensive country subject to tt: 
chiet of Tiperah; hhioy they style 
Yevah Manich. Whoever is pos- 
sessed of the rajahship bears the 
title of Manick, and all the nobility 
are Cafled Narrain. ‘Their military 
foree consists of 1600 elephants, and 
200,000 futuntry 5 but they lave Hw 
or he cavalry.” 

his district, also named Roshe-- 
nabad, is the chief eastern boun- 
dary of Bengal, and is of very large 
dimensions. In 1784 it was esti- 
mated to comprehend 6618 square 
miles, but various Jands have since 
been added to it, and its eastern 
limits ar¢ not yet accurately detined, 
Towards this quarter the country is 
extremely wild, and overgrown with 
jungle, abounding with elephants ; 
but that part of it adjacent to the 
Megna is rich, fertite, and commer-- 
cial. The inhabitants of the moun- 
tainous and woody tract on the east- 
ern fronticr are named Kookies, and 
live in a state of the most savace 
barbarity. Arinong these forests the 
gayal js found ina wild state, "hat 
part of the Tiperah district situated 
on the Megna trom Dacudeaundy to 
Luackipoor, is famous for the pro- 
duction of excelleut betel nat, which 
is held in high estimation by the Bir- 
mans and Arracaners, who come ai- 
nually and buy itnearly all up, paying 
mostly m ready money. This traflic 
is so reqularly established, that they 
eontract for the produce of the bete! 
nut plantatious for the sueceeding 
years. ‘The course cotton goods o! 
this country are known all over the 


| i -world by the naines of baftaes anc 
district in Bengal, situated prmei-~ 
pally between the 22d and 24th de- © 


rossaés, and arc an execHent anc 
substantial fabric. "They form an 
nually x considcrable portion df the 


“East ‘India: Company’s investment 
‘and are also largely exported by prt 
vate ifferchants, ‘The chief town 


of this district are Comilfah an 


-Lucktpoor. - 


“Lhe number of elephants annual: 


caught ig Tipcrah is very consider 
‘able, bit they are regkoncd inferio 
‘to those of Chittagong ‘and Pegu 


TIROON, — 


The height of this animal has, in 
rencral, been greatly exaggerated. 
du India the height of females is 
commonly tron seven to eight feet, 
and that of males from eight to LO 
feet, measured at the shoulder, as? 
horses are. "The largest ever known 
with certainty belonged to Asoph 
al Dowlah, the Nabob of Onde, and 
was taken in 1796; the perpendicu- 
Jar heivht at the shoulder was JO 
feet six inches. Onc belonging ‘to 
the Nabob of Dacea measured 10 
fect high. ‘Phe height required by 
the British government in Bengal 
for the elephants purchased for their 
serviee, is nine feet, 

This district appears to bave been 
the seat of an independent Hindoo 
principality, Jor many cenduries al- 
ter the Mahomimedans had bv con- 
quest obtained possession of the rest 
of Bengal; but its limits, probably, 
did not theu as now approach the 
banks of the Brahmapvotra and 
Megna. By Mahommedan histo- 
rians it js termed) the country of 
Jagenagnr, In A.D. 1279 it was 
invaded by Toghril, the Patan go- 
vernor of Bengal, who plundered 
the inhabitants, and brought away 
Woelephants.  1n 1343 it was again 
davaded by Hyas, the second inde- 
pendent Bengal sovereign, who car- 
ried off many valuable clephants, 

For inary sweeeediug years this 
state continued to preserve its jude: 
pendence, whieh ts surprisiug when 


its vicinity to Dacea, so long the | 


capital of Bengal, is cousidered. It 
was, however, at last brought indo 
subjection ju 1733; when a nephew 
of the Tiperah rajahs fled to Dacca 
and requysted assistance, which was 
vrauted under the commaud of Meer 
Hubbeeb Oolah. ‘This officer eruss- 
ed the Brahwapootra, aud. being 


conducted by the®. nephew, . they, 
reached the capital’betoredhe rajah., 


had. time to prepare fodan effectual 


resistance ; he was, in collsequence, 
‘obliged to tly for. refuge to: the fo- |; 


-yests and mountains, “Mhre nephew 
Was put in possession of the govern- 
ment, on condition of paying.a luge 
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annual tribute; and the whole ex® 
tensive tract of country became a 
province of the Mogal empire, itself 
on the eve of dissolaition. When 
the conquest was completed, the an- 
cicnt name, according toa Mahone e 
mnedan practice, was chauged tp that 
at Rousheuapad ; and a body of 
troops was Icft under a foujdar to 
support the young rafal, Slong with 
the rest of Bengal i devolved to the 
British; and, in LSO], was estinis' 
ed to contain 750,000. inhabitants: 
inthe proportion of three Mahon- 
medans to four Hindoos.  GStertat, 
J. Grant, Cor, \e.) 

Tirnoosx, (7irun).-—A_ distriet gn 


‘the east: ecoust of Borneae sittated 


between the third and tourth degrees 
of north latitude. ‘The coast here 
is all low mangrove land, the monn-¢ 
tains being very distant inkund, and 
inhabited by Idaan, the aborigines . 
of the island, Phe country agourls 
With sago trees, which being the 
chief sustenance of the natives, they 
playgt annnally in great numbers to 
prevent any deficiepey, as a con. 
siderable time must elapse before 
they are fit to be cut down. The 
produce of the country consists prin- 
cipally of sazo and bitl nests, both 
of which are in’ great plenty and 
perfection. 1 also yields wax, canes, 
rattans, nats, bones. biehe de mar, 
and in seme parts gold. In this dis- 
trict there are many rivers, the lare- 
est, namal the Barow, or Curan, 
from different: places near tt, bas 
about three fathoms water ato the 
mouth; but there are several shoals, 
which render the assistance of a 
pilot ndvessury, | 
The tribes hLnown by the names of 
Tirvon and ‘Tedong live chiefly on 
the N. 2. coast. of Borneo, and are 


‘reckoned a savage and piratical race, | 
‘addicted to eating. the flesh of their 


cnemics, Their Janguage ae little 
sown, bit ix. reckoned peeuliar, 
and the péople are probably a tribe 
of the aborigines, named ‘Tfortforas, 


Adaan,, or Mtloregg. (Forrest, Dal- 
rymple, Leydeu, Se.) 


oxen Bessuys.—A “clusteg of 


82? 
‘very small isles, situated off the east 
oan of the Island of Booton. Lat. 
6°.40'".S Long. 123°. 35!. E. 

. Tuese nufaerous jittle islands are 


all of them cither connected with, | 


“or surrounded by rocky shoals, be- 
tween which very rapid currents sct 
strongly jo the eastward, and render 
the navigation hazardous. They are 
lohabited. GStavurinus, Se.) 

Yoto Bay.—A deep bay that in- 
Aients the cast side of the Island of 
€eledes, the coast of which has 
beea but little explored. | 

FococR IsLe.—The largest of the 
Salibabo Isles, named by Valentyn 
Karkallang, and by Captain Hunter 
Kercolatz, situated between the 
fourth and fifth degrees of north la- 
titude, aud about 126° 30’. cast 
longitude. 

This island is from 80 to 100 miles 
in circumlercnee, and is in general 
of a goad height. The face of the 
_ country is composed of steep hills 
and extensive vallies, every part 
being covered with trees and ver- 
dure. Jt is well cullivated and po- 
pulous, the inhabitants being mostly 
Mahommedaus, who wear turbans, 
and are covered with coarse cotton 
cloth. Theif houses erected on posts 
are well built, and neatly thatched, 
the wile exhibiting a considerable 
degree of civilization. 

Lhe Dutch had formerly a flag 
here, but, avout 1773, the Magin- 
danese exercised a sort°of jurisdic- 
tien over the island, and exacted a 


tribnte, which was usually paid in 
slaves. (Cetain Hunter, Forrest, 
be. &e.) 


TominsE Bay.—A_ bay which 
deepl: indents the N. Is. quarter of 
the Istand of Celebes, and abound- 
ing with small rocky islands and 
rocky shoals. [tis also named Goo- 
nong 'Tellu Bay. hye ; 


‘T'UNpI.—A town on thé sea-coart 


of the Southeri Carnatic, district of 


Marawas. Lat. 99. 43° 
76°..4'. Li. Bn ae 

‘Toncno.—A etown, district, and 
fortress,gin the Birman dominions, 


thedatter bciug accounted a place of 


| TOOLJAPOOR. 


uncommon strength. 
N. Long. 96°, 40’, E. 

The province of ‘Tongho is said 
to be rich and populous, and is usu- 
ally governed by one of the sons of 
the Birman monarch, who takes his 
title from it, being called Tongho 
‘Teekien, or Prince of Tongho. ‘he 
inhabitants excel in the manufacture. - 
of cotton cloth, and the land pro- 
duces the best betel nut im the em- 
pire. Jn this luxury the Birmans of 
all ranks indulge so freely, that it 
Itas become wiih them almost a ne- 
cessary of life. The natives of ‘Ton- 
gho are famous for their licentious- 
ness and ferocity, and among the 
Birmans notorious for their inso- 
lence and dishonesty. (Symes, Sc.) 

Tonk Rampooraw’—A_ Rajpoot 
town in the province of Ajmcer, 60 
miles S. by E. from Jyenagur. Lat. 
26°. 7', N. Long. 75°. 58". B. 

This fort, with the adjacent dis- 
trict, beloug to Jeswunt Row THol- 
kar, and were taken by the British 
in 1804, but restored at the ensuing 

eace. 

'Tononu, (cr Yadavapurt).— A town 
jn the Mysore, where are still to be . 
seen the remains of the walls of an 
ancient city, which indicate that 
they must have once been of great 
extent. ‘The reservoir is also a very 
great work, and said to have been 
formed by Rama Anuja, about the 
year 1000 of the Christian cra. It 
is made by a mound erected be- 
tween two mountains. ‘lippoo at- 
tempted to destroy it hy cuttmg a 
trench through the mound, in the 
expectation (it is said) of finding 
treasure at the bottom, The tank 
‘was repaired after the Mysore con- 
quest, and the town is in copsc- 
quence fast recovering, (F. Buclia- 
nan, Se.) |, — 

Toorsapogp, : (Tulyapura). — A 
town i the Nizamn’s territories, in 
‘the .proyirtte of Aurungabad, 110 


Lat. 18°. 50’. 


. N, Long... miles S. E. from Ahmednuggur, Lat. 
o® :- 


718° 74. N. Long, 76° 274... This 
place is upfortified, and contains 2 
number of-small-pagadas dedicated 


‘to the goddess Bhavani. ‘*- 


TRANQUEBAR. 


TooLoomBAn.— A town in the 
Afghan territories, in the province 
of Mooltan, situated on the south 
side of the Ravey River, 60 miles 
N. EK. by FE. from the city of Mool- 
tan. Lat. 30°. 3’. N. Long. 72% 
13’. E. 4 

Toomeuppra River, (Tunga 
Bihadra).-—'Vhis_ river commences 
rear Hooly Onore, where two rivers 
whose names give it this title meet. 
The 'Tunga, which is the northern 
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r 
tensive district in the interior of Cg- 
lebes, bordering to the north on the 
Alforeze Mountains, which separate 
it from the Bay of Tominic ; to the 
east upon Loboe and ¥ adjo; to the 
south upon Scederniag; aud to the 
west upon the Mundarese Moun- 
tains. . 

A large prbportion of the Ta Rajja 
tribe, who inhabit the central parts, 
of Celebes, are aborizines, and un- 
converted to the Mahommedan faith. 


river, takes its rise in the Western. ‘They arc said to cat the prisuiers 
Ghauts, about half a degree sqath* made in war. Another portion H¥¢é 
of Bedunore; the Bhadra, from a_ entircly on the water in their vegsels 
chain of hills situated to the east- continually roving round Celcbes, 
ward of the Ghauts, nearly opposite the Island of Ende (I‘loris) and 
to Mangalore, aud known by the SSumbhawa. ‘These last arg freguént- 
name of the Baba Booden [ills. ly named Boadjoos, oat subsist. by 
Afler flowing through a jungly coun- fishing for biche de mar, and catch- 
try for nearly a degree, it joins its ing tortoises for the shell. (Stavorig 
name and waters with the Tunga at mus, Leyden, Sc.) 
Koorly, a sacred village ucar Hooly | '‘Tournacnaut.—A pass from the 
Qnore. From hence taking asweep, Concan provinee, through the wese- 
first northerly and westerly, and af& ern range of mountains to the inte- 
terwards to the cast, it continucs a_ rior, 33 miles east from Dabul. Lat. 
very wiuding course, until it falls 17°. 47’. N. Long. 73° 25’. FE. 
into the Krishna, marking the north This pass is considerably more 
western fronticr of the British do- rugged and stcep than that of Aim- 
ininious in this quarter of Mindostan, bah.. First an ascont occurs of up- 
(Moor, F. Buchanun, ce.) wards half a mile, on the snmmit ot 
‘TooMoon.—A small town in the which, for one mile, the road con- 
province of Malwah, 84 miles W,  tinues very rocky, when the descent 
hy N. from Chatterpoor, Lat. 25°. commences, and is, for a mile and 
8’. N. Long. 78°. 35’. E. By Abuf a half, very stecp, rocky, and difli- 
Vazel, in 1582, it is described as fol- cult. At the bottom of this first 
lows: ghaut is a plain of some extent, en- 
“Toomur is a town situated on closed on all sides by jungie, after 
the banks of the River Butmah, in which there is another steep to de- 
which are scen mermaids. Here is scend, as rugged as the preceding, 


an idulatrous temple, in which if you 
beat a drum, it makes no nose.” 

‘Toorkeyvoor.—A town in the Car- 
natic, 24 miles north from Trichino- 
poly. “Lat. 11° 11/.N. Long. 78°. 
48’. E. beck at, ee 


ToreE.—A town in the province 


of Bahar, distric# of Ramghur, 126 


dam: “Lat. 6° 7’. 


and of longer continuance. | (Moor, 
&e. fe.) 
"TQURATTEA.—A small state situ- 
ated at the southern extremity of 
Celebes, bounded by Macaszar, Bon- 
tain, and the sea, and under the in- 
fluence of the Dutch at Fort Rotter. 
S. Long. 119° 


miles south front.Patng, Lat, 23°. 25’. E. | sf 
42'. N. Long. 85°. 2’, E. * + TRanqvenan, (Turangdburi).—A 


'Yororr, (Zaraf’).—A town in the 


province of Dougal, distnet of Fipe- 


rah, 77 miles N, E. from, Dacca, Laf 
94°, 20'.N. Long. 91°. 18'E.. 
Tauradsa, (7 Rajja).—An ek- 


Danish setilement in the Souther: 
“Carhatic, situated on the gca-coas 


of the ‘lanjére province, 145. mile 
S..by W. irom® Madras, Lat. 11° 
N. Long. 79°..55', E. & 
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cA Danish Vast India Company range of lofty hills covered with 
was established at Copenhagen in’ jungle. In length it may be esti- 
1612, and the first Danish vessel ar- mated at 140 iniles, by 40 the ave- 
rived on the Coast of Coromandel in = rage breadth. 
1616, where they were kindly re- | ‘The face of the country in this 
eeeived by the Rajah of Tanjore, from provinee, in the vicinity of the moun- 
whom they purchased the village of tains, exhibits a varied secue of hill 
‘Vranquebar, with the stpall territory and dale. and winding streains, These 
adjacent. Here they erected the waters flow from the hills, and pre- 
efort of Dansburgh, the protection of serve the vallies in perpetual ver- 
Which, and the correct conduet of dure. ‘The grandcur of the seene is 
De Danish Company’s servants,soon much enhanced by the lofty forests 
salfracted population and commerce. with which the mountains are co- 
"Nhe Company however did not pros- yvered, producing pepper, cardamo- 
cper, ‘as, in 1624, they surrendered nis, cassia, frankineense, and other 
up their charter and = property fo aromatic gums, In the wouds at the 
Kipe Christian UV. in payment ofa, bottom of the hills are many ele- 
debt thick they owed him, Under phauts, buffaloes, and tigers of the 
a frugal government, the revenues of largest size, Monhies and apes are 
the port: coutinned sufficient to pay very mumcrous, and herd together in 
“ge ewrent expenses, and while flocks. 
Deninark continued veutral hersub- | "The agriculture and productious 
fers realized vast sums by lending of 'Travyancor, well adapted to its 
hefr naynes to cover ritishproperty. more favourable climate and supe- 
On the unfortunate rupture with that rior soil, differ materially from) the 
kingdom, ju 1807, the Danes were eultivation and crops of the Car- 
deprived of all their setUements én natic. The wet cultivation: is con- 
india. : ducted without the aid of tanks, the 
At present, the commercial inter- seasons affording sufficient moisture 
course of this sunall settlement ap- for the cultivation of tice on every 
appears principally to be with the = spot fit for that purpose ; audas the 
{sle of Vranas, Prince of Wales’ utinost degree of industry is exert- 
Island, Cevlon, and Batavia. lis cd, the quantity produced in a coun- 
imports ave small, and consist of ar- try like this, where the crops never 
rack, braady, copper, and palami- fail, must be very large. The na- 
rahs : the exports are picce goods. tives assert this to be so consider- 
Tu I81)-12 the total value of tts ex- able, that-the whole of the gcovern- 
ports were 2,828 Arcot rupecs, and ment expenses, civil, military, aud 
of its imports 58,287 Arcot rapees. religious, are defrayed from the wet 
The import tonnage was only 236) cultivation alone, without infringing 
tons, and the ¢gxport 600. “The Ra- on. the revenues aceruing from the 
jah of ‘Vaujore continues to receive dry species of cultivation. "The lat- 
the ‘Franquebar tribute amotiting ter consists principatly of the tolluw- 
fo 2000 pagodas perannum. (JJac- jug articles: « 
pherson, Report on Lxternal Com- Pepper, of which from tive to 
merce, S&C.) 10,000 candies may be produced an- 
Fravancor, (Tiruvancodu)—A amally, and valucd at 485,000 rua- 
provinee: at the south-western ex- pees, Vor this Valuable article the 
tremitycaf Hindostan, and situated ‘Pravancor ¢government only pay: the 
_ betweenithe cighth and 10th degrees cultivator 30 rapees per candy, Be- 
of north, tatitude... Vo thé norih.it .tel: nut-is also monopolised by go- 
Js bourtled by the territories of the , verument, which wakes advances to 
Cochin Rajah; on, the ‘south: and the-cultjvator,.and resels it at a great 
west by the sea;-and on the east it .profit,...Cocoa nut trees age very.na- 
_ 4s separated from Tinucyelly hy a merous, and. areassessed according 
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to their productive powers, and are 
usually divided into four classes, the 
tax upon cach progressively increas- 
ins, An additional tax on this ar- 
ticle, Jevied by the Dewan of 'T rae 
vancor in 1799, eaused an insurrec! 
tion, Which continued watit the tax 
was repealed. Of the tour sorts of 
trees, the first are the searcest, and 
it is observed that north of (Quilon 
(Ceulan) cocoa nut trees are tar 
more abundant than south of it, 

The timber forests of 'Travancon 
are in general farmed, the revamne 
to sovernment varying aceording to 
eircumstances, but estimated onan 
average atone lack of rupees per 
annum. Among the other articles 
of monopoly are ginger, farmed for 
25,000 rupees per annum: coir 
30,000 rupees; turmeric 10,000 ru- 
pees; and koprah, or dricd cocua 
nut hernels, 20,000 rupees per an- 
nun ‘Pobaceo for the cousumption 
of the province is generally brought 
from Ceylon, the averaze quantity 
being 4000 bales, cach of which 
costs the ‘Travancor government 60 
rupees, and is afterwards resold at 
220 rupees per bale: 1500 candies 
of cotton are also amnnally imported 
from Surat, upon which the govern- 
ment levy a duty of 45 rupees per 
eandy. ‘Phe government reeceives 
from the purchase of cardamoms 100 
rupecs upon every candy, besides 
full reimbursement of all) expenses 
attending the original advauce to 
the enitivator, and the ela of 
transpor tation, 

In the interior of the Travancor 
dutics are exacted on the transit of 
all articles, and the payment at one 
places scarcely ever exempts. the 
tracer from a repetition at: auother, 
passes bejug unknown except for 
some articles thay aré already: farm- 
ed. Among othr coinmoditics pro- 
duced in-the country,. ind taxed by 
the gévernment,: a® ‘cassia buds, 


mace, fong nutmegs,: wild saffron, : 


marwally, | coculus indicts, heen’ Wary 
elephants’ teeth, and‘ simdal: wood. 
Phe sory customs. of ‘'ravancor are 


tanned, and realize ol an average 


the grain prodnce. 


ocd three fuiams. 
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whout one lack of rupees 
mun. | 

Besides those above stated, there: 
are various other soneees of revenue | 
to the Pravaneor roverament, such 
ww taxes on Christian festivals, and 
upot ets ancl fisheries: Itt the: 
inost important is a capitation tas 
on all males from 16 to GO, with the 
exception of Nairs, Moplays, an 
artificers. ‘This operates axa fan ou 
the soil, and compensates to the 

vermment the fight ass@€ssinent gon 
The landhalder 
is bound for all the cultivatc’s Se 
his estate, and cach person is assess- 
The number ygav- 
ing has been estinatedeat $50,000 
persons, ‘The sin total of all these 
exactions has been conjectured to 
amount to 20 hieks of rupees aft 
nually, which is exclusive of the 
wet cuitivation as mentioned abovy. 
and from the®detail here presehted 
some idea may be tormed of the fis- 
ealreguiations nuder a genuine Ufin- 
(mo government. 

Pepper, the great staple of "Pra- 
Vancor, his fallen so wreatly in valie 


per nA- 


as to be almost unsaleable; what 
formerly brought 2200 rupees per 


‘andy, has gradually fallen to little 
above 6U rupees. Phe East india 
Company have, in cousequence, 
conmmuted their subsidy, which used 


to be paid in pepper, for one in 
money, 
The ole subsidy amouvted 

10: (Ss Re ee DOL ASG 


The new subsidy to) -  - 41,055 


TBBAVY 


et ae oe ey 


® 
Rupees 
0 
The principal sea ports in’ this 
provinec are Anjengo, Coulan, Ai- 
becea, and Coleshy. Strong cur- 
rents run along: the coast which {re- 
quently carry ships, bound ronnd 
Cape Comorin, a considdmable dis- 
tarice tothe westward.) The rajali'’s 
usual place of resitlene ¢ ds ‘Trivan- 


‘dap atimy 


oe his provinge being one of the 
subdivisions: of” the Malabar Coast, 


the manners and castons greatly re- 


'e ¢ 
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_f#omble those described under the 
article Malabar. 'Phe Hindgo man- 
ners are preserved in great purity, 
this being the guly country of Hin- 
‘dostan never subjected to. Mahom- 
anedan conquest. At a very early 
period the Christian religion gained 
a footing in ‘Travancor, and its sub- 
sequent progress was so great that 
‘this province is now estimated to 
contain 96,000 persons professing 
tke Christian doctrines. In) some 
ts Chrestian churches are so sau- 
Mncrour, aud fhindoo temples so 
pmMrey that the traveller with Miliculty 
believes himself to be in India. The 
most cohen name given to the 
Corissiens of Malabar by the Hin- 
does of the country is that of Naza- 
rane: Mapila (Moplay); but very 
wrequently Surians, and = Suriance 
Mapiia. A great proportion of the 
fishermen on the sea coast of Tra- 
vahcor aud Malabar} gencrally, are 
Christians. . 

The territories of the Travancor 
chief, whose proper title is Kerit 
Ram Rajah, were formerly of simall 
extent, and paid tribute to Madura; 

_ but, from 1740 to 1755, the reigning 
king, through a varicty of successes, 
some of whieh had been gained 
against the Dutch, added to his do- 
minions all the country as far north 
as the boundaries of Cochin, and 
inland as far as the mountains. ‘These 
conquests were ¢cfleeted in conse- 

' quence of the rajah having had his 

troops disciplined in the European 

manner, by Eustachius de Lanoy, a 
Flemish officer. In April, 1790, 
Trovancor’ was attacked by ‘Tip- 
poo, who having forced the Vajah’s 


_ fortified lines, penetrated. to Vira-. 


pelly, and but for the interference of 
_ Lord Cornwallis would have. wholly 

- subdued the province. | . 
_ On tho 17th of Nov. 1795, a treaty. 
of alliagee was concluded between 


the Rajah of Travancor and the Bri- ‘ 
tish government; by the ¢gnditions tic, situated on the north bank of 
of whieh certain lands..takep from, 


“him-by Tippoo were -réstored, and 
he agreed to pay a subsidy equiva- 
lent to. thf expense of three batta- 


79°. 20'.E. 
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lions of infantry, to be maintained 
for the defeuce of his dominions, and 
iu the eveut of war to assist the Bri- 
tish with his own forces, 

By a second treaty, concluded on 
she 12th Jan, 1805, with Colonel Ma- 
caulay on the part of the British go- 
vernnient, the rajah was released 
from the last-meutioned condition 
in the former treaty; in considera- 
tion of which he engaged to pay an- 
nually a sum equal to the expense of 


one regiment of native infantry, in 
addition to the sum before payable 


for the troops subsidized by him. 
In case of non-payment the British 
were authorized to collect the a- 
mount by their own agent; free en- 
trance being also given during war 
to all the rajah’s forts and towns. 
Provision was made, that the rajah’s 
income shpuld in’ uo case be. less 
than two lacks of rupees per annum, 
with one-fifth of the clear annual re- 
venue; and the rajah transferred the 
management of all his external poli- 
tical relations exclusively tu the Bri- 
tish. 

As frequently happens in native 
governments, the dewan, or prime 
minister of ‘Pravancor, attaincd an 
influence in the previnee which whol- 
ly superseded. that of his master. In 
1809 his conduct became so retrae- 
tory, and hostile to the British inter- 
ests, that war cusued; and his strong- 
ly fortified lives, guarded by a nu- 
mncrous army, were farced by a sunall 
detachment of Madras troops, and 
the whole country in a short time 
subdued. (ALSS. Treaties, C. Bu- 
chanan, Fra Paolo, Orme, &e.) 

_ "Pravancor.—a. town in the pro- 
vince of 'T'ravaucor, 47 miles N. W. 
from Cape Comorin, and 464 miles 
travelling distance from Madras. 
Lat. 8°. 30’. N..- Long, 77% 127. E. 
‘The aucient nante off this city was 
Mallara. . ¢Jones, ‘Rennel, Sc.) 

- ‘Treman.—eA town in the Carna- 


thé Coleroon, 20 wiles N. N. E. trom 
‘Travancore Lat. 11°. VN. Long. 


. 'TRICHINOROLY, (Trishinnapali).— 


TRINCOMALE. 


A fortified town in the Southern 
Carnatic, situated on the south side 
of the Cavery, 107 miles S. E. from 
Pondicherry. Lat. 16° 50’. N. 
Long. 78°. 50/. FE. 

The country round Trichinopofy, 
although not so highly cultivated as 
Tanjore, is rendered productive of 
rice hy the vicinity of that branch of 
ethe Cavery named the Coleroon. The 
size and situation of the city, the 
abundance of subsistence in the 
neighbourhood, and the long res- 
dence of Mahommed -Ali’s second 
son, Ameer ul Omrah, rendered ‘Tri- 
chinopoyy the favourite residence of 
the Mahommedans in the Southern, 
Carnatic. On the adjacent Island 
of Seringham are two magnificent 
pagodas, which have long command- 
ed the veneration of the Hindoos. 

This city was the capital of a Hin- 
doo principality until 1736, when 
Chunda Saheb acquired it by trea- 
chery, but lost it to the Maharattas 
in 1741, From these depredators it 
was taken in 1743 by Nizam ul Mu- 
luck, who on his departure to the 
Deccan delegated Anwar ud Deen 
to administer the affairs of the Car- 
natic; and on his death, in 1749, it 
devolved by inheritance to his se- 
cond son, the Nabob Mahommed 
Ali. It in consequence sustained a 
memorable siege by the French and 
their allies, which lasted from 1751 
until 1755, in the course of which 
the most brilliant exploits were per- 
formed on both sides; but the extra- 


ordinary military talents displayed ° 


by Lawrence, Clive, Kilpatrick, Dal- 
ton, and other oflicers, and the heroic 
valour of the British grenadiers, pre- 
served the city, and established the 
British candidate on the throne of 
the Carnatic. 

At present’ gohinopoly is the ca- 
pital of one of the districts, ‘into 
which the aah 
dras presidency 7 
vided; but up to 1812 had nof; been 
permancutly: assessed for the reye- 
nue. Pe ee ce 

Travelling distance from Madras, 


finder the Nfa-- 
as been subdi- 
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and from Calenutta, 1238 ‘milcsa— 
(Orme, 5th Report, S-.) 

TricoLoor, (Tricolur)—A_ town 
in the Carnatic, 4iaailes west from 
Pondicherry. Lat. 119% 59’. N. 
Long. 79° 204. b. e- 

Trimapoor. —-A_ town, in: the 
Southern Carnatic, 36 miles 8.S.W. 
from Tanjore. Lat. 16% 21. N. 
Long. 78°. 65’. I. _« 

TRINcoMALE.—A_ town, fortress, 
and excellent harbour, in the hand 
of Ceylon, Lat. 8°. 314 N. Long?” 
$1°, 23’, KK. 

This place occupies more grote 
than ‘Columbo, and is naturally 
strong ; but it contains fewer hagises, 
and is much inferior w population 
and appearauce. The circumfcr- 
ence within the walls is about three 
mniles, Which place includes a hill 
rising point immediately over *the 
sea, and covered with thick jungle, 
The fort. is*strong, and comands 
the principal hays, and in’ particu- 
lar the entrance to the grand har- 
dour or inner hay, which affords se- 
curity to shipping in alj seasons and 
weathers, being sufficiently deep and 
capacious, and Jand locked on all 
sides. ‘Vhis harbour is overlooked 
by Fort Ostenbur,sh, erected on ow 
cliff which projects into the sea. 
—T'is fortress is of considerable 
strength, and was originally built 
by the Portuguese from the rains of 
some celebrated pagodas, which then 
occupicd the spot. Vort Osten- 
burgh cannot be attacked by sea un- 
til: the fort of ‘Trincomale be first 
taken, and the enfyance of the har- 
bour forced. In the bay the shores 
ard so bold, and the water so dcep, 
that it is alhnost possible to step from 
the rocks into the vessels moored 
‘alongside. At the extremity of the. 
rock on which the fort stands a strong | 
battery is crected, and there the flag - 
‘staffisplaccd. a. 
The harbour of Trincomale from 
itd Cofivenient situation Js one of our 
most valuable acquisitinfs in India. . 


When the yiolent monsoon coth- 
“mences, ‘all vessels 
268 miles; tram Soringapatam, 205; - 


n the Coast of 
Coromandel and: ea: “'sidg of the 
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of 
Bey of Beueal are obliged to put to 
sea, and: then "Princonmide is) their 
only place of reftige. A vessel from 
Madras can Ur here in two days, 
aid the harbour is to be made at any 
exgason. The sarrounding country 
is mountainous and woody, and not 
so fertife as to attract settlers, the 
elimate being considered one of the 
ottest and most unhealthy of the 
“astand. 
Uhere have been buts few Ea- 
sel a setders, the society being 
compere almost exelusivcly of the 
giicces of the regiments -stationed 
here, "Vhe lower Classes sare chiefly 
Jiindaos trom the opposite coast, and 


€ 
afew “old aud siiversiniths, who are 


native Cevionese. By the exertions 
of Adhnival Drory, a colony of Chi- 
esse base been established here, who 
eudtivate adarge garden, whieh pro- 
Mises ju time te repay their industry. 
Turd adinival also infported «atte 
and poultry, which he distributed 
among the natives to secure, iP pos- 
JSble,a supply for the leet. ‘Pimbge 
is plenty aid of easy aecess, and 
there are many coves, where ships 
goay be hove down with the greatest 
satety al all seasons ; 
¢ the Gide is notesuflicsent for docks. 
Prom the barren apd unproductive 
mature of the country there is here 
no export trade whatever. The ad- 
acent woods abound with wild hogs, 
‘builaloes, and clephants—the jaiter 
being frequently shot w ithin a smile 
of the town. 

In 1672 M. de la llaye, the com- 
mander of a Byench squadron, at- 
tompted a settlement here; but, be- 
ing opposed by the Duteh prover 
ment of Ceylon, he bore away for the 
Coast of Coromandel In Jam. 1782, 
it surrendered without resistance to 
a detachment of troops: from Na- 
dras, but was shortly alter with equal 
ense retaken by Admiral Sufirein,. - 

Jn 1795 CGeueral Stewart.was sent 
«with an army against ‘l'rimcomale, 
“Where the hicet ane chored to the: south 
‘east of, the foot, ang the Diomede 
frigate was ae Jost. by 


striking on. 1 wgunken rock.: After a 


coarse cutlery. 


but the rise of 
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siege of three weeks, a breach bav- 
ing been effected aiid preparations 
made to storm, the Duteh governor 
capitulated, although the garrison 
Was superior in uambers to the be- 
Seging army. Since this period it 
has remained with the British, who 
have considerably improved) the for- 
tifieations.  (Pereiral, M. Graham, 
ve. Ne.) 

TRING ANO, (Tranganniw)—A Ma- 
Jay tuwn and principality on the cast 
side of the peninsula of VMialacea, 
ande situated between the jth and 
Gth degrees of north laditude. 

A considerable trailic is carried on 
here; the hing, as in other Malay 
states, being the chief merchant. 
The article most im demand is opi- 
um, of which above 200 chests are 
disposed of annually, "Phe ofher 
imports are iron, stech, Bengal piece 
goods, bluc cloth, uropean coarse, 
red, blue, and .green cloths, and 
The commodities 
paid inretarn are, gold dust, pepper. 
wnd ta; the last article is not the 
produce of the place, but imported 
In Malay and Buggess prows, 

‘Lraders on their arrival here must 
first visit. the king’s merchant, who 
will introduce them to the hing, and 
toall the male part of the roval fa- 
ily. to Whom presents proportioned 
to their respective ranks must) be 
nade. Phe customs are tive per 
cent, and 200 Spanish dollars must 
he paid fer auchorage, unless a pre- 
vious bargain be made. For some 
months of the year this is a danger- 
ous Jee shore, and inaccessible to 
shipping. ‘Fhe gold procured lere 
is of a very fine.quality ; but preeanm 
lions must ho tuke u that it be park- 
ed with the.king’s seal, that he may 
be responsible for-its quality. Near- 
ly the whole trade of this coast at 
preseut centres in Prince of Wales's 
Island. . on 9.3 

“This petty principality” may be 
eousidered as one of the most ge- 


‘Quine of the. modegn Malay. states, 
and here that dialeet is spoken in its 


greatest purity and pertection. ‘Phe, 
goverment, as: been - occasionally 


TRIPONTARY. 


obliged to pay tribute to the Siamese 
mnouareh, (Almore, Sir G. Leith, 
Leyden, \v.) 

Trinomany, (7 irunamalt), -—- A 
town in the Carnatic Province, situ- 
ated 30 miles S.S.W. from Chitia- 
pet, and 30 west from Gingee, Lat. 
We 16. NN. Lone, 79° 104 6. 

In the Carnatic wars of the last 
ecntury this place sustained many 
sieges, and was offen daken and re- 
taken; but amone the natives it was 
always more famous for its sanetity 
than its sfreneth, Ao cragey naoun- 
Tain about two miles in) etrenimfer- 
enee, and rising tithe middle to a 
vreat heiwlit, has, besides others, on 
the highest rock. a simall chapel, 
Which ts held ti estrome veneration, 
trom the persuasion, that whoever, 
except the appointed Brahnitns, 
should prestrme to enter if, woutd 
immediately be comsamed dy a sabe 
terranean tire cise for the aecasion, 

At this place, in 1767, the come 
bined armies of Ulyder and the \i- 
aun were defeated: by the British 
under Colonel Smith, on whtelb oe- 


easion the Nizam Jost 70 pieces of 


cannon: but fis der managed to car- 
ry off his artiliery, A short time al- 
terwards the Nigam concluded a 
peace, by the couditions of wittel he 
ceded te the Rast bndia Company 
the Balaghawt) Carnade, the domi- 
Hons of tus date alivy Pisders: pos- 
sesstotot witch, however. coulel aot 
be so easily taken. (Orme, Ve.) 
Tatpvroon—A large open. vil- 
lave in the Barramahal Province, 
120 mle SSW. from Viadras. Eat. 
PON. hone. 759, 44 EE. 
Here are seen same wood houses 
rooigd with tiles, a species of Cover- 
ine found no where-else in Caruata, 
and whieh have probably beet eaa- 
structed He nas from Masih, 
where the natifes, through Teng in- 
course with Mafropeana, have greath 
hproved ioall the arts, AL this 
place.an attempt was made by Culo- 
Mek: Read to kvodace. silk Yorgs 
aud the matalhetare al sugar, both 
. of which failed. "Phe sacronmnding 
hills here ace lengthened inte cidyes. 
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, 
and the plains wider than towasds 
the west, 
Trepsroon.— A town in theSouth- 
ern Carnatic, 55 miles S.S8.W. from 
Tanjore, Gat. 10°, 16. No Long. 
78°, 40%. Is. es 
"Tripassoor, (7 'ripasur).—A town 
in the Carnatic Province, 80) miles 
W. by N. from Madras, Lat. 13°. 
ON. Long. 78° 37’. 14. » 
Tarrrey, (Tripatt)—-\ celebrat- 
ed Llindoo temple in the Carystiec, 
G6 miles W.N. W. trem) MadTas 
hat. 13% 310 N. Long. 79° 33% BE. 
This pagoda is situated in en elg 
vated holiow or basin, enclosed by a 
eiredlar crest of hills, the sacred, pre 
ele ts of which, daring (ge SHOCCNSTVE 
revolations of the couutry, have te- 
ver heen profaned) by Christian or 
Vahorsmedan feet, nor has even dda: 
exterior of the temple beea ever seen 
but bya genuine Hindoo. “Phe re- 
ciprocal interests of the Bratanihs, 
and the different rulers ander whose 
sway it fell, compromised: this. tor- 
Pearance by the payment of a large, 
sum to the governmeyt, which in 
1758 amounted to 80.0001 sterling 
per annum At pretent it is cam- 
prehended in the British possessions, 
buat the revenne derived (rom it: ise 
computed nol to exceed half the 
above: sunt 
Pilerimages are made to 'Tripetty 
fram all paris of Tndia, particularty 
from Geriatr, mans the traders of 
which, provinee of the Banyan anid 
Dattia tribes are accustomed to pre- 
sent per ceutage of thcir protits to 
this temple annually. Phe incarna- 
tion of Vishnu here worshipped: is 
mohed Pripati, bat by the Miharat- 
tas he is called Badhyee, and his 
fiinetions are supposed) ta bave ae 
particular relereace to commerce, 
The temple is described by the na- 
tives as being biolt of stone, and ¢o- 
vered with plates of gilqgopper; the 
munniveture of superior beines, 
(Wilks, Moor yev ae 
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 MRIPONTARY.—A towndal the tef- 


ritorvics bt Coghin, Wiles from the 
port of Cochin, Dat. 9 57" §, 
dong. TES. 20,” 
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Chis place stands on the east side 
of a lake, which formerly separated 
ihe possessions of the Duich at Co- 
chin from those, of the rajah, who 
geuerally makes it his place of re- 
sidence. 

TRITANY.—A_ town in the Car- 
natic province, 45 wiles W, by N. 
‘from Madras. Lat. 13°.9.N. Long. 
N°. 45/. E. 

TrivaLenoor.—A town in the 
Camatic province, 35 miles W. by 

“SS. trom Pondicherry. Lat. 11° 31’. 
N.* Long. 79%. 30. EB. 
oe VRey anparatamM.—A town in the 
province. of ‘Travancor, 60 miies 
N. W. from Cape Comorin, Lat. 
8°. 37°.N. Long, 76°. 55’. E. 

This is the usual suimer resi- 
dence of the Rajah of ‘Travancor, 
bert the castle is extremely il! built ; 
the royal palace is large and well 
built, after the European taste, and 
décc.ated with a great varicty of 
paintings, clocks, and other Euro- 
pean ornaments, It is not, how- 
ever, inhabited by the rajah, wh 
prefers residing iu a mean edifice, 
where he is surrounded by Brah- 
mins. Ihe town is populous, and 
in 1785, in addition to the resident 
inhabitants, had a garrison of 400 
Patan cavalry, 1000 nairs, and 10,000 
sepoys, disciplined after the Buglish 
manner. (£1a Paolo, §c.) 

Trivatoor.—A town in the Car- 
ynatic province, 60 miles S.W. from 

Madras. Lat. 12°. 38’. N. , Long. 
799.40. FR. ; 
Trivicary, (Trivikera) .A vil- 


lage in the Carpatic: province, situ-. 


ated on the north side of the Ar- 
riacoopum, or Villenore River, about 
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portance. The principal strects can 


legible. 


15 miles W. by N. from Pondi-~ 


cherry. =e 
This place at present consists of 
a few scattered huts ;-but.from the 


appearance of thé pagoda, the in-. 
terior of which is built of stones, the 


size of the tower over thé gateway, 
- which ‘is eight stories, and a large 
-gtone task covering several acres of 
ground, we may conclude, that in 
some formér period, Trivicary was 


«place of greater extent and im-. 


* Fanjore. 


still be traced, and appear to have 
been large; but the sauscrit inserip- 
tions on the walls are now scarcely 
The pagoda was inuch in- 
Jured, and the statues mutilated, by 
Hyder’s arthy, as it retreated from 
Porto Novo in 1781. 

‘Trivicary is now principally re- 
markable tor the petrifactions that, 
are scen in ifs vicinity. Many pe-~ 
trilied trees of large dimensions lic 
scattered about; sume as hard as 
flint, and others as soft as to be re- 
duced to powder by the slightest 
pressure, One of the petrificd trees 
is described as being 60 fe t long, 
and from two to eight feet in dia- 
meter. ‘The petrified root of this 
tree is in most places as hard as flint, 
strikes fire with stcel, and takes a 
much finer polish than any part of 
the stem. It also presents a more 
variegated appearatice in its veins 
and colours, resembling agate when 
polished, and the red, when well 
chosen, can scarcely be discrimi- 
nated from cornelians. It i¢ manu- 
facturned into beads,. necklaces, 
bracelets, and other ornaments. 

‘The present growth of trees in 
the neighbourhood are principally of 
the tamarind species, trom which 
circumstance it nay be interred, that 
the petrifactions have the same ori- 
gin, ‘Tradition assigns a great an- 
tiquity to these petrifactions. (War- 
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"Tervipy.—A town in the Car- 
hatic province, 26 miles S.W. from 
Pondicherry. Lat. 11% 44. N. 
Long. 79°. 40’. KH. During the 
wars of fast century, the pagoda at 
this. place served as a citadel toa 
large pettab, by which nanic the 
people in the south of India call 
every town contiguous to a iortress. 

“TRumMian.—A téwn in the south- 
ern Carnatic, 44 miles 8.S.W. trom 
‘Lat.el0®. 11’. N. Long. 
78°. 47’. E. ; : = 

*Tunuau.—aA village in the My- 
fore Rajah’s, territories, situated on 
the west.bank of the Tunga River. 
Lat. 13°. 40’. N. Long. 75°. 26’, E. 
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A few miles to the north-cast of 
this place is a forest containing a 
great many very fine teak trees, 
which would be of great value, if 
the timber could be floated down 
the Tunga to the. Krishna, and from 
thence to the Bay of Bengal. The 
dificiltics are great, but do not: 
appear wholly insurmountable. Im- 
mense forests of teak aight be 
reared in this neighbourhood, merely 
by eradicating the trees of less va- 
luce. (CF. Buchanan, Se.) 

"'Tutcom (or Tilligom)—A small 
town in the territertes of the Ma- 
haratta peshwa, 18 miles N.W, from 
Poonah. Lat. 18°. 46’. N. Lone. 
73°. 40". E. 

On the south side of this place 
there is a large tank which supplies 
extensive gardens; but in’ 1305-6, 
the town and neighbourhood were 
almost totally depopulated by a ta- 
mine, in Which it is said, in this vi- 


e 

Hijelice, for the manufacture of salt 
on account of the Bengal govern- - 
ment, ‘The article is procured by 
filtrativu from the mud found on the 
margin of the Hooghly river, near 
ifs junction with the sea, and is of , 
wn excellent quality ; in addition. to 
which, it has a peculiar valué with 
the Hindoos? from its being extract- 
ed on the banks of the most sacred» 
branch of the Ganges. 

Major Wilford is of opinion, thyre 
were formerly kings of ‘amralipt?, “s 
or 'Furmlvok, in Bengal, one of whém 
in A.D. 1001, sent an embassy tog 
China, and that he was styled by 
the Chinese 'Fammouiclicou. (Ser 
“LU. Strachey, Wilford, ey 
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A kingdom of India beyond: the - 
Ganges, formerly indepcondent, &ut 


cinity alone 80,000 perished.’ HU has .at present comprehended inthe Co- 


since considerably recovered. Tn 
1778 the Buinbay army, when on an 
expedition against Poonah, pene- 
trated as far as ‘Tulgom, where an 
action was fought with the Maha- 
ratias, after which it marched back 
again, (4. Graham, Moor, Sc.) 

‘Tumcuru.—-A_ small town in the 
territories of the Mysore Rajah, con- 
taining from 3400 to G00 houses. Lat. 
139.15". N. Long. 779. 121. E. 

The fort here is well built,-and at 
xome distance from the pettah, and 
the villages in the vicinity are. all 
tortified with a mud wall and strang 
hedges, ‘The country around is tole-- 
rably level, and tree from rocks; but 
tew trees ure to be seen. . 

“Tumpock.—A_ town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Hooghly ; 
35 miles §.W. from Caleutta. Lat. 
22°.17', N: Long, 86°. 2’) i. e 

The lands in tidis neighbourhosc 
lie extremely low,and ase:protectcd. 
from-inundation by ®unds or cm= 
bankments, which are, howeycr, oc- 
casionally brokenby the treshés,.Anc 
the adjacent country -sulimerged. 


Tamlock is the heAd- quarters of - 


an* agency, cbdimected. with ‘that-of? 


chin Chmese empire, and situated 
between the 17th and 23d degrees of 
north fatitude, ‘To the south it is 
beunded by Cochinchina and Laos ; 
to the north by the province of 
(Quangsee in China; to the east it - 
has the Gulf of Tungquin; and on , 
the west Laos, Lactho, and part of 
the proviuce of Yunan in China, 
The country known in Europe by 
the denomination of Tunquin, is 
properly named Nuoc Anam, and 
the inhabitants, the people of Anam, 
which region includes both Cochin 
China and Tunguin. Cochin China 
is also named. Dangtrong, which 
signifies the Interual Kingdom, and 
‘Tunkjn, Dangnay, or the External - 
Kingdom. aS 

Our information respecting this 
country is mostly derived from the 
Trench and other missionaries, who. 
at an early period established ‘them- 
selges in this and the adjaggnt king- 
dom-of Cochin China, — According 
1o: their natrations, the country of 
Tanquin towards China is wild and - 
mountainéus, avd the boundaries: 
not accurately defined. The passes. 
through the mountains ‘are. shut Up 


atities, are distinguished by the car- faceording to its locality. 


a) 


ewwtre divided into the wet 
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by walls, one side of which is guard- 
ed by C leat soldiers, and the other 
by those of ‘Tunquin, ‘The latter 
‘country is subdivided into ten dis- 
tricts ; four of which, at the extre- 


dinal points of the compass. The 
present capital is Bac-hing, or hee- 
ho, the last being its or Guwinal amie. 
Mountains extending fron east to 
west separate ‘Punquin mto two 
diyisions, the northern of which ts 
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tercd by vessels of considerable 
draucht of wafer; but shelter and 
anchor are is found among the islands 
that are seattered along the coast, 
Jhe soil of this kingdom varies 
In the 
plains it is rich, light, and marshy, 
and well adapted for the ricaculli- 
vauion; among the mountains it is 
sandy, eipsous, ferrugineous, and 
aboundiuy with stones of different 
hinds, Phe country, taken alto- 


Suidevably larger than the south- nether, is one of the most fertile iu 


ern. A opr dlongation of these ridges 
siparntes Lactho from Laos, aud 
others separate "Punquin from Co- 
ehin China, 'Phese mountains are 
hif&h, sand _dany of thea termimie 
in sharp peaks. 

The seasons, or MOUSOONS, here 
{amd the 
dry; which are not, however, sa ine 
variable as in some other parts of 
Gneia. "Che rains begin in May and 


end inf August, and are aecompa-, 


vied by much thunder: the currents 
along the coast run trom north to 
south: the tides are very irrevufar, 
and are strongest in November, De- 
comber, and Jaudary, and weakest | 
in May, Sime, and July; but at all 
limes theyring with less force than 
on the open coasts of Kuruype. ‘The | 
general appearance of the ‘Punquin 
shore indicales a retrogression of the 


“sea, and an advance of the land; but 


there are some pluces where the re- 
verse seems to have taken place, 
There are: few, countries better | 
supplied with water than Tunquin 
and the lower parts of Cochin China. 
Ln the first there are above 50 rivers 
that fluw towards the sea, geveral 
of which, bs their woion, form the 


large stream which passes Backing. 


This river bas thrown Up maiy 


islands, and its month is now ob-- 


structed by a-bur of sand, which!” 


preyenty, the’ Chinese junks fron 
ascending the river to that. city. 
Wig navigabte 15) years ago, at 
which périog Dutch vessels: ascond- 
ed the surciathf 
of Backing, :. 


uo ports intl ; 


a 
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: Prese ht there are 
hin that c an. be en-* 


6 with #15 leagues © 


“this quarter of the world, and al- 
though populous, during a season of 
trampuillity, « ‘an afford grain for ex- 
portation, Phe chief article is rice 
of various kinds, and an excellent 
quality; maize is also cultivated, 
and different: species of yams and 
lecuminous plants, "The only Eu- 
ropean fruit trees that thrive here 
are, the peach, the plum, the pome- 
sranate, citron, and orauge., Vines 
have been planted, but the grapes 
do not come to maturity, 
those above mentioned, Tunquin 
produces all the fruits common. to 
the tropical countries of Tndia, most 
of whieh are described under the 
article Cochin China. "Phe tea plant 
“of an interior sort is said to be plen- 
tilul, and itis probable, that by at- 
tentive cultivation its qualify might 
be improved.. Mulberry trees are 
plentiful, aad supply food for the 
silkworns, "This coantry also con- 
tains inuch large dimber fit for build- 
ine, beautiful cabinet woods, parti- 
cularly the species named cagle 
wood, of which « considerable quan- 
lily is exported, cocoa nut and other 
palms, bamboos, and rattans. There 
wre anines of vartows anetals, and 


ro : . : ° ‘a . 
drow ore is -proeured in a state ol 
great purity, 


At is. also asserted, 
there are din mines in the mountain- 
ous’ track towards China, the work- 
ing of whigh is prohibited. Particles 


it*of gold are gund in many of the 


Tunqain rivers; but they are more 
alfandant in the ghountain streams 
of Lactlio and Laos. Salt and salt- 
petre are plenty, and the first is 
reckoned uf a superior qutulity. 


Besides. 
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Among the avimals of Tunquin 
are found the elephant, which is the 
sole property of the monarch, and 
the buffaloe, which is employed for 
avricultural purposes, ‘The horses 
are a small contemptible breed. 
Goats and hogs are ninnerous, as 


are also ducks and poultry, and all. 


very cheap. The rhinoceros is oc- 
casionally discovered, but tigers of 
the largest size abound; there are 
some diminutive bears, deer of all 
sorts, and monkeys of every de- 
scription, The country generally? 
but more especially the mountainous 
paris, is much infested by rats. In 
‘Tunquim there are neither hares, 
sheep, asses, nor camels. ‘The coun- 
try swarms with vermin, reptiles, 
and insects, venomous and innocent. 
Some snakes of ereat size are found, 
but their bite is not poisonous, 
Fish are remarkably: plentitul, and 
furnish the inhabitants with a greater 
supply of food than they derive from 
the terrestrial auimals; the fisher- 
men in the maritime parts being fully 
as numerous as the cultivators. Tn 
addition to the common sorts of fish 
there are turtle, tortoises, crabs, 
shell fish, and moluscas, the sub- 
stance of which is gelatinous and 
nutritious, aud particularly agreea- 
ble to the Chinese, although loathed 
hy Europeans. 

The principal articles which con- 
stitute the internal commerce of 
Tunquin are rice, fish, fruits, fish 
oil, areca nuts, arrack, salt, oil, su- 
gar, molasses, cassia, bamboos, tim- 
her, and iron, the natural produc- 
tions of the country. ‘The manu- 
factared articles are cotton and silk, 
worked aud in thread, writing pa- 
per, wax, varnish, aud brass and 
ir6n utensils. Among the livé ani- 
mals exposed for sale gre elephanta, 
uilaloes, oxen, swige, ahd ducks, 
At present «the éxtéerial colamerce 
of the 'Tunquinese is conffhed to the 


mitted to establish 
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Chinese are treated with more fa-' 
your than any other nation, and are’ 
allowed to ascend the rivers; a pri- 
vilege also granted to» the Macao 
por pnene but neither are per- 
factorics on 
shore. - 
The chief ayticles of exportation 
from Tunquin are areca, varnish, 
ebony, ivory, calamine which is car- 
ried to Japan, tortoise-shell; sugar, 
and molasses, a cloth made from the’. 
hark of trees, reed arid cane mats » 
cotton and silk, raw and manufac- 
{nred, and fabrics of mother-of-pedrl 
very neatly worked. From China 
arg inported refined sugar-candy¢ 
spices, medicinal plants drigs, 
hemp, flax, silk stuffs, mercury, 
porcelain, glass work, hardware, and. 
copper and iron vessels. ‘Through ‘ 
the medium of the Europeans, fire- ‘ 
arms and all warlike materials ar 
, e * 
procured and monopolized by the 
government. Along the sca coast, 
in the principal ports, commercial 
alfains with Luropeans are trans- 
acted through the medium of a bas- 
tard sort of a Portuguese dialect ; 
and this is also the medium of all 
political communications with the 
governnicut. : 
Oa account of the fertility of the | 
soil, intersected by numerous rivers, 
zhe population of ‘Tunquin is much 
greater than any other part of the 
Cochin Chinese dominions, although 
it sullered severely during the long 
and bloody wars that took place 
towards the conclusion of the last 
century, In this kingdom there 
are reckoned 12 principal cities, 
viz. Backing, or Keeho, said to 
contain about 40,000 inhabitants ; 
Hanring, 15 to 20,000; Tranhac, 


-10 to 15,000; Causang, 7 to 8000; 


Vihoang, or town’‘on the river that 
passes through Tunquiv, up. to 
which the Chinese: junk can — 
asceud; Hunnain, a town on. the — 


coasting trade. In the 17th century,.same river, containing about-5000 
the Portuguese, the Butch, the Eng- inkabitants, apd in which the Ditch 


‘lish, and the French, had factories 
in'Tunquin, byt they have ‘long since 
heen abandoned, ‘ At present the 

, 3H 


had formerly a fectory. Besides 
these, there are six otaer towns con- _ 
taining from 6 to 7000 souls.. sy ' - 


-  ¢ 
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The reigning sovertign has fixed 

his residence at Phuxaan in Cochin 

China, and Gnly visits Tunquin oc- 

casionally, “ithough it is the richest 

and most important part of his em; 
ire. 

OF the ten districts composing the 
Kingdom of 'Tunguin, the central, 
nained Xunam, is by far the most 
populous: this division ‘consists of a 
vast plain watered by mumberless 
havigahle streams, is supposed to 
contain half the population of tke 
country, and in every respect re- 
sembles a Chinese province. The 
total population of Tunquin has re- 
cently been computed by a missinn- 
ary at Th millions ; but this estimate 
probably greatly exceeds the reality, 
and he furnishes uo account of the 
facts upon which he grounds his 
vpinion, It is caleulated, that one 
denth of the inhabitants of Lower 
"Twrjuin live constantly on the wa- 
ter. | 

The ancient cade of Tunquii laws 
possessed great celebrity, ane was 
highly tenerated previous to the last 
conquest of the country by Caung 
Shuug, the Cochin Chinese emperor. 
By the missionary Le Roy it is re- 
presented as composed in the most 
clevated style of Chinese, and full 
of uncommon modes of expression. 
At present, by the Tunquinese laws, 
punishments are decreed against all 
sorts of crimes with great minute- 
ness, but they are badly propor- 
tioned, offeneces ayainst manners 
and customs being more rigorously 
punished ‘than crimes essentially 
daugerous to society. . 

The Trnquinese, in their’ shape 
and features, greatly resemble the 
Chiuese ; bat having adopted the 
practice of blackcuing their teeth, 
their uppearauce is rendered addi- 
tionally hidcons. In Tunquin_ the 
cerdfuony of staining the teeth with 
a composition, takes place when 


theys-attain the age of 16 or 1%, 


years; and it is considered as cin- 

gularly ornameatal, the natives as- 

serting, that white teeth are only fit 

fcr dogs. Like the Chinese, the 
%~ 
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higher classes allow their nails te 
grow to an immoderate length. The 
females are marriageable at the age 
of 12 and 13 years, and are very pro- 
lific. Both sexes are much addicted 
to the chewing of betel, an employ- 
ment that suits with their habits of 
indolence. Only extreme necessity 
can rouse them to any exertion of 
magnitude; and when their task is 
accomplished, they relapse into their 
prior state of sloth and repose. In 
this respect they differ essentially 
irom their Chinese neighbours, who 
are laborious and industrious by na- 
ture and habit. 
In'funquia the flesh of many ani- 
mals is eaten, which in other coun- 
tries is rejected with abhorrence ; 
the natives not only eat the rhino- 
ceros and particular parts of the cle- 
phant, but also grasshoppers, mou-- 
keys, horses, and dogs; esteeming 
the last a particular delicacy: they 
also eat the mountain rats, lizards, 
some kinds of worms and snakes, 
Possessing so great a variety of cdi- 
bles, the Tunquinese never use the 
milk of animals in any shape, hold- 
ing it in extreme aversion, a dislike | 
which also extends to butter and 
cheese: they have the same repug- 
nance to fresh eggs, preferring those” 
that are nearly hatched. May bugs 
deprived of their heads and intes- 
tines, and silkworms fried, are much 
sought after, Yu conformity with 
the Chinesc custom, ‘they never 
drink cold water, but prefer it tepid, 
or appreaching to the boiling state. 
Throughout. this kingdom, the 
bulk of the people are not permitted 
to build their houses of stone, or 
several stories high; the Jargcr edi- 
fices, such as temples and palaces, 
are generally constructed of wodd, 
or of wood end brick mixed. ‘The 
wall which separates Tunquin from 
Cochin’ China is 15 feet high, and 
20 feet titick, and is extremely. ill 
built of stonc and bricks; the latter, 


-for the most part, mercly baked in 


the sun. ‘The roads are commonly’ 
very bad ;"but. there 3s one ofa su- 
perior description from Backing. the 
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capital of Tunquin, to Phuxuan, the 
capital of Cechin China, a distance 
of pearly 500 miles. ‘The manu- 
factures of this province are the 
same as those of Cochin China, aud 
itis usual to find all the inhabitants 
of a village following the same 
trade. It is dangerous, in this coun- 
iry, to be known to excel in any 
prgtession or art; as the talents of 
the artilicer are immediately put in 
requisition to work gratis for the 
emperor, for the governor of a pro- 
vince, or even for a common mati-n 
darin. 

The Tanquinese having” origi- 
nated trom China, their language is 
monosyllabic, and a modification of 
fhe Chinese dialect, but so much 
changed and corrupted, that the 
spoken language is now wholly un- 
intelligible to a native of China, 
while. the written character is un- 
derstood, Dbeiug the same in both 
countries, Learning is here, as in 
China, confined to the class of let- 
tered mandarins. Printing is known 
in ‘Tunquin, but little used, there 
being only one printing office in the 
hingdom, whiclr is at Backing, the 
capital. The types are of woud, 
and not moveable, every additional 
book requiring new plates and chra- 
racters; few, however, are printed, 
and these have in general a refer- 
ence to law or religion. The his- 
dorical works are inaccurate, and 
not to be depended on. | There are 
a few books on moral subjects, 
which are mostly trauslations from, 
or comment: ries on Chinese books ; 
and the sciences here probably re- 
main stationary, in the same stage 
they had reached 1000 years ago. 

The religion of the Anam nation 
(Tunquin and Cochin China) is a 
inodification of the Buddhist system, 
nearly resembling that which pre- 
vails in China; but blended with 
many local and peculizy supersti- 
tions, As in China, the 'Tunquinese . 
have a profowud vengration for thei? 
pparcats and ancestors, considering 
them as tutelary divihities, who 
Watch and protect the a rs 
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their descendants, and possessing 
power in proportion to the sanctity 
of their lives during their existence 
on carth; to them sacrifiges are of- 
fered four times a year, and cvery 
third anniversary of their death is 
celebrated with additional pomp. 
The higher classes are described as 
adhercuis of Cuhtucius, who submit 
to the worship of images and other | 
ceremonies, through deference to 
the public opinion. ‘e 
‘Some of the more barbarous tribes. 
worship the tiger and the dog; to” 
the first human flesh is offered, ars 
to the last a still more disgusting 
oblation. ‘Traces of this worship 
aré found among the mouygaineers 
on the borders of India, as well as 
in the proper Indo Chinese nations, 
the tiger being also worshipped by 
the Hfajin tribe in .the vielnify of 
Garrow Hills in Bengal. The Quan- 
{o, an ancient mee, who inhabit 
Kaubang, or the mountainous ringe 
which divides the Anam countries 
from China, regard themselves as 
the original inhabitants of ‘Tunquin 
aud Cochin China, and consider the 
Anam tribe as a Chinese ‘colony. 
The Quan-to have a peculiar lan- 
guage, and write with a gtyle on the 
Icaves of a plant, termed jiwa tn the 
Auam dialect. The Moi, or Muong, 
are also mountaineer races, who 
speak a language different from the 
Anam ; but it is not known whether 
they be ogiginal tribes, or only 
branches of the Quan-to. : 
The Christian rcligion was first in- 
troduced by the Portuguese about 
the begininng of the 17th century, 
and subgcequently, while the French 
had commercial establishments, they 
endeavoured to communicate the 
benefits of a religion, which, its most 
debascd and corrupted state, is in- 
finitely superior to: the purest of the 
Indian doctrines. The Knglish and 
Dutch had also settlements, but 
never interfered in religious con- 
rns, Being wholly absorbed iif their 
commercial Pursuits. At an carly 
period the Jesuits gent missionarics 
‘to ‘T'unquin,:and had made cousi- 
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devable progress, witil being sus- 
pected of carrying ona secret poli- 
tical. correspondence with the Co- 
chin Chincse, they were expelled. 
Missionaries were subscquenty ex- 
pedited by Louis NIV. under tite 
‘character of commercial agents, Who 
settled a factory, which was also in- 
tended to promote fhe conversion of 
the ‘Tunguinese, On this event the 
Portueucse Jesuits returned, and dis- 
«putes arising betwixt them and the 
., french missionaries, the contest wes 
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"The extreine revenues paid to the 
manes of their departed ancestors, 
is also an impediment of cousider- 
able weight. Fhe Jesuits tolerated 
their usages, from which it is not 
eusy fg detach the natives, but the 
court of Rome disapproved of this 
indulgence, Another objection of 
great anoment with the rich, and 
with them only, is the renuneiajion 
of polygamy, aud the being obliged 
alter couversion to restrict: them- 
selves to one wile, Tnospite of all 


rclezred to the Pope, whe ordered «these difficulties the Christian reli- 


fic Jesuits to quit the country. 
During the Isth century the excr- 
etise of the Christian religion was 
efacraly prohibited, sometimes to- 
Jerated, and at particular periods 
persecuicd with the greatest cruclty. 
The most noted eras of persecution 
were A. D. 1712, 1722, and 1773, 
when the Chinese had considerable 
“inflyence ; but after the civil wars 
commenced, the government lost 
sight of religion altogether. ‘The 
year 1790 was the time whqu the 
Christian persuasion cxpericnced 
the most favourable treatment, mis- 
sionaries being permitted to sei(tle 
under the denumination of matlie- 
maticians, ¢ 
In Tunguin and Cochin China, 
the missionaries and their converts 
have suffered much more from the 
mandarins and inferior officers of go- 
vernment, than from the emperor, 
who is disposed to be extremely li- 
beral in his religious opinions. He, 
notwithstanding, exhibits a repug- 
nance to the introduction of all new 
modes of belief, as an innovation 
dangerous to a state, wher¢ customs 
have the forec of laws, and an al- 
terafion in the religious affects the 
political system. | 
In addition to these, other obsta- 
cles present thcmscelvcs to the pro- 
pagas‘on of the Christian religion. in 


gion has in this region made great 
progress, and if the missiouary state. 
ments be correct, iu A. DD. 1800, 
comprehended in ‘Tunquin 329,000, 
and in Cochin China 60,060 persons 
professing that faith. 

Tunquia, Coehin China, Cambo- 
dia, and Siampa, are recorded to 
have anciently formed part of the 
Chinese enpire ; but on the Mogul 
invasion of China from ‘Tartary in 
the 13th ceutury, the Chinese go- 
vernors of the south took the oppor- 
tunity of setting up the standard of 
independence, In this manner se- 
veral distinct kingdoms were creat-. 
ed, the sovercigns of which, how- 
ever, comlinucd to acknowledge for 
many years after a nominal vassa- 
Jage to the throne of China. The 
Tunquinese princes gradually as- 
sunicd a greater degree of independ-- 
ence, and about A. D, 1553, are as- 
serted to have subdued Cochin 
China. 

For some time before and after the 
above era, the sovereigns of "Tur 
quin, whose title was Dova, were 
kept under by a succession of here- 
ditary prime ministers, named Chuas, 
similar to the Maharatta Peshwas, 
or the Mayors of the Palace *in 
France, under the second dynasty. 
The subsequent history ofthis coun- 
try is r€ther cdnfused, nothing being 


 Cunquin, among which is the o6fi- presentcdeto the mind but a succes- 
gatign imposed on every Subject of, sion of assassinatious and revolts, 
cormfuibuting to the pr aig and wor- * and a perpetual fluctuation of boun- 
ship of the natrqnal idols, and to ap- daries. « About the year 1774 are>: 
peur at certain festivals which have volution began, which is desgribed 
bpth a tivit ‘and religious character. .at. some lengtli under the article 
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Cochin Chima; and after a san- 
euinary warfare of 28 years, con- 
cluded with leaving the empire as it 
at present exists, ‘Tunguin was 
finally conquered by Caung Shang, 
the Cochin Chinese sovereign, abut. 
the year 1800, and has ever since 
been ruled by a viceroy delegated 
from the seat of government. (De 
Bissachere, Leyden, Staunton, Se.) 

‘Turpet.—A town in the province 
of Dethi, situated on the cast side 
of the Juniia, 47 miles SS. E. trom 
the city of Delhi. Lat, 26° 5° Ne 
Long. 779 80% Mi. 

Tererce River, (Zapat’).— This 
yiver has its sonrce near the village 
of Batoo!, among the Injardy Hills, 
from whence it pursues a westerly 
direction through the provinces of 
Khandesh and Gujrat, until it joins 
the ser about 20 miles below Surat. 
The whole course, which is very 
winding, and through a fertite coun- 
try producing much of the cotton 
exported from Surat and Bombay, 
mzy be estimated at 500 miles. 'The 
shoals crossing the mouths of the 
"Tuptee and Nerbudda, are known 


‘to the Gujrattecs by the names of 


Shorut and Dejbhareo. 
The first Mabommedan army that 


-erossed the mountains suuth of the 


‘L'uptec, was led, A. D. 1293, by 
Allah nd Deen, nephew, and after- 
wards the suecessor of Feroze, the 
reiguing sovereign of Delhi. (Scott, 
Drummond, 12th Register, §e.) 

‘TursAH.—A town in the province 
of Bahar, situated at the south- 
eastern extremity of the district of 
Chata Nagpoor. Lat, 22° 32’. N. 
Long, 85°, 5’, E. - 

'VuRivAcaRAY, (or Torovoecara).— 
A, town in the Mysore rajah’s terri- 
tories, 47 miles north from Seringa- 
patam. Lat. 13°. 7’.N. Long. 76°. 
50". 9 se 

This place consists of an outer 
and an inner fort, strongl} defended 


by a ditch and mud ‘wall, with ae 


suburb at a little distatice contain- 
ing above 700 houses. It possesses 


as 11 or 12 
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contemporary with Sankar Ascharya, ' 
the restorer of the dectrines of the 
Vedas, 

This prinee is famous for having 
rected temples throughout the coun- 
ry south of the Krishna River, all 

of them very small, and built, en-= 
tirely of stone, ‘Their style of ar- 
chitecture is also very different from 
that of the great temples, such as 
the one at Conjeveram, the upper 
arts of which arc always formed of, 
Nicks, the most conspicuous part 
being the gateway. ‘This last men- 
tioned system of architecture sects 
to have been introduced by Krishna 
Rayaoft Bijauagur, as the Brahmius 
assert that the 18 most, oeebriled 
temples in the Lower Carnatic, were 
rebuilt by that prince; for they do 


not allow that auy temple of cele- © 
brity was erceted during the present ° 


yug, or age, although nearly 500 
years of it are passed. 


nan, §c.) 


Turon Bay.—A commodious bay 
in Cechin China, named Uansan by 
the natives, and situated as 16° 77, 
north latitude. The channel into 
this harbour is round the north east 
end of the Hansan Peninsula, hav- 
ing an island to the noth. All the 
coast is safe to approach, the water 
shoaling gradually from 20 to seven 
fathoms. The bottom is mud, and 
the anchorage safe throughout, A 
small island within the harbour is 
nearly suntunded with such deep 
water, as tu admit of vessels lying 
closc alongside to heave down or re- 
fit. At the southern extremity of 
the harbour is the mouth of the river, 
which Idads to Turon city. 1t is 
about 200 yards wide, with about 
two fathoms depth, and its current 
into the bay sufficiently strong to 
excavate a channel through the saud 
banks. . The rise and fall of the 
ties is very uncqual, at orf time 
only six feet, and at others so high 
or 42 feet. “In the neighbour- 
heod of Turen, .and along the ad- 


joining coast, the winds have been 


two sinall temaples said to have been fouid variable all the year fhrough, 


built by a Sholun Raya, who was 


‘the periodical winds losing. their én- 
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‘gad, 


' fluence near the shore. September, 
October, and November, are the 
seasons of the rains, at which times 
the rivers iNindate the low country. 

he town of 'Purou stands abou 
a mile above the mouth of the river, 
andcas well as the peninsula, har- 
bour, and river, is caamed by the 
natives Hansan. ‘The houses it con- 
tains are low, and mostly built of 
bamboos, which are covered with 
Feeds erass, or rice straw. The op-, 
gosite side of the river is divided 
into fields surrounded by fences, and 
cultivated with tobacco, rice, and 
sugar canes. Vhe markets in the 
sown is plentifully supplied with tie 
vegetable produce of tropical cli- 
mutes, and large quantitics of poul- 
try, especially ducks. ‘The bay 
abounds with fish, and in some of 
‘ the boats the fishermen reside with 
their families all, the year round. 
Great numbers of flying fish are bere 
taken by Jetting down into the sea 
deep: earthen vessels) with narraw 
necks, and hayted with pork, 6: the 
Offals of fish. All the gelatinous 
substance, whether animal or vege- 
table, are considered by the natives 
of this coast, generally, as extremely 
nutritious, | 

"This port was anciently the chief 
mart for the trade of Cochin China 
with the Chinese empirg and Japan, 
but, prior to 0793, when visited by 
Lord Macartney, the city of ‘Turon 
had suffered greatly My the civil 
wars, aud was surrounded by ex- 
tensive masses of ruins. In 1787 
the Peninswla of Hansan, or ‘Turon, 
was ceded to the Freneh by the so- 
vereign of Cochm China, Cn return 


for assistance promised him; but the | 


French revolution breaking out, pos- 
session. was never taken. The ves- 
scly that resort here at present are 
either junks from different parts of 
Chine or craft belonging to the Far- 
tuguese of Miacao. ‘These last carry 
on a considerable portion of the fo- 
reign trade of this ceuntry, whae 
they disposc of iby refase of Luropcan 
goods, which they buy up. in the 
Canton market. 
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The country to ihe 8) W. of Turon 
is level and fertile, and the soil most- 
ly clay mixed with sand. Along the 
coast are scen manyrivers and canals, 
with bowtsof various sizes, and some 


junks of above 100° tons burthen. 


(Staunton, Barrow, Se.) 

Turtcortn.—A town on the sea- 
coast of the province of 'Tinnevelly, 
83 miles N.S. irom Cape Comorin. 
Lat. 8°. 54’, N. Long. 78° 237, i. 

At this place there is) a pearl 
fishery, but the pearls found are 
Inueh iuferior to those procured in 
the Bay of Coadatchy in Ceylon, 
being stained with a bluc or grecnish 
tinge. The Dutch had here formerly 
a tort and factory. 

Twenty-Four PeRGuNNAHS.—A 
small distriet in the province of Ben- 
gal, situated chiefly to the south of 
Calcutta, on the cast side of the 
liver Hoogly. In extent it com- 
prehend: about 882 square miles, 
and was first formed into a land- 
holder’s jurisdiction in Dec. 1757, 
and constituted the zemindary of the 
Company, and jaghire of Lord Clive. 
In 1765, a ten years prolongation of 
the jaghire to Lord Clive was ob- — 
tained, aftcr which it reverted to the 
Last Tudia Company. 

since that period, from the quan- 
tity of waste land brought into cul- 
tivation, and the number of ghauts 
(landing places), religions temples, 
and other buildings constructed, it 
would appear that this territory has 
progressively improved with respect 
to population, cultivation, and com- 
merce. Within its bonndaries there 
are 190 scminarics, in which are 
taught the Uliadoo law, grammar, 
and metaphysics, ‘Th: se itistitutions 
are maintained from the produce gf 
certain charity lands, and by the vo- 
Juntary contributions of opulent Hin- 
doos; the aunval expense being es- 
timated at 19,500 rupees. There is 
but one fnadrissah, or college, in 


«which the Mahommedan law is 


taught, in the 24 Pergunnahs and 
districts adjacent 10: Calcutta, It 


¢ 


contains no brick or mud forts, but 


such as are extremely old, or in 
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ruins; and, alihough so close to the 
presidency, is greatly infested by 
dacoits, or river pirates, who rob, 
torture, and murder. 

In the 24 Pergunnahs and con- 
liguous districts, the Uindoo inha-s 


bitants are reckoned in’ the popor? 


tion of three to one Makominedan ; 
and the number of inhabitants of all 
descriptions, taken in the actual enu- 
meration of the farms, may be esti- 
mated at 1,625,000. If to these be 
added the inhabitants of Caleutts 
computed by the police magistrates 
at 606,000; the total population? of 
the 24 Pergumnahs, the town of Cal- 
cutta, and the adjacent districts 
Within 20 > miles, will amount to 
2,225,000 persons. (J. Grant, Sth 
Report, Se.) 

"Twenty-Four Rasaus, (or Chow- 
beisia).——A larve district in Northern 
Hindostan, situated between the 
23th and 380th degrees of north lati- 
tude, and divided into 24 petty prin- 
cyditics, the whole of which are 
tributary to the goverament of Ne- 
paul Respecting these states little 
is known cxeept their names, which 
are as follows: 1. Lamjung; 2. Ka- 
ski; 3. ‘Cunhoo, or "Fumnohoo; 4. 
Grulkoat: 3. Parbot, or Muilibum ; 
G. Noaukote; 7 Pyoon; 8. Lutta- 
hoon; 9. Bhurkote; 10. Jurhoon; 
1b. Reesing; 12. Ghering; 18, Dhoar; 
t4. Palpah (the low land of which is 
named Butool); 15. Goolni (ditto) ; 
16. Wigha; 17. Khanchi; 18. Dang; 
19, Moosikote; 20. Purthana; 21. 
Shilli; 22. Sultiana ; 23. Dhoorkote ; 
24. {smah, (Kirkpatrick, Se.) 

Twenty-T'wo RasAus, (or Bansi). 
—A district in Northern Hindostan, 
tributary to the Nepaulese, and di- 
vided Tuto 22: petty principalities, the 
following being the names of the 
Jarcest. a 

Jiuntah, Jajark$te, Cham, Acham, 
Rooguin, Moosikote (sqacond), Roal- 
pa, Mullijauta, -Bujbang, Dylich, 
Suliana (second), Bamphi, Jehavi, 
Kalagong, Ghgoriakote, Gootum, 
‘Gujror, and Danmcca. { KirkpatricR, 
be. $¢,) ee i 

Tyrsdot, (Trikuta)—A. district 
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in the provinee of Bahap, sitttated 

principally between the 27th and& 

28th degrees of north latitude. "To 

the north it is bounded by the dis-, 
tricts of Mucwanpoure and Muek- 

wany, Which are subject to Nepaul ; 

on the south it has Hajypoor ands 
Boghpoor; to the east is the Bengal 

district of Pusneah ; and on the west. 

Bettiah and Hajypoor. In 1784"V'yr- 

hoot was estimated to contain, in all® 
iis dimensions, 5033 square miles, 

By Abul Fazel, in 1582, it is elp- 

scribed as follows: = 

“ Sirear ‘Pyrhoot, containing 74 
mahals, measurement 266.464 *hee-e 
gahs. Revenie 19,179.4:7 dams. 
his sircar farniches 700 cavalry, 
and §0.000 infimiry.” «# © 

Althongh not billy, the surfkee of 
this district is more vievaicd. be soil 
drier, aud tre climate -r-neraf} 
healthier jnaw those taore to Re 
souta; yet dipring the summer thy 
heat is intense. On acceunc of its 
natural advantages it was selected 
by the Company as au eligible sta- 
t@n tor improving thysrced of horses, 
in their provinces, thesce peculiar to 
Bengal being of the most contempti- 
ble description, and some of them 
not larger than mastiffs, A low and* 
moist siturtion seem#unconeenial to 
the nature of this valuable animal, 
which there degenerates humedinie- 
ly, while it appears to thrive in arid 
tracts almost destitute of water, 
Many horses of the first quality have 
since béen reared in this and the ad- 
joining district of tlajypoor, and 
horse dealers from Upper iJindostan 
attend the fairs to purchase them. A 
consideralfe number arc also ob- 
taindl for mounting the Kings and 
Company’s cavalry. 

This district (throughout is, in ge- 
neral, well cultivated, and very pro- 
ductive of grain, sugar, and indigo. 
‘Towards the northern frontier there 
are extensive forests, but 10 supply 
of timber deserving of note can be 
procured, for want of depth of water 
in the riers. Could this ‘be reme- 
dicd, large quantities might be ob- 
tained. The names pf the chicf 
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river§ are the little Gunduck, the river called the Papanasani, Lat, 
shagmati, and the Gogary. 13°. 16’.N. Long. 74°. 48/. N. 
Tirabhucti, corrupted into Tyr- = This place contains hetween two 
-hoot, was in the remote eras of Hin- and 300 houses, with three temples 
doo antiquity, named Maithila, and and 14 inatams, or colleges, belong- 
was the scat of a powerful empire, in :ing to the Sunyassies. «The last are 
‘which a distinct dialect was spoken, large buiidings, and considered as 
still named Maithila, or Trihutya, houses belonging to genuine Hiu- 
and used in the territory limited by doos, are stately edifices. The tcm- 
the Coosy and Gunduck rivers, and ples are roofed with copper, but it is 
‘the mountains of Nepaul. During veryrudclywrought. Theriee erounds 
the wars of the Ramayuna, its sove- reach from Udipu io the sea, but 
reixn was Janaza, whose daughter, , heir extent north and south is not 
the far fumed Secta, espoused the ‘ considerable. (7'. Buchanan, &c.) 
great Rama, whose exploits are nar- UMMERAPOOR, (Amarapura, the 
‘rated in that mythological poem. City of the Immortals ;).—A_ large 
Tyrhoot appears to have continued city of India beyond the Gauges, and 
andndependent Hindoo principality the modern capital of the Birman 
-- until A, Ds 1237. when it was in- empire. Lat. 21°, 55’. N. Long. 
vaded by Toghan Khan, the Ma- 90° 7”. E. 
hommedan governor of Beuzal, who y his metrupolis stands on the 
éxtorted alarge sum of money from banks of a deep and extensive lake, 
the rajah,; but “did not retain perma- about seven miles long, by one and 
nant possession of the territory. It a half broad. When filled by the 
was finally subdued about A, D. periodical rains, the lake on the one 
1325, by the Emperor Allah ud side, and the river on the other, torm 
Deen, who annexed it to the ihrone a dry peninsula, on which the city is 
of Delhi. Nae placed. On entering the lake, when 
Along with the rest of the province the floods are at the highest, the 
it devolved to the Pritish, and was Number and variety of the boats, tho 
permanently assessed for the revente great expanse of water, with the lofty 
about the year 1794; since which surrounding hills, present an cxtra- 
period the improvement of this dis- ordinary sight to a stranger. 
trict, with respect to population, cul- | The fort of Ummerapoor is an 
tivation, and commerce, has been eXact square. 'lhere are four prin- 
very great; large tracts of jungle and cipal gates, one in each face, and 
waste land are annnally brought into there is also a smaller gate on cach 
a prudactive condition by the zemin- side of the great gate, equidistant 
dars. In 1801, when the population between it and the angle of the fort, 
returns were ordered by the Marquis comprising 12 gates in rall, At cach 
Wellesley, the inhabitants of this angle of the fert there is a large 
district were estimated at: 2,000,000, quadrangular bastion which projects 
in the proportion of one M ahomme- considerably, there are also 11 smaller 
dan to four Hindoos. (J. -Grant, bastions on each side, including those 
Colebrooke, Stewart, Sc.) over the gateway. Between cach of 
these bastions is a curtain extending 
200 yards in length, trom which cal- 
culation it results, that a side of the 
fort occupicr 2400 yards. ‘The ditch 
U of the fort is,wide, and faced with 
: brick; the passage across is over a 
causeway. formed by a mound of 
Unie —_A spall town in the pro- arth, and defended by retrench- 
vince of South Canara,situated about ments. The rampart, faced by 4 
‘three miles from ‘the sea, near asmall wall of brick, is about 20 ‘Yeet high, 
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8 
exclusive of the parapet, which has books are kept in wooden chests cy- 
embrasures for cannon and apertures riously ornamented, about 100 in 
fur musquetry. ‘The body of the number, and well filled—the con- 
rampart is composed of carth, sus- tents of each chest beiug written in 
tained within and externally by gold letters on the lid. © The preater 
strong walls.’ Small demy bastiong part concern divinity; but history, 
project at regular distances; and mmsic, medicine, painting, andero- 
the gates are massive, and guarded imauce, have also their sepafate vo- 
by cannon. ‘This fortress, considered lumes. Acfoss the lake there are 
gs an eastern fortification,is respect- extensive fields of wheat, which is 
able, but insufficient to resist the ap- sold in the city at the rate of one 
proaches of an cnemy skilled im ar- tackel (nearly 2s. 6d.) for 56 pognds 
titery tactics. Vrom the height ar weight, and equal in quality to fhe 
solidity of the wall the Birmans gon- finest in England. ’ sd 
sider it impregnable, although a bat- The city of Ummcrapoor i dig 
tery of half. a dozen well-scrved can- vided into four distinct subordinate 
non would breach it in a few hours, jurisdictions, in each of which a May- 
‘he southern face of the fort is °woon presides. 'This officcrewho ing 
washed during the rainy season by the provinces is a viccroy, in the ea- 
the waters of the lake, and the houses pital has -the functions of a mayor, 
of the city and suburbs extend along and holds a civil and criminal cotert 
the bank as far as the extreme point of justiee. In capital cases he trans- 
of land. mits the evidence, with his opinion 

In Ummerapoor there are few in writing te the lotoo, or geaifd 

houses of brick and mortar, and. chamber of consultation, where the 
these belong to members of the royal council of state assembles. There 
family. "lhe houses of the chief per- aye regularly established lawyers, 
sons are surrounded by a wooden whoconduct causesfnd plead; eight 
enclosure; and all houses whatcver are licensed to plead before the lo- 
arc covered with tiles, and have on too, and their usual fee is 16s. 
the ridge of the roof earthen pots fill- || Ummerapoor was founded by thes 
ed with water, in readiness to be Birman monarch, Mgnderajee Praw, . 
broken should fire occur. ‘The splen- so recently as 1783, about four miles 
dour of the religious baildings is east from old Ava, the ancicnt capi- 
very striking, owing to the unbound- tal. Buildings in this part of India 
cd expenditure of gilding, which is are almost wholly coinposed of wood; 
applied to the outside of the roofs as and the river presenting a convenient 
well ay within, and must absorb im- water qarriage, the present capital 
mense stuns. The gold leat uscd is rose most rapidly, and became in a 
exceedingly pure, and: bears expo+ short time one of the most flourish. 
sure to the air for a long time with- ing and well-built citics of the east. 
out suffering injury. . These edifices. About A,D. 1800, the population 
being generally composed of wood was ,csiimated by Captain Cox at 
and other perishable materials, their 175,000 persons, which is probably 
existence is not of any long duration. within the actual number; and the 
Contiguons to the fort is a small number of honses from 20,000 to 
street, cntircly occyipied by the shops 25,000. (Symes, Coz, §c.) : 
of silversmiths, who expose their UMNABAD, (Aminabad).—A town 
ware in the opén balcény, and dis- in,the province ot Bejapaar, 39 miles 
play a great variety o( Birman uten- N. E. from Poonah. . Lat, 18°. 51’. 
ails. ae ee RE N. Long. 74°. 27)... - o. ; 
_ ‘Phe pudigaut dick; or royal Iibrag  Umnut, (Amzita).—A Town in the 
ry, is situated at the nerth-west an- province of Aurungabad, 40 miles 8. 
gle of the. fort,in the centre ‘of a by E. from Surat. Lat, 20°. 40’, N, 
vourt paved with broad flags. ‘The Long. 73°. 18’. E. 
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0 Ustee.—A town belonging to the 
Nagpoor Maharuattas, in the province 
of Berar, 50 miles E. from Liich- 
poor, Lat.23°.18.N. Long. 75°. 
62’. E. 


Ne ae een are ae a 


V. 


VACKALEER, (07 Waculeray).—A 
| town in the Mysore Rajal’s territo- 
ries, situated a few miles S, W. from 
Cola. ; 

This place euntains above 100 


‘houses, and is tortificd with a wall, 


and cieadel, both of mud. The farm- 
ers in this town oceupy 17 houses, 
and 22 are inhabited by Brahmins, 
vino live better, and are better lodg- 
eé than the others, although, except 
two or three officers of government, 
ail tae rest Brahmins Sabsist on cha- 
rity. 

VapaGuery, (or Vadaeurray).-— 
A Moplay toyn on the sea coast pf 
Malabar, 24 nities N. by W. from 
Calient. Lat. 119% 35". N. Long. 
75°. 40’. E. 

~ This place stands at the end of a 
long inland navigation, running pa- 
rallel to the coast, and commuui- 
cating with the Cotta and some other 
rivers. The town is considerable, 
and, .like other Moplay towns in 
“Malabar, is comparatively well built. 
On the hill above it is a small fort 
nearly in ruins. (F. Buchanan, §c.) 

Vanacaky.—A town In the South- 
ern Carnatic, district of ‘Tinnevelly, 
86 milcs N. by W. froui.Cape Co- 


morin. Lat. 9°12). N. Long, 77°. 
25’.F. During the Carnatic wars, 


from 1740 to 1760, this place was 
possessed by a tributary polygar, 
who gave a great deal of trouble 
both to the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
and to the. Company’s government. 
.  Vanvarn.—A town in the province 


‘of Gujrat, situated on tke River . 


-Mahy, 20. miles 15. S. E. from Cain- 
hay. Lat.22°.17'.N. Long. 73°. 


SL” 5S’. N. 
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province of Tinnevelly,* 23° miles 
S.S.W. from Madura. Lat. 9°. 36’. 
N. Long, 75°. 1’. bi. 

VarsH 1t.—A town in the Afghan 
territories, in the proyince of Lahore, 
388 miles east from the Indus, Lat. 
31°47". N. Lone. 71% 40". 1. To 
the north of this to:vn the hills a- 
bound with fossil salt. 

Vayren.—A_ small town in the 
terrijories of the Cochin Rajah, ad- 
Jacent to the town of Cochin, Lat. 
Long. 769 77. EL | 

This place stands apoa a narrow 
island of the same name, which ex- 
tends along the coast 13° miles, and 
is only one mile in breadth. The 
soil of this insular stripe consists of 
sea sand and calcarcous matter, 
combined with various kinds of earth 
and clay, which during the rainy sea- 
son are washed down from the West- 
em Ghant Mountains. (2a Paolo, 
§e. $e.) 

Vazinanan, (or Monara).——A town 
in the Scik territories, in the province 
of Lahore, situated on the cast side 
of the Chinaub River, 47 miles N- 
N. W. from the city of Lahore. Lat. 
32°. 25’. N. Long. 73°. 28. B. 

V cEERGOoON.—A town and fortress 
m the province of Cutea, on the 
read frum Luckput Bunder to the 
port of Mandavic on the Gulf of 
Cutch, from which last place it is 
about 30 miles distant to the north- 
ward, 

Veergoon is a small populous town, 
situated on the S. W. side of a castle, 
which is defended by round towers, 
and flanked by a tank on the north 
east. ‘The road from ‘Fahrah to this 
place is a heavy sand; bat in many 
spots the country is well cultjvated, 
and the soil asaudy loam. The road 
from hence to Bawat is narrow, but 
in general good, except where the fis- 
sures being deep have permitted the 
watcr to accumulate. (Mazjield, 
Se. §c.) ” : 

Veny.—A small district in the 
rovince of Cashmere, situated be- 
ween the 34th and 35th degrees of 
north latitade, and intersected by 
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VA RDOOPETTAH.—A town in the ‘the. Jellum River, named’ alsa the 
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VELORE. , 


Colhumah. By Abul Fazet it is de- 
scribed as producing much saffron. 
The chief town is Pampre. 

Vere Rere.--A cluster of rocks 
in the Eastern Seas, situated 10 the 
south of the TIstand pf bormoga, 
which may be seen from henee, Lat, 
279,55". \. Lone. 1219 30° B. 

The largest of these rocks is about 
the height of a small ship’s hull out 
of the water, and in elear weather 
may be discerned at the distante of 
eivht miles. Tt ts surrounded by 
many smaller ones, making g@ ci 
cuunferenee of about two miles. 
(Meares, Krusenstern, Se.) — 

VeLuorF, (Velur).—A small dig- 
trict in the Carnatic Province, annie 
ed on the west by the BasternGhauts, 
and at present comprehended in the 
Arcot collectorship. 

A greater degree of verdure pre- 
rails here han is usually seen in the 
Carnatic, owing probably to a sul- 
terraneous supply of water. Duriag 
the dry season the whole of the rice 
land is irrigated by means of canalsg 
which are cither dug across the diy 
channel of rivers, below the surface 
of which there is always moisture 
found, or it is conducted from places 
in which subterrancap streams have 
been discovered. In some parts of 
this district, near the Palar River, 

indigo is cultivated. 

Vecorrt.—A town and fortress in 
the Caruatie Frovince, the capital of 
a district of the same name, Lat. 
12°. 59’. NN. Long. 799. 13’. EB. 

This was formerly a post of great 
importance, as it conmanded the 
main road leading to the Upper Car- 
natic, from the valley of Veniamn- 
bedy, which is the most direct route 
to and from the Mysore. ‘The walls 
of the fort are built of very large: 
stones, and have bastions and round 
towers at short distances. A fausse 
bray lines the wall between them, 
and with its.embsytled rampart and 
small overhanging square towers pro- 
duces a vey handsome eflect, A 
deep and wide ditch, ent chiefly out 
of the solid rock, surrounds the whole 
fort, except at oné entrance, where 
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there was a causeway according to~ 
the Hindostany system; and, in ad- 
dition to the ustial defence, the ditch 
contains alligators, wf a very large 
size. "This fortress is so completely 
commanded from the hills, that, a- 
six-pounder can throw a shot over 
it; hut the conquest of Mysore bas 
rendered if now of little comparative 
consequence. o. 

The Mahommedan states of Gol- 
conda and Bejapoor possessed them- 
selves of Vellore and Chandefge 
in A.D. 1646. In 1677 S®vajee 
made an unexpeeted irrupiéon igto 
the Carnatic, and captured this place 
and Gingee. In the war of 1782 it 
was relieved by Sir Eyre Couvtt in tag 
face of Hyders whoic army. After 
the conquest of Seringapatam and 
destruction of (he Mahonuneds#s dy- 
nasty, Tippoo’s family were fer se- 
curity removed to this fortress, and 
consisted Mall of 12 sons aral €ight 
dauzhters,  TLartteh Hyder, thé eld- 
est but iHegitimate son, bad 12 or 
14 children, The tour elder sons 
were allowed 5000 rupees per an- 
nuin, and the younger 25,000 each. 
The females were nearly 800 in num- 
ber, and were handsomely provided. 
for, their conditiqn being altogether 
much better than it would have been 
under any snecessor of ‘Tippoo’s. 
‘They had been collected from many 
different quarters, and cach turnish- 
ed her apartincnt according to the 
fashjon of her own country. 

On the loth Jaly, 1806, a most 
atrocious revolt. aud massacre took 
place; in which, jrom extensive evi- - 
dence faken immediately after the 
gvent, it was proved, the family of 
Kipoo, particularly the cldest, Mo1z 
ud Deen, took an open and active 
part. ‘The insurgents were subdued, 
and mostly put to the sword by.Co- 
jonel Gillespie and a party of the 
19th dragoons;.and Jo prevent the 
reewrence of a similar calamity, the 
instigators were removed to Bengal. 

Travelling distancé from Madras, 


88 miles, W. by S.; from Seringa- 


patam, 202 miles. 


(Lord Valentia, 
Rennel, Wilks, &c.)° ” 
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YeLtum.—A town in the South- 
ern Carnatic, seven miles S.W. from 
the city of Tanjore. Lat. 10% 40’. 
N: Long. 799.7". EB. 

VENCATIGHERRY, (Vanaketughiri). 
—A town in the Carnatic Province, 
62 m¥es N. W. from Madras. Lat. 
18°. 50’.N. Long. 79°. 32'. FE. 

VENIAMBADY.—A village fortified 
with a mud wall, in the Barramahal 
Province, 120 miles W.S. W. from 
Madras. Lat. 12° 42’. N. Long. 
Td! B. 

This place has a very pleasing ap- 
pegranye, being surrounded with 
trees, which are searce in the Barra- 
mahal, and situated on a fine plain 
epelosed dy hil{s. It stands also on 
the banks of the Palar, or milk ri- 
ver, Which in sauscrit is called Cshi- 
ra Maddi, and has its source near 
Nunfydreeg.. During the rainy sea- 
son this river trequently commits 
ercat devastation, aud it*rises high- 
est Wnen fre rains prevail on the 
Coast of Corcmendel. In Veniam- 
bady are two teinples of note, one 
éledicated to M ahaieva or Siva, and 
the other to Vishnu. (F. Bucha- 
nan, Sc.) 
eS ENTIVALUM.-—~A_ town in the 
€arnatic Province, 40 miles W. N. 

.from Pondicherry. Lat, 12° 
10". N. Long. 79° 25’. E. 

VERAMALLY.—A town in the 
Southern Carnatic, 23 miles S. W. 
from Trichinopoly. Lat. 10°. 26%. 

- Long.76°.35'. E. ‘. 

Vicravanpy.—A town in the 
Carnatic Province, 22 miles W.N.W. 
from Pundicherry.. Lat. 12° 5’. N. 
Long. 79°. 43’. 1. a oe 
«Victoire Istu.——-A very small 
island in the astern Seas, covered 
with wood. Lat. 1° 39’, N. Jong. 
106°. 30’. E. On the south-west 
side of this island. is a small bay or 
creek; andS. E. by E. distant threc 
learnes, lies a,smalf white island. 

Wictorta Forr.—This is a forti- 
fied island on the coast of the Concan, 


about 70 miles ‘soath from Bombay, : 


which commands'a harbour six'miles 
go the north of Severndroog. Lat. 
17°. 56. N. Erong. 72°..65'. BE. 


This place, formerly naracd Ban- 
cvot, was taken in 1756 by Commo- 
dore James, in concert with the Ma- 
harattas, whe ceded it to the Fasé 
India Company. At this period in 
the adjaining territery the Mahom- 
medans were numerous, and contri- 
buted to supply Bombay with beeves, 
which were difficalt to be procured 
along this coast, on account of the 
prevalence of the Hindoo religion. 
(Orme, Se.) 

PIIANAGRAM, (Fijayanagara).—A 
town in the Northern Circars, 25 
miles N. by W. fron: Vizapatam, 
and formerly the capital of a large 
zemiudary. Lat. 18°44. N. Long. 
83°. 304, LE. ‘This is a town of con- 
siderable size, situated under the 
northern hills, and having a. very 
large tank to the south, “The sur- 
rounding country is well supplied 
with water. (Upton, Se.) 

Vinpuyva Mowunrarnxs.—A_ chain 
of hills which passes through Bahar 
and Benares, and coutinues on thro’ 

the provinces of Allahabad and Mal- 
wah along the north side of the Ner- 
budda, almost to the west coast of 
Hindostan. They are inhabited by 
the Bheels ahd other tribes of preda- 
tory thieves. 

VincaTGuerry.—A town in the 
Mysore Rajeh’s territories, 120 miles 
W. from Madras. Lat, 189. 2’. N. 
Long. 78°. 38. Ei. 

This place was formerly the resi- 
dence of the Pedda Naika polygar, 
and the ruins of bis fort are still con- 
spicuous. It is built on a rising 
ground, and consists of several cn- 
closures surrounded by walls of stone 
and mud, flanked with towers and 
basfions, which rise higher and higher 
towards the central enclosure, in 
which stood the rajah’s dwelling. 
The inhabitants here-are alm jst all 
Telingas, or Gentoos, as they are 
named by the°English at Madras. 

_Thé strata here re emble those of the 
Kasterp Ghaut Mountains, and iron 


is procured by smelting?’ a species of 


black sand. (F. Buchanan, §-c.) 
Vincoria.—A town belonging to 


the Rajah of Colapoor, on the sea 


VIZAGAPATAM. 


egast ofythe province of Bejapoor. 
Lat. 15°. 44". N. Long. 73°. 22", 

Viragur.—A_ town and mud fort 
inthe Nizain’s territories, in the pro- 
vines OF Aurangabad, 100 miles 
S. K. from Ahmediugeur. Lat. 15°. 
WON. Long, 76°15. ° 

Virnancuiruks.-—An open town 
in the Carnatic province, district of 
Vellore, situated on the south side 
of the Paler River. Lat, 12° 56% 
N. Lone. 79°. 5. i. 

This was formerly a large plage, 
and possessed many public build- 
ings, both Hindoo and Mahofnne- 
dan, but the whole suffered ex- 
tremely during the wars of last cen- 
tury with Hyder, A large templ& 
dedicated to Iswara, escaped the 
destruction that befel the rest, owing 
to its having been surrounded by a 
very strong wall of cnt granite, 
which excluded irregulars; and 
Hyder took no delight in the demo- 
tition of temples, as his sou Tippop 
did. CF. Buchanan, Sc.) 

VIRAPELLE, (Varapali—A town 
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an infinite varicty of flowering shrybs. +: 
Escept the mulberry, few of the 
frnits or veretables of Lindostan are 
produced here. Near to Virnaugh 
a torrent of watef*bursis from a 
mountain, and seun fornis a cousi- 
derable stream, A basun ofa sguare’ 
form has heen constructed sit is said 
by Jchanire, to receive the water, 
Wwuerc it reaches the plain. (Foster, 
§e. Ve.) 
Vizacaparaw.—A town on the 
sea-coast of the Northern Creates .. 
the cepital of a district uf thesame 
name. Lat. 179. 42’. N. Long. 83°. 
26" i . 
A river coming from the north, 
and turning short castwary @ the 
sca, forms an arm of fand one mil® 
and a halfin length, and 600 yards 
in breadth, nearly in the middjg of 
Which the fort of Vizagapatam is 
placed. The town ts inconsiderable, 
the Europeans generally residyng at 
Watloor, a village to thé nor 
this harbour. During the ebb the 
surl is here very considerable ; and, 


in the Cochin district on the Mala- as European boagsstér want of Mas- 


bar Coast, five miles N. from the 


sulah craft, are obliged frequently to 


town of Cochin. Lat. 16°. N. Long. + in, they should keep close to a 


76°, 10%. E. : 

This is the residence of the atws- 
tolick vicar of the Roman Cz¢holi:: 
Christians who superinte‘fds 64 
ahurches, exclusive of the 45 go- 
verned by the Archbishop of Cra- 
ganore, and also of the large dio- 
ceses under the bishops of Cochin 
aud Quilon, whose churches extend 
to Cape Comorian. There is here a 
seminary, a catechumen house, aad 
conyent of bare-fuoted Carmelites, 
who have the care of the missionary 
establishment on the Coast of _Ma- 
Jabar. ‘The Monastery was founded 
in A. D. 1673. 
Paolo, 
vince of Cashmere, 37 miles sia! 
from the city of Gashmere. 44, 
34°. N. Long. 74°. 13’. EB. Mey. 

The countsy in this neigttby tr 
hood produces apples, pears, peachits, 
apricots, cherries; and mulberries, 


besides*the red and white rose, and. 


(C. Buchanan, Fre, vi 
C.) & 
Vine village in the pO , 


Dep hill, named tke Dolphin's Nog 2 


to escape being upset. Phe sur - 
rounding coututry is mountainons 
and nany of the hills wild, and de- 
stitute of vegetation. At Sema- 
chelluin, near to this place, is. a 
Hindvo temple of great fame and 
‘sanctity. 

The principal trading towns of 
this district are Vizagapatam and 
Bimlipatam. From Calcutta the 
imports gonsist of Cumin sceds, lung. 
pepper,’ wheat, and Madeira wine ; 
‘an€ from Ceylon and the Maldive$ 
fslands, ‘arge supplies of cocua nuts, 
wr and cowries. Wax, salt, ard. 
wh compose the principal articles 
Of export to Calcutta, and rice ‘10 
the Maldives edit consignments 
‘to London are chelly.of indigo, and 
the staples.of the port are wax, salt, 
and indigo. . The tot¢ value of the. 
imports, from the. 1st.of May, 1814,. 
to the 30th of April,1812, was 53,037. 
‘Arevt rupees, of which 52,52] was 
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from places"beyond the territories of 

tht Madras governinent, viz. 


Froin Calentta - - 20,862 
Ceylon,, -. - - 1,108 

the Maldives - 20,177 
Various places - 10,378 
Arcot rupees, 52,521 


«During the above period the to- 
tal value of the exports from Viza- 
gapatgim was 1,348,872 rupces, of 
pa prs : 


“which only 75,773 was to places be- 


~ 


yond the territories of the Madras 
gevermnicut, viz. 


~ Yo Calcutta - - = 38,584 
eMancepatam - - . 1,235 
London - - - -. 26,497 
Maldives - - - 7,719 

_ Warious places) - 1,738 
Arcot rupees 75,773 


€ 


. fa e 
“ee ofween the dates above-men- 


tioned, 233 vessels and craft, inea- 
suring 25,740 tons, arrived; and 
305 vessels, mPewwing 33,847 tonss 
deparfed. A considerable quantity 


of cloth is’ manufactured in the ad-- 


-iniles W. from Ganjam. 


WAGEEOO. 


town in the Northern Cwycars, 37 
Lit. 19°. 
21.N. Long. 84° 45" b. 
VoLcoxnpa.—A town in the Car- 
natic province, 77 miles S. W. from 
Pondicherry. Lat. 119 19’. N. Long. 
79°. 5. E.' During the Carnatic 
wars of the last century this was a 
siroug post, its priucipal detence 
heing a rock 200 feet high, and | 
about a mile in circumference at the ~ 
bottom. 


WanJso, (Waju).—aA state or con- 
federacy in the Island of Celcbes, 
situated to the north of the Bugvess 
territories, named Boni. 

{n 1775 this country was governed 
by 40 regents, among whom women 
were admitted, as well as men. 
From these two chirfs were selected, 


one for warlike aflairs. styled Patara, 


and the other for the civil adtinis- 
tration, named Padenrang. In ad- 
dition to these was the mattowra, 


—iscent country, aad the inhabitan. 4.2 elected king, who acted as presi- 


fied 


- administration of Lord Clive, aafd it 


of the town are very expert in carv- 
‘ng curious little boxes of ivury and 
bone. 

In A. D. 1689, in the reign of 
Aurengzebe, during a rupture be- 
tween that monarch and ihe Eng- 
lish, their warehouses here were 
scized, and all the residents of that 
nation put todeath. Jn 1757 it was 
taken by M. Bussy. Along with the 
rest of the provihce, it was acquired 
by the British in 1765, uhder- the 


now forms one of the ‘five district, 


Cffcaf the whole, forming alto- 
getr.? a very complex sort of go- 
vernngy'. At that date the Wad- 
jous were rich, commercial, and 
nearly independent of the influence 
of the Dutch, for which they were 
in part indebted to the natural 


strength of their country. (Stavo- 


rinus, §c.) 

Wacezoo.—One of the Papuan 
islands, situated about the 13tst de- 
gree of east longitude, and within 
the first degree of sonth latitude. 
In length it may be estimated at 90 


Sato which the Northern Cirg  ,,miles, by 22 the average breadth. 


were divided in 1803, when the In phy 
gal revenne and: judicial system ‘elif’: yrhour, formed ( 
ame. #&k, on which grows the ambong 
\é ithe heart pf 


were introdnced, _., .,. 

Travelling distance from Madras, 
483 miles; from Nagpoor, 394; trom 
Hyderabad,*355; and from Cal- 
cutta, 557 miles. (Pariidmentary 
ee Orme, Johnson, Se.) - 
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IZIANAGUR, §ijayanagara.)—A 


u the north coast of thls island 
by the Isiand of 


which is an ex- 
teat cabbage; and here sago 
esyia8, baked hard, gee to be pur- 
chased in large quantities, as are | 

also -fish and turtle, ‘To the fatter 
the Malays of the . Kastein — Isles 


have, in gencral, an antipathy. 
here are no goats or fowls here. 
On the north-west coast of Wagecou 
there is another harbour, named 
Piapis, situated in Lat. 0° 5%. S. 
Long. 136%. 15", FE. Tt is formed by 
two capacious bays, where there if 
fresh water, and plenty of tall tim- 
ber fit for masts. fn both bays there 
are good mud soundings, and on a 
‘small island, naniwd Sisipa, is a 
pond of fresh water, with sao trees 
vrowing close to it; the ambong  w 
cabbage tree also abounds. Along 
the northern coast, gencrally,4wa- 
ter is to be procured from rivers, 
or stagnate pools, not far from. the 
shore. 
is fuund in plenty among the coral 
reefs, and makes an excellent stew 
with the heart of the cabbage tree. 

On the west side of Wagecoo is a 
deep hay, before which lie many 
small low islands, mostly covered 
with trees. 
not above a mile and a half in eir- 
cnmiercnee, and there are some not 
half a mile. ‘These islets produce 
the sugar cane, from which the in- 
habitants express the juice. The 
Mahommedans subsist in a great 
nicasure on fish and sago bread, and 
also cat the biche de mar, which is 
likewise a food of the native Pa- 
puas. ‘This is eaten raw, cut up in 
simul pieces, and mixed with salt 
and lime juice. ‘The natives say, 
that in the centre of th “country 
there is a Jarge Izke ontsining 
snany islands, but it is more pro- 
hablya bay, which decply indents 
ihe coast. The hills here are of suf- 
ficient height to attract the clouds, 
and cause the descent of a consi- 
‘derable quantity of rain. 

This island is well inhabited ; on 
the sea-goast by Mahommedans, and 
in the ate bythe aborigines, who 
are mostlY mop-hcadeg Papuas. . In 
all the harbours the Malay tongueds 
spoken and underst#od. A French 
voyager assea{s, ‘that, in 1792, the 
" inhabitants of Wageeoo had de- 
_clared war against the Dutch, and 
joined with the inhabitapts of Ce- 


” WALURU. 


‘The largest of these is, 


‘cubits. 
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ram in an attack on Amboyna. { For- 
rest, Labillardiere, &e.) . 
Wacnacur.—A town possessed 
hy independent native chicfs on tha 
sea-coast of the Guffit Peninsula. 
Lat. 21°. 3’. N. Long. 719. 58'. E. 
Watcurcur—A hill fort in the 
Maharatta territories, in the pru-« 
vinee of Bajapoor, ucar Chuckow- 
ric, in the Darwar district. “Mais 
place was long held under thé 
Peshwa by Purseram Bhow, and 
when he was defeated and slaia. if, 
was seized by the Colapoo? Rajah, 
in whose possession it remained un- 
{il 1804, when, by the interpoditio# 
of the Brilish, it was restored to the 


The gigantic Kima cockle® Peshwa, and is now held by ome of 


his fendatories. (JSS &e.)* ne 

W ant, (or Wyc).— A town in the 
Maharatta territeries, in the pro-# 
vince of Bejapoor, about 50 nites 
somthward trom Poonah. > 

This is tha, capital and chief yegi- 
dence of the rich and poweem” 
Maharatta Brahmin family, named 
Rastia, which is nearly related to 
@he Peshwa. It ig.atso one of the 
towns which enjoy the privilege, 
remarkable in the Mabaratia domi- 
nions, of killing bee¥ tor sale. (Jfoor, _ 
&c. §e.) ‘ = 

Waturv.—A tovtn in the Mysore® 
Rajah’s territories, situated in the 
neighbourhood of Bangaloor. 

This place contains above 6500 
houses, and is one of the richest 
and best built on this fronticr above 
the Glfauts; butit is badly supplied 
with water. It consists of a castle, 
of afort and town, and of a pettah. 
or suburb, ‘The cltief manutacture 
here is cotton cloth, which the inha- 
bitemts can afford to sell very cheap™~ 
In the adjaccut country many coarse 
blankets are woven, from the wool- 
which their flocks produce. The 
sheep are shorn twice every year; 
once in the cold, and once in the 
rainy reason; a Sheep furnish 
sufficient wool to make a blanket six 
iw, and threcewide.. Here 
also ar® distilleries of country rum, 
in which the bark of the Minosa is 
an ingredicut. .. Theirymode of con- 
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a second distillation, is cxecrable. 


At the weekly fair, which is held 
here, the printipal articles exposed. 


for salé are provisions, Coarse cotton 
éloths, blankets, and ison work for 
agricultaral uses, , [t is only in the 
larger’ towns of the #Zysore that 
wickly fairs are held, and there are 
hot any.of the smalt markets called 
haunts in Bengal, where the natives 
swast? so much time. 

'Ehe ‘Soil of some of the gardens 
here is remarkably deep, as, where 
Wvellsthave been dug, it exceeds 20 
feet in thickness. 
this¢lace a separate profession from 
‘chat of a farmer, and is considered 
of inferior rank. In ploughing both 


oxen and buflalucs are yoked, and. 


the mamer of working resembles 
that customary in Bengal. 
ezsile here is occupied. by a Rajpoot 
wea fis fuinilly, whose ancestors were 
formerly Jaghiredars of -the place 
and. neighbouring villages. By the 
Mysore Rajalraagovernment -he’ is 
allowtd 400 pagoda’s annually, with 

ermission tu reside in thé castle, 
LE. Buchanan, .) =; 

Wanonicotta,. (or Gandicotta).—- 
A large district int the Balaghaut 
ecded: territorics, ‘situated prinei- 
pally between the 14th and 15th de- 
grees Of north latitude, and. now 
mostly comprehended in the Cuda- 


pah coljectorship. The chief towns 


‘ are Wandiootta, .Tadimcry, and 
Anantapooram; and the prineipal 
river the Pennar. ee eee 
'“Wanpdicotta.—A town in the 

_Balaghaut ceded. territories, 50 miles 

N.N.W. from Cudapah. Lat. 14°, 

44, N. - Long. 78°, 20’. E. This 


“<place-was formerly remarkable as a_ 


. strong fortress, and for the vicinity 


of a diamond mine. (Renmell, 4c.) — 


Wanniroor.—A town in the pro- 
- wince. of Bootan, in the territories 


_ of the Deb Rajah. © Lat. 27°, 50..N. 
Pgs er dn independent mative chief in | 
the 


_ Long. 88°.60. FB « 
This place lies about ,24. miles 
_ ftom Tassisudon’ in an. easterly di- 
rection, and iy esteemed by the Boo- 


A gardener is in. 
petual hurricane. 


The. 


from 


'N. Long. 70°. 55’, EK. 


WANKANEER. 


densisig thie liquor is very rude, and. 
tiie liquor,. never being rectified by. 


teas..a-place of great strencih. It 
is situated-on the narrow extremity 
of a roek between the Matchicu, 
the Patchieu,. and the Tehanchicu ° 
rivers, -whuse streams unite at its 
sharpened point, and form # river of 
donsiderabie magnitude, which takes 
the name of Chaantchieu, and fiows 
along the flat surface of the Bijneo 
district inte the Bralmapootra. At 
this place there is a }ridge of tur- 
pentine fir of 112 fect span, without 
t}.c least iron nits construction, yet 
it is said to have lasted 150 vears, 
without oxhibiting any symptoms of 
decay. Owing to its situation Wan- 
dipoor appears agitated by a per- 
This. is one of — 
the consecrated towns of Bootan, 
where a considcrable number of Gy- 
lougs, or monks, arc established: 
(Turner, Sc.) . 
Wanpiwash-— A town in the 
Carnatic province, 64:imiles S. W. 
Madras. Lat. 12° 20/, N. 
Long. 79°. 40'. E. : 
- In September, 1759, the British 
troups, in an attack on this place, 
were repulsed with great slaughter ; 
but in. the November following it 
was taken by Colonel Coote with 
scarcely any loss. Ju danuary, 
1760, a .decisive battle was here 
fonght between the French army 
under M. Lally, and the British 
commanded by Colone] Coote, in 
which the former were totally de- 
feated, and-never afler made a stand. 
This action was wholly: tought by 
the. Europeans. of the two armies, 
while the sepoys luoked on;. dnd af- 
ter it -was over, -the sepoy coui- 
mandants, complimenting . Coloncl 
Coote on. the victory, thanked him 
for the sight of such a battle as they 
had never before witnessed. With 
the surrounding district Whndiwash 
is now comprehended in “ac ‘souih- 
ern division cof the Arcot collector- 
ship. (Orme, fe.) | 
WANKANEER.—A lown possessed 


Gujrat peninsula. Lat. 22°. 27’. 


' This place stands on. én angle 


WERAD. ~ 


g 

formed by the conflux of the River 
Muchoo, with an inferior stream 
named Patallia. It is long and 
narrow, and surrounded by a great 
wall with towers and bastions, com- 
prehending about 5000 houses, with 
a good bazar. A pious Mahomme-° 
dan sheikh has here erected an ele- 
gant mosque, but unfortunately the 
sacred recess for prayer is not due 
‘west (looking towards Mecca), and 
the whole is consequently useless. 
The town lies so directly under & 
range of lofty mountains, that it, is 
entirely commanded, ae 

During the rains the Patallia in- 

‘undates the town; but in the dry 

scason jt diminishes to a slender 
stream in alow bed, from which cir- 
cumstance its naine is derived, Pa- 
tala signifying the infernal regions. 
(Macmurdo, Se.) 

WARANGOL.—An ancient city in 
the Nizam’s territories, in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, 50 miles N. E. 
from the city of Hyderabad. Lat. 
17°, 52°. N. Long. 79°. 3”. E. 

This place was founded about 
A. D. 1067, at which period it is 
supposed to have been the metro- 
polis of Andray, or 'Telingana. In 
1309 Allah ud Deen, the Delhi sove-- 
reign, dispatched an army against 
it by the route of Bengal, without 
success; but it was taken from the 
Hiindoos in 1324 by Aligh Khana. 
It however again reverted to that 
ancient nation, and in 1421 iis ra- 
jth was slain in battle, and the place 


captared by Khan Azim Khan, the - 


general of Ahmed Shah Bhamenee, 
the Sultan of the Deccan. By dif- 
ferent authors this name is written. 


W oragyila, Warankul, and Arenkil.. ’ 


(Scott, Ferishta, Wilks, Se.) 
Warrior.—A town in the Car- 
natic proviice, 38 niles N. 1. from 


Tanjore. Bat. 11°, 15. N. . Long... 
t . 


‘sous is every Wilt. a “BS 4. 
Werer.—A small distinct. in the 


Warye.—A town ingthe province © 


79°, 25)’. E. 32 = be 


of Gujrat,. district of Werrear, 14 
miles S.W. fron®Rahdunpoor. * 
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rubbish ; yet it is the reSideifce of 
many of the head Jhuts, who do no 

possess any forts, except that of Am- 
rapoor, Which stands on the Run, toe 


the S.W. of Waryé? This place 


from its’ vicinity to the Run and to 
Wagar, is in some measure infu-. 
enced by the events that oecur itiw 
Cutch. In %808 Warye was plun- 
dered by a Cutch army, conduc 
across the Run by the zemindars of 
Wazar, on which oceasion fhe Jhuts 
were compelled to seck shelic? éne 
Amrapoor aud the Mchwas, ‘bhe 
thieves of Wagar and the Jhuts are 
engaged in constant, broils,- buf the 
first are the most powerful. ‘ 


* "The town of Warye can gjuster 


from 800 to 1000 Jhuf horsemen, ‘ 
well mounted, and principally arm- 
ed with spears and sabres. ‘Thegg ‘ 
earry their plandering excursions 
through the greater part: of Cotf- 
war, the whole of the Burrumgagiy - 


perguunah, and not unfrequei® ly ine 


Cutch, Their subjection to the Na- 
bob of Rahdunpoor is merely. nomi- 
nfl, as.they obey orstecline his sum- 
mots according to the *tempfary - 
current of their inclination. (Mae- 
murdo, Sc.) \ ee 
_ Wassax.—A town in the province 
of Gujrat, 18° miles "N. by E. from 
Cambay. Lat, 22°.39". N. Long. 
72°, 62). EB. sate 

Waurcorn.--- A village in the 
Maharatia territories, 24 miles north 


from Poon:h, from whence the Hol- 


car family originated. 
Waawut.—aA village in. the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, district of Werrear, 


“situated a few miles fo the S. E. of 


Rahdanpoér, it 
Thit place contams about 300 
houses, and stands on the banks of 


the River Sereswati, a small-stream 
-of salt. water, which during, the rains 


overfiows its banks, but at other sea-- 


provings of Cashmere, extending: 
along the s®pith side of the Jellum.or. 


This is an open town, protected ®* Colhumaf? Hiver, which is here about: 


only by a ditch, which, in’ many = 


and 


places, is Tiled up with thorns an 
| a ee | 


8O yards across.. ee 
-Werab,—A ‘town inethe Maba- 
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atta territories, in’ the. oe of of Arcot, Mahommed Ali Walujal:, 
scjapoor, 63 miles S.8.W. from and named after himself. To people 
Poonah, Lat. 17°. 39%. N, Long. it the inhabitants were removed from 
73°, 45". 1. Lalpettah and other places, which 
WERREAR, "“(Wuddeyar)—A_ dis- with Mahommedan prinees in Hin- 
, Yict on the N.W, frontier of the pro, dostan ig a common practice. Tt 
‘ ‘since of Gujrat, extending aloug the > soon after had the misfortune to (all 
"banks of the Banass River. “he into the bands of Hyder, who did 
coyairy lying betw ee Rahdunpeor not spare it; but, on the restoration 
eilid Patree on the north and south, of peace, it was again fostered by the 
Pand from Bechar ‘ice to the banks of nabob. At present it has attained a 
the Ran, is called Wuddyaror Wur- great size, is regularly built, rich, 
Y sar xfer which uname the inhabit- “and populous, With an ample supply 
ais say it is indebted to the cxecl- of provisions, which are cheap and 
lent, quality of ifs grass, it being re- abundant. Its fortifications are 
sorted io by immense herds of cattle mouldering to decay; but, as the 
* sent to Len on the banks of the place has not now any enemy to ap- 
» Rif. uddyar, or Wandyar, in) prehend, the loss is of little conse- 
" the at ec language, signifies a quence. Almost the whole of the 
y, herdsman, by which elass the banks | trade between the country above the 
* e*the Run were originally inhabited. [astern Ghants and the sca centres 
» 'Phroughout the whole of Werrear here; and it is said a larger assort- 
fowls and sheep are cheap and a- meut of goods can be procured at 
uedant; the price of the former this place than in any town to the 
“peing five for a rupee, and the latter south of the Krishna, Madras not 
half a rupee cach; but goats area excepted. (7. Buchanan, Se.) 
greater rarity, It also produces, a WosdvINeLLore.—A town in the 
number of, horse; a ofa smaller breed south of India, district of Salem, 102 
than those of Cotliwar; but horses miles 8..f. from Scringapatam. ‘Lat. 
ofa good quali ify being in great de- 11% 44. N. Long. 78° 10’. E. 
mand, few arefexporte ed, and those Wow.—A fortified town in the 
principally to dhe Jondpoor territo- district of Neyer, situated about 10 
rics. miles west from Vheraud, on the 
This district is much infested by north-west boundary of the Gujrat 
plundering Coolees, the principal Province. 
dens of these robbers being at Wa- This town is much more populous 
ryc,14 miles §.W. from Rahdunpoor ; than Theraud, and may be consi- 
Barhbere, 24 miles north, (belonging dered as the capital of Neyer. At 
to the Coolees); and Therwara, 30) present it contains not fewer than 
miles N. W. from Rahduapoor; the 1000 Rajpoot families of rank, and 
latter possessed by the Balooches. merchanis of wealth and credit. 
(Macmurdo, Xe.) Vormerly the wholo tract of country 
 - Werter ¥stu—An isdand in the as far as Theraud on the cast, Gur- 
Bastern Seas, situated off the‘north rah and Rardra on the we: if, Son- 
coast of T imor about the eighth de-  raum and the Run on the south, and 
eree of south- latitude, the intcrior of Sanjore on the north, were subject 
which hasnot yet been explored. In to Ranny of Wow, a CSwan Raj- 
length it may be estimated at 65 poot. (Macnurdo, §c.\“ 
miles, by QiJbe.serage breadth, Wowsmia.—A small fishing town 
WOLAJANAGER pate es largetown mm’ ‘in the Gujrrt Peninsula, about six 
the Carnatic Province, - sHinated on injles distant from the fortress of 
the north’side of the Yalar River, Mallia. This plact stauds on the 
about two miles from F reot. Lat. Run, and here there is a ferry esta- 
gous. 79°. ‘30, i. blished for transporting . passengers 
hoe gywus built by tie Nabob to the Cutch shore, Itformsa smut! 
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independency, the estate of a petty 
Cottiwar chicf. (Macmurdo, &c.) 

Wupwan.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, district of Chala- 
wara, Lat. 229.20’. N. Long. 71° 
37’. E. ._ &© 6 

This is a town of considerable ex- 
tent and population, being about 
the size of Sylah, and possessing a 
dort of considerable strength, almost 
new. It belongs to a Rajpoot fa- 
mily, celebrated for their skill ang 
bravery in predatory warfare, and 
Was in 1805 for two months, witlmut 
success, besieged by the Guicowar's 
army. 

Ghee, hemp, and leather, are 
brought to this place from Putten- 
Wara in wagons, and carried from 
hence to Bhownagur on the Gulf of 
Cambay, from whence they are ex- 
ported, These caravaus require an es- 
cort of from 20 to 50 matchlockmen, 
who are paid at the rate of ouc-fourth 
ofa rupee for 30 miles distance. It 
is customary at the villages in this 
quarter to place a man on the top of 
« high tree ; and when he perceives 
horsemen, he waves aflag and sounds 
a large rattle, after which the village 
drums beat to arms, and the com- 
batants assemble at their respective 
posts. (Maemurdo, §c.) 

Worpa River, (Varada, granting 
Prayers) —TVhis river has its source 
in the Tnjardy Hills, two miles north 
of the Baroolypass, in the province 
of Berar, from wheuce it flows ina 
S. E. direction ; and, after a course 
of about 200 miles, including the 
windings, falls into the Godavery. 
Nince the 25th of December, 1803, 
its channel marks the boundary 
Which separates the Nizam’s_§ terri- 

. tories from those of the Nagpoor Ma- 
harattas. 

Wore ak Village in the pro- 
vince of Guyaj, dlistrict, of Chala- 
Wara, situated about five miles N. 
N. E. from Dussara. 

"The suriyendhg territory is a rieh, 
level ‘con 
tanks of good water, and is remark- 
able for the abundant crops itypro- 
duces of wheat and grain. The soil 


@ » 
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isa rich black carth, yet light afil 
sandy. 

In this quarter of Gujrat the Hing 
doo places ef worshipare much more 
rude in their structur@ than those of 
the southward. Many of these, det, - 
dicated to. Mahadeva and Bhavani — 
consist inérely of a rooni built of 
stone, anil five feet square, havfigpa 
triangular roof, and covered with @ 
stroug coat of lime. On each face 
of the triangle is carved_a sawage, 
representation of the hunt’ cqun- 
tenance. (Macmurdo, §c.) 

Wrnaan, (Bynadu).— A Smale 
district in the south of India, situ-, 
eated on the summit of the Western 
Ghauts, about the 12th defce of* 
north latitude, and at present com- 
eee in the Malabar collectgr-4 
ship. 

Bynadu signifies the open couh- 
try, but does not scem quite appli" 
cable, as, although situated on dee 
“top of the mountains, it is in many 
places overrun with forests, and of 
défficult access. This district is also 
named Nelicala afid Wanatil®and 
produces the best cardamoms in In- 
dia. Carulu Verrta, the presen 
rajah, is sprung from a younger 
branch of the familf, and retains | 
considerable power within his own 
limits, 


> = 
NULLA Is_es.—Thitco islands of 
considerabR& size in the Eastern 
Seas, gitnated to the S. I. of the 
Molucca Passage, and as yet but 
little explored, ‘They are occasion- 
ally invaded by the Papuas from 
New Guinea, although thie distance | 
is almost 300 miles. About 40 years. 
ewgo’the Dutch had ry on the 
Xulla Bessey Isle, in a redoubt gar- 
sergeant and 25 men, | 


risoned b 
ry, amply supplicd with elt was privrfto that period annexed 


to the government of Amboyna, bute 
was afterwards transferred to that. af 
Ternate. (Bougainville, &¢.) - 


Vs 


is 


2° ¥attty.—A_ town in the province 


of Berar, 90aniles S. W. from Nag- 
poor, Lat. 2°. 25’. N.- Long. 79°. 


. es Vek : 
Me VYayvancuroum. <A town in the 


_ Birman dominions, sitn%fed on the 
ev..c’side of the Irawaddy. Lat. 20°, 


. 28’. N. Long, 94°. 85!, E. 


© ¢this ‘useful production. 


“~"of eatthen tvare. 


Five mites east of this place are 


_ the celebrated petroleum wells, which 


supply“he whole of ‘the Birman ein- 
pire, and many parts of Todia with 
The town 
.is chiefly inhabited by potters, whe 

carry.on an extensive - manufacture: 


There are here a great many oil 


“* pits within a small compass, the 


a¥ 


apertare being generally about four 
fet square, and lined with timber. 


“The oil is drawn up,in an iron pot, 
aw 
L = 


“tened to a rope passed over a 
avoaoden cylinder, which revolves on 
an axis supported by two upright 
posts. . When the pot is filled, tro 
momtake ¢he rope, and run down a 
declivity ; the pot is alterwards emp- 
tied into a cigiérn, and the water 


“drawn off by & hole at the bottom. 


The depth ofthe pits is about 37 
fathoms, so that the quantity they 
‘contain cannot be seen. When a 
well is exhausted, they: restore the 
spring by cutting deeper into the 
rock, which is extremely hard. ‘Fhe 
Birman government farms out the 
eground that sappties the oil, and it is 


.; again subjectto adventurers, who dig 


. 


the wells at tLeirown hazard. The 
commodity is sold very Cheap on the 
"spot, the principal expense being the 
transportation charges, and the cost 
of the earthen pots to hold it. (Symes, 


"$e, Se.) 


Yen.cunpu,.—A large district in 


- {he ‘Nizam's territories, in the pro- 


vinee of *S.avravad, sitnated - be- 
iween the 18th and 19th degrees of 


worth latitude, and bougded on the 


; “north by the Godavery River. The, 


atte 


chief towng.are Elgandel and Ra- 
omergh. eo 7 


YELLartaa.—aA small town above 


“ZEBU ISLE. 


“the Western Ghaut Mountains, in. 
the Soonda district, and included jn 
the collectorship of North Canara. 
Lat. 14°, 57’. N. Long. 74°, 55", B. 

This place contains about 100 
shouses, with a market. In the couy- 
try cast from this towards Fhully- 
halla, Sambrang, Madanaru, Mun- 
dagoda, and Induaru, the woods con 
sist mostly of teak, and almost als 
‘the forests in this neichbourhood 
apontancoasly produce pepper. Al- 
though the raias in this elevated 
qbarter arc not so heavy as below 
the Ghauts, yet they are sufficient 
to bring one crop of rice to maturity 
on Jevel ground. (#. Buchanan, 
&e. Se.) 

Yrican,—A small) Spanish re- 
donbt and garrison, situated on a 
bay of the same name, on the north 
coast of Magindanao. 

Yowr Is.es.—A cluster of very 
small islands tying off the north 
coast of the Ishund of Wageeno, 
surrounded by coral reefs, and situ- 
ated about the 131st degree of cast 
longitude. 

Yunsnan.—An extensive inland 
region of India beyond the Ganges, 
situated about the 20th degree of 
north latitude, and ineluded by the 
Birmans in the list of their terri- 
tories. It is intersee‘ed by many 
rivers flowing from the north; but 
it does not appear ever to have 


* 


been explored, even by the Pir- 
mans, 
7. 
he 
“Zesu Istz.—One of the Phi- 


lippines, situated about the 123d 
and 124th degrers of eas longitude. 
Inlength it maye estimated at 108 
miles by 24 the averag” breadth. 
Magellan arrived at this’ island 
invA. 1. 1521, and was reecived by 
the inhabitants with zaiejc kindness, 
y that their king, Hftmabae,ans whole’ 
fimily, witli the chicf of Dimasava 
(another island), and many of his 
subjects, were baptized. ‘The chief 


; LEBU 


af Magtan’ a very small island. lying 
off the town of Zeba, alone resisted 
the Spaniards, and defied Magel- 
lan, who unfortunately accepted the 
challenge. For the enterprize he 
selected 50 Spinards, whp attached, 
the Jndiaus in morasses, the water 
up to their breasts, and npproached 

so near, that Magellan was wound- 
ad hy an arrow, and died in the field 
With six Spaniards; the rest saved 
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themselves by flight. On his. deaty, 
the survivors chose for their con- 
mander Juan Serrano, but he: was 
soon atter decoyed jyto a snare by 
the natives of Zebu, avd, with . 
ofher Spaniards, massacred. His 
successor, duan Carvallo, _buraed’ 
one of theyessels, and sailed fro 
Zebu with the ‘Trinidad and jj 
foria in search of the Moluceass — 
(Zuniga, §:c.) 
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a 
* 
. 


JOURNAL of PENROSE, a Seaman. 4 vols. 


small Svu, 18s. 


MUNGO PARK. 

COND MISSLON of MUNGO PARK inte the INTERIOR 
“PRICA, iu the Year 1805; printed faithfully trom his own 
. USCRIPT JGORNAL, transmitted by Flimself to the Colonial Sc- 
apy of State. Also, the interesting Narrative of a VoysGr un- 
ken in Stancw of Arn Park. "ND which is prefined a Bro- 

farcan ATemotr, with Lerters, and other Docume ‘nts, com- 
“e@ated by Mr. Park's Friends. 

“thely printed by Buraten, in one volume 40. uniformly with 
S a boas J Travels, with anew Map and several Woudcats, 30s. 


EOS GMWARINE DICTIONARY. 


a. bisa of 'Feelnueal Terms and Phrases employed in 

suet rriction, Egnipme mt, Furniture..Machinery, Movements, 

— Pilitars: Operations of Ships; interspersed With sach parts of 
aghaeeunomy as Will be found neetal to Practical Navigators. The 
Rvhote | Meustrated with a yariety of modern Designs of Shipping; to- 
sgether: with separaie Views of their Masts, Sails, Yards, and Rig- 
iE Toe which will be anhexed a Vocabulary of the French Sea 
3 Boris and” ‘Phrases, collec ted from the Works of the most ecle- 
pa teat French Writers. Origiually compiled by Wanniam Pan- 
BSEN.. New dition, ‘cogrected, bnproved, aud much enlarged. 
| aa ILLIAM BURNEY, » LL. D. Mas ter of the Naval Academy, Gos. 


ABYSS! NIA. 


VENTS “YOUR aree VIEWS cof ARABES, ARYVaSENEA, 
EEGY DY, &e. Exeeuted from the Drawiues of Hiaxny SALT, Esq. 


en and aikaet ve with Danicls’ Gricutal Recuery. 


Be, wo MODERN ‘COSTUME. 

‘RUSSIA. AUST RIA, “CHINA, ENGLAND, and TU! RKEY. 

: - turesque Representations of the Vress and Miainers o1 fe Ya- 
3. Mlusipsied by . Two | Hunprep. and: Sevinry-bovr- "a 
ae: coloured. rom. the Original Draw ings,: With interesting . 

. 4 tas ef cach. : Handsomelg priuted in 6 vols, real Avo. 


